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PRBFACIL 


Thb  difficalties  proTeibially  attending  the  first  essay  in  a  literary  design  of 
any  magnitade  constitate  one  of  the  rery  fev  apologies  the  public  are  generally 
willing  to  concede  an  anthor  for  the  imperfect  ezecation  of  his  undertaking. 
Perhaps  no  desideratum  in  our  literature  could  be  named  which  needs  this 
indulgence  more  than  a  Dictionary  of  the  Early  English  language, — a  work 
requiring  such  extensive  and  varied  research,  that  the  labours  of  a  century  would 
Btill  leave  much  to  be  added  and  corrected,  and  one  which  has  been  too  often 
abandoned  by  eminent  antiquaries  for  failure  to  be  conspicuous.  It  is  now 
brought  to  a  completion  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  pages,  in  some 
respects  imperfectly,  but  comprising  a  variety  of  information  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  in  a  collective  state,  and  forming  at  present  the  only  compilation 
▼here  a  reader  of  the  works  of  early  English  writers  can  reasonably  hope  to  find 
explanationB  of  many  of  the  numerous  terms  which  have  become  obsolete 
during  the  last  four  centuries.* 

So  far  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  without  intrenching  on  the  limits  of 
criticism.  A  work  containing  more  than  50,000  words,f  many  of  which  have 
never  appeared  even  in  scattered  glossaries,  and  illustrated,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  original  authorities,  must  contain  valuable  material  for  the 
philologist,  even  if  disfigured  by  errors.  With  respect  to  the  latter  contingency, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  glossary,  comprising  merely  a  few  hundred  word^ 
which  does  not  contain  blunders,  although  in  many  instances  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  editor  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  task.  Can  I  then  anticipate 
that  in  a  field,  so  vast  that  no  single  life  would  suffice  for  a  minute  examination 
of  every  object,  I  could  have  escaped  proportionate  liabilities?  That  such  may 
be  pointed  out  I  have  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  prevent 

*  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Prorinda!  Words  was  compQed  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Rer. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  Vicar  of  Epsom,  but  only  a  small  portion,  extending  to  Bla,  has  yet  been 
published.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  work,  I  have  not 
Men,  but  to  judge  from  what  has  appeared,  it  probably  contains  much  irrelevant  matter.  Mr. 
Toone  has  given  us  a  small  manual  of  early  English  words,  8to.  1832.  Nares'  Glossary,  published 
in  1822,  is  confined  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  a  Tiluable  work,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  notes  t? 
the  Tariorum  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

t  The  exact  number  of  words  in  this  dictionary  is  51,027. 
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their  occurrence ,  but  it  will  be  manifestly  unfair  to  make  them  the  test  of  merits 
or  thence  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  I  may  add 
that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  references  and  quotations 
accurate,  and  whenever  it  was  practicable,  they  have  been  collated  in  type  with 
the  originals.  The  great  importance  of  accurate  references  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  iihe  student  who  has  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  the  many 
inaccurate  ones  in  the  works  of  Nares,  Gififord,  and  others. 

The  numerous  quotations  I  have  given  firom  early  manuscripts  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  literal  copies  from  the  originals,  without  any  attempt  at  remedying 
the  grammatical  errors  of  the  scribes,  so  frequent  in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  terminal  contractions  were  then,  in  fact,  rapidly  vanishing  as  part 
of  the  grammatical  construction  of  our  language,  and  the  representative  of  the 
vowel  terminations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  lost  before  the  end  of  that  century. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  subject  has  been  considered  by  our 
editors,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  texts  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and 
others  are  therefore  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  For  this  reason  I  have 
had  recourse  in  some  cases  to  the  original  manuscripts  in  preference  to  using 
the  printed  texts,  but,  generally,  the  quotations  from  manuscripts  have  been 
taken  from  pieces  not  yet  published.  Some  few  have  been  printed  during  the 
time  this  work  has  been  in  the  press,  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  those  early  English  words,  which  have  been  either 
improperly  explained  or  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  glossarists,  I  have  chiefly 
had  recourse  to  those  grand  sources  of  the  language,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  indicate  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  word  without  referring  to  the  original  root,  discarding  in 
fact  etymological  research,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  right 
explanation.  Etymological  disquisitions  on  provincial  words  have  also  been 
considered  unnecessary ;  but  in  some  few  instances,  where  there  existed  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  root  has  been  mentioned. 

In  explaining  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  not  enjoyed  in  preparing  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
earlier  period^  of  referring  to  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  in  the  same  task.  The 
Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  has  here  necessarily  in  some  respects  been  my 
guide,  generally  a  faithful  one  as  far  as  his  explanations  are  concerned,  but  still 
very  imperfect  as  a  general  glossary  to  the  writers  of  that  age.  I  have  attempted 
to  supply  his  deficiencies  by  more  than  trebling  his  collection  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  my  plan  did  not  permit  me  to  imitate  his  prolixity,  and  I  have  there- 
fore frequently  stated  results  without  explaining  the  reasoning  or  giving  the 
reading  which  led  to  them.  Nares'  Glossary  is  however,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  distinguished  by  the  deameis  and 
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discrimination  with  which  the  collections  of  the  Shakespearian  commentators 
are  arranged  and  discossed.  To  find  him  occasionally  in  error  merely  illustrates 
the  impossibility  of  perfection  in  philological  studies. 

Haying  had  in  view  the  wants  of  readers  unskilled  in  early  English  rather 
than  the  literary  entertainment  of  professed  students,  I  have  admitted  numerous 
forms  the  etymologist  will  properly  regard  corrupt,  and  which  might  easily  have 
been  reduced  to  their  original  sources.  I  may  have  carried  the  system  too  far, 
but  to  have  excluded  corruptions  would  certainly  have  rendered  the  work  less 
generally  useful ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  one  who  consults  a 
manual  of  this  kind  will  despise  the  assistance  thus  a£forded.  There  are,  too, 
many  corruptions  the  sources  of  which  are  not  readily  perceivable  even  by  the 
most  experienced. 

So  many  archaisms  are  undoubtedly  stiU  preserved  by  our  rural  population, 
that  it  was  thought  the  incorporation  of  a  glossary  of  provinciaUsms  would 
render  the  work  a  more  useful  guide  than  one  restricted  to  known  archaisms. 
When  Bay  in  1674  published  the  first  collection  of  English  localisms,  he  gives 
three  reasons  for  having  undertaken  the  task  :  "  First,  because  I  knew  not  of 
anything  that  hath  been  already  done  in  this  kind ;  second,  because  I  conceive 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  them  who  shall  have  occasion  to  travel  the  Northern 
counties,  in  helping  them  to  understand  the  common  language  there ;  third, 
because  they  may  also  afford  some  diversion  to  the  curious,  and  give  them  occa- 
sion of  making  many  considerable  remarks."  It  is  remarkable  that  Bay  seems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  provincial  words,  and  most  of 
his  successors  appear  to  have  collected  without  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  pre- 
serving them,  the  important  assistance  they  continually  afford  in  glossing  the 
works  of  our  early  writers. 

Observations  on  our  provincial  dialects  as  they  now  exist  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages,  but  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the  history  of  provincialisms 
is  of  far  inferior  importance  to  the  illustration  they  afford  of  our  early  language, 
I  have  not  entered  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  former  subject.  I  have 
spared  no  pains  to  collect  provincial  words  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have  been  assisted  by  numerous  correspondents,  whose  communications  are  care- 
fully acknowledged  under  the  several  counties  to  which  they  refer.  These  com- 
munications have  enabled  me  to  add  a  vast  quantity  of  words  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  compilers  of  provincial  glossaries,  but  their  arrangement 
added  immeasurably  to  the  labour.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment 
can  rightly  estimate  the  trouble  of  arranging  long  lists  of  words,  and  separating 
mere  dialectical  forms. 

The  contributors  of  provincial  words  are  elsewhere  thanked,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  right  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  enumerating  the  more  extensive  com- 
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munieatioiui,  I  maj^  then«  mention  my  obligations  to  Captain  Henry  Smith,  for 
hiB  copiouB  glosaary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provincialisms ;  to  the  Ber.  James  Adcock, 
to  vhom  I  am  principally  indebted  for  Lincolnshire  words ;  to  Qoddard  Johnson, 
Esq.  for  his  valnable  Norfolk  glossary ;  to  Henry  Norris,  Esq.  for  his  important 
Somersetshire  collection;  to  David  £.  Davy,  Esq.  for  his  MS.  additions  to 
Forby ;  to  Major  Moor,  for  his  collections  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Suffolk  Words 
and  Phrases  ;  and  to  the  Bev.  J.  Staunton,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Mr.  Sharp's 
manuscript  glossary  of  Warwickshire  words.  Most  of  the  other  communications 
have  been  of  essential  service,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  one,  however  brief, 
which  has  not  furnished  me  witii  useful  information.  My  anonymous  correspond- 
ents will  be  contented  with  a  general  acknowledgment ;  but  I  have  not  ventured 
to  adopt  any  part  of  their  communications  unsupported  by  other  authority.  My 
thanks  are  also  returned  to  Mr.  Toone,  for  MS.  additions  to  his  Glossary,  chiefly 
consisting  of  notes  on  Massinger ;  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  for  a  few  notes  on 
hunting  terms  in  the  earlier  letters ;  and  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  jun.  for  a  brief  glossary 
compiled  a  few  years  since  from  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c.  But  my  chief  obliga- 
tions are  due  to  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  M.A.,  whose  suggestions  on  nearly  every 
sheet  of  this  work,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  whose  profound  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo* 
Norman  has  frequentiy  been  of  essential  service  when  the  ordinary  guides  had 

been  ineffectuaUy  consulted. 

J.  0.  HALLIWELL. 


Buxton  Hill,  Surbxt, 
Feb,  lit,  1847. 
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RoBBAT  of  GloQoeiter,  after  describing  the  Norman  Conqiiett,  thus  allndes  to  the  change  d 
language  introdaoed  by  that  event : 

And  the  Nomuiia  ne  oouthe  ipeke  tho  bote  her  owe  ipcehei 
And  ipeke  French  ea  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  alto  techt. 
So  that  hey  men  of  thb  lond»  that  of  her  blod  conie« 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  ipeche  that  hU  of  hem  nome« 
Yor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel  lute, 
Ac  lmP9  hmm  holdeth  Co  Bngl^»8,  and  to  her  kunde  epeehe  fute, 
Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyea  none* 
That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  apeche,  bote  Bngelond  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  yi* 
Yor  the  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  yi. 
This  extract  describet  very  coirectly  the  general  history  of  the  languages  current  in  England  for 
the  first  two  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.    Anglo-Norman  was  almost  ezdnsively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  of  the  Norman  gentry,  and  of  literature.    **  The  works  in  English  which  were 
written  before  the  Wars  of  the  Barons  belong,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  to  the  last  expiring  remains  of  an 
older  and  totally  different  Anglo-Saxon  style,  or  to  the  first  attempts  of  a  new  English  one  formed 
upon  a  Norman  model.    Of  the  two  grand  monuments  of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  Layamon 
belongs  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  aud  the  singular  poem  entitled  the  Onrnthtm  to  the  latter. 
After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  attempts  at  poetical  composition  in  English  became 
more  frequent  and  more  successful,  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  we  have  several  poems  of 
a  very  remarkable  character,  and  some  g^od  imitations  of  the  harmony  and  spirit  of  the  French 
versification  of  the  time."  After  the  Barons'  Wars,  the  Anglo-Norman  was  gradually  intermingled 
wiih  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  mongrel  language,  English,  was  in 
general  use,  formed,  however,  from  the  latter.    A  writer  of  the  following  century  thus  alleges  his 
reason  for  writing  in  English : 

In  EngUi  tonge  y  Khal  fow  telle^ 

5yf  $9  lo  long  with  me  wyl  dwelle  i 

Ne  Latyn  wll  y  speke  ne  waste, 

Bot  Engliich  that  men  uae*  maat^ 

For  that  y»  ;oure  kynde  langage. 

That  50  hafe  here  most  of  unge : 

That  can  eeh  man  untheretonde 

T%aiU  tern  in  Sn^onde  t 

For  that  langage  ya  most  achewed* 

Ala  wel  mowe  lexeth  aa  lewed. 

Latyn  alao  y  trowe  can  nane, 

Bot  tho  that  hath  hit  of  achole  tane : 

Som  can  Frenach  and  no  Latyne, 

That  uaeth  haa  court  and  duel  It  therlnae. 

And  iom  can  of  Latyn  aparty,    . 

That  can  Frenach  fill  febylly  ; 

And  tom  untherttondlth  Engiiich, 

That  nother  can  Latyn  ne  Frenach. 

Bet  lardtt  and  Imvde,  old  a$»d  fong, 

JiUe  UHtheretondith  Sngtts^  tonge. 

Therfore  y  holde  hit  most  aiker  thanne 

To  schewe  the  langage  that  ech  man  can  | 

And  for  lewethe  men  namely. 

That  can  no  more  of  clergy, 

Tho  ken  tham  where  most  nede» 

For  derkes  can  both  se  and  rede 

In  diTcrs  bokeaof  Holy  Wrltt, 

How  they  achul  lyve,  yf  tbay  lokc  hit  t 

Tbarefon  y  wyUe  me  holly  halde 

Tn  that  langage  that  EngUach  ys  calde.    MS.  Sodl,  4*.  f.  4«. 
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The  anthor  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  thought  each  nation  should  be  contented  with  one  hnguge^ 
and  that  the  English  shoiild  discard  the  Anglo-Norman  : 

This  ilk  bok  it  es  translate 

Into  Inglis  tong  to  rede. 

For  the  love  of  loglii  lede, 

Inglis  lede  of  Ingland, 

For  the  commun  at  understand. 

Fzankis  rimes  here  I  redd 

Coinunlik  in  ilk  sted. 

Mait  es  it  wroght  for  Frankis  man, 

Quat  it  /br  him  na  FrankU  can  f 

Of  Ingland  the  nacion 

Es  Inglisman  thar  in  commun ; 

The  speche  that  man  wit  mast  may  spede. 

Mast  thar  wit  to  speke  war  nede. 

Stldm  unu  far  ani  chance 

PraUed  IngiU  tong  in  France  ' 

Oive  wft  Wean  thare  langagCi 

Me  thmk  we  do  tham  non  otUrage, 

MS.  Cott,  Vetpae,  A.  ili.  f.  8. 

In  the  curious  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  the  latter  is  described  as  being  perfectly 
astonished  with  the  French  and  Latin  of  the  court : 

The  lordii  anon  to  chawmbur  went, 
The  kyng  aftur  the  scheperde  sent. 

He  was  brojt  forth  fUlle  sone ; 
He  clawed  his  hed,  his  hare  he  rent. 
He  wende  wel  to  have  be  schent. 

He  ne  wyst  what  was  to  done. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 
He  hade  roervelle  how  it  ferde. 

And  drow  hym  ever  alone : 
Jhesu,  he  seid,  for  thi  gret  grace. 
Bryng  me  fayre  out  of  this  place  ! 

Lady,  now  here  my  bone ! 

JfS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  fi5. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  English  may  be  said  to  hare  been  the  general  language  of  this  coun- 
try.* At  this  period,  too,  what  is  now  called  old  English,  rapidly  lost  its  grammatical  forms,  and 
the  English  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  orthography  excepted,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  A  few  archaisms  now  obsolete,  and  old  phrases,  constitute  the  essential 
differences. 

Our  present  subject  is  the  provincial  dialects,  to  which  these  very  brief  remarks  on  the  general 
history  of  the  English  language  are  merely  preliminary, — a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  one 
which  requires  far  more  reading  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  develop  satisfactorily,  especially 
in  its  early  period.  Believing  that  the  principal  use  of  the  study  of  the  English  dialects  consists 
in  the  explanation  of  archaisms,  I  have  not  attempted  that  research  which  would  be  necessary  to 
understand  their  history,  albeit  this  latter  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  inquiry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialects  were  not  numerous,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  MSS.  in  that  language  wUch 
have  been  preserved,  and  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  our  English  dialects  might  be  traced 
historically  and  etymologically  to  the  original  tribes  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  not  forget- 
ting the  Danes,  whose  language,  according  to  Wallingford,  so  long  influenced  the  dialect  of 
Yorkshire.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  require  many  more  early  documents  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  than  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  uncertainty  which  occurs  in  most  cases  of 
fixing  the  exact  locality  in  which  they  were  written  adds  to  our  difficulties.  When  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  being  no  standard  literary  form  of  our 
native  language,  every  MS.  sufficiently  exhibits  its  dialect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  English 
works  of  this  period  may  one  day  be  classed  according  to  their  dialects.  In  such  an  undertaking, 
great  assistance  will  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  our  local  dialects  as  they  now  exist.  Hence 
the  value  of  specimens  of  modem  provincial  language,  for  in  many  instances,  as  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle,  compared  with  the  present  dialect  of  Gloucestershire,  the  organic  forms  of 
the  dialect  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  early  English  MSS.  written  in  a  broad  dialect,  and  it  proves  very  satisfac- 
torily that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  principal  features  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  dialect 
were  those  also  of  the  Kentish  dialect.    There  can  be,  in  fact,  little  doubt  that  the  former  was 

*  Anne,  Countess  of  Stafford,  thus  write*  In  1438, 1  •«ordeyne  and  make  my  testament  In  English  tooge  for 
<ny  most  proilt^  i^yi>S»  «&<!  underttandyng  In  this  wise.** 
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long  current  throughout  the  Southern  counties,  and  even  extended  in  tome  degree  as  fiur  is  Essex.* 
If  we  judge  fh>m  the  specimens  of  early  English  of  which  the  localities  of  composition  are  known, 
we  might  perhaps  divide  the  dialects  of  the  fourteenth  century  into  three  grand  classes,  the 
Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern,  the  last  being  that  now  retained  in  the  Western  coun- 
ties. But,  with  the  few  materials  yet  published,  I  set  little  reliance  on  any  classification  of  the 
kind.  If  we  may  decide  from  Mr.  Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  were  written  in 
Herefordshire,  or  from  Audelay's  Poems,  written  in  Shropshire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  those 
counties  would  belong  to  the  Midland  division,  rather  than  to  the  West  or  South. 

The  few  writers  who  have  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  early  English  provincial  dialects,  have 
odTocoted  their  theories  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  probability,  in  many  cases  the  cer- 
tainty, of  on  essential  distinction  between  the  language  of  literature  and  that  of  the  natives  of  a 
county.  Hence  arises  a  fallacy  which  has  led  to  curious  anomalies.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
merely  because  we  find  an  early  MS.  written  in  any  county  in  standard  English,  that  that  MS.  is 
a  correct  criterion  of  the  dialect  of  the  county.  There  are  several  MSS.  written  in  Kent  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  which  have  none  of  the  dialectical  marks  of  that  curious 
work.  Most  of  the  quotations  here  given  from  early  MSS.  must  be  taken  with  a  similar  limita- 
tion 88  to  their  dialect.  Hence  the  difiSculty,  from  want  of  authentic  specimens,  of  forming  a 
classification,  which  has  led  to  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  counties  in  the  following  brief 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  fully  in- 
vestigated in  Batchelor's  Orthoepical  Andysis 
of  the  English  Language,  8vo.  1809.  Ew  takes 
the  place  of  ow,  ea  of  a,  010  of  the  long  0,  oi  of 
i,  &c.  When  r  precedes  t  and  e  final,  or  t  and 
other  consonants,  it  is  frequently  not  pro- 
nounced. Ow  final  is  often  changed  into  er ; 
fe  final,  into  dge;  and  g  final  is  sometimes 
omitted. 

BERKSHIRE. 
The  Berkshire  dialect  partly  belongs  to  the 
Western,  and  partly  to  the  Midland,  more 
strongly  marked  with  the  features  of  the  former 
in  the  South-West  of  the  county.  The  a  is 
changed  into  0,  the  diphthongs  are  pronounced 
broadly,  and  the  vowels  are  lengthened.  Way 
is  pronounced  vfoye;  thik  and  thak  for  this  and 
th«t ;  Ae  for  him,  and  the  for  her. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  not  very 
broad,  although  many  dialectical  words  are  in 
general  use.    A  list  of  the  latter  was  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  by  Dr.  Hussey. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Cambridge^ 
shire  dialect  from  that  of  the  a4Joining  counties. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
The  perfect  tense  is  formed  strongly,  as  At/,  hot 
n/,  sot,  8p€ar€,   spore,  e. g.  "if  I  am  spore' 
Le.  spared,  &c.    I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to 


ft 


the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Warren  for  brief  lists  of  provincialisms  current 
in  this  county. 

CHESHIRE. 
The  Cheshire  dialect  changes  /  intoir,  Winto 
w  or  oOf  i  into  ot  or  ee,  0  into  «,  a  into  0,  0  into 
a,  «  into  t,  ea  into  yo,  and  oa  into  iro.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  has  published  a  very  useful  and  cor- 
rect glossary  of  Cheshire  words.  Second  ed. 
12mo.  1836. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Juda»  Iteariot  in  the 
Play  qf  Chriafa  Entry  into  Jeruaalem. 

By  deare  God  In  magtstle ! 

I  am  so  wroth  as  I  maye  be. 

And  some  waye  I  will  wrecken  m». 

As  sone  as  ever  I  male. 

If  y  master  Jesus,  as  men  maye  see, 

Was  rubbed  heade,  foote,  and  knye. 

With  oyntmente  of  more  daintie 

Then  I  see  manye  a  dale. 

To  that  I  have  greate  cnvye. 

That  he  sufflrcd  to  destroye 

More  then  all  his  good  thrye. 

And  his  dames  towe. 

Hade  I  of  it  hade  malsterye, 

I  woulde  have  soulde  It  sone  In  hie. 

And  put  it  up  in  trecuerye. 

As  I  was  wonte  to  doe. 

Whatsoever  wes  geven  to  Jesu, 

I  have  kepte,  since  I  hy m  knewe  , 

For  he  hopes  I  wllbe  trewe. 

His  purse  all  wale  I  bare. 

Hym  hade  bene  better,  In  good  faye. 

Hade  spared  oyntmeute  that  daie. 


*  This  is  ftated  on  sufficiently  ample  authority,  but  Yerstegan  appears  to  limit  It  in  his  time  to  the  Westcni 
counties, — "  We  see  that  in  some  severall  parts  of  England  itselfe,  both  the  names  of  things,  and  pronu'.tia- 
tlons  of  words,  are  somewhat  different,  and  that  among  the  country  people  that  never  borrow  any  word*  out 
of  the  Latin  or  French,  and  of  this  different  pronuntlation  one  example  in  steed  of  many  shal  suffice,  as  this : 
for  pronouncing  according  as  one  would  say  at  London,  /  would  eat  More  eheeM  if  I  had  it,  the  Northern  man 
salth,  Ap  tud  eat  mare  rheeee  gin  aif  hadet,  and  the  Westerne  man  saith,  Chud  eat  more  chetee  an  chad  it.  Lo 
hecre  three  diffierent  prooountiatlons  In  our  owne  country  in  one  thing,  and  hereof  many  the  like  exampta 
might  be  alleagcd.'*'  VereUgofCe  ReHitution,  10M,  p.  196. 


xu 
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For  wfocken  I  wilbetome  wale 

Of  waite  chat  waa  done  their ; 

Three  hundreth  peony  worthet  It  wai 

That  he  let  tpill  In  that  place ; 

Therefore  Ood  gere  me  harde  grace. 

But  hymselfe  ihalbe  roulde 

To  the  Jewel,  or  that  I  sitte, 

For  the  tenth  penye  of  it : 

And  this  my  maiiter  shalbe  quite 

My  greA  a  hundreth  foulde. 

Chetter  Ptaif§,  11.  IS. 

CORNWALL. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
ancient  Cornish  language  has  long  been  obso- 
lete. It  appears  to  have  been  gradually  disused 
from  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  but  it  was  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  Modem  Cornish  is  now  an  English 
dialect,  and  a  specimen  of  it  is  here  given. 
Polwhele  has  recorded  a  valuable  list  of  Cornish 
provincialisms,  and  a  new  glossary  has  recently 
been  published,  in  *  Specimens  of  Cornish  Pro- 
vincial Dialect,'  8vo.  1846.  In  addition  to  these, 
I  have  to  aclmowledge  several  words,  hitherto 
unnoticed,  communicated  by  Miss  Hicks,  and 
R.  T.  Smith,  Esq. 

Harrison,  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  14,  thus 
mentions  the  Cornish  language :  '*  The  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  men,  whose  oountrie  the  Britons 
call  Cemiw,  have  a  speach  in  like  sort  of  their 
owne,  and  such  as  hath  in  deed  more  affinitie 
with  the  Armoricane  toong  than  I  can  well  dis> 
cusse  of.  Yet  in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both 
but  a  corrupted  kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  de- 
generating in  these  dales  from  the  old,  that  if 
either  of  them  doo  meete  with  a  Welshman,  they 
are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand  one  an- 
other, except  here  and  there  in  some  od  words, 
without  the  helpe  of  interpretors." 

In  Comwal,  Pemhr.  and  Deron  they  for  to  millc 
say  milky,  for  to  squint,  to  squinny,  this,  thicky, 
Ac,  and  after  most  Terba  ending  with  consonants 
they  clap  a  y,  hut  more  commonly  the  lower  part  of 
Pembrokeshire. 

Umy^t  MS.  jidditUma  to  K»w»  Aahnu  Mtu. 

(1)  The  ComwaB  Schoolboy, 
An  ould  man  found,  one  day,  a  yung  gentleman's 
portmantle,  as  he  were  a  going  to  es  dennar ;  he 
took'd  et  en  and  glved  ct  to  es  wife,  and  said, 
<*  Mally,  here's  a  roul  of  lither,  look,  see,  I  suppoase 
some  poor  ould  shoemaker  or  other  have  los'en, 
tak'en  and  put'en  a  top  of  the  teaster  of  tha  bed, 
hell  be  glad  to  hab'en  agen  sum  day,  I  dear  say." 
The  ould  man,  Jan,  that  was  es  neame,  went  to  es 
work  as  befor<).  Mally  then  open'd  the  portmantle, 
and  found  en  et  three  hunderd  pounds.  Soon  after 
thes,  the  ould  man  not  being  very  well,  Mally  said, 
*'  Jan,  I'aTe  saaved  away  a  little  money,  by  the  bye, 
and  as  thee  caan't  read  or  write,  thee  shu'st  go  to 
scool"  (he  were  then  oigh  threescore  and  ten).  He 
went  but  a  very  short  time,  and  comed  hoam  one 
day,  and  said,  "  Mally,  I  waln'tgn  to  scool  no  more, 
'caase  the  childer  do  be  laflbn  at  me ;  they  can  tell 
their  letters,  and  I  caan't  tell  my  A,  B,  C,  and  I 
wud  rayther  go  to  work  agen."  <*  Do  as  thee  wool,** 
sea  Mally.  Jan  had  not  ben  out  many  days,  afore 
the  yung  gentleman  came  by  that  lost  the  port- 
mantle, and  said,  **  Well,  my  ould  man,  did'ee  see 


or  hear  tell  of  sJch  a  thing  as  a  portmantle  ?"  «<  Port- 
mantle, sar,  was't  that  un,  sumthlng  like  thickey  ? 
(pointing  to  one  behind  es  saddle.)  I  found  one  the 
t'other  day  lackly  like  that."  "  Where  es  et  ?" 
*'  Come  along,  I  carr'd'en  en  and  gov'en  to  my  wife 
Mally  ;  thee  sha't  av'en.  Mally,  where  es  that  roul 
of  litlier  that  I  giv'd  tha  the  t'other  day  >**  •«  What 
roul  of  lither  ?"  said  Mally.  "  The  roul  of  lither  I 
broft  en  and  tould  tha  to  put'en  a  top  of  the  teaster  of 
the  bed,  afore  I  go'd  to  scooL"  '*  Drat  tha  empe- 
ranoe,"  said  the  genUeman,  <*  thee  art  betwatUeda 
that  was  before  I  were  born." 

(2)  A  Western  Eclogue. 
Pengrottie,  a  lad  in  many  a  science  blest, 
Outshone  his  toning  brothers  of  the  west : 
Of  smugling,  hurling,  wrestling  much  he  knew. 
And  much  of  tin,  and  much  of  pilchards  too. 
Fam'd  at  each  Tillage,  town,  and  country-house, 
Menacken,  Helstone,  Polkinhome,  and  Grouse ; 
Tresplssen,  Buddock,  Cony-yerle,  Treverry, 
Polbastard,  Hallabanack,  Eglesderry, 
Pencob,  and  RestiJ^,  Treviskey,  Breague, 
Irewinnick,  Buskenwyn,  Busveal,  Roscreague  t 
But  what  avail'd  his  fame  and  various  art. 
Since  he,  by  love,  was  smitten  to  the  heart  ? 
The  shaft  a  beam  of  Bet  Polglaac's  eyes  ; 
And  now  he  dumplln  loaths,  and  pilchard  pies. 
Youug  was  the  lass,  a  servant  at  St.  Tiny, 
Bom  at  Polpiss,  and  bred  at  Mevagiaxy. 
Calm  o'er  the  mountain  blush'd  the  rising  day. 
And  tlng'd  the  summit  with  a  purple  ray. 
When  sleepleu  tnm  his  hutch  the  lover  stole. 
And  met.  by  chance,  the  mistress  of  his  soul. 
And  -  Whither  go'st  r  he  scratched  his  skull  an^ 

cry'd; 
<•  Arrear,  God  bless  us,"  well  the  nymph  reply'da 
•1  To  Yealston  sure,  to  buy  a  pound  o*  baeky. 
That  us  and  measter  wonderfully  lacky ; 
Ood  bless  us  ale,  this  fortnight,  *pon  my  word. 
We  nothing  smoaks  but  oak  leaves  and  cue-terd.** 

Pengrouze. 
Arrear  then,  Bessy,  1y  aloane  thebacky. 
Sty  here  a  tiny  bit  and  let  us  talky. 
BMsy,  I  loves  thee,  wot  a  ha  me,  lay. 
Wot  ha  Pengrouae,  why  wot  a,  Bessy,  he  I 

B«tPolgla9$, 
Ah,  hunkin,  hunkin,  mind  at  Moushole  fair 
What  did  you  at  the  Choughs,  the  alehouse  there  ? 
When  you  stows  eighteen  pence  in  cakes  and  beer, 
To  treat  that  dirty  trollup.  Mall  Rosevear : 
You  stuffs  it  in  her  gills,  and  makes  such  pucker, 
Arrear  the  people  thoft  you  wid  have  choack  her. 

PtHgmuttm 
Curse  Mall  Rosevear,  I  says,  a  great  Jack  whore, 
1  ne'er  sees  such  a  dirty  drab  before : 
I  stuflb  her  gills  with  cakes  and  beer,  the  hunk. 
She  stuflb  herself,  she  meslin  and  got  drunk. 
Best*  drink  sure  for  her  Jaws  wan't  good  enow. 
So  leckert  makes  her  drunk  as  David's  sow ; 
Her  feaoe  is  like  a  bull's,  and  'tis  a  fooel. 
Her  legs  are  like  the  leg$  o'  coblex's  stooel ; 
Her  eyes  be  grean's  a  lick,^  *>  y«ffers  big, 
Noase  flat's  my  bond,  and  neck  so  black's  a  pig. 

Btt  PcigUuiB, 
Ay,  but  I've  more  to  say ;  this  isn't  ale. 
You  deanc'd  wy  Mall  Rosevear  *t  a sartio  bale; 
She  toald  me  so,  and  lefts  me  wy  a  sneare — 
Ay  I  you,  Pengrouae,  did  deance  wy  Mall  Rosevear. 


•  Best  drink  Implies  strong  beer. 
X  Green  as  a  leek 


f  Rmady. 
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P»ngrauz$. 
Now,  Bcwy,  hire  me,  Bcuy,  rath  aod  loale. 
Hire  me,  I  aayi,  end  thou  eliet  hire  tlie  whoale  i 
One  night,  a  Wenaday  night,  I  tows  to  Goade, 
Aloeae,  a  hoisback,  to  Txcaouae  I  roade ; 
Sure  Bc«y  rath,  diet  hire  me,  'tli  no  liee, 
A  d — mnder  bale  wai  never  eeed  wy  eyes. 
I  hJret  fum  mixsick  at  an  oald  bcame  doore. 
And  hlrca  a  woodnnip  routing  on  the  floore ; 
So  In  I  pope  my  head ;  sayi  I,  arreare  I 
Wliy,  what  a  deTll'i  neame  U  doing  heare  ? 
Why  daandog,  cries  the  crowder  by  the  wale, 
Why  deancing,  deandng,  meatier— 'tit  a  bale. 
Deandng,  tayt  I,  by  Gam  I  hires  tum  preancers, 
But  tdl  us  where  the  derll  be  the  deancen ; 
Fat  fy  the  dust  and  itrawie  to  fleed  about, 
I  oould  not,  Betsy,  spy  the  hoppen  out. 
Atlaste  I  spies  Roserear,  I  wish  her  dead. 
Who  maakes  medcance  all  nite,  the  stinking  Jade. 
Says  I,  I  have  no  shoote  to  kick  a  foote : 
Why  kick,  says  Mall  Roterear,  then  kick  thy  boote. 
And,  Bet,  diet  hire  me,  for  to  leert  us  ale, 
A  fttfthing  candle  wink'd  again  the  wale. 

Bet  Polgiawa* 
Ah,  hnnkln,  hunkln,  I  am  huge  afraid 
That  you  is  laughing  at  a  simple  maid. 

Jwif  ivMse. 
Desre, dearest  Bet,  let's  hug  thee  to  my  hearte, 
And  may  us  never  never  never  pearte ! 
Nn.  if  I  lif«  than,  Bessy,  than  I  wishes 
The  Shackleheads  may  never  close  the  ibhes ; 
That  pieky  dogs  may  cat  the  seeane  when  f  ule, 
Kat*n  to  rags,  and  let  go  ale  the  tchule. 

Bet  PvlglntB. 
Then  here's  my  hond,  and  wy  it  teake  my  hearte. 

Pengrmuie» 
Ooade  bless  us  too,  and  here  is  mines,  ods  hearte  * 
One  buss,  and  then  to  Pilchardlng  I'U  packy. 

Bei  Polglaae, 
And  I  to  Yealstooe  for  my  master's  backy. 

(3)  A  Comitk  Song, 
C9me,  all  ye  Jolly  Tinner  b<yys,  and  Uuen  to  me ; 
111  tell  ee  of  a  storie  shall  make  ye  for  to  see, 
Consamiog  Boney  Peartie,  the  schaames  which  he  had 

maade 
To  stop  our  tin  and  copper  mines,  and  all  our  pilchard 

trftade. 
He  summonsed  forty  thousand  men.  to  Polland  they 

did  goa. 
All  for  to  rob  and  plunder  there  yon  very  well  do 

knawa; 
But  <ef»-thou-«asMi  were  killed,  and  laade  dead  In  blood 

and  goare, 
And  thhty  thousand  ranned  away,  and  I  cante  tell 

where,  fmsure. 
And  should  that  Boney  Peartie  have  forty  thousand  still 
To  maake  into  an  army  to  work  hit  wielied  will. 
And  try  for  to  invaade  us,  if  he  doent  quickly  fly~ 
Why,  forty  thousand  Cornish  boys  thall  knawa  the 

reaaoDwhy. 
Hvrea  for  tin  and  copper,  boys,  and  fisheries  likewiic  I 
Hurea  for  Cornish  maadens — oh,  bless  their  pretty 

eyes! 
Hurea  for  our  ould  gentrie,  and  may  they  never  faaie  I 
Hurea,  hurea  for  Cornwall  1  hurea,  boys,  '« one  and 

aler* 

CUMBERLAND. 
The  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham  may  be  consi- 


dered to  be  identical  in  all  essential  peeuliari- 
ties,  the  chief  differences  arising  from  the  mode 
of  pronunciation.  According  to  Boucher,  the 
dialect  of  Cumberland  is  much  less  uniform  than 
that  of  Westmoreland.  In  Cumberland,  100  is 
in  frequent  use  instead  of  the  long  0,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  example.  A  glossary  of 
Cumberland  words  was  kindly  forwarded  to  m* 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sanderson. 

(1)  Love  in  Cumberland. 
Tune,-^**  Cuddle  roe.  Cuddy." 
Wa,  Jwohn,  what'n  mannishment's  'tis 

'At  ton's  gawn  to  dee  for  a  hlny  I 
Aw  hard  o*  thte  torrable  fiss, 
An'aw's  cum't  to  advise  tha',— 'at  is  m, 

Mun,  thoull  nobbet  Iwoee  teegud  neame 
Wl'  gowlln  an*  whingln  sea  mlckle  1 

CoekswuBturs  I  min  beyde  about  heame. 
An'  let  her  e^en  ga  to  auld  Nickle. 

Thy  plew-geer's  aw  liggin  how<4trow. 
An'  somebody's  stown  thee  thy  couter  ( 

Oh  faiks  t  thou's  duin  little  'at  dow 
To  fash  theesel  ivver  about  her. 

Your  Seymey  has  broken  car  stsng. 

An'  mendit  it  wid  a  dog-coaker ; 
Pump-tree's  geane  aw  wheyt  wraog. 

An'  they've  tent  for  auld  Tom  Stawker 

Young  Ally**  Jus;  '**ir»  the  lane  stee, 
An'  leam'd  peer  Andrew  the  theeker ; 

Thee  mudder  wad  tuflfer't  for  tee. 
An  haw  hadn't  happ*n't  to  cleek  her. 

Thou't  ipoilt  for  aw  manner  o'  wark  i 
Thou  nobbet  litt  p^han  an'  pleennn. 

Odtwucke,  man !  doff  that  durty  tark. 
An'  pretha  gl'e  way  git  a  clean  an  I 

An*  then  gow  to  Carel  wl*  me,— 

Let  her  gang  to  knock-cross  wid  her  tcwomia» 
Sec  clanken  at  market  we^ll  tee, 

A'll  up'od  U'  forgit  her  'or  mwomiB'  I 

(2)  Song,  by  Mut  Blamire. 
What  ailt  thit  heart  tf  mhie  ? 

What  means  this  wat'ry  e'e  ? 
What  gars  me  ay  tum  pale  as  death 

When  I  tak'  leave  o*  thee  ? 

When  thou  art  far  awa*. 

Thott'll  dearer  be  to  me  1 
But  change  o'  place,  and  change  tf  U  Ik, 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  sit  down  ate^en. 

Or  walk  in  morning  air. 
Ilk  rustling  bough  will  seem  to  say, 

I  us'd  to  meet  thee  there  i 

Then  I'll  tit  down  and  wail. 

And  greet  aneath  a  tree. 
And  gin  a  leaf  fa*  i'  my  lap, 
I's  ca't  a  word  free  thee. 

I'll  hie  me  to  the  bow*r 

Where  yews  wi*  rotes  tred. 
And  where,  wi'  monie  a  blushing  bud, 

I  strove  my  face  to  hide  1 

I'll  doat  on  Uka  spot. 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi*  thee. 
And  ca'  to  mind  tome  kindly  looii 

'Neath  ilka  hollow  tree. 

Wi'  tec  thoughtt  i*  my  mind. 
Time  thro'  the  war!  may  gae. 
And  find  me  ttill,  in  twenty  years. 
The  tame  at  I'm  to-day  1 
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T^'  frlendihip  bean  the  tway. 
And  keep*  friends  i*  the  e'e ; 
And  gin  I  think  I  see  the  ■till, 
Wha  can  part  thee  and  me  ? 

DERBYSHIRE. 
'*  This  dialect/'  observes  Dr.  Bosworth,  "  is 
mnarkable  for  its  broad  pronunciation.  In  me 
the  e  is  pronounced  long  and  broad,  as  mee. 
The  /  is  often  omitted  after  a  or  o,  as  aw  for  all, 
eaw,  call,  bowd^  bold,  coud^  cold.  Words  in  ing 
generally  omit  the^,  but  sometimes  it  is  changed 
into  k;  as  think  for  thing,  iovin  for  loving. 
They  use  c<m  for  can ;  eonii^  for  cannot ;  skanner 
for  shall  not ;  wool,  wooner  for  will,  and  will  not ; 
yo  for  you,  &c.*'  Lists  of  provincial  words  pe- 
culiar to  this  county  have  been  kindly  forwarded 
by  Dr.  Bosworth,  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Fox,  the  Rev.  William  Shilleto, 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  L.  Jewitt,  Esq. 

A  Diahgtie  between  Farmer  Bennet  and  7*viiiiii«t 

Ude. 

Farmtr  Bennet,  Tummua,  why  dunner  yo  mend 
meh  ahoom  ? 

7ViiiimM«  Ude,  Beom.  mevter,  'tii  lo  cood,  I  Con- 
ner work  wee  the  tachin  at  aw.  I've  bruckn  it  ten 
timet  I'm  ihur  to  de— it  freeses  lo  hard.  Why, 
Better  hung  out  a  tmock -frock  to  dry,  an  In  three 
minitt  it  wor  froiaen  at  stiff  aa  a  proker,  an  I  Con- 
ner afford  to  keep  a  good  fire ;  I  with  I  cud.  I'd  toon 
mend  yore  thoon,  an  uthert  tow.  I'd  toon  yam 
turn  munney,  I  warrant  ye.  Conner  yo  find  turn 
work  for  m',  metter,  thete  hard  timet  ?  Til  doo 
onoythink  to  addle  a  penny.  I  con  threth— I  con 
tpllt  wood — I  con  mak  ipart— I  con  tMack.  I  con 
tkower  a  dike,  an  I  con  trench  tnw,  but  it  flreeiet 
10  hard.  I  con  winner  —  I  con  fother,  or  milk,  if  there 
he  need  on't.  I  woodner  mind  drivin  plow  or  onny  think. 

Farmer  B,  I  lunner  got  nothin  for  ye  to  doo, 
Tumraut;  but  Metter  Boord  towd  me  Jltt  now  that 
they  wor  gooin  to  winner,  an  that  they  thud  want 
lumbody  to  help  'em. 

Tummue  L.  O,  I'm  glad  on't.  I'll  run  nor  an  see 
whether  I  con  help  'em ;  bor  I  banner  bin  weein  the 
threthold  ov  Metter  Boord'a  doer  for  a  nation  time, 
becos  I  thoot  mitiet  didner  ute  Better  well ;  bur  I 
dunner  bear  malice,  an  so  I'll  goo. 

Farmer  B.  What  did  Mittet  Boord  la  or  doo  to 
B  ester  then  ? 

TWmmiM  L.  Why,  Beater  may  be  wor  lummut  to 
blame  too;  for  her  wor  one  on  'em,  de  ye  ace,  that 
Jawd  Skimmerton, — the  mak-gam  that  frunted  sum 
o'tho  gentefook.  They  taid  'twor  time  to  dun  wee 
sich  litter,  or  tich  ttuff,  or  I  dunner  know  whnt  they 
cawd  it;  but  they  wor  frunted  wee  Hester  bout  it; 
an  I  laid,  If  they  wor  fhinted  wee  Hester,  they  mid 
bee  fhinted  wee  mee.  This  set  mittes's  back  up,  an 
Bester  banner  bin  a  charrin  there  sin.  But  'tit  no 
use  to  bear  malice  t  an  so  I'll  goo  oor,  and  see  which 
we  the  winde  blowt. 

Boeworth'e  AngJo-SoMn  DletUmwrpt  Introd.  p.  31. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
The  MS.  Ashmole  33  contains  an  early  ro- 
mance, written  about  the  year  1377,  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed  by  a  clergyman 
Jiving  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  Several  extracts 
from  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
The  MS.  possesses  great  interest,  having  part  of 


the  author's  original  draught  of  the  romance. 
See  farther  in  Mr.  Black's  Catalogue,  col.  15. 

"  A  Devonshire  song"  is  printed  in  Wits  Inter- 
preter, ed.  1671,  p.  171 ;  the  "  Devonshire  ditty" 
occurs  in  the  same  work,  p.  247.    The  Exmoor 
Scolding  and  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  specimens 
of  the  broad  Devonshire  dialect  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  have  been  lately  repub- 
lished. The  third  edition  was  published  at  Exeter 
in  1746,  4to.    Mr.  Marshall  has  given  a  list  of 
West  Devonshire  words  in  his  Rural  Economy 
ofthe  West  of  England,  1796,  vol.  i.  pp.  323-32, 
but  the  best  yet  printed  is  that  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
appended  to  a  Dialogue    in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  8vo.  1837.     A  brief  glossary  is  also 
added  to  the  Devonshire  Dialogue,  8vo.  1839. 
My  principal  guide,  however,  for  the  dialectical 
words  of  this  county  is  a  large  MS.  collection 
stated  in  Mr.  Thomas  Rodd's  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
for  1845  (No.  276)  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  quoted  in  this  work 
as  Dean  Milles  'MS.   I  have  been  since  informed 
that  it  was  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Hole,  but  in  either  case  its  integrity  and  value 
are  undoubted.    Notes  of  Devonshire  words 
have  been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson,  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  William  Chappell, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe.'    The 
West  Country  dialect  is  now  spoken  in  greater 
purity  in  Devonshire  than  in  any  other  county. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  English  dialects 
are  taken  from  Aubrey's  Natural    History  of 
Wiltshire,  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society : 

The  Northern  partt  of  England   tpeake  guttu- 
rally ;  and  in  Yorkshire  and  the  blthoprlck  of  Dur- 
ham they  have  more  of  the  cadence,  or  Scottith  tone 
than  they  have  at  Edinborough :  in  like  manner,  in 
Berefordthire  they  have  more  of  the  Welch  eadenee 
than  they  have  in  Walea.    The  Westeme  people  can- 
not open  their  mouthet  to  speak  ore  roeundo.  Wee  pro- 
nounce jnm/,  pate»  &e.,  and  especially  in  Devonshire. 
The  Exeter  Coll.  men  In  disputations,  when  they 
allege  Cauea  Cauem  eat  Oauea  Caueatt^  they  pronounce 
it,  Oaza,  Ctattt  ««r  Cata  Caoati  very  un-gracefully. 
Now  ^contra  the  French  and  Italians  doe  naturally 
pronounce  a  fully  ore  rotundo,  and  e,  and  even  chil- 
dren of  French  bom  in  England ;  and  the  farther 
you  goe  South  the  more  fully,  qd.     NB.  Thit  must 
proceed  fiom  the  earth  or  aire,  or  both.     One  may 
observe,  that  the  tpcech  (twang  or  accent— adiantus) 
of  ye  vulgar  begint  to  alter  tome  thing  towardt  the 
Berefordthire  manner  even  at  Cyrencester.      Mi. 
Thorn.  Hobbt  cold  me,  that  Sir  Charles  Cavendi»h 
did  say,  that  the  Grceket  doe  sing  their  words  (at 
the  Bereff.  doe  in  tome  degree).     From  hence  arose 
the  accents,  not  used  by  the  ancientt.     I  have  a 
conceit,  that  the  Britont  ofthe  South  part  of  thit  isle, 
e.  g.  the  Trinobantet,  &e.,  did  tpeak  no  more  guttu- 
rall,  or  twangingt,  than  the  inhabitantt  doe  now. 
The  tone,  accent,  &c.,  dependt  on  the  temper  of  the 
earth  (and  to  to  plantt)  and  aire. 

{I)  A  Lover^  Dialogue, 
Rab,  I  love  dearly,  Bet,  to  hear  the  tdl ;  but,  good 

loving  now,  let'a  tell  o'aummet  elte.     Time  tlipt 

away. 

B«t.  I,  fegi,  that  it  dith.     I  wamis  our  vokes  wob- 

der  what  the  godger's  a  come  ome.    I'll  drive  home*. 

I  with  thee  good  neart. 
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Jlsk.  Why  thCTt  now.  Oh,  Bet  I  yon  gueM  what 
I  ha  to  tell  ehoat,  sod  yon  wemt  hear  me. 

AH.  I|  ley  lo,  eo ;— a  fiddle-de-dee— blind  marct. 

Ra5.  There  agen ! — did  ever  any  boddjr  hear  the 
like?     Well,  foce,  what  be  I  todo  * 

Bat.  I  wiiht  Rab,  you'd  leave  vettiDg  ne.  Pithee, 
le€%  heie  no  man  €tnU 

Rmb,  Woll,  I  we  how  'tik  You'll  be  the  death 
oTtee,  that's  a  lure  thing. 

JBM.  Dear  hart*  how  you  tell  I  I  the  death  o* 
thee  t— no,  not  tot  the  world,  Rab.  Why  I'd  ne'er 
the  heart  to  hurt  thee  nor  any  kindest  thing  in  all 
my  bom  days.  What  whimsies  you  have  I  Why  do 
ye  pat  yoursdf  in  such  a  pucker  ? 

B0b.  Why,  because  the  minnet  I  go  about  to 
break  ny  meend,  whipsooe,  you  be  a>go,  and  than  I 
cottd  bite  my  tongue. 

Btt.  Why  than  will  you  veass  me  away  when  you 
know  I  ean't  abide  to  hear  o'at  ?  Oood-now,  don't'ee 
ay  no  more  about  et«  Us  have  always  been  good 
Mends— let  us  bide  so. 

Umb.  I've  now  began,  and  I  want  let  thee  gp  till 
thee  hast  a*heard  me  out. 

Bee*  Weil,  I  woU,  but  don't* ee  cream  my  hand  m. 

Baft.  I  don't  know  what  I  do  nor  what  I  lay  ;— 
many  many  nearts  I  ha'n't  a  teen'd  my  eyes  vor 
thinking  o^ee.  I  can't  live  so,  'tis  never  the  neer 
to  tell  o'at ;  and  I  must  make  an  end  o'at  wan  way 
or  t'other.  I  be  bent  upon't ;  therefore  don't  stand 
ahiUy-shally,  but  lookeedeaee,  iv  theedlsn't  say  thee 
wid  lia  me,  bevore  thicca  cloud  hath  heal'd  every 
rheen  o*  the  mooo,  sure  an  double-iure  I'll  ne'er 
ax  thee  agen,  but  go  a  soger  and  never  see  home 
no  RMne.  Lock!  lock  I  my  precious,  what  dht  cry  vor? 

Bet,  I  be  a  cruel  moody-hearted  tiresome  body  ; 
and  you  scare  wan,  you  do  so.  I'm  in  a  sad  quan- 
dory.  Iv  I  ay  b.  I  may  be  sorry :  and  if  I  uy  no, 
I  may  be  sorry  too,  limmet.  I  hop  you  wldn't  use 
me  badly. 

lUft.  Diet  think,  my  sweeting,  I  shall  e'er  be 
mard  anew  to  claw  out  my  own  eyes  ?  and  thee  art 
dearer  to  me  than  they  be^ 

BM.  Hold  not  so  breach  now,  but  hear  first  what 
rve  to  ny.  You  most  know,  Rab,  the  leet  money 
I've  a  eioop'd  up  I  be  a  shirk'd  out  o*,  but  'twill 
never  goodee  way  an.  I'll  tell  thee  how  I  was 
a  ''need. 

Jla6.  Oood-now,  lovey,  don'tee  think  o'at.  We 
shall  fhdgee  and  find  without  et  1  can  work,  and 
will  work,  an  all  my  earklng  and  caring  will  be  for 
tlw«,  and  everything  shall  bee  as  thee  woud  ha'et. 
Thee  shall  do  what  thee  wld. 

Bee  I  say  so  too.  Co,  co,  Rab,  how  you  tell  I 
Why,  pithee,  don't'ee  think  I  be  such  a  ninny-ham- 
mer as  to  desire  et.  If 'tis  ordained  I  shall  ha  thee, 
111  do  my  best  to  make  tha  a  gude  wife.  I  don't 
want  tobe  coeker'd.  Hark  1  hark  1  don't  I  hear  the 
bell  lowering  for  eight  ?— 'tis,  as  I  live.  I  shall  ha 
•t  whan  I  get  home. 

BMb.  If  I  let  thee  go  now,  will  meet  me  agen  to- 
Bunrow  evening  in  the  dimmet  ? 

B«t.  NOb  To-morrow  morning  at  milking  time 
I  woU. 

AoA.  Sae. 

JBet.  Sure  and  sure.     So  I  wUh  thee  good  neart. 

Ibi6.  Neart,  neart,  my  sweeting  I 


(2)  John  Chawbaewk  and  hit  wffe  Moll,  cum  up 
f  Exeter  to  lee  the  railway  opened.  May  1, 1844. 

•«  Lor  Johnny !  lor  Johnny !  now  whatlvver  es  that, 
A  nming  along  like  a  hots  upon  wheels  ? 

'TIS  as  bright  ss  yer  buttons,  and  black  as  yer  hat. 
And  Jist  listen,  Johnny,  and  yer  how  'a  squeals  I* 


'« Dash  my  buttons.  If  oil— III  be  dam'd  if  I  know ; 

Us  was  vools  to  come  yerr  and  to  urn  into  danger . 
Let's  be  off— 'a  »pits  vlre  I  lor,  do  let  us  go — 

And  'a  holds  up  his  head  like  a  goose  at  a  stranger. 

'« I  be  a  bit  vrighten'd— but  let  us  bide  yerr ; 

And  hark  how  'a  puffs,  and  'a  caughs,  and  'a  blows  ^ 
He  edden  unlilie  the  old  cart-hoss  last  yer— 

Broken-winded ;— and  yet  only  tee  how  'a  goes  I 

« 'A  urns  upon  ladders,  with  they  things  like  wheeU^ 
Or  hurdles,  or  palings,  put  down  on  the  ground . 

But  why  do  they  let  'un  stray  out  of  the  veels } 
*Tls  a  wonder  they  don't  clap  'un  into  the  pound." 

"  'A  can't  be  alive,  Jan— I  don't  think*  a  can." 
•<  I  hain't  sure  o' that,  Moll,  for  jist  look'ee  how 

'A  breathes  like  a  boss,  or  a  anl  vell'd  old  man  i — 
And  hark  how  he's  bust  out  a  caughlng,  good  now. 

**  'A  never  could  dim'  all  they  waggtns,  d'ee  see, 
If  'a  lived  upon  vetches,  or  turmets,  or  hay  ; 

Why,  they  wsgglns  be  vlll'd  up  with  people— they  bet 
And  do  'ee  but  look  how  ihey'm  larfin  away  I 

"  And  look  to  they  ehildem  a  umlng  about, 
Wi'  their  mouths  vuU  of  gingerbread,  there  by  the 
■hows  I 

And  see  to  the  scores  of  vine  ladles  tum'd  out ; 
And  gentlemen,  all  in  their  best  Zunday  clothes. 

'<  And  look  to  this  house  made  o*  canvas  so  smart ; 

And  the  dinner  set  out  with  such  bussle  and  fuM ; — 
But  us  brought  a  squab  pie,  you  know,  in  the  cart. 

And  a  keg  of  good  sider— so  that's  nort  to  us. 

**  I  Ull  'ee  what 'tis,  Moll— this  here  Is  my  mind, 
The  world's  gone  quite  mase.  as  sure  as  you'm  born. 

'Tls  as  true  as  I'm  living— and  that  they  will  vind, 
With  their  hosics  on  wheels  that  don't  live  upon  com. 

*'  I  wouldn't  go  homeward  b'mbye  to  the  varm 
Behind  such  a  critter,  when  all's  sed  and  dun, 

We've  a  travell'd  score  miles,  but  we  never  got  harm, 
Vor  there's  nort  like  a  market  cart  under  the  sun." 

DORSETSHIRE. 

«  The  rustic  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,"  ohsenres 
Mr.  Barnes,  "  is,  with  little  Tariation,  that  of 
most  of  the  Western  parts  of  England,  which 
were  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  and 
Dorset,  and  parts  of  Somerset  and  Devon."  The 
Dorset  dialect,  however,  has  essential  features 
of  that  of  the  Western  counties  which  are  not 
heard  in  Surrey  or  Hants,  as  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  specimens  here  given.  The 
language  of  the  south-east  part  of  Dorsetshire 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Hants. 

**  In  the  town  of  Poole,"  according  to  Dr. 
Salter,  "  there  is  a  small  part  which  appears  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  who 
are,  and  probably  long  have  been,  the  fishing 
population  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  rustics.  They  have  a  great 
predilection  for  changing  all  the  vowels  into 
short  tt,  using  it  in  the  second  person,but  without 
a  pronoun,  and  suppressing  syllables,  e.  g.  cai*% 
car*t,  can  you  not  carry  it,  &c."  Mr.  Vernon, 
in  remarking  upon  these  facts,  observes,  "  the 
language  of  our  seamen  in  general  is  well  worth 
a  close  investigation,  as  it  certainly  contains  not 
a  few  archaisms ;  but  the  subject  requires  time 
and  patience,  for  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
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call  the  Bellerophon  and  the  Ville  de  Milan,  the 
BUiff  Ruffian  and  the  WheeUem-alongt  there  is 
nothing 

**  But  doth  raflter  a  tea-change 
Into  lomething  new  and  ttrange." 
This  most  be  received  with  some  limitation,  and 
perhaps  applies  almost  entirely  to  difficult  mo- 
dem terms  not  easily  intelligible  to  the  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  principal  English  nautical 
terms  have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries. 

Valuable  lists  of  Dorsetshire  words  have  been 
liberally  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham, 
James  Davidson,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bagster,  Esq., 
Dr.  Salter,  and  G.  Gollop,  Esq. ;  but  my  prin- 
cipal references  have  been  made  to  the  glossary 
attached  by  Mr.  Barnes  to  his  "  Poems  of  Rural 
life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,"  8vo.  1844.  The 
same  work  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  dialect, 
with  an  account  of  its  peculiar  features.  The 
change  of  o  into  a,  so  common  in  Dorsetshire, 
completely  disappears  as  we  proceed  in  a  westerly 
direction  towards  Worcestershire. 

{})  A  Letter  from  a  Parieh  Clerk  m  Dortetshire 
to  an  abeent  Vicar,  m  the  Dialect  qf  the 
County,  Fh>m  *  Poems  on  several  Occasions, 
formerly  written  by  John  Free,  D.D./  8vo. 
Lond.  1757,  p.  81. 

Meaater,  an't  please  you,  I  do  tend 

Theas  letter  to  you  aa  a  ▼rlend, 

Hoping  you'll  pardon  the  inditing, 

Becas  I  am  not  ua'd  to  writing, 

And  that  you  will  not  take  unkind 

A  word  or  ao  ftoin  poor  George  Hind, 

For  I  am  always  in  the  way, 

And  needs  roust  hear  what  people  say. 

First  of  the  house  they  make  a  Joke, 

And  lay  the  chlmnie*  never  smoak. 

Now  the  occasion  of  these  jests. 

As  I  do  think,  where  swallows  nests, 

That  chane'd  the  other  day  to  vaal 

Into  the  parlour,  sut  and  aal. 

Bealde,  the  people  not  a  few 

Begin  to  murmur  much  at  you. 

For  leaTing  of  them  in  the  lurch. 

And  letting  straingers  serTC  the  church. 

Who  are  in  haste  to  go  agen, 

Zo,  we  ha'nt  sang  the  Lord  knows  when. 

And  for  their  preaching,  I  do  know 

As  well  as  moost,  'tis  but  so,  ao. 

Zure  if  the  call  you  had  were  right. 

You  ne'er  oould  thus  your  neighbours  slight. 

But  I  do  fear  you've  set  your  aim  on 

Naught  in  the  world  but  vilthy  mammon,  drc* 

(2)  Axen  Maident  to  goo  to  Fiair, 
To-marra  work  so  hard's  ya  can, 
An'  git  yer  Jobs  up  under  han', 
Var  Dick  an'  I,  an*  Poll's  young  man 

Be  gwiin  to  fiair ;  an*  too 
If  you'll  tiake  hold  ov  each  a  yarm 
Along  the  road  ar  in  the  iwarm 
O'  To'ke,  we'll  kip  ye  out  o'harm. 

An'  gl  ye  a  flairen  too. 
We  woon't  stAyllate  ther;  I'll  beboun' 
We'll  bring  our  shiadcs  back  out  o'  town 
Zome  woys  avore  the  sun  is  down. 

So  long's  the  sky  is  clear ; 
An'  aoo,  when  al  yer  work's  a-done, 
y  er  mother  cant  but  let  ye  run 
An*  see  a  little  o*  the  tmi 

Wher  nothin  te  to  feai. 


The  sun  ha*  floWrs  tolovehis  light, 
The  moon  ha'  sparklen  biooks  at  nlghlt 
The  trees  da  like  the  pliysome  flight 

Ov  ayer  vrom  the  west. 
Let  some  like  empty  sounds  to  mock 
Ther  luonesome  vAlce  by  hill  or  rock, 
But  merry  chaps  da  like  t*  unlock 

Ther  hearts  to  maidens  best. 

Zoo  you  git  ready  now,  d'ye  hear  P 

Thei's  nar  another  flair  so  near. 

An'  thiese  don't  come  but  twice  a  year. 

An'  you  woon't  vind  us  splaren. 
We'll  goo  to  al  the  sights  an'  shows, 
O*  tumblers  wl'  ther  spangled  cloa's. 
An'  conjurers  wi*  cunnen  blows. 

An'  raffle  var  a  flairen. 

(3)  The  Woodlands. 

0  spread  agen  your  leaves  an'  flow'rs, 
Luonesome  woodlands  1  lunny  woodlands 

Here  underneath  the  dewy  show'rs 

O*  warm-lir'd  spring-time,  sunny  woodlanJs 
As  when,  in  drong  ar  obcn  groun', 
Wi'  happy  buoyish  heart  I  voun* 
Thetwitt'ren  birds  a-builden  roun* 

Your  hlgh-bough'd  hedges,  sunny  woodlands 

Ya  gie'd  me  life,  ya  gie'd  me  J4y, 

Luonesome  woodlands !  sunny  woodlands  I 
Ya  gie'd  me  health  as  in  my  pl4y 

1  rambled  droo  ye*  sunny  woodlands  f 
Ya  gie'd  roe  ftecdom  var  to  rove 

In  Airy  meid.  ar  shiady  grove  { 
Ya  gie'd  me  smilen  Fanny's  love. 
The  best  ov  all  o't,  sunny  woodlands 

My  vust  shill  skylark  whiver'd  high, 

Luonesome  woodlands  I  sunny  woodlands ' 

To  sing  below  your  deep-blue  sky. 

An'  white  spring>clouds,  O  sunny  woodlanda . 

An*  boughs  o'  trees  that  oonce  stood  here, 

Wcr  glossy  green  the  happy  year 

That  gie'd  me  oon  I  lov'd  so  dear. 
An'  now  ha  lost,  O  sunny  woodlands  I 

O  let  me  rove  agen  unipled, 

Luonesome  woodlands  I  sunny  woodlands  I 
Along  your  green-bough'd  hedges'  side. 

As  then  I  rambled,  sunny  woodlands ! 
An'  wher  the  miss^n  trees  oonce  stood, 
Ar  tongues  oonce  rung  among  the  wood. 
My  memory  shall  mlake  em  good. 

Though  you've  alost  em,  tunny  woodlands  * 

(4)  The  Weepen  Liady, 
Whenliate  o^  nights,  upon  the  green. 
By  (Aik  wold  house,  the  moon  da  sheen, 
A  llady  there,  a-hangen  low 
Her  head's  a-wak-en  to  an'  Aro 
In  robes  so  white's  the  driven  snow ; 
Wr  oon  yarm  down,  while  oon  da  rest 
Al  lily-white  upon  the  breast 
O  thik  poor  weepen  liady. 

The  eurdlen  win'  an'  whislen  squall 
Do  shiake  the  ivy  by  the  wall. 
An'  miake  the  plyen  tree-tops  rock. 
But  never  ruffle  her  white  f^ock. 
An*  ilammen  door  an*  rottlen  lock 
That  in  <Aik  empty  house  da  sound. 
Da  never  seem  to  miake  look  round 
7Alk  downcast  weepen  liaday, 

A  liaday,  as  the  tiale  da  goo. 

That  oonce  liv'd  there,  an'  lov'd  too  truok 

Wer  by  a  young  man  cast  aside 

A  mother  sad,  but  not  a  bride ; 

An*  then  her  father  in  his  pride 
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Axf  anger  ofllBi'd  oon  o^  two 
Vttll  bitter  thlngi  to  undergoo 
To  thik  poor  weepen  llady. 

That  fthe  hcrsuf  should  leive  hit  door. 

To  darken  It  again  noo  muore, 

Ar  that  her  little  plAyaome  chile, 

A<aent  awoy  a  thousand  mile, 

Oiould  never  meet  her  eye*  to  nnne» 
An*  plAy  again,  till  she  in  ihiame 
Should  die  an'  ledve  a  tambh'd  niame, 
A  tad  TaxBiaken  liady. 

••  Let  me  be  loat.**  she  cried, "  the  while, 
I  do  but  know  var  my  poor  chile ;" 
An'  left  the  huome  ot  al  her  pride. 
To  wander  droo  the  wordle  wide, 
Wi'  grief  that  tow  but  she  ha'  tried. 
An*  Ilk'  a  flowt  a  blow  ha'  broke. 
She  wither'd  wl'  (Alk  deadly  stroke, 
Ai^  died  a  weepen  Lady. 

An*  she  da  keep  a-oomen  on. 
To  aee  tkXk  father  dead  an'  gone, 
As  If  her  soul  could  have  noo  rest 
Avore  her  tcary  dilak's  a-prest 
By  hie  vaiglv-ca  klas  t  aoo  blest 

Be  they  that  can  but  lire  in  love. 

An*  Tine  a  pUace  &  rest  above, 
Unlik'  the  weepen  liady. 

DURHAM. 

The  Durham  dialect  is  the  same  as  that  spoken 
fai  Narthnmberland  and  the  North  Riding  of 
TorlLihire,  the  former  being  more  like  Scotch, 
snd  the  latter  more  like  English,  but  each  in  a 
yery  slight  degree.  The  Durham  pronunciation, 
though  soft,  is  monotonous  and  drawling.  See 
the '  Quarterly  Review'  for  Feb.  1836,  p.  358. 

No  glossary  of  Durham  words  has  yet  ap- 
peared, but  Kennett  has  recorded  a  considerable 
number  in  hia  MS.  Glossary.  I  haye  been  en- 
sbled  to  add  many  unknown  to  that  author, 
deriyed  from  conmiunications  by  the  Rcy.  R. 
Don§^  George  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Miss 
Portns,  E.  T.  'Warbnrton,  Esq., and  Mr.  S.  Ward. 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  true,  Southern 
ED]^h  is  but  Uttle  known  amongst  some  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Durham : 

*'  John,"  aald  a  master  tanner  in  South  Durham, 
the  other  day,  to  one  of  bis  men,  «  bring  In  some 
fad."  John  walked  off,  revolving  the  word  in  his 
Blind,  and  letnined  with  a  pitehfork  I  «*  I  don't 
want  tliac,*  said  the  wondering  tanner ;  •'  I  want  ftael, 
John."  «'  Beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  man,  •*  I 
ihoBght  yoa  wanted  something  to  dim  over  the  skins." 
And  off  he  went  again,  not  a  whit  the  wiser,  but 
ashamed  to  ooofesa  his  ignorance.  Much  meditating, 
he  next  pitdied  upon  the  besom,  shouldering  which, 
he  returned  to  the  oountiog-houae.  His  master  was 
now  in  a  passion.  "  What  a  stupid  aas  you  are,  John," 
he  CBciaimed;  "  I  want  sonie  sticks  and  shavings  to 
Ught  the  flze."  '*  O-h-h-h  1"  r^oined  the  rustic,  '•  thaf  s 
what  yon  want,  is  it  l"  Why  couldn't  you  say  so  at 
list,  master.  Instead  of  using  a  London  dictionary 
•Old  V  And,  wishful  to  show  that  he  was  not  alone 
In  his  ignocasee,  he  called  a  comrade  to  the  tanner's 
presence,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  *<  tueV*  was. 
"Ayei"  amvered  Joe,  •«  ducks  an' geese,  and  sike 
ike  r^OotMkmd  Ofmner, 

ESSEX. 

The  dialect  of  Essex  is  closely  allied  in  some 
ptrts  of  the  county  to  that  of  Kent,  and  in 
othen  to  that  of  Suffolk,  though  generally  not 


so  broad,  nor  spoken  with  the  strong  Suffolk 
whining  tone.  Mr.  Charles  Clark  has  given  a 
glossary  of  Essex  words  at  the  end  of  *  John 
Noakes  and  Mary  Styles,  or  an  Essex  Calfs 
Visit  to  Tiptree  Races,'  8yo.  1839,  and  I  am  in. 
debted  for  many  others  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rer.  W.  Pridden  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hill.  A 
list  of  Essex  words  is  giyen  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  July,  1814,  pp.  498-9. 

(1)  Prom  a  Poem  cf  the  fifteenth  century  ^  by  the 
Vicar  pf  MtUdon. 
Therfor,  my  leA  chyld,  I  schalle  teche  the, 
Herken  me  welle  the  maner  and  the  gy«e. 
How  thi  sowle  inward  schalle  aqueyntyd  be 
With  thewls  good  and  vertw  in  alle  wyise : 
Rede  and  consey  ve,  for  he  is  to  dispioe. 
That  redyth  ay,  and  noot  what  is  ment, 
Suche  redyng  is  not  but  wynde  despent. 
Pray  thi  God  and  prayie  hym  with  alle  thi  lurt, 
Fadir  and  modyr  have  in  reverence. 
Love  hem  welle,  and  be  thou  never  to  smert 
To  her  mennys  consayle,  but  kepe  the  thens, 
Tylle  thu  be  clepid  be  dene  withowjt  offence : 
Salyw  gladly  to  hym  that  Is  moor  dygne 
Than  art  thiselfe,  thu  schalt  thi  plase  rcsygne. 
Drede  thi  mayster,  thy  thynge  loke  thu  kepe, 
Take  hede  to  thy  housold,  ay  love  thy  wyff, 
Plesaunte  wordes  oujt  of  thi  inowth  iclialle  crepe ; 
Be  not  irons,  kepe  thi  behest  os  lyff. 
Be  tempryd,  wyjte,  and  non  excessyff ; 
Thy  wy  ves  wordes  make  thu  noon  actorit^. 
In  fidisclepe  no  moor  thanne  nedyth  the. 

MS.  HarLVflft  U 

(2)  Cock-a^Betfit  HiU. 
At  Tottum's  Cock-a-Bevis  Hill, 

A  sput  suppass'd  by  few. 
Where  toddlers  ollis  haut  to  eye 

The  proper  pritty  wiew ; 

Where  people  crake  so  or  the  place, 

Leaa-ways,  so  I've  hard  say ; 
An*  ftum  its  top  yow,  sarteny. 

Can  see  a  monsus  way. 

*Bout  this  oad  HIU,  I  warrant  ya. 

Their  bog  it  nuver  ceases ; 
They'd  growl  shud  yow  nut  own  that  It 

Beats  Danbury's  an'  to  pieces. 

But  no  sense  ov  a  place,  some  think. 

Is  this  here  hill  so  high,— 
Cos  there.  ftiUoft,  'tis  nation  coad. 

But  tliat  don't  argufy. 

Ylt,  if  they  their  inquirations  maake 

In  winter  time,  some  will 
Condemn  that  place  as  no  great  shakes. 

Where  fblks  ha'  the  coad-chiU  ! 

As  sum'dy,  'haps,  when  nigh  the  sput. 

May  ha'  a  wish  to  see^t,— 
From  Hauldontoun  to  Reldosi'tis, 

An'  'gin  a  fourreleet. 

Where  up  the  road  the  load  It  gooe 

So  lugsome  an'  so  stlH; 
That  bosses  mosly  kitch  a  whopy 

Frum  drivers  in  a  tiff. 

But  who'd  pay  a  boss  when  tugging  on  ? 

None  but  a  tetchy  elf  t 
Tis  right  on  plain  etch  chap  deaarvM 

A  clumsy  thump  himself. 

Haul'd  O'er  the  coals,  sich  fellan  e'er 

Shud  be,  by  Martin's  Aet  i 
Btat,  then,  they're  ray ther  moggy  oft» 

So  with  um  we're  not  lacu 


•  •• 
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But  thuttUis,  'hapi.  to  let  um  oaf 

It  wrongt  becot  etch  carter, 
If  maade  to  unart,  hb  P's  and  Q*a 

He'd  mine  for  ever  arter. 

At  Cock-a-Bevis  Hill,  too,  the 

Wiseacres  show  a  tree. 
Which  if  yow  clamber  up,  beiure, 
^  A  precious  way  yow  see. 

I  dorn't  thinlc  I  cud  clime  it  now, 

Aidoe  I  utter  end  ; 
I  shudn*t  warsley  loike  to  troy. 

For  guekh  cum  down  I  thud. 

My  head  'ood  twim,— I  'oodn't  do'it 

Nut  even  for  a  guinea : 
A  naarbour  ax'd  me,  tother  day, 

'*  Naa,  naa,"  says  I,  •*  nut  quinny." 

At  Cocka-Bevlt  Hill,  I  was 

A -goon  to  tell  the  folkt, 
Some  wartet  hack— when  I  hargun — 

In  peace  there  lived  John  Noakes. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
It  haa  been  already  remarked  that  the  orga- 
nic formi  of  the  Gloacestershire  dialect  have 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  are  to  be 
traced  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle. 
Many  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  here  preserved  in 
great  purity.  "  He  geunne  it  him/'  he  gave  it 
him,  the  yerb  geutme  being  in  general  use 
amongst  the  peasantry.  The  dialect  is  more 
similar  to  that  of  Somersetshire  than  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  though  not  so  sto)ngly 
marked  as  a  Western  dialect.  They  change  o 
into  a,  9  into  r,/into  v,  t  into  d^p  into  b,  short 
a  into  t  or  aoy,  long  e  into  eea,  long  t  into  «y, 
long  0  into  ooa.  The  A.-S.  termination  en  is 
still  preserved ;  thee  is  used  for  thou  and  you  / 
iMlk  is  in  constant  use ;  her  is  put  for  she,  she 
for  hcTf  /for  me,  and  ou  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Com- 
munications of  Gloucestershire  words  have  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  Miss 
Shipton,  and  Mr.  E.Wright 

George  Ridler^s  Oven. 
The  stwont  that  built  George  Ridler's  oven. 

And  thauy  qeum  ^m  the  Bleakeney's  quaar ; 
And  George  he  wur  a  Jolly  old  mon. 

And  his  yrad  it  graWd  above  his  yare. 

One  thing  of  George  Ridler  I  must  commend. 

And  that  wur  not  a  notable  tbeng  { 
He  mead  his  braags  avoore  he  died, 

Wi'  any  dree  brothers  his  aons  as'hou'd  leng. 

There  s  Dick  the  treble  and  John  the  mean. 
Let  every  mon  aing  in  hit  auwn  pleace ; 

And  George  he  wur  the  elder  brother. 
And  therevoore  he  would  sing  the  beats. 

Mine  hostest't  moid  <and  herneaum  'twur  Nell) 
A  pretty  wench,  and  I  lov'd  her  well ; 

I  lov'd  her  well,  good  reauaon  why, 
Becaute  aihe  lov'd  my  dog  and  I. 

Xy  dog  it  good  to  catch  a  hen, 

A  duck  or  goose  is  vood  for  men  ; 
And  where  good  company  I  spy, 

O  thether  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 

My  mwother  told  I  when  I  wur  young, 
If  I  did  voUow  the  strong-beer  pwoot ; 

That  drenk  would  pruv  my  auverdrow. 
And  ineattk  me  wear  a  tharead-bare  cwoat 


My  dog  has  gotten  altch  a  tridk. 
To  visit  molds  when  thauy  be  alA  t 

When  thauy  be  sick  and  like  to  die, 
O  thether  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 

When  I  have  dree  ^spencet  under  my  tfanaibb 
O  then  I  be  welcome  wherever  I  come ; 

But  when  I  have  none,  O  then  I  pats  by, 
'Tit  poverty  pearta  good  company. 

If  I  thould  die,  at  it  may  hap. 

My  greaure  thall  be  under  the  good  yeal  tap. 
In  vouled  earms  there  wool  ut  lie. 

Cheek  by  Jowl  my  dog  and  I ' 

» 

HAMPSHIRE. 
The  romance  of  Octavian,  according  to  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  "  is  in  the  Hampshire  dialect  nearly 
as  it  is  spoken  now."  Although  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  the  literal  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  an  extract  from  it  may  be  compared 
with  a  modem  specimen  of  the  dialect.  A  short 
glossary  of  Hampshire  words  is  given  in  Wamer'a 
collections  for  that  county.  The  dialect  of  the 
west  of  the  county  is  similar  to  that  of  Wiltshire, 
/  being  changed  into  v,  and  th  into  d;  and  un 
for  him,  her,  it.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  in 
Hampshire  every  thing  is  called  he  except  a  tom- 
cat which  is  called  she. 

(1)  Ertractfram  the  early  romance  qf  Oetonan 
Imperator. 

The  kny5tys  logh  yn  the  halle. 

The  mantellyt  they  yeve  mcnstralasaUe; 

Lavor  and  basyn  they  gon  calle 

To  wassche  and  aryse. 
And  syth  to  daunce  on  the  wall* 
Of  Parys. 

Whan  the  soudan  thys  tydyng  herd^ 
For  ire  as  he  wer  wod  he  ferd ; 
He  ran  with  a  drawe  swerde 

To  hys  mamentrye. 
And  alle  hyt  goddyt  ther  heamemda 

With  greet  envye. 

Asterot,  Jopyn,  and  Mahoun 
He  alle  to-hew  with  hys  fachoun. 
And  Jubiter  he  drew  adoun 

Of  hyt  autere : 
He  seyde,  hy  nere  worth  a  scaloune 

Alle  y-fere. 

Tho  he  hadde  hys  goddys  y-lbete. 

He  was  abated  of  alle  hys  hete. 

To  seude  hyttendys  nolde  he  najt  letc^ 

Tho  anoonryjt. 
To  Babylonye  after  lordet  greta 

To  help  hym  fyjt. 

MS.  GMf.  Calig.  A.  li.  f.  St. 

j4  Letter  to  the  Editor  qf  the  Times,  from  apoor 
Man  at  Andoter,  on  the  Union  Workhouse, 

Sir.— Hunger,  as  I've  heerd  say,  breaks  through 
Stone  Walls ;  but  yet  I  shodn't  have  thought  of  let- 
ting you  know  about  my  poor  Mittut't  death,  but 
all  my  nelboun  tay  tell  it  out,  and  it  can't  do  you 
no  harm  and  may  do  others  good,  specially  as  Par- 
liament it  to  meet  soon,  when  the  Gentlefoke  will  be 
talking  about  the  working  foke. 

I  be  but  a  farmers  working  man,  and  was  married 
to  my  Mitsut  26  years  agone,  and  have  three  Chil- 
dem  living  with  me,  one  10,  another  7,  and  t'other 
3.  I  be  subject  to  bad  rumatia,  and  never  eama  no 
more,  as  you  may  Judg'    han  to  pay  rent  and  keep 
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oar  bodiM  aad  tonb  together  when  w«  be  all  well. 
1  wu  tended  by  Mr.  Weitlake  when  he  wu  Union 
Doctor,  but  when  the  Guardians  turned  him  out  it 
was  a  bad  job  for  aU  the  Poor,  and  a  predous  bad 
Job  for  me  and  mine. 

Mr.  Payne  when  he  eome  to  be  our  Union  Doctor 
tended  upon  me  up  to  almost  the  end  of  last  April, 
but  whfD  I  send  up  to  the  Union  Bouse  as  usual, 
Mr.  Broad,  the  Relerlng  OfBcer,  send  back  word 
there  was  nothing  for  me,  and  Mr.  Payne  wodnt 
come  no  more.  I  was  too  bad  to  work,  and  had  not 
Vittals  for  me,  the  Mistus,  and  the  young  ones,  so  I 
was  forced  to  sell  off  the  Bed,  Bedstead,  and  furni- 
ture of  the  young  ones,  to  by  Vittals  with,  and  thiMH 
I  and  Missus  and  the  young  ones  had  only  one  bed 
for  all  of  us.  Missus  was  very  bad,  to,  then,  but  as 
we  knowd  twere  no  use  to  ask  the  Union  for  nothink 
cept  we'd  all  go  into  the  Workhouse,  and  which 
MUsus  couldn't  a  bear,  as  she'd  bin  parted  from  the 
«Aildem,  she  sends  down  to  tcU  Mr.  Westlake  how 
bad  we  was  a  doing  off,  and  he  oomcs  to  us  directly, 
and  tends  upon  us  out  of  charity,  and  gives  Missus 
Mutton  and  things,  which  he  said,  and  we  know'd 
too  well,  she  wanted  of,  and  be  gives  this  out  of  his 
own  Pocket. 

Mlasus  complaint  growd  up<m  her  and  she  got  to 
very  bad,  snd  Mr.  Westlake  says  to  us,  I  do  think 
the  guardians  wouldn't  let  your  wife  lay  here  and 
starve,  but  would  do  s<miething  for  you  if  they 
knowed  how  bad  you  wanted  things,  and  so,  says  he, 
ril  give  you  a  Sertiflcate  for  some  Mutton  and 
things,  and  you  take  it  to  Mr.  Broad,  the  relevlng 
officer.  Well,  1  does  this,  and  he  tells  me  that  hed 
give  it  to  the  guardians  and  let  me  know  what  they 
said.  I  see*  him  again,  and  O,  says  he,  I  gived  that 
Sertiflcate  to  the  Guardians,  but  they  chucked  it  a 
one  side  and  said  they  wouldnt  tend  to  no  sudi 
thing,  nor  give  you  nothing,  not  even  if  Missus  was 
dying.  If  you  has  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Westlake, 
as  they  had  turned  him  off. 

I  told  my  Miuus  this,  and  then  says  she  we  must 
Cry  to  get  their  Union  Doctor,  Mr.  Payne,  as  we  can't 
go  on  for  ever  taking  things  trom  Mr.  Westlake's 
Pocket,  and  he  turned  out  of  Place,  and  so  good  to 
many  poor  folks  besides  us.  So  we  gets  Mr.  Payne 
after  a  bit  to  come  down  ;  and  he  says  to  Missus 
you're  very  bad,  and  I  shall  order  the  Union  to  send 
you  Mutton  and  other  things.  Next  Week  Mr. 
Payne  calls  again,  and  asks  Missus  did  she  have  the 
things  he'd  ordered  for  her  to  have  ?  She  says  I've 
had  a  ahiliings  worth  of  Mutton,  Sir.  Why,  says 
he.  you  wants  other  things  besides  Mutton,  and  I 
ordered  them  for  you  in  the  Union  Book,  and  you 
ought  to  have  them  in  your  bad  state.  This  goes  on 
for  5  or  6  weeks,  only  a  shillings  worth  of  Mutton  a 
Wcdi  being  allowed  her,  and  then  one  Week  a  little 
Gin  was  allowed,  and  aftCT  that  as  Missiu  couldnt 
get  out  of  bed  a  Woman  was  sent  to  nurse  and  help 
ber. 

I  didnt  ask  Mr.  Payne  to  order  these  ere  things, 
tbo'  bad  enof  God  knows  they  was  wanted ;  but  in 
the  first  week  In  last  November  I  was  served  with  a 
summons  to  tend  afore  our  Mayor  and  Justices  under 
the  Vagrance  Act ;  I  think  they  said  twas  cause  I 
had  not  found  these  things  for  Missus  myself ;  but 
the  Union  Doctor  had  ordered  em  of  the  Guardians 
on  hie  sponaibiUty.  Well,  I  attends  afove  the 
Justices,  and  there  was  nothing  against  me,  and  so 
they  puts  it  off,  and  orders  me  to  tend  afore  em 
again  next  week,  which  I  does,  and  then  there  wasnt 
coof  for  em  to  send  me  to  Gaol,  as  the  Guardians 
wanted,  fbr  a  Month,  and  they  puts  it  off  again  for 

ithcr  Waek,  and  says  I  must  come  afore  em  again. 


and  which  I  does ;  and  they  tells  me  thercs  nothing 
proved,  that  I  could  aford  to  pay  for  the  things,  and 
I  mite  go  about  my  business. 

I  Just  loses  three  days'  work,  or  pretty  handy,  by 
this,  and  that  made  bad  a  good  bit  worae.  Next  Day 
Mr.  Payne  comes  again,  and  Missus  was  so  out- 
daceous  bad,  she  says  cant  you  give  n*e  somrthing 
•tf  do  me  good  and  ease  me  a  bit ;  says  Mr.  Payne,  I 
dont  see  you  be  much  worse.  Yes,  I  be,  says  Missus, 
and  I  wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  send  for 
Mr.  Westlake,  as  I  thinks  he  knows  what'd  make  me 
easier,  and  cure  the  bad  pains  I  do  suflfer.  Mr.  Payne 
abused  my  Poor  Missus,  and  dared  her  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  so  we  were  feared  to  do  it, 
lest  I  should  be  pulled  up  again  afore  the  Justices, 
and  lose  more  days  work,  and  prhaps  get  sent  to 
Gaol.  Bight  days  after  this  Mr.  Payne  never  having 
come  nlst  us,  and  the  Union  having  lowd  us  nothing 
at  all,  my  poor  Missus  dies,  and  dies  from  want,  and 
In  agonies  of  pain,  and  as  bad  off  as  if  shed  been  a 
Savage,  for  she  could  only  have  died  of  wsnt  of  them 
things  which  she  wanted  and  I  oouldnt  buy  if  she'd 
been  in  a  foreign  land,  were  there  no  Parsons  and 
People  as  I've  heard  tell  be  treated  as  bad  as  dogs. 

Years  agone,  if  any  body  had  been  half  so  bad  as 
my  Missus,  and  nobody  else  would  have  tended  to 
her,  there'd  been  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  at  all 
evenu,  who'd  have  prayed  with  her,  and  seen  too 
that  she  didn't  die  of  starvation,  but  our  Parson  is 
in  favor  of  this  here  new  Law,  and  as  he  geu  00/.  a 
year  from  the  Guardians,  he  amt  a  going  to  quarrel 
with  his  Bread  and  Cheese  for  the  likes  of  we,  and 
so  he  didnt  come  to  us.  Altho*  he  must  have  knowed 
how  HI  Missus  was ;  and  she,  poor  creature,  went 
out  of  this  here  world  without  any  Spiritual  consi- 
lation  whatsomever  from  the  Poor  Man's  Church. 

We'd  but  one  bed  as  I've  telied  you,  and  only  one 
Bedroom,  and  it  was  very  bad  to  be  all  in  the  same 
Room  and  Bed  with  poor  Missus  after  she  were 
dead ;  and  as  I'd  no  money  to  pay  for  a  Coffin,  I 
goes  to  Mr.  Broad,  then  to  Mr.  MiOer,  one  of  the 
Guardians,  and  then  to  the  overseers,  and  axes  all 
of  'em  to  find  a  Coffin,  but  'twere  no  use,  and  so, 
not  knowing  what  in  the  World  to  do,  off  I  goes  to 
tell  Mr.  Westlake  of  it,  and  he  was  soon  down  at  the 
House,  and  blamed  me  much  for  not  letting  he  know 
afore  Minus  died,  and  finding  we'd  no  food  nor  fire, 
nothing  for  a  shrowd  cept  we  could  wash  up  some* 
thing,  and  that  we'd  no  soap  to  do  that  with,  he 
gives  us  something  to  get  these  ere  things,  and  tells 
me  to  go  again  to  the  Relevlng  Officer  and  f  others 
and  try  and  get  a  Coffin,  and  to  tell  un  Missus  ought 
to  be  bunried  as  soon  as  possible,  else  t^would  make 
us  all  ill.  This  I  does  as  afore,  but  get  nothing, 
and  then  Mr.  Westlake  give  me  an  order  where  to 
get  a  Coflln,  and  il  he  had  not  stood  a  friend  to  me 
and  mine,  I  can't  think  what  would  have  become  of 
em,  as  twas  sad  at  Nighto  to  see  the  poor  little  things 
pretty  nigh  break  their  hearts  when  they  seed  their 
poor  dead  mother  by  their  side  upon  the  Bed. 

My  troubles  wasnt  to  end  even  here,  for  Strang  to 
tell  the  Registrer  for  Deaths  for  this  District  dont 
live  in  this  the  largest  Parish  with  about  MOO  inha- 
bitants, but  at  a  little  Village  of  not  more  than  Mm 
People  and  ft  Miles  off,  so  I  had  to  walk  there  and 
back  10  miles,  which  Is  very  hard  upon  us  poor  folk, 
and  what  Is  worse  when  I  got  there  the  Registrer 
wasnt  up ;  and  when  he  got  up  he  wouldnt  tend  to  me 
afore  hed  had  his  breakfast,  and  I  was  aforced  to  wait 
about  until  hed  had  done  breakfast,  and  It  seemed  as 
'twas  a  very  long  time  for  a  poor  chap  like  me  to  be 
kept  a  waiting,  whilst  a  man  who  Is  paid  for  doing 
what  I  wanted  won't  do  such  little  work  as  that 
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afoTC  here  made  hUielf  comfortable,  tho*  I  tailed 
him  how  bad  I  wanted  to  get  back,  and  that  I  should 
looae  a  Day  by  hit  keeping  me  waiting  about. 

That  this  i»  mostly  the  fault  of  the  Guardiant 
rather  than  anybody  else  Is  my  firm  belelf,  tho*  if 
Mr.  Payne  had  done  his  duty  bed  a  been  with  Minus 
many  times  afbre  she  died  and  not  have  left  her  as 
he  did,  when  he  knowed  she  was  so  bad,  and  hed  a 
made  un  give  her  what  she  wanted ;  but  then  he 
must  do,  he  says  Just  what  the  Guardlau  wishes,  and 
that  arnt  to  attend  much  on  the  Poor,  and  the  Re- 
leving  Officer  is  docked  if  what  he  gives  by  even  the 
Doctors  orders  arnt  proved  of  by  the  Guardians 
aterward,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  th6  UtUe  Ohi  the 
Doctor  ordered  out  of  his  own  Pocket,  and,  as  the 
Newspaper  says,  for  the  Nurse,  as  this  was  put  in 
our  Paper  by  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who,  but  I  be- 
lieves tis  true,  last  week. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  judge 
whether  the  Poor  can  be  treated  any  where  so  bad 
as  they  be  in  the  Andover  Union. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The  pronoun  a  is  used  for  he,  she,  or  it.  Strong 
preterits  are  current,  climb,  clomb,  heaye,  hove, 
pick,  puck,  shake,  shuckf  squeeze,  aguoie,  &c. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  must  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  the  Midland  division.  The  word  just 
is  used  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  Instead  of 
saying,  I  have  but  just  returned,  they  say  I  re- 
turned but  just.  A  list  of  Herefordshire  words 
is  given  in  Duncnmb's  History  of  Hereford,  and 
a  more  extended  one  has  recently  been  sepa- 
rately published,  8vo.  1839.  I  am  indebted  for 
many  words  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  to 
lists  given  me  by  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  T.  W.  Lane, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

!1)  From  Maximon,  a  tale  in  a  MS,  written  in 
Herefordahire  of  the  time  of  Edward  11, 

Herkne  to  my  ron. 
As  ich  ou  telle  con, 

Of  elde  al  hou  yt  gos, 
Of  amodymon, 
Hihte  Maxumon, 

Soth  withoute  lea. 
Clerc  he  was  ful  god. 
So  moni  mon  understocL 

Non  herkne  hou  it  wes. 

Ys  wille  he  hevede  y*noh, 
Purpre  and  pal  he  droh. 

Ant  other  murthes  mo. 
He  wes  the  feyrest  mon, 
Wlth-outen  Absolon, 

That  seththe  wes  ant  tho. 
Tho  laste  is  lyf  so  longe. 
That  he  bigan  unstronge. 

As  mony  tides  so. 
Him  con  rewe  sore 
Al  is  Wilde  lore. 

For  elde  him  dude  so  wo ; 

So  son«  as  elde  him  com 
Ys  boo  an  honde  he  aom. 

Ant  gan  of  reuthes  red* 
Of  his  herte  ord 
He  made  moni  word. 

Ant  of  is  ly ves  dedew 
Be  gan  mene  is  mone  t 
to  febto  were  is  bone. 


Ys  hew  bigOD  to  weda. 
So  clene  he  was  y-goo. 
That  heu  ne  hade  he  non : 

Ys  herte  gao  to  Uede. 

Care  and  kunde  of  elde 
aiaketh  mi  body  felde. 

That  y  na  mai  stonde  upriht ; 
'  Ant  min  herte  unbolde. 
Ant  mi  body  to  colde» 

That  er  thou  wes  so  lyht. 
Ant  mi  body  thunne. 
Such  Is  worldes  wunne, 

This  day  me  thinketh  nyht. 

MS.  HarL  98S3,  f.  !& 

(2)  From  an  English  trofulation  qf  Maeer  de 
virtutibut  herbarum,  made  by  John  Lelamour, 
scolemaister  qfaerforde,  1373. 

Mowsere  growith  lowe  by  the  grownde,  and  berith 
a  yellowe  floure.  Drlnke  the  Juis  with  wyne  other 
ale,  and  anoynte  the  rejnn  and  the  bak  with  the 
blode  of  a  fox,  for  the  stone.  Also  stampe  him  and 
mylfoly  togadyr,  and  drinke  that  Juls  with  white 
wyne,  and  that  wlUe  make  one  to  pisse.  Also  drinke 
the  juis  with  stale  ale,  a  seke  man  that  is  woundid, 
and  yf  he  holdlthe  that  drinke  he  shalle  lyfe,  and  yf 
he  caste  hit  he  shalle  dye.  Also  drinke  the  Jub  of 
this  erbe  for  the  squynancy.         MS.  Sloane  5,  f .  3S. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

There  seem  to  be  no  peculiarities  of  dialect 
here  which  are  not  common  to  the  a4Joining 
county  of  Cambridgeshire.  They  say  mort  for 
a  quantity;  a  mort  of  people,  a  mort  of  rain. 
To-y ear  for  this  year,  like  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Wonderful  for  very ;  his  pain  were  wonderful 
great.  To  get  hinue(f  ready,  for  to  dress  hun- 
self ;  he  is  too  weak  to  get  himself  ready.  If  a 
disorder  or  illness  of  any  kind  be  inquired  for, 
they  never  say  it  is  better  or  worse,  but  that's 
better,  or  that's  worse,  with  an  emphasis  on  that. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Homer  kindly  favoured  me 
with  a  list  of  the  few  provincial  words  which 
may  be  peculiar  to  this  county. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  dialect  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
island  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  county 
to  which  it  is  opposite.  The  accent  is  rather 
mincing  than  broad,  and  has  little  of  the  vulgar 
character  of  the  West  country  dialects.  The 
tendency  to  insert  y  in  the  middle  of  words  may 
be  remarked,  and  the  substitution  of  vfoi  fn 
not  uncommon  among  the  peasantry,  but  by  n 
means  general.  The  pronunciation  may  gene- 
rally be  correctly  represented  by  the  duplicati  n 
of  the  vowels. 

No  printed  glossary  of  Isle  of  Wight  provin. 
cialisms  has  yet  appeared,  but  a  very  valuable 
one  in  MS.,  compiled  by  Captain  Henry  Smith 
was  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his 
relative,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.  f.8.a.  It 
has  been  fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  Use- 
ful communications  have  also  been  received 
from  E.  J.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Dr.  Bromfield,  and 
Dr.  Salter. 
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in 


Win. 

Jan. 

wm. 


Speekmen  f^thelfUi^  niffht  diaket. 
Jan.     What's  got  there  yoa  ? 
Kltf.     A  bUttiuuhun  ttnidillebob  craalun  about  in  the 

nammut  bag. 
Jan.     Suaddlebobl     Wheredcd'st  leyarn  to  caal'nbj 

that  neyam  ? 
Will.    Why,  what  ihoud  e  eaarn  ?  tat  the  right  nayam 

can  ut? 
Jan.     Right  neyam.  no !  why  ye  gun  aote  vool,  caan*t 

are  tei  a  Dumbledore  ? 
WUL    I  knows  tes,  but  rur  sal  that  Straddlebob^s  ao 

right  a  neyam  voni  as  Dumbledore  ci. 
Jan.     Come.  Ill  be  deyand  if  I  doant  laay  thee  a  quart 

o'  that 
WUL     Done !  and  I'll  az  meyastnr  to  night  when  I 
gooa  whooam,  bee't  how  't  wool. 
(Accordingly  ncejutur  was  applied  to  by  Will, 
who  made  his  dacbion  known  to  Jan  the 
next  morning.) 
I  ny,  Jan !     I  axed  mayastur  about  that  are 

but  night. 
Well  t  what  ded  *ttr  aay  r 
Why  a  aed  one  neyam  es  jest  ao  vittun  Tom  as 
tothar,  and  he  ioua  a  ben  caald  Straddlebob 
ever  snnce  the  Island  was  vust  meyad. 
The  devTuI  a  hav  I  if  that* s  the  keeas  I  spooas  I 
loat  the  quart. 
wm.    That  thee  has't  lucky  I  and  weMI  goo  down  to 
Arrerton  to  the  Hed  Lion  and  drink  un  ater 
we  done  work. 

KENT. 

The  modem  Kentish  dialect  is  slightly  brosd, 
indeed  more  so  than  that  of  Surrey  or  Sussex. 
Dorjf,  pUtty^  waiy,  for  day,  play,  way,  &c  They 
say  wAo  for  Aotr,  and  vice  vena.  Mate,  instead 
of  boy  or  lad,  is  the  usual  address  amongst 
equals.  The  interchange  of  v  and  w  is  common 
here  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis.  As  in  most 
parts  of  England,  the  pronunciation  of  names  of 
places  differs  very  much  from  the  orthography, 
e.  g.  Sttmmek  for  Serenoaks,  Dotm  for  Darenth, 
Leimsm  for  Lewisham,  &c.  No  glossary  of 
Kentish  wor&  has  yet  been  published  unless  we 
may  ao  style  a  short  list  of  words  in  Lemis's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet, 
1736,  pp.  35-39,  but  I  have  reoelTed  valuable 
eommimications  from  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lloyd, 
John  Brent,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Strei^eUd, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking,  John  Pemberton  Bart- 
lett,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Thomas  Wright, 
Ssq.,  Hiss  Cotterell,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  and 
A.  J.  Dunkin,  Esq.  An  early  song  in  this  dia- 
lect occurs  in  Ravenscroft's  Melismata,  1611. 

We  have  a  most  curious  specimen  of  the 
Kentish  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1340) 
in  the  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,  a  MS.  in  the  Arundel 
ooDection.  An  extract  frxim  it  will  be  found  at 
p.  801,  and  another  is  here  given.  The  change 
of/ into  V,  and  ff  into  j,  are  now  generally  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  country  dialect,  but  appear  at 
this  early  period  to  have  extended  over  the 
South  of  England.  In  the  next  century,  the 
broadness  of  the  dialect  was  not  so  genend.  At 
least,  a  poem  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  MS. 
at  Oxford,  written  in  Kent,  is  remarkably  pure, 
although  the  author  excuses  himself  for  his 
language: 


And  though  myn  English  be  symplll  to  myn  enteat, 
Hold  me  excusid,  for  I  was  borne  in  Kent. 

Jf&La«d.  416,  f.49. 

The  principal  peculiarity  in  this  MS.  seems  to 
consist  in  e  being  the  prefix  to  the  verb  instead 
of  i  or  y.  For  a  long  period,  however,  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Kentish  peasantry  was  strongly 
marked.  In  a  rare  tract  entitled,  '*How  the 
Plowman  lerned  his  Paternoster,"  a  character  is 
thus  mentioned: 

He  was  patched,  tome,  and  all  to-rente ; 

Itsemcd  by  his  langage  that  he  was  borne  in  Kente. 

R$lifuim  Antiqtm,  vol.  1.  p.  4/6, 

The  following  very  curious  passage  from 
Caxton  will  further  illustrate  this  fact : 

And  certaynly  our  langage  now  uied  varyeth 
ferre  from  that  whiche  was  used  and  spoken  whan  I 
was  bnme,  for  we  Englysshcmen  ben  borne  under 
tJie  dumyoacyon  of  ttie  mone,  whiche  is  never  sted- 
faste,  but  ever  waverynge,  wexynge  one  season,  and 
waneth  and  dyicreaseth  another  season ;  and  that 
eomyn  Englysshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth 
flrom  another,  insomoche  that  In  my  daycs  happened 
that  certayn  marchauntes  were  in  a  shippe  la 
Tamyse  for  to  have  sayled  over  the  see  faito 
Zelande,  and  for  lacke  of  wynde,  the!  taryed  atte 
Forlond,  and  wente  to  lande  for  to  refreshe  them. 
And  one  of  theym,  named  Sheflfelde,  a  mereer,  cam 
into  an  hows  and  axed  for  mete,  and  spccyally  he 
aiyd  after  eggys ;  and  the  goode  wyf  answerde  that 
she  cottde  speke  no  Frenshc,  and  the  marchaunt  was 
angry,  for  he  also  coude  speke  no  Frenshe,  but  woide 
have  hadde  egges,  and  the  understode  hym  not; 
and  thenne  at  laste  another  sayd  that  he  wolde  have 
flyren.  Then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  understod 
hym  wel.  Loo,  what  shclde  a  man  In  thysa  dayes 
now  wry  te  egges  or  e^en  t  Certaynly  it  is  harde  to 
playse  every  man,  bycause  of  dyversit^  and  chaunge 
of  langage.  Ckufen'*  EMtydot,  1480. 

(1)  Extract  from  the  Ayenbyte  qf  Inwyt ^  MS. 
Arundel  57,  ff.  86-87. 
Me  ret  ine  lives  of  holy  vadercs  that  an  holy  man 
tealde  hou  he  com  to  by  monek.  and  sede  hou  thet 
he  hedde  y>by  ane  payenes  aone,  thet  wee  a  preat  to 
the  momenettes.  And  tho  he  wes  a  child  on  time 
he  yede  Into  the  temple  mid  his  vader  priveliehe : 
ther  he  yief  ane  gratne  dyevel  thet  let  ope  ane 
vyealdinde  stole,  and  al  his  mayne  aboute  him. 
Ther  com  on  of  the  princes,  and  leat  to  him ;  tho  he 
him  aksede  the  like  thet  set  ine  the  stole  huannea 
he  com,  and  be  anauerede  thet  he  com  vram  aiv 
londe  huer  he  hedde  arercd  and  y-mad  manye  v^rvn 
and  manye  vljtlnges,  mo  thet  moche  vcik  werca 
y-sshije,  and  moche  blod  ther  y-ssed.  The  maystor 
him  acsede  ine  hou  moche  time  he  hette  thety-dn, 
and  ft  ^  anauerede  Ine  thritti  dajes.  He  him  lede, 
Ine  BV'^  moche  time  heat  suo  lite  y-do  }  Ttio  he 
bet  thetha  wer  rl5t  wel  y-beate,  and  evele  y-drsje. 
Efter  than  com  another  thet  aisuo  to  him  leat  ase 
theverste.  The  reayaur  him  actede  huannes  ha 
com.  He  ansuerede  thet  he  com  vram  the  se  hurt 
he  hedde  y-mad  manye  tempestas,  vele  ssipes  to- 
broke,  and  moche  volk  adreyct.  The  maister  acsedr. 
ine  hou  long  time.  He  ansuerede  ine  tuentl  da3ei 
He  aayde,  ine  luo  moche  time  best  suo  lite  y-dof 
Efterward  com  the  thrldde,  thet  ansuerede  thet  ti* 
com  vram  ane  cite  huer  he  hedde  y-by  at  ane 
bredale,  and  ther  he  hedde  arered  and  y-mad  cheastes 
and  striff,  auo  thet  moche  volk  ther  were  y-slaje, 
and  ther-to  he  hedde  y  sla^e  thane  hosebounde.   TU 
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BMbter  liini  acsede  hou  long  time  be  lette  thet  tot 
to  done.  He  ansuercde  thet  ine  ten  da;e».  Tho  he 
het  thet  he  were  wei  y-byale  vor  thet  he  hedde  euo 
longe  abide  thet  to  done  without  more.  Ate  laiten 
com  another  to-vore  the  prince,  and  to  him  h«  bea; ; 
and  he  him  acsede,  huaunet  comit  thyaf  He 
antuerede  thet  he  com  vram  the  erraitag*  Imcr  he 
hedde  y-by  Tourti  yer  vor  to  vooitt  aae  moiMli  of 
fomicacion,  thet  is  the  senne  c*  ItdMfte*  and  no 
moche  ich  habbe  y-do  thet  ine  ihiM  nyjt  Ich  Una 
habbe  overcome,  and  y-do  him  valia  Into  tlie  aenoe. 
Tho  Ihip  op  the  mayvter,  and  him  kMta  and  be- 
depte,  and  dede  the  coroune  ope  hi»  heved,  an  dede 
him  sitte  beiide  him,  and  to  him  sede  tha;  he  hedde 
grat  thing  y-do  and  grat  prowetse.  Tho  layde  the 
guode  man  thet  huanne  be  hedde  thet  y-hyerd  and 
thet  y-i05e,  he  thojte  thet  hit  were  grat  thing  to  by 
monel(,  and  be  tho  encheysoun  he  becom  monelc. 

(2)  Extract  from  MS,  Laud,  416,  written  by 
a  native  of  Kent  about  1460. 
Also  ute  not  to  pley  at  the  dice  ne  at  the  tablis. 
Ne  none  maner  gamyi  uppon  the  holidais ; 
Use  no  tavemyi  where  be  Jettii  and  fablia, 
Syngyng  of  lewde  balettes,  rondelettes,  or  vlmlais ; 
Nor  erly  in  momyng  to  feoche  home  freich  mali. 
For  yt  makyth  maydina  to  itomble  and  faiJe  in  the 

breirt, 
And  afterward  they  telle  her  councele  to  the  freirt. 

Now  y-wis  yt  were  wele  done  to  know 

The  dyffinrence  bytwcne  a  damselle  and  a  maide. 

For  alle  bene  lyke  wlian  they  ttond  in  a  row ; 

But  I  wylle  telle  what  experience  laid. 

And  in  what  wyie  they  be  entyrid  and  araled ; 

Maydynt  were  calll*  of  silk  and  of  thred. 

And  damiellif  kerchevis  pynnid  uppon  ther  bed. 

Wyffis  may  not  to  chirch  tllle  they  be  entyred, 
Ebrldyllid  and  paytreilid,  to  shew  her  aray. 
And  fetyd  alle  abowteaa  an  hacony  to  be  hyred ; 
Than  the  loky th  aboute  her  if  eny  be  lo  gay ; 
And  oon  thyng  I  comend*  which  Is  most  to  my  pay, 
Ther  kerchef  hanggyth  so  low,  that  no  man  can 

a-spye. 
To  loke  undlmethe  oons  to  shrew  her  eie. 

Jangelyng  In  chirche  among  hem  is  not  usld, 
To  telle  alle  her  howswyf^y  of  the  weke  by  fore ; 
And  also  her  husbondis  shallenot  be  accasid. 
Now  crokyd  and  crabbed  they  hene  ever  more ; 
And  luche  thjmgges  lo  I  they  can  kepe  no  store. 
They  bene  as   close  and  covert  as  the  hom   of 

Onbrielle, 
That  wyile  not  be  herd  but  from  hevyn  to  helle. 

^3)  From  Dick  and  Sal^  a  modem  poem  in  the 
Kentish  dialect. 
Ya  see,  when  Middlemas  come  roun, 

I  thought  dat  Sal  and  I 
Ud  go  to  Canterbury  town. 

To  see  what  we  cud  buy. 
Fer  when  I  liv'd  at  Challock  Leys, 

Our  Secont-man  had  been  * 
An  wonce,  when  we  was  carrin  peas. 

He  told  me  what  he'd  sin. 

He  said  dare  was  a  teejus  fair, 

Dat  lasted  for  a  wick  ; 
An  all  de  ploughmen  dat  went  dare. 

If  ust  car  dair  shining  stick. 

An  how  dat  dare  was  nable  rigs. 

Ap  Merriander's  Jokes : 
Saufl-uoxes,  shows,  an  whirligigs, 

Aa  ho'uged  sights  a  folks. 


But  what  queer'd  me,  he  sed  'twaa  key 

All  roun  about  de  churrh  { 
An  how  dey  had  him  up  de  stepa. 

An  left  him  in  de  lurch. 

At  last  he  got  into  de  street. 

An  den  he  lost  his  road ; 
An  Bet  an  he  come  to  a  gate. 

Where  all  de  soadgers  stood. 

Den  she  ketcht  flut  hold  av  his  han. 

For  she  was  rather  soar'd ; 
Tom  sed,  when  fust  he  see  *em  stan. 

He  thought  she'd  be  a-fared. 

LANCASHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  Lancashire  is  principally  known 
hy  Collier's  Dialogue,  published  ander  the  name 
of  Tim  Bobbin.  A  glossary  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, written  in  Lancashire,  is  preserved  in  MS. 
Lansd.  560,  f.  45.  A  letter  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect  occurs  in  Braithwaite*s  Two  Lancashire 
LoTers,  1640,  and  other  early  specimens  are 
given  in  Heywood*s  Late  Lancashire  Witches, 
4to.  1634,  and  ShadweU's  Lancashire  Witches, 
4to.  1682.  The  glossary  at  the  end  of  Tim 
Bobbin  is  imperfect  as  a  collection  for  the  county, 
and  I  have  been  chiefiy  indebted  for  Lancashire 
words  to  my  father,  Thomas  Halliwell,  Esq. 
Brief  notes  have  also  been  received  from  the 
Rev.  L.  Jones,  George  Smeeton,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hume,  G.  R.  Spencer,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Proctor.  The  features  of  the  dialect  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  specimens ;  o  and  ou  are 
changed  into  a,  ea  into  o,  al  into  ati,  g  into  k, 
long  0  into  oi^  and  d  final  into  /.  The  Saxon 
termination  en  is  retained,  but  generally  mute. 

(1)  Extract   from    Tim    Bobbin's    Dialogue 

between  IStmmus  and  Meary. 

M.  Odds-fish  I  boh  that  wur  breve.  I  wou'd  I'd 
bin  eh  yore  Kele. 

r.  Whau  whau,  boh  theawst  hear.  ^It  wur  o  dree 
wey  too- to;  heawe'er  I  gcet  there  be  suse  o'clock, 
on  before  eh  opp'nt  dur,  I  coven  Nip  with  th' 
/Meawt,  ot  eh  droy  meh  nese  weh,  tiet  him  see  heaw 
I  stoart  her.  Then  I  opp'nt  dur;  on  whot  te  dule 
dust  think,  boh  three  little  tyney  Bandyhewiu  coom 
weaughing  ot  if  th'  little  ewals  wou'd  o  worrit  me, 
on  after  that  swallut  me  whick  t  Boh  presontly 
there  coom  o  fine  wummon  ;  on  I  took  her  for  a  hoo 
Justice,  hoor  so  meety  fine :  Fi.r  I  heard  Ruchott 
o' Jack's  tell  mehmeastor,  that  hoo  justices  awlus 
did  th'  mooast  o'th'  wark !  Heawe'er,  I  axt  hur  if 
Mr.  justice  wur  o  whoam ',  hoocou'd  naw  opp'n  hur 
meawth  c'  sey  eigh,  or  now ;  boh  simpurton  sed  iaa, 
(the  dickkons  iss  hur  on  him  too)  —Sed  I,  I  wuddiJl'n 
tell  him  I'd  fene  speyk  to  him. 

(2)  ji  Letter  printed  and  distributed  in  the 
procession  that  was  formed  at  Manchester  in 
commemoration  of  free  trade. 

Bury,  July  15th,  1046. 

To  UK  Lawao  Jhon  Rossbll,— Well,  me 
Lawrd,  yoan  gcit'n  ut  last  up  to  th'  top  o'  th'  lad- 
thur,  un  th*  heemuit  stave  asnt  brokk'n  wl  yo  this 
time  us  it  did  afore.  Wayslseei*  t'neawwethur  yo 
kun  keep  yurstonnin  ur  not;  awm  rayther fyert uC 
yoan  find  it  slippy  un  noan  safe  footin  {  but,  heaw- 
Bumevvur,  thirs  nawt  like  thryin. 

But  wot'r  yo  fur  dooin  I     Yo  leenui  te  think  ut  o 
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VHt  dyd  o  tMBfi  wauls  mtndiii.  ua  70  thinka  reel, 
Cor  thay  dun :— bat  kon  yo  mannldgv  um  f  Yur  tiut 
Job  11  te  a  twoffvn ;  ua  tbo  If  11  ba  o  iwaet  sul^ek, 
tell  ha  aum  teawr  stuffobaawt  it.  But  tcawr  ur  not 
70  muD  stick  tike  break,  an  oot  let  that  can  tin, 
Icawsy  stuft  obcawt  *«sIava^roon  un  frre-groon** 
atop  70.  Blen  me  life,  moo  I  its  aooof  togie  won 
th*  baU7  wratch  to  7er  o  f«t  o  gawnblins  uts  bey7in, 
uBspinaio,  an  we7vln,  un  warin  slave-groon  kottn 
ehefa  da7  o  thir  Urea,  tawk  obeawt  thir  kooshuosus 
.  not  lettia  um  sweetn  thir  fkybr7  pie  fur  th*  ehllihur 
wi  o  bit  o  slave-groon  shugur.  It's  oa  humbug,  me 
Lavrd,  «o  tell  um  aw  sa7  so.  Stick  yo  fast  to  the 
skam«  o*  havlog  oa  th*  dewties  oUke  s  but  70  ma7 
Blip  cawt  thoos  twothra7  yet  ut  7ore  fur  keepin  up  o 
dIAiUDce,  us  sooD  us  71m  o  mind.  We  kun  spare 
on  wen  wav  bin7* 

Sum  o  yur  skames  ur  weal  oooof  t  but  th'  main 
thing  II  be  for  70  to  ta  care  to  spend  us  little  brais 
oa  70  koB,  un  giT  us  o  gud  thrade. 

Yoan  lettn  Sur  Robbut  (yoa  knoan  he's  a  Berry 
muff  on  we^re  sharp  chaps) — aw  sa7  7oan  lettn  Sur 
Robbut  get  howd  o  7ur  tools  and  wurtch  wi  um 
woost,  wi  not  beein  sharp  onooff.  He  made  o  gtid 
boodlia  on  um,  too  uns  gettn  t'wi^us  for  his  wsrk, 
thoT  fskame  wur  7oars,  un  ir  70  dunnut  mind  he'll 
do  t'same  ogen.  Hc^U  let  70  gee  th*  patthurns  reddy , 
and  make  t'kestlns,  un  t'bowts,  un  fskrews,  un 
sitdm  t  but  he^ll  put  t'miishcen  togethur,  un  dray 
th'  wage  ut  th'  Sethurde  neet,  iv  yo  aimut  yur  e«n 
obeawt  yo. 

Dminot  be  lyert,  moa,  but  rap  eawt  wi  awt  uts 
reet,  un  us  Berry  foke  *ll  elp  yo  us  ard  as  we  kou. 
Wayn  heipt  Kobdin,  un  wayn  dp  yo,  if  yoan  set 
obrawt  yur  wark  gradely. 

Wayre  haTTia  o  grcyt  stur  to  day  heer  for  us 
wurtrhio  foke,  an  wayre  to  have  doauoe  o  Munday 
neet.  Aw  nobbut  wush  ut  yo  k'd  kuro  deawn  ua 
see  us — yoad  tee  sitch  o  seet  un  yer  sitch  sheawtin 
yoa  ne'er  seed  nur  1  yor  life.  They  konout  sheawt 
i  LuBBoa— its  aiibbot  gradely  butthermllk  un  por- 
ritch  Laakashur  lads  ut  kun  sheawt  woth  koio 
shvawtln. 

But  yo  man  nc^cr  haed,  Lawrd  John.  Duanot 
be  lyert,  us  aw  sed  ofore,  but  ston  up  for  wots  reet, 
ua  iv  t*  parlymeat  wiaait  let  yo  ha  yer  oan  rode, 
kum  eawt,  uo  let  t'  gangway  kawves  thry  how  thay 
kua  seawk  t'  public  pap. 

Awm  Boaa  yust  to  rttla,  aa  aw  feel  tyert,  so  aw 
moa  Iyer  awt  moor  ut  aw  av  to  say  tell  me  hunst's 
rastttt  iucL     So  aw  remain,  me  Lawrd, 
Yours  for  evvur* 

BURY  MUKP. 

(3)  A  Ltmeoihire  BaUad. 

Vow,  aw  BM  gud  gentles,  aa  yau  woa  tarry, 
lie  tel  how  Gilbert  Scolt  soudn's  mare  Berry. 
He  sooda's  aiare  Berry  at  Warlkia  fair  t 
Whea  heel  be  pade,  hee  kaows  not,  ere  or  aere. 
Soon  aa  hee  eoom  whoom,  aa  toud  his  wife  Grace, 
Boa  up  wi  th'  kippo,  aa  swat  him  ore  th*  face  1 
Hoo  pickdt  him  oth'  hilloc,  wi  sick  a  thwack, 
That  IMO  had  what  al  a  brokken  his  back* 
Thou  hoocr,  qao  hee,  wo^t  but  lemme  rise, 
llegl  thee  auth'  leet,  wench,  that  imme  lies. 
Thou  ndgit,  quo  Imo,  but  wher  dus  hee  dwel  ? 
Belakia,  quo  hee,  but  I  coaoan  tel. 
1  tnek  him  to  be  sum  gud  greslmon's  son ; 
He  spent  two  pease  on  mee  when  hee  had  doon. 
He  gia  mee  a  lunch'n  o  denty  snig  py, 
Aa  shaakdt  mee  bith'  haundt  most  loviogly. 
ThcB  Oraee,  hoo  prompdt  hur,  so  aeeat  aa  so   ne. 
To  Wai'kia  hoo  weat,  o  Wcasday  betlme. 


Aa  theer  too,  hoo  stade  ful  flvemsrkit  days. 

Til  th'  moa,  wi  th'  laare,  were  coom  to  Raualey 

Shaw's. 
As  Grace  was  restin  woo  day  in  hur  rowm, 
Hou  spydt  th'  moo  a  ridln  o  th'  mare  down  the  town. 
Bounce  gus  hur  hart,  an  hoo  war  so  glopen 
That  out  o  th'  windo  hoo'd  like  fort  loiien. 
Hoo  suumpdt,  an  hoo  star'dt,  an  doarn  statis  hoo 

run, 
Wi'  th'  hat  under  th'  ana,  aa  windt  welly  goa. 
Hur  hedgaar  flew  off,  aa  so  did  hur  saowd, 
Hoo  sUumpdt,  aa  hoo  star'dt,  as  aa  hoo'd  baoD 

wood. 
To  Raualey's  hoo  hy'd,  aa  hoo  hove  ap  th'  latch. 
Afore  th'  moa  had  teed  th'  mare  welly  too  th*  craich. 
Me  gud  moa,  quo  hoo.  f^nd,  hee  greets  yau  nerry. 
An  desires  yau*d  send  him  money  for  Berry. 
A7,  aioaey,  quo  hee,  that  I  coaaaa  spare  1 
Belakia,  quo  hoo,  but  thea  He  ha  th'  mare. 
Hoo  poodt,  an  hoo  thromperdt  him,  shaumt  be 


Thou  hangnM>n,  quo  hoo.  He  poo  out  thin 

He  mak  thee  a  sompan,  baud  thee  a  groat 

He  oth'r  ha*  th'  money,  or  poo  out  the  throat  1 

'Tweea  them  they  aiade  s aeh  a  wearlsoa  din. 

That  for  f  latraat  them,  Raualy  Shaw  eoom  ia, 

CcMna,  fy.  ty,  aauat  Grace,  eoom,  fy,  an  a  doon  | 

What,  deel,  ar  yea  BioBkeea,  or  ar  yau  wooa  I 

Belakin,  quo  hee,  yau  Une  so  hard  oa— 

I  think  auw  that  th*  womaa  has  quite  spolldt  th 

moa. 
Coom,  fy,  fjT,  naimt  Grace,  coom,  fy,  aa  a  dooa ; 
Yaust  ha'  th'  mare,  or  th*  moaey.  whether  yau  won 
So  Grace  got  th*  moaey,  aa  whoomwardt  hoo'sgoa* 
Hoo  keeps  it  aw,  ta  gees  Gilbert  Scott  aon. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
The  dialect  of  this  county  has  been  entirely 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief 
remarks  in  Macaulay's  History  of  Claybrook, 
1791 ;  but  it  deserves  a  careful  study.  A  valu- 
able glossary  of  Leicestershire  words  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  but  too  late  to  be  used 
in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 

The  dialect  of  the  eommoo  people,  thcragh  broad. 
Is  sufBcieatly  plaia  and  intelligible.  They  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  aspirate  their  words;  the  letter 
A  oomes  in  almmt  on  every  occasion  where  It  ought 
aot,  aod  Is  as  frequeatly  omitted  where  it  ought  to 
come  ia.  The  words  /ln§,  mine,  aod  such  like,  aie 
proaoancad  as  If  they  were  spelt /Vina,  moint  /  place, 
foM,  Ac.  as  If  they  were  spelt  plmet,  ffoett  and  in 
the  plural  sometimes  you  hear  pfeteen  i  clo§$n  for 
clc0u  t  and  many  other  words  in  the  same  style  of 
Saxon  termination.  The  words  l/kAis  and  uthtr^ 
are  generally  pnmouncad  thus,  Mserw,  whttret  the 
words  iMTcy.  tlMtntt,  Ac  thus,  mercy,  dasarvs.  The 
following  peeuliaritles  of  pronunciation  are  likewise 
observable  t  ws,  srougly  aspiratetl,  for  tw,  wr  for 
um»t  mmd  for  moitf,  faUhtr  tor/^ihtr,  ^erp  fur  cve/y 
bri/r  for  brUgt^  tkurrough  for  furrow,  hamf  for  half, 
carM^  for  rttf,  nmU/adorp  for  aMfiH/b«r«rjf,  imac, 
twtu  for  aMjrieue. 

Uacofiaa^*  CUifbrMkf  I7OI,  pp.  186-9 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  river  Witham  may  be  considered  with 

tolerable  accuracy  the  l>oundary  line  between 

the   Northern  aiid  Southern  dialects  of    th« 

county,  which  differ  considerably  fron    each 
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•ther ;  the  former  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Yorluhire,  the  latter  to  the  speech  of 
East  Anglia,  but  neither  are  nearly  so  broad  as 
the  more  Northern  dialects.     Many  singular 

fhrases  are  in  use.  They  say,  Very  not  weU, 
used  to  could,  You  shouldn't  have  ought,  &c. 
'The  Lincolnshire  words  were  partially  collected 
by  Skinner  in  the  serenteenth  centory,  but  no 
regular  glossary  has  yet  appeared.  This  defi- 
ciency, howeyer,  as  far  as  the  present  work  is 
concerned,  has  been  amply  supplied  by  as  many 
as  nineteen  loqg  communications,  each  forming 
a  small  glossary  by  itself,  and  of  peculiar  value, 
from  the  Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln,  to 
whom  I  beg  to  return  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments. I  have  also  to  acknowledge  assistance 
from  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oliver,  Robert  Goodacr^,  Esq.,  T.  R.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  and  papers  kindly  inserted 
at  my  suggestion  in  the  Lincoln  Standard. 

(1)  Extract  from  MS,  Digby  86,  written  m 
Uncointhire,  temp,  Edw.  1. 

Ni5Unga1e,  thou  havcst  wrong, 
Wolt  Uiou  ne  lenden  of  thte  kwd. 

For  ich  holde  with  the  rijtte ; 
I  take  witnene  of  fire  Wawain, 
That  Jhetu  Critt  jaf  mift  and  main. 

And  strengthe  for  to  fl5tte. 

So  wide  BO  he  hevede  l>gon, 
Trewe  ne  founde  he  nevere  non 

Bi  daye  ne  bl  ni5tte. 
Fowel,  for  thi  flilie  mouth. 
ThI  iawe  thai  lien  wide  couth, 

I  rede  the  fle  with  mijtte. 

Ich  habbe  ieve  to  ben  here, 
In  orchard  and  In  erbere. 

Mine  Mingc*  for  to  tinge ; 
Herdl  nevere  bi  no  levedl. 
Bote  hendinese  and  curteyii. 

And  joye  hy  gunnen  me  bringe. 

Of  muchele  murthe  hy  telleth  me. 
Fere,  alio  I  telle  the, 

Hy  Uveth  in  longinginge. 
Fowel.  thou  titett  on  hatel  bou. 
Thou  lattett  hem.  thou  havett  wou. 

Thi  word  thai  wide  springe. 

Hit  fpehigeth  wide,  wel  IcAi  wot. 
Hou  tel  hit  him  that  hit  not. 

This  Mwct  ne  beth  nout  aewet 
Fowel,  herkne  to  mi  lawe, 
Ich  wile  the  telle  of  here  lawe. 

Thou  ne  kepett  nout  hem.  I  knowe. 

Thenk  on  Conttantlnes  quent. 
Foul  wel  hire  lemede  fow  and  grene. 

Hou  sore  hit  ion  hire  rewe : 
Hoe  fedde  a  crupel  in  hire  hour. 
And  helede  hiro  with  eovertour. 

Loke  Wat  wlmmen  ben  trewe.    R0liq.  Antiq, 

(2;  Fnm  «  Neddv  and  Satty;  a  Uneobuhire 
tale"  by  John  Brown.  12mo.  n. d. 

Cum,  Sail,  lu  time  we  started  now 
Yon's  Fanner  Haycock'i  lasrei  i eadv 

And  maister  says  he'll  feed  the  cow. 
He  didn't  say  so,~dld  he  Neddy 
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Yaet,  that  he  did.  lo  make  thee  haali^ 
And  git  thee  sen  made  smart  and  pr«t^» 

We  yaller  ribbon  round  the  waist. 

The  same  as  oud  Squire  Lowden's  KitCf* 

And  111  go  fetch  my  sister  Oess, 
I*m  sartin  sure  shell  up  and  rndy> 

Come  gie's  a  bus,  thou  can't  do  less. 
Says  Sally,  No,  thou  musn't,  Neddy. 

See,  yonder's  Bees  a  cummin  cross 
The  fields,  we  lots  o*  lads  and  lasses. 

All  haim  be  haim,  and  brother  Joes 
A  shouting  to  the  folks  as  psiifs. 

Odds  dickens.  Sail,  we'll  hev  a  spree. 

Me  heart's  as  light  as  ony  feather. 
There's  not  a  chap  dost  russel  me. 

Not  all  the  town's  chape  put  together. 

MIDDLESEX. 
The  metropolitan  county  presents  little  in  Its 
dialect  worthy  of  remark,  being  for  the  most 
part  merely  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  London 
slang  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolis  is  pictured  very  faith- 
fully in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  inter- 
change of  V  and  10  is  a  leading  characteristic. 
Some  of  the  old  cant  words,  mixed  with  nume- 
rous ones  of  late  formation,  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  London  slang. 

The  T^hndle  Atff, 
"  Now,  then,  my  Jolly  sportsmen  I  Pve  got 
more  money  than  the  panon  of  the  parith.  Those 
as  don't  play  can't  vin,  and  those  as  are  here  harat 
there !  I'd  bold  any  on  you,  from  a  tanner  to  a 
sovereign,  or  ten.  as  you  don't  teil  which  thimble 
the  pea  is  under.**  ««  It's  there,  sir."  «•  I  barr  tell- 
ings." «« I'U  go  it  again."  •'  Vat  you  don't  see 
don't  look  at,  and  vat  yon  do  see  dont  tell.  Ill 
hould  you  a  soveren,  sir,  you  don't  tell  me  vitch 
thimble  the  pea  Is  under."  <•  Lay  him.  sir,  (in  a 
whisper)  j  it's  under  the  middle'un.  Ill  go  you 
halves."  •<  Lay  him  another ;  that's  right."  '*  I'm 
blow'd  but  we've  lost;  who'd  a  thought  it  r  Smack 
goes  the  flalTs  hat  over  his  eyes  (  exit  the  coofederatea 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

NORFOLK. 
''The  most  general  and  pervading  charac- 
teristic  of  our  pronunciation,'*  observes  Mr. 
Forby,  "  is  a  narrowness  and  tenuity,  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  round,  sonorous,  mouth-filling 
tones  of  Northern  English,  The  broad  and  open 
sounds  of  vowels,  the  rich  and  full  tones  of 
diphthongs,  are  generally  thus  reduced."  The 
same  writer  enters  very  minutely  into  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  and  his 
glossary  of  East  Angliai  words,  S  vols.  8vo. 
1830,  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  the 
kind.  A  brief  list  of  Norfolk  words  is  given  in 
Brown's  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts,  Svo.  1684, 
p.  146.  A  glossary  of  the  provincialisms  of  the 
same  county  occurs  in  Ma/shall's  Rural  Economy 
of  Norfolk,  1 787,  and  observations  on  the  dialect 
in  Erratics  by  a  Sailor,  1809.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  com- 
munications from  the  Rev.  George  Munford,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  C  Husenbeth,  Mrs.  Robins,  and 
Goddard  Johnson,  Esq, 
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A  Tocabolaiy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written 
in  Norfolk,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Addit.  12195, 
hut  the  Promptoriam  Parvulorum  is  a  much 
more  valuable  and  extensive  repository  of  early 
Norfolk  words.  A  MS.  of  Capgrave's  life  of 
St.  Katherine  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS. 
Rawl.  Poet.  118,  was  written  in  this  county.  It 
would  appear  from  the  following  passage  that 
Norfolk  was,  in  early  times,  one  of  the  least  re- 
fined parts  of  the  island : 

I  vende  riflynge  vere  mdtueion,  quod  he, 

For  I  Icrocd  nevere  rede  on  boke  { 

And  I  kan  no  FrenKhe,  in  feith. 

But  of  the  fertbette  ende  of  Northfolk. 

PUirt  Plou^mant  ed.  Wright,  p.  91. 

(1)  Old  Meaturea  of  Weight. 

From  IIS.  Cotton,  Claudius  E.  viil.  fol.  8.  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  written  at  Norwich. 

Sex  waxpunde  makiet  J.  led  pound,  .xlj.  led- 
punde  4.  fotmeL  .xxiilj.  fotmel  .J.  fothir  of  Brii- 
touwe.  yt  haved  .cc.  and  jixviijti.  wexpound. 

Sex  waxpunde  ni»klet  .J.  leedpound.  .xvl^.  leed- 
pund  .J.  Iced  boleu  Jiviy.  ieed  bnlct.  j.  fothir  of  the 
Nonhieondct*  ya  haat  .xc.  and  .xiiy.  Ieed  puode, 
that  beeth  .zix.  hnndryd  and  foure  and  foarti  wex- 

puode,   and  ya  avet  niore  bi  six  and Ieed 

poDtie,  that  b(>eth  to  hundred  and  textene  wexpunde. 

Sevene  waxpund  roakiet  onleve  ponde  one  waye, 
tvelf  weyenon  fothir,  thiaaveit  two  thousand  and 
.IX.  score  and  fcure  wexpund,  that  beeth  thre  bun- 
dryd  and  twelfve  leedpound,  thi«  his  more  than  that 
of  the  Norethland  be  foure  and  thritti  more  of  leed- 
poundes,  that  beeth  foure  and  twenti  lasse. 

(2)  Norfolk  Decreet  (tf  Companion. 

^ititiM.     QfmparatiM,     Smperlatiwe, 
Liute     •     Leas     .     .     Least 


Tflny 
Titty 


Leuerer    .  Lcaserest. 

Lesaerer  still  LcsaestofaU. 

Littler  .    .  Littlest. 

Tinier .    ■  Tiniest. 

TIttler       .  TIttiesU 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
A  midland  dialect,  less  broad  and  not  so 
similar  to  the  Northern  as  Warwickshire.  I  have 
to  acknowledge  communications  on  the  dialect 
of  this  county  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis, 
and  Charles  Yoang,  Esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Northumberland  has  a  dialect  the  most  broad 
of  all  the  English  counties,  nearly  approaching 
the  Scotch,  the  broadest  of  all  English  dialects. 
The  Scottish  bur  is  heard  in  this  county  and  in 
the  North  of  Durham.  A  large  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  dialect  have  been  published,  and 
the  provincial  words  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Brockett,  but  no  extensive  glossary  of  words 
peculiar  to  the  county  has  been  published  sepa- 
ntdy.  A  short  list,  however,  is  given  in  Ray's 
English  Words,  ed.  1691 ;  and  others,  recently 
lOllected,  were  sent  me  by  George  B.  Richardson, 
Esq.  and  the  Rev.  R  Douglas.  An  early  speci- 
men of  the  Noithumberhind  dialect  occurs  in 
tfollein'a  Dialogue,  1564,  reprinted  in  Waldron's 
loles  to  the  Ssd  Shepherd,  p.  187. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Formerly  belonged  in  dialect  to  the  Northern 
division,  but  may  now,  I  believe,  be  included  in 
the  Midland.  I  speak,  however,  with  uncer- 
tainty, no  work  on  the  Nottinghamshire  dialect 
having  yet  appeared. 

From  a  Treatise  on  the  Fietula  in  ano,  by  Johv 
jirdeme,  tf  Newark. 

Johan  Ardeme  fro  the  first  pestclence  tlut  was  in 
the  yere  of  our  Lord  ]S49i  duelled  in  Newerke  in 
Notinghamschire  unto  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  137(', 
and  ther  I  heled  many  men  of  JUtuUt  in  ano  t  of 
which  the  lint  was  Sir  Adam  ETeryngham  of  I«axtor. 
in  the  Clay  byslde  Tukkesford,  whlche  Sir  Adam 
for  sothe  was  in  Gascone  with  Sir  Henry  that  tyrnp 
named  herle  of  Derby,  and  after  was  made  Duke  ol 
Lancastre,  a  noble  and  worthy  lord.  The  forsald 
Sir  Adam  forsoth  »ulftrend  flttulam  in  ano,  made  for 
to  aske  eounsell  at  alle  tlM  lechei  and  corurgiena  that 
he  myght  fynd  in  Oascone,  at  Burdeux,  at  Brig« 
gerac,  Tolows,  and  Neyylwn,  and  Peyters,and  many 
other  places,  and  alle  forsoke  hym  for  uncurable ; 
whiche  y-«e  and  y-herde,  the  forsaid  Adam  hastied 
for  to  tome  home  to  his  contree.  and  when  he  come 
home  he  did  of  al  his  knyghtly  clothings,  and  cladde 
moumyng  clothes  In  purpose  of  abydyng  dissoWyng 
or  lesyng  of  his  body  beyng  ny5  to  hym.  At  the  laste 
I  forsaid  Johan  Arderne  y-so3t.  and  covenant  y-made* 
rome  to  hyme  and  did  my  cure  to  hym,  and,  our 
Lorde  beyng  mene,  1  heled  hyme  perfitely  within 
balfe  a  yere,  and  afterward  hole  and  sound  he  ledde 
a  glad  life  30  yere  and  more.  For  whiche  cure  I  gate 
myche  honour  and  lovyng  thurj  alle  Ynglond ;  and 
the  forsaid  Duke  of  Lancastre  and  many  other  gen- 
tiles wondred  therof.  Afte[r]ward  I  cured  Hugon 
Derlyng  of  Fowick  of  Balne  by  Snaythe.  Afterward 
I  cnrad  Johan  Scfaefeld  of  Rightwelle  aside  Tekille. 

MS.  Sloant  MS,  f.  124. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  provincial  speech  of  this  county  has  none 
of  the  marked  features  of  the  Western  dialect, 
although  many  of  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire words  are  in  use.  The  Oxfordshire  dialect 
may  be  described  as  rather  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  sharp,  with  a  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion. Ue  is  useid  instead  of  /,  as  in  some  other 
counties.  There  are  not  a  large  numtier  of 
words  quite  peculiar  to  the  county,  and  no  glos- 
sary has  yet  been  published.  Kennett  has  pi-e- 
served  many  now  obsolete,  and  I  am  indebted 
for  several  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  and  Francis 
Francillon,  Esq.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Oxfordshire  dialect  was  broad  Western.  In 
Scogin's  Jests,  we  have  an  Oxfordshire  rustic 
introduced,  saying  ieh  for  I,  die  for  this,  vay  for 
fay,  chill  for  I  wiU,  vor  for  for,  &c 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  Rutlandshire  possesses  few,  if 
any,  features  not  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  would  appear  to  be  most  similar  to 
that  of  Leicestershire,  judging  from  a  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  frcra  the  Rev.  A*  S« 
Atcheson. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

In  the  niodern  dialect  of  this  county,  a  is  fre- 
quently chang^ed  into  ooveje  into  q,  co  into  qu  ; 
d  final  is  often  suppressed  or  commuted  into  t  in 
the  present  tense ;  e  is  sometimes  lengthened  at 
the  commencement  of  a  word,  as  eend^  end,  and 
it  is  frequently  changed  into  a  ;  ^is  often  omitted 
before  h;  the  h  is  almost  invariably  wrongly 
used,  omitted  where  it  should  be  pronounced, 
and  pronounced  where  it  should  be  omitted ;  t 
is  changed  into  ei  or  e;  I  into  tr ;  o  is  generally 
lengthened ;  r  when  followed  by  9  is  often  drop- 
ped, the  8  in  such  cases  being  doubled ;  i  is  en- 
tirely dropped  in  many  words  where  it  precedes 
«,  and  is  superseded  by  e,  especially  if  there  be 
any  plurality ;  y  is  prefixed  to  a  vast  number  of 
words  which  commence  with  the  aspirate,  and  is 
substituted  for  it.  See  further  observations  in 
Mr.  Hartshome's  Shropshire  glossary  appended 
to  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  8vo.  1841,  from  which 
the  above  notices  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
dialect  have  been  taken.  To  this  work  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  Shropshire  words,  but 
many  unknown  to  Mr.  Hartshome  have  been 
derived  from  Llhuyd's  MS.  additions  to  Ray,  a 
MS.  glossary  compiled  about  1780,  and  ^m 
communications  of  the  Rev.  L.  Darwall  and 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq. 

A  translation  of  the  Pars  Oculi  in  English 
verse,  made  by  John  Mirkes,  a  canon  of  Lille- 
shul,  in  Shropshire,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claud.  A.  ii.  and  MS.  Douce  60,  103,  manuscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  poem  commences 
as  foUows : 

God  tey th  hymsclf »  m  wryten  we  fynde. 
That  whenne  the  blynde  ledeth  the  blynde^ 
Into  the  dyche  they  fallen  boo. 
For  they  ne  »en  whare  by  to  go. 

MS,Cott.  Clamd,  A.  ii.  r.l97. 
God  Mith  himseir,  at  writen  y  fynde. 
That  whan  the  blynde  ledeth  the  blynde. 
Into  the  diche  they  faUeth  Iw, 
For  they  ne  seen  howe  they  go. 

MS.  Dovet  60,  f.  147. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dialect  of  a 
MS.  is  not  necessarily  that  used  by  the  author 
himself.  It  oftener  depended  on  the  scribe. 
We  have  copies  of  Hampole's  Prick  of  Conscience 
written  in  nearly  every  dialect. 

The  poems  of  John  Audelay,  a  monk  of 
Haghmon,  who  wrote  about  1460,   afford  a 
faithful  specimen  of  the  Shropshire  dialect  of 
that  period.    A  small  volume  of  his  poetry  was 
printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  8vu.  1844 : 
A»  I  lay  Kke  in  my  langure. 
In  an  abbay  here  be  Wcat, 
Thltboke  I  made  with  gret  dolour* 

When  I  my5t  not  tlep  ne  have  no  rest  t 
out  with  my  prayers  I  me  blest* 
And  sayd  byl4  to  heren  kyng* 
1  knowlache.  Lord,  hit  is  the  best 

Mekel4  to  takethi  Teaetynn, 
EUia  wot  I  wil  that  I  were  lome 
Of  al  lordis  be  he  blest  I 
Fore  al  that  je  done  Is  fore  the  beat. 
Fore  in  thi  defawte  was  nerer  mon  lost. 
That  ii  hare  of  womon  borne. 


MerTel  je  not  of  this  makyng 

Fore  I  me  excuse,  hit  U  not  1 1 
This  was  the  HoU  Gost  wercheng. 

That  sayd  these  wordls  so  fay thfuUy  | 
Fore  1  quoth  never  hot  bye  foly, 

God  hath  me  chastyst  fore  my  levyng  I 
I  thong  my  God  my  grace  treuly 

Fore  his  gracious  vesltyng. 
Beware,  seris,  I  jouepray. 

Fore  I  mad  this  with  good  entent. 

In  the  reverens  of  God  omnipotent; 

Prays  fore  me  that  beth  present. 
My  name  Is  Jon  the  blynd  Awdlay. 

The  similarities  between  the  dialect  of  Aude- 
lay's  poems  and  that  of  modem  Shropshire  are 
not  very  easUy  perceptible.  The  tendency  to 
turn  0  into  a,  and  to  drop  t  he  A,  may  be  recog- 
nized, as  aid  for  hold,  &c.  /  is  still  turned  into 
e,  which  may  be  reg^arded  as  one  of  Audelajr'B 
dialectical  peculiarities,  especially  in  the  prefixes 
to  the  verbs ;  but  the  eh  for  vA  or  fcA,  so  com- 
mon in  Audelay,  does  not  appear  to  be  still 
current.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  reason- 
ing  on  the  early  provincial  dialects  from  a  single 
specimen,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  between 
the  broad  and  the  more  polished  specimens  of 
the  language  of  the  same  ooimty ;  and  Audelay*8 
poems  can  be  by  no  means  considered  as  affording 
an  example  of  the  broadest  and  purest  early  Salo- 
pian dialect. 

SOMERSETSHIRE: 

The  Parret  divides  the  two  varieties  of  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshire,  the  inhabiCants  of  the 
West  of  that  river  using  the  Devonshire  lan- 
guage, the  difference  being  readily  recognized  by 
the  broad  Ue  for  I,  er  for  he,  and  the  termination 
th  to  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood.  The  Somersetshire 
dialect  changes  th  into  J,  8  into  z,  f  into  9,  in- 
verts the  order  of  many  of  the  consonants,  and 
adds  y  to  the  infinitive  of  verbs.  It  also  turns 
many  monosyUables  into  words  of  two  syllables, 
as  ay«r,  air,  boaHthf  both,  fs^er,  fair,  vier,  fire, 
atayen,  stairs,  ihower,  sure,  &c  See  Jennings* 
Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the  West 
of  England,  1825,  p.  7. 

A  singulariy  valuable  glossary  of  Somerset- 
shire words  was  placed  in  my  hands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  undertaking  by  Henry 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  South  Petherton.  It  was  com- 
piled about  fifty  years  since  by  Mr.  Norris't 
father,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Boucher, 
and  Mr.  Norris  has  continually  enriched  it  vrith 
additions  collected  by  himseU!.  To  this  I  am 
indebted  for  several  himdred  words  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  me ;  and  many 
others  have  been  derived  from  lists  formed  by 
my  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  ^- dwell,  of 
Wrington,  Thomas  EllioU,  Esq.,  kns  Elizabeth 
Carew,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  Mr.  Elgah 
Tucker,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  Somersetshire 
dialect  are  to  be  found  in  old  plays,  in  which 
country  characters  are  frequently  latfoduced, 
and  in  other  early  works.  It  shonld,  however, 
be  remarked  that  many  writers  have  vnhest* 
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tttinglj  assigned  esriy  tpedmens,  containing 
the  prevailing  marks  of  Western  dialect,  to  this 
county,  when  the  style  might  be  referred  to 
many  others  in  the  Soathand  West  of  England ; 
and  on  this  account  I  have  omitted  a  Ust  of 
pieces  stated  by  various  authors  to  be  specimens 
of  Somersetshire  dialect.  We  have  already  seen 
that  though  the  essential  features  of  the  present 
West  country  dialect  may  be  found,  they  may 
possibly  suit  specimens  of  the  South,  Kent,  or 
even  Essex  dialects,  in  the  state  the  latter  ex- 
isted two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

(1)  The  Peemati  m  LondoHj  fnm  a  work  qfike 

tevenieentk  eentwry. 

Ovr  TanDton-den  Is  ft  dungeon* 

And  yvftlth  chftm  gUd  cbam  here ; 
This  vftmottssitty  of  Lungcon 

Is  worth  all  Zomenet-ihere ; 
In  wagons,  in  cftrts,  and  in  eoaehcs. 

Che  never  did  yet  aee  more  horse, 
Thewendies  do  ihinelike  roehes. 

And  as  proud  as  my  fathers  voie  horse. 

Fmirhoie*  Lord  Ma^on^  Pa^ants,  iiiS17. 

(2)  Jokn*»  aeemmt  of  hi$  Tr^  to  Bristol,  on  the 

oeetuion  of  Prinee  Jlberf§  viiit,  to  hi§ 
IMele  Bern,  1843. 

Nunk  I  did  ever  I  tell  thee  o'  my  Brister  trip, 
Ta  aee  Pumce  Albert  an'  tha  gurt  Ira  ship  f 
How  Meary  god'd  wi'  me  (thee's  know  Meary  ml  wife) 
An'  how  I  got  vrighten'd  manst  out  o'  mi  life  ? 

Nlf  us  nivcff  dld*n.  'ch  'eel  tell  thee  o't  now  t 
An'  be  drat  if  tid'n  true  Iv'ry  word,  I  da  vow  I 
Tor  Mcaster  an'  Hiss  warbwotho'  m  along ; 
Any  one  o'm  ool  tell  thee  nif  us  da  lay  wrong. 

We  goo^d  to  Bnrgeoter  wf  Joe's  llddle  'oss ; — 
Thcc's  know  thick  ua  da  meanne*  tha  da  call'n  wold 


An'  a  trotted  in  vine  style ;  an'  when  we  got  there* 
The  voke  was  sa  thick  that  'twas  Jiss  Ilk  a  valr. 

We  did'n  goo  droo  et,  but  goo^d  to  tha  station — 
There  war  gurt  Im  'osses  all  in  a  new  vashion ; 
ad'  there  war  gurt  boxes  U  *oU  moor'n  a  thousan', 
Za  long  as  all  Petherton,  an*  la  high  as  tha  houaen. 

Ther  war  gennelmens'  servants  addressed  all  In  blue, 
Wt'  Tud-collar'd  quoata,  an'  a  lot  o'  em  too  t 
An*  ali  o'  cm  numlier'd— vor  one  us  did  tee 
War  nsark'd  in  gurt  vlggcrs,  a  hunderd  an'  dree. 

Hem  war  nation  aveard  when  tha  vuss  put  hem  in 
Ta  the  grut  ooden  box,  maust  sa  big's  a  cora  binn  { 
T*had  two  gurt  large  winders  wl'  'oles  vor  tha  glass ; 
Tha  lock'd  op  tha  doon,  an'  there  hem  war  vasa. 

Hem  had'n  Un  there  more'n  a  minnit  or  ioo« 
Vore  mmbody  wuaseU'd,  an*  off  us  did  goo  I 
If  y  eyes  I  bow  hem  veel'd  1— what  a  way  vor  ta  ride  I 
Hem  dra'd  in  her  breath«  an'  hem  thought  hem'd  a 
died. 

Voce  ever  us  know'd  et  us'dUer'd  out  "  stap  I" 
Hem  opp*d  wi*  es  bond  an'  catch'd  wuld  0*  es  'at ; 
All  the  voke  laugh'd  at  hem,  an*  that  made  hem  road ; 
But  tbof  a'  fed  nothln,  hem  veel'd  cruel  bad. 

When  vust  hem  look'd  out,  hem  war  vrighten'd  still 

moort 
Hem  thoft  'twar  tha  "  wuld  one"  a^raggln,  vor  sure ; 
Vor  narry  a  'oss,  nor  nothln  war  in  et ; 
11  ba  dum'd  if  we  did'n  goo  thirty  miles  In  a  minit 


Tha  cows  in  tha  veeb  did  cock  up  their  tallsj 
An'  did  nra  vor  their  lives  roun*  tha  'edges  an'  rails  t 
Tha  *osses  did  glowy,  an'  tha  sheep  glowied  too. 
An'  the  Jackasses  blared  out  "  ooh— eh— ooh  1" 

About  a  mile  off  hem  leed  a  church-steeple. 
An*  in  less  'an  a  minnit  a  leed  all  the  people  i 
Us  war  glowing  right  at  'em  ta  aee  who  hem  oou'd  vlnd. 
But  avore  hem  oou'd  look,  tha  war  a  mile  behind. 

Thee'st  bin  to  a  vare  where  the  conjerers  ply— • 
*•  Pristo  Jsck  an'  begone  I"  and  tha  things  viee  awy  i 
Dash  my  wig  !  an'  If  'twad'n  the  same  wi'  tha  people^ 
Wi'  the  waggins  an'  'osses,  tha  church  an'  tha  steepla. 

Owain  auver  a  brudge,  athurta  gurt  river, 
Tha  dreyv'd  Jis  sa  hard  an'  sa  ventersom's  Iver  t 
An'  rummell'd  lik  thunder ;  hem  thoft  to  be  ground 
All  ta  pieces,  an'  smash'd,  an'  murder'd,  an'  drown'd. 

Oh  dear  I  my  poor  bed  I  when  us  think  o'  et  now. 
How  us  ever  got  auver't  hem  can't  tell  thee  'ow ; 
Mi  bed  did  whlrdlely  all  roun'  and  roun' — 
Hem  cou'd'n  ston'  op,  nor  hem  cou'd'n  ait  down. 

When  us  got  in  ta  Brister— But  hem  wo'n't  tell 

the  now, 
(Vor  I  da  aee  thee  art  vidgetty  now  vor  ta  goo) 
How  hem  aecd  tha  Queen's  husbond  tlia  Pirnce,  an' 

hes  train ; 
How  tha  Piroce  an'  tha  ship  war  huoth  catch'd  In 

tha  rain. 

Uch  '1  tell'ee  tha  rest  o'et  lum  other  time, 

Vor  hem  promised  hem's  wife  hem*d  be  woam  pvoet 

ninet 
An'  now  tha  clock's  hattin  a  quarter  past  ten : 
Zo  gee  us  thi  bond,  an'  good  night,  Nunde  Ben  f 

(3)  Mr.  Gujf  and  the*Bobbert. 

Mr.  Guy  war  a  gennelman 

O*  Hunupill,  well  knawn 
As  a  graaler,  a  birch  one, 

Wi'  Ions  o^  hla  awn. 
A  Oten  went  ta  Lunnun 

Hla  cattle  vor  taaillt 
All  tha  bosses  that  a  rawd 

Niver  minded  badge  or  hill. 
A  war  afeard  o^  naw  one  t 

A  niver  made  his  will. 
Like  wither  vawk,  avaura  went 

Hia  cattle  vor  ta  Bill. 
One  time  a*d  bin  ta  Lunnun 

An  aawld  ia  cattle  well ; 
A  brought  aw4  a  power  o'gawld. 

As  I've  a  hired  tell. 
As  late  at  night  a  rawd  along 

All  droo  a  unket  ood, 
A  ooman  raww  vrom  off  tha  grouUf 

An  right  avaur  en  stood. 
She  look'd  la  pitis  Mr.  Guy 

At  onoe  hla  boss's  pace 
Stapt  short,  a  wonderin  how,atnight« 

She  oom'd  In  Jiteh  a  place. 
A  little  tnmk  war  in  her  hon  t 

She  sim'd  vur  gwon  wi'  chile. 
She  ax'd  en  nIf  a'd  take  er  up 

An  oor  er  a  veo  mile. 
Mr.  Guy,  a  man  o'  veelin 

Vor  a  ooman  in  distresa,- 
Than  took  er  up  behind  en  } 

A  cood'n  do  na  less. 
A  corr'd  er  trunk  araur  en« 

An  by  hia  belt  o'leather 
A  bid  er  hawld  vast :  on  thA  rawd 

Athout  much  tik,  together 


x^  en 
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Not  Tar  thA  went  tTaur  she  gid 

A  whhtle  loud  an  long. 
Which  Mr.  Ouy  thftwt  very  ttrftoget 

£r  voice  too  ilm'd  la  etrong  I 
She^d  loet  er  dog,  the  led ;  tax  than 

Another  whiole  blaw'd. 
That  atortled  Mr.  Guy  i— a  itspt 

His  hoss  upon  tha  rawd. 
Goo  on.  led  riie ;  bit  Mr.  Guy 

Zum  rig  begfain'd  ta  feer : 
Vor  voices  rawie  upon  tha  wine, 

An  iim*d  a  comln  near. 
Again  th4  rawd  along ;  again 

She  whissled.     Mr.  Guy 
Whipt  out  his  knife  an  cut  tha  belt. 

Than  push'd  er  offi— Vor  why  / 
Tha  ooman  he  took  up  behine» 

Begummers,  war  a  man  I 
Tha  rubbers  nw  ad  l&d  ther  plots 

Our  graiier  to  trepan. 
I  shoU  not  stap  ta  teli  what  nd 

Tha  man  in  ooni«n*s  dawae  ; 
Bit  he,  an  All  o'm  jlst  behine. 

War  what  you  mid  suppawae, 
TbAcuit,  thA  swaur,  tha  drealen'd  too. 

An  Ater  Mr.  Guy 
ThAgallop'd  All ;  twar  nlver-tha-near . 

Hii  hoes  along  did  vly. 
Auver  downs,  droodales,awAa  went, 

Twar  dA-llght  now  amawst. 
Till  at  an  Inn  a  sUpt,  at  last, 

Ta  thenk  what  he^d  a  lost. 
A  lost  r~why,  nothin— but  his  belt  I 

A  lummet  moor  ad  galn'd : 
Thlc  little  trunk  acorr'd  awA~ 

Itgawld  gUoreoontaln'd ! 
Nlf  Mr.  Guy  war  hirch  avaur, 

A  now  war  hlidier  still : 
Tha  plunder  o'  tha  highwAmen 

His  coffers  went  Xa  vill. 
In  sAfety  Mr-  Guy  rawd  whim , 

A  Oten  tawld  tha  storry. 
Ta  meet  wl'  Jitch  a  rig  myaei 

I  shood'n,  soee,  be  lorry. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Kennett  has  recorded  numcioos  StaflbrdBhire 
provincialismB,  most  of  which  are  probably  now 
obsolete,  and  would  have  escaped  me  but  for  his 
valuable  collections.  A  yaluable  MS.  glossary 
by  Mr.  Clive,  but  extending  no  further  than  B 
in  the  part  seen  by  me,  was  also  found  of  use, 
and  a  few  words  in  neither  of  these  MSS.  were 
given  me  by  Miss  L.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Gooch.  The  following  specimen  of  the  dia- 
lect, taken  from  Knight's  *  Quarterly  Magazine,' 
1823,  will  sufficiently  exhibit  its  general  charac- 
ter. The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  i  appears 
very  common.  In  the  collieries  surnames  are 
very  frequently  confused.  It  constantly  hap- 
pens that  a  son  has  a  surname  very  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  Nicknames  are  very 
prevalent,  e.  g.  Old  Puff,  Nosey,  Bullyhed,  Loy- 
a-bed,  Old  Blackbird,  Stumpy,  Cowskin,  Spindle- 
ihanks,  Cockeye,  Pigtail,  Yellow-belly,  &c. 

Dialect  qf  the  Biltton  FoUt, 

The  dialect  of  the  lower  order  here  has  frequently 
:«en  noticed,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  countenance  of 
Jie  real  *«  BUston  folk."  We  noticed  ourseUsa  (up 


on  the  excursion)  the  following  t-~'<  Thee  shatn't*** 
for  ••  you  shVnt ;"  "  thee  cost'na,"  for  ••  you  can't  ;• 
'*  thee  host  aff,  surry,  or  oil  moth  thoi  yed  fur  thee." 
for  •'  take  yourself  away,  sirrah,  or  1*11  crush  your 
head  t"  '«  weear  bist  thee  ?*'  for  «■  where  are  you  7" 
«'  in  a  casttlty  wee  hiik,"  for  "by  chance;"  with 
*'  thee  Ust,  thee  shonna  t**  **  you  are,  you  aha'n't.* 
A  young  woman  turned  round  to  address  a  small 
child  crying  after  her  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
hovel,  ai^she  went  off  towards  the  mine,  '«  Ah,  be 
seised,  yung*un  if  thee  dos'n'r  luioo'  my  bock  as  well 
as  thee  knoo-ast  moy  fee-as.**  Some  of  the  better 
apparelled,  who  aAct  a  superior  style,  use  words 
which  they  please  to  term  *•  dicksunary  wards.** 
such  as  "eatement,  convinclated,  abstimonious, 
timothy"  (for  llmid).  One  female,  in  conversation 
with  a  crony  at  the  ••  truck-shop**  door,  spoke  of 
"  Sal  Johnson's  sspirating  her  mon's  mind  soo'a,  and 
'madating  his  temper,"  and  "  I  never  seed  a  sent!  - 
ment  o*  nothin'  bod  till  it  took  Tum  all  at  once't.** 
(sentiment  here  used  for  symptom)  speaking  of  in- 
disposltioo.^  WiMdsringa  ufa  Pen  and  Pencil, 

ConvenatUm  between  a    Staffordshire    Canal 
Boatman  and  Aw  Wtfe. 

Ladif.  Dun  yo  know  Solden-mouth,  T^immy  > 

ClenL  Eees ;  an'  a'  neatlon  good  feller  he  is  tew. 

Ladif,  A  desput  quoiet  mon  !  But  he  loves  a  sup 
o^  drink.     Don  yo  know  bis  wolf  I 

Gent.  Know  her  1  ay.  Hat's  the  very  devO  when 
her  sperit's  up. 

Ladp,  Her  Is.  Her  uses  that  mon  sheamful — 
her  rags  him  every  neet  of  her  loif. 

Gent,  Her  does.  Oive  known  her  come  into  the 
public  and  call  hink  all  the  neames  her  could  lay  her 
tongue  tew  afore  all  the  company.  Her  oughts  to 
stay  till  her's  got  him  fthe  boat,  and  then  her  mit 
say  wha  her*d  a  moind.  But  her  taks  alter  her 
feyther. 

Ladjf.  Hew  was  her  feyther  ? 

Gent,  Whoy,  singing  Jemmy. 

Lttd^,  Oi  don't  think  an  how  Oi  ever  know'd  sing- 
ing Jemmy.     Was  he  ode  Soalur's  brother  t 

Gent,  Eees,  he  was.  He  lived  a  top  o'  Hell  Bonk. 
He  was  the  wickedest,  swearninit  mon  as  ever  I 
know'd.  I  should  think  as  how  he  was  the  wickedest 
mon  i*  the  wold,  and  say  he  had  the  rheumatic  so 
bad. 

SUFFOLK. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Suffolk  dialect  are 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Norfolk,  so  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Forby.  The  natives  of  Suffolk  in  speaking  ele- 
vate  and  depress  the  voice  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  so  that  '*  the  Suffolk  whine"  has  long 
been  proverbial.  The  natives  of  all  parts  of 
East  Anglia  generally  speak  in  a  kind  of  sing, 
song  tone.  The  first  published  list  of  Suffolk 
words  is  given  in  Cullum's  History  of  Hawsted, 
1784,  but  no  regular  glossary  appeared  till  the 
publication  of  Migor  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and 
Phrases,  8vo.  1823,  a  very  valuable  coUection  of 
provincialisms.  With  the  greatest  liberality, 
Major  Moor  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  his  in- 
terleaved copy  of  this  work,  containing  copious 
and  important  additions  collected  by  him  during 
the  last  twenty  years ;  nor  have  I  been  less  for- 
tunate in  the  equally  liberal  loan  of  most  valo* 
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able  and  nmoeroiis  MS.  additions  to  Forby's 
East  Ang^  collected  in  Suffolk  by  D.  E.  Davy, 
Esq.  Brief  lists  have  also  been  sent  by  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland  and  tbe  Rev.  S.  Cbarles. 

An  early  book  of  medical  receipts,  by  a  per- 
son who  practised  in  Suffolk  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  presenred  in  MS.  HarL  1735;  an 
English  poem,  written  at  Clare  in  1445,  is  in 
MS.  Addit.  11814;  and  Bokenham's  Lives  of 
the  Saints  in  MS.  Arundel  327,  transcribed  in 
1447,  is  also  written  in  the  Suffolk  dialect. 

(1)  Extracifinm  c  MS.  ofEngU^  poeirp  of  the 
JIfieenth  century,  written  m  Suffblkf  m  the 
po$teinon  qf  W.  S.  Ftteh,  Etq. 

Herketh  now  forther  at  thii  from** 

How  thIi  ihcperd  woldc  oome ; 

To  Abraham  the  tydyngut  cmnyn, 

Tha  prophetyt  hit  undcnonyn. 

That  ii  Moyan  and  Jonas, 

Abacttc  and  Eliai, 

Ant  ^aoyell  and  Jeromic, 

And  DaTyd  and  I-sayc, 

And  EUko  and  Samuell, 

Thai  leja  Goddyt  ooinyof  ryjht  wall. 

Loaf  it  were  of  hem  alle  to  telle. 

But  beriLynth  how  Yiay  con  cpeUa, 

A  child  that  is  1-boryn  to  us. 

And  a  sooe  i-jeryn  us, 

That  shalle  apholden  his  kyndoma. 

And  alle  this  shall  byn  hit  noroe, 

Wondurfull  Ood  and  of  myjht. 

And  rewftiU,  and  fadur  of  ryjht. 

Of  the  world  that  hereaftur  khall  bjrn. 

And  Prince  of  Pes  men  shalle  him  seyn : 

These  buth  the  iramcs  as  je  mowa  i-levea. 

That  the  prophetys  to  hym  5eryn. 

(2>  ^Voni  Bokehom'e  Lhet  qf  the  Sarnie,  writien 

m  1447. 
Whylon,  as  the  story  tachyth  us, 
la  Antyoche,  that  grete  cyt^, 
A  man  ther  was  clepyd  Theodosius 
Wych  hi  gfvt  state  stood  and  dignyte. 
For  of  paynymrya  the  patryark  was  he. 
And  had  the  reule  and  al  the  gOTemaunoe, 
To  whom  alle  prestys  dede  obecyaunee. 

This  Theodosius  had  a  wyf  fill  mete 

To  hys  astate,  of  whom  was  bom 

A  ddughtyr  fkyr,  and  clepyd  Margarita, 

Bat  ryht  as  of  a  ful  sharp  thorn. 

As  proTyded  was  of  Ood  befom, 

Orowy th  a  rose  bothe  fayr  and  good ; 

So  sproog  Xargrete  of  the  hetheae  blood. 

MS.  Arundel  387*  f*  7. 

(3)  J  Letter  in  tke  Suffbik  Dialect,  wniten  in 

the  year  19U. 
DaAR  FaiifirD, 

I  was  axed  some  stounds  agon  by  Billy  P. 
oar  'sesser  at   UuUaden  to   make  inquiration  a' 

ycow  if  Master had  pahd  In  that  there  money 

Into  the  Bank.  Billy  P.  he  fare  kleoda  unasy 
about  it,  sod  when  I  see  him  at  Church  ta  day  he 
•ah  timmy,  lays  he,  prah  ha  yeow  wrot— so  I  kientta 
wrTt  ura  off— and  I  lah,  says  I,  1  heent  hard  ttom 

»quire  D as  yit,  but  I   dare  sah,     I   shall 

afore  long— So  prah  write  me  lome  lines,  an  send 
mewahd,  wutha  the  money  la  pahd  a*  nae.  I  dont 
know  what  to  oiaka  of  our  Mulladaa  folks,  nut  I — 
b«t  soo'.ehuw  or  anoiluT,  theyrc  alius  in  dibles,  an 


111  be  tot  if  I  dont  begin  to  think  soma  on  em  all 
tahn  up  scaly  at  last:  an  as  to  that  there  fulla  —  he 
grow  so  big  and  so  purdy  that  he  want  to  be  took 
down  a  peg — an  I'm  glad  to  hare  that  yeow  glnt  it 
it  em  properly  at  WIckhum.  I'm  gooin  to  meet  the 
Mttlladcn  folks  a'  Friday  to  go  a  bouaden,  so  prah 
write  me  wahd  afore  thcnnum,  an  let  me  know  if 
the  money  be  pahd,  that  I  may  make  Billy  P.  asy. 
How  stammin  cowd  tis  nowadays — we  hrent  no  feed 
no  where,  an  the  «t(>ck  ran  blorein  about  for  wittlas 
jest  as  if  twa  winter— ycow  mah  pead  ont  twool  be 
a  mortal  bad  sesMin  for  green  geese,  an  we  ahaat  ha 
no  spring  wahts  afore  Soom  fair.  I  ciijit  my  ship 
last  Tuesday  (list  *'  me— I  mean  Wensday)  an  tha 
scringe  up  their  backs  so  aashunly  Itn  afeard 
they're  wholly  stryd— but  'strus  God  tis  a  strange 
oowd  time.  I  heent  got  no  news  to  tell  ye,  only 
we're  all  stammeoly  set  up  about  that  there  et»ni 
bill— some  folks  dont  fare  ta  like  it  no  matters,  an 
tha  sah  there  wss  a  oashun  noise  about  it  at  Norrl) 
last  Saturday  was  a  fautait.  The  mob  thay  got 
3  eiyii,  a  fanner,  a  squire,  an  a  mulla,  an  strus 
yeowre  alive  thay  huag  um  all  on  one Jlbblt..so  folks 
tah.  Howiomever  we  are  all  quite  enough  here, 
case  we  fare  to  think  it  for  our  good.  If  you  see 
that  there  chap  Harry,  give  my  aarvlce  to  em. 

SUSSEX. 

The  dialect  of  the  East  of  Sussex  is  Tery 
neariy  the  same  u  that  of  Kent,  while  that  of 
the  West  is  similar  to  the  Hampshire  phrase- 
ology. **  In  Sussex,'*  says  Ray,  English  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  80,  **  for  hasp,  clasp,  wasp,  they 
pronounce  hapse,  elapse,  wspse,  &c. ;  for  neck, 
nick ;  for  throat,  throttle ;  for  choak,  chock ; 
let'n  down,  let'n  stand,  come  again  and  fet'n 
anon.*'  These  observations  still  hold  good.  In 
East  Sussex  day  is  pronounced  dee,  and  the  pea- 
santry are  generally  disting:uished  for  a  broad 
strong  mode  of  speaking.  They  pronounce  ow 
final  u  er,  but  this  habit  is  not  pectiliar ;  and 
they  often  introduce  an  r  before  the  letters  d 
and  /.  A  **  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms  in 
use  in  the  County  of  Sussex,"  l)y  W.  D.  Cooper, 
was  printed  in  1836,  a  neat  little  work,  a  copy 
of  which,  with  numerous  MS.  additions,  was 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  author.  Several  Sussex 
words,  not  included  in  Mr.  Cooper's  list,  were 
sent  to  me  by  M.  A.  Lower,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
James  Sandham,  Colonel  Davies,  and  M.  T. 
Robinson, -Esq.;  and  Mr.  Holloway's  General 
Dictionary  of  Provincialisms,  8vo.  1838,  con- 
tains a  considerable  number. 

(1)    Tbm  Cladpole*9  Jommey  to  Lunnun,  tke 
firet  eeven  etanxae. 

Last  Middlemus  I  'member  well, 

When  harvest  was  all  over ; 
Uft  cheps  had  hous'd  up  all  de  banes. 

An  stack'd  up  all  de  clover. 

I  think,  says  I,  111  ukea  trip 

To  Lunnun,  dat  I  wol, 
An  see  how  things  goo  on  a  bit. 

Lest  I  shu'd  die  a  fool  1 

Fer  sUter  Sal,  five  years  agoo. 

Went  off  wud  Squyer  Brown; 
Hnuiemaid,  or  summut:  don't  know  what. 

To  live  at  Lunnua  town. 
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Dey'hav'd  uneommon  well  to  Sal, 

An  ge  ur  ctothes  an  dat ; 
So  Sal  'hav'd  nashun  well  to  deni. 

An  grow*d  quite  tall  an  fat. 

I  ax'd  or  Ben  to  let  me  goo. 

Hem  rum  oV  fellur  he. 
He  scratch'd  hto  wig,  <  To  Lunnun,  Tom  ?' 

Den  turn'd  his  quid,  *  111  lee.* 

So  itrate  to  mother  home  goot  I, 

An  thut  to  ur  did  say, 
Mother,  111  goo  an  tee  our  Sal, 

Fermeaster  says  I  may. 

De  poor  ol'  gal  did  shake  ur  head, 

Ah  I  Tom,  twant  never  do. 
Poor  Sal  it  gone  a  tejua  way. 

An  muat  I  now  looac  you  I 

(2)  J  Dialogue  between  two  Farm-laiouren  in 

Suaeex. 

T(m.  Why,  Jim,  where  a  bin  } 

Jim,  Down  to  look  at  the  ahip. 

Tom.  Did  ye  look  at  the  suck  ? 

Jim,  Umps,  I  did,  and  It  roakes  terrible ! 

3bm.  Why  didn't  ye  make  a  hole  in  it  f 

Jim.  Ibeguain  to  it. 

Tbm.  It's  a  pity,  'twas  stch  a  mortal  good  *un. 

Jim.  B«  sure  I  Well,  It's  melancholy  fine  time 
for  the  crops,  aint  It } 

Tom,  Ah !  It'll  be  ripping  time  pretty  soon  now. 

Jim,  Ah  I  I  shan't  do  much  at  that  for  the 
rumatli. 

n>m.  What  be  guain  to  do  with  that  ere  Jug  ? 
You'd  better  let  it  bide.  Do  you  thlnlt  thechimbley 
■weeper  will  come  to-day  f 

Jim.  Iss!  he's  aafe  to  come,  let  It  be  how  t*wull. 

Tom,  Which  way  do  you  think  hell  come  ? 

Jim.  He'll  come  athirt  and  across  the  common. 

Tvm.  What,  catemraya,  aye  t 

Jim,  Iss.     Did  you  mind  what  I  was  a  telling  of  ? 

TbiN.  To  be  sure;  but  dang  ye  If  1  could  sense  it, 
oouM  you  ? 

JfiN.  Lor,  yis.  I  don't  think  It  took  much  cute- 
to  do  that  I 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

The  following  obBervations  on  the  dialect  of 
this  county  are  taken  from  a  MS.  glossary  of 
Warwickshire  words,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Sharp,  and  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge  House,  near 
Warwick :  '*  The  diphthong  ea  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  Of,  as  mait,  ait,  plaise,  paise,  walk, 
say,  for  meat,  eat,  please,  weak,  tea.  The  vowel 
0  gives  place  to  v,  in  sung,  lung,  amung,  for 
aonff,  long,  among  ;  wunst  for  once  ;  grun,  fun, 
and  pun,  for  ground,  found,  and  pound,  Shownd 
is  also  frequent  for  the  imperative  of  show.  A 
and  0  are  often  interchanged,  as  drap,  shap, 
▼ander,  for  drop,  »hop,  yonder ;  and  (per  contra) 
hommer,  rot,  and  gonder,  for  hammer,  rat,  and 
gander.  J  is  substituted  for  d.  In  juke,  jell, 
jeth,  and  jed,  for  duke,  deal,  death,  and  dead; 
whilst  Juice  is  often  pronounced  duce.  D  is 
added  to  words  ending  in  own,  as  drownded  and 
gownd,  for  drowned  and  gown.  E  is  sometimes 
converted  into  a,  as  batty,  laft,  fatch,  for  betty, 
*cft,  taid  fetch.  The  nom.  case  and  the  ace  aire 
perpetually  and    barbarously    confounded    in 


such  phrases  u,  "  They  ought  to  have  spoke  to 
we ;  her  told  him  so ;  he  told  she  so ;  us  wont  ht^ 
hurt,  will  us  ?  This  is  one  of  our  most  gratinu' 
provincialisms.*'  This  MS.  glossary  has  been 
fully  used  in  the  following  pages.  I  have  aUo 
received  communications  from  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
W.  Reader,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  the  Rev.  J. 
Staunton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Watson,  and  Thomas 
Haslewood,  Esq.  The  modem  dialect  of  War- 
wickshire  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
North  country  words,  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  locality.  They  say  yat 
for  gate,yett/,  fool,  eheeam,  shame,  weeat,  wheat, 
Yethard,  Edward,  Jeeamt,  James,  leean^  lane, 
rooad,  road,  wool,  will,  p-yaaper,  paper, /emiee, 
face,  cooat,  coat,  &c 

WESTMORELAND. 

"  A  bran  new  Wark  by  William  de  Worfat, 
containing  a  true  Calendar  of  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning good  nebberhood,"  12mo.  Kendal,  1785, 
pp.  44,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Westmoreland 
'dialect,  but  of  great  rarity.  This  dialect  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Cumberland. 

(1)  ^  Weetmoreland  Dialogue. 

Sarah,  What  yee  hev  hard  hee  yan  ev  my  sweet- 
haru.  Lord!  This  ward  is  brimful  a  lee  far 
sartan. 

Jennet,  Aye,  thears  lees  enow,  but  I  redcon  that 
nin. 

Sarah.  Yee  may  be  mlstaan  as  weel  as  adder 
fowk ;  yee  mun  know  I  went  to  Anislde  tawar  wie 
aur  Breaady  toth  Bull,  an  she  wod  nit  stand,  but  set 
off  an  run  up  Tawer-hUl,  an  throoth  loan  on  tae 
Middle  Barra  plane,  an  I  hefter  he,  tul  I  wer  welly 
broaan.  Dick  wor  cumin  up  free  Silver  dale,  an 
tornd  her,  helpt  me  wie  her  toth  bull,  an  then  went 
heaam  wie  me,  an  while  ea  leeT  111  niTver  Uk  a  kaw 
mair.  Ise  sure  its  a  varra  shamful  sarrls  to  send 
onny  young  woman  on,  en  what  I  think  nicone  hart 
is  dun  ea  nae  spot  but  Beothans  parish.  En  frae 
this  nebbors  ses  we  er  sweethsrts. 

(2)  A  "  Grahamed"  Letter, 

TXT  HXDDITUR  JIT  KBKOAI.  MBaCVKY. 

Sur,— Es  as  sea  oft  plaagln  ye  aboot  summut  or 
udder.  It  maks  me  freetend  et  ye'll  be  gittin  oot  uy 
o*pashens,  but,  ye  kna,  et  wer  Tanra  unlarned  in 
oor  dawle,  en,  therefore,  obleiged  when  In  a  bit  ot  a 
diificultee  to  ax  surabody  et  can  enleeten  us  ont. 
Aw  whope,  hooiTer,  et  thls'en  el  bet  last  time  et  al 
heT  oocashun  for  yer  advice :  for  if  aw  can  manai^e 
to  git  hoad  uv  this  situwashun  et  aw  hev  nv  me  ee, 
al  be  a  gentelman  oot  days  uv  me  life.  Noo,  ye 
see,  Mr.  Ueddltur,  yaw  day  befowre  t'rent  com  du, 
aw  meen  afowre  t'time  et  fkder  was  stinted  to  pay't 
In  t  for't  landlawrd  wlv  mlckle  perswadln  gev  him  a 
week  or  twa  ower ;  but  he  tolled  him  plane  enuf  if  he 
dudent  stum  up  that  he  wad  send  t'Burnballies  u 
seei  t'sticks  en  turn  byath  fader  en  mudder,  roesel  en 
oot  bams,  tut  duer.  O,  man,  thur  landlawrds  thur 
hard-hart'd  chsps.  Aw  beleeT  he  wad  du'it  tu,  for 
yan  niver  sees  hfan  lulte  plissant,  cspecialle  et  farm, 
for  o'lts  et  best  condishun,  en  we've  lade  sum  uy 
this  neu-fluhend  manner  et  they  co'  Guanney  ont 
(Fadder  Ulces  to  be  like  t'  neabers).  Sartenly,  it  suits 
for  yaw  year,  en  theer's  sum  varra  bonnie  crops  whor 
its  been  lade  on  middlin  thick ;  but  it  wsfat  stand 
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Tcfld  •■  «m1  m  a  good  foad  middni.  Whlah,  Mr. 
Heddftnr,  m  aw  was  gangen  to  say,  yaw  day  afowre 
rtima  at  Fadar  hed  ta  pay't  rent  he  lent  me  wid  a 
coo  en  a  tclrk  tuv  a  girt  fare,  they  co  Branten  Fare, 
Bar  Appelby t  en  aw  was  to  fell  them  if  anybody  bad 
me  out,  for  braaa  he  mud  her,  whedder  aw  gat  ther 
woorth  ur  nut.  When  aw  waa  ut  fare  aw  gat  reel 
intnlt  middel  uv  o*at  thrang.  whor  aw  thoat  aw 
cudat  bdp  but  meet  wid  a  cuttomar ;  but  aw  wai 
was  fiudy  cheeted,  for  aw  atude  theer  nar  o't  day 
we^TC  me  hands  uv  me  pockets,  en  neabody  cs  mickle 
•a  azd  me  what  awd  gayne  abooC,  en  ye  ma  be  sure 
aw  pood  a  lang  fawce.  tell  a  gude-looken  gentleman 
like  felkr  con  up  tuT  me,  and  nea  doot  seen  aw  was 
aare  grherd,  hegui  ta  av  me  es  to  whca  aw  was  ? 
whor  aw  coo  tta.  i  boo  me  Fadder  gat  his  leeven,  en 
a  deel  mare  see  like  qoestloos.  Or  coome,  aw  teild 
him  nout  but  truth,  for,  ye  kna,  aw  nivver  like  ta 
tril  a  lee  ta  neabody,  en  aw  dudnt  f(Nrgit«  et  saame 
time  to  let  him  kna  hoo  badly  off  Fadder  was,  en  hoo 
it  wud  put  him  aboot  when  aw  hednt  telt  beeas, 
T*gcntleman,  puer  feller !  was  a  varra  feelen  man, 
for  he  seemed  a  girt  deel  hurt,  en  gev  me  wliat  aw 
wanted  fiMr  me  coo  en  ttirk,  widoot  Iver  a  wurd  ov 
barteren.  Kfthr  o*  was  settled,  en  we'ed  gitten  eader 
a  glaaa,aw  aacd  him  for  hli  nyame  to  tak  ta  Fadder, 
en  he  wrayate  me^t  doon  wid  a  wad  pensel,  ont  back 
QT  a  lall  green  card ;  but  unfortunatele  aw  put  it 
intui  me  waysoowt  pocket  en't  name  gat  rubbed  oot 
afowre  aw  gat  hyame.  Ont  tudder  $Jde  et  card,  Mr, 
Hedditar,  waa  an  adTertiaement,  ov  which  this  is  a 
WDVd  Ibrwurd  eopy: 

••  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY, 
A  Man  op  Good  CHARAcraa, 

At   a  Salary  of  £fiOO  per  Annum, 

To  MiNO  a  18  owtf  Buaiwaaa, 

And  aftirther  turn  of  £500, 

To  I.HATB  OTHaa  Pbofi.k'8  a  low  a ! 
07  For  further  particulars  enquire  of  the  Secre> 
tary  for  the  Home  Department.** 
Et  first  aw  dudnt  tak  mickle  nouticeont  t  but  sen 
aw'Te  been  eonsideren  that  me  Fadder  is  sare  faahed 
we've  sea  mony  ov  us,  en,  as  aw  snppowse,  all  hev 
as  guda  a  chance  a  gitten  a  situwashun  ea  onybody 
elae.  aw  want  to  kna,  Mr.  Hedditur,  hoo  aw  mun 
gang  aboot  it.  Aw  cannet  Id!  what  sud  ale  me  gitten 
ont,  for  aw've  alias  bourne  a  gude  carickter,  en  thats 
fsort  uv  a  chap  they  want,  en  aw*ve  nea  doot  aw 
cud  sane  lam  tirade.  Aw  see  it  coms  ta  nar  twenty 
pund  a  week,  throot  yer,  en  its  a  grand  thing  for  a 
puer  body.  Tlaborln  fowks  aboot  here  cant  hardlys 
mak  hofe  es  mony  shlllens.  O  man,  t'fowk  hes  sare 
shift  to  git  a  putten  on,  noo  o^  days.  Rut  betides  o' 
that,  aw  can  tell  ye  summet  mare  underneath,  et 
maks  me  want  ta  gang  ta  Lunnen  tea  mickle  es  aw 
snppowse  its  whare  this  sitowation  is.  Ye  kna,  Mr. 
Hedditur,  me  sweethart  Nanny  (es  like  ta  sham  we 
tellen  ye,  but  ye  munnet  menshlon  four  agen  for 
awt  worl)  es  aw  wss  a  laing  me  sweethart  Nanny 
went  up  ta  Lunnen  ta  be  a  Leddies  made,  en  aw 
sad  like  varra  we^d  to  lee  her  et  times.  Es  we  ur 
sea  tax  off  taen  f  other,  we  rite  letters  back  en  forrett 
Ivery  noo  en  then  es  udder  fowk  docs;  but  theers 
laytly  been  sum  queer  stowrles  in  oor  dawie  aboot  a 
feller  they  co  Jammy  Graam.  They  sa  he's  been 
pecpea  intul  oat  lettura  et  gang  up  ta  Lunnen,  en 
then  tollen  oot  en  maken  oot  mischeef  et  Iver  he  can. 
Ey  gum  I  if  aw  thout  he'ed  been  breken  t'seala  ov 
By  Jattura  es  aw  sent  ta  Nanny— first  time  aw  met 
1^  aw  wad  giv  him  sic  a  thumppen  es  he  niver  gat 
!a  hia  Ufe  befowre.  Aw  wonder  they  hev'nt  kick'd 
9M  a  good-for-nout  feller  oot  uw  t'Poat  lang  sen, 
Whim  has  gilty  nv  sec  like  cneeken  lo-Urd  tricks  es 


them.  Me  hand's  beginning  ta  wark,  en  aw  man 
finish  we  beggin  ov  ye  ta  tell  me  o*  ye  kna  abmt 
altuwAhun,  for  es  Jeurmend  ta  heft,  en  aw  dunneC 
kna  whea  Secretary  of  t'Home  Department  is,  an 
theerfowre  es  at  a  loss  whea  ta  apply  tu. 
Yer  effecshunet  Mnd, 

Jacob  Stubm, 

a9th  July,  1844.  fra  t'Dawle. 

PS — T'wedder's  nobbetbeen  varra  bad  thur  tw«a 
ur  thre  days  back,  en  thunner  shooars  hev  bean  fican 
aboot. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  dialect  of  this  county  is  so  nearly  related 
to  that  which  is  denominated  the  West-Country 
dialect,  that  the  distinction  must  be  sought  for 
in  words  peculiar  to  itself  rather  than  in  any 
general  feature.  The  Saxon  plural  termination 
en  is  still  common,  and  ot  is  generally  pronounced 
as  trt.  Instances  of  their  perfects  may  be  "^d, 
ttu^,  snopt,  hide,  hod,  lead,  lod,  9crtq>e,  sck  uiiC, 
&c.  Some  of  their  phrases  are  quaint.  That*t 
makee  me  out,  puzzles  me ;  a  kind  of  a  middling 
tort  qf  a  way  he  it  in,  out  of  sorts,  &c  Mr. 
Britton  published  a  glossary  of  Wiltshire  words 
in  his  Topographical  Sketches  of  North  Wilts, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  369-80 ;  and  a  more  complete  one  by 
Mr.  Akerman  has  recently  appeared,  12mo. 
1842.  Many  words  peculiar  to  this  county  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pages  which  have 
escaped  both  these  writers,  collected  chiefly  from 
Kennett,  Aubrey,  and  MS.  lists  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hussey,  Dr.  S.  Menriman,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Crawley,  and  Mr.  M.  Jackson.  The  Chronicon 
VUodunense,  edited  by  W.  H.  Black,  fol.  1830, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Wiltshire  dialect  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  so  frequently  quoted  in 
this  woriL  that  any  ftirther  notice  is  unnecessary. 
The  following  clever  pieces  in  the  modem  dia- 
lect of  the  county  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Akerman. 

(1)  The  Hornet  and  the  Bittle. 

A  hamet  set  in  a  hoUur  tree* — 

A  proper  spiteful  twoad  waa  he ; 

And  a  merrily  sung  while  A«  did  set 

His  Rtinge  as  shearp  as  a  bagganet : 
Oh,  whoM  vine  and  bowld  as  I, 
I  vears  not  bee,  nor  wapae,  nor  vly  . 

A  bittle  up  thuck  tree  did  dim. 
And  scaravully  did  look  at  him ; 
Zaya  he,  '*  Zur  hamet,  who  giv  thee 
A  right  to  set  in  thuck  there  tree  ? 

Vor  ael  you  sengs  ao  nation  vine, 

I  tell  *e  'tis  a  house  o*  mine." 

The  hamet's  conscience  velt  a  twinge. 
But  grawin*  bowld  wl  his  long  stiuge, 
Zays  he,  •*  Possession's  the  beet  laaw  s 
Zo  here  tli'  sha'su't  put  a  claaw  I 
Be  off,  and  leave  the  tree  to  me. 
The  miaen's  good  enough  for  thee  T 

Just  then  a  yuckel,  pasain*  by. 
Was  axed  by  them  the  cause  to  trvt 
•<  Ha !  ha  II  see  how  'tie  I"  mya  he, 
**  They'll  makea  vamous  nnnch  vor  me  P* 
His  bill  wss  shearp.  his  stomach  li'ar» 
Zo  up  a  snapped  the  caddliu  pair  I 
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Ael  you  a*  be  to  laiiw  incHned, 
Thii  leetle  ttwory  bear  in  mind  ;  « 

Vor  if  to  laaw  you  aims  to  ^o* 
You'll  TiDd  they'll  alius  lar  'e  lo : 
.  You'll  meet  tbe  Tate  o  these  here  two. 
They'll  take  your  cwoatand  carcass  too  ' 

(2)  Tk§  Gamine  RemabM  qf  WiUiam  lAHU,  a 
WiUihire 


Pre  alius  bin  as  vlush  o'  money  as  a  twoad  Is  o' 
▼eathen ;  but  If  ever  I  geu  rich.  Til  put  it  ael  in 
ZlaKter  bank,  and  not  do  as  owld  Smith,  the  miller, 
did,  eomin*  whoam  vrom  market  one  nite.  Martal 
aTraid  o'  thieTea  a  was,  ao  a  puts  his  pound-bills  and 
ael  th' money  a'd  got  about  un  In  a  hole  in  the  w^I, 
and  the  next  marain*.  a'  couldn't  remember  where- 
abouts 'twas,  and  had  to  pull  party  nigh  a  mile  o' 
wall  down  before  a'  could  vind  it.  Stoopld  owld 
wosbird  1 

Owld  Jan  Wilkins  used  to  say  he  alius  cut's  stakes, 
when  a  went  a  hedgin',  too  lang,  bekase  a'  cou'd 
easily  cut  'em  shatter  if  a'  wanted,  but  a*  cou'dnt 
make  um  langer  If  'em  was  too  shart.  Zo  aays  1 : 
lo  I  alius  axes  vor  more  than  I  wants.  !▼  I  geu  that, 
well  and  good  t  but  if  I  axeR  vor  little,  and  gets  lees, 
it's  martal  akkerd  to  ax  a  second  time,  d'ye  kneow  ! 

Plple  aay  as  how  they  gied  th'  neam  o'  moonmJIrcrf 
to  us  WiHshire  vauk  bekase  a  passel  o*  stupid  bodies 
one  night  cried  to  rake  the  shadow  o*  th*  moon  out  o* 
th'  bruk,  and  tuk't  vor  a  thin  cheese.  But  that's 
th'  wrong  ind  o'  th'  stwory.  The  chaps  as  was  doin'  o' 
this  was  smugglers,  and  they  was  a  vishin'  up  some 
kegs  o'  sperrits,  and  only  purtended  to  rake  out  a 
cheese  I  Zo  the  exciseman  as  axed  'em  the  question 
had  hb  grin  at  ^em ;  but  they  had  a  good  laugh  at  he 
when  -em  got  whoame  the  stuff. 

Owld  Molly  Saunell  axed  Molly  Dafter  to  gie  her 
a  drap  o'  barm  one  day.  *'  I  ha'n'ta  got  nam  I"  says 
she ;  **  besides,  1  do  want  un  meself  to  bake  wi'." 

Measter  Goddin  used  to  say  as  how  childemcosted 
a  sight  o'  money  to  breng  um  up,  and  'twas  all  very 
well  whilst  um  was  ketle,  and  sucked  th'  mother,  but 
when  um  began  to  rack  the  vather,  'twas  nation 
akkerd. 

Measter  Cuss  and  his  sun  Etheid  went  to  Lonnun 
a  leetle  time  lence,  and  when  um  got  to  their  Jour- 
ney's Ind,  Measter  Cuss  missed  a  girt  passel  a  carr'd 
wi'  un  to  th'  cwoach.  **  Lard,  vather  I"  aaysEtherd. 
"  I  aeed  un  drap  out  at  Viae  {"  (Deviaes.) 

(3)  North  WiUihire  eloquence. 

'*  Now,  do'e  plaae  to  walk  in  a  bit,  sur,  and  rest'e, 
and  dwonf  e  mind  my  measter  up  ag'in  th'  chimley 
earner.  Poor  aowl  on  hin,  he^ve  a  bin  despert  ill 
ever  leoce  t'other  night,  when  a  wur  tuk  tcr'ble  bad 
wi*  th'  rheumatls  in's  logs  and  stummlck.  He've  a 
bin  and  tuk  dree  bottles  o'  doctor's  stuff,  but  I'll  be 
whipped  if  a  do  limbly  a  bit  th'  better  var't.  Lawk, 
sur,  but  I  be  main  scrow  to  be  ad  in  sich  a  caddel, 
ael  alang  o'tbey  chiidem.  They've  a  bin  a  leasln', 
and  whto  um  coomed  whoame,  they  ael  tuk  and 
drowed  the  earn  aelamang  th'  vire  stuff,  and  aohere 
we  be,  ael  In  a  muggle  like.  And  you  be  look  in' 
mlddlinl»h,  sur,  and  ael  as  iTe  was  shrammed.  Ill 
take  and  bleow  up  th'  vire  a  mossel :  but  what  be 
them  bellises  at  ?  here  they  be  slat  »>two  I  and  here's 
my  yeppura  they've  a'  bin  and  searched,  and  I've 
agotnarra  'nother  'gin  Zunday  besepts  thisum  t" 

TliiB  elegant  sample  of  North  Wiltshire  elo- 
quence ^as  uttered  nearly  in  a  breath,  hj  Mis- 
tress Vargia,  the  wife  of  a  Uliourer  with  a  large 


family,  as  the  poor  man's  master  entered  the 
cottage  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  whether 
he  would  be  soon  able  to  return  to  his  work. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

In  Worcestershire,  the  peculiarity  of  speech 
most  striking  to  a  stranger  is  perhaps  the  inter- 
change of  A«r  and  ehe,  e.  g.  "  her's  going  for  a 
walk  with  she.*'  This  perversion  is  even  used 
in  thegenitiTe,  **  she's  bonnet."  As  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire,  the  pronoun  which 
is  constantly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  to 
act  as  a  species  of  conjunction.  At  a  recent 
trial  at  Worcester,  a  butcher,  who  was  on  his 
trial  for  sheep-stealing,  said  in  defence,  *'  I 
bought  the  sheep  of  a  man  at  Broomsgroye  fair, 
which  he  is  a  friend  of  the  prosecutor's,  and 
won't  appear ;  which  I  could  have  transported 
the  prosecutor  ever  so  long  agoo  if  I  Uked."  As 
in  many  other  counties,  the  neuter  is  frequently 
invested  with  the  masculine  gender.  A  more 
striking  feature  is  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
i  in  such  words  as  stair,  fair,  pronounced  ttar, 
far,  &c ;  and  the  letter  r  is  sometimes  sounded 
between  a  final  vowel,  or  vowel-sound,  and  an 
initial  one.  No  works  on  the  dialect  of  this 
county  have  yet  appeared,  and  the  majority  of 
the  words  here  quoted  as  peculiar  to  it  have 
been  collected  by  myself.  I  have,  however,  re- 
ceived short  communications  from  J.  Noake, 
Esq.,  Jabez  Allies,  Esq.,  Miss  Bedford,  Mrs. 
John  Walcot,  Thomas  Boulton,  Esq.,  Mr.  R. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  William  Johnson.  The  follow, 
extract  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  my  possession. 

Extract  from  a  MS,  of  medical  rece^te  written 
by  Syr  Tomae  Jamyty  Vicar  qjf  Badteyet  about 
the  year  1450. 

For  the  skawle  a  gode  medcyn.  Take  pedylyoa 
to  handfulle  ever  that  he  be  flowryd,  and  than  he 
ys  tendur,  and  than  take  and  seChe  hym  welle  in  a 
potelle  of  stronge  lye  tille  the  to  halfe  be  soddyn 
awey,  and  than  wesche  the  skallyd  hede  in  stronge 
pysse  that  ys  hoote,  and  thanschave  awey  the  schawle 
clene,  and  let  not  for  bledyng ;  and  than  make  a 
plasture  of  pedylyon,  and  ley  it  on  the  hede  gode 
and  warme,  and  so  let  it  ly  a  day  and  a  nyth,  and 
than  take  It  awey,  and  so  than  take  thy  mele  and 
Tonnyng  watnr  of  a  broke,  and  therof  make  theke 
papelettes,  and  than  tprede  them  on  a  clothe  that 
wolle  cover  al  the  soore,  and  so  ley  it  on  the  tore 
hede,  and  let  it  ly  iij.  dayys  and  iij.  nythtes  ever  it 
be  remeveyd.  and  than  take  it  of,  and  wesche  the 
hede  welle  in  strong  pyise  ayenne,  and  than  take  and 
schave  it  clene  to  the  flesche,  and  than  take  rede 
oynownce  as  mony  »*e  wolle  suffyoe  for  to  make  a 
plasture  over  the  sore,  and  boyle  them  welle  in  wa- 
ture,  and  than  stampe  them,  and  temper  them  with 
the  softe  of  calamjrnte,  and  old  barow  gresc  that 
ys  maltyne  clene,  and  so  use  this  lylle  the  soke  be 
hole. 

YORKSHIRE. 

There  are  numerous  early  MSS.  still  preserved 
which  were  written  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
most  of  them  containing  marks  of  the  dialect  of 
the  couuty.    The  Towueiey  Mysteries,  which 
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bsve  been  printed  by  the  Soitees  Society,  were 
viitten  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield.  An 
EngliBh  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  translated 
from  the  Latin  work  by  Hampole,  a  MS.  in  Eton 
College  library,  was  also  written  in  this  county, 
the  writer  obsenring,  "  in  this  werke  I  seke  no 
stnmge  Inglyshe  hot  the  lightest  and  the  oomon- 
est,  andtwilke  that  es  maste  like  til  the  Latyn, 
to  that  thas  that  knawes  noght  the  Latyn  by  the 
Inglyshe  may  come  to  many  Latyn  wordes." 
A  metrical  translation  of  Grosthead's  C/Uuteau 
fTJinour,  in  MS.  Egerton  927,  was  made  by  a 
**  munke  of  Sallay/'  who  calls  it  "  the  Myrour  of 
lewed  Men."  To  these  may  be  added  MS.  HarL 
1022,  MS.  HarL  5396,  MS.  Coll.  Sion.  xviii.  6, 
and  the  Thornton  MS.  so  often  quoted  in  the 
following  pages. 

Uigden,  writing  about  1350,  says  "  the  whole 
speech  of  the  Northumbrians,  especially  in  York- 
shire, is  so  harsh  and  rude  that  we  Southern  men 
can  hardly  understand  it;"  and  Wallingford, 
who  wrote  long  before,  obsenres  that "  there  is, 
and  long  has  besn,  a  great  admixture  of  people  of 
Danish  race  in  that  province,  and  a  great  nmi' 
Uaiiy  ofUmguageJ*  See  the '  Quarterly  Review,' 
Feb.  1836,  p.  365.  There  seem  to  be  few  traces 
of  Danish  in  the  modem  Yorkshire  dialect. 

So  numerous  are  modem  pieces  in  the  York- 
shire dialect,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
complete  list.  The  rustic  of  this  county  has  even 
had  a  newspaper  in  his  native  dialect,  the  *  York- 
shire Comet,'  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  March,  1844 ;  but  in  consequence  of  certain 
personal  allusions  giving  offence,  the  publisher 
was  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  and  he  relin- 
quished the  work  alter  the  publication  of  the 
seventh  number,  andrefused  to  sell  the  objection- 
able parts.    The  most  complete  glossary  of  York- 
shire words  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Carr,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1828,  but  it  is  confined  to  Craven,  the  dialect 
said  to  be  used  by  Chaucer's  North  country 
tcholars.    See  Mr.  Wright's  edition,  vol.  L  p. 
160.    Dr.  Willan's  list  of  words  used  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  West-Riding,  in  the 
Archaeologia,  voL  zviL  pp.  138-167,  should  also 
be  noticed;  and  long  previously  a  Yorkshire 
glossary  appeared  at  the  end  ol  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo.  1697.    Thoresby's  list  of 
West-Riding  words,  1 703,  was  published  in  Ray's 
PhOoeophioJ    Letters;   and    Watson  gives  a 
**  Vocabulary  of  Uncommon  Words  used  in  Hali- 
£a  Parish"  in  his  HUtory  of  Halifax,  1775. 
These  latter  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  8vo.  1829,  a  small  collection  of 
words  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield. 
The  Sheffield  dialect  Iuls  been  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated  in  an  Essay  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Piper, 
12mo.  1825.    In  addition  to  the  printed  glos- 
saries, I  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  MS. 
lists  of  Yorkshire  words  communicated  by  Wm. 
Turner,  Esq.,  William  Henry  Leatham,  Esq., 
Henry  Jackson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Charles  Rooke,  the 
Rev.  P.  Wright,  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sanderson,  John  Richard  Walbran,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Banks,  and  N.  Scatcherd,  Esq. 


(1)  A  charm  for  the  Tooth-ache^  firom  the 

Thornton  Manutcripi,  f.  176.' 

jt  tharmu  for  tht  Uth^-^oerkt^—Saj  the  charnM 
thrii,  to  It  btt  sayd  ix.  tymct,  and  ay  thrys  at  a 
charemynge* 

I  coqjoure  the,  laythely  bcste,  with  that  tlkeipen^ 
That  Loogyout  in  hb  hande  gaoe  here. 
And  alio  with  ane  hatte  of  thoriie. 
That  one  my  Lordii  hede  was  boroe. 
With  alio  the  wordlt  mare  and  lane. 
With  the  OAoe  of  the  Moae, 
With  my  Lorde  and  hit  xli.  poitillce. 
With  oure  Lady  and  her  x.  maydenys, 
Saynt  Margiete,  the  haly  quene, 
Saynt  Katerln,  the  haly  vlrgyne, 
Ix.  tymet  OoJdie  forbott,  thou  wilikyde  wonnt, 
Thet  ever  thou  make  any  ryatynge, 
Bot  awaye  mote  thou  wende. 
To  the  erde  and  the  ftaae  I 

(2)  DieJty  Dieieeon'e  Addreee  to*t  hiavm  world, 
from  thefiret  namber  qfthe  Yorkehhre  Comet  f 
jmbHskedm  IS44. 

DBA  a  IVVBBTBODY, 

Ah  flud'nt  wonder  hud,  when  tome  foakt  hear 
o*  me  ttartin*  on  a  Paper,  they'll  say,  what  in't 
world  hes  maade  Dicky  Dlcketon  bethink  hia<«cn  o' 
cummin'  tich  acaaper  at  that?  Wah,  if  yell  noh- 
but  hev  hauf  o't  paatience  o'  Joab,  Ahll  try  U  tell 
ya'.  Ye  mun  knaw,  *at  aboot  six  year  tin',  Ah  wur 
i'  a  public-hooae,  wheare  ther  wur  a  feller  at  wur 
braggiu'  on  hit  lamin',  an'  to  Ah  axed  him  what  he 
knawed  aboot  onny  knawledgemcnt,  an'  he  laid  he 
thowt  he'd  a  rare  lump  moare  information  i'  hit 
heead,  ner  Ah  hed  i'  mine.  Noo.  ye  knaw.  Ah 
tudn't  ha'  been  a  quarter  at  ill  mad,  if  ther  hedn't 
been  a  lot  o'  chaps  in't  plaaee  'at  reckoned  ta  hev 
noa  tmall  share  o'  gumption.  Soa,  at  looin  at  Ah 
gat  hoame  that  neet.  Ah  tware  ta  oor  Bet,  'at  at 
tuare  at  thoo  wur  a  match-hawker,  Ah  wud  leeam 
airt  poiithmenU  'at  SchooUmaitter  Gill  could  telch 
ma.  Varry  weel,  tlap  at  It  Ah  went,  makkin*  pot* 
hukct,  an'  ttroaket,  an'  Ah  hardly  knawi  what ;  an* 
then  Ah  leeamt  ipekierin',  readin',  i*  fact,  all  'at 
kmg-heeaded  Schooilraalster  Gill  knew  hliten ;  to 
'at,  when  Ah'd  done  wi'  him.  Ah  wur  coonted  at 
clever  a  chap  as  me  feyther  afore  ma,  an'  ye  mun 
contider  'at  Ah  wur  noa  tmall  beer  when  Ah'd  come 
ta  that  patt,  for  he  could  tell,  boot  lukin',  hoo  mich 
paaper  it  wud  tak'  ta  lap  up  an  oonce  o'  iMcca. 
Weel,  at  lOoin  at  Ah'd  gotten  ta  be  ta  wonderful 
wite,  d'ye  tee  ?  Ah  thowt-  an'  it  wur  a  bitter  thowt, 
tew  I —what  a  pity  it  wor  'at  It  very  body  couldn't 
dew  at  mich  at  Ah  could.  More  Ah  ttudied  aboot 
it,  an'  war  it  pottered  ma,  Ah'll  astuare  ya.  Wun 
neet,  hooivver,  at  oor  Bet  an'  me  wur  aet  be't  fire- 
tide,  thoo  turned  heraen  tuddenly  roond,  an*  said. 
««  Thoo't  a fooil,  Dicky !"  **  What  i  Bet.  does  thoo 
really  meean  ta  lay  Ah's  a  fooil  ?"  ■*  Ah  dew,"  thoo 
said :  **  thoo't  a  real  fooil  1"  **  Hoo  doea  ta  mak' 
that  oot.  Bet  }"  taid  Ah,  for  Ah  wurnoane  hauf 
suited  aboot  it.  •'  Ahll  say  It  ageean  an'  ageean," 
says  shoo;  **  thoo's  a  fooil.  an'  if  ta't  onny  way 
partikelar  U  knaw,  Ah'll  tell  tha  hoo  Ah  make  It 
oot.  In't  firtt  plaaee,  luke  what  braans  thno  hes 
aa  starlin'  as  onny  'at  ivver  thease  ^««^  men  hed 
an'  yet,  like  a  fotiH  at  Ah  say  thoo  it,  thoo  takt  it 
at  eeaty  at  a  pig  in't  muck."  «•  Weel,  weel."  Ah 
coaUnid,  *•  what  wod  ti  ha*  ma  ta  dew.  lata  >  Tel. 
ut,  an'  Ahll  dew't."  •<  Then,"  taya  shoo.  "  ttart  a 
paaper  i'  thee  awn  naative  tongue,  an'  call  It 
t'Yoishar  C«met.     Ah'U  be  ban  fot't  It'll  pay  m 
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wtel  as  W^tr  gooid  eoin  did."  Noo.  then,  m  looin 
M  Ah  heeard  oor  Bel's  Doations,  Ah  wur  ommuit 
itariL  mad  ta  carry  'em  oot ;  for  Ah  thowt,  as  shoo 
did  'at  It  wod  pay  capital,  au'  beside,  Ah  tad  maybe 
be  improoTln't  staate  o'  saclaty,  an*t  morals  o't 
▼Idout.  Ye  doan't  need  ta  think  'at  Ah'i  Dowt  bud 
an  Ignaiant  mashrum,  for,  though  Ah  say't  mysen, 
Ah  can  tell  ya 'at  Dicky  Dickeson's  as  fUll  o'knaw- 
ledge  as  a  hcgg**  toll  o'  meeat.  Nut  'at  Ah  wanto 
ta  crack  o'  mysen,  nowt  o't  soart  i  it  <«i'f  what  Ah 
says  an'  thinks  o*  mysen,  bud  what  other  foaks  says 
aa'  thinks  o*  ma ;  an'  if  ye  ha*  no  otdcetioos,  ye^s 
just  read  a  letter  'at  Ah  gat  flro'  Naathan  Vickus 
aboot  a  year  an'  a  hauf  sln%  when  all  that  talk  wur 
agate  rcUitin'  ta  Otley  gerrln'  franchiaed.  It  ran  as 
foUers; 

•I  Plg.Coit  Farm,  Oetoaber,  184S. 
••  DsAB  Dicky, 
"  Ah  muB  confess  'at  Ah've  heeard  some  talk 
aboot  oor  toon  senntn'  two  Members  ta  Parlemcnt, 
an'  if  irver  it  sud  coma  ta  pass,  thoo  ma  be  suare'at 
Naathan  Vickus  11  stick  to  tha  up  hill  an'  doon 
daale.  Ah's  noane  sa  thkk,  Dicky,  bud  what  Ah 
knaws  pretty  near  what  a  chap  is  be*t  cut  on  his  Jlb> 
thoo  unnentansi  an',  depend  on't,  lad,  that's  what 
Ah  Judges  thee  t^.  Thoo's  a  man  'at  11  dew  honour 
to*t  toon  wheareivver  ta  goes,  an'  If  ther's  onny 
feathers  for  onnybody's  cap,  it*s  Dicky  Dlckeson  'at's 
boon  ta  get  'em,  or  else  Ah's  a  fooil  of  a  Judge  & 
human  flesh,  that's  all.  Ah  hev  Tarry  gurt  pleasure 
i'  oflbrln'  tha  my  voate,  an'  oor  Toby's  In't  bargain  ; 
an'  Ah  dew  promise  tha.  'at  If  ivvery  pig,  mule  an' 
cauf  aboot  my  farm  wur  reoeavable  as  common 
sense  creaturs,  thoO  sud  fin'  a  supporter  i'  ivTery 
one  on  'em.  Wi'  a  bucket  &  compliments  ta  the 
sister  Bet  an*t  rest  o't  breed, 

•*  Ah  is,  dear  Dicky, 

**  Moast  respectful  thine, 

"  Naathan  VicKua." 
Ta  Mr.  Dickeson,  Esq. 

Noo,  then.  Ah  ax  agecan.  Is  ther  onny  o'  ya,  dear 
readers,  as  wod  hev't  leeast  bit  o'  doot  o'  yer  minds 
BOO  ?  Is  ther.  Ah  say  >  Noa  :  An  fancies  Ah  can 
hear  some  o'  ya  chucklln*,  an'  aayin',  *'  Hurra  for 
Dicky  Dlckeson  I  he  flogs  all  'at's  goanc  afore  him  !** 
An'  let  ma  tell  ya,  'at  so  Ah  meeans  ta  dew  ;  an'  If 
onny  of  ya  is  trubbled  wi'  seeta  o'  ghoasta  or  dull 
thowtt,  Ahll  guarantee  ta  fVceten  'em  oot  o*  ya,  an' 
that's  what  noa  soul  afore  ma's  done  yet«  Bud  Ah 
mun  gi'  ower  writin'  tul  ya  at  present,  for  oor  Bet 
telle  BM  'at  me  porridge  hcs  been  waitin'  this  hauf 
boor,  an',  as  a  matter  In  coarse,  they're  stiff  wi'  stan- 
bIb*.  Ah  can  nobbut  beg  on  ya  ta  read  t'Yorshar 
Comet  iTTery  week,  an',  be  dewin'  soa,  tak'  my  word 
for't,  yell  saave  monay  a  poood  i't  yeear  1'  pills, 
boalusses,  an'  all  slch  belly*muck  as  tha  are. 

Bet  Joins  wl'  ma  i'  luv  ta  ya  all.  (shoo's  a  deacent 
lass,  is  Bet !)  an'  wl'  a  thoosand  hoapes  'at  yell  in- 
courage  ma, 

Ah  Is,  dear  iTverybody, 

Yer  Tarry  humble  sarTsnt, 
Dicky  Dicxkbok. 
T'Edltor's  Study, 

(3)  A  Leedt  Adveriitemeni. 
MISTRESS  BIDDY  BUCKLEBEWIT. 
Laate  Haup^ny  Cheeseeaake-Makker  tnl  Her  Msjcsty, 

Begs  ta  inform  t'public  'at  shoo  hes  Jnst 

SETTEN  UP  FOR  HERSEN  l*  THAT  LINE, 

96,  Paastry  Square,  Leeds, 

Wheare  sha  carries  on 

ALL  THEM  EXTENSIVE  BUSINESSES 

O'  tart-makker,  honest  brandy'SBap  baaker,  treeade- 

stkk  boiler,  humbug  importer,  ipice-plg  traadcr.an* 


unlTarsal  deeaf-not,  bteead,  chfc.^, 
glner-beer  deealer  ;  an'  fro't  experience  'at  shoo^ 
hed  i'  them  lines  o'  genius  wal  wl'  her  Mi^esty,  shoo 
begs  ta  assusre  t'inhabitants  'at  shoo's  t'lmpcdence 
ta  think  here's  noabody  11  gl'  more  for  ^hnu,  or 
alch  ineoncceaTaWe  qualaty  as  shoo  wilL 

Biddy  Bttcklebewit  altoa  desires  ta  noatke,  'at  as 
for  punctualaty,  noabody  can  be  more  soa  ner  her- 
sen ;  for  shoo  awlus  heat'oTen  boat,  an' what's  better, 
keeps  a  whedbarrow  for  t'expresa  purpose  o'  dc^ 
patehin'arttdes  ta  all  t'paarts  o't  gloabe. 

P.S.— I'  consequence  o't  immense  saale  an'  supe- 
rioraty  o'  B.  B  's  goods,  lots  o'  unprlncapled  foaks 
bei  been  Induced  ta  adopt  her  receapts  like,  an'  to 
defraud  her ;  ta  proTent  which  t'Honarable  Commis- 
sioners o*  Stamps  hex  ordered  'at  all  B.  B.'s  stoff  be 
figured  wi'  a  btlly-gooat's  heead,  (them  anlmahbeia' 
tremendous  foBd  o'  lollipop)  soa  'at  Boaae  1'  futur  11 
be  ge-BU-lne  but  what  is  ornamented  as  afore  panl- 
calariud.    Be  suare  ta  think  on 

No.  S6,  Paastry  Square,  Leeds. 

(4)  Sertg^firwm  Netnpapert, 

FV««d.~Felix  Flibberton  hed  a  sad  roond  wi'  his 
wif^  this  week,  caused,  as  we're  teld.  be  Mistrwa 
Flibberton  bein'  guilty  on  a  piece  &  roguery,  tlike 
o'  which  we  seldom  hear  tell  on.  It's  said,  when 
Felix  taaatod  on  hla  teea,  t'last  Thursday  momin', 
he  fan  it  oot  'at  it  wom't  ower  strong,  but,  onl 
oontraary,  wur  considerably  weaker  ner/eommoB. 
O'  this  fact  comin'  ta  leet.  he  called  his  wife  tut 
scratch,  aa'  axed  as  lovinly  as  ha  wur  aable,  boo  U 
happened  'at  his  teea  wur  i'  that  pickle.  Noo,  Felix 
an'  his  wife's  ooflte  an'  rich  like,  wur  aullus  pre- 
peered  I'  separate  pote, — Ah  roeean  tea-pots  t  aa', 
that  moraia*.  Mister  Flibberton  hevla'  ligged  ray- 
ther  long  i'  bed,  his  wife  hed  thowt  proper  ta  gulp 
her  brekfast  afore  he  landed  doon .  T'questicm  wor, 
hed  t'mlatress  ta'en  tidggest  shaaie  o't  teea,  as  theate 
wur  noaae  In  t'canlster  then  I  T'poor  woDum  said, 
ther  wur  precious  little  ta  mak'  t'brekfast  on  t  bud 
what  ther  wor,  shoo  dlTided  fairly,  leeavin'  her  hus- 
band be  far  t1>igger  hauf.  Nut  chusln'  ta  believe  all 
'at  his  wife  spluttered  oot,  Fdix  shooted  o't  sarrant, 
whoa  depoased  'at  when  shoo  gat  up,  shoo  wur  suare 
'at  theare  wur  then  plenty  i't  canister  to  mak'  six 
rare  strong  cups.  Efter  adeeal  </  rmsa  namlnnotitwi 
betweea  Pmistrcaa  an't  sarrant,  t'fonaer  begaa  o* 
roarin',  an'  confessed  'at  shoo  hed  defrauded  her  law- 
ful  partner,  devoatin'  tul  her  awn  use  three,  wal  tul 
her  husband  »hoo  nobbut  left  one  an'  a  hauf  spooln- 
ful  o'  teea.  Felix  woda't  graat  dob  paidoo  then, 
bud  bun  her  ower  ta  keep  t'peeaee  tot  three  moatha; 
an',  suppoasin'  'at  shoo  brak  it  agecan,  he  threeal- 
ened  sendln'  a  brief  o't  whoale  caaae  ta  Malster 
WUklns,  barrister,  an'  ta  tak'  slch  steps  as  he  mud 
advise. 

A  MuniJUwt  Gi/t^—  Dr.  Swabbs,  Phyridaa  extra- 
ordinary ta  iTTeryborty  'at  wants  polaonin',  hex  onoe 
moreoome  oot  ot  his  shell,  an'  lettcn  t'irorld  knew 
'at  he^s  t'saame  Dr.  Kwabbs  still  'at  Ittct  ha  wor. 
O*  Tuesday  aeet,  wal  t'doctor  wur  ioradkla'  his 
pipe,  an'  swillln'  his  tummler  o'  brandy  an*  watter, 
a  depitation  o'maad-sarTants,  oonststin'  o't  cooks  an' 
scTen  or  eight  hoosc  an'  chaaroer-maads,  waated  on 
him  wl'  a  Rooad  Robin,  petitionln'  for  a  small  do* 
aaatlon  i'  order  ta  buy  a  mixtur  ta  poison  t^nke  wl*. 
as  they  wur  gerrin  Tarry  impedeat  i'  ther  walks  in. 
tut  kitehen  an'  capboard ;  I'  fact,  ast  tmstwarthy 
cook  said,  one  on  'em  bed  t'bare-faaoedaeas  ta  come 
an'  wag  his  tail  i'  her  chocolate,  and  then  as  bare- 
faacedly  maade  his  eseaape,  wi'oot  stopfitn'  to  be 
wallopped  for't.    T'doctor  mu  ioa  araved  be  iheaae 
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cfKtnicnta.  'at  be  threw  doom  hit  plpCf  brekkin'  on't, 
as  t%ooee-maai4  teld  ma,  thruated  hit  hand  iotul  his 
pocket,  an'  drew  lixpeoce.  What  a  bleMln'  wod  it 
be  if  men  genarally  wod  nobbut  foller  Dr.  Swabbt's 
example  I 

A  IMmrwn  Saeiatjf. — A  Literary  Saeiaty  het  been 
formed  i*  Otley  be  aome  peraeTeria'  an'  common- 
lenae  young  men,  *at'a  ot  apbiion  'at  it's  nowt  bud 
reight  'at  they  and  her  as  mich  kmin'  as  tha  can 
aUbrd  ta  pay  for.  A  committee's  been  maade,  con- 
sistin'  &  sevA  o't  wisest  o*  tbease  conspirators  tut 
owerthraw  o*  ignarance*  an'  rules  drawn  up  an' 
printed  i'  a  hexcellcnt  style,  varry  creditable  boath 
tnt  author  an'  tut  printer  thereon,  Ah's  suare.  we've 
Juflt  seen  a  catalogue  ot  books  they've  already  got- 
ten, an*  as  it  oonld'nt  miss  but  tpeUc  v6lum§  V  ther 
faannnr,  we  beg  ta  subjoin  t'nasmes  on  a  u>-three  o't 
principal  warks :— Jack  t'Glant-Killer,  Tom  Thumb, 
Cock  Robin.  Mother  Hubbard,  Jutnpin'  Joan,  Puss 
r  Booits.  Tom  t'Piper's  Son,  an*  a  splendid  haup'ny 
edition  o*  Whlttin'ton  an'  his  Cat.  This  is  a  grand 
opportunaty  for  lovers  o*  soood  matharoatical,  an' 
other  literary  pursuits,  ta  come  forrard,  an'suppoart 
an*  suataan  a  novelty  ft-o*  which  tha  ma  gether  all 
t'lnformaaUon  ther  minds  is  on  t'luke  oot  for. 

(5)  Deborah  DuckitoiCt  Advice  Corner. 

If  ya  tuke  noatlce,  ye  would  see.  'at  t'latter  end 
o^  March,  i't  first  quarter,  t'mooin  wur  lead  ov  her 
bad^  a  suare  sign  o'  stormy  weather.  Ye'Il  all 
knaw,  'at  theare's  been  part  frost  an'  snaw  sin' ;  an', 
if  my  Judgment  isn't  awfully  wrong,  we's  ha'  some 
more.  Weel,  noo.  1'  frosty  weather,  ye 're  aware, 
it's  rayther  daangerous  walkin',  beeos  o't  varry  gurt 
slapeness  o't  rooaids  an't  flegs ;  Ah's  quite  posatlve 
on't.  for  even  V  my  time  Ah've  seen  more  ner  one 
long-legged  convey  browt  ov  a  level  wi*t  grund.  an' 
Ah've  aeen  monny  astoot  an'respectable  woman,  tew. 
Let  me  prescribe  a  remedy,  then,  for  all  sich  misfor- 
tons.  Shaadrach  Seheddul,— a  oelebraated  horse- 
shoQcr  V  oor  toon,  propoesed  ta  sharpen  bams  for 
three-haupence  a  heead  $  lads  an'  lasMS,  fro*  ten  ta 
sixteen  year  &  aage,  thruppance ;  an'  all  aboon  that 
owdncae,  whether  tha've  big  feet,  little  feet,  or  noa 
feet  at  all,  fowcrpenee. 

N.B.  Irvery  allooanoe  '11  be  maade  for  wooden 
legs ;  an'  o'  them  'at  honestly  doesn't  with  ta  be 
bleMed  wi't  last-naaroed  articles  o*  weear,  it'smoast 
respectfully  requested  'at  theyHI  avaal  thersens  o*t 
sharpenln'  Invention.  Shaadrach  Scheddui  alloos 
five  per  cent,  off  for  ready  brass,  ox  six  months' 
credit;— anther  11  dew. 

Ah  advise  all  Uadics  'at  doen't  wish  ta  hev  ther 
hnsbanda'  stocklns  ootraageously  mucky  on  a  wesh- 
In'-day.  nut  ta  alloo  'em  t'prlvilege  o'  spoartin' 
knee-breeches,  them  hevln'  been  proved,  be  varry 
clever  philosophers,  ta  be  tieeadin'  cause  theareof. 
an't  principal  reeason  why  t'leg  o't  stockin'  doesn't 
last  as  long  as  t'fooit. 

^6)  VieUt  ta  Dicky  Dicieeon, 

ty  Friday,  Dicky  Dickeson  wur  visited  i'  his 
itndy  be'l  Marquis  o'  Crabbum.  an',  efter  a  deeal  o' 
enquiries  aboot  t'weather,  an'  monny  remarks  con- 
samfn'  this  thing  an'  that,  tiatter  praceeded  ta  ex- 
plaan  what  ha'd  come  for.  loepln'  an'  smilin*  tut 
lamed  editor,  as  it's  genarally  knawn  all  thease  top- 
nurken  dew— when  tha've  owt  ta  gerootonhim. 
it  appears  'at  t'aim  o't  Marquis  wur  ta  induce  Mr. 
Dickeson,  as  a  capitalist  o'  tome  noate,  ta  Join  wl' 
him  i'  buy  in'  in  all  t'paapcr  shaavins  'at  tha  can  lig 
tbm  hana  9n»  aoa  aa  U  hev  all  t'tisade  ta  therseni. 


Mr.  Dickeson  agreed,  an'  t'flre-leetin'  an'  ahaavia*- 
deealin'  world  Is  lukin'  wi'  mlch  terror  an'  ini'iesl 
tut  result. 

Immediately  efter  t'Marquia  o*  Crabbum  hed 
maade  his  exit,  a  gentle  rap  wur  heeard  at  t'door  o't 
study,  an'  when  Mr.  Dickeson  bad 'em  walk  forrard, 
in  popped    a   bonny,    blueVed,   Orcdan-noaaed, 
white-toolthed  lass  o'  eighteen,  an'be't  way  i'  which 
t^adltor smacked  her  roaay  cheeka  wi*  his  lips,  here's 
na  doot  bud  it  wur  Nanny  Tract.  Shoo'd  browt  two 
ooatcaakes,  'at  shoo'd  newly  baaked,  ye  knew.    Mr. 
Dickeson  set  tul  U  elt  'em,  an'  Nanny  set  tul  U 
watch  him  t  an'  when  t'flrst  hed  finished  his  per- 
formance  on't  ooat-caakcs,  here's  na  need  ta  say  'at 
he  bcigan  o' squcasln't  latter  {  ay,  an'  ye  ma  say 
what  ya've  a  mind  aboot  t'modasty  o't  laadiea.bud 
Nanny  squeeaaed  him  as  weel,  an'  wor  ther  owt 
wrong  in't,  think  yaf    Shelly wally  I    Bud,  boo- 
Iwer,  t'edltor  hedn't  been  long  at  this  gam',  afore 
ha  heerd  another  noise,— a  shuAin',  slhikin'  noise. 
Ah  mcean,  an'  nut  a  reg'lar  rap,— ootside  o't  door ; 
aoa,  takkin'  his  shoes  olT,  he  crept  nicely  tut  spot, 
an',  be  gow  l  if  ha  didn't  fln't  printer's  divil  lissenin' 
iheare,   here's  be  nowt  for  telUn'  ya  on't.      Mr. 
Dickeson,   ommust  choaked  wi*  madness  at  this 
turn-up,  (for  wheare's  ther  onnybody  'at  likes  ta  her 
ther  love-Uewins  heeard  an'  seen  ()  shoved  him  intut 
middle  on  hit  study;  an'  commandin'  Nanny  ta  hod 
him  a  minute,  (which  saame  shoo  did  ta  perfection.) 
he  went  tut  other  end  o't  plaace,  an'  puttin'  on  a 
middlin'-siied  clog,  tuke  a  run  paute  at  t'posteriurs 
o't  impedent  prhiter's  divil,  an'  theareby  makkln' 
biro  sing  **  God  saave  t'Queen"  i*  sich  prime  style,  'at 
delicate   Nanny   wur  u'en  wi'  a  fit  o'   faantin'. 
T'  musie  hevln'  ceeased  as  sooin  as  t'performer  wur 
turned  oot,  Nanny  bethowt  hersen  ta  come  roond ; 
bud,  shaamefui  ta  say.  her  an'  Dicky  didn't  paart 
wal  fower  i't  efternooln,  at  which  time  tiass  wur 
wanted  up  at  hoame  ta  darn  stocklns  an'  crimp 
frills. 

(7)  MieceUanUi. 

Men  an'  women  is  like  soa  monny  cards,  played 
wi'  be  two  oppoanents.  Time  an'  Eternity :  Time 
get's  a  gam  noo  an'  then,  an'  hei  t'pleature  o*  keep- 
in'  his  caards  for  a  bit,  bud  Eternity's  be  far  t'better 
hand,  an'  proves,  day  be  day,  an'  hoor  be  boor,  'at 
he's  winnin'  incalcalably  fast. 

Whenivver  ya  see  one  o'  thease  heng-doon,  black 
craape  thingums  'at  comes  hauf  doon  a  woman's 
bonnet  an'  faace,  be  suare  'at  shoo's  widowed,  an* 
«« Tb  Lttt" 

It's  confidently  rumoured  in  t'palitieal  world,  'at 
t'tax  is  goin'  ta  be  ta'en  olT  leather-breeches,  an 
putten  on  white  hats. 

Why  does  a  young  laady  i'  a  ridln'-habit  resemmle 
Shaktpeare  ?  Cos  shoo's  (offen)  misa-eooated  {mU» 
quoted). 

A  Ud  1'  Otley,  knawn  be  t'inbabltanU  forhis  odd 
dewint  like,  an'  for  his  modesty,  tew.  wun  day  went 
a  errand  for  an  owd  woman  'at  tha  called  Betty 
Cruttice :  an'  he  wur  sa  sharp  ower  It,  an'  did  it  sa 
pleasantly  beside,  'at  Betty  axed  him  U  hev  a  bit  a' 
apple-pie  for  his  trouble.  "  Noa.  thenk  ya."  laid 
tlad.  "  Thoo'd  better,  Willy,"  said  Betty.  "  Noa, 
thcnk  ya,"  repecated  t'lad ;  an'  off  he  ran  hoame, 
an'  as  tooln  at  ha  gat  Intut  hoote,  burst  oot  a-roarin' 
an'  Bobbin'  as  If  his  heart  wod  brek.  "  Billy,  me 
lad."  says  his  mother,  **  what's  t'matter  wi'  tha  r" 
<*Wah,"  blubbered  poor  Billy,  <•  Betty  Cruttice 
axpd  ma  ta  hev  a  bit  o*  apple-pie,  an'  Ah  said,  Nott 
thenk  ya!" 


ENGLISH  PBOVINCIAL  DIALECTS. 


Poaken  <■  like  bravlin'  tonguea— Just  t'thiagi  U 
•tir  up  flics  wi*. 

Why  does  a  Inland  sea  resemmie  a  Unen-dTaaper's 
ahop  f  Cos  It  oontaans  auiges  an'  baya  {ttrgw  an' 
baine). 

« What's  said  for  thease  remarkable  articles  ?* 
shooted  an  auctioneer  at  a  saale  to  three  week  sin'. 
««  Here's  a  llkenesa  o'  Queen  Vietorla,  u'en  In  t'year 
serenteen  ninety-two,  a  couple  o'  pint  poU/at's 
been  drank  cot  on  be*!  celabnuted  Bobby  Bums,  an* 
a  pair  o'  tongs  *at  Oenaral  Fairfax  fkaght  wi'  at 
tHiattleo'  Uarston  Moor,  all  i'wun  lot:  ay,  ay,  an' 
here's  another  thing  ta  goa  wi'  'em,  a  hay-fork  'at 
Noah  used  ta  bed  doon  his  beeasts  wi'  when  ha  wur 
in  t'ark,  sometime  i'  fowerteen  hundred.  Bud, 
hooiwer*  it  maks  na  odds  tut  year.  Fower  articles 
here,  all  antlquatiea ;  what's  said  for  *em  t  Sixpence 
te  said  for  'em,  laadies  an'  gennlemen^elghtpence  is 
aaid  for  'em— nlnepence,  tenpence,  a  shillln's  said 
for  'em,  laadies  and  gennlemen,  an'  thenk  ya  for  yer 
maguanimaty.  Are  ya  all  done  at  a  shlilin'  t  Vairy 
weel,  then.  Ah  sahn't  dwell ;  soo  theace  three  ar- 
ticles is  goin'."  "  Ye're  reight,  maaster,"  shooted 
a  cobbler  tn/t  crood,  •'  they  are  x«ln',  tew  i  for  if 
my  e*es  tell  ma  reight,  theare's  na  hannles  on't  pots. 
Da  noasc  on't  pictur,  an'  na  legs  on't  tongs." 

«  Hoo  sweet— hoo  varry  sweet— Is  life  I"  as  t'flee 
said  when  ha  wur  stuck  i'  treeacle. 

Why  docs  a  lad,  detected  i'  robbin'  a  bee-hire, 
ger  a  double  booty  be't  ?  Cos  he  gets  IxMith  honey 
an'  whacks  {was), 

A  stripiin'  runnin'  up  tul  a  paaver,  'at  wur  ham- 
merin'  an'  brayin'  soa  at  his  wark,  'at  t'sweeat  fkir 
ran  doon  his  cheeks,  began  o'  scraapln't  sweeat  off 
his  feace  intul  a  pot  wi'  a  piece  o'  tin.  *«  Hollow  i" 
shoots  t'man,  rubbin*  hb  smartin'  featurs  wi'  his 
reight  hand,  *«  what  meeans  tha  ta  be  eomln '  ta 
scraape  t'skin  off  a  man's  ooontenance  ?"  "  Nay, 
Bay,"  said  t'lad,  •«  Ah  woni't  scraapln't  skin  off,  noo, 
but  nobbut  t'sweeat,  which  wur  o'  noa  use  ta  ye, 
maaster,  wal  It  wor  ta  me,  as  Ah've  been  all  ower, 
an' couldn't  get  na  gootse-greease  ounywheare  till  E 
saw  ye." 


(8)  J  Fable. 
rt*  Fable  book,  we  read  at  school. 
On  an  owd  Frosk,  an  arrand  Fooyl  | 

Pride  crack'd  her  little  bit  o'Braln  i 
(T*  book  o*  me  Neyve,  Mun)  we  a  pox, 
Shoo'd  needs  meytch  Bellies  we  an  Ox  { 

Troath,  shoo  wor  meeghtily  mistaynib 
Two  on  hur  young  ons,  they  pretend 
Just  goane  a  gaterds  we  a  Friend, 

Stapisht  an'  starin',  brought  her  word— 
«'  Mother,  we've  seen  for  suer,  To-ne^ht> 
*'  A  hairy  Boggard  t  slch  a  seeght ! 

**  As  big  I  as  big  !  eeh  Loord  I  eeh  Loord  T 

Shoo  puiEi,  and  thrusto,  and  gims,  and  swells, 
[Th'  Bairns  thowt  sho'  or  dooln'  summot  else] 

To  ratch  her  Coyt  o'  speckl'd  Leather  ;— 
*<  Wor  it  ss  big,  my  Lads,  as  me  l" 
"  Bless  us,"  said  Toan,  **  ai  big  as  ye, 

'*  Voar  but  a  Beean  anent  a  Blether  1" 

No  grain  o'  Marcy  on  her  Guts, 
At  it  ageean  shoo  swells  and  struts. 

As  if  the  varry  hangmen  t  bad  her. 
Thinkin'  ther  Mother  nobbut  Joak'd, 
Th'  young  Lobs  wi'  laughln'.  wor  hawf  choak'd  i 

A  thing  which  made  her  ten  times  madder. 

Another  thrust  i  and  thick  as  Hope, 
Her  Pudding's  plaister'd  all  their  Chops, 

'Mess  there  wor  then  a  bonny  slurring  i 
Deead  in  a  Minute  as  a  Stoane 
All  t'Hcipes  o'  t'  Family  wor  gooane 

And  not  a  six-pince  left  for  t'  burying. 
We  think,  do  ye  see,  there's  no  small  chonce 
This  little  hectoring  Dog  o'  Fronee 

May  cut  Just  sltch  another  Caper; 
He'll  trust,  for  sartin,  ol  a  pod 
Ye,— mortal  Tripes  can  never  hod 

Sitdi  heaps  o'  wind,  an'  leek,  an'  vapor. 

What's  bred  1'  t'  Booane,an'runs  i'  t'  Blooyd, 
If  nought,  can  niver  come  to  gooyd, 

Loa  Mayster  Melville's  crackt  his  Pitcher, 
Mooar  Fowk  are  sweeatin',  every  Lim', 
A  feeard  o'  being  swing'd  like  him. 

WI'  Sammy  Wbitbread's  twinghag  switch*^. 


DICTIONARY 


or 


ARCHAISMS  AND  PROVINCIALISMS. 


A 

(1) 


The  following  are  the  principal  obsolete  and 
provincial  uses  of  this  letter. 

Ah!  (^.-A'.) 

A I  iwete  tire,  I  seide  tho. 

Piera  Ptaughman,  p*  35ff. 
A!  Lorde,  he  uide,  fulle  wo  et  roe. 
So  faire  child  tr  ala  I  hafede  thre. 
And  Dowe  ame  I  leftc  allone ! 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17*  t  112. 

(2)  He.  a  far  he  is  common  in  our  old  drama- 
tists, in  the  speeches  of  peasants  or  illiterate 
persons,  and  in  the  provincial  dialects.  See 
Apology  for  the  LoUards,  p.  120;  King 
Alisaunder,  7809.  In  the  western  counties,  it 
is  also  used  for  «Ae,  and  occasionally  for  it. 

By  Seynt  Dynys,  a  swer  U  oth. 

That  after  that  tyme  a  nolde 

Fte  ne  drynke  no  more  that  day. 

For  none  kynnes  thynge.       MB.  Athmole  33,  f.  2. 

Wyth  ya  rljt  hond  a  blcssid  him  than, 

And  pryketh  ya  stede  and  forth  he  nam.     16.  f.  48. 

(3)  Thby.    Salop. 

(4)  ji  is  sometimes  used  in  songs  and  burlesque 
poetry  to  lengthen  out  a  line,  without  adding 
to  the  sense.  It  is  often  also  a  mere  expletive 
placed  before  a  word. 

(5)  Prefixed  to  verbs  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  A 
has  sometimes  a  negative,  sometimes  an  inten- 
sative  power.  See  Wright's  Gloss,  to  Piers 
Ploughman,  in  v. 

(6)  All.  Sur  F.  Madden  says,  "  apparently  an 
error  of  the  scribe  for  sA  but  written  as  pro- 
nounced."   Compare  I.  936. 

He  thai  haven  in  his  hand 

A  Denemark  aad  Engeland.  Havehk,  610. 

(7)  Sometimes  prefixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives 
signifying  of  the,  to  the,  on  thCf  in  the,  and  at 
the. .  See  Middleton's  Works,  i  262 ;  Morte 
d'Arthur,  ii  87 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  340. 

Martha  fel  a-doun  a  Croii, 
And  spradde  anon  to  grounde. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Oron,  67. 

\S)  Befdre  a  noun  it  is  often  a  corruption 
of  the  Saxon  on.  See  Ilavelok,  p.  213 ;  Rob. 
Glouc  p.  353. 

And  that  hli  a  Lammassc  day  myd  her  poer  come 
Echooc  to  Barbeeflet,  and  thet  veage  nomc. 

Rob.  citiuc.  p.  snn. 

'9)  Havk.  Few  provincial  expressions  are  more 
common  than  "  a  done"  for  have  done.    So  in 


Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  10,  ap.  Sibbald,  Chron. 
Sc.  Poet.  i.  132,  ^'a  done  with  ane  mischaunce,'* 
which  is  quoted  as  an  "  old  song"  by  Jamieson, 
Supp.  in  V.  A. 

Richard  might,  ai  the  fame  went,  a  saved  hymielf. 
if  he  would  a  fled  awaie ;  for  those  that  were  about 

hym suspected  treason  and  willed  hym  to  file. 

Supp,  to  Hardyngt  t.  106. 
A  don,  seris,  sayd  oure  lordynges  alle. 
For  ther  the  nold  no  Icnger  lend. 

MS.  Rawt.  C.  88.  f.  178. 

(10)  One.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  the  Alii- 
terative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  54.  In  the  passage  here  quoted  from  the 
copy  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous  in  the  Lincoln  MS. 
Ritson's  copy  reads  oon,  p.  100. 

Hyre  lord  and  sche  be  of  a  blode. 

MS.  Aahtnole  61,  f.  6S. 
He  wente  awaye  and  syghede  sore ; 
A  worde  spake  he  no  more, 
Bot  helde  hym  wondir  stylle. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  115 
Thre  persones  in  a  Godhede, 
Als  clerkys  in  bokys  rede 

.MS.  AMhmote  61.  f.  83. 
Hir  a  Bchanke  blake,  hir  other  graye. 
And  alle  hir  body  lyke  the  lede. 

2Vii«  Thomas,  MS.  lAncoln,  t.  150 

(11)  Always  ;  ever.  Cumb.  "  For  ever  and  a" 
is  an  expression  used  by  old  rustics. 

A  the  more  I  loke  theron, 
A  the  more  I  thynke  I  fon. 

Tirtvnelev  Myz-teriet,  p.  8S9. 

(12)  At.  Suffolk.  Major  Moor  gives  it  the  va- 
rious  meanings  of,  he,  or,  our,  if,  on,  at,  have, 
and  of,  with  examples  of  each. 

Have  ye  nat  perkus  and  chas } 
What  schuld  ye  do  a  this  place  ? 

Sir  Degrevant,  36H. 

(13)  Yes.     Somerset. 

(14)  ANn.  Somerset.    See  Havelok,  359. 
Wendyth  home,  a  leve  youre  werryeng. 
Ye  Wynne  no  worthy p  at  thys  walle. 

MS.  Hari.  2258,  f.  121. 
Chapes  a  cheyncs  of  chaike  whyttc  sylver. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  Ki 

(15)  An  interrogative,  equivalent  to  what  '. 
What  do  i/ou  say  ?     Var,  dial, 

(16)  Ik.     Svffulk. 

And  yit,  a  thow  woldyst  nyphe  me  nyc, 
Thow  shah  wele  wete  I  am  not  slayn. 

MS.  tlail.  22i(5,  r.  lU 
i 


AAL 


AAT 


(17)  Ik. 

Quod  Bardus  thanne,  a  Goddes  h&If 
Tiie  thiidde  tyme  asftaye  I  schallc. 

Gower,  MS.  Sfc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  158. 
At  hy  cam  to  the  neyjentende  ven» 

As  the  corsynge  endeth  y-wis^. 
That  hoe  opHS  eorum 

A  Latyn  y-clepud  is.  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oron.  57. 
Hammering  this  ia  his  heade,  on  he  went  to  the 
smith's  house:  Now,  smith,  quoth  hee,  good  mor- 
row, is  thy  wife  up  ?  No,  quoth  the  smith,  but  she 
is  awake;  go  up  and  carry  your  iinnen,  a  Gods 
name.  Cobler  of  Canterburies  1608. 

(18)  Sometimes  repeated  with  adjectivea,  the 
BubstantiTe  having  gone  before  and  being  un- 
derstood. Sec  Macbeth,  iii.  5,  and  the  notes 
of  the  commentators.  It  is  also  occasionally 
prefixed  to  numeral  adjectives,  as  a-/«n,  a- 
twelve,  &c.  and  even  a-one,  as  in  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Somers  he  lette  go  byfore. 

And  charyotes  stulTede  with  store, 

Wele  a  twelve  myle  or  more. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  120. 

(19)  A  common  proverb,  "  he  does  not  know 
great  A  firom  a  bull's  foot,"  is  applied  to  an 
ignorant  or  stupid  person.  Ray  has  a  proverb, 
**  A.  B.  from  a  battledore,"  and  Taylor,  the 
¥rater-poet,  has  a  poem  on  Coryat,  addressed 
''To  the  gentlemen  readers  that  understand 
A.  B.  from  a  battledore."     See  B. 

I  know  not  an  A  from  the  wynd-mylne, 
Ne  A.  B.  from  a  bole-foot,  I  trowe,  ne  thiself  nother. 

MtS.  Digby  41,  f.5. 

A- A.  (1)  Explained  by  Junius  vox  dolentiwn. 
Hampole  tells  us  that  a  male  child  utters  the 
sound  a-a  when  it  is  bom,  and  a  female  e-e, 
being  respectively  the  initials  of  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  Adam  and  Eve.  See  the  Ar- 
chseologia,  xix.  322.  A  couplet  on  the  joys  of 
heaven,  in  MS.  ColL  S.  Joh.  Oxon.  57,  is  called 
gigmim  a-.a. 

i^a/  my  sone  Alexander,  wharo  cs  the  grace,  and 
the  fortune  that  oure  goddes  htghte  the  ?  That  es 
to  say,  that  thou  scholde  alwaye  overcome  thynne 
enemys.  MS,  JJncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  3. 

(2)  Frequently  occurs  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  ana,  q.  v.,  and  the 
contraction  is  still  in  use. 

AAC.  An  oak.    North, 

AAD.  Old.     Yorksh. 

AADLE.    To  flourish ;  to  addle.     Suffolk. 
AAGED.  Aged.   Palsgrave  has  ''ao^et/lyke,"  in 

his  list  of  adjectives. 
AAINT.   To  anoint.   Suffrjlk.    See  Aint,   Major 
Moor  is  the  authority  ifor  this  form  of  the  word. 
See  his  Suffolk  Words,  p.  5. 
AAKIN.    Oaken.     North. 
AALB.    Ale.     This  form  of  the  word,  which 
may  be  merely  accidental,  occurs  in  Malory's 
Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  445. 
AALLE.    All;  every. 

Forthy,  my  sone,  yf  thou  doo  ry5te, 
Thou  i^chalt  untu  thy  love  obeye, 
And  folow  hire  wille  by  anllt:  wey. 

liowttr,  t)I:i.  Sw.  Antiq.  I34«  f.  5<>. 

«\ALS.    Alas ! 

Aucrties  her  foundc  to  come  agayne, 

Syr  Oawayneand  Syr  Ewayne; 

AaUi,  hesjtyed,  I  »h.ii  dye!    Sir  Ituunfal,  Douce /rag. 


AAN.    (1)  Own.     North, 

(2)  Anan !  what  say  you  ?     Eatt. 

(3)  On. 

A  sterte  to  his  helm  and  pult  him  aan. 
And  tu  olyver  rhanne  a  seide.     MS,  A$hmoleS^  f.  8 
Do,  ei)sya.  anon  thyn  armys  aan. 
And  aray  the  in  syker  wede.  Ibid.  t.  44. 

AANDE.  Breath.  This  is  the  Danish  form  of 
the  word,  although  it  more  usually  occurs  in 
the  Thornton  MS.  with  one  a.  See  And. 
This  MS.  was  written  in  Yorkshire,  a  dialect 
which  contains  much  of  the  Danish  language. 
In  old  Scotch,  it  is  Aynd;  Su.  Got.  Ande: 
IsL  Ande ;  Dan.  Aande ;  Swed.  Ande,  See 
Ihre,  in  v.  Ande.  Aand  also  occurs  in  the 
Morte  d' Arthur,  Lincoln  MS.,  f.  67,  but  is  ap- 
parently a  mistake  for  the  conjunction  and. 

Thay  hadd  crestis  one  thalre  heddes,  and  thaire 
brestec  ware  bryghte  lyk  golde,  and  thaire  mowthet 
opene ;  thaire  aande  slewe  any  qwikk  tbynge  tba.t  it 
smate  apone,  and  oute  of  thaire  eghne  ther  oonne 
flammes  of  fyre.  MS.  lAneoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  28. 

This  aand  that  men  draus  ofl, 
Betakens  wynd  that  biaws  o*ioft. 

MS.  Cott,  Veepat.  A.  iii.  f.  4. 
AANDORN.  An  afternoon's  repast,  or  any  oc- 
casional refection  after  dinner ;  also  simply  the 
afternoon,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  undem,  q.  v.  Cumb,  It  would  in  the 
North  be  pronounced  much  like  amdem,  q.  t. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Glos- 
sarium  Northanhvmbricum  at  the  end  of  Ray. 
AANE.  The  beard  gromng  out  of  barley  or 
other  grain. 

We  call  it  [wheat]  pold  or  pollard,  that  hath  no 
aoHee  upon  the  eares.  And  that  we  call  the  aanf^ 
which  groweth  out  of  the  care,  like  a  long  pricke 
or  a  dart,  whereby  the  care  is  defended  from  the 
danger  of  birds.  Googe's  Husbandry,  Ibflt  t,  85. 

AAR.     Ere;  before. 

And  when  hy  ben  of  thritty  yaar, 

Hy  ben  broun  of  hare,  as  hy  weren  aar. 

Kung  Alimunder,  5033. 

AARM.    The  arm. 

Judas  seide.  What  wilt  thou  that  be  50ven  to  thee 
for  a  wed  ?  Sche  answeride,  thi  ring  and  thi  bye  of 
the  aarm,  and  the  staff  whiche  thou  holdlst  in  thin 
bond.  Wiekl\ffk,  MS,  Bodi.  277. 

AARMED.    Armed. 

Therfore  for  Crist  suffHde  in  flelsch,  be  ye  also 
aarmed  bi  the  sam«  thenkiag;  for  he  that  suShde 
in  fleische  cecsside  fro  synnes. 

Wickliffi^s  New  Test,  p.  228. 

AARON.  The  herb  wakerobin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.   Veau. 

AARS.  The  anus.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in 
the  MiddlehiU  ms.  of  the  Promptorium.  See 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  14,  in  v.  Arg.  In  Dutch 
we  have  aarzelcn^  to  go  backward,  which  in- 
volves the  same  fonn  of  the  word. 

AAS.    Aces.     See  Ambps-as. 
Sttlle  be  thou,  Sathanas  I 

The  y«  fallen  ambcs  oaa.    Hnrrowini^ofHrUt  p.  31 
In  Reynard  tlie  Foxc*.  p.  G2,  "a  j)ylc:rynj  oj 
deux  flo*"  is  apparently  applied  to  a  pretomlcu 
l)ilgrim. 

AAT.  Fine  oatmeal,  with  which  pottage  is  thick- 
ened. See  Markham's  English  Hou.sewil''- 
quoted  in  Boucher's  Glossary,  in  v.  Bannociu 


A^A 


AATA.    After.    Suffolk. 
AATH.    An  oath.    Nwih, 
XAX.    To  ask. 

Whaa  alle  was  spoke  of  that  they  meot«. 

The  kynge,  with  «Ue  his  bole  eotente» 

Thanne  at  laste  hem  aaxeth  this. 

What  kynge  men  tellen  that  he  is  ? 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  S19. 

AB.    The  sap  of  a  tree. 

Yet  divczse  have  asuted  to  deale  without  okes  to 
that  end,  but  not  with  so  good  succesae  as  they  have 
hoped,  bicause  the  ab  or  juice  wHt  not  to  soonebe 
removed  and  deane  drawne  out,  which  soma  attri- 
1>ote  to  want  of  time  In  the  lalt  water. 

Horrisofi'f  Description  o/England,p.  913. 

ABAC.    Backwards.    North. 
Ac  dttde  by'holde  a&ac, 

And  hndde  his  eyjen.      MS.  CoU.  THn.  Ojon.  57. 
ABACK-A-BBHINT.  Behind;  in  the  rear.  iViDrM. 
ABACTBD.  Driren  away  by  violence.    Mimheu. 
ABADB.    (1)  Abode;  remained.    See  Ritwm's 
Met.  Rom.  iii.  288 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin»  1180; 
Visions  of  Tundale,  p.  67 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
23?,  275,  293,  297. 
This  kyng  Cadwall  his  feast  at  London  made ; 
To  hym  all  kynges,  as  soverayne  lorde,  obeyed, 
save  kyng  Oswy,  at  home  that  tyrae  abode. 

Hardyng's  Chrnniele,  f.  91. 

(2)  Delay.    See  Archxologia,  xxi.  49,  62 ;    Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  145;  GoUgros  and  Gawane,  311. 
For  soone  aftir  that  he  was  made. 
He  fel  wlthouten  lenger  otede. 

Cur  tor  Mundip  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  3. 
Anoynt  he  was  withouten  abade. 
And  kyng  of  thn  Jewes  made.  Ibid,  t,  46. 

Wyth  the  Imyght  was  non  abad. 
Be  buskyd  hyme  forth  and  rade. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6. 

ABAFELLED.     Baffled ;  indignantly  treated. 

what,  do  you  think  chill  be  abafeUed  up  ond 

down  the  town  for  a  messel  add  a  scoundrel  ?  no  chy 

bor  yoa:    xhrah,  rhil  come,  say  no  more;    chill 

come,  tell  him.  The  tendon  Prodigal,  p.  81. 

A  B  AISCH ITE.     Ashamed. 

I  was  abaiechUe  be  oure  Lorde  of  oure  l>e8te  hemes ! 
Mtnrte  Arthure,  MS.  lAnaAn,  f.  56. 

ABAISSED.    Ashamed;  abashed. 
And  nnhoxomc  y-be, 
Nouht  ahaUtod  to  agulte 
Ood  and  aile  good  men. 
So  gret  was  myn  hcrte. 

Pierg  Ploughman,  p<  518. 

ABAIST.  The  same  as  Abaissed,  q.  t.  See 
Langtoft's  Chron.  pp.  170, 272 ;  Wicliffe's  New 
Test.  p.  261 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  8193,  8887 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  846. 

The  grape  that  thou  hclde  in  thi  hand,  and  keste 
UDder  thi  fete,  and  trade  therone,  ee  the  dtee  of 
Tyre,  the  irtiillc  thou  salle  wynne  thurgh  strcnth, 
and  trede  It  with  thi  fote,  and  therfore  be  nathynge 
abalfCe.  lAfi-  of  Alexander,  MS.  Ldneoln,  f.  5. 

HcHi  unstable  the  world  is  here. 
For  neD  schulde  ben  obaiet, 

MS.  Aehmole  41,  f.  16. 

ABAKWARD.    Backwards. 

IB  grybt  ous  sctte  and  shyld  vrom  shome. 
That  tumst  abakward  Eves  nome. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  298. 

ABALIENATE.  To  alienate ;  to  transfer  pro- 
oertv  from  out  to  another.     lUiicr. 
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ABAND.    To  forsake ;  to  abandon. 
Let  us  therefore  both  cruelty  atande* 
And  prudeot  saaka  both  gods  and  man  to  please. 

Mkromrfor  MagUtratte,  p.  l.>7 

ABANDON.  (1)  liheraUy;  at  diseretion.  (^.-A. 
Roquefort,  in  v.  JBandon,  gires  the  sriginai 
French  of  the  following  passage : 
Aflfer  tkk  swlfk  gift  tia  but  laMan 
He  give  kiM  gode  too  in  abandon. 

Rotm.  i^the  Rpae,  S34S 

(2)  Entirely;  freely.    {A.-N.) 

His  rlbbes  and  scholder  fel  adoun. 
Men  might  se  the  liver  otendown. 

ArthQur  and  Merlin,  p.  flS3. 

(3)  Promptly.    {A.-N.) 

Ther  com  an  htudred  knlghtes  of  gret  might, 
Aile  thai  folwed  him  abaundoun. 

G»  0/  Warwike,  p.  181 . 

ABANDUNE.    To  subject.    See  Golagros  and 
Gawane,  275. 
Fortune  to  her  lawys  can  not  abandune  me. 
But  I  shall  €^  Fortune  rule  the  reyne. 

8kelton*9  Worke,  i.  973. 

ABARRE.    To  prevent. 

The  lustie  yoong  gentlemen  who  were  greedie  to 
have  the  prsle,  but  more  desirous  to  have  the  honor, 
were  in  a  great  agonle  and  greefe  that  they  iveie  thus 
aborred  trom  approching  to  assuile  the  citie. 

Holinthed,  Hist.  (^Ireland,  p. 37* 
Reducynge  to  remembraunce  the  prysed  memo- 
ryes  and  perpetuall  renowned  factes  of  the  famou*e 
princes  of  Israel,  which  did  not  only  abarre  ydnla- 
trye  and  other  ungodlynesse,  but  utterly  abonvsed 
all  occasyons  of  the  same. 

Wright' a  Monaetic  Lettera,  p.  M9. 

ABARSTICK.      Insatiableness.     This  word  is 
found  in  Cockeram,  Skinner,  and  most  of  the 
later  dictionaries. 
ABARSTIR.     More  downcast. 

Bot  ever  alas !  what  was  I  wode  ? 
Myght  no  man  be  abaretir. 

Towneley  Myeteriea,  p.  981. 

ABASCHED.    Abashed ;  ashamed. 

The  lady  was  abaached  wiihalle, 
And  went  downe  ynto  the  halle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  109. 

ABASE.  To  cast  down ;  to  humble.  See  the 
Faerie  Queene,  II.  ii.  32.  Among  illiterate 
persons,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  debaw, 
Harrison  uses  it  in  this  latter  sense  applied  to 
metal,  in  his  Description  of  England,  prefixed 
to  Holinshed,  p.  218. 

ABASSCHT.  Abashed.  *  See  Maundevile's  Tra- 
vels, p.  226.  This  word  occurs  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms.  It  seems  to  be  used  for  injured, 
m  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  366,  "  He  smote  Syr 
Palomydes  upon  the  helme  thryes,  that  he 
abofihed  his  helme  with  his  strokes." 

ABAST.  (1)  Downcast. 

Wist  Isaac  where  so  he  were. 
He  wold  be  abaet  now. 
How  that  he  is  in  dangere. 

Totonetej/  Jtyeteriea,  p.  37* 
(2)  A  bastard.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  as 
quoted  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  1811,  i.  301, 
where  probably  the  word  should  be  printed 
a  boat. 
ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegitimate  or  base, 
bee  llollyband's  Dictionaric,  1593. 
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— —  Being  ounelves 
Corrupted  and  ahtutardized  thus. 
Thlnke  all  lookea  ill,  tSut  doth  not  looke  like  us. 
DanieP*  Queenet  Arcadia,  1G06,  f.  ult. 

ABASURE.    An  abasement.    Mieffe, 

ABATAYLMENT.    A  baUlement. 
Of  harde  hewen  ston  up  to  the  tablei, 
Enbaned  under  the  abataiflment  in  the  best  lawe. 

Syr  OauMiyntf,  p.  30* 

ABATE.  (1)  To  subtract.  A-batyn,  sabtraho. 
Prompt.  Parv.  This  was  formerly  the  arith- 
metical  term  for  that  operation.  To  abate  in 
a  bar^gain,  to  lower  the  price  of  any  article,  was 
very  common.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  314 ; 
Davies's  York  Records,  p.  156 ;  Rjra  Mat. 
p.  60. 

Then  abate  the  lesse  noumbre  of  these  tuo  in 
the  umbre  toward  fW>  the  more,  and  kepe  wele  the 
dUferenoe  bytuene  tho  tuo  noumbres. 

M8.  Sloane,  213,  f .  UO. 

(2)  Applied  to  metal  to  reduce  it  to  a  lower 
temper.  See  Florio,  in  ▼.  Atn^a^rff.  It  is  often 
metaphorically  used  in  the  sense  of  to  depress, 
variously  applied.  See  Hall's  Iliad,  1581,  p. 
125;  Persones  Tale,  p.  83;  Townley  Mysteries, 
p.  194 ;  Nugae  Antiqus,  i.  4 ;  Coriolanus,  iii. 
3  ;  Sterline's  Cnssus,  1604  ;  Britton's  Arch. 
Antiq.  iv.  13;  HaU's  Union,  Henry  VIII.  f.  133. 

r3)  To  beat  down,  or  overthrow.  Blount. 

(4)  To  flutter ;  to  beat  vrith  the  wings.  Several 
Instances  of  this  hawking  term  occur  in  the 
Booke  of  Hawkyng,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L 
293-308.  It  seems  to  be  used  as  a  hunting 
term  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  355. 

'  5)  To  disable  a  writ.    A  law  term. 

Any  one  short  clause  or  proviso,  not  legal,  is  suffl- 
cieot  to  abate  the  whole  writ  or  instrument,  though 
in  every  other  part  absolute  and  without  exception. 

Sandereon**  Sermont,  1689,  p.  30. 

(6)  To  cease. 

Ys  continaunce  abated  eny  host  to  make. 

WrighVa  Political  Songt,  p.  SIS. 

(7)  To  lower ;  applied  to  banners,  &c.  See  We- 
ber's Met.  Rom.  ii.  477 ;  Octovian,  1744 ; 
Deposition  of  Richard  II.  p.  30. 

The  stiward  was  sconflted  there. 
Abated  was  the  meister  banere. 

Gv  of  Warwike,  p.  440. 

ABATEMENT.  (1)  An  abatement,  according  to 
Randal  Holme,  "  is  a  mark  added  or  annexed 
to  a  coat  [of  arms]  by  reason  of  some  dishon- 
ourable act,  whereby  the  dignity  of  the  coat  is 
abased."    See  his  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  71. 

(2)  A  diversion  or  amusement.  North,  See  Ma- 
lone's  Shakespeare,  v.  311;  Jamieson,  in  v. 
Abaitment. 

ABATY.    To  abate. 

And  that  he  for  ys  nevew  wolde,  for  to  a-baty  stryf. 
Do  hey  amcndement,  sawve  lyme  and  lyf. 

Rnb,  GUme,  p.  64. 

AB AUED.    Astonished. .   See  Abaw. 
Many  men  of  his  kynde  sauh  him  so  abaued. 

Langto/t's  Chrvn.  p.  210. 

VBAUT.    About.     North. 

ABAVE.  To  be  astonished.  Abaued,  q.  v.,  in 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  210,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  written  Abaved.  See  an  instance  of  this 
word  in  a  fragment  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
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Viiions  of  Tundale,  p.  94,  which  is  merely  an 
extract  firom  Lydgate's  Life  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
although  it  is  insoted  as  a  separate  production. 
Of  this  terrible  doolful  inspeocioun. 
The  peeplis  hertys  gretly  gan  abaee, 

hydgat^e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  144. 

ABAW.   (1)    To  bow ;  to  bend. 

AUe  the  knyghtes  of  Walls  londe. 
Ho  made  oteur  to  his  honde. 

MS,  Cuttab.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  101. 
(2)  To  astonish ;  to  confound. 
Loke  how  5e  mow  be  eUtawad, 
Tluit  seye  that  the  Jewe  ys  saved. 

MS,Harl.  1701.  f.68. 
ABAWT.    Without.    Stafordah, 
ABAY.     At  bay.     See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3882 ; 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  ed.  Dyce^ 
p.  42,  divided  by  that  editor  into  two  words. 
See  Ahbay  ;  Cotgrave  in  v.  Rendre,    Our  third 
example  exhibits  it  both  as  a  substantive  and 
a  verb. 
And  where  as  she  hang,  thei  stood  at  aJbay, 

MS.  Laud,  736,  f.  19. 
Thus  the  forest  thay  fraye. 
The  hertis  bade  at  abaye. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  lAnc.  f.  131. 
And  this  doon,  every  man  stood  abrodand  blowe 
the  deeth,  and  make  a  short  abay  for  to  rewarde  the 
houndes,  and  every  man  have  a  smal  rodde  yn  his 
bond  to  holdeof  the  houndes  that  thei  shul  the  bet- 
ter abaye,  MS.  Bodl.  646. 

ABATSCHID.     Frightened.     Abaschyd,  or  a- 
ferde;  territus,  perterritus.     Prompt.  Parv. 

And  anoon  the  damysel  roos  and  walkide ;  and 
sche  was  of  twelve  yeer,  and  thei  wertn  abayechiu 
with  a  greet  stoneyng.       Wickliffif*  New  Te$t.  p.  41 

ABATSSHETTE.    Abashed. 

The  kyng  of  Scotlond  was  tho  all  abayuhette. 

Chran,  VUodmru  p.  2ft. 

ABAYST.    Disappointed. 

And  that  when  that  they  were  travyst. 
And  of  herborow  were  abayet. 

Brit,  BibI,  iv.  83 
What  thyng  that  ^e  wille  to  me  saye. 
5ow  thare  noght  be  abayete. 

MS.  LineolH  A.  i.  17,  f .  18. 
ABAYSTE.     Abashed.     See  Abaitt. 
Syr  Eglamour  es  noghte  tUmytte, 
In  Goddis  heipe  cs  alle  his  trayste. 

Sir  Eglamour,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  184 • 

ABB.  The  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp.  Upton*9  MS, 
additioru  to  Juniutt  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 

ABBARAYED.     Started. 

And  aftyr  that  he  knonnyngly  abbart^ed. 
And  to  the  kyng  evyn  thus  he  sayd. 

Lydgate*4  Minor  Poeme,  p.  4. 

ABBAS.    An  abbess. 

The  abba*,  and  odur  nonnes  by, 
Tolde  hyt  full  openlye. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Borne,  19M, 
ABBAY.    To  bay ;  to  bark.  An  abbay^  or  bark- 
ing.— Minaheu,   See  Abay.   To  keep  at  abbay, 
to  keep  at  bay.     See  Baret's  Alvcarie,  in  v. 
ABBEN.    To  have.    Different  parts  of  this  verb 
occur  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  166,  &c. 
Maketh  ous  to  don  i\uine. 
And  abben  to  monkunn&        MS.  D%gby  86,  f.  127 

ABBEY.  (1)  The  great  white  poplar,  one  of  th« 
varieties  of  the  populus  alba.     West* 
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f2)  To  bring  an  abbey  to  a  grange,  is  an  old  pro- 
verbial expression.  See  Skelton's  Works,  i. 
327,  and  the  notes  of  the  Editor  upon  the 
phrase. 

ABBEY-LUBBER,  A  term  of  reproach  for  idle- 
ness. Somenet,  It  is  found  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Cotg^rave,  Howell,  Miege,  and  others. 
See  also  Lyly's  Euphues;  llerrick's  Works, 

L  128. 

The  most  of  that  which  they  did  bestow  wet  on 
the  ridbe,  and  not  the  poore  in  dede,  a*  halt,  lame, 
blinde.  sicke  or  impotent,  but  lither  lubbers  that 
might  worke  and  would  not.  In  so  much  that  It  came 
into  a  commen  proverbe  to  call  him  an  abbay-lubber, 
that  was  idle,  wel  fed,  a  long  lewd  lither  loiterer, 
th»t  might  worke  and  would  not. 

ThB  Btimynge  o/Pauie*  Chureht  15<i3. 

ABBIGGET.     Expiate;  pay  for. 
AUe  they  schalle  abbifcget  dure, 
That  token  him  In  that  tide.  MS,  AMhmole  33,  f.  14. 

ABBLASTRE.  A  crossbow-man.  This  form 
occurs  in  the  Herald's  College  MS.  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Heame's  edition,  pp.  372, 378. 

ABBOD.     An  abbot. 
The  bysaop  hym  ansuerede,  and  the  abbod  Dynok. 

Rob.  Gloue.  p.  234* 

ABBOT-OF-MISRULE.  A  person  who  super- 
intended the  diversions  of  Christmas,  other- 
wise called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  q.  v.  See 
Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  i.  54 ;  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  i.  117;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  ii.  525;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  276. 
Howell,  in  the  list  of  games  appended  to  his 
Lexicon,  mentions  the  game  of  the  a^do/,  which 
may  be  an  allusion  to  this  custom. 

ABBREVYATE.     Decreased. 

Thys  poetycall  schoole,  may  ster  corrector  of  breves 
and  longes,  caused  Collyngbome  to  bee  abbrevyat9 
shorter  by  the  heade,  and  to  bee  devyded  into  foure 
quarters.  Haifa  Unions  Richard  111.  f.  18. 

ABBROCHYN.  To  broach  a  barrel.  Abbroehyn 
or  attamyn  a  vesselle  of  drynke,  attamino. — 
Pm/mpt,  Parv. 

ABBUT.    Aye  but.     Yorksh. 

ABBYT.     A  habit. 

And  chanones  gode  he  dede  therinne, 
Unther  the  abbyt  of  seynte  Atutynne. 

WHght*»  St.  Patrick'*  Purgatory  t  p.  06. 

A-B-C.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
p.  398,  has  printed  a  curious  alliterative  alpha- 
bet, called  the  ABC  of  Aristotle.  There  are 
copies  of  it  in  MSS.  Harl.  541,  1304,  1706, 
MS.  Lambeth  853,  and  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v. 
48.  One  of  the  mss.  ascribe  it  to  a  "Mayster 
Bennet."  It  is  very  likely  the  original  of  com- 
positions like  "  A  was  an  apple-pie,"  in  books 
of  nursery  rhymes. 
A-B-C-BOOK.  A  catechism,  hornbook,  or 
primer,  used  for  teaching  children  the  first 
rudiments  of  reading;  sometimes,  the  alphabet 
in  general.  See  King  John,  i.  1 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  87;  Maitland's  Early  Printed 
Books  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  p.  31 1 ;  Cata- 
logue of  Douce's  MSS.  p.  42. 

In  the  ABCot  bokes  the  least, 
Yt  ia  written  Deut  eharita*  cat. 

The  Bnterhide  of  Youths  f.  I. 


ABCE.  The  alphabet.  See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼ 
Jdect,  Carte;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  12 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
ii.  397;  Greene's  Menaphon,  1616,  dedication. 
ABDEVENHAM.  An  astrological  word,  mean- 
ing the  head  of  the  twelfth  house,  in  a  scheme 
of  the  heavens. 
ABDUCE.    To  lead  away.   (Lat.) 

Oon  thyng  I  dyd  note  in  bothe  these  men,  that 
thei  thoght  a  religion  to  kepe  secret  betwene  God 
and  them  certayn  thjrnges.  rather  than  topon  their 
wholl  stomake ;  from  the  whych  opinion  1  colde  not 
abduce  them  withal  my  endevor.  State  Papers,  i.067. 
ABE.    To  atone  for. 

Here  he  hadde  the  destenee 
That  the  povre  man  xulde  abi. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  63. 

ABEAR.    To  deport ;  to  conduct.    It  is  often 
used  among  illiterate  persons  for  to  bear,  to 
tolerate. 
So  did  the  faerie  knight  himselfe  abeare. 
And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shame  to  shield. 

Fuerie  Queene,  V.  xii.  19, 
ABECE.  An  alphabet ;  an  A  B  C.     See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  12 ;  Rob.  Gloucest.  p.  266 ;    Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  63. 

Whan  that  the  wise  man  acompteth 
Aftir  the  formel  propirte 
Of  algorismes  abece. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  193. 
ABECl&DARIAN.     An   abecedarian,   one  that 
teacheth  or  leameth  the  crosse  row.  Mintheu. 
ABECEDARY.     Alphabetical. 

Unto  these  fewe  you  may  annexe  more  if  you  will, 
as  your  occasion  serveth,  and  reduce  them  into  an 
abeeedarye  order.        MS.  CoU.  Omn.  An.  Oton.  ISO. 

ABECHED.    Fed;  satisfied.   (A.-N.)  Compare 
the  printed  edition  of  1532,  f.  132. 
3it  schulde  I  sumdelle  ben  abeehed. 
And  for  the  tyme  wel  ref^eched. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  181. 

ABEDDB.     In  bed.     Var,  dial 

That  night  he  sat  wel  sore  akale. 
And  his  wif  lai  warme  abedde. 

The  Sevyn  Sagee,  1513. 
ABEDE.  (1)  To  bid ;  to  offer. 
Y  schal  be  the  furste  of  alle 
That  our  message  schal  abede. 

MS.  Athmole  33,  f.  83. 
(2)  Abode ;  remained.   See  Syr  Tryamoure,  374. 
Befyse,  with  hys  felows  bronde. 
Smote  yn  sonder,  thorow  Godys  sonde. 
The  rope  above  the  Sarsyns  hedd. 
That  he  with  Befyse  yn  preson  abede, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  1(18. 
ABEGE.    To  atone  for. 

He  wolde  don  his  sacrilege, 

That  many  a  man  it  schulde  abege. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  174. 
•  Alle  Grece  it  schulde  abegge  sore 
To  see  the  wilde  best  wone. 
Where  whilom  dwellid  a  mannis  sone. 

Goioer,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  9fi 

ABEISAUNCE.    Obedience.    (^.-2V.) 

An  hound  is  of  good  abeiaaunee,  for  he  wol  leme  a« 
a  man  al  that  a  man  wol  teche  hym.    MS,  Bodl.  546. 
ABELDE.     To  grow  bold. 

Theo  folk  of  Perec  gan  abelde. 

Kyng  Aliaaundef,  2442. 

ABELE.  A  fine  kind  of  white  poplar.   Var.  dial. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17,  where  Mr.  Way  says 
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it  is  **  the  imme  giveu  by  botauuitt  to  the 
popnltu  alba."  The  name  is  very  common  in 
the  provinces. 
VBEL-WHACKETS.  A  game  played  by  sailors 
with  cards ;  the  loser  receiving  «o  many  strokes 
from  a  handkerchief  twisted  into  a  knot  on  his 
hand,  as  he  has  lost  the  games.  Grose. 
ABELTCHE.    Ably. 

That  he  the  craft  abelyche  may  conne, 
Whersever  he  go  undur  the  sonnc. 

Constitutions  ofMtuonry,  243. 

\BENCHE.Uponabench.SeeRob.Glouc.p.ll8. 

Horn  settc  him  abenche, 

!■  harpe  he  gan  clenche.  Kyng  Horn,  1497. 

VBENT.  A  steep  place.  Skinner.    The  a  is  here 

perhaps  merely  the  article. 
ABERDAVINE.    The  siskin.     Boucher. 
ABERE.    To  bear. 

And  with  also  good  reson,  we  mowe  of  hem  y-wis 
Abere  thilke  truage,  that  as  thyng  robbed  is. 

Rob.  Glouc  p.  106. 
ABEREMORD.     A  law  term,  meaning  murder 
fully  proved,  as  distinguished  from  manslaugh- 
ter, and  justifiable  homicide.  See  Junius,  in  v. 
A  BERING.    A  law  phrase  for  the  proper  and 
peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyai  subject.      See 
Hawkins'  Engl.  Drama,  i.  239 ;   ms.  Ashmole 
1788,  f.  20. 
A  BERNE.    Auburn.     See  a  mention  of  "  long 
abeme  beardes,"  in  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  56. 
ABESSE.    To  humble. 

Bcheone  untillc  other,  what  is  this  ? 
Oure  kyngc  hath  do  this  thynge  amis 
So  to  abt»e  his  rialtd. 
That  every  man  it  my5te  see. 

Gowrr,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  51. 
ABE  STQR.     A  kind  of  stone. 

Among  stones  abwtwr,  which  beiog  hot  wil  never  be 
coldc  for  our  conaUncies.  Lvly'a  Mother  Bombie,  1594. 
ABESYANS.    Obeisance. 
Now  wursbeppfttl  iovereyns  that  syltyn  here  in  syth, 

Lordys  and  ladyet  and  frankelios  In  fay. 
With  alle  raaner  Qfabe^ytut*  we  recomaunde  us  ryght, 
Plesantly  to  jour  persones  that  present  ben  in  play. 

MS.  Tanner  407,  f.  44. 

ABET.    Help;  assistance. 

I  am  thine  eme,  the  sTiame  were  unto  me 

As  wel  as  tbej  if  that  I  should  assent 

Through  mine  abet,  that  he  thine  honour  shcnt, 

TnHlueand  Creeeide,  ii.  357, 

ABETTES.    Abbots.     See  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  206,  for  an  example  of  this  form  of 
the  word. 
ABEW.    Above.    Devon. 
ABET.  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Ilartshome's  Met.Tales, 
p.  225 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  714  ;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12034  ;   Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet. 
iL  283 ;  Gy  of  Warrvike,  p.  169. 
Farewelle.  for  I  schalle  sone  deye, 
And  thenke  how  I  thy  love  abepe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  86. 

ABEYD.    To  abide. 

And  to  abeyd  abstinens  and  forsake  abundans. 

MS.  Duuee  302,  f.  3. 

ABEYE.     To  bow ;  to  obey. 

To  resoune  thei  moste  nedys  abeve, 
In  helle  pette  ellys  schalle  they  bong. 

MS.  Cantab.  V(.  i.  6,  f.  139. 
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ABEYSAUNCB.    Obeisance.      Skinner  thinks 
the  proper  fonn  of  the  word  is  obeisance. 
Unavysyd  clerk  soone  may  be  forlore. 
Unto  that  theef  to  doooe  abeymunee. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  .3^ 

ABEYTED.    Ensnared. 

Uys  flesshe  on  here  was  so  abeyted. 
That  thyke  womman  he  coveytyd. 

ITS.  ifarl.  1701.  t.2. 

ABEY3ED0UN.    Obeyed. 
Ny  they  abeyjedoun  hem  nothyng  to  the  kyng  hect. 

Cftron.  Viiodun.  p.  97. 

ABGREGATE.  To  lead  out  of  the  flock.  Min.sheu. 

ABHOMINABLE.  An  old  method  of  spelling 
abominable,  ridiculed  in  Love's  Labour's  Loit, 
v«  1.  The  word  was  not  always  fonnerly  used 
in  a  bad  sense.   See  Webster's  Works,  iii.  1 75. 

ABHOR.  To  protest  against,  or  reject  solemnly. 
An  old  term  of  canon  law.  See  Henry  VIII. 
IL  4. 

ABIDANCE.    Tanying;  dwelling. 

Wherein  he  is  like  to  remain  'till  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  so  long  is  his  abidance. 

The  Puritan,  p.  22. 

ABIDDEN.     Endured. 

He  looked  wan  and  gash,  but  spake  to  them  and 
told  them  that  the  Lord,  al  the  prayers  of  his  wife, 
had  restored  him  to  life,  and  thut  he  had  beene  in 
purgatory,  and  what  punishment  he  had  abidden  for 
hisjealouse.  Cobler  of  Cnnterburie,  1608. 

ABIDE.  (1)  To  persevere ;  to  endure ;  to  suffer. 
Pegge  gives  the  phrase,  "  you  must  grin  and 
and  abide  it,"  applied  in  cases  where  resistance 
is  useless,  wliich  comes,  I  believe,  from  the 
North.  It  is  also  another  form  of  abie.  See 
Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  356  ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  v.  269. 

(2)  Often  used  by  Lydgate  in  the  sense  of  to 
forbear.  To  tolerate  is  its  meaning  in  the  pro- 
vinces.  See  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p. 
120;  Topsell's  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  75. 

ABIDYNGE.     Patient.  {A.-S.) 
And  bold  and  abidynge 
Bismarcs  to  sufte.     Piere  Ploughman,  p.  413. 

ABIDYNGELY.     Staying. 

That  these  had  ben  with  me  familier. 
And  in  myn  housolde  ben  abidyngeiy. 

MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.   134,  f.  2M. 

ABIE.  To  pay  for ;  to  expiate.   "  To  abie  it  dear" 
is  a  phrase  constantly  met  with  in  old  writers. 
Hcame  explains  it  to  buy  in  his  glossary  to 
Langtoft. 
ABIGGEDE.     Suffer.   {A..S.) 
The  wiche  achal  it  abiggede 
Thurch  whom  he  hath  don  this  dede. 

Legendof  Catholicm,  p.  806. 

ABIGGEN.  To  abie,  q.  v.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp. 
49,  129, 138 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  35, 127 ; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  901;  Amis  and  Amiloun, 
390 ;  Sevj-n  Sages,  497. 

The  kynge  schalle  hyt  soone  abygge. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  107 

ABILIMENTS.  Habiliments.  See  Hall's  Union, 
Richard  III.  f.  29.     Sometimes  written  abtl- 
menis,  as  in  Archaiologia,  xvii.  292;  and  abbi- 
liment,  as  in  the  Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597. 
Uut  to  recounte  her  ryche  abylyment. 
And  what  estates  to  her  did  resorte» 
Therto  am  I  full  insuflfycyent. 

Skelton'e  Works,  1.369 
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A  BILL.     To  make  able. 

And  namely  to  tbame  that  abilU  thame  tbare-to 
with  the  helpe  of  Godd  in  allc  that  Ihay  may  «ne 
the  same  wy«c  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f-  i'^- 

ABILLERE.     Stronger ;  more  able. 

JbilUre  thane  ever  was  syr  Ector  of  Troye. 

Mort9  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  81. 

ABIME.     An  abyss. 

Columpne  and  base,  upberyng  from  ainme, 

Chnucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  539. 
No  word  shul  thcl  jitt  sowne. 
Til  that  thcl  be  fallen  downe 
Unto  the  afttfme  wllhouien  sijt. 

Curtitr  Muudi,  MS,  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  f.  134. 

ABINTESTATE.     Intestate.     Minnheu. 
ABISHERING.  According  to  Rastall,  as  quoted 
by  Co  well,  is  "  to  be  quit  of  amerciaments  be- 
fore whomsoever  of   transgression."     Rider 
translates  it  hy  fisco  rum  reditus. 
ABIST.     Payest  for  it. 

Thou  lexst,  he  seyd,  vile  lo&anjour  ! 
Thou  it  abist  bi  seyn  Savour ! 

Gy  0/  Warwiket  p.  188. 

ABIT.  (1)  A  habit.  The  word  occurs  in  the  senses 
of  clothing,  as  well  as  a  custom  or  habit.  See 
ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  175;  Prompt  Parv.  pp.  97, 
179;  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  246;  Wrights 
Purgatory,  p.  141 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  105,  434. 

(2)  An  obit ;  a  service  for  the  dead. 
Also  if  thel  vow  hem  to  hold  an  oM*.  or  other  ritis, 

and  God  behitith  no  meed  for  the  keplngi  but  ra- 
ther reprove,  as  he  dede  sum  tyme  the  Pharbeis, 
doutles  that  b  ajen  the  gospel. 

Apologttfttr  the  Lollards,  p.  103. 

(3)  Abideth.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  115  ;  Chan- 
cer, Cant.  T.  16643  ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4989. 

He  sayeth  that  gract»  not  In  him  ablt. 
But  wikkid  ende  and  cursld  aventure. 

Oct,lnt,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  263. 
Ne  haste  noujt  thin  owen  <!oroW, 
My  sone.  and  take  this  in  thy  wit. 
He  hath  nou^t  lefle  that  wcl  abit. 

Gow9r,  MS.  Soc.  Antin.  134,  f .  95. 
Seynl  Bernard  tharfore  toswych  chyt. 
And  seyth  moche  forjyl  that  longe  abyt. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  75 

ABITACLE.     A  habitation;  a  dwelling.  {LaU) 
Ib  whom  abo  be  je  bildid  togidre  into  the  abUacU 
of  God  in  the  Hooli  Goost. 

WiekUffif*  New  Test.  p.  154. 

ABITE.  (1)     A  habitation ;  an  abode. 
And  eke  abidin  thilke  date 
To  leve  hb  abite,  and  gon  hb  waie. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  4914. 

(2)  To  atone  for. 

We,  yei,  that  shal  thou  sore  abUe, 

Toumelep  Mifsteries,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  bite.  (A.-S.) 

Addres,  quinres,  and  dxagouns 
Wolden  tbk  folk,  mychel  and  ly te, 
Envenymen  and  abite* 

Kyng  AUsannder,  5611. 

Broune  lyouiu>  and  eke  white. 

That  wolden  fayn  hb  folk  abjfte.      Ibid.  7096. 

(4)  Abideth. 

And  as  an  ety  pacient  the  lore 

AbUe  of  him  that  goth  about  his  cure, 

And  thus  he  drivith  forth  hb  avinture. 

Trt^tu  and  Creseide,  i.  109S. 

ABITED.    Mildewed.    Kent. 
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ABITEN.     Bitten ;  devoured. 

A  thousent  shepl  ch  habbe  abtten. 
And  mo,  jef  hy  weren  i-wrlten. 

Reliq.  iintiq.  il.  270 

ABJECT.  (I)   A  despicable  person. 
I  deemed  It  better  so  to  die. 
Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  abieet  lie. 

Mirrour/or  Magistrates,  p.  20, 

(2)  To  reject ;  to  cast  away.  See  Palsgrave,  f. 
136;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet.  ii.  7;  Giletta  of 
Narbona,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  12  ;  Skel- 

ton's  Works,  I  308. 

The  bloude  of  the  saied  Kynge  Henry,  althoughe 
he  had  a  goodly  sonHe,  was  clerely  abject ed,  and  the 
crowne  of  the  reahne,  by  aucthorllie  of  parliumcntc, 
entayled  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Hall,  Edward  V.t.l. 

ABJECTION.  Baseness,  vileness.  See  Minsbeu, 
in  V. ;  Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p. 
18.    It  occurs  in  Skelton's  Works,  i.  345,  ex- 
plained by  the  editor  to  mean  there  objection. 
ABLAND.     Blinded ;  made  blind. 
The  walmes  ban  the  abland. 
And  therwhil'.v  thai  boilland  be. 
Sire,  thou  ne  schalt  never  i-se. 

The  Sev/n  Safcfs,  2462. 

ABLASTE.    (1)    A   crossbow.      The    Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9,  is  the  authority  for  this  form  of  the 
word. 
(2)  Blasted. 

Venym  a-d  fyre  togedir  he  caste, 
That  he  Ja-son  so  son-  ablaatr. 
That  yf  ne  were  hb  oynenu-nt, 
•      His  ringe  and  his  enchauntement, 
Whiche  Medea  tok  him  to- lore. 
He  hadde  with  that  worme  be  lore. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f .  150. 

ABLE.  (1)  This  word  has  two  distinct  senses, 
the  one  to  make  able  or  give  power  for  any 
purpose ;  the  other  and  more  remarkable  one, 
to  warrant  or  answer  for,  as  in  King  Lear, 
iv.  6.  See  also  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit, 
p.  118;  Nares,  in  v.;  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  223. 

(2)  Fit;  proper. 
Noye,  to  me  thou  arte  full  able, 
And  to  ray  sacrifice  acceptable. 

Chester  P/oy*,  i.&5. 

(3)  Wealthy.     Herrfordsh. 
ABLECTIVE.     Adorned  for  sale.     Cockeram. 
ABLEGATION.     A  dismission ;  a  dispersion. 

More, 
ABLEMENTES.     Habiliments. 

He  toke  a  ship  of  high  and  greate  avantage, 
0£  ablenientes  for  warrc,  and  ordinaunce, 

Hnrdyn^s  Chiuii  Irlf,  f.  145. 

ABLENDE.  To  blind;  to  dazzle.  {J.-S.)  A» 
the  early  translations  of  Vegecius  will  be  occa- 
sionally quoted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
the  one  made  at  Berkeley's  request,  1408,from 
which  t'.e  following  extract  is  made,  is  not  by 
Trevisa,  as  conjectured  by  Tanner,  but  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Clifton.  This  fact  ap- 
pears from  the  co'ophon  of  copies  in  MS.  Douce 
291,  and  MS.  Uigby  233 ;  the  last-mentioned 
one  having  baflled  Strutt,  Reg.  Antiq.  ed. 
Planch^,  p.  77.  Manuscripts  of  tliis  work  are 
very  common.    For  examples  of  ahlende,  see 
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Piers  •  Ploughman,  p.  377;    Rob.  Glonc.  p. 

208. 

Heschal  both  ablend«  his  enemyes  si^t,  and  astonye 
his  mynde,  and  he  schal  sodeynlich  wounde  his 
«n«ny-  MS    nount  291,  f.  12. 

ABLENESS.  Power;  strength,  fee  Middleton's 
Works,  iv.  519,  and  the  example  quoted  by 
Richardson. 
A  BLENT.  BUnded;  deceived.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  388 ;  Wright's  Political  Songs, 
p.  330. 

Strange  thef.  thou  schalt  be  shent, 
For  thou  hast  me  thuaaM<;nf. 

MS,  Addit.  10036,  r.  52. 
ABLEPSY.     Blindness.     Cockeram. 
ABLESS.     Careless  and  negligent,  or  untidy  or 

slovenly  in  person.    Line. 
ABLESSYD.     Blessed.      See  Tundale,  p.  23, 
where,  however,  the  a  may  be  merely  the  ex- 
clamation A ! 
ABLET.    The  bleak.     West. 
ABLETUS.    Ability.     This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  an  obscure  and  muti- 
lated passage  in  MS.  Ashmole  44. 
ABLEWE.     Blew  [upon  her.] 
Aswon  tho  sche  overthrewe, 
Wawain  sone  hir  oblewe.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 

ABLICHE.    Ably. 

Theae  mowe  ablicKe  be  chosen  to  chyvalrye,  for 
hereynne  stondeth  al  the  helthe  and  profijt  of  the 
comynalt^.  mS.  Douce  291,  f.  10. 

ABLIGURY.  Spending  in  belly  cheere.  Minsheu. 
ABLINS.     Perhaps ;  possibly.     North. 
ABLODE.     Bloody;  with  blood.     See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  315 ;  Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  333. 
Olubrius  sat  and  byheld 
How  here  lymes  ronne  a-Uode. 

MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Oson.  57. 

ABLOY.    An  exclamation  used  in  hunting,  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  and  equivalent  to 
On  !  On ! 
The  lorde  for  blyt  ablotf.  Syr  Gawajfne,  p.  44. 

ABLUDE.     To  differ ;  to  be  unlike.    Hall. 
ABLUSION.     A  chemical  term,  meaning  the 
cleansing  of  medicines  from  any  drugs  or 
impurities. 

And  also  of  ther  induracion, 
Giles,  abtitnont,  metall  fusible. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  183. 

A-BLYNDEN.    To  bUnd ;  to  dazzle.     {A.-S.) 
Why  menestow  thi  mood  for  a  mote 
In  thi  brotheres  eighe, 
Sithen  a  beem  iu  thyn  owene 
A-blyndeth  thiseive.     Piera  Ploughman,  p.  189. 

ABLYNG.   Fitting.  See  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  364 ; 
Ashmole's  Theat  Chem.  Brit.  p.  148. 

Wherfore  what  tyme  a  man  dooth  what  he  may  in 

ablynge  hym  to  grace,  hit  sufflcith  to  him,  for  God 

askith  not  of  a  man  that  he  seeth  impossible  to  hym. 

CaxUm*»  Divere  Fruytful  Ghoetly  Matere. 

ABNORMETH.  Disfigureth;  disguiseth. 
Al  frainlth  he  in  luste  that  he  sojoumeth, 
And  all  his  chere  and  speche  also  he  abmtrmeth, 

Anr^AT^yy  ,  Troi/iM  and  Creseide,  1. 328. 

ABOADE.     Abided;  suffered;  endured. 
For  all  her  maydens  much  did  feare. 
If  Obcron  had  chane'd  to  heare 
That  Mab  his  Queene  should  have  beene  there. 
He  would  not  have  aboade  it. 

Draytrm'e  Pnemet  V-  '7S» 
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ABOARD.  (1)  To  approach  near  the  shore.  (Fr.) 
Cockeram  has  abbord,  to  approach  near  the 
shore,  to  grapple  with  a  ship.     See  also  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Aborde,  Arrivce. 
Ev'n  to  the  verge  of  gold,  aboarding Spuin. 

Soliman  and  Pertida,  1599. 

C^)  In  many  kinds  of  games,  this  phrase  signifies 
that  the  person  or  side  in  the  game  that  was 
either  none  or  but  few,  has  now  got  to  be  as 
many  as  the  other.     Dyche. 
ABOBBED.    Astonished.     (A.-N.) 
The  messangera  were  abobbed  tho. 
Thai  nisten  what  thai  mighten  do. 
.  ^  Arthour  and  Merlin,  n  7A 

ABOCCHEMENT.    Increase.     Pron^t.  P^, 

ABOCCHYNGE.    Increase.     Promot,  Parr 

ABOCOCKED.    A  cap  of  state. 

Some  say  his  high  cap  of  estate,  called  abocoeked 
garnished  with  twoo  riche  crounes,  whiche  was  pre^ 
sented  to  Kyng  Edward  at  Yorke  the  fourth  daie  of 

.  J^'^y'  Hall,  Edward  /P.  f  2 

ABODE.    (1)  Delay.   See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  46- 
Croke's  Thirteen  Psalms,  p.  19.  » *-       » 

And  so  he  dede  withouten  abode, 
Swiftliche  hom  he  rode. 

/0\     Air    *  J  ^  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  I07. 

(2)    Waited  for. 

V  thanke  God  that  y  was  borne. 
That  y  abode  thys  day. 

ABOFE.    Abode;  dwelling. 

Wolde  God,  for  his  modurs  luf. 

Bryng  me  onys  at  myne  abofft, 
I  were  out  of  theire  eye. 
.  ,>^«««  ^^'  Cortfafe.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  &h 

ABOFFE.    Above. 

Be  Jhesu  Cryst  that  is  afKiffTe, 
That  man  aught  me  gode  loffe. 

The.  Cockwoide  Daunce,  217. 
Thare  was  a  ryalle  roffe 
In  that  chambir  afMjfi. 

AD/^ortxT       n         :.        J'*- ^"»«''«  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 
ABOGEN.     Bowed.     Bailey. 
ABOGHTEN.     Suffered.     (A.-S.) 

And  that  abogMen  gultles, 
Bothe  Dejahire  and  Hercules. 
ADr^um       «        ,      Gower,MS,Soe,An1iq.\:i^,i.'j^ 

ABOHT.  Bought.  See  Kyng  Hom,  1402- 
Chron.  of  England.  854;  Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  7 ;  Harrowing  of  Hell,  pp.  17,  25. 

Nou  thou  hast  in  t hit  foul  hous, 

A  thyng  that  is  ful  precious, 

Ful  duere  hit  y»  aboht. 

ABOLETE.    Antiquated;  abolished. 
And  dare  use  ihc  experyent. 
In  there  obsolute  consciens 
To  practyve  suche  abolete  sciena. 

A  -r.^^^  SkeU^n't  Works,  il.  48. 

A-BONE.     ExceUently ;  weU. 

Spurres  of  golde  also  he  had  on. 

And  a  good  iwerde,  that  wolde  byte  a-bane. 

AisuwE.    (1)  To  make  good  or  seasonable;  to 
npen.    Blount. 

(2)  To  dispatch  quickly.     Skinner. 

(3)  Above    See  The  Grene  Knight,  513;  rj.l.anl 
Cocrde Lion,  4361;  Lybeaus  Disconu^.  18 lU. 

Tho  thei  seiche  a  litel  hem  abone 
Seven  knightes  y-armed  oome. 

Arthour  and  Merttnt  p,  llto. 
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AfiOOD.     Remained. 

joto  the  bath  I  scholde  goon. 
And  in  I  wente  anoon  by  grac«. 
And  there  abood  but  lytel  ipace. 

MS.  Cott.  Tiber.  A.  vii.  f.  85. 

ABOON.     Above;  overhead.    North, 
ABOORD.    From  the  bank. 
Ai  men  in  iummeT  fearlet  paite  the  foord. 
Which  i«  in  winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine, 
And  with  his  tumbling  gtreames  doth  beare  tUtoard 
The  ploughmaos  hope  and  ahephearda  labour  valne. 

Spemer's  Rmine*  of  Rome,  1691. 

ABOOT.    Beaten  down.    Skinner.    See  Abote, 
ABOOVE.    Above.     Wett. 
ABORE.    Born. 

At  Taundeane  lond  I  wos  abore  and  abred. 

MS.  Aahmole  36.  f.  112. 

ABORMEXT.    An  abortion.    An  unuaii^  form 
of  the  word  found  in  Topsell's  History  of 
Foor-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  21.     Aborgment 
oocors  in  Higins'  Nomenclator,  p.  17;   and 
t^ort  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  2. 
ABORTYVE.    An  abortion.    It  is  also  an  ad- 
jective, as  in  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  6. 
The  childre  that  are  abortyvea, 
Tho  are  that  ben  not  born  in  lyvea, 
Shul  rise  in  thritty  jeer  of  elde. 

CwMT  Mundi,  MS.  Cantab,  f.  136. 

ABOSTED.  Assaulted.  (A.-N.)  MS.  Douce  104 
reads  and  boated,  and  MS.  Douce  333  has 
he  boeted. 

A  Bretone,  a  braggere, 

A-bogt€d  Piers  als.  Pier*  Phughman,  p.  126. 

.^BOT.  An  abbot.  The  occurrence  of  this  form 
in  early  English  shows  that  the  new  ortho- 
graphy abbat,  which  one  sometimes  sees,  is 
incorrect.  See  Legendae  Catholics,  p.  19; 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  84. 
ABOTE.     (1)  Beaten  down. 

Of  whiche  sight  glad,  God  it  wot, 
She  was  abashid  and  abote, 

Cftaucer'e  Dreame,  1290. 
(2)  About. 

With  ordlr  in  the  bateyllys  arayed. 
They  cum  the  towne  abote. 

Reltq.  Antiq.  ii.  91. 
ABOTHE.    Above. 

jAethe  half  lay  mani  on. 
The  heved  fro  the  nek  bon. 

jirlhour  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

A-BOUET.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  Mr. 
Wright's  glossary  to  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.,  is  perhaps  a  misprint  for  a  bonet,  a  kind  of 
saiL 

ABOUGHT.    Bought.    Sometimes,  atoned  for, 
from  abiggen;  and  it  is  occasionally  the  ortho- 
graphy (rf  about.  Jennings  gives  the  Somerset- 
shire proterb  (Dialects,  p.  80), 
Vur  Taught, 
And  dear  abougfa. 
See  6y  of  Warwike,  pp.  72, 155, 355;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  2305;  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1979;  Kyng 
Aliaaunder,  898;   Sir  Cleges,  43;   Thynne's 
Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowlines,  p.  62 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  31 ;  Hawkins' 
EngL  Drama,  i  13.     The  proverb  given  above 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  old  one,  "  Dear 
bonght  and  farr  fett,  are  dainties  for  ladies," 
which  Howell  g;ivea  in  his  collection,  p.  8. 


ABOUGHWED.   Bowed ;  obeyed.     See  a  read- 
ing  in  the  College  of  Arms  MS.  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  106. 
ABOUN.    Above. 

They  said  that  songe  was  this  to  sey. 
To  God  aboun  be  joy  and  blyue  I 

Tundale's  VUione,  p.  IM. 

ABOUNDE.    Abounding. 

Ryjt  so  this  mayde,  of  grace  most  abounde, 
A  peerelle  hath  elosid  withinne  hire  brestes  whyte. 
Lifdfote,  MS.  Sv€,  Antiq.  134,  f.  S. 

ABOURE.    Protector? 

And  if  thay  have  any  mete. 
Parte  with  them  wole  we. 
Or  dies  strokes  thay  shal  gete. 

By  God  and  Seynte  Mary,  myn  abouri. 

MS.  Douee  175,  p.  00i 
ABOUT.  Circularly;  in  a  circle.  See  Macbeth, 
i.  3.  It  is  singularly  used  in  the  phrase,  "  about, 
my  brains,''  signifying,  "  brains,  go  to  work," 
as  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  In  the  eastern  counties  it 
is  current  in  the  sense  of  near,  as,  "  this  horse 
is  worth  nothing  about  fourty  pounds." 

ABOUTEN.  About.  According  to  Cooper's  Sus- 
sex Glossary,  p.  12,  it  is  still  in  use  in  East 
Sussex. 

And  in  this  wise  these  lordes  all  and  lome 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  alight. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2191. 

ABOUT-SLEDGE.      A  smith's  great  forging 
hammer.  See  a  note  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ed.  Dyce,  iv.  289. 
ABOUTWARD.  Near.  See  the  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence,  p.  201. 
But  than  syr  MarTok,hys  steward. 
Was  fzite  abowtewarde 

To  do  hys  lady  gyle.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  71* 
ABOUYE.    To  bow. 

Alle  londys  ssole  ttbouye  to  by  Weste  and  by  Este. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  215 

AB0U3TE.     Part,  past  of  able,  q.  v. 
Or  it  schalle  sore  ben  abow^te. 
Or  thou  schalte  worche  as  y  the  tay. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  55. 
And  that  hath  Dido  sore  aboupe, 
Whos  deth  srhall  ever  be  bethou^te. 

Jbid.  f .  104. 

ABOVE.  In  old  stage  directions  this  word  ge- 
nerally refers  to  the  upper  stage,  the  raised 
platform  towards  the  back  of  the  stage.  See 
Webster's  Works,  i.  314.  Above,  in  common 
speech,  is  equivalent  to  more  than.  As  above 
a  bit,  exceedingly,  a  very  common  phrase ;  and 
the  slang  expression  above  your  hooks,  i.  e.  too 
knowing  or  clever. 
ABOVEN.     Above. 

With  sparcles  and  smeke  covered  aboven. 
As  hit  were  a  brennyng  oven. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Trin,  Coll,  MS.  t,  19. 
Hir  queynt  aboven  hir  kne 
Naked  the  knightes  knewe. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  346. 

ABOWE.   (1)    To  bow.    See  Kyng  Aliaaunder, 
188  ;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  78,  309. 
To  Roland  than  iche  gan  abou>« 
Almost  doun  til  his  fete.      MS,  Aehmole  33* 
Tharefore  ech  man  heom  scholde  abcwie. 
That  guode  jeme  tharof  nome. 
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(2)  Above. 

Into  thatt  reygeon  where  he  ya  kjng, 
Yfycho  abowe  all  othur  far  dothe  abownde. 

Sharp's  Cov,  M^U.  p.  83. 
It  was  busked  obowt 
With  besantes  fulle  bryghte. 

MS.  Uneoln.  A.  i.  17,  f.  136. 

(3)  To  maintain  ;  to  avow.  This  may  be  a  mis- 
take for  avowe.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p. 
193,  and  the  example  quoted  under  Anclowe, 

ABOWEN.    Above.      See  Rcliq.  Antiq.  L  54, 
189  ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  179. 
Kepe  hyt  therfore  wyth  tempent  hete  adowne 
Full  forty  dayes,  tyll  hyt  wez  black  mbowen. 

Mhmole'a  Thet,  Chem,  Brit.  p.  171. 

ABOWES.    Abbots.     [Avowes  ?] 

God  and  Seinte  Marie,  and  Sein  Denia  also. 
And  alle  the  a6ou*M  of  this  churcbe,  in  was  ore  ich 
am  i-do.  Rob,  Gloue.  p.  475. 

ABOWGHT.    About. 

Abowght  the  body  he  hyme  hente. 

As  far  as  he  myght  last.     Torrent  of  PortugtU,  p.  9. 

ABOWTH.    Bought. 

And  therfore  God,  that  alle  hath  wrojth. 
And  aUe  mankynde  dere  mbowth, 
Sende  us  happe  and  grace. 

MS,  Donee  M,  f  .  53. 

ABOWTYNE.    About.     Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  7; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  168  *,   Songs  and  Carols,  xi. 
He  dyd  them  in  a  panne  of  brasse, 
Also  bote  as  ever  it  was. 

And  made  fyere  aboict^e,      MS,  Aahmole  61 ,  f.  5. 
AB03EDE.     Bowed. 

Wei  corteysly  thanne  aftojede  the, 
And  to  help  hure  gan  him  praye. 

MS.  Aehmole  33,  f.  87. 
AB03T.     Bought. 

These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  abojt. 

MS.  Douce  308,  f.  1. 
ABRACADABRA.  This  word,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar  manner,  was  formerly  worn  about  the 
neck  as  a  ciu-e  for  the  ague.  See  Pettigi'ew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  53 ;  Archxolo- 
gia,  XXX.  427. 

Mr.  Banester  sayth  that  he  healed  800  in  one  yer 
of  an  ague,  by  hanging  Abracadabra  about  ther 
necks,  and  wold  stanch  blood,  or  heal  the  toothake, 
althogh  the  partyes  wer  10  myle  of. 

MS.  Addit.  5006. 

ABRAD.    Withered } 

The  gode  tmrgcls  on  a  dal. 

Hit  ympe  thrivende  he  sal. 

Fair  i-woxc  and  fair  i>8prad. 

But  the  oldc  tre  was  abrad.  The  Sevyn  Saffet,  610. 

A  BRAD  AS.  A  Macedonian  pirate,  mentioned 
by  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  The  commenta- 
tors have  failed  in  tracing  any  further  notice 
of  him. 

ABRADE.  To  rub,  or  scrape  off.  See  Richard- 
son in  V.  The  word  is  still  in  use  as  a  sea  term. 

ABRAHAM-COLOURED.  Sec  Abram-coloured. 
Cf.  Hawkins*  Enp.  Dram.  ii.  276  ;  Blurt  Mas- 
ter Constable,  1602. 

ABRAHAM-CUPID.  The  expn^ssion  occurs  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  li.  1,  and  i^  conjectured  by 
Upton  to  be  a  mibtakc  for  Adam  Cupid,  and 
to  allude  to  Adam  Bell,  the  celebrated  archer. 
See  his  observations  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  1748, 
p.  243.    The  conjecture  i»  very  plausible,  as 


proper  names  are  frequently  abbreviated  in 
early  MSS.,  and  it  suits  the  sense  and  metre. 

ABRAH AM-ME  N.  According  to  the  Fraternitye 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  "  an  Abraham-man  is  he 
that  walketh  bare-armed,  and  bare-legged,  and 
fayneth  hymselfe  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of 
wool,  or  a  stycke  with  baken  on  it,  or  such 
lyke  toy,  and  nameth  himself  poore  Tom." 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  under  the 
name  of  Bedlam  Beggars,  and  their  still  more 
usual  appellation  was  Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v. 
According  to  Grose,  to  "  sham  Abram"  is  to 
pretend  sickness,  which  Nares  thinks  may  have 
some  connexion  with  the  other  term.  See 
also  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  MS.  p.  259 ; 
Harrison's  Description  of  England,  p.  184. 

ABRAHAM'S-BALM.  A  kind  of  wiUow.  Ac- 
cording to  BuUokar,  English  Expositor,  1641« 
it  was  used  as  a  charm  to  preserve  chastity. 

ABRAID.  To  rise  on  the  stomach  with  a  degree 
of  nausea ;  applied  to  articles  of  diet,  which 
prove  disagreeable  to  the  taste  or  difficult  of 
digestion.  North.  This  may  be  the  meaning  in 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  i.  725. 

In»tead  of  nourishing,  it  stimulates,  abradea,  and 
carries  away  apart  of  the  solids. 

CoUiuif  MUeelkmtM,  1708.  p.  70. 

ABRAIDE.  (1)  To  awake ;  to  start.  Palsgrave 
has  "  I  abraydci  I  inforce  me  to  do  a  thynge." 

f.  136. 
And  if  that  he  out  of  hU  slepe  abraide 
lie  mighte  don  ut  bathe  a  vilanie. 

Chaucen  Cant*  T.  4188. 

(2)  Explained  abroad  by  Percy.  See  Relique^. 
p.  44.  It  more  likely  ought  to  be  "  a  braide/' 
a  start.    See  Ritson'a  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  19. 

(3)  As  a  slight  variation  of  our  ^rst  meaning,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  action  of  drawing  a  sword  from 
a  scabbard. 

ABRAM.  A  cant  term,  according  to  Coles  ap- 
plied to  a  naked  or  very  poor  man.  CL 
Middleton's  Works,  iii.  32. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Nares  considers  this  ex- 
pression may  be  a  corruption  of  aubunty  and  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Coriolanui,  ii.  3 :  "  Our  heads  are  some  brown, 
aome  black,  some  abram,  some  bald,  but  that 
our  wits  are  so  diversly  coloured."  The 
folio  of  1685  alters  abram  to  auburn.  See 
Middleton's  Works,  1.  259 ;  Toone,  in  v. 

ABRASE.     Smooth. 

The  fourth,  in  white,  it  .\phelela,  a  nymph  as 
pure  and  simple  ai  the  soul,  or  as  an  abraee  table, 
and  is  therefore  called  Simplicity. 

Ben  Joneon,  ii.  366. 

ABRAYDE.  (1)  Started;  roused  himself. 
Ipomydon  with  that  stroke  abrapde. 
And  to  the  kynge  thus  he  sayde. 

Ipomydon  t  1149. 

(2)  To  upbraid.  See  the  True  Tragedic  of 
Richard  the  Third,  p.  22,  where  the  cilitor  has 
divided  the  word. 

Bochas  present  felly  gan  abrapde 

To  Messaline,  and  even  thus  he  sayde, 

Bochaet  b.  vil.  c.  4. 
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ilBRAYDEN.    To  excite. 

For  tlieyr  eomoditte  to  atrmyiim  up  piSde. 

AfiREAB.  U&coBfiiied ;  exposed;  spread  out. 
North, 

ABRECOCK.     An  apricot.     Gerard. 

.\BRED.     Brought  up.     West. 

ABREDE.  (1)  This  word  is  explained  to  up- 
braid, by  SUnner,  who  refers  to  the  following 
passage.    The  meaning  is  obviously,  "  ran  out 

of  bis  senses." 

How  Tioilus  nere  out  of  h\i  witte  abrede. 
And  wept  full  lore,  with  Tltaf^e  pale  of  hewe. 

Th«  Tetfiament  of  Cresttidef  45. 

(2)  In  breadth.     North.      See  Chronicle  of 
England,  808,  in  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  303. 

(3)  Abroad.     Yorhh. 

Thin*  urnis  shalt  thou  iprede  tUprede, 
As  man  in  warre  were  forwerede. 

Rpmaunt  «/  the  Ju>  e,  2563. 

ABREGE.    To  shorten ;  to  abridge. 

And  for  he  wold  his  longe  tale  abregt. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  allege* 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  0531. 
Largesse  It  Is,  whos  privilege 
Ther  may  non  avarice  ahregge. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antig.  134.  f.  S(». 

ABREKE.    To  break  in. 

And  jif  we  may  owhar  abreke. 
Fie  we  hem  with  gret  relce. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  99S. 

AI5REN0UNCE.   To  renounce  utterly.    Taylor. 
AHREPT.    To  take  away  by  violence. 
his  nephew's  life  he  qucgtions* 


And  questioning,  abrepte. 

BVHngslif'*  Bracftif-Martvroliigia,  1657,  p.  40. 
AURETDE.  (1)  To  upbraid-    See  Abrayde.   Ex- 
probrare,  Anglice  to  abreyde. — MS.  Egerton 
829.  f.  72. 
'"!)  Started. 

TlUe  at  the  laste  he  abreyde  sodeynely. 

I4fdgaie,  MS.  Sue.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  4. 

VBRlC.     Sulphur.     Colet. 
\BRICOTr    An  apricot.     See  Harrison's  De- 
script,  of  Brit.  p.  210;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
Rider  calls  an  apricot  tree;  an  adricat^apple. 
iBRXPGEMENT,     A  dramatic  performance; 
probably  from  the  prevalence  of  the  historical 
drama,  in  which  the  events  of  years  were  so 
abridged  as  to  bo  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  play.     See  A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  used  for  the  actors 
themselves  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
\BRIGGE.    To  shield  oif. 

Alle  myscheffes  from  him  to  abrigge. 

Lydgate'e  Minor  Poeme,  p.  5. 
.DRIFTED.     Ravished.     Cockeram. 
.BROACH.    To  "set  abroach,"  to  tap.      It 
is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  in  the  state 
of  being  diffused  or  advanced.     Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  52;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5759;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ;  Colync  Blowboll,  3. 
Ry3t  as  who  settc  a  tunne  abroehe,    . 
He  perccde  the  harde  roche. 
And  spronge  oute  watir  alle  at  wlUe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  137. 

\  liROAD.  Broad.  Mingheu,  Spread  abroad^ 
widely  distended.  See  First  Sketches  of 
Henry  VI.  p.  97. 


ABRODE.  (1)  Abroad.     North. 
Admyt  thou  shouldst  abyde  abrode  a  year  or  twayne. 
Should  to  short  ab»eiice  cause  m)  long  and  eke  »o  gree- 
vous  p.iyne  ?         Rumeue  and  JtUiet,  tip.  Collier,  p.  46. 

(2)  Spread  abroad.     North. 

ABROKE.  (1)  One  that  has  a  rupture  is  said  to 
be  abroke.     Kennett's  MS.  Glossary. 

(3)  Torn.     Hants. 
A-BROKEN.     Broken  out ;  escaped. 

And  saide  thei  wer  no  men 

But  devells  a-broken  oute  of  helle. 

Sir  Feruntbrai,  MS. 

ABRON.    Aubnm. 

A  lusty  courtier,  whose  curled  b«ad 
With  abron  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 

Hall's  Satiree,  iii.  5. 

ABROOD.  (1)  Abroad.     (A.-S.) 

To  here  bi»shopes  aboute 

A'brood  In  visitynge.  Piere  Ploughman,  p.  38. 

(2)   Sitting,  applied  to  a  hen.      See   Baret's 

Alvearie,  in  v.    The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 

provinces. 
Like  black  cur  scar'd,  with  Uil  betwixt  his  legs. 
Seeing  he  sate  abrood  on  addle  eggs. 

Cloberj^e  hivine  Gltrnpaee,  p.  106. 

ABROOK.  To  bear;  to  endure.  The  same 
meaning  as  brooks  vrith  the  a  redundant.  See 
2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
ABRUPT.  Separated.  See  Middleton's  Works, 
ii.  151.  Abruption,  a  breaking  off,  is  found  in 
Minsheu,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
ABRYGGE.    To  abridge. 

My  dayes,  make  y  never  so  queynte, 
Schullcn  abrigge  and  sumwhat  swage. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  M,  f .  2L 

ABSINTHIUM.  Wormwood.  See  an  early  me- 
dical receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  285. 

ABSOLENT.     Absolute. 

And  afterward,  syr,  verament. 
They  called  hym  knyght  abeolent. 

The  Squyr  of  Lowe  De^ri,  630. 

ABS01.ETE.    Obsolete.     Minsheu. 

ABSOLUTE.  (1)  Highly  accomplished;  perfect. 
See  Pericles,  iv.  4,  and  Malone's  note,  p.  134. 

(2)  Absolved;  freed.     Chaucer. 

ABSOLVE.  To  finish.  See  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar use  of  this  word  in  Topscll's  Four-Footed 
Beasts,  1607,  p.  89. 

ABSONANT.  Untunable.  Cockeram.  Hence 
discordant,  disagreeing.  Glan\ille  has  abso- 
nous  in  the  same  sense.  See  Richardson, 
in  V. 

ABSTABLE.    Able  to  resist. 

He  thanked  God  of  his  myracle. 

To  whose  myght  may  be  none  abetable. 

Cower,  ed.  1539,  f.  36 

ABSTENEDEN.    Abstained. 

Siche  myraclis  pleying  not  onely  pervertith  ourc 
bitevc  but  oure  verrey  hope  in  God,  by  the  whiche 
seyntis  hopiden  that  the  more  thel  abeteneden  hem 
fro  siche  pleyes,  the  more  mede  thei  shuld  then  have 
of  Ged.  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  47 

ABSTENT.     Absent.     Warw. 

ABSTEU.    To  deter. 

As  the  other  fixed  upon  the  door  maketh  me  to 
rejoice  and  to  put  my  whole  affiance  in  Christ,  so 
this  in  like  manner  should  abeter  and  fear  me  and 
mine  from  doing  evil.  Beeon'e  IV^ke,  p.  0S. 

ABSTINENT.     Abstemious.     Minsheu.    Ahsti. 
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nenc}',  which  is  not  given  by  Richardsoni  oc- 
curs in  Harrington's  Nugse  Ant.  ii.  247.     See 
the  quotation  under  AlmesfuUe. 
ABSTRACT.    A  separation.     See  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  iiL  6 ;  Donee's  Illustrations,  ii.  93. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking  away 
surreptitiously,  and  sometimes  by  the  vulgar 
for  extract,     I  was  once  asked  by  the  porter 
of  an  ancient  college  whether  I  was  come 
"  agen  to-day  to  abstract  some  of  the  old 
writings." 
ABSURD.    A  scholastic  term,  employed  when 
false  conclusions  are  illogically  deduced  from 
the  premises  of  the  opponent.  See  the  Broken 
Heart,  i.  3. 
ABTHANE.    A  steward.    Mintheu,  There  is  a 
dispute  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  generally  said  to  be  the  old  title  of 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland. 
ABU.    Above.     Devon. 
ABUCHYMENT.    An  ambush. 
Y-lelede  jond  on  abuehyment 

Sftrasynt  wonder  fale, 
In  the  wode  that  5onder  stent. 
Ten  thouiant  al  by  Ule.    MS,  Athmnle  33,  f.  10. 
ABUDE.    To  bid ;  to  offer. 

And  In  the  fairest  roancre  that  he  can* 
The  mesM^  he  gan  <Uiude,   MS.  Ashmt^  03,  f,  24. 
ABUE.    To  bow ;  to  obey. 
Ne  undeiftonde  hou  luther  yt  ys  to  do  eny  outra^f'. 
Other  werny  out  the  noble  stude,  that  al  the  world 
abu€th  to.  Rob.  Gloue,  p.  193. 

ABUF.    Above. 

Methoght  1  showed  man  luf  when  I  made  hym  to  be 
Alio  angels  ab%t/,  like  to  the  Trynyte. 

7bicfie/«y  Miftteritu,  p.  22. 
Dere  lady,  graunt  me  thi  lufe. 
For  the  lufe  of  Hym  that  sittis  aln^e. 
That  stongene  was  with  a  spere. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  119. 
Me  thane  to  luffe 
.\Ue  thynge  abuffit, 

Thow  aughe  be  fayne.  MS,  Laud,  330. 

ABUGGEN.    To  abie,  q.  v.    See  Wright's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  112  ;  Walter  Mapes,  p.  341 ;  ReUq. 
Antiq.  ii.  276;  Kyng  Horn,  1081. 
Ac  let  us  and  oure  ofspryng 
Abugge  oure  mysdede. 

MS.  Coll,  THn,  Qfon.  57,  f.  11. 
Help  me,  God  1  and  this  day 

He  sschal  abugge,  jef  ich  may.     MS,  Doue«  Sf6,  p.  38. 
ABUIN.     Above.     North. 
ABUNDAND.     [Those  who  are]  abounding  in 
riches. 

Pil  not  the  pore  peple  with  your  prechyng, 
Bot  begge  at  eUmndand  and  at  ryche  aray. 

Audela^a  Poena,  p.  30. 

ABUNDATION.    Abundance.     Herrfordsh. 
ABURNE.    Auburn.     See  Florio,  in  v.  AUmmo, 
Auburn  colour  is  translated  by  citrimu  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  which  would  make  it  an  orange 
tinge,  rather  than  the  brownish  colour  now  so 
called.     It  is  also  spelt  aboumej  as  in  the 
Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  255.     Another  exam- 
ple of  abume  occurs  in  Well  met.  Gossip,  4to. 
Lond.  1619. 
Her  black,  browne,  abume,  or  her  yellow  hayre. 
Naturally  lovely,  she  doth  scorne  to  weare. 

l>raytun*M  Poemt,  p.  933. 


ABUS.    The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whylome  was  hight 
The  ancient  abut,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  in  victorious  fight. 

Fkterie  Quetne,  II.  x.  16. 

ABUSCHID.    Ambushed;  in  ambush. 

That  was  abuechid  ther  biside  in  a  brent  grere. 

WiUiam  and  tht  Werwetf,  p.  Ml. 

ABUSE.    To  deceive;  to  impose  upon.     See 
Cymbeline,  L  5 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 
169.    The  noun  occurs  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ABUSED.    Vitiated;  depraved. 
Such  as  have  cure  of  soule. 
That  be  so  farre  oAuMrf, 
They  cannot  be  excused 
By  reason  nor  by  law.         Sfectton'*  ITorir*,  i.  l&ft. 

ABUSEFUL.     Abusive.     Herefordak. 
ABUSHMENTLT.    In  ambush.    Huloet. 
ABUSION.    An  abuse.  (J.-N.)    See  the  Faerie 
Queene,  II.  xi.  11 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  141 ;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  i.  154  ;  Troilus 
and  Creseide,  iv.  990 ;  Palsgrave,  £.  17  ;  Hall, 
Henry  VI.  f.  62. 
Moreovyr  wys  right  a  gret  abution, 
A  woman  of  a  land  to  be  a  regent. 

MS.SOC.  Aniiq.  101,  f.  96. 
Marke  welle  thys  oondusyon* 
Throughe  suche  oftiMyon.  MS.  Rawl.  C.  858. 

ABUSIOUS.    Abusive. 

Even  on  the  very  forehead  of  thee,  thou  abuHout 
ViUaine !  therefore  prepare  thyselfe. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1607* 

ABUSSHEMENT.    An  ambush. 

Full  covertly  to  lay  abuMhement, 
Under  an  hyll  att  a  strayght  passage. 

MS.  Rawi.  C.  48. 
ABUST.     To  arrange? 

Wei,  said  he,  y  knowe  ys  wiUe, 

Fairer  thou  ahwt  thy  tale ; 
Let  another  ys  message  tdle. 
And  stond  thou  ther  by  thy  fale. 

MS.Aakmole33,t,24, 
ABUT.     But.    North. 

ABUTTAL.   A  boundary.  See  a  quotation  from 

Coke,  by  Boucher,  in  v. 
ABUY.  (1)  To  bow. 

Tho  he  was  kyng  y-mad.  ys  best  he  made  anon. 
That  clanliche  to  Vortiger  ys  men  abuyde  echon. 

Rob.  GfoMc.  p.  106. 
(2)  To  abie,  q.  v.     See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enehere. 
ABUY3E.    To  abie,  q.  v. 

Thi  ryot  thow  schalt  now  abuyje. 
As  othere  that  leeveth  uppon  ure  lore. 

Walter  Mapee,  p.  345. 

ABVERT.    To  turn  away.     Cockeram. 

ABVOLATE.    To  fly  away.     Cockeram. 

ABWENE.    Above. 

Thane  come  of  the  oryente  ewyne  hyme  agaynes 
A  blake  bustous  here  abwene  in  thedowdes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  61 

ABYCHE.    To  suffer  for. 

Ther  start  in  Sander  Sydebreche, 
And  swerCj  be  his  fader  sowle,  he  schulde  aby^^. 

Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  179 

ABYDDE.    Abided. 

Some  hope  that  whan  she  knowith  the  case, 
Y  trust  to  God,  that  withyne  short  «pase. 
She  will  mc  take  agayne  to  grace  : 

Than  have  y  well  abydde.         Retiq.  ^iHty.  I.  24 
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ABTDS.    To  fcnbear.    Ct  Urry,  p.  113. 
Coosiderinf  the  best  cm  erery  ilde 
That  ftt>  hig  lust  wer  him  better  abjfdt. 
Than  do  so  hie  a  churlishe  wretchidneue. 

Chat$eer,  MS,  CuUmb, 

ABY^fE.    An  abyss.     See  Abime, 

ABYN.     Been. 

Lord,  and  thou  haddyst  byn  here,  werely 

My  brother  had  natt  ab^n  ded,  I  know  well  thyiae. 

ABYSM.    An  abyss.     SAai, 
ABYT.      Abideth;      continueth.      See    Kyng 
Alisaunder,   3638;  Unys  Chancer,  p.   542. 
C{.AM. 
ABYYD.  (1)  Stay. 

jtbjfpd,  ayr  emperoor,  yf  thou  wylt  I  Oetooian,  848. 
(2)  Suffer. 

Hast  thou  broke  my  comaundemeDt, 
.Jbtvd  ful  dere  thou  achalle.       Rtliq.  Aniiq.  ii.  91. 
AC.     But.  (^.-5.) 
ACADEME.    An  academy.     Shak. 
Come,  brave  apirits  of  the  realme, 
Uashadcd  of  the  aeadtmen 

^•achanCt  ThalU^*  Banquet,  IflM. 
ACAID.     Vinegar.     HoweU. 
ACALE.     Cold.  {A.'S,) 

And  eek  he  was  so  sore  aeale. 
That  he  wiste  of  himselfe  no  bote. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f .  233. 
For  blood  may  suffire  blood, 
Bothe  hungry  and  a-eale, 

Piert  Pioughman,  p.  303. 
ACARNE.    The  sea^roach.     Kersey. 
A-CAS.     By  chance.    Sir  Trietrem. 
A-CAST.     Cast  away ;  lost. 

And  weneth  for  te  kevere,  and  ever  buth  a-aut. 

fVrightt  Pol.  Songt,  p.  149. 
|ly  purpos  U  y-failed  : 
Now  is  my  comfort  o-east. 

Piers  Ptoughmon,  p.  407- 

ACATER.  A  caterer;  a  purveyor.  .  See  Sad 
Shepherd,  iL  2 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  78. 

He  is  my  wardrobe'man,  my  acater,  cook, 
Butler,  and  steward.  DevU  it  an  Au,  i.  2. 

ACATES.    Victuals;  provisions  purchased.  See 
Hoceleve*s  Poems,  p.  40;    Cotgrave,  in  ▼. 
PUimee. 
I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  In ; 
Bread,  wine,  acofM,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin. 

Sad  Shephmrd^  i.  3. 

ACATRY.  The  room  or  place  allotted  to  the 
keeping  of  all  such  provisions  as  the  purveyors 
pordiased  for  the  king. 

ACATS.     Agates. 

Of  aeate  and  of  amatlstes  and  adamants  fyne. 

MS.  Aghmole  44,  f.  91. 

ACAUSE.  Because.  Suffolk.  The  following  Suf- 
folk lilies  are  from  Major  Moor's  ms. 
Yow  musaent  sing  a'  Sunday, 

Aeauee  it  is  a  sin  ; 
But  yeou  mah  sing  a'  Monday, 
Till  Sunday  eome  aginn. 

ACAWlkflN.     Coming.     Somerset. 

ACAZDIR.     Tm.     Howell. 

ACAZE.     Against. 

The  barona  it  bispeke,  that  it  naa  nojt  wel  i-do 
Aeate  the  poorveance,  vor  hli  nolde  Frenssman  non. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  S3o, 

ACCABLE.    To  press  down.    Juniue. 


ACCAHINTS.    Accounts.    SUffordah. 
ACCENSED.    Kindled. 

Although  thel  perceved  their  company  to  be  oc- 

centtd  and  Inflamed  with  fury  and  malice  ynough, 

yet  to  augment  and  encrease  their  madnes,  thei  cast 

oyle  and  pitche  Into  a  fyre.    HalU  Htnry  Vll.  f.  41. 

ACCEPCION.    Reception;  acceptation. 

Ther  is  nothing  rijtliche  bygunne  undir  God,  hot 

the  emperour  jtve  therto  favorable  aeeepcion  and  un« 

dirfonging.  Vsgeeiw,  MS.  Dovee  291 ,  f .  4. 

There  is  a  second  aeeeption  of  the  word  faith,  put 

either  for  the  whole  system  of  that  truth  which  God 

hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  his  Church  in  the 

Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  some 

part  thereof.  Sanderten's  Sermnru,  1089,  p.  61. 

ACCEPTILATION.  A  verhall  acquittance,  when 

the  debtonr  demandeth  of  the  creditour,  Doe 

you  acknowledge  to  have  had  and  received  this 

or  that  ?    And  the  creditour  answereth,  Yea, 

I  doe  acknowledge  it.     Mituheu. 

ACCERSE.      To  call    together;    to  summon. 

(Lot.)    See  Hall's  Union,  1548,  Edward  IV. 

f.  26 ;  Henry  VII.  f.  40. 

ACCESS.    Augmentation. 

Brought  thereunto  more  aecette  of  estimation  and 
i)Bver«ice  than  all  that  ever  was  done  before  or 
since.  Lambard^a  Perambulation,  1096,  p.  301. 

ACCESSE.  (1)  A  fit  of  any  iUness.  See  Florio, 
in  v.  Accesso.  According  to  Blount,  "  the  ac- 
cess of  an  ague  is  the  approach  or  coming  of 
the  fit ;"  and  '*  in  Lancashire  they  call  the 
ague  itself  the  access."  See  Ajres. 
(2)  A  fever. 

A  water  lilly,  whiehe  dothe  remedy 
In  bote  acc«M0«,  as  bokes  specify. 

Boehatt  b.  !.  c.  IS. 
For  as  the  grayne  of  the  garnet  sleeth 
The  stronge  accet,  and  doth  the  hete  avale. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  13. 

ACCESSIVELIE.  Accessoriam^nte,  accessivelie, 

by  his  own  seeking.    Florio. 
ACCIDAVY.    An  affidavit.     North. 
ACCIDE.     Sloth;  indolence;   more  especially 
applied  to  religious  duties.  {Lat.) 
Vayne  dole,  perplexite,  and  pryde, 
Irkyng  of  gode  and  aeddo. 

MS,  Coll.  Sion.  xviii.  6. 
Swyeh  synne  men  kalle  aeepde, 
Yn  Goddys  servyse  sloghe  betyde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  39. 
Aecide  ys  slowthe  in  Godes  servise. 
In  which  y  fynde  many  a  vice. 

MS,  Bodl.  48,  f.  136. 
ACCIDENT.  A  symptom  of  illness.  Rider.  The 
situation  of  a  too  confiding  girl,  when  her 
swain  has  proved  faithless,  is  sometimes  thus 
politely  designated : 
'*  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray.** 
ACCIDIE.     Indolence;  sloth. 
He  hadde  an  accidie. 
That  he  sleep  Saterday  and  Sonday. 

Piere  Plot^hman,  p.  99. 
ACCIPITRARY.    A  falconer.     Nash. 
ACCITE.    To  call ;  to  summon.    Shak. 
ACCLOY.    To  cram ;  to  clog ;  to  overload ;  to 
cloy.    Hardyng  uses  this  word  very  frequently. 
See  his  Chronicle,  ff.  47, 59»  82, 94, 137. 140, 
198. 
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And  who  so  it  doth,  full  foule  hfaiiflelf  aeOopeth, 
For  oflce  uncommitted  ofte  aBnoy«tk> 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab, 

ACCLOYD.  A  wound  given  to  a  hone  in  shoe- 
ing, by  driving  a  nail  into  the  qnklc.  See 
Topsell's  Fonr-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  414. 
To  accloy  originally  meant  to  dme  a  nail  in 
shoeing  a  horse.  See  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  6 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Encknier, 

ACCOAST.  To  sail  coastwise ;  to  approach  the 
coast.     Spenser. 

ACCOIL.    To  bustle. 

About  the  caudron  muiy  cookes  oceoyldt 
With  hookM  and  ladles,  as  need  did  requyre. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  Ix.  SO. 

ACCOL.'  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  See 
Surrey's  Virgil,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ACCOLADE.  The  ceremony  of  embracing,  for- 
merly customary  at  the  creation  of  knights. 
SSImn«r. 

ACCOLDED.    Cold. 

When  this  knyght  that  was  aceoMed, — and  hit  was 
grete  froste, — and  he  saw  the  fyre,  he  descendlde  of 
his  horse,  and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  warmide  him, 

QMta  Bomanorwnt  p.  83. 

ACCOMBEROUS.    Cumbersome;  troublesome. 
A  litll  tyme  his  yeft  h  agreable. 
But  ful  aecombervus  is  the  usinge. 

Compiaint  of  Venut,  4S. 

ACCOMBRE.  To  embarrass;  to  bring  into 
trouble;  to  overcome;  to  destroy.  See 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  56, 94 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man,  gloss.     See  Acombre. 

Nay,  knave,  yf  ye  try  me  by  nomber, 
I  wyll  as  knavishly  you  acccmber, 

Ptoye  called  the  Fuure  PP. 

ACCOMMODATE.  A  very  fashionable  word  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  ridiculed  both  by  him 
and  Ben  Jonson,  the  latter  calling  it  cue  of 
"  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time."  The  in- 
definite use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bardolph's 
vain  attempt  to  define  it  in  2  Henry  IV.  iiL  2. 
Justice  Shallow  has  informed  us  just  previously 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Italian  accommodo. 

ACCOMPLICE.  A  partner,  associate,  or  com- 
panion. This  word  was  not  formerly  applied 
exclusively  in  a  bad  sense.   See  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 

ACCOMPLISH.  To  equip,  to  dress  out,  to  adorn 
either  in  body  or  mind.    See  Hen.  V.  iv.  ch. 

ACCOMPTE,    To  tell;  to  recount. 

Syr,  to  aecompte  you  the  cootynewe  of  my  consayte, 
Is  from  adversyttt  Magnyfycence  to  unlvynde. 

Skelton'a  Works,  i.  305. 

ACCONFERMENT.  A  confirmation.  Rob.Glouc. 

ACCORAGE.    To  encourage. 

But  that  same  froward  twaiae  would  aecorage. 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  ii.  38. 

ACCORATH-EARTH.      A  field;  green  arable 

earth.    North. 
ACCORD.    Action  in  speaking,  corresponding 

with  the  words.    See  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 
ACCORD  ABLE.    Easy  to  be  agreed.     Mituheu, 
ACCORDAND.    Agreeing. 

For  the  resoun  of  hissaulc  was  ay  arrordand  with 
tkn  UoUhed  for  to  dye.  M8.  CoU.  Eton .  10,  f .  30. 


ACCORDANT.    Agreeing. 

WUche  saying  is  not  oeeordetmfe  with  other 
writers.  JtoMm,  U»,  L  18. 

ACCORDEDEN.    Agreed. 

Whan  ny  fellows  a»d  I  weren  in  that  vale,  wee 
weren  in  gret  thought  whether  that  wee  dursten 
putten  oure  bodyw  io  aTcntuie,  to  gMi  in  or  mm,  in 
the  proteodoun  of  God.  And  lomme  of  «ire  feUowes 
aecordedan  to  eBt«r»  aod  somnM  n«ght. 

MawidnWe  Travei*,  p.  882. 

ACCORDING.    Granting. 

To  shew  it  to  this  knight,  aeeording  his  desire. 

FaerU  ^emte,  I«  x.  50. 
ACCORT.    Heedy ;  wary ;  prodent    Muukeu. 
ACCOST.    Explained  by  Cockeram  "  to  appro- 
priate."   It  occurs  in  a  curious  manner  in 
Twelfth  Night,  L  3.    Keimett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,   explains  it    "to  trie,    to   attempt;" 
Minsheu,  to  **  draw  neave  unto  one ;"  and  the 
author  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  1691, 
says,  "vrrestlers  do  accoat  one  another,  by 
joining  side  to  side." 
ACCOUNSAYL.    To  counsel  with. 
And  called  him  without  fsH, 
And  said  he  wold  him  aceountayl, 

Richard  Coer  de  Htm,  2140. 
And  the  thirde  sorte  haith  their  ifees  to  be  meamn- 
eeiU  with  the  howse,  and  yet  the  greatest  nomber  of 
theym  hath  no  lemynge. 

Wrighfe  Montutie  Letter*,  p.  289. 

ACCOUNT.     To  count;  to  reckon,     ^^enser. 

To  account  of^  to  esteem,  as  in  Tarlton^  News 

out  of  Purgatory,  p.  59. 

ACCOUNTANT.    Accountable ;  responsible  for. 

Shdk, 
ACCOUPLE.    To  join ;  to  couple.   See  Hall  and 

Bacon,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ACCOURTING.    Courting.     Spenser. 
ACCOWARD.    To  make  one  a  coward. 

I  thought  that  al  the  wordes  in  the  world  shulde 
nat  have  accowarded  the.  Pahgnme,  f.  137. 

ACCOY.  To  alarm ;  to  daunt ;  to  render  difiS. 
dent,  shy,  or  coy ;  and  sometimes  to  soothe,  to 
pacify,  or  make  quiet.  Spenser  frequently 
uses  the  word.  See^c9»^.  Cf.  Peele's  Works, 
iiL  152. 

Forsaken  wight,  she  verilie  bclievde 
Some  ather  lasse  Ulysses  had  aeoyde. 

TurbewUe't  Ovid,  1467,  arg. 

ACCOYNTED.    Acquainted.     (/*r.) 

The  people,  having  so  graciouse  a  prince  and 
souverayne  lorde  as  the  kingeshighnes  is,with  whom, 
by  the  continuance  of  his  regne  over  them  thiei  28 
yeres,  they  ought  to  be  so  well  aecoynted. 

State  J^pere,  i.  475. 

ACCRASE.    To  crush ;  to  destroy. 

Pynding  my  youth  myspent,  my  substance  ym- 
payred,  my  credyth  aceroeed,  my  talent  hydden,  my 
follyes  laughed  att,  my  rewyne  unpytted,  and  my 
trewth  unemployed.  Queen**  Pntgreetee,  i.  21. 

ACCREASE.    To  increase;  to  augment     See 

Florio,  in  v.  Jccreseere. 
ACCRE  W.  To  increase ;  to  accrue.  Spenser  uses 
this  word,  but  without  to  or  fivm,  which 
accrue  now  requires. 
ACCRIPE.    A  herb .' 

Some  be  browno,  and  some  be  whit. 
And  some  be  tender  as  aeertpe. 

Heliq.  Antt^  1.  %iS. 
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ACCROCHE.  To  increase;  to  gather;  to  en- 
craich.    See  Palstave,  f.  137. 

AAd  tyn,  wluo  to  to  tow  approcheUi, 
Tbo  him  anon  the  strengibe  accn>eheth» 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  AMiq.  134,  f.  1GS. 
He  nerer  accroehed  treatour  nere  nor  ferre 
Towante  hymselTe.  Boetuu,  ^.  v.  c.  18. 

ACCRUMENT.    Increase ;  addition.     TV^tor. 
ACCTECLOTHE.     In  an  old  inventory,  dated 
1586,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  254,  mention  is  made 
of  "  aecteclothe  of  j.  yerd." 
ACCUB.  The  footmark  of  any  animal.  Cockeram. 
ACCUITY.    Top;  summit. 

The  cause  whie,  as  telleth  autors  old, 
Is  that  theire  aceuitjf  Is  duld  with  cold. 

A»hmMa  Tkeat.  Chem.  Brit,  p.  77> 
ACCURSE.     To  curse.    Skinner. 

ACCUSE.    To  discover. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerde  aeeuteth 
To  him  that  In  the  watir  museth. 

Rom.  of  the  Rote,  1591. 

.\CCUSTOM.    A  custom.    Skinner, 
ACCUSTOMED-TO.   Acquainted  with.   Donet, 
ACELED.     Sealed. 

The  l^at,  tho  it  was  aeeledt  wende  vorth  over  se. 

Rob,  Glove,  p.  617. 
ACENTE.    Assent      See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  96; 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  15.    The  latter  work  gives 

the  verb  aeentyu,  p.  5. 

ACENTENDEN.    Assented. 

The  dossM  percf  aceruenden  ther-to. 
To  hide  til  winter  were  i-do. 

MS.  Douce  376,  p.  97* 
ACERBATE.    To  make  sour;  to  sharpen. 
Tis  this,  said  he,  that  aeerlfatea  my  wo^. 

BiUingtlj/'a  Brachy-Marti/rftiogia,  1657,  p.  53 

ACEROTE.     Brown  bread.     MinsAeu. 

ACERTAINED.     Confirmed  in  opinion. 

For  now  1  am  acertained  throughly 

Of  every  thing  1  desired  to  know. 

Todift  Cower  and  Chaucer,  p.  SS5. 
ACESCENT.     Sour.    ArbuthnoL 

ACESE.  To  cease;  to  satisfy.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL  126. 

Al  wo  and  werres  he  scbal  aeeaet 
And  set  al  reams  in  rest  and  pese. 

MS.  Douee  309,  f.  29. 
And  litel  thinge  jowre  nede  may  ace»en. 
So  that  nature  may  have  hire  sustenaunce. 

Boetiua,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f.  295. 

ACETHE.  This  form  of  (uetK,  q.  v.,  occurs  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  5, 182.  The  quotation  given 
by  Mr.  Way  from  Piers  Ploughman  is  scarcely 
applicable.    See  Asseth. 

ACH.  Smallage;  water-parsley.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  an  old  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HarL  978, 
f.  24,  explained  by  the  Latin  apiumu  See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  6,  246 ;  ReUq.  Antiq. 
i  51,  63;  Wrighfs  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26;  MS. 
Med.  Linc(^,  f.  280. 

ACHAHI.  Alum-water.  Achemicalterm. /Toip^/Z. 

ACHAMECK.    The  dross  of  silver.    Howell 

A-CHARMED.    Delighted. 

Ther  ben  «oinme  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and 
eteth  noon  othtr  flesh  fro  that  tyme  that  thei  be 
a<harmed  with  mannys  flcHh,  for  rather  thei  wolde 
ht  deed ;  and  thei  )x  deped  werewolfes,  for  men 
dinlde  be  war  of  hem.  MS.  Uodl.  546. 


A-CHARNE.    To  set  on.    {A.-N.) 

That  other  resoun  is  whanne  thei  a-<!hameth  in  a 
eontr6  of  werre  there  as  batayles  have  y-be,  there 
thei  eteth  of  dede  men,  or  of  men  that  be  honged. 

MS.  BodL  546. 

ACHAT.  A  contract;  a  bargain.  See  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  362. 

Cuxsed  be  he,  quod  the  kyng,  that  the  achat  made. 

MS,  Cott.  Veepae.  E.  xvi.  f.  83 
ACHATES.    An  agate.    Minsheu. 
ACHATOUR.    The  person  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  acatry ;  the  purveyor.  • 
A  gentil  manciple  waa  ther  of  a  temple. 
Of  which  aehatcure  migbten  talce  ensemple. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  A70. 

ACHAUFE.    To  warm ;  to  make  hot.    {A,'N.) 
Whanne  the  hert  hath  be  xv.  dayes  at  the  rutte 
ikanlyche,  the  bukke  bygynneth  toachaujii  hymself 
and  bolne.  MS,  Bodi,  546 

That  swollen  sorow  for  to  put  away. 
With  softe  salve  achau/e  it  and  defle. 

BoetiU4»  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  lU,  t  290, 
And  be-tete  in  that  settel  semlych.ryche. 
And  adun^td  hym  chefly,  and  thenne  his  cher  mended. 

Sur  Gnwayne,  p.  34. 

ACHAUNGED.     Changed;  altered. 

Whao  the  empcrice  that  understod, 
Al  ofhaunged  was  hire  blod. 

The  Sevyn  Sagee,  466. 
ACHAYERE.     Gere;  array. 

Seho  was  frcly  and  fayre, 
Wele  semyd  hir  achajfere. 

Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  lAneoin. 

ACHE.    (1)  An  ash  tree.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  it  ia  the  Plumpton  Correspond- 
ence, p.  188. 
(2)  Age. 

But  thus  Godis  low  and  he  wil  welde. 
Even  of  blod,  gf  good,  of  ache. 

MS,  Douce  302,  f.  90. 

ACHEKID.    Choked. 

And  right  anon  whan  that  Theseus  sethe 
The  best  achekid,  he  shal  on  him  lepe 
To  sleen  him,  or  they  comin  more  to  hepe. 

Leg.  of  Ariadne,  123. 

ACHELOR.  Ashler,  or  hewn  stone  used  for  the 
facings  of  walla.  A  contract  for  building 
Burnley  church,  co.  York,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
specifies  *'  a  course  of  aehelors,"  See  Britton's 
Arch.  Diet,  in  ▼.  Ashlar. 

ACHER.  An  usher.  In  Archaeologia,  xxvi.  278, 
mention  is  made  of  Loys  Stacy,  **  acker  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgoine." 

ACHES.  Convulsions  are  called  "  pricking 
aches"  by  Rider.  It  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  dissyllable.    See  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  407. 

ACHESOUN.    Reason;  cause.     Heame,  gloss, 
to  P.  Langtoft,  explains  it  occasion. 
And  all  he  it  dede  for  traisoun. 
King  to  he  waa  his  acheaoun. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  6. 

A-CHETYN.    To  escheat.    Prompt,  Parv, 
ACHEVE.  To  accomplish.   Urry  reads  aokwed. 

And  through  falshed  ther  lust  a«A««ed« 

Wherof  I  repent,  and  am  greved. 

Ri>m,  of  the  Aote,  2049. 

A-CHOKED.    Choked. 

For  he  was  a-choked  anon. 

And  toward  the  dcthe  he  drouth. 

MS.  Laud,  106,  f .  166^ 


ACK 
ACHON.    Bach  one. 

The  lady  tok  her  maydenyB  aehon. 

And  wente  the  way  that  sche  hadde  er  gon. 

Laun/al,  1U18. 

ACHORM.    An  acorn.     Chesh, 
ACHRAS.    A  wild  choak-pear.     Kersey, 
ACHWYN.    To  shun;  to  avoid.    Prompt,  Parv. 
We  have  also,  **achuynffe,  or  beynge  ware, 
precttvenst  vUana,*' 
ACISE.    Assizes.    In  Archfieologia,  xvii.  291,  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  assize. 

Ther  he  sette  his  owne  meise. 
And  made  bailift,  and  Justices. 

Ktfng  AtiMunder,  1483. 

ACK.    To  mind ;  to  regard.    North, 
ACKE.    But.     {A,-S.) 

jicke  that  ne  tel  thou  no  nan 

For  the  sothe  thou  hast  i-founde. 

MS,  Laud.  106,  f.  1. 

ACKELE.    To  cool. 

But  verray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 
For  verray  love  may  freile  desire  ackete. 

Omrte  of  Low,  1076. 

ACKER.  (1)  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.    So  explained  in  the  Craven  dialect,  but 
Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium,  1552,  has  "  aker 
of  the  sea,  whiche  preventeth  the  flowde  or 
flowynge,  in^ettu  maris"  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition, preventeth  being  of  course  used  in  the 
sense  oiprecedeth.  In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8, 
akyr  occurs  with  the  same  Latin  that  Huloet 
gives.     See  Eager,  and  Higre,  ramifications 
of  the  same  term,  which  appear  to  be  apphed 
to  commotions  of  more  violence  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  Huloet's  explanations  necessarily 
implies.    Mr.  Way  has  a  good  note  on  this 
word  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8,  and  makes 
the  following  extract  from  MS.  Cott.  Titus  A. 
xxiii.  f.  49 : 

Wei  know  they  the  reume  yf  it  a-ryse, 
An  aker  is  it  clept,  1  understonde.       [wytstonde. 
Whos    myght    there    may    no    shippe   or   wynd 
This  reume  in  thoccian  of  propre  kyude, 
Wytoute  wynde  hathe  his  commotioun  ; 
The  maryneer  therof  may  not  be  biynde. 
But  when  and  where  In  every  regioun 
It  regnethe,  he  moste  have  Inspectioun  , 
For  In  viage  it  may  bothe  haste  and  tary. 
And  unavised  thereof,  al  myscary. 
This   extract  scarcely  bears  out   Mr.  Way's 
opinion  as  to  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  aker.    The  third  line  probably  refers  to 
the  reume,  or  tide,  and  merely  means  to  ex- 
press the  great  and  then  necessary  impor- 
tance of  the  tide   to  navigation,    not  any 
particular  commotion   or  current  impUed  in 
aker,  Jamieson  has  aikerf  "  the  motion,  break, 
or  movement  made  by  a  fish  in  the  water, 
when  swimming  fast,"  which  is  similar  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Craven.    Lily  men- 
tions the  agary  but  this  seems  to  be  the  higre, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  tide,  but  a  sea-monster. 
See  Nares,  in  v.  Agar.     But,  after  all,  it  may 
mean  the  double  tide,  called  by  Dryden  the 
eagre.    The  word  acker  is  also  used  as  a  verb 
in  the  north,  to  curl,  as  the  water  does  with 
wind.  Sec  Carlyle's  Hero  Worship,  p.  30,  who 
aays  the  word  is  still  appUed,  on  the  river 
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Trent,  to  a  kind  of  eddying  twirl  when  the 
river  is  flooded,  which  is  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  bargemen. 

(2)  Fine  mould-     North. 

(3)  An  acre ;  a  field.     Yorkah, 
ACKERSPRIT.     Said  of  potatoes,  when  the 

roots  have  germinated  before  the  time  of  ga- 
thering them.  Cheah,  See  Acroapire,  It  is 
also  used  among  masons  and  stone-getters,  in 
reference  to  stone  which  is  of  a  flinty  or  me- 
tallic quality,  and  difficult  to  work. 

ACKERY.    Abounding  with  fine  mould,  applied 
to  a  field.     North, 

ACKETOUN.    A  quilted  leathern  jacket,  worn 
under  the  mail  armour;  sometimes  used  for 
the  armour  itself.  (A,'N,) 
Hys  foroen  were  well  boun 
To  perce  hys  ac»9<oun.     L^beautDinomu,  IIJS, 

ACKNOWN.    Acknowledged.   North,    See  Ha- 
rington's  Ariosto,  1591,   p.  418;  Lambard's 
Per.  of  Kent,  1596,  p.  461 ;  Supp.  to  Har- 
dyng's  Chronicle,  f.  75. 
ACKSEN.    Ashes.     WiUa,    This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 
ACKWARDS.  When  a  beast  lies  backwards,  and 
cannot  rise.    See  the  glossary  prefixed  to  the 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  89. 
ACLIT.    Adhered  together.    Devon, 
ACLITE.    Awry.     North, 
ACLOYE.    To  cloy;  to  overload;  to  overrun. 
See  Aecloyf  Wright's  PoUtical  Songs,  p.  335; 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  201. 
And  told  hym  all  the  cas  unto  the  end. 
How  her  contrey  was  grevously  achyed 
Wyth  a  dragon  venoms  and  orible  of  kend. 

MS,  Laud,  416.  f.  55. 

A-CLUMSID.    Benumbed  with  cold.  WickUffe, 

ACME.     Mature  age. 

He  must  be  one  that  can  instruct  your  youth. 
And  keep  your  acmf.  in  the  state  of  truth. 

Ben  Jonson't  Stap.  of  Nnca,  proi. 

ACOATHED.     Rotten  or  diseased  in  the  liver, 

as  sheep.     Dorset, 
A-COCK-HORSE.  Triumphant.    See  Ellis's  Li- 
terary Letters,  p.  265.    A  somewhat  slang  ex- 
pression, not  quite  obsolete. 
ACOIE.    To  make  quiet. 

Sith  that  ye  reft  him  ihaquaintaunce 
Of  Bialaooil.his  most  joie, 
Whiche  all  his  painis  might  aeote. 

Rom.  tfthe  Rote,  3564. 

ACOILD.    Congealed.  {A,-N,) 
A I  to  michel  thou  art  afoild ; 
Now  thi  blod  it  is  acotid.     Gy  <if  fVarwike,  p  SO 
ACOILE.  See  Level-coil,  a  game  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Brome,  under  the  title  of  levell  Acoile, 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  215,  note. 
ACOLD.   (1)    Cold.     Dr.  Forman,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, MS.  Ashmole  208,  informs  us  that 
when  his  master  "  was  acold,  he  wold  goe 
and  carry  his  faggots  up  into  a  lofte  till  he  was 
bote." 

Thus  lay  this  povere  in  gret  dbtresse, 
^eolde  and  huogrld  at  the  gate. 

GoiVfr,  MS  Soe.  /tntiq.  134,  f.  I«3. 

(2)  In  the  following  quotatiou,  which  is  put  into 
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Joteph's  nuraih  after  he  had  made  fhe  disoo- 
Tcayof  the  Yirgm  Mazy's  preiamed  gfuflt,  Mr. 
Shnp  ezplami  moU,  called ;  hot  theordinaiy 
inteipretatioii,  aa  giyen  ahore,  will  guit  the  con- 
text, implyuig  that  hit  powers  were  Unpaired. 
Hocboodj  in  ftfythc,  asd  that  moU. 

SharrTt  Cn^  IfyaL  p.  07. 
ACOLDYNG.    Getting  cold. 

Tbetykiicflw  of  the  world  tboa  idult  know*  hj 
charrU  aeoUmg,  uid  dde  of  hys  febleniw. 

Wkmhltton'*  Senmn,  1388,  MS,  Baftofi  57<  p.  M. 

ACOLED.  Cooled.  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
Herald'a  College  MS.  of  Bobert  of  Gloncester, 
the  other  being  ai«iSi£e.  See  Heame's  edition, 
p.  442. 

ACOLEN.    To  embrace.  {A.~N.) 

Then  Mote  he  the  knyyt,  and  kysMt  hym  thry«» 
Af  tsTcrly  aod  ladly  as  he  hem  lette  eouthe. 

ACOMBRE.  Toencomber;  to  trouble.  (a,-N,) 
CL  Arthoor  and  Merlin,  p.  26 ;  Depos.  of  Bich. 
II.  pp.  29,  30 ;  Skelton's  Works,  L  298 ;  Kyng 
Alisaonder,  8025 ;  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  6 ;  Chan- 
cer, Cant.  T.  510;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  31. 
AtmArei  wae  he  for  to  here 
Aake  of  lo  mony  lettreaeere. 
Ctenor  JfirmM,  Jf».  OOU  IVte.  Cbfita».  f.  ?& 

A-COMELYD.  Enernttedwithcdd.  Ftw^U 
Parr.  We  haTealsotheformo-tfAMNjiiytfey  which 
would  connect  it  perh^  with  the  provincial 
term  c/lsmm'tt 

AGON.    Aiz  la  ChapeDe. 

At  .Jeon  It  was  Ivought  to  pat* 
h%  hj  myne  aactov  tried  It  waa. 

avtton'a  W»1ut  U.  48. 
ACONICK.    Poisonous.    BJider. 
ACOP.    Conical ;  ending  in  a  point. 

Marry  ahe'anot  in  Cuhioii  yet;  the  wean  a  hood, 

bat  it  atanda  «opp.  JlefumUt,  li.  8. 

ACOPUS.    Either  a  herb  or  stone,  introduced 

bj  Hiddleton,  in  the  Witch,  as  an  ingredient 

for  a  charm.    See  his  Wor^  iiL  327. 

ACORDAUNT.    Agreeing.    (A.^N,) 

Sodie  ihynfe  whereof  a  man  may  lere. 
That  to  vertu  h  ocardeimf . 

Gowtr,  MS,  Ac.  jitMq.  184,  f.  4L 

ACORDEND.    Agreemg.    (^.-AT.) 
Nowe  myght  thon  here  neat  lewend 
Whiche  to  thia  vyee  laaeeniMd. 

GMMr,ed.l5S8,  f.aSL 
ACORB.    To  sorrow ;  to  giiero.    (^.-N.  t) 
Icb  am  a  meat  idiidia]  go  flfore: 
Thou  ae  att5te8t  oowjt  mi  dejocore. 

^arUkomd9  M*t,  7W«,  pw  US. 
At  Glooeeetre  he  dclde,  ae  eir  nadde  he  non  i 
That  meondt  al  thia  load,  and  yi  men  ech<m. 

Jtofr.  aUrnc.  p.  75. 
ACORSE.    To  curse.    {A.'&) 
Callede  hem  eaytyvea 

AeQTMtd  for  erere.  PUn  nmghmoH,  p.  878. 

Amtmi  beo  tliat  me  bar. 
And  tho  tyme  that  leh  waa  i-bore. 

MS,  Laud,  108.  f .  107. 

A-CORSY.    Tobnry. 

Dtmt  lavdtm  it  ia  y-^clepud  i 

HiIb  lalme  the  qucoe  radde 
For  to  a-«0ny  here  brother  body. 
And  aile  that  him  ladde. 

MS.  ColL  THn.  Onwi.  67- 


ACORTE.    Same  as  Aeore,  q.  ▼. 

B«  a  peyre  of  a  mare,  other  thov  anit  beoeerye 
•ore.  jub,  Ohuc  p.aon 

Art  thon,  he  eelde,  on  of  thullie  f 
Thon  It  ichalt  ueorU  tore  1  MS.  Lamd.  106,  f .  111. 
ACOST.    On  the  side.    {A.~N,) 

No  echal  [rap*]  non  of  thia  oatt 
Slwcthmetbuaalooaif.  Xynj'^iMMndn',S144. 
Forth  thai  pameth  thia  lond  aceat 
To  Churence  with  alia  her  oet. 

dHhmr  Md  JfarTto,  p.  tSl. 

ACOUNTRB.    An  encounter. 

With  hard  moowUm  hym  agayne. 

MS.  Hon.  nat,  r.  isg. 

The  aeMMlra  of  hem  waa  io  atrong. 
That  mani  dyed  ther  among. 

1  ^^TrT««  ^  ^  FTanetta,  p.  S91. 

ACOUPE.  To  blame ;  to  accuse ;  to  inculpate. 
CA.-N.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  272 ;  Rob. 
Glouc  p.  544. 

Alle  yi  pryde  and  vaaytd. 
Of  al  Shalt  thou  oeowiMd  be. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  «. 

ACOUPEMENT.    An  accusation.  (A.^N.) 
Wlthoutea  aaawere  to  aeoupemmt* 

HartghonuTt  Mtt.  TWav,  p.  100^ 

ACOUPYNO.    An  onset. 
At  the  aeeupimff  the  kaljtei  [iperca]  either  brak  <m 
SwiftU  with  here  iwerdee  twinge  thel  togeder.  [other, 

WiaUm  md  tht  Wtfufo^f,  p.  124. 

ACOVERD.    RecoTered. 

Bellient,  withouten  leting, 
Jeoverd  and  undede  her  eyln. 

Arthom  mnd  Mtrtin,  p.  315. 

ACOW.    Crooked ;  obliquely ;  awry.    North. 

A-COTNTEDE.    Made  his  acquaintance. 

Heo  a^oimt^dt  hym  anon,  and  bicomen  fVendesgode, 
Bothe  for  here  prowee,  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode. 

Rfib.  Glene.  p.  15. 

ACOYSYNG.    Accusing. 

He  la  forth  brought,  and  the  kyng 
Geveth  him  meomims.         Kyng  JIUmtmder,  3873. 
ACQUEYNT.    Quenched. 

The  more  that  my  herte  drynketh 
The  more  I  may,  to  that  me  thynketh 
My  thunt  ahaU  ne^er  be  mcqtuym. 

Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  12SL 
ACQUILL.  A  term  in  hunting.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  151.  It  was  applied  to  the  buck  and 
doe,  the  male  and  the  female  fox,  and  aU  ver- 
min, and  conesponds  to  the  n«nch  teim 
enguiaer  or  aguiUerf  a  form  of  aceuemr,  for 
which  see  Roquefort,  in  t.  It  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  the  more  modem  word  mgmme, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  unharbour- 
ing  the  hart.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid, 
p.  26. 
ACQUIST.    An  acquisition.    Milton.    Skinner 

has  it  as  a  verb,  explained  by  acguirere, 
ACQUIT.    Acquitted,    ^renser 
ACQUITE.    To  requite. 

O,  how  ill  doat  thou  acquit^  the  love  I  beare  th^, 
and  that  which,  for  thy  wke,  I  do  nowe  forsake ! 
The  SfupherdetB  FeUnunm,  ap,ColUer's  SKak.  Ub.  p.S8. 

ACQUITTANCE.  (1)  Acquaintance.     Skinner. 
A  receipt.    North. 
,  Requital   See  Othello,  iv.  2.   It  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  "  to  procure  an 
acquittance,  to  acquit."  See  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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ACQUYSE.    To  acquire. 

Late  to  iro  to  rest,  and  arly  for  to  ryie» 
Honour  and  goodn  dayly  to  acqujffm 

MaHlan^a  LomteCh  Book*,  p.  881. 

ACRASED.  Crazed.  Grafton. 
ACRE.  (1)  A  field.  The  word  at  first  rignified 
not  a  determined  quantity  of  land,  but  any 
open  ground,  especially  a  wide  campagne ;  and 
that  sense  of  it  seems  preserved  in  the  names 
of  places,  as  Castle-acre,  West-acre,  in  co. 
^ort  See  Aker  ;  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  4 ; 
MS.  Lansd.  1033;  Gloss,  to  P.  Langt.  p. 
518-21. 

*  Pople  with  alle  tha  reeheue*  and  aJkrta,  all  thei 
wonnen 
Thorgh  that  doubtineua,  the  lond  thorgh  thei 
roonen.  Peter  hangUtft,  p.  116. 

(2)  An  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  between  the  firon- 
tiers  of  their  kingdom,  with  sword  and  lance. 

CoweU, 

ACRE-DALE.  Lands  in  a  common  field,  in  which 
different  proprietors  hold  portions  of  greater 
or  lesser  quantities.    North, 

ACRE  ME.    Ten  acres  of  land.    A  law  term. 

ACRE-MEN.    Husbandmen.   (2>ti/.) 
The  foules  up,  and  song  on  bough. 
And  acre-men  yede  to  the  plough    Lag  te  Freine,  178> 

ACRES.    The  town  so  called  ? 

Armede  hyro  in  a  actone,  with  orfraeci  fulle  rycbe, 
AboTcn  one  that  a  jeryne  of  Aeree  owte  over. 

Morte  Arthuret  MS.  IdneolHt  f.  63. 

ACRE-SHOT.  A  kind  oflocalland-tax,or  charge. 

The  said  in-dikcs  should  be  carefully  maintained 

and  repaired  by  thoee  dyke-reeTct,  out  of  the  com* 

mon  aere-ahot,  aiseaaed  within  every  of  the  said 

towns.  Dugdal*f§  In^nklngt  p>  87A. 

ACRESTAFF.  The  plough-staff.  Hufoe/.  HoweU 
translates  it  le  curoir  du  eoutrt.  See  also 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Curette, 

ACROKE.    Crooked. 

Who  so  byldeth  after  every  man  his  howie,  hit 
schalle  stonde  aerekem  MS,  Donee  62, 

ACROOK'D.    Crooked;  awry.     Yorkah. 

ACROSPIRE.  When  unhoused  grain,  exposed 
to  wet  weather,  sprouts  at  both  ends,  it  is  said 
to  acroepire.  According  to  Kersey,  the  acrO" 
^jtyre  ci  com  is  *'  that  part  which  shoots  out 
towards  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed.''  (Gr.) 

Other  win  havenhe  sprit  drowned,  and  roost  of 
those  which  come  without  extraordinary  pains,  will 
sead  forth  their  aabstanca  in  an  aeroepire. 

Ambre^e  mite,  R»yl  See,  MS,  p.  SOI. 

ACROSS.    (1)  A  kind  of  ezdamation  when  a 
sally  of  wit  miscarried.    An  allusion  to  joust- 
ing.   See  All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,  iL  1. 
(2)  On  cross. 

When  other  lovers  in  arms  aeroee. 
Rejoice  their  chief  delight. 

Smrret^e  Complaint  <^fAb»enee, 

ACROSTIC.    Crossed  on  the  breast 

Agreed :  but  what  roelani-holy  nlr,  with  aeroetie 
arm*,  now  comes  ttom  the  Family  ? 

Mlddletun's  PTorW,  ii.  179. 

ACROTCH.    To  take  up ;  to  seize.    Huloet, 
ACSEDE.    Asked.     (A.-S.) 

The  kyng  Alesandre  aceede 

Hwan  sail  that  be.  Reliq.  Antiq,  1.  30. 


ACT.    To  behave ;  to  conduct    Euese. 

ACTION.  Shakespeare  has  a  claaalcal  allmiou 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iL  1,  applying 
this  name  to  a  cuckold.  The  commentators 
have  not  noticed  that  Blount  remarks  it  ia  so 
used  '<  in  a  waggish  sense." 

ACTE.  The  sea-shore;  also,  the  elder  tree. 
PhiO^a, 

ACTILLT.    Actually.     Tim  Bttbhin. 

ACTIOUS.    Active. 

He  knows  you  to  be  eager  men,  martial  men,  men 
of  good  stomacks,  very  hot  shots,  very  aetitme  for 
valour,  such  as  scorn  to  shrink  for  a  wetting. 

WiMba'e  Work*,  IL  SSC 

ACTON.  A  leather  jacket  sometimes  worn 
under  a  coat  of  mail;  a  kind  of  tonic.  See 
Aeheimiai. 

His  orton  it  was  all  of  blacke. 
His  hewberke  and  hik  sheelde.         flfr  GsMltae. 
To  Jerusalem  he  did  hym  lede* 
Hia  octone  and  his  other  wede. 

Torrent  ^fPortugai,  p.  S6b 

ACTOURES.  Governors;  keepers.  {Lot,  Med.) 
See  glossary  to  Baber's  ed.  of  Wickliffe,  in  v. 

ACTRESSES.  In  explanation  of  numerous  pas- 
sages in  our  old  plays,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  actresses  were  not  generally  intro- 
duced into  English  theatres  till  after  the 
Restoration.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  female 
characters  were  personated  by  boys.  There  is  a 
curious  letter  on  this  subject  in  MS.  Tanner  77. 
It  would  appear  firom  the  following  anecdote, 
written  in  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  (Xf  the  Count 
de  Grammont,  that  this  practice  was  continued 
to  a  later  period : 

ft  is  said  the  fleet  which  went  for  the  qneen 
[of  Charles  1 1.]  stayed  six  weeks  at  Lisbon,  without 
any  reason  given.  Some  suppose  a  change  in  the 
queen's  person  was  the  cause;  to  whieh  William 
Davenant  alluded  when  the  king,  one  night  at  the 
play,  was  impatient  to  have  theplay  begin,  ~'*SiTe," 
said  Davenant,  *'  f^ey  are  ehaeing  the  Queen  /** 

ACTUATE.  To  put  into  action;  to  produce.  See 
the  Roman  Actor,  iv.  2 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Attudre, 

ACTURE.    Action. 

Love  made  them  not ;  with  oefure  they  may  be. 
Where  neither  party  b  nor  true  nor  kind. 

A  Laver'e  CempUIni,  p.  S40L 

ACUATE.    Sharpened.     (Lat,) 

Gryndyng  with  vynegar  tyll  I  was  fatygate. 
And  also  with  a  qoantyt^  of  spyces  aeuate, 

AehmMe  Theat,  Qtemu  Brii,  p.  191. 

ACUMBRB.    To  encumber;  to  worry.  {A,'N.) 
And  but  thou  sone  amende  the, 
Tharfor  mayst  thou  aemmbred  be. 

Jf&  BarL  1701,  f.  36. 
Oil  of  Warwike  ml  name  is ; 
Ivel  ich  am  aewnibrml  y*wis. 

Gy  (/  WarmHke,  p.  2I7> 

ACUNTRED.    Encountered.    (^.-/V.) 

So  kenll  thei  acuntred  at  the  ooupyng  to.gadere. 
That  the  kni3t  spere  In  speldea  al  to-seblvered. 

WUtiam  and  the  Werwo^,  p   130. 

ACURE.    A  chemical  term,  applied  to  a  drug 
when  its  power  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
some  other.    Kersey, 
ACURSEN.   To  curse    (/f.-5.) 
Which  is  lif  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawn  aeurteth,      Piert  Ploughman,  p.  375. 
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ACTCB.    AKize.    SUtoiu 
A-CYDEN ANDTS.   Aside ;  obliqudy.  Prmi^t. 
Pm.  The  King's  College  MS.  reads  ae^diumde, 
and  Pynson's  ^tion  aeydetumu 
A-CYNEN.    To  assign.    ProngiL  Part, 
ACYSB.     Manner;  custom. 

An  hfttyday  tyU  «  ji  the  m«im» 
Men  to  go  to  Ooddys  ■erryit. 

M8.  HarL  1701,  f.  81. 
And  of  thcw  bcrdede  bukket  abo, 
Wjth  hemaelf  thy  raoch«  myido, 
Th«t  leTc  Cryitcn  meiuiya  oeyw* 
Aad  bauDte  ml  the  newe  gyie. 

Ma.  BodL  415,  f.  81. 

AD.    Hath. 

Lo,  hoa  he  «d  me  to-mt. 
Mi  bodi  end  ml  fJBoe  l-echent. 

Tht  Ssvyn  Sagttf  489. 

ADACTED.    Driven  in  by  force.    Mmsheu, 
ADAFFED.  Daunted.  Junius  refers  to  this  word 

in  Chancer.    Urry  reads  adanidf  q.  ▼. 
ADAM.    (1)  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
common  early  English  proyerbs,  and  John  Ball 
took  it  as  a  text  for  one  of  his  reyolntionary 
sermons.  See  Wright's  Songs  andCarols,  song  L 
When  Adam  delr'd  and  Eve  tpua. 
Who  wai  then  the  gentleman  i 

(2)  A  Serjeant,  or  bailiff,  was  jocularly  so  called. 

See  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3,  **Not  that 

Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam 

that  keeps  the  prison." 
ADAM-AND-EVE.    The  bulbs  of  oreMs  macn- 

tttia,  which  hare  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 

human  figure.     Craven. 

ADAMANT.  The  magnet;  the  loadstone.  Early 
writers  frequently  use  it  in  this  sense,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Latin  adamat  is  so  interpreted, 
but  not  in  Prompt.  Par?,  p.  6,  where  the  syno- 
nyme  is  "  precyowse  stone,"  meaning  of  course 
the  diamond.  Cf.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iL  2. 
ADAMATE.    To  love  dearly.    Mhuheu, 
ADAM-BELIfc  A  northern  outlaw,  so  celebrated 
for  archery  that  his  name  became  proyerbiaL 
Percy  has  a  ballad  concerning  him. 
With  loynct  In  caoTaM  bow-caie  tydo. 
Where  arrowM  stick  with  mlckle  pride  t 
Liko  ghoata  of  Jdam  Beli  and  Clymme, 
Sol  aeCa  for  fear  theyl  shoot  at  him. 

I/Jwatamf*  Work*,  ed.  1073,  p.  891. 

ADAMITES.  A  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  axe  said 
to  hare  imitated  the  nakedness  of  Adam  in 
their  paUic  assemblies.  They  are  iQluded  to 
in  the  Meny  Beggars,  iL  1. 

ADAM'S-ALB.  Water.  Var.  dioL  Jamieson 
gives  Adam*»  wme,  a  similar  phrase  current  in 
Scotland. 

ABAM'S-APPIiB.  A  kind  of  dtron.  Gerard, 
The  nob  in  a  man's  throat  is  also  cdled  by 
this  name. 

ADAM'S-FLANNEL.  White  mullein.  It  may 
haye  obtained  this  name,  says  Carr,  from  the 
toft  white  hairs,  with  which  the  leayes  are 
thickly  clothed  on  both  sides.    CraveH. 

ADANT.    Daunt;  quench;  mitigate. 
Ageyna  heom  thy  wraththe  adant. 
Get  heom  SMTcy  and  pes  heom  graunt. 

KvNf  Mitaunder,  S8ft3. 


ADARNECH.    Colour  like  gold.    Hom^ 

ADARNED.    Ashamed.    CoUe. 

ADARRIS.    The  flower  of  sea-witer.    Howelk 

ADASE.    To  dazzle. 

My  clere  and  ihynynge  eycn  were  all  edeeid  and 

derked.         CoMtotet  Diwert  Fruw^fM  Ohoetl^  Mater*, 

The  gUttring  therof  wold  hare  made  every  man's 

eyes  lo  adaatd,  that  no  man  ahould  hsTS  ipled  his 

fidibed,  and  foondcn  out  the  trouth. 

abr  T,  Jfere'e  Worket,  pw  481. 

ADASSID.    Dazzled ;  put  out  of  countenance. 
Beth  not  adoMld  for  your  innocence. 
But  aharpely  take  on  you  the  governalle. 

Chtntetr,  ed.  Vrrp,  p.  108. 

ADAUDS.    In  pieces.     YorML     To  rive  aH 

adaudtf  Le.  to  tear  all  in  pieces.   SeeKennetfs 

MS.  Glossary,  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  The 

Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  12mo,  York,  1697, 

p.  89,  and  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  41. 

ADAUNT.  (1)  To  tame.    (J.^N,)    See  Rob. 

Glouc.  pp.  61, 372 ;  MS.  Cott  Nero  A  z.  f.  41. 

His  flesthe  wolde  have  ehaiged  him  with  fatncMe, 

but  that  the  wantooetw  of  his  wombe  with  travaUe 

and  fastyng  he  adamnteth,  and  in  ridyng  and  goyng 

trsYayleth  myghtelidie  his  youthe. 

Ji06.  GtotM.  p.  48S. 
(2)  To  daunt    DanieL 
ADAUNTRELET.     Same  as  avaumilay,  q.  y. 
At  last  he  upstarted  at  the  other  sfcie  of  Uie  water, 
whidi  wecall  soil  at  the  hart,  aad  there  other  hunts- 
men met  him  with  an  cdamnlrtleif. 

HawhUuT  KngL  Drem,  liL  898. 
ADAW.    To  be  daunted,    i^^enter. 

ADAWE.    (1)  To  awake.    Palsgrave  has,  <<  I 
adawe  or  adawne,  as  the  daye  dothe  in  the 
momynge  whan  the  Sonne  dnweth  towardes 
his  rysyng;"  and,  "I  adawe  one  out  of  a 
swounde."    Cf.  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iiL  1 126. 
But,  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe. 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thingt  ne  seen  it  parflUy, 
Til  that  he  be  adateed  veraily. 

Chaucer,  Ceni,  T,  1QS74. 
For  this  Is  Splea  with  hire  bryjt  spere. 
That  toward  erene,  at  mydnyjt  and  at  moiwe, 
Downe  Aro  herene  edaeoeth  al  oura  sorowe. 

Ufdgaie,  MS,  Bmttem  73. 

(2)  Down.  The  MS.  BodL  415,  1  26,  reads 
«  do  adawe,"  in  the  following  passage.  CL 
Coy.  Myst.  p.  294. 

Eutycyua  the  abbot,  hys  felawe. 
Herd  ley  hys  bere  was  ao  adaw*, 

MS.  Marl.  1701,  f.  87* 

(3)  To  kill;  to  execute. 

Some  wolde  have  hym  adate*. 
And  some  sayde  it  was  not  lawe. 

tU^ard  Coer  de  IJant  9t9, 

ADAT.    In  the  daytime. 

For  what  thing  WlUam  wan  adeef  with  hb  bowe. 
Were  it  fethered  foul,  or  foure-foted  best. 

WtUiam  and  tht  Weneolf,  p.  8. 

ADAYS.  A  shorter  form  of  the  common  phrase 
"  now-a-days."  East  AngUa.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  it  probably  means  the  same  as 

odayt  q.  ▼. 

What  nseth  the  eorl  adawe*  f 
Hontes  he  ar  revayes  ? 

MS,  OsMoft.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  8iw 

ADAZ.    An  addice.     Meimett'e  MS.  Ghee. 
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ADDE.    Had. 

And  he  byhet  hym  and  yi  al  Kent  ter  and  aer» 
Al  that  Hengyit  o^e  wule  wythe  kynges  daye 
Vortyger.  Ad6.  Gtove.  p.  881. 

ADDEEM.     To  think ;  to  judge ;  to  determine. 

And  for  ferengement  of  thoae  wrongfUll  smarti, 
Which  I  to  othen  did  Inflict  afore, 
jidd00m*d  me  to  endure  thto  penaunce  tore. 

ntrit  QuasiM,  VI.  vili.  88. 

ADDER-BOLT.    The  dragon  fly.     Var.  dial 

ADDER-SAY.    I  dare  say.     Yorkih, 

ADDER'S-GRASS.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Ge- 
rard,  of  ^hich  the  generic  name  is  cynoaorehit. 
See  his  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  205. 

ADDER'S-TONGUE.  A  description  of  this  com- 
mon plant  is  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson, 
p.  404.  [Cferard. 

ADDER-WORT.    The  bistort  or  snake-weed. 

ADDICE.  (1)  An  addled  e^,    Huhet. 

(2)  An  adze  or  axe.  This  is  a  common  .form 
of  the  word.  Nares  quotes  Lyly's  Mother 
Bombie. 

ADDICT.    Addicted. 

To  atiidiet  good  addlet  of  comely  grace. 

Mimmr  Jar  MagUtrntUt  P*  ^V>- 

ADDITION.  A  title  giyen  to  a  man  oyer  and 
above  Ms  first,  or  Christian,  and  surname, 
showing  his  rank,  occupation,  &c.  or  alluding 
to  some  exploit  or  achievement.  A  law  term, 
frequently  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 
ADDIWISSEN.  Had  I  known  it.  North.  An 
expression  nearly  obsolete,  though  still  retained 
by  some  old  persons.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Yorkshire,  ii  315.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  very  common  old 
method  of  expressing  repentance  for  any  hasty 
action,  had  I  wiait  had  I  known  the  conse- 
quences. The  following  extracts  give  forms 
of  the  phrase  very  dose  to  the  provincial  term. 
This  drcdfule  ded  I  drawe  me  tylle, 
Aod  alle  ys  tomyd  to  adyimMC 

MS,  liiMoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  51. 
Addlw^ti  yt  wylle  not  bee.  iMd.  f.  61. 

ADDLE.  (1)  To  earn.  North.  Forby  says  no  earn, 
to  profit  gradually."  It  occurs  in  the  Townley 
Mysteries,  p.  195.    See  Jdyld. 

With  goodmen'g  hogs,  or  eom,  or  hay. 
1  aMls  my  ninepenca  every  day. 

Richard  tf  Dutton  Dale, 

(2)  ''  To  addle  his  shoon"  is  said  in  the  North  of 
a  horse  that  falls  upon  his  back,  and  rolls  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  South,  when  a 
horse  does  so,  he  is  said  to  **  earn  a  gallon  of 
oats." 

(3)  To  grow;  to  thrive.    Ea»t. 

Where  Ivye  cmbrateth  the  tree  very  tore. 
Kill  ivye,  or  Jrce  elie  will  addie  no  more. 

TuMer**  Five  Hundred  PMmU,  1573»  f.  47. 

(4)  A  swelling  with  matter  in  it.    Somertet. 

(5)  Labourer's  wages.     Yorksh. 
ADDLE-HEADED.    Stupid ;  thoughtless.  Var. 

dial, 

ADDLE-PATE.    A  foolish  person.    Kent. 

aDDLE-PLOT.  A  person  who  spoils  any  amuse- 
ment.   South. 


ADDLE-POOL.  A  pool  or  puddle,  near  a  dung- 
hill,  for  receiving  the  fluid  from  it.    South. 

ADDLINGS.    Earnings  from  labour.     Yortah. 

ADDOLORATE.    To  grieve.    See  Florio,  in  v. 
Dotordre. 

ADDOUBED.    Armed;  accoutred.    {A.-N.) 
Was  hotter  than   ever  to  provide  himMlfe  of 
hone  and  armour,  uying  he  would  go  to  the  Island 
bravely  oddnmbed,  and  ahew  himaelf  tn  his  diarge. 

Sidmet^t  ArmdiOt  p.  977* 

ADDOULSE.    To  sweeten.    This  term  occurs 

in  the  dictionaries  of  Minsheu  and  HowelL 

See  Adulce. 
ADDRESS.    To  prepare  for  anything;  to  get 

ready.  (Fr.)  A  very  common  use  of  the  word 

in  our  old  dramatists. 
ADE.    To  cut  a  deep  gutter  across  ploughed 

land.    Salop. 
ADEC.    A  vinegar  milk.  HowelL 
ADECOUE.    On  oath.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 

scribe  in  the  following  passage,  the  other  MSS. 

reading  O'Vowe. 

By  a  token  thou  me  troue, 
I  breke  a  lolem  mdeeime, 

AobMMi*«  B/fmanceSf  p.  B. 

ADELANTADO.    The  king's  lieutenant  of  a 
country,  or  deputy  in  any  important  place  of 
charge.   Cf.  Middleton's  Works,  i.  241 ;  Min- 
sheu, in  V.    It  is  a  Spanish  word. 
ADELE.    Added;  annexed.    So  explained  in 
the  glossary  to  Urry's  Chaucer.    It  should  be 
two  words,  a  dele,  a  portion. 
ADEMAND.    The  loadstone.    This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  161. 
ADENT.    To  fasten.    Mhuheu. 
ADEN  YD.    Dinned;  stunned.  . 
I  was  odenpd  of  that  dynt. 
Hit  stoned  me  and  mad  me  stoot 
Styl  out  of  my  tteven.       MS.  Douee  300*  f.  IS. 
ADEPCION.    An  acquirement.    (Lat.) 

In  the  adepeioH  and  obteynyng  of  the  garland,  I 
being  seduced  and  provoked  by  sinister  cnunsail 
and  diabolical  temptadon,  did  commyt  a  (iKynorous 
and  detesUble  acta.  HaU,  Rtehard  ///.  f.  Sll. 

ADEQUATE.  To  make  even  or  equal.  Muuheu. 
ADERCOP.    A  spider.   More  generally  written 
atterccpt  q.  v.  Araneus,  an  adereqpf  or  a  spyn- 
ner. — StanbrigU  VocahulOf  aig.  d.  iL  Palsgrave 
has  addircpp.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16. 
ADES.    An  addice.    Kmmett. 
ADEWEN.    To  moisten ;  to  bedew. 

Thy  gradous  ahourys  hu  reyne  in  habundaunoe. 
Upon  myn  herte  todtwwi^  every  veyne. 

l0d§uura  Mh¥rr  Foenu,  p.  251. 
The  hie  hevynes  doth  your  grace  adewe. 

MS.  AehmoU  SO,  f.  174- 

ADGE.    An  addice.    North. 

ADIIIB.    A  name  given  to  the  herb  eyebright, 

in  Dr.  Thomas  More's  MS.  additions  to  Ray. 
ADHIBITE.  To  admit.  In  the  following  example 
it  perhaps  ought  to  be  adhibited,  Cf.  Rhomeo 
and  Julietta,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  89. 

To  which  oounsaill  there  were  adhibite  very  fewe. 
and  tliey  very  secrete.  Halt,  Edward  V.  f.  13. 

ADHORT.    To  advise ;  to  exhort. 

Julius  Agrieola  was  the  first  that  by  ttdhortinif 
the  Britaines  puUikety,  and  helping  them  prlvarely-. 
wun  them  to  builde  houses  for  themselves. 

Stoto's  Survy  o/  Landou,  od.  159(1.  p.  4. 
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ADIHTBTH.    Adihteth  him,  i.e.  fiU  himself 

with. 
JMkhA  him  ■  gay  woich*  of  the  newe  jfC« 

Wrigkft  poiuk^  soHgt,  p.  an. 
ADIN.    ^Wxthin.    Siutex. 
ADIR.    Either. 

U  ii  ^raid  that  the  nkl  Thomai  Wrmgwysh  and 
WQIiBin  Wdlci  shalb*  capieiu  of  the  Mghcn  for  th« 
■Id  dtc,  and  Chat  adlr  of  them  ihall  hav«  li^.  m.  of 
the  day.  Dmwla^*  Yvrtc  Rdcordt,  p.  IM. 

ADIT.    Aiongh  or  lerel  in  a  mine,  generally 

made  for  dnwing  off  water.    Derbyth* 
ADJOYNATE.    Joined. 

Two  MSidy  princm,  together  e^foynaCv, 

la  aU  the  vorU  waa  nooe  thelm  like  alowed. 

HaHvn^t  Chrotiiele,  f.  154. 

ADJOTNAUNTES.  Those  who  are  contigaous. 
The  adjective  adjoymatnie  ocean  in  the  Dial, 
of  Great  MoraL  p.  192. 

Soofht  and  pracCbcd  wales  and  mcancthow  to  joloe 
hfanadf  with  forela  prlncce,  and  to  greve  and  hurte 
hh  nrlghbott  and  mdjotfmnmttii  of  the  xealme  of 
Englud.  Hull,  Hmrp  VI.  f.  A3. 

AD JOYNT.  A  person  joined  with  another ;  a 
companion,  or  attendant.  See  Daniel's  Civ. 
Hl'an,  XV.  69,  quoted  hy  Nares. 

ADJUMENT.    Help;suocoar.    Miege. 

ADJUNCT.  United  vnth ;  inmiediately  conse- 
quent  See  King  John,  iiL  3,  and  Richardson, 
in  V.  Adjom, 

ADJUTE.  To  assist ;  to  help.  See  Ben  Jonson, 
as  quoted  by  Richardson,  in  v. 

ADJUTORIES.    The  arm  bones.    Vigo  tr, 

ADJUVANT.  Assisting,  See  Aubrey's  WUts. 
Roysl  Soc.  MS.  p.  109,  for  an  instance  of  the 
word,  the  same  with  that  taken  by  Richardson 
from  Howell,  Diet,  in  ▼.  Adjute. 

ADLANDS.  Those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  others ;  the  part  close  against 
the  hedges.    Salop,     [HeacQands  ?] 

ADLE.  (1)  Unsound;  unwell.    EomL 

(2)  To  addle;  to  earn.  Skinner  and  Kennett 
give  this  as  a  Lincolnshire  form  of  the  word. 

ADMERALLYS.    Commanders.    See  Admiral 
He  acnde  aftur  lordyngyt, 
Pyftcne  ^dmtrMjf  and  kyngys. 
And  annyd  them  to  fygHt. 

M8,  CanttA.  Ff.  IL  98,  f.  183. 

ADMIRABLIST.  Most  admirable.  Accented 
on  the  antepenult.     Yorkth, 

ADMIRAL.  This  word,  which  the  reader  vnll 
find  under  other  forms,  did  not  always  imply 
its  present  acceptation,  but  a  Saracen  com- 
mander, sometimes  a  king.  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  admiral  was  not  introduced 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edvrard  I. 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  in  ▼.  MarmaHut;  and 
AimyrM:  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5042; 
Manndevilc's  Travels,  p.  38.  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester has  the  form  amrayl.  See  Hearne's 
Gloss,  in  ▼.  According  to  some,  the  word  was 
obtained  in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  from  Endr-almai  or  emir  of  the  water, 
which  readily  resolves  itself  into  the  other 
word.  See  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  Introd. 
p.  cxcv. 


ADMIRATIVE.  Minsheu  calls  the  note  of  ad* 
miration,  the  admirative  point. 

ADMISSION.  An  admiuion,  as  when  a  prince 
doth  avow  another  prince  to  be  under  his  pro- 
tection.   HoUgband, 

ADMITTANCE.  In  general  the  same  as  ad* 
mttfton,  but  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  custom,  privilege,  or  prerogative  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great  personagest 
Ford  tells  FalstafT  he  is  a  gentleman  "of  great 
admittanee."  See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iL2. 

ADMONISHMENT.    Admonition.    Shak. 

ADMOYE.    To  move  to.    (Lat.) 

ADMYROLD.    A  Saracen  commander,  or  king. 
Tho  tpac  on  admprold. 
Of  wordct  he  wat  twythe  bold.      JCim^  Horn,  96. 

ADNOTE.    To  note ;  to  obaerve.    (Lat) 
In  this  matelr  to  bee  ndnotei. 
What  evyl  counsell  withe  pryncya  maye  Induce. 

BrU.  JHW.  It.  804. 

ADNUL.    To  annul. 

Shal  uttirly  itonde  volde  and  adnufUd,  accordyng, 
to  the  olde  ciutume  therof  hadde  and  made. 

M8.  BodI,  •  Mtu.  SS9. 

ADNYCHELL.  To  annihilate.  See  an  instance 
of  this  form  of  the  word  in  Skelton's  Works, 
i.  202. 

ADO.    (1)    Done ;  finished.    Someraetsh, 

(2)  To  do. 

I  wol  that  the!  toglthir  go. 
And  done  ai  that  the!  ban  ado, 

Romaunt  of  tho  Rttoft  MHO. 

ADON.  (1)   Adonis.    Cf.  Troilus  and  Creseide, 

iii.  722. 

For  thilke  love  thou  haddest  to  jtdon. 
Have  pltee  on  my  bitter  teres  iroert. 

Chmteer,  Cant,  T,  SSSQ. 

(2)  Done  away.    Cf.  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  29. 
And  what  with  Venui,  and  othlr  opproalon 
Of  houaii,  Man  hU  venlme  !•  adon 

Ijeg,  of  Hlfpormn.  33, 

ADONNET.     A  devU.    North,    In  Yorkshire 
one  sometimes  hears  the  saying,  **  Better  be 
in  with  that  adonnet  than  out.'' 
ADOORS.    At  doors ;  at  the  door. 

But  when  be  tawe  her  goe  forth  adarao,  he  hatted 
after  Into  the  itreate.  Rie*e*«  FkrowoU,  ISBU 

But  what,  tlr,  !  beieeeh  ye,  was  that  paper. 
Your  lordship  was  so  studiously  Imployed  In, 
When  ye  came  out  a-douro  ? 

IVoman  Plotuod,  Iv.  1. 

ADOPTIOUS.  Adopted.  See  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  i.  1.  The  commentators  do  not 
furnish  another  instance  of  the  word. 

ADORAT.  A  chemical  weight  pf  four  pounds. 
PhiOgfM. 

ADORE.  To  adorn.  See  the  Faerie  Queene, 
IV.  xi.  46 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  quoted  by 
Nares  in  v. 

ADORNE.  (1)  To  adore. 

The  lonne,  the  moone,  JuUter  and  Satume. 
And  Mars  the  God  of  annes  they  dyd  adorne, 

Hardynifo  Chronicto,  f.  56 

(2)  Adorning ;  ornament.    %fetuer, 
ADOTE.    To  doat ;  to  grow  silly. 
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It  fUleth  that  the  mofte  wlw 
Ben  otherwhile  of  love  aOotU, 
And  10  by-wheped  end  anotid. 

Qawer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134»  f.  177* 

ADOUKB.    Bdow;dowiu  {AS,) 

So  lette  thy  gzece  to  me  dfsoende  admrnM. 

J^dgaU,  US,  AMhfuU  30,  f.  t7. 
And  when  the  foepel  ye  y-done, 
Ajayn  thou  myith  knele  odeum. 

OmtHtutionM  qfMaaownft  p,  35 

ADOUTED.  Feared; redoubted.  {A.-N,)  Cf. 
Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  69. 

He  wee  oor^Joue  and  gode  knight. 
And  miehel  Ofdouttd  in  everich  light. 

Olf  9f  Warwikt,  p.  UO. 

ADOYNGB.    Going  on. 

Alle  the  whyle  the  turnement  wee  adoifnge,  ihe  wee 
with  Quene  Oncnever,  and  ever  the  Quene  aikcd  her 
for  what  canie  ihe  came  into  that  eountrey. 

JTorfe  (Tj&thur,  L  361. 

ADPOYNTE.    Tosppoint.    See  Wrighf  i  Mo- 

nastic  Letterii  p.  194. 
ADRAD.    Afraid ;  firightened.    {A.'S.) 
The  lady  waae  nevyr  lo  eAvd, 
Into  the  liale  iche  hym  lad. 

nrrmu  ^fPortmgmi,  p.  IS. 
ADRAMING.    ChnrliBh.    Keney, 

A-DRAWE.  (1)  To  draw  away ;  to  withdraw. 
Awey  fro  hem  he  wold  m-draw€, 
Yf  that  he  myght.  OetoeteN,  357* 

(2)  To  draw.  In  the  Dorset  dialect  we  have 
a^raeUf  drawing. 

The  jeant,  tho  he  ley  hym  come,  bygan  ye  mace 
admwt,  Rob.  Ulouc.  p.  907* 

ADRE  AMT.  Dosing.  This  is  the  provincial  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Oxfordshixv,  and  probably 
other  counties.  **  Tou  see,  ma'am,  all  this 
time  she  is  adreamt,  between  sleeping  and 
waldng,"  applied  to  an  infant.  The  phrase  **  I 
was  adream'd,"  for  **  I  dreamt,"  occurs  in  the 
City  Night-Cap,  act  !▼.    Cf.  Webster's  Works, 

i.139. 

I  was  even  now  adreoei'd  that  you  could  lee  with 
cither  of  your  eyes,  in  lo  much  as  I  waked  for  Joy, 
and  I  hope  to  find  it  true. 

WUt,  Vittet,  tmA  FoJicfas,  1395,  p.  IM. 
ADRBDE.    To  dread. 

So  mighti  strokes  ther  wer  given, 
Tliat  strong  sduftcs  al  to-driven  t 
No  was  ther  non  in  that  f errede. 
That  of  his  Uif  him  might  cuiredtf. 

Og  of  WarwOUt  P*  47* 
Oanhardtai  selghe  tlut  sight. 
And  sore  him  gen  odred*.    Sir  THttrmt,  p.  888. 
ADRBLWURT.   The  herb  federfew.  This  name 
occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  in  MS.  HarL 
978. 
ADRBNCHEN.   To  drown.  (./.-&) 

The  see  the  shal  adren^u, 

Ne  shal  hit  us  of-thenche.         Kgng  Horn,  109. 

ADRENT.     Drowned.     See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp. 

Ixxxiv.  39,  384. 
ADRESSID.    Dressed;  dothed. 
Of  vayne  glorye  excuse  me. 
That  y  ne  liave  tor  love  be 
The  bettre  mdrMsid  and  arayed. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134.  f.  M. 
How  here  jelow  heer  wai  tressid. 
And  hire  atire  so  wcl  adreand.      Ibid.  f.  235. 
ADRBST.    Dressed;  adorned.    Somerteiah, 


ADREYNTE.  Drowned.  CL  Seryn  Sages,  1486; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  198  ;  Gesta  Romanonim, 
p.  104 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  IL  229 ;  Minof  s  Poems 
pp.  68,  60,  62. 

So  that  he  gan  to  swynune  flnth. 

Over  for  to  wendei 
Ac  his  roeeter  so  evele  he  oondie. 
That  he  odrqFirfe  ette  ende. 

MS.  CM,  IVte.  Oaan.  37. 

ADRIANE.   Ariadne. 

The  plafait  of  D^aaire  and  Hennloii* 
Of  JdriatM  and  YsiphOca^ 

Chmueer,  fimt.  T,  4437* 

ADRIHE.  Aside;  behind.  I^ee  Jamieson,  in 
▼.  Adreieh. 

The  kyngis  doujter  whidie  this  syje. 
For  pure  aiNMchement  drow  hire  odHJbe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134»  f.  lit. 
The  kyngys  doujter  woche  this  syjt. 
For  pore  ahasschyde  drow  hyre  adnrf. 

Ibid.  MS.  GknCod.  Ff.  1.  6,  f.  6. 

A-DRINK.    Drunk.    See  the  example  quoted 

under  Amfurwe, 
A-DR06H.  Drew  away.  See  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted  in 
Heame's  edition,  p.  241. 
ADRONQUE.  Drowned.  Cf.  Rob.  Gloua  p.  430. 
Tlio  fond  hue  Ure  sonde 
Adnnqne  by  the  stronde.  ICyng  Horn,  988. 

ADROP.     A  species  of  aurichalc,  mentioned  by 
Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist,  ii.  1.   Ashmole 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  135, 
151,  333. 
A-DROWE.    Drew.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  307. 
Hure  swerdes  than  thay  e-dirwoe. 
That  wem  scharp  y-grounde. 

MS,  AtkmoU  33,  f.  3i> 

ADROWED.    Dried.    Devom, 
ADRT.    Thirsty.     Var.  diaL 
A-DRTE.    To  bear ;  to  suffer.  {A.-S,) 

In  alle  thys  hmde  ther  ys  not  soche  a  knyjt* 

Were  he  never  so  welle  y-dyjt, 

Tlutt  hys  stroke  myft  o-drye. 

But  he  ediulde  hyt  sore  abye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  918. 

ADULABLB.    Easy  to  be  flattered.    Miiukeu, 

ADULCE.    To  sweeten.  {Lai.) 

Not  knowing  tills,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth,  Vadulee  man's  miseries. 

HarieVt  Workt,  U.  47. 

ADULTERATE.  Adulterous;  false.  Often  used 
in  the  latter  general  seme,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  adultery.  Cf.  Richard  III.  !▼.  4 ;  Co- 
medy  of  Errors,  iL  2 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  240 ;  Rider's  Diet  in  ▼.  Adulterine  for 
aduUertma  occurs  in  the  Mirour  for  Magis- 
trates, p.  85. 
ADUN.  Down.  Cf.  Wright's  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  p.  55. 
Sleilich  Is  thto  vers  i-seid. 

Hit  wer  harme  odyit  i-lelid.      Xe/lff.  AnHq,  IL  178. 
ADUNATION.    Union.     Taylor, 
ADUNCITY.    Crookedness.    Rider. 
ADURE.    To  bum.    JBoeoii. 
ADUSTON.    Adustion.    This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomai^ia,  1585,  f.  11. 
ADUTANTE.    Rne  ? 

with  ther  coppentante 

They  loke  adiirenfe.       Sk9lton*t  Workt,  ii.  429. 
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ADVANCE.    To  grace ;  to  give  a  lustre  to.   See 

Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
ADVANCERS.  The  second  branches  of  a  back's 

horn.  See  the  Lexicon  Tetraglotton  of  Howell, 

and  AvmUen, 
ADVAUNT.    A  boast. 

And  if  ye  wyn,  Riak«  none  a^wmunt. 
For  you  arc  cuic  of  one  yll  fervaunte. 

Pk4f«  eaiM  the  /our*  PP. 

ADVAUNTOUK.    A  boaster.    Palagrave. 
ADVAYLE.    Profit ;  advantage. 

In  aoy  vIm  U>  do. 

For  Inerc  or  mdvt^l*, 

Afeyiwt  thyr  kyng  to  rayle. 

Sk«tton*»  Worlu,  li.  4X. 

ADVENTAYLE.  The  open  and  moveable  por- 
tion  of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

Hy«  adeentapt*  he  gan  unlace, 

Hys  bed  he  smoot  of  yn  the  place.  Oetmrimn,  1153. 

ADVERE.    To  turn  to. 

And  doo  then  accompte  their  good  Mrrioa  had 
dcrelyoutof  icmemberaunce,  wMche  stirreth  theym 
and  otbcn ,  for  drede  andtheir  awne  lecnritka,  toodiMr* 
In  nuner  In  way  of  allcgiauoce  to  th  Erie  of  Kyldaxe, 
ooiytting  wcle  nigh  their  hole  duetle  to  the  Kingit 
Highncs.  StaU  Papers,  IL  168. 

ADVERSACTON.    Contention. 
Desyxinge  to  a  castdl  in  to  dwell* 
Hym  and  his  men  to  kepc  frame  all  arfMrvocyen. 

Hardftng^t  ChnmMe,  f.  AB. 

ADVERSE.    Be  unpropitious. 

And  leeyde  how  that  was  a  preeage* 
Touchende  unto  that  other  Penet 
Of  that  fortune  him  schulde  advene* 

Oncer,  M8.  See.  Antif,  IM,  f .  79. 

ADVERSER.    An  adversaiy. 

Myn  advereere  and  false  wytaet  beran  agaynste 
me  ny  that  they  hard  Prate  wye  that  1  shuld  call 
my  very  god  lordc  ChaunceUour  knave. 

Ankmhgia,  xxiJL  46. 
ADVERSION.    Attention. 

The  eoul  bcttoweth  her  adeersUm 
On  fomething  elae.    Mor^s  Phil,  Poente,  p.  SM. 
ADVERTACYONNE.    Information. 

Of  your  good  herta  I  bare  adeertaeifonne, 
Whiiare  thorow  in  lowle  hoU  made  ;e  be. 

JHgb^  Mgsteriee,  p.  106. 

ADVERTASH'D.    Advertised^    North. 

ADVERTENCE.    Attention. 

Although  the  body  sat  emong  hem  there. 
Her  advertence  is  alwaie  ellia-where. 

Trwi%9  and  Creseide,  Iv.  606. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Admonition.  This  U  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  in  prefatory  no- 
tices. Cf.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1 ; 
Harrington's  Nug.  Antiq.  L  46. 

AD  VEST.  To  put  a  person  in  possession.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  JdAeriter,  Adveatir. 

ADVISEMENT.    Consideration. 

Thereto,  if  you  respect  their  position,  they  are 
situat  in  manei  of  a  circle  or  ring,  having  an  huge 
lake  or  portion  of  the  sea  in  the  middest  of  then, 
which  is  not  without  perill  to  such  as  with  small 
mdviaement  enter  into  the  same. 

HarrUon'e  Deteripeian  i^Britaine,  p  S3. 

ADVITE.    Adult.     (Lot.) 

Fyrste  such  pcrsones,  beyng  nowe  advite,  that  is 
10  sayc,  passed  their  chyldehoode,  as  wel  in  maners 
m  la  yerea  Sir  Thoe.  KlyeTe  Gneer^w,  p.  85. 


ADVOCACIES.    Lawsuits.    (.^.-A*.) 

He  ye  not  ware  how  that  false  Poliphete 
Is  now  about  eftaonls  for  to  plete, 
And  brlngin  on  you  odtioeac/as  new  f 

TroUue  and  Creeeide,  11.  1460 

ADVOCAS.    Lawyers ;  advocates. 

As  shameful  dcth  as  hertc  can  devisSa 
Come  to  thise  juges  and  hir  adeaeae, 

Oumcer,  Osiil»  T.  ISSSi. 

ADVOCATION.  Pleading.  Shak. 
ADVOCATRICE.  A  female  advocate.  EXyoL 
ADVOID.  To  avoid;  to  leave;  to  quit.  '*Void 
the  bar"  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  the  crier  at 
the  courts  in  Westminster  HaU.  Cf.  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  198 ;  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f. 
27 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  83. 

ADVOUCH.    To  avouch. 

Yet  because  it  hath  beene  by  us  cicperimented, 
and  found  out  to  be  true,  we  male  the  better  advoueh 
It.  ^anihurete  Deecriptkm  of  Ireland,  p.  at. 

ADVOWE.  To  avow;  to  plead.  See Palsgrsve, 
f.  138. 

So  that  I  male  saie  and  adeowe  that  never  prince 
bearyng  scepter  and  croune  oTer  rcalmes  and  re- 
gions, hath  ftnind  or  prored  more  fkithfuller  coun- 
Milan,  nor  trewer  antjlectas,  then  1. 

HaU,  Edward  /V.f.tO, 

ADVOWTRY.  Adultery.  Cf.Cov.My8t.p.216; 
Hardyng,  t  194 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  67 ; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  120 ;  Apology  for  the  Lol- 
lards, p.  78 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4954. 

We  giflb  no5ta  oure  bodyse  to  lecberye ;  we  do 
nana  advowtri/e,  ne  we  do  na  synne  wharefore  us 
aulde  nede  to  do  peoaunce. 

M8.  Untoim  A.  I.  17.  f.  33. 
ADVYSYON.    A  vision  ;  a  dream. 

O  good  knyghte,  sayd  he,  thow  arte  a  foole,  for  that 
gentilwoman  was  the  malster  fende  of  belle,  the 
whiche  haih  power  aboTe  alle  devyls,  and  that  was 
the  old  lady  that  thow  lawest  in  thyn  advytytm 
rydynge  on  the  serpent.        Morte  d'jirthur,  il.  24ft. 

AD  WARD.  Award;  judgment;  sentence,  ^temer. 
This  poet  also  uses  it  as  a  verb. 

ADWAYTHE.   To  wait  for.  This  peculiar  form 
occurs  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  202. 
ADYGHT.    Dressed;  adorned.       (J.^S,) 
The  terys  ranae  on  the  kingis  kne. 
For  joye  that  he  sawe  Bors  adpght. 

MS,  HarL  StfS.  f.  106. 

ADYLD.    Addled ;  earned. 

He  has  adpld  his  ded,  a  kyng  he  hym  calde. 

Tewnelep  Upetertee,  p.  Ifli. 

ADYT.    The  innermost  part  of  a  temple ;  the 
place  where  the  oracles  were  pronounced. 
Behold,  amidst  the  adpu  of  our  gods. 

Greenes  Weirke,  L  114. 
ADYTE.    To  indite ;  to  write. 

Kyng  Rychard  dede  a  lettre  wryte^ 
A  noble  clerk  it  gan  adpte. 
And  made  tberinne  mcnsyoun. 
More  and  lesse,  of  the  raunsoun. 

mehard  Oeer  da  Uam,  1174. 
ADZE.    An  addice.    Mintheu, 
AE.    One ;  one  of  several ;  each.    North. 
AER.    An  ear.    East. 
AEREMANCE.    Divination  by  the  air. 
He  tempteth  ofte,  and  eek  alao, 
Aeremanti  In  Juggement. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Jhtiq,  IM,  f. 
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JSjriHr  Horn,  997. 


^STIVE.     Smnmer. 

I  mutt  alio  ihew  how  thej  are  likewlu  Ingendered 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by  warm*,  mHine,  and 
miamer  ihewoBi  whote  life  bihort,  and  there  Ja  no 
me  of  them.        Ihpttir*  HittarpqfSerpenU,  p.  178. 

ABWAAS.    Always.    North, 
AEY.  (1)  Yes.  Far.  dkd 
(2)  Always;  ever. 

Off  Jewtyng,  welle  y  wote. 
He  bare  the  pryea  My.  M8.  Gmtaft.  £L  U  6,  f.90. 
AF«     Of. 

Fore  aa  poiaebil  fore  aoth  hit  ia* 
WIthatere  Vthynye.     JC&  Aitiee  90S,  i;  19. 
AFAITEN.    To  tame.  {A,'N,) 
It  tifitiuth  the  fleadi 

Fram  folies  ftil  manye.    Plan  Pkmghtmnt  p.  991. 
A-FALLE.    Fallen.    Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  272; 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  472. 

Lordyngea,  wel  ;e  wyteth  alle. 

How  Charlea  the  kyng  of  Fraunee 
Now  it  oppon  my  hmd  ihflOle, 
With  pride  and  gret  bobaunoe. 

JfS.  AshmaU  SS,  f.  99. 

AFARE.    Affairs;  business.    Skhmer, 
AFARNE.    Afar  off;  at  a  distance. 
Al  thay  wald  wiht  hym  q/bme. 

Ovy  4^  Warwick,  MiddUhm  MS, 

AFATEMENT.      Behaviour;    good   manners. 

Theo  thridde  him  taughte  to  play  at  bal ; 
Theo  feocthe  mftUement  in  haUe. 

Kpng  JHsauHdar,  081. 

AFAUNCE.    Weber  conjectures  this  word  to 
mean  affianee.  The  BodL  MS.  reads  avmmee. 
By  anothlr  mon  thou  knoweat  tkfitunc^t 
And  by  the  ateorrea  tdle  hia  chaunce. 

Kffng  jiUmurndtr,  739. 
A-FAYLE.    To  faU ;  to  be  wanting. 
Two  httudurd  Icnyghtyi  take  the 
The  Lerom  boldely  to  aiaayle ; 
Loke  yowre  hertys  not  o^/by/e. 

jr^.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  98.  f.  178. 
AFAYTY.    To  tame ;  to  subdue.  (J,.N.) 
As  lone  as  lomer  come,  to  Yrlond  he  gan  wende* 
Vor  to  ^/byiy  that  lond,  and  to  wynne  cdi  ende. 

iio6.  done.  p.  179. 

AFEARD.    Afrsid.     Var.  dial    This  form  of 
the  word  is  a  common  ardudsnu    See  Mezch. 
of  Venice,  iL  9. 
AFEDE.    To  feed.    Chaucer. 
AFEFED.    Feofed ;  gave  fiefs. 

Thei  lete  make  a  guode  abbey. 
And  well  yt  aj^fid  tho. 

Amit  onA  AmUmm,  9488. 

AFELD.  (i;  In  the  field. 

This  brethren  wendeth  ^fUd 

To  witen  hero  fe ; 
Ac  Josep  lerede  at  horn. 

That  hende  waa  and  fre.  MS,  Boa.  658,  f.  9. 
Ant  hott  he  sloh  ^/Uda 
Him  that  is  fader  aqudde. 
(2)  Felled;  destroyed.  (^..&) 

That  kmd  destrud  and  men  aqueld. 
And  Criitendom  thai  ban  michel  aJMd. 

Gy  nf  Warwikt,  p.  96. 

AFELLE.    To  fell;  to  cut  down.    (A.-S,) 
The  kyng  dude  ooon  ^/Wle 
Many  thousande  okea»  ich  teUe. 

K^ng  Alisaund^,  6940. 

AFENCE.    Offence.    Prompt.  Parv. 


f.9. 


AFEND.    To  offend. 

Thi  God  thou  achalt  nojt  q/kn^ 
Bot  bryqg  thiseUb  to  good  end. 

JK&  Awot  909, 

AFENGE.    Received.    {A.-S.) 
Seinte  Martha  guod  wa<. 
As  je  hereth  of  tdle, 
Hy  ^fkHg9  oure  Lord  m  here  houa. 
As  it  seith  in  the  gospelle. 

MS,  C9O.  IVte.  Qiwi.  67, 
AFEORMED.    Confirmed ;  made  ftst.   {A.-N.) 
Have  who  so  the  maistnr  nay, 
4/^ormad  fiute  ia  this  dcray. 

MOmg  dttisamndarf  7356L 
AFER.    Ahorse.    Northumh, 

AFERD.    Instructed.    (jt.'N.) 

And  hoteth  him  aende,  fR*  and  nereb 

To  his  justices  lettres  hard. 

That  the  contrala  beo  q/fotf 

To  fhnehe  the  gadelyng,  and  to  bete. 

And  none  of  heom  on  lyve  lete. 

Kgag  dUiaamtdar,  3819. 

AFERE.  (1)  Afiraid.  As  Tyrwhitt  does  not  ex. 
plain  this  word,  I  give  the  French  original  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

Mine  hert  for  ire  goith  q/krs. 

That  I  let  any  entre  here. 

AoiiMimf  ^  tike  Aase,  4073 
Trop  yrd  sols  aa  cneur  du  ventre, 
Quant  oooquea  nul  y  mist  le  pid. 

Lt  Soman  da  la  Ru§,  9B97 
(2)  To  make  afraid.  (A.^S.) 

Ye  have  with  yow  good  engynes, 
Swiike  knowe  but  few  Saresynes ; 
A  mangaoel  thou  doo  arere. 
And  aoo  thou  schalt  hem  wel  ^fara. 

Ridtard  Coar  tf«  Uom,  4104. 

AFERID.   Afraid.  (A.^.) 

Ha  (  cowarde  herte  of  love  nnlerld. 
Whereof  arte  thou  so  sore  q/hritf. 

Oowar,  MS.  Soe,  Ataiq.  134,  f.  I07. 

AFERRE.    Afraid.    {A.-S.) 

jytto  sehe  that  is  t^firr*  lette  her  fiee. 

RUmm**  Ancient  Smgt,  p.  77. 

AFERT.    Afraid.     (Ar&) 

So  grysUch  the!  were  wrought, 
Uelie  of  hem  a  swerd  brought. 
And  mad  hire  q/brt  so  sore. 

The  Kyng  tfT^n,  411. 
A-FETip.    This  term  is  applied  to  deer  in  the 
foUowingpassage,  and  apparently  means  well  or 
frOl  shaped.   (^..JVT.) 

And  wel  a^/Md  is  whanne  the  bed  la  wel  wozen  by 
ordynaunce  after  the  highte  and  the  schap,  whan 
the  tyndes  be  wel  growe  yn  the  beem  by  good  me- 
■"'^  MS.  Bodl.  646. 

AFFADIL.  A  daffbdiL  A  common  old  form  of 
the  word,  found  in  Palsgrave,  Minsheu,  Florio, 
and  Cotgrave.  **  Flour  of  qfadUl^*  is  recom. 
mended  in  a  receipt  to  cure  madness,  in  an  old 
medical  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  282.  See 
also  Archeologia,  zxx.  382. 

AFFAIED.  Afraid ;  afiHghted ;  affected.  Lana^ 
tqft. 

AFFAIES.    Burdens.     LmgtqfL 

AFFAINED.    Feigned.    HaU. 

AFFAMISH.    To  famish  with  hunger.    l^tenMer. 

AWAYTED.  Prepared;  instructed;  tamed. 
{A.'N^ 
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Re  haddc  ■  dagon  yoogc  of  ■§•» 
Whom  bo  htth  in  hl>  chamber  ^ffkUtd, 

GM0«r,  «L  ua,  f .  4a. 

His  eookm  bm  for  hym  «|#liyf«dt 

So  that  his  body  is  awayt«i.  Jbid,  f.  ISO. 

The  joQge  wlieipe  whidio  is  it^biiffatf. 

Hath  not  his  mayster  bettor  awaytod 

To  cottdbfO,  whanoo  ho  myeih,  **  Goo  lowe  T 

Ommt,  MS,  ape.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  48. 
And  oeho  of  hem  his  tale  ^^fqfCcM 
Ailt  to  deoeyTe  an  innoctnt. 

Ibid,  t.  64. 

AFFB.    Hare. 

That  mntcr  ^gk  to  wyone  thcem  mode. 

MUtmm'4  jindtnt  Bomgt,  L  47. 
AFFEARED.    Afraid.    Shak.     Few  provincua 

words  are  more  common. 
AFFECT.  (1)  To  love.    This  word  is  used  both 
as  a  snbctantiYe  and  a  verb. 
True  worth  movm  few :  but  sure  I  am.  not  many 
Hato  Ibr  bare  Tcrtum  sake  ^ffkettd  any. 

WWur's  JbtuM,  p.  34. 

(2)  A  fiTuperty  of  the  mind. 

Yea,  they  were  utterlie  void  of  that  ^0fttl,  which 
is  natarallie  ingrsAd  in  man,  which  is  to  be  pitti- 
ftiU  to  tiM  humble  and  prostrats.  and  to  rmist  the 
proud  and  ofaitlnat.  Hoii»ahtd,  Hi$U  nflrtkmd,  p. «. 

AFFBCTATED.  Affected.  •<  A  stUe  or  oration 
to  mnch  t^eetated  wyth  strange  words." 
Bartt, 

AFFECTATION.  A  carious  desire  of  a  thing 
which  natuze  hath  not  given.    Bider. 

AFFECTEOUSLY.     Affectionately.     See  4f^ 
fiefuousfy. 

After  hys  death,  his  life  again  waa  dally  wisshcd, 
and  n^hrfsswallr  cmoog  lUs  sul^eGtes  dmyred,  but 
wishyng  scnred  not*  nor  yet  their  desyre  toolce 
none  aflbcte.  Ball,  Edward  IF.  f.  a. 

AFFECTION.  (1)  Affectation.    Shai. 

(2)  Sympathy.  See  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Merch.  of  Venice,  iv.  1,  and  the  notes  of  the 
commentators.  Parson  Hugh,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  L  1,  makes  a  vert)  of  it,  to  love. 

AFFECTION ATED.  Attached.  SeetheCobler 
of  Canterimrie,  1608,  sig.  E.  liL 

And  albeit  he  trusted  the  Englishmen  well 
taioagh,  yet  being  borne  on  the  other  side  of  the 
seas,  lie  was  more  ii^fceciofialsd  to  the  people  of  those 
pioTlnceB  there  sol^eet  unto  him. 

HtfiiuAMi,  HiH.  ^f  Inland,  p.  M.* 

AFFECnONED.    Affected.    Shai. 

AFFECTUALL.  Effectual  Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Ardueologia,  zxv. 
90,  while  in  the  ssme  document,  p.  89,  q^«e- 
iualfy  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  aff^sctu- 
omriyt  q.  ▼. 

Akmso  failed  not  with  q/^Muo//  and  manifest  ar- 
gumcates  to  perswade  her  that  her  housband  had 
BOW  no  more  right  or  title  to  her  at  alL 
BieMs  Farewell,  IBBl, 

AFFBCTUOUSLT.  Passionately ;  affection- 
ately.  CL  Giletta  of  Narbona,  ap.  Collier's 
ShaL  lib.  p.  10;  Harrington's  Nug.  Ant.  i.  19 ; 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  99;  State  Pa- 
perSy  L  827. 

1  have  sought  hym  desinisly, 
I  have  sought  hym  qjfflnhioel^,   UMq,  JnH^  ii.  157. 

AFFEEBLED.    Em'eebled. 

Ic  the  rcstrejai.*  c^f  naturall  issues*  strengthening 


the  ii^MM  members,  assisting  the  livelie  forces, 
dispersing  annokras  oppilatioos,  and  qualifieng  of 
sundrie  griefes.   Harrlseiee  Deec^f  England,  p,  91  A, 

AFFEER.  To  setae;  to  confirm.  See  Macbeth, 
IT.  3.  Affeerours,  says  Cowell,  are  **  those  that 
be  appointed  upon  oath  to  mulct  such  ss  have 
committed  faults  arbitrarily  punishable,  and 
have  no  express  penalty  set  down  by  statute." 
AFFENDE.    To  offend. 

Lawe  is  nyje  flemid  oute  of  contr4. 
For  fewe  ben  that  dide  it  to  mfhnde. 

Oeeleve,  Jf&  Sw.  Antiq,  194.  f.  ttj. 
But  now  to  the  mater  that  I  be-llbre  moved. 
Of  the  gomes  so  gay  that  graoe  hadde  ^Jf^d^d, 
DepoeUhn  «f  Riehard  II.  p.  SI. 

AFFERAUNT.   The  haunch.    Ij.-N.) 

He  bereth  moo  tyndes  then  dolth  an  herte.  His 
heed  may  noht  be  wel  devysed  withoute  payntyng. 
Thei  have  a  longere  uyl  than  the  hert.  and  also  he 
hath  more  greee  to  his  qjffkrau$U  then  the  hert. 

MS,  Btidt,  645. 

AFFERDEDE.    Frightened. 

Me  thoghte  scfao  hade  no  powere.  for  the  Pauyone 
of  God  comforthed  met  but  the  grysely  syghte  of 
hir  qjffkrdede  me.  MS.  UneoUi  A.  1. 17,  f.  S51. 

AFFERE.  (I)  To  belong.    {Fr.) 

He  was  then  buryed  at  Winchester  in  royall  wise. 
As  to  suche  a  prince  of  reason  should  ii^ltrs. 

Hard^H^e  ChranieU,  f.  106. 

^2^  Countenance;  demeanour.    Gaw, 
(3)  To  terrify. 

The  flom  the  soudan  nam,  Richard  tax  to  ^ffbre. 
Langtuffe  Gknmicls.  p.  187. 

AFFERMID.    Confirmed. 

And  whan  that  lawe  was  confermid 
In  dewe  forme,  and  alle  qffitrmU, 

Gawer,  MS.  Soe,  AnHq.  134.  f.  80. 
Among  the  goddes  highe  it  Is  qtfbniMd, 
And  by  eteme  word  written  and  coafermed. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  S35I. 

AFFESED.  Frightened.  The  foUowing  extract 
firom  Browne  is  given  by  Richardson,  in  v. 
Pheeze,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
/(Btyne,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  158,  expLiined  to 
vMke  ttfraid,  and  which  has  no  connexion,  I 
believe,  with  either  pA«e;r«,  or  A.-S.  fetian,  as 
Mr.  Way  seems  to  intimate.    See  Feie, 

She  for  a  while  was  well  sore  qffheed, 
Brownie  Stepheard^e  Pipe,  Ed.  L 

AFFICHE.    Toaflten.    (J.^N.) 

Of  that  they  sen  a  womman  riche, 
Ther  wol  they  alle  here  love  qgMke. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  142. 

AFFIE.    To  trust ;  to  rely.    See  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  5480 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  7347. 
AFFINAGE.    The  refining  of  metals.    Skmner, 
AFFINE.  (1)  A  relative.   Shakespeare  has  it  as 
a  verb. 

Howe  heynous  or  detestable  a  cryme  sooever  he 
had  committed,  treason  onely  except,  shoulde  like, 
wise  ss  at^nee  and  alyes  to  the  holy  orders  be  saved* 
and  committed  to  the  bysshoppes  prysoo. 

Hall,  Hmurp  VU.t.MK 

(2)  To  refine.    SUmur, 
AFFIRE.    On  fire. 

And  hir  to  love  liche  as  I  desire. 
Beuigne  Lorde,  so  set  myn  hert  qffire, 

Ufdgate,  MS,  Aehtaola  89,  f.  11. 
AFFIRMABLY.    With  certainty. 

I  cannot  wryte  of  suche  ^fflrmahl^. 

Harden* e  ChrmwAe,  f.M, 
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AF7LI0HT.    night. 

Of  the  gripe  h«  hsd  a  sight. 
How  ghc  flew  In  affit^t. 

Torrent  9f  Portugal,  p.  82. 

AFFLI6IT.    Afflicted.    Maundeviie. 

AFFOND.    Have  found. 

A  moneth  after  a  mon  myghtte  liom  tiffbnd, 
Lyand  ftyll  on  the  grownd. 

Bunttyng  qf  tht  Har9»  203. 

AFFONG.    Same  as  Afonge,  q.  t.    Thia  form 
occurs  in  MS.  Amnd.  ColL  Arm.  8. 

AFFORCE.    To  strengthen ;  to  compel. 

Gorge  npon  gorge  to  e^ffhree  hys  lechery } 
The  longe  daye  he  apent  in  glotony. 

BoefHUt  b.  ▼.  r.  8. 
Swa  fulde  we  do  agaynet  devdlei  that  ejfbreet  thamc 
to  reve  fra  ua  the  hony  of  poure  lyfe  and  of  grace. 

MSL  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  194. 
AFFORD.     To  afford  to  seU.      Non  possum 
tantulo  vendere,  I  cannot  qfford  it  at  so  little 
a  price.    Rider, 
AFFORE.    To  make  effectiye. 

So  that  thou  out  sykerye  q^bre 
To  help  one  in  this  dot.      M8.  AAtmale  SS,  f  .  17. 
Bcete  and  moytture  direetyth  ther  panages. 
With  greene  fervence  ft^brt  yong  ooreget. 

Ufdgat^s  Miner  Poemt,  p.  944. 

AFFORME.    To  conform. 

Ye  serTauntes  that  wayte  upon  the  table. 

Be  ye  honest  and  dylygent ; 
To  hym  that  is  most  honourable 
AfformM  your  maners  and  entent. 

Boef.  q^  Oovd  Svnaunt&t,  p.  8. 

AFFORN.    Before. 

And  alle  the  Sarsyns  thay  a-slowe. 
That  thay  affom  him  founde. 

jr&  AOtnuM  S3«  &  ao. 
AFFORST.    Thirsty. 

Not  halflTe  yuowh  therof  he  hadde. 

Oft  hewas  ^ghrtt.      The Frwr$ mni the Boif,  W. 

AFFRAIE.    Fear. 

But  yet  I  am  in  grete  ({/fhile 

Lest  thou  sholdest  nat  doe  as  I  sale. 

Aom.  <tf  M«  AoM,  43B7. 

AFFRAMYN6E.    Framynge,  or  qg^ramynget  or 
wynnynge,  iMcrum,  emokunentvm.    Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  176. 
AFFRAP.    To  encounter ;  to  strike  down. 
They  bene  y-mett,  both  ready  to  nffirap, 

fhtrte  QH«en«,  II.  i.  96. 

AFFRAY.  (1)  A  disturbance.    (A.-N.) 
Who  lived  ever  hi  swiche  dellte  o  day. 
That  him  ne  meved  other  conscience, 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  Un  affray. 

Gbouesr,  GofU.  T.  8B57* 

(2)  To  fnghten.    (^.-iNT.) 

Needles,  God  wot,  he  thought  hire  to  q^my. 

Chatfcer,  Cemt.  T.  8S31. 

AFFRAYED.    Afraid. 

And  whenne  Kynge  Edwsrdes  hooste  had  know- 
lege  that  Sere  Perys  le  Brssllle  with  the  Scottes- 
menne  were  oomynge,  thel  remewed  {torn  the  sege 
and  were  tiffirayed,  Warkworth'e  ChronMe,  p.  2. 

AFFRATNE.    To  question ;  to  ask.    (i^.-&) 
Byfore  the  amyral  thanne  he  goth. 
And  tyygan  him  for  to  q^>mm«. 

Jf&  jiakmeU  S3,  f.  98. 
I  qffiraytud  hym  first 
Fram  wheones  he  come. 

Piers  P:Mighmttm,  p.  347. 


AFFRENDED.    Reconciled. 

Where  when  she  saw  that  cruel]  war  so  endetl. 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  tiffnmded. 
In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  lady  greet, 
Which  had  so  great  dismay  so  well  amended. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV.  Ui.  M. 

AFFRET.    An  assault;  an  attack.    (Fr.) 
And,  passing  forth  with  furious  a^tt 
Pient  through  his  bever  quite  into  his  brow. 

Faerie  Queene,  IV,  lil.  11. 

AFFRICTION.    Friction.    Boyle. 
AFFRODILE.    A  daffodil.     ChesfL 
AFFRONT.  To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  encounter. 
Cf.  Troilus  andCressida,  iii.  2;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
**  On  aflh>nt/'  &ce  to  face.    Ben  Jonson,  iy. 
51,  has  the  word  as  a  substantive. 
The  brigge  ys  of  fkir  entayUe, 

On  brede  fourty  fete : 
An  hundred  kny5tes  wythonte  faille, 
Ther  on  t^ffrvnt  mowe  meet. 

Jf&  Aehmale  38.  L  99. 

AFFRONTEDNESS.  Great  impudence.  Skitmer. 

AFFULDEM.    Struck  down.    (A,-S,) 
Roland  is  an  hardi  man, 

So  strong  man  and  so  wijt ; 
In  no  batail  ther  he  cam, 

Ne  fond  he  nevere  knyjt 
That  onys  a  strok  him  astod. 

That  he  on  him  leide. 
That  he  ne  e^ffutdem  were  wod, 

Outher  slowe  at  a  bralde.  MS.  jishmole  81. 
AFFYAUNCE.    Trust. 

He  shrove  hym  with  grete  repentaunce. 

But  of  Ooddys  mercy  he  hadde  none  ^fftfaunee. 

MS.  Hart,  17C1,  f.  89. 

AFGODNESS.    Idolatry.    Skinner. 

AFILE.     To  file;   to  poUsh.    Cf.  Troilus  and 
Creseide,  u.  1681. 
Whanne  he  hath  his  tunge  afllU 
With  softe  speche  and  with  lesynges. 

Gofoer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  49. 
For  wel  he  wlste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  roust  preche,  and  wel  q/Ua  his  tonge. 

Chaucer  Cam.  T,  714. 

AHLED.    Defiled. 

Alas,  heo  saide,  y  nere  y-spllled  f 
For  men  me  deputh  quene  afiitdU 

i^g  jMeaunder,  1064. 

A-FINE.     ^e/ a-/n«,  in  perfection.     ^eeAfyn. 
For  no  man  at  the  flrsle  stroke 
Ne  may  not  fel  adoune  an  oke. 
Nor  of  the  reislns  have  the  wine. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  wel  a-fine, 

Rom,  efthe  Roee,  3889. 

AFINGRET.    Hungry.     Cf.  Wright's  PoUticai 
Songs,  p.  342 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  133, 176, 
283,  403. 
A  vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 
A^gret  so.  that  him  wes  wo ; 
He  nes  nevere  in  none  wise 
Afingret  erour  half  so  swithe. 

Aeffff.  JhMq.  ii.  979. 
As  hy  were  on  a  day  sore  afyngredt 
To  the  bord  hy  seta. 

MS.  CotL  Trin.  Oran.  87f  f.  3. 

AFIT.    On  foot.    North. 

A-FIVE.    Into  five  pieces. 
Sir  Gii  to  him  gan  to  drive. 
That  his  spere  brut  a-Jive.     Gt  ef  Werwike,  p.  SSfi. 
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AFLAMIN6.    Flaming. 

Tbe  ttiag  of  tongun  the  ^fUming  fin  dath  feed. 

JppetuL  to  W,  Map«t,  p.  991. 

AFLAT,    net    Bacon. 
AFLAUNT.     SbowUy  dressecL 
Al  n/latmt  DOW  vaunt  it  i 

Brmve  wmch,  cast  ewey  care ; 
With  lejet  of  love  chaunt  It, 
For  no  coet  tee  thou  spare. 

PromM  and  Castandra,  i.  8. 

AFLED.    Esci^ed. 

He  ehoke  hia  eares. 
And  f^om  grete  fearet 

He  thought  hym  well  e^fled, 

air  Tkmmu  Monf*  WorkM,  1»7* 

AFLI6HT.    To  be  uneasy.    (A.-N.) 
Upon  thit  worde  hlr  herte  vfiigkt, 
ThjnkcBde  what  waa  beit  to  dixme. 

Gowmr,  b.  11. 
Tho  waa  Che  boy  ^fl|f0ki, 
And  dont  not  apdte.  Oetcvian,  191. 

A-FLORE.    On  the  floor. 

And  over  kereryd  with  a  paU 
A'Jktre  where  ahe  itondea. 

JK9.  Cantab.  Ff.  1.  ^  i:  90. 

AFL03EN.    Flown. 

And  were  q/lojen  grete  and  imalle. 
And  eke  the  amcrd.         MB»  Aahmolt  S3,  f.  41. 
AFLY5TE.     Same  as  AfUght,  q.  ▼. 
Upon  hla  worde  hire  herte  ^fiy^te, 
Thenkende  what  waa  beit  to  done. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  0S. 
And  tho  for  fere  hire  herte  q/lvjfe.  IhU.  f.  119. 
AFO.    To  take ;  to  undertake ;  to  reodve. 
Thempereur  that  was  to  fre. 
With  him  OiJ  than  ladde  he ; 
Caatela  hfan  bede  and  cit^, 
Gret  worthaehip  and  ridte  fea ; 
Ac  he  therof  nold  a/o. 
For  nothing  that  he  might  do. 

G^  qf  Wtrwike,  p.  94. 
Bl  mi  Lord  Jherai  Criit» 

Thb  meaaage  Ichil  q/b.  IbUL  p.  133. 

Tea  nought  that  y  might  ^fb, 
Y  nU  bitray  therl  Tiiri.  IML  p.  199. 

AFOAT.    On  foot     Var.  dial 
AFOILD.    Foiled ;  cast  down. 
Felice  hadde  of  him  gret  rewthe. 
Gii,  quod  sche,  thou  lovcat  me  in  trewthe  I 
Al  to  michel  thou  art  c|/M(d  ; 
Now  thi  blod  It  ii  acoild.       Op  nf  WaruHke,  p.  90. 
AFONGE.    To  take;  to  receive.   "  Afonge  hem 
who  so  afonge/'  take  them  who  will  take  them. 
CI  Wright's  Middle-age  Treat,  on  Science,  p. 
140 ;  Bob.  Clone,  p.  91 ;  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  126 ;  Kyng  Alisannder,  606,  972,  7289, 
7534. 

Alaa !  aede  leinte  Cuthberd, 

Fole  ech  am  to  longe  I 
1  nelle  this  ichep  no  longer  kepe, 
Jlfimgie  hem  who  lo  qftmget 

MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Qnm.  57,  f.  9. 

AFORCE.  (1)  To  force ;  to  compeL    Cf.  Kyng 
jUiaaunder,  789 ;  Roh.  Glouc.  pp.  121,  323 ; 
Skelton's  works,  i.  31,  308,  exphiinedto  mean, 
to  attempt,  to  exert  one's  self. 
Thoghe  men  ^/breed  hym,  for  drede. 
To  aey  that  that  man  dyd  that  dede. 

MS.  Hurt.  1701,  f.  S5. 
For  ;if  a  mon  ^/bree  hym  ay 
To  do  the  goode  that  he  may. 


Jit  may  hia  goode  dedus  be  to  wrought, 
Ihat  par  chaunce  Ood  aloweth  hym  nou|^t. 

MS.  Athmoit  41,  1 1L 

(2)  To  force ;  to  ravish. 

He  hath  me  of  vilanie  blaought ; 
Me  to  tfjbret  \»  In  his  thought 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88* 

AFORE.  (1)  Before;  forward;  in  time  past. 
(ji.-S.)  It  is  used  in  the  two  latter  senaea 
with  quick  speakers ;  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  in  Norfolk.  In  MS.  Digl^  40, 
f.  19,  is  the  proverb,  **  Hee  that  will  not  be- 
ware tffore  will  be  sory  afterwardes." 
And  when  the  lyenas  hungurd  sore, 
Sche  ete  of  the  gryliyn  mote. 

That  «|/bre  waa  stronge  and  wyght. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ft  ii.  38,  f.  84. 

(2)  Gone.  So  explained  in  a  MS.  Somerset* 
shire  glossary,  lent  to  me  by  a  native  of  that 
county. 

AFOREN.    Before.    Chaucer. 
AFORE-TUZ.    Before  thou  hast.    Yorkih. 
AFORETTMB.    In  time  past.    StiU  in  use.  See 
an  instance  in  the  Dial  of  Great.  MoraL  p.  144. 
AFORE-YENE.    Over  against ;  direcUy  in  front 
of.    Somertet. 
And  sayid,  nece,  who  hath  arayid  thua 
The  yondir  house,  that  stante  t^filryon«  us  f 

TruUtu  and  Crtseide,  II.  1188. 

AFORNANDE.    Beforehand.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

AFORNE.    Before;  formerly.     Wett. 
Afomo  provided  by  grace  of  Crbt  Jhesu, 
To  were  ^.  crownys  In  Yngland  and  in  Fraunce. 

MS.  Hart.   92ftl,  f.  4. 

AFORNE.CASTE.    Premeditated. 
By  high  imaginacion  «f/om«-caMte, 
On  a  night  thorghe  the  hoggis  sty  hee  brast 

Chattcer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  I7K 

AFORRAN.  In  store;  in  reserve.  North.  A 
corruption  apparently  of  qforehand. 

A-FORSE.    By  necessity. 

Than  ffeUe  it  a-jffhrte  to  flllle  hem  ajeyne. 

Depooition  of  Wehard  II,  p.  8& 

AFORTHE.  (1)   To  afford.  {A.-S.) 
And  yaf  hem  mete  aa  he  myghte  aj&rtho. 
And  mcsurable  byre.        Pien  Ploughman,  p.  129. 

(2)    Continually.     {A.^S.) 

And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  Iltille  wit 
Afirtha  may  eek  thinke  I  translate  hit. 

Ocelne,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  963. 

A-FORWARD.   In  front. 

Mid  thre  hondred  knyjtes,  a  duk,  that  het  Siward, 
Asailede  Corineua  hymaelf  orjkirward. 

Rob.  Gtoue.  p.  17. 
AFOTE.    On  foot. 

Whenne  Adam  Abelle  body  food. 
For  sorwe  e^/bte  my5t  he  not  stond. 

Curaor  Mundl,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  8. 
It  felle  they  foujten  bothe  qA><«. 

Gowor  MS.  Soc  Antiq,  134,  t  117. 

AFOUE.    A  vow. 

Jake  seyde,  y  make  ti/bue, 
Y  am  as  redey  as  thow. 

Tho  Froro  and  the  Bop,  st.  IzvL 
AFOUNDE.    Discovered. 

And  tho  the  Sarsenes  ^fimnda 

Her  lord  was  slayn, 
Everych  to  fle  away  that  stounde 

Was  ferly  iayn.  Oetooian,  1650 
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AFOUNDRIT.    Foundered. 

He  wu  ner  t\fimnd{rytt  and  ecrad  aooe  othlr  help. 

Chttuetr,  td.  Vrrjf,  p.  099. 

AFOUR.    Otct. 

Thto  men,  on  the  hinges  fond. 
Went  tifomr  half  Inglond. 

Arthour  and  Mtriin,  p.  S4. 

A-FOYSTE.    In  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  7,  thU  is  trans- 
lated  bf  Uriday  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  that  work,  p.  163.     The  a  is  pro 
bably  the  article,  although  Mr.  Way  informs 
me  the  Winchester  MS.  reads  affygte, 

A-FRAWL.    For  all;  in  spite  of.  Suffolk. 

AKRAYE.      Fear;  fright.     Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  175. 

That  other  rode  hli  waye, 
Hh  herte  was  in  grate  aftavt. 

S^r  Tryamimrtt  1388. 

AFRAYET.    Afraid. 

The  flreaon  was  nfra^,  and  ferd  of  that  fera. 

HttbmmC*  RfMianeeM,  p.  15. 
AFREED.    Afraid.    Derbyah. 
AFRET.    Fretted;  placed  crosswise.    {A,-N.) 
For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  tun  of  riche  stouis  itfrtt, 

Rom,  tif  R0m,  aaOi. 

AFRETIE.    To  devour. 

Spedeth  on  to  spewen. 

Ase  me  doth  to  spelle ; 
The  fend  ou  ^retit 

With  flels  ant  with  felle. 

Wright*  Pol.  Songa,  p.  240. 

AFREYNE.    To  judge.  {A.-S,) 

But  even  we  hope  to  Thin  goodnesse, 
Whanne  Thow  schalt  this  werde  afrqfno, 

Hampol^t  Stim,  Ootue,  MS. 

AFRONT.    In  front.     See  Bemera. 

Least  his  people  should  be  assailed  not  onlie  afronU 
but  also  upon  everie  side  the  battels,  he  caused  the 
ranks  so  to  place  themselves,  as  their  battels  might 
stretch  fanre  further  In  bredih  than  otherwiie  the 
order  of  warre  required. 

Hoiiruhod,  HUt.  Sngkindt  p.  50. 

AFRONTTE.    Abreast. 

And  wont  of  all  that  Tundale  fand. 
4frontte  unnethe  thei  myght  passe- 

Tu$ulai^o  VUiont,  p  32. 

AFRORE.    Frozen.     Somerset. 

AFROUGHTE.    Asked  .>     (A.-S.) 
The  bysschope  spake  withoute  fayle» 
Thoughe  he  were  nothynge  afroughto, 

MS.  Harl.  SS59,  f.  114. 

AFROUNT.      To  accost;  toencotmter;  to  at- 

tack.   (A.-N.) 
An  If  a  pore  man  speke  a  word,  he  shal  be  foule 
afrountod.  WrigKft Potitieat Smgt,  p .  337> 

And  with  Nede  I  mette. 
That  offounied  me  foule. 

And  faltour  me  called.       PUtm  Ftamghinan,  p.  485. 
AFRY3TE.    Frightened. 

HIra  herte  was  so  tore  ^Al^'f 
That  tche  ne  wiste  what  to  thinke. 

Goufer,  MS.  Soe.  Anti^  194,  f.  161. 
He  be-helde  5ff  the  hinde  evel  hurt  were. 
And  food  sche  nas  but  a-fri^t  for  fere  of  that  dint. 

fVUL  and  the  Wtrwoif^  p.  JOO. 

AFT.    (1)  Oft.    Ferey. 

(2)  Behind.  Generally  a  sea  term,  but  it  is  in 
common  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and 
occasionally  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  here 
given,  without  any  relation  to  nautical  subjects.  | 


AFTE.    FooUsh? 

Hit  nis  hot  trewth,  I  wend,  an  ofta. 
For  te  sette  nego  in  enl  craftv. 

WrigHtt  PulUieal  Songi,  p.  910. 

AFTER.  Afterwards;  according  to;  according 
to  the  shape  of.  "  After  that  they  ware,"  ac- 
cording  to  their  degree.  So  in  the  Common 
Prayers,  **  Neither  reward  us  after  our  iniqui- 
ties,'*  i.  e.  according  to  our  iniquities.  The 
word  occurs  apparently  in  a  peculiar  sense  in 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  40. 

Theo  othir  ladles  qfter  that  they  w«rc. 
To  knyghtis  wcora  dcliverld  there. 

Kwng  Alimunder,  SStl. 

AFTERBURTHEN.    The  afterbirth.    This  word 
is  often  used  in  the  curious  depositions  relating 
to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1688. 
See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  1797. 
AFTERCLAP.  Anything  disagreeable  happening 
after  all  consequences  of  the  cause  have  been 
thought  at  an  end.    Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  303,  says,  "  the  consequence,  issue,  result, 
generally  received  in  malam  partem."    Cf. 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77 ;  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  94 ; 
Holinshed,  Hist  Engl.  p.  197. 
To  thy  Arende  tbowe  lovest  moste, 
Loke  thowe  telle  not  alle  thy  worsie, 

Whatesoever  behappes ; 
For  whane  thy  frende  ya  thy  foo. 
He  wolle  tell  alle  and  more  too ; 

Beware  of  afUrdappoB  I     MS.  Ijuud.  782,  f.  100. 
So  that  hit  was  a  sory  happe. 
And  he  was  a-gast  of  ^/tsr-clappo. 

MS.  Duueo  S36,  f.  14. 

APTERDEAL.  Disadvantage.  Cf.  Reynard  the 
Foxe,  p.  149. 

For  otherwise  the  partle  ys  dryvcn  to  a  greate 
afiardelo,  and  must  be  enforced,  to  his  greate  chardgea, 
to  repaire  to  your  mi^estle  for  the  same,  whiche  he 
Is  not  well  able  to  doo.  Stoit  Paport,  lit.  4G0. 

AFTER-EYE.    To  keep  a  person  in  view;  to 

follow  him.    SAaJk. 
AFTERFEED.    The  grass  that  grows  after  the 

first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  generally  fed 

off,  not  left  for  an  a/termathf  as  in  some  other 

counties.     Ojpoh. 
AFTERINGS.      The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 

cow.     Var.  dial. 
AFTER-KINDRED.    Remote  kindred. 

Yet  nathelesse  your  kinrede  Is  but  a/ttr-kinr^ie, 

for  they  ben  but  Iltell  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  klune 

of  your  enemies  ben  nie  slbbe  to  hem> 

Ckaueert  «d.  Uny,  p.  153. 

AFTERLEYS.    Aftermaths.    Berks. 
AFTER-LONGE.     Long  afterwards. 

And  ajter-longe  he  lyved  withouten  stryfe, 

Tyll  he  weut  from  his  mortall  lyfe. 

RMiq.  Antiq.  i.  47. 

AFTER-LOVE.  Love  after  the  first  love.  Shak. 
AFTERMATH.  A  second  crop  of  grass.  Var.diaL 
AFTER-SAILS.  The  sails  that  belong  to  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  and  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wind. 
AFTER.3ERNE.    To  long  after. 

Ood  grauntes  us  noghte  ay  that  we  for-pray,  for 
he  wtlle  gyfe  us  better  thenne  we  a/Ur-$«rne, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.»7 
AFTIN.    Often. 

For  aa  qftin  tymc  as  thou  scorgedistc  him  with  i hi 
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panyihementet,  for  to  make  him  to  obeje  to  thl 
eonnnauadmnita*  he  wolda  nerer*  but  cncllnc  to 
me.  Guta  Rwawomiw,  p»  186. 

ArriRCASTE.  A  throw  at  dice  after  the  game 
it  ended ;  anything  done  too  late. 

Thus  ever  he  pleyeth  Uk  ttfHrautt 
Of  alle  that  he  schalle  tay  or  do. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  100. 

AFT-MEAL.   A  late  meaL 

lodeede,  qvofh  he,  I  kcepe  aa  ofdlnaiy, 

Eightpence  ■  meale  who  there  <loth  tupordyat; 
And  dyae  ami  cnrdcs  are  but  an  acctMarye : 
At  ^ft~mttUi  who  ahall  paye  for  the  wine  f 

Thtftm^a  Dtbatt,  p.  4ll 

AFTTIUPARTE.  The  hehind  side.  Prontpt.Parv. 
AFURE.    On  fire. 

He  Moe  ys  tuerde  and  grunto,  and  myd  luch  eraait 

•mot. 
That  the  ■prong  oat  myd  edi  dnat  of  helme  lo  there. 
That  yt  thujte  myd  eeh  dunt*  aa  that  hered  aj^trt 
were.  Jto6.  CUme,  p.  908. 

AFURST.  Thirtty.  The  two  forms  a-fyngred 
and  a^unt,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  dialect  of  the  comi- 
ties in  the  West  of  England;  and  a  con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture  occmrs  in  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  where  the  word  flint  is 
giren  as  current  in  Wiltshire  in  that  sense  in 
1697.  CI  Piers  Plonghman,  pp.  176,  283, 
529;  Kyng  Horn,  1120;  Affont. 
A'fer&t  hy  were  for  weryneue ; 
So  loce  that  aaa  ende.      US,  CoO.  2Wn.  Qnii.  A7* 

AFURT.    Sullen.     West 

AFVED.    Had. 

Of  O.  will  I  DOW  let  my  tale. 
And  of  hya  felaugh  i pek  I  aale. 
That  iouth  him  al  obout  i 
Of  bym  qf»ed  gret  dout. 

Gum  1/  fVarwiek,  MiddUkiU  MS. 

AFWORE.    Before.    North. 
AFYE.    To  trust 

In  thaym  thu  may  the  ^flft. 

G«y  <ir  WamHek,  JfkUMUf  MS. 
Pora  «UVa'  in  hia  streynthe. 
In  his  mudiehed,  and  in  hit  leynthe. 

Kifng  AHtaundgr,  7351. 

A7YGHE.    To  trust 

Who  that  hath  trewe  amye, 
Joliflidi  he  may  hym  In  her  ^gkt. 

Kpng  JHaawuUr,  4753. 

AFY6HTETH.  Tames ;  reduces  to  subjection. 
{A.-N.) 

DcUyns  they  nymeth,  and  cdkcdriU, 
And  ^flfgkitlh  to  heore  wille. 
For  to  beon  heom  to  the  flod. 

Ktfng  AHtmtndtr,  6583. 

AFTN.  In  fine ;  m  the  end.  (^.-M)  CI  Boke 
of  Curtasye,  p.  21 ;  Se^  Sages,  1106 ; 
Maitland's  Lambeth  Books,  p.  307;  Oy  of 
Warwike,  p.  334  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  pp.  3, 
143 ;  Emar^,  913 ;  Laonial,  343.  On  com- 
paring these  examples,  it  seems  we  should  oc- 
casionally read  ajlnet  L  e.  and  fine.  So,  "wel 
a  fine,''  well  and  fine.    See  A-flne. 

AG.    To  cut  with  a  stroke.    North. 

AGAAN.    Against ;  again.    North. 

A-GADE.  In  the  following  passage  is  explained 
hy  Ellis  *'  distracted,"  while  Weber  reads  a 
gade,  a  gadHng. 


And  uide,  Dame,  thou  art  a-fodt, 
Tliat  thou  moumett  for  the  ded. 
That  mai  the  do  nother  god  ne  qucd. 

7%»  fifiiyn  Sagm,  fl638> 

AGADRED.    Gathered.    Skinner. 

AGAH.    The  ague.    North. 

AGAIN.  (1)  Against ;  near  to.    These  senses  of 
the  word  are  not  obsolete  in  the  provinces. 
Whoee  lordahyp  doutlet  was  alayne  lamcnubly 
Thorow  trcion,  agmln  him  crrnipainid  and  wrought. 

(2)  Towards. 

And  praide  hem  for  to  rlden  again  thequene# 
The  honour  of  hie  regne  to  tustcne. 

Chauear,  Cant.  T.  4811. 
Scho  felle  hir  krrde  one  kneet  agajfne, 
And  of  his  lorow  scho  ganne  hym  frayne. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  09. 

AGAINST.  To  ride  againat  the  king,  or  other 
noble  penon,  signified  to  ride  to  mett.  The 
term  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  early  writers. 
See  Fairholt's  Hist  of  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants, 
p.  6 ;  Octavian,  1289. 

AGAINSTAND.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
With  caatellea  strong  and  towrca  for  the  nonet, 
At  eche  mylca  ende,  to  aga^nttanda  all  the  foonyse. 

Hardtfnf^a  Chranida,  f,  53. 

AGAINSTANDANS.   Withstanding ;  resisting. 
For  agmlnalandmta  thi  rigthand  fleghe. 
Home  thou  me  als  shit  of  hcghc. 

MS.  Bodl.  415,  f.  I. 

AGAINTH.    Against    North. 

A-GAME.    In  game.     Chaucer. 

AGAN.    Gone. 

The  day  hym  was  ftil  ne5  agan. 

And  come  was  nq  tlie  nijt.  MS.  AaKmaU  33,  f.  311. 

AGAPE.    On  the  gape. 

More  solemn  tlian  the  tedious  pomp  that  waita 
On  princes,  wlien  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  hortca  led,  and  grooms  bctmear'd  with  gold, 
Daaales  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agap^. 

Paradise  Lotl,  b.  ▼. 

AGAR.  An  exclamation.  See  the  Exmoor 
Courtship,  p.  19. 

AGARICK.  The  fungus  on  the  larch.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1365.  Minsheu  calls 
it  **  a  white  and  soft  mushroom."  It  is  also 
the  name  of  an  Assyrian  herb.  Cf.  Topsell's 
Hist  of  Serpents,  p.  46 ;  Clerk's  ed.  of  Withals, 
p.  113 ;  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 

AGARIFIED.    Having  the  ague.    Sufoli. 

AGAS-DAY.  Agatha's  Day.  See  the  Paston 
Letters,  iv.  426,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Med. 
Kalendar.  u.  7. 

AGASED.  Astonished;  aghast  Shakespeare  has 
the  word  in  1  Henry  VI.  L  1. 
In  this  cittye  all  abonto 
Waa  non  so  steame  ncy  so  atowto. 
That  up-loked  for  greate  doubte. 
The  were  so  sore  agasad.       Chtater  Fla^a,  ii.  8b 
AGASPE.    To  gasp. 

Oalba,  whom  his  galantys  garde  for  agatpe. 

SkeUan't  Wark*,  i.  87< 

AGAST.    Frightened.    North. 

He  met  a  dwarfe,  that  seemed  terriiyde 
With  some  late  perill  which  he  hardly  pwt. 
Or  other  accident  which  him  agaat. 

Watria  Qiieene^  Hi.  t  \ 
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AGATE.  (1)  A-doing ;  a-going.  To  "  get  agate" 
is  to  make  a  beginning  of  any  work  or  thing ; 
to  **  be  agate"  is  to  be  on  the  road,  on  the 
way,  approaching  towards  the  end.  See 
Hunter's  Hallamshire  Glossary,  in  ▼.  Cotgrave 
has  the  expressions  **  to  set  the  bells  a-gat^* 
and  '^  to  set  a  wheelbarrow  a-^#  "  See  his 
Diet,  in  ▼.  Brimbaler,  Brouiiter^  and  the  old 
play  called  lingaa,  iii.  6. 

(2)  Used  metaphorically  for  a  very  diminutiye 
person,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in 
agate  for  rings.     See  Nazes,  in  ▼. 

AGATE. WARDS.  To  go  agateymarda  with  any 
one,  is  to  accompany  him  part  of  his  way  home, 
and  was  formerly  the  last  office  of  hospitality 
towards  a  guest,  frequently  necessary  even  now 
for  guidance  and  protection  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Lincolnshire  it  is  pronounced 
agatehouK,  and  in  the  North  generally 
agaterds. 

AGATHA.  In  a  Uttle  tract  by  Bishop  Pilkington 
called  "The  Bumynge  of  Paules  Church," 
8vo.  Lond.  1563,  sig.  G.  i,  "  St  Agatha's  Let- 
ters"  are  mentioned  as  a  charm  for  houses  on 
fire.   Cf.  Becon's  Works,  1843,  p.  139. 

AGATHRID.    Gathered. 

With  the  griffbn  come  foalls  fde, 
Ravini,  rokis,  crowli,  and  pie. 
And  grale  foulis,  agathrid  wele. 

Chauett,  9d,  Urry,  p.  188. 

AGAYNBYER.    The  Redeemer.   Pronq>t  Part, 
AGAYNE-COMMYNGE.    Return. 

For  wha  to  ever  toumei  one  the  riite  hande,  he 
talle  fynde  many  ofastaclet  and  greTancca  that  ulle 
peraventure  lett  his  aga^e  eomm^Hgt, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  40. 

AGAYNE-STANDE.    To  resist ;  to  oppose. 
For  DO  reaone  ne  lawe  of  lande. 
May  noghte  ther  agnynt-atandt, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17. 1. 190. 

AGAYNSAY.  Contradiction.  Also,  a  verb,  as 
in  the  following  example. 

To  which  Rogier*  daughter  cafled  Anne,  my  most 
dereat  and  welbeloved  mother,  I  am  the  very  trew 
and  Uneall  heyre,  whiche  diaeent  all  you  cannot 
Juately  a^rayneagf,  nor  yet  truly  deny. 

jHotf,  0«firy  n.  f.96. 

AGAYNSAYYN6.  Contradiction. 
They  grauntyd  hym  hyi  aakyng 
Withouten  more  againuapyng 

RUhard  Coer  de  Han,  600- 

AGAYNWARDE.      On  the  contrary;  on  the 
other  hand. 
Ileken  agaifnuH»rd4  how  the*e  princes  three 
Were  full  ungoodly  quit  by  thecomont^ 

BoehtUt  b.  r.  c  19. 

AGE.    To  adyance  in  years.    *'  My  daam  aget 

fast,"  i.  e.  she  looks  older  in  a  short  space  of 

time.   It  is  sometimes  used  in  Yorkshire  in  the 

sense  of  affecting  with  concern  and  amazement, 

because  those  passions,  when  violent  and  long 

indulged,  are  supposed  to  bring  on  gray  hairs 

and  premature  old  age.    The  verb  agyn  occurs 

In  Prompt  Parv.  p.  8,  and  Palsgrave  has,  **  I 

age  or  wexe  olde." 

AOEE.    Awry ;  obliquely ;  askew.    North.   It  is 

sometimes  used  for  *'  wrong,''  and  occasionally 

.  a  conuption  of'*  ajar,"  as  applied  to  a  door. 


AGEEAN.    Against ;  again.    North. 
AGEINS.    Towards. 

Jgein*  an  olde  man,  bore  upon  his  hedet 
Ye  ahuld  ariae.  Chaucer,  OmL  r.  U077- 

AGELT.  (1)  Forfeited.   (J.^S.) 

The!  he  had  i-wmtbthed  your  wif, 
Yit  had  he  nowt  agtU  hia  Uf. 


(2)  Offends.    {A.^S.) 

And  huo  that  agelt  ine  enle  of  the  Ukehcataa,  hims- 
ael  thcrof  vorthencke.  MS.  ArmtdeL  91,  f  .  IS. 

AGEN.  Again.  A  very  oonunon  form  in  old 
works,  and  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  sometimei  used  for  aganut. 
Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  303,  gives  the 
meanings,  against,  contiguous,  by,  towards, 
when. 

AGENFRIE.  The  true  lord,  or  owner  of  any 
thing.     Skinner. 

AGENHINE.  A  guest  at  a  house,  who,  after 
three  nights'  stay,  wu  reckoned  one  of  the 
family.     CoweiL 

AGERDOWS.    Eager;  keen;  severe. 
He  wrate  an  epitaph  for  hia  grave-atone. 
With  wordet  devoute  and  tentence  agtrdoun, 

Skelton't  Ifbrist.  L  411. 

AGEST.    Afraid ;  terrified.    Bxmoor. 
AGETHE.    Goeth.    Bitwu. 
AGEYN.    Towards. 

Al  day  wentyn  tho  chylderin  too. 

And  sleych  fowndyn  he  noa* 
Til  It  were  e-irqm  evyn. 
The  chylderin  wold  gon  hom. 

Sungt  tfiMl  Oarwia,  x. 
AGEYN-BYINGE.  Redemption.  Prompt.  Fan, 

AGEYNWARDE.    On  the  other  hand. 
Men  must  of  right  the  vertuous  preferre. 
And  trlewly  labour  preyw  and  bcaynene ; 
And  agetfnwardt  dispreyie  folke  that  erre, 
Whiche  have  no  Joye  but  al  in  itolneite. 

J^dgattf*  Mimer  Fbmu,  p.  M. 

AGG.    (I)  To  incite;  to  provoke.    £r»ioor. 
A  grudge ;  a  spite.    Northumb. 
To  hack ;  to  cut  clumsily.     WUU, 
AGGERATE.    To  heap  up.    Rider. 
AGGESTED.     Heaped  up.     Coke. 
AGGIE.    To  dispute ;  to  murmur.    DewM. 
AGGING.  Murmuring;  raising  a  quarieL  Bxmoor. 
AGGLATED.    Adorned  with  aglets. 

The  third  day  of  Auguat  in  the  citle  <it  Amlaa 

eame  the  Frenchc  kyng  iu  a  cote  of  blacke  velvet 

upon  white  satin,  and  tied  with  laces  agglattd  with 

golde.  Hall,  Bmrw  niL  f.  lO. 

AGGRACE.    To  favour.    Sjpeneer.    This  writer 

also  uses  it  as  a  substantive. 
AGGRATE.     (1)  To  irritate.     Var.  dial 
(2)  To  please ;  to  gratify.    Sjpenter. 
AGGREDE.    To  aggravate.    Colee. 
AGGREEVANCE.    A  grievance. 

Unlcsse  tbey  «cre  prudamed  tralton,  and  with 

all  diligence  followed  and  pursued,  the  event  Cbcrof 

would  be  verte  evUl.   to  the  aggrtevanet  of  good 

aubjects,  and  to  the  inoouragement  of  the  wicked. 

Stanihurtf$  Hitt.  t^  Ir^lmnd,  p.  ITS. 

AGGREGE.    The  same  as  agreg,  q.  v. 

But  al  dred  more  lest  the!  geit  therof  harme  to  the 
soule,  and  tymung  for  defaut  of  trcapaw;  fortM 
that  in  swelk  the  synne  aggregUh  bi  resoun  of  the 
dcgr^.  ^polugif  /itr  th»  JjMm-dM,  p.  4. 
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AGGRESTETNE.    A  nckneas  incident  to  hAwks. 

A  receipt  for  its  core  is  given  in  the  Book  of 

St.  Albans. 
AGGREVAUNS.      A    grievance;    an    injury. 

Pvompt.  rvfVm 
AGGROGGYD.    Aggravated.    Prompt,  Parv, 
AGGROUP.     To  group.     Dryden. 
AGGY.     Agnes.     North. 

AGHAST.     Did  frighten.    Spemer. 
AGHE.     Ought. 

Weic  agh€  we  to  brek«  th«  bandet  of  oovayUte, 
and  ille  to  drede  tlut  byndct  men  In  lyn. 

MS.  CM.  Etvn,  10,  f.  4. 

A6HSN.    Own. 

And  made  tllte  hyi  aghan  lyknaa. 

MS.  Cblt.  Sion.  xvlli.  6. 
Tlut  thou  dcatzoy  thin  enlin  j,  that  es«  he  that  et 
wiam  in  Lis  aghen  cghen.     MS.  CoU,  Eton.  10,  f.  IS. 
AGHER.    Either. 

For  when  y  shuld  agher  go  or  ryde, 

Y  dyghte  my  hevede  ry5t  moche  with  pryde. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  S9. 
AGHFUL.    FcarfuL     {A.-S.) 

David  he  was  an  aghful  man, 
Ful  right  wiall  he  regnd  than. 

MS,  cm.  Vetpat.  A.  lU.  f.  44. 
AGHLICH.    Feaifhl;  dieadfuL    (J..S,) 

Ther  hales  bi  at  the  halle>dor  an  aghlieh  mayiter, 
On  the  moat  on  the  molde  on  meture  hygh. 

Sirr  Gawa^net  p.  8. 

AGHT.     (1)  Anything.  (^.-5.) 

Whan  agftc  was  do  a5ens  hys  wyfle. 
He  cfiTicd  Goddya  name  wyth  ylle. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  93. 

(2)  Owes ;  ought    Of.  Chester  Plays,  L  233. 

I  was  ttoght  than  so  aTes^, 
Als  a  damysel  aght  to  be. 

Ywaine  and  Gtuoin,  7S4. 
A,  Lord,  to  luf  the  aght  ua  welle 
That  makes  thi  folk  thus  ftee. 

Ibwneltjf  MyterUa,  p.  flO. 
Welc  Bghtt  myne  herte  thane  to  be  his. 
For  he  ea  that  frende  that  never  wiUe  faile. 

MS.  Lincoln  A,  1.  17,  f.  9|0. 

(3)  Possesrions;  property.     See  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  11.     {A.-S.) 

And  ox,  or  hors.  or  other  agfa, 

MS.  Cott.  VetpoM.  A.  IIL  f.  38. 
Or  make  hym  Icae  hys  wurldly  aghto. 
Or  frendys  also  to  be  unsaghte. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  28. 

(4)  Possesses.     (A.-S.) 

The  man  that  this  pItt  aght, 
O  the  beist  sal  yeild  the  pris. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  ill.  f.  38. 

(5)  The  eighth. 
The  aght  es  a  master  of  lare. 
May  bete  a  clerk.       MS,  Ottt.  Gmlba,  E.  ix.  f.  70 

(6)  Eight.      Of.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.   13; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1438. 

And  also  he  wrate  unto  thame..  that  thay  scholde 
makegrete  solempnytee  lastyngf  gMe  dayes,  because 
of  the  weddynge  of  Alexander. 

MS.  U  man  A.  1.  17,  f .  83. 

AGHTAND.    The  eighth. 

Do  your  knave  bams  to  d  icumcea 
The  aghtand  dai  that  thaJ  are  bora. 

MS.  Co/i,  Vetpaa.  A.  Ul.  f.  16. 
Seven  dab  sal  wit  thair  moders  duell. 
The  aghfn  sal  thai  offerd  be.  Ibid.  f.  38. 


AGHTELD.    Intended.    {A.-S,) 
The  knight  said.  May  I  traist  in  the 
For  to  tel  my  prevet^ 

That  I  have  aghteU  for  to  do.     Sevpn  Sagts,  9(168. 

And  Alexander  went  into  a  temple  of  Apollo, 

whare  als  he  aghflod  to  hafe  made  sacrifice,  and 

hafe  hadd  ansuere  of  that  godd  of  certane  thyngea 

that  he  walde  hafe  ascbede.     MS.  lAne.  A.  L 17,  f.  II . 

For  ur  Lord  had  o^elii  yete, 

A  ehild  to  rals  of  his  oxspring. 

MS.  Cott,  Vetpao,  A.  lU.  f.  8. 

AGHTENE.    Eight 

Thes  are  the  aghtona  viees  to  knowe. 
In  which  men  fallcth  that  are  slowe. 

Ar,TT««       .  MS,  B04U.  4B,  t  140, 

AGILER.    A  spy.    This  is  Skinner's  explana- 
tion of  the  word,  hut  it  is  probably  founded  on 
a  mistaken  reading  in  one  of  Chaucer's  ballads. 
AGILITE.    AgUe. 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  moderately  uken  after 
some  weightie  businesse,  to  make  one  more  freshe 
and  ogiHte  to  prosecute  his  good  and  godly  affaires, 
and  lawAiU  businesse,  1  saye  to  you  againe,  he  maye 
lawfullye  doe  it 

Northbnoko't  Ttoatito  agattut  Dicing,  p.  AS 

AGILT.    Offended.  Of.  Arch.  m.  72.    (A.^S,) 
Ye  wlte  wel  that  Tirri  that  is  here 
Hath  agUt  the  douk  Loere. 

Ojf  <if  Warwiko,  p.  909. 
He  agiite  her  nere  in  othir  case» 
Lo  here  all  wholly  his  trespase. 

Rom,  «ftho  Rom,  5833. 

AGIN.    (1)  As  if.     Yorith. 
(2)  Against.    East. 


(3>\  Again.     Var,  dial 


To  begin.     See  Agynne, 

The  child  was  don  the  prlsoun  In ; 
The  maister  his  tale  he  gan  agin. 

A  r,T««       .  ^^  ^"^  **»«•.  MIO. 

AGIPE.    A  coat  full  of  plaits.     Coles. 

AGISTMENT.  (1)  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a 
common  pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price.  The 
agistment  of  a  horse  for  the  summer  cost  3«.  Ad. 
in  1531.    See  the  Finchale  Charters,  p.  417. 

(2)  An  embankment;  earth  heaped  up.  In 
marshy  counties,  where  the  tenants  are  bound 
to  make  and  keep  up  a  certain  portion  of  dyke, 
bank,  or  dam,  in  order  to  fence  out  a  stream, 
such  bank  is  called  an  agistment. 

AGITABLE.     EasUy  agitated. 

Suche  is  the  mutacyon  of  the  common  people, 
lyke  a  rede  wyth  every  wind  is  agitable  and  flexible. 

HaUt  Edward  IF.  f.  8& 

A.GLEED.     Started  up. 

When  the  body  ded  ryse,  a  grymly  goat  a-gfeed. 

Ufdgat^o  Minor  Poemt^  p.  l]g. 

AGLER.    A  needle-case.    It  is  the  translation 
of  aeuar  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  a  list  of 

'    words  written  in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the  points  for- 
merly used  in  dress,  and  which  was  often  cut 
into  the  shape  of  Uttle  unages.  A  little  plate 
of  any  metal  was  called  an  aglet.  Cf,  CoYentry 
Mysteries,  p.  241 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  iv.  4 ; 
Cunningham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  42 ;  Baret's 
Alvearie,iny.  Mr.  Way  tells  us  the  word  pro.  . 
perly  denotes  the  tag,  but  is  often  used  to  sig-  j 
nify  the  lace  to  which  it  was  attached.    See  ] 
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(Prompt.  Parv.  p.  8.    Mr.  HarUhorne,  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  303,  saya,  *'  a  spanglei  the  gold  or 
silver  tinsel  ornamenting  the  drna  of  a  show- 
man or  rope  dancer." 
AGLET-B  ABT.   A  diminntlTe  being,  not  exceed- 
ing in  size  the  tag  of  a  point.    See  Taming  of 
the  ShreWt  L  2. 
AGLETS.    The  catkins  of  the  hazel  are  called 
aglets  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1439. 
Kersey  gives  them  the  more  generic  interpre- 
tation of  anihera.     See  Uigins'  Nomencliitor, 
p.  142. 
AGLOTYE.    To  glut;  to  satisfy. 
To  maken  with  papelotes 
To  aglotjfe  with  here  gurlcs 
That  greden  aftur  fbde.    Pier*  Moughmmn,  p.  3S9, 
AGLUTTYD.    Choked. 

And  whan  she  li  waking,  ahc  amyeth  to  put  over 
at  thentTing»  and  it  ia  aghattfd  and  kdyd  wyth  the 
glette  that  she  hath  engendered. 

3ook  ^fau  ABmne,  sig.  C.  IL 
AGLYFTB.    Frightened. 
As  be  stode  to  iore  n^yfte, 
Hyt  ryjt  hand  up  he  lyfte.    US,  Hart.  1701,  f.  S4. 
AGNAIL.    A  hang-nail,  either  on  the  finger  or 
toe.   Palsgrave  has  "  agnayle  upon  one's  too." 
Cf.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Aganm;    Florio,  in  v. 
Ghidndole;    Minshea,  in  v.      In  MS.  Med. 
Line.  f.  300,  is  a  receipt  "  for  agnaylt  one 
mans  fete  or  womans."  (^.-5.) 
AGNATION.    Kindred  by  the   father's  side. 

Mintheu, 
AGNES-DAT.    On  the  eve  of  St  Agnes  many 
divinations  were  practised  by  maids  to  discover 
their  future  husbands.  Aubrey,  p.  136,  directs 
that  "  on  St.  Agnes's  night  take  a  row  of  pins, 
and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying 
a  paternoster,  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and 
you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  marry.'* 
And  on  tweet  St.  Anna's  night. 
Feed  them  with  a  proraiied  sight ; 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  loTers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

Ben  JonMon't  Satyr f  10n3. 

Brand,  who  gives  these  lines  without  a  refer- 
ence, reads  "  St.  Agnes"  in  the  first  line,  which 
is,  I  believe,  Aubrey's  emendation.     Annes, 
or  Agnes,  was  a  virgin  who  refused  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  as 
she  was,  she  said,  espoused  to  Christ.    See 
Beoon*s  Works,  p.  139;    Keightley's   Fairy 
Mythology,  ii.  143. 
AGNITION.    An  acknowledgment.    MUffe, 
AGNIZE.    To  acknowledge;  to  confess.     See 
OtheUo,  L  3 ;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  L  258, 
268 ;  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  146. 
AGNOMINATE.    To  name ;  to  designate  from 
any  meritorious  action.    See  Locrine,  iii.  3. 
Minsheu  explains  agnommatitm  to  be  a  "  sur- 
name that  one  obtaineth  for  any  act,  also  the 
name  of  an  house  that  a  man  commeth  of." 
A-00.  (1)  Gone ;  passed  away.    Somerset. 
Of  feloni  hi  ne  Uketh  hede» 
Al  thilk  trespas  is  a-go. 

WHgMT*  PoL  Song*,  p.  107. 
To  mete  with  Cocke  they  asked  how  to  do. 
And  i  tolde  them  he  was  a-fo. 

Codre  Lorettee  Bote,  p.  14. 


(2)  To  go.    Cf.  MS.  HarL  1701, 1 4. 
Wolde  je  beleve  my  wrdys  aa  j, 
Hyt  ahuide  orgo  and  lokun  ky. 

Jf5.  Bod!.415. 

A-GOD-CHEELD.    God  shield  you  1    Pegge. 
AGON.    Gone;  past.    West.    Cf.  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  p.  15 ;  Wright's  PoUtical  Songs,  p.  149 ; 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  123;  Chaucer,  Cant  T. 
2338 ;  Constitutions  of  Masonry,  p.  24. 
Of  bras,  of  silver,  and  of  golde. 
The  world  Is  paasid  and  t^nne. 

Gcwer,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq,  lS4i  C  SC 
Go  and  loke  wele  to  that  stone, 
Tyll  the  thyrd  dey  be  agane, 

MS.  JUkmOe  gl.  f.  UH 

AGONE.    Ago.     Var.diaL 

A§,  a  while  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mis- 
take aa  h<Hieft  aealoas  pursuivant  for  a  aemtaiary. 

Bmrth,  Feir,  VL  U 

AGONIOUS.  Agonizing;  full  of  agony.  Faiiem. 

AGONIST.  A  champion;  a  prize-fighter.  JUder. 

AGONIZE.    To  fight  in  the  ring.    Minsheu. 

A-GONNE.    Togo. 

Syr  Key  aruw  uppon  the  morrowne. 
And  toite  hia  hors,  and  wolde  a-gonne, 

Ifyr  GoiMViM,  p.  901. 

AGOO.    (1)  Ago  9  unoe.    Dorset. 

(2)  Gone.    Somerset. 

ETyr  leve  In  shame,  and  that  is  al  my  woo» 
Farewele,  Fortune  i  my  Joye  is  al  egool 

I^dgatt^t  Minor  Poemt,  p.  44. 

AGOOD.    In  good  earnest ;  heartily. 

The  world  laughed  o^ood  at  these  jcsta,  though,  to 
say  sooth,  shee  could  hardly  aflbrd  It,  for  ftare  of 
writhing  her  sweet  favour. 

Amim*e  Neet  qfyhmiee,  1«0B. 

AGORE.    Gory  ? 

And  of  his  hauberk  agnret 

And  of  his  aketoun  a  fot  and  more. 

Arthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  837* 

A-GOTH.    Passes  away. 

Be  the  lef.  other  be  the  loth. 

This  worldes  wele  al  a-goth.     Aelfff.  AtnHq.  L  IflO. 

AGRADE.  To  be  pleased  with.  See  Florio, 
in  Y.  Gradire. 

AGRAMEDE.    Angered.   (^.-5.) 
Lybeauus  was  sore  aschamed. 
And  yn  hys  hcrte  agramede. 
For  he  hadde  y-lore  hys  sworde. 

Ly6raiw  Diteonv*,  1916. 

AGRASTE.  Showed  grace  and  fsyour.  S^jfenaer. 

AGRAUNTE.     Satiated  with.    (.^.-M) 
Th(^he  every  day  a  man  hyt  haunte, 
3yt  wyl  no  man  be  hyt  agreunte, 

MS.  Bodt.  415. 

AGRATDE.    To  dress,  to  decorate. 
Thyn  hallc  ogra/fde,  and  hele  the  walles 
With  clodes,  and  wyth  ryche  palles.      LaunA^,  904. 

AGRAZING.  "  To  send  agnizing,"  seems  to  be 
a  phrase  applied  to  the  dismissal  of  a  servant. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enooyer. 

AGR£.     (1)  In  good  part;  kindly.  (/^.-iV.) 
Whom  I  nc  founde  flroward,  ne  fell. 
But  toke  agri  all  whole  my  plale. 

Aom.  i^the  Rnsff,  434!)l. 

(2)  Kind.    {A.-N.) 

Be  mercy  fu  lie.  agri,  take  parte,  and  sum  what  pardoone. 
Disdeyne  nott  to  help  us,  kepe  you  fVome  discencioune. 

MS.  Harl.  7A96,  f.  35. 
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(3)  Topkase.    Some  editioni  md  m^rt  in  the 
following  passage : 
If  harme  mgf  m»,  wherto  plaiae  I  Uubim. 

TroUm  amd  CMtddt,  I.  410. 

AGREABILITe.     Easiness  of  temper;   eqna- 
nimity.    See  Urry's  Chinoer,  p.  369. 

ACREAGE.    To  allege. 

Neither  dyd  I  ever  pat  la  quaitioB  yf  I  ihooUe 
doe  you  rif bt*  m  you  appeere  to  agrmf$,  but  onlye 
vtaat  «M  the  otdynarye  Judfcment. 

AGREAT.  Altogether.    To  take  a  work  d^reo/, 

is  to  take  the  whole  woik  altogether  at  a  price. 

See  Baiet's  Al?earie,  and  Blount's  Glosso* 

graphla,  in  ▼. 

AGREEABLE.  Assenting  to  any  proposal  Var. 

duU. 
AGREEABLY.  In  an  nnifonn  manner }  perfectly 
alike. 
At  left  he  met  two  knJIghti  to  him  nnknovnea 
The  which  were  anned  both  agnt^fy, 

F«urt€  Qhmm«»  VI.  TiL  9, 

A-GREF.    In  griet  Cf.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7673. 
He  dmcheth  forth  orerward, 
Thco  othrei  oomen  afterward : 
He  aoughte  his  knyghtU  in  meschef. 
He  tok  hit  hi  heorte  a^gr^f, 

Kifng  XlJUaiwdii',  S7V. 
And*  neoe  mine,  ne  take  It  nat  m-gf^, 

Troihu  mtdO^MUt,  111. 884. 
Madame,  takes  not  o-freve 
A  thyng  that  y  yow  my.       Ar  Dtgmtmt,  407* 

AGRBG.    To  angment ;  to  aggraTate. 
And  some  tooge*  venemons  of  nature* 
Whan  they  perceyre  that  a  prinee  is  mevedf 
To  mgnif  hys  yre  do  their  busy  cure. 

Boehat,  b.  Ui.  c.  St. 
Of  raTyne  and  of  merikge, 
Whicfae  maketh  the  oaoscJeiiee  mmis*. 

Oowcr,  MS,  Soc.  AnHq.  134,  f.  17B. 
That  fe  myjten  my  gief  thus  have  brtfgld. 
As  je  have  done,  so  sore  I  was  tigr$ggid, 

Oeelnt,  Ma.  ibid.  f.  894. 

AGREMED.    Vexed.  See  Jgramede. 
Ac  the  douk  anoo  up  stert* 
As  he  that  was  agrmmad  la  hert. 

Op  f^  WmrwOn^  p.  84. 
AGRESSE.    To  approach.  (lo/.) 
Behoide,  I  see  him  now  tagrmmt 
And  enter  into  place. 

HawHn^t  J^gl.  Dram,  I  8S8. 

A-GRET.  In  sorrow.  (^..&) 
And  giff  je  holde  us  a-grtt. 
Shall  I  never  ete  mete.       Sir  Dt^gmmnt,  1709. 

AGRETHED.  Dressed ;  prepared.  (^..&) 
Clothed  fill  komly  for  aai  kud  kinges  soiie» 
In  gode  clothes  of  gold  agr«th§d  (nl  riche. 

muiam  end  th$  Wtrwe(f,  p.  3. 

AGREVE.  To  griere  any  one;  to  yez.  Cf. 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  188, 189 ;  Har- 
dyng's  Chronicle,  f.  102 ;  Holinshed,  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  p.  80 ;  The  Basyn,  rriL ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  pp.  295,  318;  Coventry  ifysteries,  p. 
41 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  9,  377;  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  189 ;  Arch.  nd.  71. 
Syr  Beiyse  therof  was  agrtvifd^ 
And  as  swythe  smote  of  hb  hedd. 

MS.  Cnniab  Ff.  il.  9B.  f.  123. 
Me  was  agrtntd  and  nye  owte  of  wye     J6itf.  f.  S47. 


AGRIOT.  A  tart  eheiry.  HowOl. 
AGRIPPA.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  horb.  It 
is  mentioned'in  a  redpe  for  the  stone  hi  MS. 
line  Med.  f.  298. 
AGRISE.  To  terrify ;  to  disfigore ;  to  he  teni. 
fled.  It  is  both  an  active  and  a  nenter  verb. 
CL  Brit.  BibL  L  304;  Cor.  Myst  p.  331 ;  Gy 
of  Wsrwike,  p.  245:  Florio  in  v.  Legdret 
Plowman's  Tale,  2300 ;  Troilns  and  Creseide, 
ii  1435. 

Other  briage  him  In  audi  tUTmentiB 
That  he  ther-of  •grw*^* 

MS,  OoO,  fVln.  Qien.  87* 
Thys  man  fbr  fete  wax  sore  efrNfMf 
He  ipak  whan  he  waa  rysyn.  MS.  BtdL  480^ 

In  the  ende  of  hervyit  wynde  shalle  rise^ 
And  whete  ihalle  in  the  felde  ^Hat. 

ACS.  GafiMft.  Ff.  ▼•  48,  t  77. 

A6R0MED.  Angered,  (i^.^) 

The  kyng  wes  ftil  sore  ^grsmed. 
Ant  of  ys  wonles  snithe  amhomed. 

Ohronlcte  it^  Mffandf  888. 
AGROPE.    To  grope ;  to  search  oat. 
For  who  so  wele  it  wd  stfr^pe. 
To  hem  blloBgeth  alle  Europe. 

Ommt,  Jf8.  Soc.  Aialq.  184,  f.  178. 

In  lore  iyi»ps>a  oute  the  sore.         IMd,  f.  144. 

AGROS.  Shuddflfed ;  trembled ;  wu  aftighted. 

Cf.  Seryn  Sagea,   886;   Kyng  Horn,  1826; 

TroUns  and  Creseide,   ii  930;  Legende  of 

Thisbe  of  Babylon,  125. 

The  wif  agnt  of  this  aaawere. 

And  aeyd,  have  thou  no  power  me  to  dan? 

Artkour  end  Jfsritat  p.  88 
Oil  with  spors  smot  the  stede. 
As  a  man  that  hadde  nede. 
That  fire  under  the  fet  arost 
Nas  ther  noo  that  him  tigro», 

Qlf  ^f  WmrwOttt  p.  48l 
Strifb  and  chest  ther  aras, 
Moni  Imljt  therof  egrot. 

MS,  Omteb.  Tt  V.  48,  f.  106. 
AGROTID.    Cloyed ;  surfeited. 

But  I  am  all  ogrofid  here  befome 

To  write  of  hem  that  in  love  b«n  fbisworae. 

Ifrfy*  ChMMsr,  p.  aS8L 
Gorge*  mgroMtd  enbosmd  their  entrayle. 

BeeJhe*,  b.  ▼.  e.  StU 
AGROTONE.    To  snrfdt  with  meat  or  drink. 
ProH^L  Panf.  The  same  woik  giires  the  sub- 
stantire  i^0«io/oii|n^. 
AGROUND.    To  the  gronnd. 

And  how  she  fel  flat  downe  bafore  his  faete  usi  smiil. 

Bpmunu  tmd  JtUUt,  IMB. 

AGRUDGE.  PalBgrave  has  <•  I  offrudge,  1  am 
agrered,  je  snis  grer^." 

AGRUM.  A  disease  of  hawks,  for  which  a  re- 
ceipt is  giyen  in  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  sig. 

C*«  •^ 

.  u. 

AGRTM.  Algorism;  arithmetic  Palsgrave  is 
the  authority  for  this  form  of  the  word,  **  to 
count  by  cyfers  of  agtym." 

AGUE.  (1)  Awiy;  obliquely  :.askew.    JVbrfA. 

(2)  SweHing  and  inflammation  from  taking  oold. 
Eatt  Shakespeare  has  agued  in  the  sense  of 
ehiUg,  See  Coriolanns,  L  4.  In  Norfolk  an 
ague  in  the  face  is  said  to  be  invariably  cored 
by  an  ungnent  made  of  the  leaves  of  elder, 
called  agite-omtmeHt, 
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AGUE-TREE.    The  sassafiras.    Oerard. 
AGUILBR.    A  needle-case,    (i#.-^:) 

A  tXMr  nedU  forth  I  drowe, 

Out  of  mguiUr  quelnt  {•oowe^ 

And  gan  this  nediU  threde  anoneb 

Ram,  9f  tht  RAWt  98. 

aGUISE.  To  pot  on ;  to  dress ;  to  adorn.  Sjpen- 
wr.  More,  as  quoted  by  Richardson,  uses  it 
as  a  substantive. 
AGULT.  To  be  g^uilty;  to  offend;  to  fail  in 
duty  towards  anyone;  to  sin  against.  Cf. 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  273,  518,  561;  Rob. 
Glouc  gloss,  in  t.  (^.-5.) 

Thanne  Lucifer  •-guUe  in  that  tyde. 
And  alle  that  beldan  with  hym  in  pride* 
Crist  on  hym  ▼cngeaunce  gan  take* 
So  that  alle  they  by-oomen  develes  blake. 

MS,  Dome  836,  f.  19. 

AGWAIN.  Going.  Somenet,  The  same  county 
has  offwon  for  gone, 

AG  YE.  (1)  Aside;  askew.    North. 

(2)  To  guide ;  to  direct ;  to  govern. 

Syr  Launfid  sdiud  be  stward  of  halle, 

For  to  ogy0  bye  gestae  alle.  Ijnmjhl,  6SS. 

AGTNNB.  To  begin.  Cf.  Ritson's  Anc  S.  p.  20. 
Thou  wendest  that  ieh  wrohte 
That  y  ner  ne  thohte. 
By  Rymenfld  forte  lygge, 
Y-wys  Ich  hit  withaugget 
Ne  dial  i^  ner  agi/n^ 
Er  Idi  Sudenne  wynae.  K9ngSiom»  1185 

AH.   (1)  I.     Yorkfh, 

(2)  Tes.    IkrbyMh. 

A-HANG.    Hanged ;  been  hanged.  Rob.  Glouc. 

AH-BUT.  A  negative,  for  **  nay,  but."  Var,  dial. 

A-HEIGHT.    On  high. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  boom 
Look  up  oWM^ .-  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Do  but  look  up. 

JTing-  iMTp  It.  (k 

A-HERE.    To  hear. 

Of  oon  the  best  ye  mowne  o-Aere, 
That  hyght  Ottovyan.  OctmBkm,  23. 

A-HIGH-LONE.    A  phrase  used  by  Middleton, 
L  262,  apparently  meaning  guiie  alone.     See 
also  another  instance  in  Mr.  Dyce's  note  on 
the  above  place. 
AHINT.    Behmd.    North, 
A-HI3T.    Was  called.    (J.^S.) 

That  amiabttl  maide  Alisaundrfne  o-lkfjf. 

Witt,  tmd  the  Werwo(/,  p.  98. 

A-HOIGHT.  Elevated;  in  good  spirits.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  Chevalf  Gogue ;  Florio,  in  v. 
In'irttea. 

A-HOLD.  To  lay  a  ship  a-hold,  to  stay  her  or 
place  her  so  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the 
vrind.  See  the  Tempest,  L  1,  as  expldned  by 
Richardson,  In  v. 

AHORSE.  On  horseback.  North.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Robert  of  Gloucester.  See  Heame's 
Gloss,  in  V. 

AHTE.  (1)  Bight. 

jihte  moneth,  ant  dawes  thfe» 

in  Engelond  king  wee  he.     Chfn,  o/Snglmnd,  1019. 

(2)  Possessions ;  property.  Cf.  W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 
Ah  I  feyre  thinges»  freoly  bore ! 
When  me  on  woweth,  beth  war  blfore 
Whueh  is  worldes  ahtt.  Wrighfe  t^ne  Pttrp,  p.  46. 


(3)  Ought    Perep. 
AHUH.    Awry ;  aslant     Var,  dial 
A-HUNGRT.    Hungry.    Shah. 
AHY.    Aloud. 

But  for  she  spake  ever  vyleyny 
Among  here  felaws  al  ak^,    M&  HmH,  170],  f.  11 
AHYGH.    On  high. 
And  owt  of  the  load  no  myghte  schyp  go. 
Bote  bytweone  roches  two. 
So  oAyjrft  so  any  moo  myghte  scone. 
That  two  myle  was  bytweone.  K^g  Ali»aundtr,93M. 
One  is  scblppe  that  saileth  in  the  see, 
A  egi«  eAyS'i  n  worme  in  lowe. 

MS,  Bib.  Reg,  18  A.  x.  f.  119. 
AH3E.    Fear. 

Than  it  spec  Olibrlous, 
Hath  ache  non  aA5«  «• 
AUe  the  paines  )e  Mr  do, 
Hlr  thenke  it  hot  plawe.         Ug,  Oatk$L  p.  88. 
AID.     In  Staffordshire,  a  vein  of  ore  going 
downwards  out  of  the  perpendicular  line,  ia 
called  an  aid.    In  Shropshire,  a  deep  gutter 
cut  across  ploughed  land,  and  a  reach  in  the 
river,  are  also  <»lled  aids. 
AIDLE.    To  addle ;  to  earn.    North, 
AIB.    An  egg. 

And  for  the  tithiog  of  a  dncke. 
Or  of  an  apple,  or  an  oit,     Vrr^»  Chmuear,  p.  18Sk 
AIELS.    Forefathers.    {j{,^N.) 
To  gyre  from  youre  helres 

That  youre  aieU  yow  lefte.    Pien  naughmtiH,p,9lA. 
AIER-DEW.    Manna.    See  Higins's  Ad^itation 

of  Junius's  Nomenclator,  p.  106. 
AIESE.    Pleasure ;  recreation. 

Then  seide  the  Jurrour,  Syne  I  may  not  by  it,  lete 
it  roe  to  fcrme.  He  seide.  Sir,  I  wll  nether  adie  it, 
ne  lete  it  to  fcrme,  for  the  oieat  that  it  dothe  me. 

Ossta  RemenenMt*  p.  43S. 
AIG.  (1)  A  haw.    Lane, 
(2)  Sourness.    North, 

AIGHENDALE.    A  measure  in  Lancaahire  con- 
taining seven  quarts.    Ash. 
AIGHS.    An  axe.    Lane. 
AIGHT.    Ought;  owed.    Yorith, 
AIGHTEDEN.    The  eighth. 

The  aighteden  dai,  ich  meselve. 
So  the  ax  pelt  in  the  helve. 
That  schal  hewe  the  wal  atwo 
That  had  wrout  me  this  wo.      Stfiin*  Sagei,  3R3. 
AIGLE.    A  spangle;  the  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman  or  rope- 
dancer.    Salop, 
AIGRE.    Sour;  add.     Yoriih. 
AIGREEN.    The  house-leek.    Kertey. 
AIGULET.  The  clasp  of  a  buckle.  ''Aigwlet  to 
fasten  a  claspe  in." — Pahgravt^  f.  17.  Spenser 
has  ayguleta  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  II.  iiL  26. 
AIK.    An  oak.    North, 

AIL.  To  be  indisposed.  Var.  dioL  Gin  gives 
ail  as  the  Lincolnshire  pronunciation  of  I  will. 
See  Guest's  English  Rhythms,  ii.  205. 
AILCY.  AUce.  North. 
AILE.  (1)  A  writ  that  lieth  where  the  grand, 
fiither,  or  great-grandfather  was  seised  in  his 
demaines  as  of  fee,  of  any  land  or  tenement  in 
fee  simple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  stranger 
abateth  or  entreth  the  same  day  and  dispos- 
aesseth  the  heir.    ConffelL 
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(2)  A  wiBg,  or  my  part  of  a  bnildiag  flankhig 
The  term  ii  usuaDj  applied  to  the 
of  a  church,  and  it  leema  neoeatary  to 
can  attentioii  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word.    See  Bzitton'i  Arch.  Diet,  in  ▼. 
AILED.    Depreued.    (ji.S.) 
ScfaCBt  war  tlioicteswM* 

And  mUtd  au^. 
For  at  the  NevU-crot 

NcdM  bud  tham  kacl*.      Mimft  Pmrw.  p.  41. 

AILETTES.  SmaU  plates  of  tteel  placed  on  the 
thoulden  in  ancient  annonr,  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  SeeAich.XfiL300yXiz.  137. 

AILS.  Beards  of  barley.  Amut.  HoUyband 
haa,   "the  eiiet  or  beard  upon  the  eaxe  of 


» 


AILSS.    Alice.    North. 

4IM.  (1)  To  intend;  to  ooigecture.  Yorkth. 
Sbakopeare  has  it  as  a  substantive  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iiL  1. 

(2^  To  aim  at.     Grtene, 

(3)  "  To  pve  aim,"  to  stand  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  butts,  to  inform  the  archen 
how  near  thdr  arrows  fell  to  the  mark.  Me- 
t^ihoricatty,  it  is  equivalent  to,  to  dkrtet.  See 
CoDier'a  Shakespeare,  L  167 ;  Tarlton's  JesU, 
p.  24;  True  Tragedie  of  Bichard  the  Third, 
p.  27. 

(4)  **  To  cry  aim,"  in  ardiery,  to  encourage  the 
archers  by  cnring  out  atm,  when  they  were 
about  to  shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  be  usedfor, 
to  applaud,  to  encourage,  in  a  general  sense. 
See  £ng  John,  it  1.  A  person  so  employed 
was  caDod  an  glwcrfer,  a  word  whidi  is  meta- 
phorically used  for  an  abettor,  or  encourager. 
See  Nares,  in  v. 

AIN.  (l)Own.    NoHK 
(2)  Eyes. 

Thu  waa  Sir  Amb  ^lad  and  fain  \ 
PW  Jole  ha  wept  with  his  ate. 

Awda  and  JmUwmt  2128. 
AINCE.    Once.    North. 
AINOGE.    Anew.    Rob.  Gbme. 
AINT.    To  anoint.    It  is  figuratively  used  to  de- 
note a  beating.    Stifoli. 
AIR.  (1)  Early. 

I  frfer'd  yon  aevar  in  att  my  UKt, 

ffaitliir  by  lata  or  air/ 
Yov  have  graat  sin  if  yoa  woold  alay 
A  liUy  poor  benar.  JtoMn  Bbed,  I.  107* 

(2)  An  heir.  CL  Kyng  Alisannder,  763 ;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  14. 

Than  was  hit  fkder,  Mtha  to  say, 

Ded  and  Mrld  In  the  day  i 

HIi  air  waa  Sir  Oiontt.   C^  of  Wmmnn,  p.  187. 

(3)  Appearance.    "  The  air  of  one's  fitce.  Symr 
wtetrid  ymwaiw  jjaguaieiif omiw  vuitvt,  ^—SktHf 


(4)  Previously;  before.    Secure. 

AIRE.     An  aerie  of  hawks.     Muffe.    Howdl 

terms  a  well-conditioned  hawk,  '<  one  of  a 

good  atrv." 

AIBEN.    Eggs. 

Aaotber  folic  there  ii  next,  ae  hogget  crepeth  t 
After  crabben  and  airen  hy  skippcn  and  lepeth. 

JQrftjr  AHmnmdm'f  IMS. 


AIRLING.    A  light  airy  person ;  a  ooxcomb. 
Some  mora  there  ba>  tl^ht  mtrnHgB,  will  be  woa 
With  dqp  and  honei.  J9nmiif9  CWiliMe,  I  S. 

AIRM8.    Arms.    North. 

AIRN.  (1)  Iron.  Bums  uses  this  word,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Manndefile*s  Travels.  See  Glos- 
sary, in  v. 

(2)  To  earn.   WUti. 

AIRT.    A  pomt  of  the  oompaaa.    North. 

AIRTH.    Afraid.    North. 

AIRTHFUL.    FearfuL    North. 

AIRY.  An  aiery ;  an  eagle's  neat  See  this  form 
of  the  word  in  Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  i. 
2.  It  is  also  used  for  the  brood  of  young  in 
the  nest 

AIS.    Ease. 

Whanna  the  getMt  weren  at  •<§» 
Thai  wentan  horn  fram  hit  palelt. 

AISE.    Axweed«    SkkmKr. 
AISH.    Stubble.  Hmti. 
AISIELICHE.    Easfly. 

And  to  the  contreye  that  je  beat  of 

Seththe  fe  edinUen  i-wende, 
WIthoute  tmTall  al  aifMldke, 
And  there  owie  lif  ende.  MS.  Lamd.  108,  i.  108. 
AISILTHE.    Vinegar. 

And  in  mi  mete  thai  gaf  gaUe  tola. 

And  mi  thritt  with  mMtgkt  diank  thai  me. 

MS.  Bodl.  481,  f  SB. 

AISLICHE.    FeaifhUy.     (A.-S.) 
There  I  auntrede  me  in. 
And  mistieht  I  teyde.    JHw«  P/e«ylknMm,  p.  471 
AISNECIA.    Primogeniture,    ^ttmier. 
AIST.    Thou  wilt    Lme. 
AISTRE.    A  house.    This  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshhre,  and  some 
other  counties,  for  the  fire-place,  the  back  of 
the  fire,  or  the  fire  itaelf :  but  formerly  it  waa 
used  to  denote  the  house,  or  some  particular 
part  of  the  house,  chsmbos,  or  apartmenta. 
AISTLL.   Vinenr.    Muuhiu. 
AIT.  A  little  isknd  in  a  liver  where  osiers  grow. 

See  the  Times,  Aug.  20, 1844,  p.  6. 
AITCH.    An  ach,or  psin ;  a  paroxysm  in  an  in- 
termitting disorder.     Var.  duU.    See  a  note 
on  this  pronunciation  of  aeho  in  BosweU's 
Malone,  vii.  99. 
AITCH-BONE.    The  edge-bone.     Var.  dial 
AITCHORNING.    Acoming;  gathering  acorns. 

Cheth. 
AITH.    An  oath.    North. 
AITHE.    Swearing.    {A.^S,) 

Pride,  wrathe*  and  glotoniab 
AUh«,  ileuthe,  and  lecherieb 

Arikmtt  and  JferflN,  p.  SI. 
AITHER.  {V\  Either.    NortK     Some  of  the 
provincial  glossaries  explain  it,  oilio,  eocA. 
Cheie  on  tdthtr  hand. 
Whether  the  lerer  ware 
Sink  or  ttille  ttande.  Sir  IHUHwi,  p.  IM. 

(2)  A^ugfaing.    North. 

AI-TO.    Always.    So  explained  in  the  glossary 

to  the  Apology  for  LoUsrd 

buted  to  'WicklUte,  in  v. 
AITS.    Oats.    North. 
AIXES.    An  ague.    NortK 

\ 
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AIYAH.  The  fst  about  the  kidney  of  veal  or 
muttoiL.    Suffolk, 

AJAX.  Pronounced  with  the  second  syllable 
long.  A  silly  quibble  between  this  word  and 
a^'flittftwasnot  uncommon  among  Elizabethan 
writers ;  and  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  this 
way  in  Love's  Labours  Lost,  ▼.  2.  Sir  John 
Harrington  was  tbe  principal  mover  in  this 
joke.  See  an  apposite  quotation  in  Donee's 
Illustrations,  i.  245. 

AJEB.    Awry ;  uneven ;   Var.  dial 

AJORNED.    Adjourned. 

He  ^fom0d  tham  to  rallc  In  the  North  at  CarMe. 

langtufet  OtrunkU,  p.  309. 

AJUG6EDE.    Judged. 

The  foitileste  Jowelle,  a-Jt^g«d»  with  lordei. 
Fro  Oeene  unto  Oerone,  by  Jhesu  of  hevene. 

Mortt  drthttre,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  OS. 

AJUST.    Toai^ust. 

ror  whan  tyme  ii,  I  thai  move  and  urfvit  loch 
thinges  that  peroen  hem  ful  depe^ 

Urr^*  ChoMcer,  p.  987« 

AK.     But.  (^.-5.) 

Jk  loke  that  we  never  more 
Mfo  Mtte  In  tiew  lore. 

Wrightt  Poi.  Song»t  p.  811. 

AKALE.    Cold.  (A.-S.)  See  Aeak. 
That  night  he  sat  wel  lore  akale. 
And  hii  wif  lal  warme  a-bedde. 

anyn  Sagu,  1518. 

AKARD.    Awkward.    North, 
AKCORN.  An  acorn.    Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Aeilune; 
Unys  Chaucer,  p.  364,  spelt  akehome,  (A,-S.) 
He  clambe  hye  upon  a  tree. 
And  akeums  for  hungur  ete  he. 

MS.  QuUab.  Ff.  II.  SB,  f  131. 

KKE.    An  oak.  Ake-appiUet  are  mentioned  in 
MS.  Lincoln.  Med.  f.  285. 

Tak  everfeme  that  grewei  on  the  aJb«,  and  Uk 
the  rotei  In  Averell,  and  wa«che  hit  wele. 

Ktliq.  Jntiq.  I  58. 
It  was  dole  to  see 
Sir  Eglamour  undir  ane  ake, 
TUleon  the  morae  that  hegunne  wake. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  MO. 
AKBDOUN.    The  acton,  q.  v. 

Through  brunny  and  scheld,  to  thfc  aXr«dMiii» 
He  to-baat  atwo  his  tronehoo. 

K^ng  JlUaunder,  8153. 

AKELDE.    Cooled.   (A.'S.) 

The  kyng  hyr*  ^f^^  v>  ^^^  ""■>*  '^  ^^^^  ^ 

feblesse,  [destresse» 

And  the  anguysse  of  hys  do5ter  hym  dude  more 

And  oXrelds  hym  wel  the  more,  so  that  feble  he  was. 

tub,  Gioue.  p.  448. 

AKELE.    TocooL    (A.'S.) 

And  taujte,  yf  love  be  to  hot. 
In  what  maner  it  schulde  a*«f«. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  jtnHq.  134,  f.  180. 
Nym  jeme  that  the  fUry  coles 

Moehe  a-ttOeth  me. 
And  sholle  into  the  stronge  pyne 
Of  heUe  brynge  the. 

MS.  Oott,  THn,  Oxm,  57. 
4KENNYN6E.      Reconnoitring  {    discovering. 
{A.'S.) 

At  the  othlr  side  oXrcnmrngv, 
Thev  sygh  Darle  the  kyng. 

Vvntr  jtlitaundmr,  3468. 


AKER.  (1)  Sir  F.  Madden,  glossaiy  to  Syr 
Gawayne,  conjectures  this  to  be  an  error,  for 
ueh  a,  each,  every.  See  p.  53.  Its  meaning 
seems  rather  to  be  either.  It  may  be  an  error 
for  ttither,  or  other. 

(2)  The  expression  "  habeaker^*  occurs  in  Gam* 
mer  Gurton's  Needle,  i.  2,  but  is  conjectured 
to  be  an  error  for  *'  halse  anker,"  or  halse 
anchor.  The  halse,  or  halser,  vras  a  particular 
kind  of  cable. 

(3)  An  acre ;  a  field ;  a  measure  of  length. 

Tlie  Ftcnsehemen  thai  made  reculle 
Wd  an  aken  lengthe.       MS.  jtthmoh  33,  f.  19. 
AKER-LOND.    Cultivated  land.    (Dut.) 

In  thllkc  time,  In  al  this  londc. 

On  aker^Umd  ther  nes  y-founde. 

OUVH,  ^  BRgfONd,   16. 

AKER-MAN.  A  husbandman.  See  the  Nomen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  513 ;  and  Florio,  in  v.  Aratore, 
Ake  aker-mm  weren  in  the  feld. 
That  weren  of  him  1-war. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  168. 

AKETHER.  Indeed.  Detcn,  IntheExmoor 
Scolding,  p.  4,  we  are  told  it  means,  "  quoth 
he,  or  quotb  her." 

AKEVERED.    Recovered. 

Sche  akevered  parmaflsy. 
And  was  y-Ied  in  liter. 

Jrlhnar  and  Merlin,  9SB0. 

AKEWARD.    Wrongly. 

Thus  use  men  a  newe  gette. 
And  this  world  ainward  sette. 

MS.  jMkmoU  41,  f.  18. 

AKNAWE.    On  knees ;  kneeling. 
And  ntade  mony  knyght  olmatM, 
On  medewe.  in  feld,  ded  bylaue. 

Ktfttg  jiUwunder,  3540. 

A-KNAWE.  To  know ;  to  acknowledge ;  known ; 

acknowledged. 

Bot  5if  y  do  hir  It  ben  ttJmmM, 
With  wild  hors  do  me  to-drawe. 

Art/untr  and  Merlin,  p.  48. 

And  seyd,  Thef,  thou  schaltbeslawe, 
Bot  thou  wilt  be  the  sothe  aknaw. 

Where  thou  tbe  coupe  food  I  

dmU  and  AnMomn,  8099. 

For  Jhesu  love,  y  pray  the. 
That  died  on  the  rode  tre, 
ThI  right  name  be  aknawa. 

Q^  <tf  Wanaike,  p.  335. 

AKNAWENE.  Known. 

Bot  we  bcaeke  50W  lates  us  gaa,  and  we  schalle 
mak  eknawene  untitle  hym  four  grete  glory,  jour 
ryaltee  and  jour  noblaye.  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  8. 

AKNEN.    On  knees. 

Tho  Athelbros  astounde, 

Fel  aknen  to  groundc.  Kyng  Horn,  3*9, 

Sire  Eustes  sat  adoun  akne  / 

Loverd,  he  sede,  thin  ore. 

MS.  jMmole  43,  f.  IT*. 

A-KNEWES.    On  knees. 

To-forn  him  a'knowoa  sche  fcL 

ArQwar  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 

AKNOWE.  ConsdouBof.  Used  with  the  auxi- 
liary verb,  it  appears  to  signify,  to  acknow. 
ledge.  Cf.  Gloss,  to  Urry ;  Sevyn  Sages,  1054 ; 
Courte  of  Love,  1199 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  280 ; 
SuppL  to  Hardyng,  f.  7 ;  Seven  Pen.  Psalms, 
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p.  22;  Geita  Romanorum,  pp.  326,  360,  361, 

363;  MS.  Athmole  59,  f.  130. 
And  h«  wolt  In  hyi  hutte  throwe, 
8onm  for  hyt  lynne,  and  be  of  hyt  aJmoiM. 

M3.  OmMh  rf.  U.  as,  f.  SS. 

Be  tlian  mtmtmtn  to  bm  openlyt 

And  bids  It  noujt,  ud  I  the  wU  releren. 

Bo0thi§,  M8.  aoe,  Antiq,  ISi,  f  .  »7. 
I  and  «7  wlf  «fe  thyne  owen. 
That  an  we  wel  mkmwmu 
Omntr  Jftaitdl,  KB.  OoU,  IHn.  CmUab.  f.  m, 

A.KNOWB.    On  knee.    CI  K.  AUs.  3279. 
^•AiMtM  ha  lat,  and  leyd,  mcrd. 
Warn  owen  twenl  take,  bciamL 

Arthmtr  mm4  MmrUn,  p.  Ml. 

AKSIS.    The  ague. 

1  Ickyn  uche  a  eynfkil  ioale  to  a  take  man. 
That  it  y-ichakyd  and  achcnt  with  the  a*4te. 

jtudda^t  fWaWt  p.  47* 

AKSEED.    AflkecL 

And  afterwardca  the  laine  Prate  oteXred  me  what 
newea  I  hade  harde  of  Kynge  Edward,  and  I  an- 
swered byne,  none  at  all.      .liwA«oJ«fia,  xxUL  83. 

AKTR.    Anaoom. 

Th«  boea  fedynf  Is  proprcUche  y<«lq>ed  uJyr  of 
ookya  berynfe  and  bukroast.  Jf&  BodU,  546- 

AL.  WOL  Yorith,  In  the  North,  we  haye  the 
elliptical  form  a*  I,  for  /  wiU,  and  in  other  coun- 
ties the  same  for  ke  wtU. 

ALAAN.    Alone.    North, 


the  alaan 


And  thy  Troyanea,  to  have  and  enhablte. 

Hanfyng^t  Chroitictt,  f.  14. 

ALABLASTSR.    (1)  A  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  aiabatter,  still  common,  and  also  an  archaism. 
See  ihe  Monasticon,  iv.  542 ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Lettors,  p.  268. 
(2)  Anazhalest. 

But  turcly  they  wer  lore  aitauted,  and  manrey- 
kMialy  hurte  with  the  shot  of  okMastgn  and  cro«M> 
bowes*  but  they  defended  themielfet  to  mauftdly  that 
their  cnemlei  gat  anall  advauntage  at  their  handes. 

HaU,  Henry  VL  f.  SI. 
ALABRB.    Akindoffiir. 

And  eke  hit  cloke  with  aUbn, 
And  the  knottei  of  golde. 

MS.  Rawl,  Poet,  137>  f*  ». 
ALACCHE.    TofdL    (^.-iV.) 

The  Frcnadie  laid  on  with  iwerdls  brijt. 

And  lalden  doun  hur  fon, 
AUe  that  thai  than  olooeAe  mljt; 

Ther  nn  aacapeden  non.      M8»  JUhmole  a»  f.  41. 

A-LADT.    Lady-day.    Suffolk. 

AL-ALONE.    Quite  alone. 

The  ttlfhe  Ood,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked. 
And  saw  him  el  mkn*  belly  naked. 

CAauecr,  Cani,  T.  flMWl 

ALAMIRE.    The  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guido 
Aretin^s  scale  of  music.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
iL  279. 
ALAND.    (1)  On  land ;  to  land. 

Where,  aa  ill  fortune  would,  the  Dane  with  freth 
Waa  lateW  oone  mland.  [auppliei 

Drm^m*M  FM.  ed.  1783,  p.  908. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bulldog.  In  Spanish  alano.  See 
Ducange,  in  y.  Jkmui;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2 150 ; 
Ellis's  Metr.  Rom.  n.  359;  Warton's  Hist.  Engl. 
Poet.  iL  145.  On  a  spare  leaf  in  MS.  ColL 
Arm.  58,  ia  written,  "  A  hunte  hath  caste  of  a 


oople  of  ttUnmdyaJ*  They  were  chiefly  used  for 
hunting  the  boar.  See  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  19.  The  Maystre  of  the  Game, 
MS.  Bodl.  546,  c.  16,  divides  them  into  three 
kinds.  See  further  observations  on  them  in 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  notes  to  TwicL 
ALANE.  Alone.  North. 
ALANEWE.     New  ale;   ale  in  corns.     See 

Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552,  in  v. 
ALANG.  Along.  North.    In  North  Hants  they 

say,  ^  the  wind  ii  all  down  akmg,^ 
ALANGE.    Tedious;  irksome.    In  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  9,  we  have  it  in  the  sense  of  strange, 
translated  liy  9xtraneutt  exotieu$. 
In  time  of  winter  atange  it  la  | 
The  foulei  Icacn  her  blia. 

jirthcw  Md  MerUm,  p.  ISd. 
The  levea  fkllen  of  the  tre. 
Rein  elBNfeM  the  euntri.  /Md.  4Slt. 

ALANGENES.     Explained  by  Weber  "  single 
life."    In  Prompt  Parv.  p.  9,  ttranfennt. 
HU  ieijaunts  ofte  to  him  come. 
And  of  aUmgmet  him  undernoroe. 
And  [bade]  him  take  a  wlf  Jolif, 
To  aolaee  with  hla  olde  lif.      Anyn  Sn/re*.  173R. 

ALANTUM.  At  a  distance.  North.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  examples,  **  I  saw 
him  at  a/lsi^hm,"  and, "  I  saw  him  alanium  off" 

ALAPT.  This  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  quartos 
in  a  passage  in  King  Lear,  i.  4,  generally  read 
attash^d.  The  first  two  folios  read  at  ttuk.  If 
the  word  be  correct,  it  probably  agrees  with 
the  context  if  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
attoM^di  and  the  term  alapat,  in  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  seems  used  in  asimilar  sense.  All 
editors,  I  believe,  reject  aUgtt,  The  following 
work  is  erroneously  paged,  which  I  mention  in 
case  any  one  compares  the  originaL 

And  becauae  the  leeret  and  privy  booiome  vicea 
of  nature  are  moat  oflteaive,  and  though  leaat  leene, 
yet  moat  undermining  enemiei,  you  must  redouble 
your  endeavor,  not  with  a  wand  to  alapat  and  strike 
them,  onely  as  lovers,  loath  to  hurt,  so  as  like  a  snake 
they  may  growe  together,  and  gette  greater  stvength 
againe.  Melton'e  SiM-fM  PoUtMam,  p.  ISS. 

ALARAN.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 
Here  cropyng  was  of  rydie  gold. 
Here  parrelle  alle  of  oyorafi  t 
H«re  brydyll  waa  of  reler  bolde. 
On  every  side  hangyd  bellys  then. 

M8.  Laned.  708,  f.  24. 

ALARGE.    To  enlarge.    Cf.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

Ood  atarge  Japhcth,  and  dwelle  in  the  taliemacUs 
of  Sem,  and  Chanaan  be  the  serTsunt  of  hym. 

Widtliffb,  MS.  Budl.  >77. 
ALARGID.    Bestowed;  given. 
Such  part  In  ther  natlTltie 
Waa  then  alargid  of  beautiew 

Ckatteer^e  Dr«ame$  IM. 

ALARUM.  Rider  explains  akrum  tobe  a  "  watch 
word  showing  the  neemesse  of  the  enemies.' 
The  term  occurs  constantly  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  old  plays. 

ALAS-A-DAY.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Var.diai. 

ALAS-AT-BVER.  An  exclamation  of  pity.  Yorkgh. 

ALASSN.    Lest.    Doraet. 

ALAST.  At  last;  lately.  Cf.  Rit8on*s  Anc 
Songs,  p.  9 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  217. 
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Whose  hilfa  cBy  god,  hopeth  he  Bout  to  holde. 
Bote  evw  the  levcet  we  leoeeth  otair. 

Wrighi't  POL  Simg;  p.  149. 

ALATB.  (1)  Lately.  CL  Percy's  Reliqnes,  p.  27 ; 
Wright* •  Monutic  Letten,  p.  148. 

Thy  mhide  Is  perplexed  with  a  thousand  snadry 
passions,  olste  ftee,  and  now  fettered,  tUatt  swhn- 
ming  in  xest.  Oratiul't  Ow^datUui,  UBS. 

(2)  Let  So  at  leait  the  word  is  explained  in 
a  glossary  in  the  Archnologiay  zxx.  403. 

ALATRATB.    To  growl ;  to  bark.    (Lai.) 

Let  Cerbenis,  the  dog  of  hel,  elafrote  what  he 
Uste  to  the  oootnu7. 

Stuhbt^a  AnatnmU  afjbimet,  p.  1^. 

ALAUND.  On  the  grass. 

Anooe  to  forest  they  founde, 
Both  with  home  and  with  hound. 
To  breng  the  dere  to  the  grond 
JImmd  ther  they  lay.    air  Dtgmmt,  409. 

ALAWK.    Alack;  alas.    A#ott. 

ALAT.  (1)  To  mix;  to  reduce  by  mixing.  Gene- 
rally applied  to  wines  and  liquors.  SeeThynne's 
Debate,  p.  59. 

(2)  A  term  in  hunting,  when  fresh  dogs  are  sent 
into  the  cry. 
With  greyhounds,  aeoordlng  my  ladyee  bidding, 
I  made  the  oloy  to  the  deere. 

Pmn^M  Waitnf  Paatoralt,  p.  15a 
ALATD.    Laid  low. 

Soooure  ows,  Darie  the  kyng  I 
Bote  thou  do  us  soooure, 
Jtaitd  Is,  Darie,  thyn  honoure ! 

Kimg  ^MeawMlsr,  9898. 
ALATDB.    Applied. 

But  at  laste  kyng  Knowt  to  hym  mla^ 
These  wordes  there,  and  thus  to  hym  he  sayde. 

fln^4ff|g'«  Ghrofikle,  U  119. 

ALATNED.    Concealed. 

The  sowdan  sore  them  aflVayned 

What  that  ther  names  were ; 
Rouland  saidc,  and  noght  alt^mtd, 
Syr  Ronlande  and  sire  Olyrere. 

as.  DoMce  175,  p.  37. 
ALBACORE.    A  kind  of  fish.    (Fr.) 
The  utbacon  that  foUoweth  night  and  day 
The  flying  flsh,  and  takes  them  for  his  prey. 

Brit.  BibL  U.  499. 

ALBE.    (1)  Albeit;  although. 

Jlb0  that  she  spake  but  wordes  fewe, 
Withouten  speche  he  shall  the  treuthe  ihewe. 

J^dgQt«,  MS.  AOumoU  99,  f.  46. 
Mh9  that  he  dyed  in  wretchednes. 

Boeha»,  b.  iv.  c.  IS. 

(2)  A  long  white  linen  garment,  worn  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  319, 
and  gloss,  in  v. 

Hon  In  alba  other  doth  whll. 

Of  Joie  that  is  gret  delit.       Raliq.  Antiq.  L  989. 

ALBESPTNE.    Whitethorn. 

And  there  the  Jewes  scorned  him,  and  maden  him 
a  crowne  of  the  braunehes  of  oOMpyne,  that  Is  white 
thorn,  that  grew  in  that  same  gardyn,  and  setten  it 
on  his  heved.  Maundevil^a  Trumli,  p.  IS. 

ALBEWESE.    All  over. 

Take  a  poreyown  of  flpesche  ehese. 
And  wynd  it  in  hooy  mlbeweaa. 

Jrehttolegia,  XXX.  895. 

ALBIAN.    An  old  term  for  that  variety  of  the 


human  species  now  called  the  itfZMMO.  See  an 
epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  additions 
to  Boucher,  in  v. 

ALBIFICATION.    A  chemical  term  for  making 
white.     See  Aahmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit 
pp.  128, 168. 

Our  foumds  eke  of  calcination. 
And  of  wateres  ulb^fieaHm. 

(^ametr,  Canl,  T,  M973. 

ALBLADB.  See  a  list  of  artidea  in  Brit.  BihL 
ii397. 

ALBLAST.    An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows. 
Both  eOlear  and  many  a  bow 
War  redy  raHsd  opon  a  row. 

JliiM^«  IVsaw,  p.  16L 
AUe  that  myghte  wapyns  bere, 
Swerde,  dMetfiie,  schcUe  or  spem. 

MS.  LineoM  A.  L  17,  f.  llSw 

ALBLASTERE.    A  crossbow-man.   Sometimes 
the  crossbow  xtseH 
That  sauh  an  albkuUnt  a  quaidle  lete  he  flic. 

Lamgtuftt  p.  99Bk 
With  afft/Mlret  and  with  stones. 
They  slowe  men,  and  braken  bones. 

Kifmg  AUammdtr,  1911. 

ALBRICIAS.    A  reward  or  gratuity  giren  to 
one  that  brings  good  news.    (^Mm.) 
jOM€lat,  friend,  for  the  good  news  I  bring  yon  t 
AU  has  fallen  out  as  well  as  weoooU  wish.  JBr«i^,fl. 

ALBURN.  Auburn.  Skumer.  It  is  the  Italian 
aAMmo,  and  is  also  Anglicised  by  Fkrio, 
iny. 

ALBTEN.  The  water,  &c  The  meaning  of  the 
term  will  be  found  in  Admiole's  Theat  Chem. 
Brit.  p.  164. 

ALBYN.    White. 

The  same  gate  or  tower  was  set  with  eorapessed 
images  of  aundent  prynoes,  as  Hercules,  Alexander 
and  other,  byentrayled  woorke,ryche)y  lymned  wyth 
golde  and  ettyn  colours.       Hali,  Hmry  ^117.  f.  73. 

ALBTSI.  Scarcely.  The  MS.  in  the  Heralda' 
College  reads  **  unnethe." 

Tho  was  Breteyn  thislondof  Romaynesahnestlereb 
Ac  a<^i  were  yt  ten  jer,  ar  heo  here  ^eyn  were. 

Rob,  GtoMCb  p.  n. 
ALCALT.    A  kind  of  salt. 

Sal  tartre,  oleoi!^,  and  salt  preparat. 

Chavcetp  Cam.  T.  10979. 

ALCAMYNE.  A  mixed  metaL  PalsgiaTe  has 
this  form  of  the  word,  and  also  Pynaon's  edi- 
tion of  the  Prompt.  Parv.  See  that  work, 
p.  9;  Unton  Inventories,  p.  26;  Skdton's 
Works,  n.  54. 

ALCATOTE.    A  silly  feUow.    Dewn.    In  the 

ExmooT  Courtship,  pp.  24,  28.  it  is  spelt 

alkitotU,  and  explained  in  the  gioasary,  **  a 

silly  df,  or  foolish  oaf." 

Why,  yott  know  I  am  an  ignorant,  unable  trifle  In 

sudi  busineu  t  an  oaf,  a  simple  eioelMe,  an  innocent. 

WbrdTa  fForka.  IL  919. 

ALCATRAS.    A  kind  of  sea-gull.    {liaL) 

Ned  Oylman  took  an  eleelraafc  on  the  mayn  top- 
mast  yard,  which  ys  a  foolysh  byrd,  but  good  lean 
tank  meat.  MS.  AddU.  MXW. 

Most  like  to  that  sharp-elghted  ofaocrat. 
That  beau  the  air  above  the  liquid  glass. 

DroiftotCt  Work;  ed.  1749.  p.  407- 
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ALCB.    Also.    Sir  F.  Madden  marki  thu  as  an 
irregnlar  form.    See  Ak, 
The  kyvg  kyncs  the  kny^t,  ud  th*  whM*  alet, 
Aad  iiythMi  mony  tykcr  knyft,  that  lojt  hym  to 
hayloa.  Si/r  OmumtftUt  p.  91. 

ALCHSMT.    A  metal,  the  same  as  Alcamyne, 

q.  y. 

Four  ipMdy  chcniblins 

P«t  to  thdr  moaths  tlie  ■oondliig  uMumih 

PmrmdiM  Loti,  U.  517. 

ALCHOCHODBN.  The  pya  of  life  and  yean, 
fte  planet  which  bean  rule  in  the  principal 
places  of  an  astrological  figure,  when  a  person 
is  born.    See  Albumazar,  IL  5. 

ALOOMOMTB.    Alchemy. 

Of  thllko  dixir  whicho  vun  obUo 
Jlmmmqft,  whieho  fs  befiOte 
Of  hMB  that  whilom  weren  wbe. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  jtHltq.  134,  f .  IM. 

ALD.  (1)  Old. 

Prtnieai  ami  pop1e>  aid  and  jang, 
Al  that  ipac  with  Duche  tvmg.  WmftPotma,  p.  8. 
(2)  Hold. 

Thof  I  west  to  be  slayn, 
I  eel  never  old  te  ogayn. 

th^  nf  WortaUk,  MUdUMtt  MS. 
Cnratus  rctident  thai  ichul  be. 
And  aU  bouebold  oponly. 

Auddmi^t  Votma,  p.  33. 

ALDAT.    Always.  {Dm.) 

They  can  aflRNce  them  aUatf,  men  may  mc» 
By  nngttler  ftedome  and  domiuacion. 

ButhuM,  b.  1.  c  80. 

ALDER.  (1)  The  older. 

Thna  when  the  aid/tr  hir  gan  fonake. 

The  yonger  toke  hlr  to  his  make.  SetifnSape*,  87S9. 

(2)  According  to  Boucher,  this  is  "  a  common 
expression  in  Somersetshire  for  cleaning  the 
alleys  in  a  potatoe  ground."  See  Qu.  Key. 
It.  371. 

(3)  Of  alL  Generally  nsed  with  an  adjective  in 
the  superiatiye  degree.  See  the  instances 
n^er  alder  and  aither,  compounded  with 
other  words. 

Of  alle  klages  he  ii  floor. 

That  nifftcd  deth  for  al  mankin ; 

He  b  our  aldtr  Creatour  I    Leg,  Cathol,  p.  173. 

ALDER-BEST.    BestofalL   Cf.  Prompt.  Parv. 
pp.  9,  33 ;  Gy  of  Warwyke,  p.  22 ;  Dreme  of 
Chancer,  1279 ;  Skelton's  Works,  iL  63. 
That  aU  the  be»t  archen  of  the  north 

ShoMe  come  upon  a  day. 
And  they  that  ahoteth  aldarhett 

The  game  ahall  here  away.  Robin  Boed,  i.  51. 
ALDERES.    Ancestors. 

Of  ald0r€»t  of  armea,  of  other  aventttrea. 

S^  Oawatpu,  p.  C 

ALDER-FIRST.  The  first  of  aU.  Cf.  Bom. 
of  the  Rose,   1000;   Troilus  and  Cresdde, 

iiL97. 

That  amertU  adial  anlte  the  tMnfim  dint. 

WUL  and  the  Wtrw{f,  p.  )SI. 
The  aoudan  forthwith  iUdnfiur^ 
On  the  Criaten  amot  wel  fast 

py  tif  WtarwOce,  p.  123. 

ALDBR-FORMEST.  The  foremost  of  all.  Cf. 
Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  76. 

William  and  themperour  wtot  e^derftirmuU 

WUU  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  176. 


ALDER-HIGHEST.    Highest  of  alL 
And  alder-Mgheet  tooke  aatronomye 
Albmuaard  laat  withe  her  of  aevyn. 
With  inatrumentia  that  ranght  up  into  hevyn. 
I4rdgat^e  Minor  Awaw,  p.  II. 

ALDERKAR.  A  moist  boggy  place  where 
alders,  or  trees  of  that  kind  grow.  See  Prompt. 
Pary.  pp.  9,  272.  In  the  former  place  it  ii 
explained   loau  nbi  aM  tt  talei  orborea 

ALDER.LA8T.    LastofalL 

And  aidtr4ati,  how  he  in  hia  citee 
Waa  by  the  aonne  alayne  of  Thofemd. 

Boeha§t  b.  ▼.  c  4. 

ALDER.LEEFER.    Instances  of  this  compound 
in  the  compsratiye  degree  are  yery  unususL 
An  alder4e^fir  awalne  1  weene. 
In  the  barge  there  waa  not  aeene. 

Cbftlar  ^  CantoHmrta,  1606,  ilg.  E.  Ii. 

ALDER-LBST.    Least  of  alL 

Love,  ayenat  the  whiche  who  ao  defmdith 
Himaelvin  moate,  liim  aUMett  availeth. 

TVottva  and  OraeaUa^  i.  OOS. 

ALDER. LIEFEST.    Dearest  of  aU.    This  com. 
pound  was  occasionally  used  by  Elizabethan, 
writers.    See  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage, 
i.  262 ;  2  Henry  VI.  i.  1 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
iii.  240. 

ALDERLINGS.  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in 
MuflTet's  Treatise  on  Food,  p.  175,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  betwixt  a  trout  and  a  gravling. 

ALDER.LOWEST.  Lowest  of  all.  See  a  gloss 
in  MS.  Bgerton  829, 1 23,  and  Reliq.Antiq.  i.  7. 

ALDERMANRY.  "The  goyemment  of  Stamford 
was  long  before  their  written  charter,  held  and 
used  amongst  themseWes  by  an  ancient  pre- 
scription, which  was  called  the  Aldermanry  of 
the  guild."— £ti/cAer'«5/a»i/or(f,  1717,  p.  15. 

ALDERMEN.    Men  of  rank. 

Knyfiea  and  aqwyera  ther  achnl  lie. 
And  other  aldermen,  aa  je  achul  le. 

Contt*^  qfManmrif,  414 

ALDER.MEST.  Greatest  of  alL  Cf.  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  83 ;  Legends  CatholicsB,  pp. 
170,  252. 

But  aldinaoei  in  honour  out  of  doute, 
Thei  had  a  leUcke  bight  Pailadlon. 

TroUue  and  Oteetde,  i.  158. 

ALDERNE.  The  elder  tree.  Goats  are  said  to 
loye  oftfeme,  in  Topsell's  Hist,  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  240. 

ALDER-TRUEST.    Truest  of  alL 

Firat,  Bngliah  king,  1  humbly  do  requeit. 
That  by  your  meana  our  princeaa  may  unite 
Her  h>ve  unto  mine  aUertrueet  Iotc. 

Oreene'e  IVerke,  ii.  MO. 

ALDER.WERST.    Worst  of  slL 

Ye  don  oua  aldenaeret  to  apede. 
When  that  we  ban  meat  nede. 

Ghf  nf  Wanetke,  p.  10. 

ALDER. WISIST.    The  wisest  of  aU. 
And  txulUche  it  attte  well  to  be  ao» 
For  aidirvHHet  ban  therwith  ben  pleaed. 

TroUue  and  Creseide,  i.  9I7* 

ALDES.    Holds. 

For  wham  myn  hert  ia  ao  hampered  and  aldea  ao 
nobul.  mn.  and  the  Werwoif,  P*  17. 

ALDO.     Although.    East. 
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ALDREN.    Elders. 

Thui  ferdcn  oure  aUrtn  bl  Noeei  dawe. 
Of  mete  and  of  drink*  hi  fUUlen  here  nuwe. 

MS.  Bodl,  6B8,  f.  1. 

ALDRIAN.    A  star  on  the  neck  of  the  lion. 
Phebue  hath  left  the  angle  meridional. 
And  yet  aecending  waa  the  beite  real* 
The  fentU  Lion,  with  hia  MdrUn, 

Chaucmr,  Cant,  T,  10179. 
ALDYN.    Holden;  indebted. 

Meehe  be  leeldyn  to  tlie  pore.    JC9.  Donee  908,  fl  SO. 

ALE.    (1)  A  rural  festiTsL    See  AU-ftaH. 
And  all  the  neighbourhood,  ftom  old  reooida 
Of  antique  provcibi,  drawn  from  Whitran  lords. 
And  their  authoritiet  at  waket  and  oiet. 

Jim  Jotuofi'e  Iblf  ^fa  ni6,  pniU 

(2)  An  ale-honse.  This  is  an  unusual  meaning 
of  the  word.  See  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii  5 ; 
Greene's  Works,  L 116;  Davies's  York  Records, 
p.  140 ;  Lord  Cromwc^,  iiL  1 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  101. 

When  thei  liave  wroght  an  oure  ore  two, 

Anooe  to  the  elf  thei  wylle  go. 
•  MB,  iMuMfa  61,  f.  S5. 

.  (3)  The  meaning  of  the  words  httr  and  a/e  are 
the  reverse  in  Afferent  counties.  Sir  R.Baker's 
verses  on  hops  and  beer  are  clearly  erroneous, 
ale  and  beer  having  been  known  in  England  at 
a  very  early  period,  although  hops  were  a  later 
introduction.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  27. 
Sir  Thopas,  L 13801 ,  swears  *<  on  ale  and  bred," 
though  this  oath  may  be  intended  in  ridicule. 
Ale  was  formerly  made  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
honey.  See  Index  to  Idadox's  Exchequer,  in  v. 

(4.)  AIL 

And  lafft  it  with  hem  in  memory. 
And  to  9U  other  priitia  truly. 

AM/Mofft  Aeme,  p.  09. 

ALEBERRT.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.  It 
appears  from  Palsgrave  to  have  been  given  to 
invalids. 

They  would  taste  nothing,  no  not  lo  much  aa  a 
poor  oMerry,  for  tlie  comfort  of  their  heart. 

Jleeofi*«  Wwk»t  p.  373. 
ALECCIOUN.    An  election. 

And  leyd,  made  it  this  ofwcicniN, 
The  king  of  heven  hath  chosen  fou  on. 

Legthdm  CMMie«,  p.  83. 

Besechyng  you  theribre  to  help  to  thereelgnaclon 
therofj  and  the  kynges  lettxe  to  the  bysbop  of 
Lincoln  for  the  aUedon, 

Wrighl't  JfeiMMMe  Ltttmn,  p.  9401 

ALECIE.    Drunkenness  caused  by  ale. 

If  he  had  arrested  a  mare  iostevl  of  a  hone,  it 
had  bcene  a  slight  OToaight ;  but  to  arrest  a  man, 
that  hath  no  llkaneiee  of  a  horse,  b  flat  lunasie,  or 
o/seie  I^/y**  Mother  AmmMc 

ALECONNER.  Aocordhig  to  Kersey, '<  an  officer 
^pointed  in  every  oourt-leet  to  look  to  the 
assise  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer." 
Cfl  Middleton's  Works,   i.  174;  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  163. 
A  nose  he  had  that  gan  show 
What  liquor  he  loved  I  trow : 
For  he  had  before  long  seven  yeare, 
Bevne  of  the  towne  the  al9<omi«r. 

Cobler  ^  CanttrbmrU,  1606. 

ALECOST.    Ckwtmary.    So  called,  because  it 


I     was  frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an  aromitie 
bitter.  Oerari,  It  is  not  obsolete  in  the  North. 
ALED.    Suppressed.    (^..&) 

And  sayde,  Maumeoet,  my  mate, 

Y-blcssed  mote  thou  be. 
For  al&d  thow  hast  muehe  debate 

Toward  thys  bamce.     MS.  AOimaU  33,  f.  It. 
ALED6EMENT.    Ease ;  relief.    Skhmtr. 
ALE-DRAPER.    An  alehouse  keeper. 

So  that  nowe  hee  hath  lefte  brokery,  and  ia  be- 
come a  draper.     A  draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what 
draper,  of  woollln  or  llnncn  ?     No,  qd  he,  an  els- 
dropur,  wherein  he  luth  moreskil  then  in  the  other. 
Diaooverto  c/fAe  Knightt  ^fthgPtte,  U07. 

A-LEE.    On  the  lee. 

Titan  lay  the  lordis  a4t«  with  Isste  and  with  diarge. 

Dtpoa,  qf  JlleAerd  ML  p.  19. 
ALEECHE.   AUke.   So  explained  by  Blr.  Collier 

in  a  note  to  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  20,  "his  gayne 

by  us  is  not  aleeeke,*'    Perhaps  we  should  read 

a  leeeke,  L  e.  not  worth  a  leech. 
ALEES.    Aloe  trees. 

Of  erfacri  and  ahe». 

Of  alle  maner  of  trees.  PUta  ^fSumn,  at.  L 
ALE-FEAST.  A  festival  or  meny-making,  at 
which  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant liquor.  See  an  enumeration  of  them  in 
Harrison*s  Desc  of  England,  p.  138 ;  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.  L  158-9,  and  the  account  of  the 
Whittvn-ale,  in  v.  A  merry  meeting  at  which 
ale  was  generally  drunk,  oftoi  took  place  after 
the  representation  of  an  old  mystery,  as  in  a 
curious  prologue  to  one  of  the  fifteentii  century 
in  MS.  Tanner  407,  t  44. 

ALEFT.    lifted. 

Ac  tho  thai  come  thider  eft. 
Her  werk  was  al  up  ul^. 

Arthemr  and  Merlin,  p.  22: 

A-LETT.    On  the  left. 

For  e-l^  half  and  a  right. 

He  leyd  on  and  slough  down-rlghu 

AHhmir  and  Martin,  p.  182. 

ALEGAR.  Ale  or  beer  which  has  passed  through 
the  acetous  fermentation,  and  is  used  in  the 
North  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  vinegar.  It  is 
an  old  word.    See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  56. 

ALE6E.    To  alleviate.    {A,^N,) 

But  if  thei  have  some  privilege, 
Tlut  of  tlie  peine  hem  woU  ai«^ 

Jtoei.  <^  tha  Jteet,  66B6b 
ALBGBANCE.  Alleviation.  {A,^N.)  "^AUeffyanee, 
or  softynge  of  dysese,  aOeviaeio.'^—Prangft 
Pan,  p.  9.    Cf.  Chaucer's  Dreame,  1688. 

Tlie  tweUM  artede  es  enoyntynge,  that  mene 
enoyntes  the  sdce  in  perelle  of  dede  for  alegaanea  of 
body  and  saule.  MS.  Lineoln,  A.  L  17,  f.  MH. 

ALEGGEN.     To  allege.    {A,.N,)    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  207 ;  Flor.  and  Blanch.  692 ; 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  48 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  422. 

Thus  endis  Kyng  Arthure,  as  auctors  afagfoa 

That  was  of  Ectores  blude,  tlie  kynge  soue  of 

Troye.  MS.  Uneutn,  A.  i.  17*  f.  98. 

ALEGGYD.    AUeviated.    See  ^^. 
Peraventure  je  may  be  alaggyd. 
And  sun  of  50ure  sorow  abreggyd. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.  IS. 

ALEHOOFE.  Ground  ivy.  According  to  Gerard, 
it  was  used  in  the  making  of  ale.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  250. 
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A.LSICHE.    Alike;  equally. 

Lsj*  ftmrth  idle  man  altUht 
Wlwt  h«  hath  lefte  of  his  Uvefcye. 

Chmttr  Plan**  !•  Itt* 
ALEIDE.    Abolished ;  pfot  down. 

Thci  amoog  the  puple  he  put  to  the  resume* 
JUUm  elle  lather  kwci  that  loiif  hadde  beo  uaed. 

Wm.  amd  Me  Wtrwolf,  p.  188. 
Do  Bom  alio  Idi  hare  the  leld. 
And  alle  thrc  sulcn  bcD  oleid. 

MS.  Dtgtp  m,  f.  186. 

ALE-INXORNES.  New  ale.  See  Huloet's 
Abcedarium,  1552|  in  ▼. 

I  wUl  make  the  drlneke  wone  than  good  at«  in 
Cfte  eomcr.  Tftenyf «f «  p.  M. 

ALEIS.    (1)  Alas  I    North. 

(2)  Aloes. 

Cheriie,  of  whiche  many  one  fklne  It, 
Notia,  and  uMg,  and  bolai. 

Apin.  nf  tht  Bm9,  1977. 

(3)  AUeys. 

AVkt  the  oMf  were  made  playne  with  sond. 

MS.  HarL  11$,  f.  147< 

ALEIVED.    ADemted;  relieved.    Surrey. 
ALEKNIGHT.    A  frequenter  of  alehouses.   See 
Cotgrave,  in  y.  Bette;    Florio,  in  ▼.  Bwne; 
Baref s  Alvearie,  in  v.  Ale;  Harrison's  Descr. 
of  Eng^  p.  170. 
ALEMAYNE.    Germany. 

Upon  the  londe  of  Jlema^nt. 

Cower,  ed.  1539,  f.  14fi. 

ALENDE.    Landed. 

At  what  haven  thai  almde. 
Am  tit  agen  hem  we  seholle  wtnde 
With  hon  an  armci  hrighte. 

JRraiAnm,  p.  4S8. 

ALENGE.    Grievous. 

Now  am  I  out  of  this  daunger  lo  oteigv. 
Wherefore  I  am  gladde  it  for  to  penerer. 

Cbrnpteynee  s/  them  thea  ben  to  late  Marped. 

ALEOND.     By  land. 

Wame  tbow  every  porta  thatt  noo  ichyppia  a-ry ve. 
Nor  alio  tdeentd  stranger  throg  my  realroe  pas. 
But  the  for  there  truage  do  pay  markia  fyve. 

Sharp'*  Cof.  M^eU  p.  99. 

ALE-POLE.    An  ale-stake,  q.  t. 

Another  brought  her  Iwdcs 

Of  Jet  or  of  cole. 

To  oflkr  to  the  aie-pole.    8kelUm*e  Worke,  i.  1 18. 
ALE-POST.    A  maypole.    Weet. 
ALES.  Alas!    See  the  Legendae  CathoHcsB,  p.  5. 
ALESE.    To  loose;  to  free.    (A.-S.) 

To  day  thou  lalt  aleeed  be.     M8.IHt^9&»  f.  190. 

ALE-SHOT.  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  within 
a  forest  hy  an  officer  of  the  same.    PhUUpe, 

ALE-SILVER.  A  rent  or  tribute  paid  yearly  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  hy  those  who  sell 
ale  within  the  dty.    Mieye. 

ALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  before  an  alehouse, 
by  way  of  sign.  Speght  explained  it  a  nui^ofei 
and  hence  have  arisen  a  host  of  stupid  blun- 
ders; but  the  ale-stake  was  also  railed  the 
maypole,  without  refeftnce  to  the  festive  pole. 
See  Tarlton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,  p.  56. 
Gfose  gives  ale-pott  as  a  term  for  a  maypole. 
See  his  Class.  Diet.  Yulg.  Song,  in  v.  and  supra. 
Palsgrave,  f.  17,  translates  it  by  *'  le  moy  d'une 
taveme/'  From  Dekker's  WonderAil  Yeare, 
1603,  quoted  by  Brand,  it  appears  that  a  bush 


was  frequently  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ale- 
stake.  See  Btuh.  Hence  may  be  explained 
the  lines  of  Chancer : 

A  gartond  had  he  lette  upon  his  hcde« 
Aa  gret  aa  it  werin  for  an  aU^ake, 

Urn^e  ed,  p.  f. 

Which  have  been  erroneously  interpreted  in 
Warton's  Hist.  EngL  Poet.  i.  56.  But  the 
bush  was  afterwards  less  naturaUy  applied,  for 
Kennett  tells  us  **  the  coronated  frame  of  wood 
hung  out  as  a  sign  at  taverns  is  called  a  ituh" 
See  his  Glossary,  1816,  p.  35.  Cf.  Hawkins' 
EngL  Dram.  i.  109 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12255 ; 
Beliq.  Antiq.  L  14 ;  Hampson's  Calend.  L  281 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  320. 

She  aa  an  ale-Make  gay  and  flreth. 
Half  hlr  body  ihe  had  away  e-gilT. 

MS,  Laud.  416,  f.  66. 
For  lyke  aa  thee  jolye  aIe-hou«e 

Ic  alwayca  knowen  by  the  good  ale-etake, 
8o  are  proude  jelott  sone  perceaved,  to. 
By  theyr  pronde  foly,  and  wanton  gate. 

BanMeite  TreaHee,  p.  4. 
ALESTALDER.    A  stallion.    Eatt  Suttex, 
ALESTAN-BEARER.    A  pot-boy.    SeeUigins' 

adaptation  of  the  Nomenclator,  p.  505. 
ALESTOND.    The  ale-house. 

Therefore  at  length  Sir  Jefferie  bethought  him  of 

a  feat  whereby  lie  might  both  visit  the  alvetond, 

and  aim  keepe  hia  othe.   Jfor.  Prelaie'e  Epietht  p.  M. 

ALE-STOOL.    The  stool  on  which  casks  of  sle 

or  beer  are  placed  in  the  cellar.    £a»t. 
ALET.  (1)  A  kind  of  hawk.    Howel  aays  it  is 
the  **  true  faucon  that  comes  from  Peru." 

(2)  A  small  plate  of  steel,  worn  on  the 
shoulder. 

An  alet  enamelde  he  oche*  In  aondire. 

Mitrte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  80. 

(3)  Carved,  applied  to  partridges  and  pheasants. 
Soke  of  HuaUinge. 

ALEVEN.  Eleven.  Cf.  Maitland's  Early  Printed 
Books  at  Lambeth,  p.  322;  Bale's  Kynge  Johao, 
p.  80 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 

He  trips  about  with  iincopaoe. 

He  capers  very  quicke  \ 
Pull  trimly  there  of  seven  aleeen. 
He  sheweth  a  pretty  tiieke. 

Gaiflride  and  Bernardo,  UfO, 
1  have  had  therto  lechys  eleven, 
And  they  gave  me  medyslns  alle. 

Jf&  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  i;  46. 

ALEW.    Halloo. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew, 
Aa  women  wont,  but  with  dcepe  sighes  and  singulfs 
few.  Faerie  Queenot  V.  vi.  13. 

ALE-WIFE.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 
SeeTaleofaTub,  iv.  2. 

ALEXANDER.  Great  parsley.  Said  by  Mln- 
sheu  to  be  named  from  Alexander,  its  pre- 
sumed discoverer. 

ALEXANDER'S-POOT.    PdUtory.    Skhmer. 

ALEXANDRYN.    Alexandrian  work. 
Syngly  was  she  wrappyd  pexfay* 
With  a  mauntelle  of  hermyn, 
Coverid  was  with  Mexaniryn. 

MS.  Rawl,  C.  86,  f.  191. 

ALEXCION.    Election. 

Be  alescion  of  the  lordyn  free. 

The  erle  tokc  they  ihoo.  &le  qf  TWra*,  UQSi 
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ALSTD.    Ldddown.    SetJleide. 
Do  Bon  MO  iehav*  the  teyd* 
Ant  alia  thra  shule  ben  atejMi 
With  buere  foule  crokes. 

Wrighta  I^rie  Fottrp,  p.  105. 
For  al  lore,  leman,  tcbe  teyd, 
LeCe  now  that  wiUe  be  doon  aUifd* 

Ltgmdm  CatMUmp  p.  S30. 

ALETE.    AnaUey.    (^.-iV.) 

An  homicide  thorto  han  they  hized 
That  in  an  ol^re  had  a  prlvce  place. 

Chamem',  CmL  T.  UttB. 

ALEYN.    Alone. 

Uj  lemmaB  and  I  wont  forth  eleyn. 

Omv  ^  Wmruriek,  MIddMMI  MS. 

ALETNE.  (1)  To  alienate. 

In  caee  they  dyde  eyther  idle  or  alerw  the  same 
or  ony  parte  thcrof,  that  the  nme  Bdwarde  shulde 
have  yt  before  any  other  num. 

Wrl^f*  MamaMc  Ltittn,  p.  86. 

(2)  Laid  down.  So  explained  in  Urry*i  MS. 
oollectiona. 

ALF.  (1)    Half; part;  tide. 

The  Bratont  to  helpe  her  u{f,  Tatte  aboote  were. 

Red.  GIOMc.  p.  SU. 

(3)  An  elf;  a  deviL 

With  his  teth  he  con  hit  tag. 
And  a(/k  Rofjrn  tagon  to  rug. 

MS,  Ikmee  90S,  t  11. 

ALFAREZ.  An  enaign.  (^on.)  The  term  ii 
used  bj  Ben  Jonson,  end  Beaomont  and 
Fletcher.  According  to  Nares,  who  refers  to 
MS.  HarL  6804,  the  word  waa  in  use  in  our 
army  during  the  dTil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  also  written  dfferet, 

ALFEYNLT.    Slothfully;  sluggishly.  Prtm^t, 

ALFRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judicial  as- 
trology, explained  by  Kersey  to  be  "  a  tempo- 
rary power  which  the  planets  have  over  the 
life  of  a  person." 

Ill  And  the  cusp  and  «{/Hdsria, 
And  know  wliat  planet  1a  in  eaiimi. 

AUntmmutr,  iL  5. 

iLFTN.  (I)  So  spelt  by  PalsgrtTe,  f:  1 7,  and  also 
by  Caxton,  but  see  Aiifyn.    The  alfyn  was  the 
bishop  at  chess.    Is  affynt  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i 
83,  a  mistake  for  otfynt  / 
(2)  A  lubberly  fellow ;  a  sluggard. 

Now  certcs,   lals  lyr  Wawayne,  mycho  wondyre 

have  I 
That  lyche  an  aXjyiu  as  thow  dare  ipeke  lyche 
wordei.  Mvrtt  Arthmn,  M8.  lAneoiH,  f.  87. 

ALGAROT.  A  chemical  preparation,  made  of 
butter  of  antimony,  diluted  in  a  large  quantity 
of  Winn  water,  till  it  turn  to  a  white  powder. 

ALGATES.  Always ;  all  manner  of  ways ;  how- 
ever ;  at  all  events.  Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
It  is,  as  Skinner  observes,  a  compound  of  oA 
and|Mi/0f,  or  ways.  (^..JL)  Tooke's  etymo- 
logy is  wholly  inadmissible.  Cf.  Diversions 
of  Purley,  p.  94 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7013 ; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  36. 

ThoM  were  ther  uehon  afgate. 

To  ordeyae  for  theie  maiomia  aiUte. 

OmttilutiiimsftfMfuohry,  p.  Ifi 
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ALGE.    Altogether.    {A,'S,) 

Sche  matte  thenne  olfv  fayle 
To  geten  him  whan  he  were  deed. 

Gow0r,  MS.  Suc.AmHq.  U4,  f.  ItfL 

ALGERE.    A  spear  used  in  fishing.    It  is  the 
translation  oi  Jiuema  in  the  Canterbury  MS. 
of  the  Medulla.    See  a  note  in  Prompt  Parv. 
p.  166. 
ALGIFE.    Although. 

Bche  man  may  khtow  in  hit  inward  thought 
This  lordea  death,  whoie  pere  k  hard  to  fynd* 
Mgif^  Knginnd  and  Prannoe  were  tiiorow  aaugfat* 

SksUmfa  fF<rik»»  I.  IS. 

ALGRADE.    A  kind  of  Spanish  wine. 
Both  olSfTwdf ,  and  reepioe  eke. 

Afiiirr  ^Lmo9  Tttgri,  958. 
Oiay,  and  e^fB>^>  fuid  other  y-newe.. 

JfbHe  Arthmn,  MS.  ZJmeoim,  f.  i& 

ALGRIM.    Arithmetic. 

The  name  of  this  craft  li  In  Latyn  algwwtfinut 
end  in  Englit  algrlm  /  and  It  is  namid  off  ^(yo*. 
that  ia  to  tay,  craft,  and  rimuu,  that  ia,  nounbre } 
and  for  tliit  tldilc  it  la  called  craft  of  noonbringc. 

MS.  OnUab.  LI.  !▼.  14. 

ALGUS.  A  philoaopher  frequently  mentioned 
by  early  writers,  as  the  inventor  of  Algorism. 
According  to  MS.  HarL  3742,  he  was  king  of 
Castile.    Cfl  MS.  Arundel  332,  £  68. 

ALHAFTE.  See  a  list  of  articles  in  the  Brit. 
Bibl.  iL  397. 

AL-HAL-DAT.  AU-haDowa  day,  Nov.  1st  Gmg. 

ALHALWE-MESSB.    AR-hallowa. 

The  moneth  of  Norembre*  after  jOhaimmmnm, 
Thai  wele  ia  to  mnembre,  com  kyag  WUliam  aUe 
frame.  Peter  Lmtigtufi,  p.  14ft. 

ALHALWEN-TTD.    The  feast  of  AU.hallows. 
Men  shulle  fynde  but  fewe  roo>lmkky»  whan  that 
they  be  peiaed  two  feer  that  thai  ne  have  mewed  hure 
hcedyi  by  AttuOwmUyd.  MS.  BodL  84C 

ALHIDADE.  A  rule  on  the  back  of  the  astro- 
labe, to  measure  heights,  breadths,  and  deptlu. 
See  Bloimt's  Glossogn^hia,  p.  18 ;  Cotg^ve, 
in  V.  AUdade. 

ALHOLDE.  ^  Alholde,  or  Gobelyn"  is  mentioned 
in  an  extract  from  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and 
Pauper,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  L  3. 

AL-HOLLY.    Entirely. 

I  luTe  him  told  ai  hottsf  min  eetat. 

Ckmuear,  Camt.  T.  TSTt. 

ALHONE.    Alone. 

^(AofMtotheputtehehede.         Asfif.  JnMf.iLlTS. 
ALIANT.    An  alien.    JUder. 

ALIBER.    Bacchus ;  liber  pater. 
AUber,  the  god  of  wyne. 
And  Hercules  of  kynoe  thyne. 

Kgng  Ahaammder,  SMO. 

ALICANT.    A  Spanish  wine  made  at  Alicant, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia.    It  is  differently 
spelt  by  our  old  writers.  See  Tymon,  ed.  Dyce, 
p.  39  ;  Higins*  Junius,  p.  91. 
Whan  he  had  dronke  ataunte 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alicaunt. 
Till  he  was  drounke  as  any  swyne.  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86. 

ALIED.    Anointed. 

He  tok  that  blode  that  was  so  br'ght. 
And  alied  that  gentil  knight. 

Amis  and  AmUamn,  2330. 

VLIEN.    To  alienate.    Naret. 
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ALISN-PRIORT.  A  priory  which  mi  tubordi- 
nate  to  a  Ibrdgn  monastery.  See  Biitton's 
Ardi.  Diet,  in  ▼.  Priory, 

A-LIFB.  Am  my  life;  exoeuiYely.  See  Win- 
tcr's  Tale,  vr.  3 ;  Beanmont  and  Pletcher,  ir.  55, 
»35,  309,  351. 

ALIFED.    Allowed.    Skumer. 

AUGHT.  (1)  Lighted ;  pitched. 

Open  iir  Oy,  that  geotfl  knJ^t. 
Y-wls  mi  loire  it  «lte  aUgkt, 

Olf  </  WmrwUta,  p.  S70. 
(I)T6fight;tokmdle.    Sitrrey. 
ALINLAZ.    Ananlace. 

Of  mIkUaZt  and  gwl  kmf  knlf, 
ThatatolMloTadalfliiMogrlif.  BntUk,n5L 

ALIRT.  Across.  (^.-&)  MS.  Bsvd.  Poet.  137, 
and  MS.  Donee  323,  read  aieryf  MS.  Donee 
104  has  ofary  /  and  MS.  BawL  Poet  38  reads 


SooiOM  laid*  hir  kffM  mUrif, 
Am  swidie  loKla  fconneCfa, 
And  mada  hlr  mooe  to  Plan, 
And  pRida  hym  of  grace. 

Pim*  Pbt^MMi,  p.  194. 
ALISANDRE.     Aloandzia.     CL  Ellis's  Met. 
Bom.  ii  36. 

At  JUmmdn  be  was  wban  it  was  woone. 

Oumetr,  CatU,  7.61. 
ALISAUNDBB.    The  herb  akxander,  q.  v. 
With  nVtmmitv  thaire-to,  ache  ant  anya. 

Writ^§  £4fHe  Fottnf,  p.  SOL 

ALUT.    Aligjhted ;  descended. 
And  dtyde  two  hoodied  }«r. 

And  two  and  thratty  rljt. 
After  that  oiue  iwata  Lord 

In  his  modar  alt^t,         US,  CM,  Trim.  Qmm.  57. 

ALKAKBNGT.    The  periscaiia.    See  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  10 ;  Higins's  Junins,  p.  125. 
ALKANET.    The  wild  bngios.    See  the  account 

of  it  in  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  799. 

It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  ancient  receipt  in 

the  Porme  of  Cnry,  p.  29,  as  used  for  co- 

looring. 
ALKANL    Tin.    HowelL 

ALKE.    Ilk;each. 

Now.  alrria,  for  yoar  cortaiy* 

Take  thla  for  no  vUaay, 

Bota{lw]nancrye50w«..       Th9  F>Mti,xwL 
ALKBNAMYE.    Alchemy.    (J.~N.) 

Yet  ar  tbar  fibicchea  in  fbcearea 

Of  fele  mcnnca  makyng. 

Experiments  of  eftwumya 

Thepeptetodeceyve.    JPfort  HouMftaian,  p.  IM. 
ALKBBE.    In  the  Forme  of  Cory,  p.  120,  is 
giTen  a  receipt  **  tot  to  make  rys  aOlere," 

ALKBS.    Elks. 

Aa  for  the  plowing  with  urea,  which  I  anppoae  to  be 
uoUkelie.  because  they  are  In  mine  opinion  untame- 
able*  and  atket,  a  thing  oommonlie  uaed  in  the  east 
eoimtrles.  HarrUan*§  Dtttr.  ^fEngUmd,  p.  186. 

ALKIN.    AU  kinds. 

Dragouns  and  lUkin  depcnes. 

Fire,  hail,  snaweis.  M8.  Bodi.  4Sfi»  £  tt. 

For  to  destroy  flesly  delite. 

And  aikint  lust  of  iichery. 

MS.  Bart  4196,  f .  lOS. 
ALKITOTLE.    See  Aleaiote. 
ALKONE.    Each  one. 


Than  Robyn  goes  to  Notyagbamt 

Hymselfe  momyng  allona. 
And  Utttlle  Johne  to  mery  Scbefeiraaet 
The  pathai  he  luew  eAene. 

MS.  Cattiub.  ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  IMi 
ALKTMISTBE.    An  alchemist 
And  whan  this  eOimiMyv  saw  his  time, 
Riseth  up,  sire  pncat,  <ittod  he,  and  stondadi  by  mo. 

Ctawasr,  Cairt.  T.  l$Stt 

ALL.  (1)  Although. 

^10  telll  not  aa  now  bis  obsOTvaacH. 

OhMMsr,  CmU.  T.  SMi. 

(2)  Entirely.  Var,  dUO,  Spenser  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  tsractfy, 

(3)  <' For  all,"  in  spite  of:  rartHuL  «<I11do 
itybr  all  yon  say  to  the  contrary." 

(4)J*AI1  that,"  until  that.  So  explained  hy 
Weber,  in  gloss  to  Kyng  Alisannder,  2145. 

(5)  <*  For  good  and  all,"  entirely.    North, 

And  shipping  oaza,  to  work  they  fUl, 
Like  man  that  row'd  /br  good  ttnd  off. 

Cottmeo  Worko^  ed.  17M,  p.  M7. 

(6)  Each.    Profoipt.  Parv. 
ALL-A-BITS.    AU  in  pieces.    North. 
ALL-ABOUT.  **  To  get  aU  about  in  one's  head," 

to  become  Ught-headed.    Herrfordah.     We 

have  also  '<  thsfs  aU  about  it,"  Le.  that  is  the 

whole  of  the  matter. 
ALL-ABROAD.  Squeezed  quite  flat.    Somerset. 
ALL-A-HOH.    All  on  one  side.     WUte. 
ALL-ALONG.    Constantly.     Var.  dial     Also 

'<  All  along  of,"  or  "All  along  on,"  entirely 

owing  to. 
ALL-AMANG.    Mingled,  as  when  two  flocks  of 

sheep  are  driven  together.     fFUte. 
ALL-AND-SOME.     Every   one;    everything; 

altogether. 

Thereof  spekys  the  apoateU  John, 
In  his  goepell  all  and  tome, 

MS.  AMhnifolo  61,  f.  83. 
We  are  betrayd  and  y-nome ! 
Horse  and  haxnem,  lords,  eU  m»d  oomol 

Richard  Coer  do  Lkm,  S88i. 
Thi  kyugdam  us  come. 
This  is  the  secunde  poynte  al  and  oomot 

atS.Domeo9Sa,t.3a 

ALLANE.    Alone. 

Hys  men  have  the  wey  tane ; 
In  the  forest  Oye  ys  aOano, 

MS.  OMfa6.  FT.  li.  38,  f.  174. 

ALL-ABMED.  An  epithet  applied  to  Cupid  in 
A  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ii  2,  unnecessarily 
altered  to  alarrMd  by  some  editors,  as  if  the 
expression  meant  armed  all  over,  whereas  it 
merely  enforces  the  word  armed.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  by  Greene,  and  is  found  earlier 
in  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  215. 

ALL-AS-IS.  ^AUaeieXomtiA  this,"  L  e.  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it.    Her^ordth, 

ALL-A-TAUNT-O.  Fully  rigged,  with  masts, 
yards,  &c.    A  sea  term. 

ALLAT.  According  to  Kersey,  to  aUay  a  phea- 
sant is  to  cut  or  carve  it  up  at  table.  Thesub- 
stantive  as  a  hunting  term  was  applied  to  the 
set  of  hounds  which  were  ahead  ^ter  the  beaal 
was  dislodged. 

ALLAYMENT.    That  which  has  the  power  ol 
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allaying  or  abating  the  force  of  Bomething 
else.    Shot. 
ALL-B'EASE.    Gently ;  quietly,    fferefordth, 
ALL-BEDENE.  Forthwith.   Cf.  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  34 ;  Havelokt  730,  2841 ;  Coventry  Mys- 
teries, p.  4  i   Gloss,  to  Ritson's  Met.  Rom. 

p.  360. 

Thane  thay  layde  •^4y(fflM, 
B«th«  kjDge  and  qwene. 
The  doghtty  knyght  in  the  gvene 
Haie  wonnene  the  gree. 

Sir  Degr0Mnt0t  MS.  Lteeobi. 
Whan  thai  were  wanhen  a^6etf«M«, 
He  let  hym  downe  hem  betwene. 

JfS.  Cantali,  Ff  t.  48,  f .  14. 

ALL-BE-THOUGH.    Albeit.    SMnner. 

ALLE.  Ale.  See  this  form  of  the  word  in 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  151 ;  The  Feest,  v.  It 
apparently  means  old  in  the  Towneley  Myste- 
ries, p.  101. 

ALLECT.  To  allure;  to  bring  together;  to 
collect.    {Lai.) 

I  beyng  by  your  noble  and  notable  qualities 
atieettd  and  encouraged,  moite  hertely  require  your 
helpe,  and  humbly  detyre  your  ayde. 

Hatr*  Union,  1548,  Htn.  IV.  f.  87* 

ALLECTIVE.  Attraction;  allurement   Seethe 

Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  390. 

ror  what  better  oIUcHm  ooulde  Satan  deviie  to 
allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  tervf. 
tude.  Northbr^eMi  Treatiaa,  1577* 

ALLECTUARY.    An  electuary. 

JtUctuartf  arrectyd  to  redrei 

These  feverous  axya.  Skdion**  Wwk»t  i.  9S. 
ALLEFEYNTE.  Slothful;  inactive.  Prompt.Parv. 
ALLEGATE.  (1)  To  allege.  See  Peele's  Works, 

iu.  66 ;  Skelton's  Works,  i.  356. 
(2)  Always;  algate.    {A.-S.) 

Ac,  aUegai§t  the  kynges 

Loaen  ten  ageyni  on  In  weiiyuges. 

K^g  JlUaunder,  0094. 

ALLEGE.    To  quote ;  to  dte. 

And  for  he  wold  hU  looge  tale  abrege. 
He  wolde  non  auctoritee  alleg0. 

Chaucer  t  Cant.  T,  9532. 

ALLEGTAUNCE.    Citation ;  the  act  of  quoting. 
Translated  bv  allegacio,  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  9. 
ALLE-HALWEN.    Allhallows. 

Here  feat  wol  be,  withoute  nay. 
After  AUt-halvftn  the  eyght  day. 

Con^.  i^Matonrp,  p.  32. 

ALLE-HOOL.  Entirely;  exactly.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  151 ;  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  38. 
JUe  ahswers  to  omninot  and  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  grammatically  be  used  in  composition. 
JOe  ^,   MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  24.     See 

ALLELUYA.    The  wood-sorreL     Gerard. 
ALLE-LYKELY.  In  like  manner.  Prompt.  Parv. 

ALLEMAIGNE.  A  kind  of  solemn  music,  more 
generally  spelt  Almain,  q.  v.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  several  dances,  the  new  allemaigne, 
the  old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  108,  and  the 
figures  given.     See  Brit.  BibL  ii.  164,  610. 

ALLEMASH-DAY.  Grose  says,  L  e.  AUumage- 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  Canterbury  silk- 
weavers  began  to  work  by  candle-hght.  Kent* 


ALLEMAUNDIS.    Almonds. 

Tberfore  Jacob  took  grete  5erdls  )f  popelen,  and 
ot  alUmaundia,  and  of  planes,  and  in  party  dtde  awey 
the  rynde.  Wiektijfk,  MS.  Rod/.  277- 

ALLEN.  Grass  land  recently  broken  up.  Suffolk. 
Major  Moor  says,  ''  unenclosed  land  that  has 
been  tilled  and  Idt  to  run  to  feed  for  sheep." 

ALLE-ONE.    Alone;  solitary. 

JUlo-on*  he  leved  that  drery  knyghte. 
And  ione  he  went  awaye. 

MS.  lAneolH  A.  i.  17.  f.  109. 

ALLER.  (1)  An  alder  tree.  A  common  form  of  the 

word,  still  used  in  the  western  counties.    See 

Florio,  in  ▼.  Jlno;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ireland, 

p.  178 ;  Gerard's  HerbaU,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1469. 

(2)  OfalL    It  is  the  gen.  pL 

Adam  was  oure  aller  fader. 
And  Eve  wa«  of  hymselve. 

Pi«rt  nmgkmtm,  p.  312. 
Than  thai  It  closed  and  gvn  hyng 
Thaire  alier  lele*  thereby.      MS.  CM.  Afam.  xvlii .  C 
ALLER-FLOAT.     A  species  of  trout,  usually 
large  and  well  grovm,  frequenting  the  deep 
holes  of  retired  and  shady  brooks,  under  the 
roots  of  the  alter,  or  alder  tree.  North.    It  is 
also  called  the  aOer-trout. 
ALLER-FURST.    The  first  of  alL 

Tho,  aller^ftirot,  he  unduntode 
That  he  was  ryght  kyngia  blod. 

K^g  jUiMWtitr,  1MB. 

ALLER-MOST.    Most  of  all. 

To  wraththe  the  God  and  palen  the  fend  hit 
icrveth  iMormoot.    Wright*  Pul.  Songt,  p.  396. 

ALLERNBATCH.  A  kind  of  botch  or  old  sore. 
Exmoor.  Apparentiy  connected  with  allert,  a 
Devonshire  word  for  an  acute  kind  of  boil  or 
carbuncle. 
ALLERONE.  Apparently  the  pinion  of  a  wing, 
in  the  following  passage.  Roquefort  hasoiierton, 
a  bird  of  prey. 

Tak  pympemolle,  and  itanipe  it,  and  take  the 
Jeute  therof,  and  do  therto  the  greae  of  the  aUtrono 
of  the  gose-wenge,  and  drope  it  in  thyne  eghne. 

MS.  Uneoln.  Med.  f.  £83. 
ALLES.    Very;   altogether;  all;    even.      See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17 ;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  176. 
ALLESAO.    Lost.    (A.-S.) 

Biiek  him  wij  milde  mod. 
That  for  out  otlesad  is  blod. 

MS.  Egerten  613.  f,  S. 

ALLE-SOLYNE-DAY.    All  Souls'  Day.     See 
MS.  HarL  2391,  quoted  in  Hampson's  Kalen- 
darium,  ii.  11. 
ALLETHER.    Gen.  pL  of  alL 

Than  doth  he  dye  for  oure  aUether  good. 

Ow.  M^st.  p.  J-^ 
ALLETHOW.    Although. 

Torrent  thether  toke  the  way, 
Werry  atiethow  he  were. 

Torrent  t/  Bortugal,  p.  i**- 

ALLETOGEDE  RS.    Altogether. 

Into  the  water  he  ca»t  hit  sheld, 
Croke  and  alUtogedere  it  held. 

Ibrrent  of  Portugal,  p  SB, 

ALLEYS.    Eleven. 

Fthulfe  in  that  like  manere, 
WuDn«tl  at  Rome  aUevr  jcrc. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  41.  f.  Oft 
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ALUiTSNTHE.    The  elerenth. 

Tbt  albMiiCft*  wyntur  wu  witturl) 
Ther  aftfr,  m  teUeth  ut  me  to  dy. 

CurMr  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  t  13. 

ALLE.WBLDAND.    Omnipotent. 

That  I  before  Godc  aOwmtdand 
Wcme  in  the  liht  of  UvyancL 

MS.  BodL  4i5»  f.  S7- 

ALLEY.    The  conclusion  of  a  game  at  football, 
when  the  ball  baa  passed  the  bounds.  Yorkth. 
A  dunce  taw,  made  of  alabaster,  is  so  called 
by  bojs.    See  the  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  358. 
ALLEYDE.    Alleged. 

With  alle  hire  herte  lehe  him  preyde. 
And  many  another  cause  atUifdt, 
That  he  with  hire  at  horn  abide. 

Cawtr,  MS.  Soc  jintiq.  134,  f.  115. 

ALLE.5IF.    Although.  See^^-Aoo2. 
Y  wyl  make  50W  no  reyn  carpynf , 
jlUt  54f  hit  myjte  aom  men  lyke. 

MS,  Bedt.  48.  f.  47- 

ALL-FOOLS-DAT.    The  first  of  April,  when  a 
costom  previils  of  making  fools  of  people  by 
sendmg  them  on  ridiculous  errands,  &c  whence 
the  aboYe  name.    See  further  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  L  76.    The  custom  seems  to  haye  be^ 
borrowed  by  us  from  the  French,  but  no  satis- 
factory account  of  its  origin  has  yet  been  given. 
ALL-FOURS.    A  well-known  game  at  cards,  said 
by  Cotton,  in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  81,  to  be  "  very  much  played  in  Kent." 
ALL-GOOD.    The  herb  good  Henry.     Gerard. 
ALLHALLOWN-SUMMER.  Late  summer.   In 
1  Henry  lY.  L  2,  it  simply  appears  to  mean  an 
old  man  with  youthful  passions. 
ALLHALLOWS.  Satirically  written  by  Heywood 
as  a  single  saint.     See  his  play  of  the  Foure  PP, 
1569,  and  the  following  passage : 
Here  ia  another  reiyke,  eke  a  precyoui  one. 
Of  AU  h0lowe»  the  UeMyd  jaw-bone» 
Which  reiyke,  without  any  fayle, 
Agaynst  poyaon  chefely  dothe  prevayle. 

Pardoner  and  the  Frere^  1533. 

AI.L-HEAL.  The  herb  panax.  See  Gerard's 
Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  1004 ;  Plorio,  in  v. 
Aekilea. 

ALL-HID.  According  to  Nares,'the  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  See  Hide-Fox,  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dekker,  as  quoted  by  Steevens ; 
but  Cotgrave  apparently  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Hoodman-blind,  in  v.  Clignemuesetf  CUne- 
mueetie,  Cotgrave  also  mentions  Harry-racket, 
which  is  the  game  of  hide-and-seek.  See 
Hoodman-iUnd,  "A sport call'dotf-Auf, which 
ii  a  meere  children's  pastime,"  is  mentioned 
in  A  Curtaine  Lecture,  12mo,  Lond.  1637, 
p.  206.  See  also  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  iU.  187; 
Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  64. 

ALL-HOLLAND'S-DAY.  The  Hampshire  name 
for  All  Saints'  Day,  when  plum-cakes  are  made 
and  called  All  Holland  cakes.  Middleton  uses 
the  word  twice  in  this  form.  See  his  Works, 
iL  283,  ▼.  282. 

ALLHOOYE.     Ground  ivy.    Mineheu. 

ALLHOSB.  The  herb  horsehoof.  See  Florio, 
in  Y.  JUehw. 


ALL-I-BITS.    All  in  pieces.    North. 

ALLICHOLLY.  Melancholy.  Shskespeare  uses 
this  word,  put  into  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
persons,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Yerona,  iv.  2,  and 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  L  148,  197,  where  the  word  is 
spelt  two  different  ways. 

ALLICIATE.    To  attract.    {Lat.) 

Yea,  the  Tery  rage  of  humllitie,  though  it  be 
moAt  violent  and  dangerous,  yet  It  is  sooner  alhviaud 
by  ceremony  tiian  compelled  by  vertue  of  office. 

Brit.  Bibi.  ii.  188. 

ALLIENY.    An  alley ;  a  passage  in  a  building. 

See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet,  in  v.  yiUey. 
ALLIGANT.    A  Spanish  wine.    See  AUeant. 
In  dreadful  darkeneise  Migant  lies  drown'd. 
Which  marryed  men  Invoke  for  procreation. 

Paequira  Palinadta,  1634. 

ALLIGARTA.  The  alligator.  Ben  Jonson  uses 
this  form  of  the  word  in  his  Bartholomew 
Fair,  ii.  1. 
ALL-IN-A-CHARM.  Talking  sloud.  WUia, 
ALL-IN-ALL.  Everything.  Shakespeare  has  the 
phrase  in  a  well-knovm  passage,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
and  several  other  places. 

In  London  ihe  buyes  her  head,  her  face,  her 
fkshion.     O  London,  thou  art  her  Paradijie.  her 
heaven,  her  aU-in-aUl  Tuke  on  Painting,  1616,  p.tiO. 
Thou'rt  aU  In  ail,  and  all  In  eVry  part. 

Chbenf'e  Divine  GUmptes,  p.  75. 

The  phrase  all  in  all  with,  meant  very  intimate 
or  familiar  with.    See  Howell's  Lexicon,  in  v. 
ALL-IN-A-MUGGLE.    All  in  a  litter.     IVUtt. 
ALLINE.    Anally. 

Wisdom  is  Immortality'i  attine. 
And  immortality  if  wisdom's  gain. 

Middteton'g  Work;  w.  994. 

ALLINGE.  Totally;  altogether.  (J.-S,)  Cf.Const. 

of  Masonry, p.  37;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  7; 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  48 ;  Maundevile's Travels,  p.  189. 

For  hire  faired  and  hire  chere, 

Ich  hire  bou^te  olfli^*  m>  dere. 

F/or.  and  BtoncJb.  674. 
Ich  bote  that  thou  me  telle, 
Nouthe  thou  art  aUingu^n  here. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  187 

ALL-IN-ONE.  At  the  same  time. 
But  all  in  one  to  eirery  wight, 
There  was  sene  conning  with  esute. 

Chaucer'e  Dreame,  070. 

ALL-IN-THE-WELL.  A  juvenile  game  in 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood.  A  circle  ia 
made  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  termed 
the  well,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long,  virith  a  button 
balanced  on  the  top.  Those  desirous  of  playing 
give  buttons,  marbles,  or  anything  else,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  the  privilege  of  throwing 
a  short  stick,  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
at  the  peg.  Should  the  button  fly  out  of  the 
ring,  the  player  is  entitled  to  double  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  ilso  practised  at  the  Newcastle  raced, 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  north, 
vnth  three  pegs,  which  are  put  into  three  cir- 
cular holes,  made  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this  case 
each  hole  contains  a  peg,  about  nine  inches 
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long,  upon  which  are  deposited  either  a  mull 
knnn  or  some  copper.  The  person  playing 
gives  so  mnch  for  «u:h  stick,  tnd  gets  all  the 
articles  that  are  thrown  off  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
ontside  of  the  holes. 
ALLISON.    The  wood-rose.    So  at  least  Plono 

seems  to  understand  it,  in  v.  AUuo» 
ALL-LANQ-OFF.   Entirely  owing  to.    Nwth, 
That  I  luTo  no  chllda  hidur  tUle, 
Hit  is  ol-Umtf-im  Oodd«  wille. 
Curmr  JAmiH,  JUS.  OdII.  2Wm.  Cantah,  f.  64. 
Therby  wbt  th«l  it  wu  M« 
Zjongt  one  her*  and  not  one  Landayallo. 

MS,  RawL  C.  86,  f.  194. 

ALL-LOVES.  The  phrase  qf  aU  hoa,  or  fir  aU 
loMit  L  e.  hy  all  means,  occurs  twice  in 
Shakespeare,  and  occasionally  in  contemporary 
writers.  The  earliest  instance  I  have  met  with 
is  in  the  romance  of  Ferumhras,  helow  quoted. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  Boswell's  Malone, 
viiL  82 ;  and  Nares,  in  ▼.  Lovet. 
And  lalde  to  him  the  most*  go 

To  vlMtcB  the  priaoneris  that  daye, 
And  laid,  lir,  for  o/tf  hvet. 

Late  me  thy  priaoneree  leen ; 
I  wole  the  glfe  both  golde  and  f loves. 

And  eouniail  shalle  it  bene.  MUdUhttl  MS. 

Alack,  where  are  you?  tpeali,  an  if  you  hear! 
Speak,  of  aU  tomal  I  iwoon  almost  with  fear. 

A  Midt.  Vlghfa  Drtam,  11.  S. 

ALL-MANNER-A-WOT.   Indiscriminate  abuse. 
Suffolk, 

ALLMEES.    Alms.   East  Sutntf.    See  the  ex- 
ample under  Almeue, 

ALL-OF-A-HUGH.    All  on  one  side.    Si^olk, 

ALL-OF-A-ROW.    A  child's  game.    Suffolk. 

ALLONGE.    All  of  us.    Somemt. 

ALLONELL    Exclusively.    Gf.  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic  Letters,  p.  126 ;  Supp.  to  Hardyng,  f.  44 ; 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  54 ;   Maundevile's  Travels, 
p.  8 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  427 ;  Hall,  Edw.  IV. 
f.  12 ;  Patteme  of  Painefull  Adventures,  p.  239 ; 
Minot's  Poems,  pp.  133, 152. 
Now  wold  I  fayne  sum  myrthie  make, 
jNU-9n«H  for  my  ladyi  sake.  MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  1. 6. 
We  ipeieH  nojte  the  jatei  of  citee  to  that  entent 
hut  to  afiyvcatande  the,  hot  oUaMp  for  the  drede 
of  Dariut,  kyng  of  Peite. 

MS,  IMttoln  A.  L  17,  f.  10. 

ALL-ON-END.    Eager;  impatient.    Stmerset, 

ALLOTTERY.    An  allotment    Shak. 

ALLOUS.    AH  of  us.    Somerset. 

ALL-OUT.  Entirely;  quite.  Minsheuhasitfor 
a  carouse,  to  drink  aO  out,  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.  26,  244 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2101.  Still 
in  use  in  the  former  sense  in  the  norCh  of 
England  and  in  Scotland. 

Thane  come  theiee  wikkyde  Jewet,  and  whene 
they  tawe  thiee  two  thefei  that  hang  by  oure  Lorde 
ooe-lyfe,  they  brake  theyre  thect,  and  ilewe  theme 
aU»-0wtt,  and  eaite  theme  vllalnely  Into  a  dyke. 

MS,  Uneatn  A.  1.  17,  f.  164. 

ALL-OVERISH.  Neither  aick  nor  weU.  Var, 
dial 

ALLOW.  To  approve.  A  Scripture  word.  See 
Romans,  xiv.  22;  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v.  Perhaps 
connected  with  alowe,  to  praise.    (^.-iV.) 

ALLOWANGE.    Approbation.    Skak. 


ALLOWED.  licensed.  An  **  aOomsd  MP*  k 
a  term  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth 
Night,  L  5.  InHoIlyband'8Dictionaiie,1593, 
mention  is  made  of  <'an  allowed  care  or 
chariot." 

ALL-PLAISTER.    Ahiblaster.     Yorksh. 

ALLS.  (1)  Aries,  q.  v.    North. 

(2)  Also.    (^..&) 

Thare  was  crakked  many  a  crowne 
Of  wild  Scottet,  and  aUt  of  tame. 

ALL.SALES.    All  times.   Suffolk,   <«  Saltt"  is 
of  course  merely  a  form  of  eele  or  eele.    See 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  65. 
ALL-SEED.    The  orach.    Skinner, 
ALL-SEER.    One  who  sees  everything.    Skak. 

ALL-THE-BIRDS-IN-THE-AIR.  A  Suffolk 
game.  See  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238;. 
where  another  game  is  mentioned  called  all- 
the-fishes-in-the-sea. 

ALL-TO.    Entirely.    In  earlier  writers,  the  to 
would  of  course  be  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  but 
the  phrase  aU-to  in  the  Elizabethan  writers 
can  scarcely  be  always  so  explained. 
Meicutk/e  ycy  hand  had  ai-to  flroien  mlneb 

Rammu  mmd  JMiitt,  IflflS. 

ALL-TO-NOUGHT.    Completely.     rar,diaL 

ALL-TO-SMASH.  Smashed  to  pieces.  Somermt. 
The  phrase  is  not  peculiar  to  that  county.    A 
Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill- 
dam  had  burst,  exclaimed,  **  Maister,  maister, 
dam*s  brossen,  and  ow'f /o^ffnMuA/" 
ALLUTERLY.    Altogether ;  whoUy. 
At  yf  thy  love  be  set  oihitaHw 
Of  niee  lust,  thy  travail  fa  in  vain. 

MS,  SaU.  Anh.  B,  94. 
ALLUVION.    A  washing  away.    (Lot.) 

ALL-WATERS.  <<  I  am  for  off  watered'  L  e.  I 
can  turn  my  hand  to  anything.  A  proverbial 
expreuion  used  by  the  clown  in  Twelfth 
Night,  iv.  2. 

ALLY.    The  aisle  of  a  church.     Var,  dial 

ALLYFE.    Although.    This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  a  letter  dated  1523,  in  Monast. 
Angl.  iv.  477. 
ALL-Y-FERE.    Altogether. 

And  hurre  lappe  wu  hole  ajeyn  oU-ihMw. 

CkTDN.  VUodmn,  p.  74 

ALMAIN.  (1)  A  German. 

Upon  the  tame  pretence,  to  funlth  them  a  band 
Of  Jlmains,  and  to  them  for  their  itout  captain  garo 
The  valiant  Martin  Swan. 

i)fm«M,  ed.  1788,  p.  1102. 

(2)  A  kind  of  dance.  A  stage  direction  in 
Peele's  Works,  L  28,  is,  **  Hereupon  did  enter 
nine  knights  in  armour,  treading  a  warlike 
abttain,  by  drum  and  fife." 

ALHIAIN-LEAP.    A  dandng  leap;  a  kind  of 
jig.    See  Fiorio,  in  v.  Chiaranidna. 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table  ftom  New-NoChinf » 
And  take  hie  fllmaii»4«vittto  a  cuitard. 

JDmi/  ii  an  Am,  IV 

ALMAIN-RIVETS.  Moveable  rivets.  The  term 
was  applied  to  a  light  kind  of  armour,  "  so 
called,"  says  Minsheu,  *' because  they  be 
rivetted,   or  buckled,   after  the  old  Abnan 
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fidnon."  8eeTert.Vetiittp.622;Holinthed, 

Hilt  Irckncly  p.  56;    Sharp's  Cor.  Myst. 

p.  195. 
ALMAN.     A  kind  of  hawk,   mentioned  hy 

Howell,  and  alio  called  hy  him  the  Dutch 

hlcoiL 
ALMAKDIN.    Made  of  almond. 

And  It  was  ao  mimmmdim  wand* 
That  ilk  firut  tharon  thai  Cud, 
Almandet  was  groun  tharon. 

M8.  Colt,  Vupaa,  A.  IH.  f  .  19. 

ALMAND-MILK.  Ahnondi  gronnd  and  mixed 
with  milk,  broth,  or  water.  See  an  old  re- 
eript  in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5. 

ALMANDRIS.    Ahnond-trees. 

And  traai  thai*  warin  grate  fokon. 
That  berio  Bntln  In  ther  Mson, 
Sache  aa  maoaa  nutmaigglt  y^caU, 
That  Mta  of  aavour  baa  withall  t 
And  of  alwawrfrft  grate  plenty. 
Figgis,  and  many  a  date  tra. 

ALMANB-BELETT.    A  part  of  armonr,  men- 
tioned  in  an  account  of  Norham  Castle,  temp. 
Hen.  Vm.  in  Archaologia,  xriL  204. 
ALM  ANT.    Germany. 

littm  Fnlkoeomes,  that  to  kit  brother  gare 
Hb  land  In  Italy,  which  was  not  Haall, 
Anddwaitin  Jtaany. 

HsrringCMi'e  ^riaiSs,  U»l.  p.  19. 

j^  ALMARIB.  A  eopboard ;  a  pantry ;  a  safe. 
See  Kennetf  s  Gton.  MS.  Lanad.  1033.  The 
North  coontry  word  aimi^  seems  formed 
from  thia.  It  is  gloised  hy  the  French  ameire, 
In  MS.  Con.  Trin.  Cantab.  B.  xIt.  40.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parr.  pp.  10,  109,  315;  Beoon's 
Worici,  p.  468.  In  the  latter  place  Becon 
qnotca  Dent  xxnii.  17,  where  the  vulgate 
leadi  ha^^i  ;  a  reference  which  might  have 
istedthe  editor's  ennonious  note.  Howel  has 
the  prorerb,  **  There  is  God  in  the  almery.*' 
Ther  avarice  hadi  ahmmrtet. 


Pi€r§  Ttemghman,  p.  288. 

ALMABIOL.    A  cioiet,  or  cupboard,  in  which 
the  eodeiiastical  habiti  were  kept.    See  Brit- 
ton'i  Arch.  Diet  in  ▼.  Armarium, 
ALMATOUB.    An  ilmoner. 
After  hfan  spak  Dalmadas, 
A  rlche  AAnoSMfr  he  wia.    Kr»g  Mtoamtdmr,  90*9. 

ALMAYNB.    Germany. 
Thane  syr  Arthura  onooe,  Id  the  Angnste  theiaftyre, 
Enteres  to  Aimawn»  wyth  ostea  arrayed. 

MorU  Artkmt,  M8.  Ltaeota,  f.  78. 

ALMS.  Anehn.  (Don.)  «  Askes  of  afane-barke" 
are  mentioned  in  a  remedy  for  *'  contrariui 
hare"  m  MS.  Lincohi.  Med.  f.  282. 
ALMESFULLB.  Charitable.  It  is  fbnnd  in 
Pynaon'i  edition  of  the  Prompt  Panr.  See 
Mr.  Way's  edition,  p.  10. 

I  was  chaste  cnogh,  absthient,  and  alme^ttt,  and 
fbr  otbere  £th3yQg  I  Am*  note  dampned. 

MA  Hart.  1082,  f.  1. 

ALMESSB.    Alms.    Cf.  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  117. 
And  thns  All  great  almuat  he  dede, 
Whcrof  he  hndde  niasy  a  hade. 

Gowsr,  cd.  1U9,  t  95. 


ALMESTE.    Ahnost 

And  as  he  priked  North  and  lsC» 
I  UUe  It  you,  him  had  ataiaiCs 
Betlddeaiorycara.  OkenMr,  Onif.  r.  laOBS. 
ALMICANTARATH.      An  astrological  word, 
meaning  a  circle  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Digges  has  the  word  in  hii  Stratioticos,  1579, 
applied  to  dialling.    Cf.  Brit  Bibl.  iv.  58; 
Chancer  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed.  (Jrry,  p.  441. 
Meanwhile,  with  sdoferlcal  testrument. 
By  way  of  asliOuth  and  almimmtmnth, 

jUbwHtazotm  I.  7. 
ALMODZA.    An  alchemical  term  for  tin.    It  is 
so  employed  by  Chamocke  in  an  early  MS.  in 
my  possession. 

ALMOND-FOB-A.PARBOT.  A  kind  of  prover- 
bial  expression.  It  occurs  in  Skelton's  Works, 
U.  4  ;  Webster's  Works,  iii.  122.  Nash  and 
Wither  adopted  it  in  their  title-pages.  Douce, 
in  his  MS.  additioni  to  Ray,  explaini  it  "  some 
trifle  to  amuse  a  sffly  person." 

ALMOND-TURNACE.  <<  At  the  silver  nulls  in 
Cardiganshire,  they  have  a  particular  furnace 
in  which  they  melt  the  slags,  or  refuse  of  the 
Uthurge  not  stamped,  with  charcoal  only, 
which  they  call  the  aimondfiamaeeJ*  Kenmett, 
MS.  Laiud.  1033. 
ALMOND-MILK.  The  Latin  amigdolatum  is 
translated  by  atmond-myUte  in  MS.  BodL  604, 
f.  43.  See  Almand-mUi, 
ALMONESRTE.  Theahnonry.  In  a  fragment 
of  a  work  printed  by  Caxton,  in  Douce's  Col- 
lection, the  residence  of  our  earliest  printer  is 
stated  to  be  at  *'  the  aimonetrye  at  the  reed 
pale." 
ALMOSE.  Alma.  CI  HaU,  EdwardlV.  1 11 ; 
Becon's  Worits,  p.  20. 

Be  bad  hir  love  almaM  dede. 

hegtndm  CmlhMtm,  p.  53. 
And  therto  gude  in  alle  thyage. 
Of  almami  dedes  and  gude  herynge. 

MS,  Lbteoin  A.  i.  17.  f.  115. 
ALMOYN.    Ahni. 

For  fireres  ot  the  crolee,  and  monk  and  chanonn, 
Haf  drawen  la  o  volee  his  fMi  to  ther  almoyn. 

Pettr  Langtvft,  p.  189. 

ALMS-DRINK.  **  They  have  made  him  drink 
almt-drink,**  an  expression  used  in  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  iL  7,  to  signify  that  liquor  of 
another's  share  whidi  his  companion  drinks  to 
ease  him. 

ALMSMAN.  A  person  who  lives  on  alms.  See 
Richard  IL  iiL  3.  In  Becon's  Woriu,  p.  109, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  charitable  person. 

ALMURT.  The  upright  part  of  an  astrohibe. 
See  Qiaucer's  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  ed. 
Urry,p.442. 

ALMUSLES.    Without.almi. 

For  thef  Is  rere,  the  kmd  is  penylce ; 
For  pride  hath  slere,  the  lond  ii  almusim. 

WHghfi  P^.  &fiff,  p.  SS& 

ALMUTE.    A  governing  planet.    An  astroto* 

gical  term. 

One  that  by  Yiem  and  Aldebotan, 
With  the  afaiifiet.  am  tell  anythteg. 

BmnMfVa  Jtakm  Lamm,  IM6,  p.  M. 
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ALMYFLUENT.    Beneficent 

And  we  your  laid  humblie  terrmtt  thai  evennore 
pny  to  th«  ahHgfiueiU  God  for  your  prospmit  «Ute. 

DmU^t  York  RMorda,  p.  90. 

ALMTS-DYSSHB.  The  duh  in  the  old  bazo- 
nial  hall,  in  which  wu  put  the  hread  set  aside 
for  the  poor. 

And  his  almift  d^9$h§,  at  I  jon  Hiy» 
To  the  porett  man  that  be  can  fyndc. 
Other  ellya  I  wot  he  ia  unkynde. 

Soke  of  CWrfojye*  P*  30. 
ALMY3HT.    AU.powerfuL 

Pray  we  now  to  God  olmyjAf, 

And  to  hys  moder  Mary  bryjht* 

That  we  mowe  keepe  these  artyenlua  here. 

Const,  ef  Mamnrjft  p.  SI. 

AJ^NATH.    The  first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries, 
whence  the  first  mansion  of  the  moon  takes 
its  name. 
And  by  hb  eights  speres  in  hts  werkinf , 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  jilnath  was  shoTe 
Fro  the  bed  of  thilke  fix  Aries  above. 
That  In  the  ninthe  spere  considered  Is. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1U08. 

ALNER.  A  purse,  or  bag  to  hold  money.  {A.-N.) 

I  wyll  the  yere  an  alner, 
I-mad  of  sylk  and  of  fold  der, 

Wy th  fkyre  ymages  thre.  Lau^/U,  SI9. 

He  lokede  yn  hys  ainer. 
That  fond  hyin  spendyng  all  pleoer, 

Whan  that  he  hadde  nede. 
And  ther  nas  noon,  for  soth  to  say.      IbUL  7SS. 

ALNEWAY.    Always.    See  the  extracts  from 

the  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  in  Boacher. 
ALNIL.    And  only. 

Sertis,  sire,  not  Ic  nojt ; 
Ic  ete  sage  atnil  gras. 
More  harm  ne  did  ic  nojt. 

Wrighfo  Pflf .  Asfift,  p.  801. 
ALOD.    Allowed. 

Therfor  I  drede  lest  Ood  on  us  will  take  veiOanoe, 
For  syn  is  now  oIm  without  any  repentance. 

TowntUy  Uifttmioa,  p.  81. 

ALOES.  An  olio,  or  savoury  dish,  composed  of 
meat,  herbs,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients, 
something  similar  to  the  modem  dish  of  olives. 
The  receipt  for  aloes  is  given  in  the  Good 
Housewife's  Jewel,  1596.  See  also  Cooper's 
Elyot,  in  v.  Ttteetttm. 
ALOFEDE.    Praised.    {A.'S.) 

Now  they  spede  at  the  spurres,   withowttyne 

speche  more. 
To  the  marche  of  Meyes,  thels  manliche  knyghtea, 
That  fls  Lorrayne  aioftda,  as  Londooe  es  here. 

Mbrf*  Arthurs,  MS.  lAneoln,  t.  79. 

ALOFT.    **  To  come  aloft,"  L  e.  to  vault  or  play 
the  tricks  of  a  tumbler. 
Do  you  grumble  i  you  were  ever 
A  bralnleM  ass ;  but  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  ooMtf  alq/l>  aod  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

Maotingm's  Bondman,  1684,  UL  3. 
A-LOFTE.    On  high.    (A.^S.) 

Leve  thow  nevere  that  yon  light 

Hem  a-io/to  brynge, 

Ne  have  hem  out  of  belle. 

Pfert  Ploughman,  p.  378. 
iLOGE.    To  lodge ;  to  pitch.    {A.^S.) 
On  that  Ich  fair  roume 
To  ahgn  her  paviloun. 

ArUwur  and  MorUn,  p.  896. 


A-LOGGIT.    Lodged.  (A^S.) 

I  am  a4oggU,  thought  he,  best,  howaocvir  it  gooa. 

Chauetr,  ad.  Vrrp,  p.  fttf 

A-L06H.    Below.    (A.-S.) 
Lewed  men  many  tymcs 
Matotres  the!  apposen. 
Why  Adam  ne  hiled  noght  first 
His  mouth  that  eet  the  appul. 
Rather  than  his  llkame  n^fagh. 

Ptaro  Phughman,  p.  942. 

ALOMBA.    Tin.    ^oimAL 
ALONDE.    On  land. 

For  the  kcnde  that  he  was  best, 

JUando  men  he  gnou5.  MS.  OoU.  IVta.  Qien.  67. 

ALONG.  (1)  Slanting.    Oxtm. 

(2)  Used  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  as  '<  all 
along  of,"  L  e.  entirely  owing  to,  a  provincial 
phrase. 

I  can  not  tdl  wheron  it  waa  akng. 
But  wel  I  wotgretstrif  Is  us  among. 

Chawaw,  Cant.  T.  16388. 

(3)  Long. 

Here  I  saUe  the  gyve  alle  myn  heritage. 
And  als  akmg  as  I  lyve  to  be  In  thin  ostage. 

Pttor  Ijmgt^ft,  p.  186. 

(4)  The  phrases  tqf  along  anddownalonff  answer 
sometimes  to  i^  tke  §treet  and  down  the 
street.  The  sailors  use  them  for  up  or  dovm 
the  channel  Sometimes  we  hear  to  go  dUmg^ 
the  words  wn'M  me  being  understood. 

AL0N6E.    To  long  for.     Cf.  Richard  Goer  de 
Lion,  3049,  3060 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  526. 
AUe  thou  J  my  wit  be  not  stronge. 
It  Is  noujt  on  my  wllle  o/oti^. 
For  that  is  besy  nyjte  and  day 
To  leme  aUe  that  he  leme  may. 

Gotoer,  MS.  Sots.  Anttq.  134,  f.  108 
This  worthy  Jason  soreolMi^A 
To  se  the  straunge  regionis.  Ibid,  f.  147. 

He  goth  Into  the  boure  and  wepeth  for  bliase ; 
Sore  he  Is  alongtd  his  brethren  to  kIsM. 

MS.Bodl.9Sa,t.9. 
ALONGST.   Along ;  lengthwise.  Somerwet.  See 
early  instances  in  Holinshed,    Hist.   EngL 
pp.  24,  146;  Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring, 
1607,  repr.  p.  46. 
ALOORKE.    Awry ;  out  of  order.    (TtL) 
His  heed  In  shappe  as  by  natures  works. 
Not  one  halre  amiase,  or  lyeth  oloorfce. 

MS.  Lamad.  806,  (fueCsd  te  BamdUr.) 
A-LORE.    Concealed. 

Whereof  hto  sehame  wns  the  more, 
Whidic  oujtefor  to  ben  aJart. 

Oawer,  MS.  6be.  Antlq.  134,  f.  138. 

A-LORYNG.    A  parapet  wall     See    WilUs's 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.    33.     It  is 
merely  another  form  of  almre,  q.  v. 
ALOSED.     Praised;    commended.     Cf.  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  450 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2354.  {A.'N.) 
Ones  thou  ichalt  Justi  with  me. 
As  knight  that  weieaJseovf  Is. 

Gif  of  Warwiko,  p.  64. 
So  that  he  bigon  at  Oxenford  of  dirlnite  \ 
So  noble  oloMd  ther  nas  non  In  all  the  nnlrencte. 

jr5.i<Mmef«43,  f.  ISi). 

ALOSSTNGE.  Loosing;  making  loose.  See 
the  early  edition  of  Luke,  c  19,  quoted  by 
Richardson,  in  v.  Ahring, 

ALOST.    Lost.    Somenet. 
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AIjDUGH.    Below.    SttJkgk. 

And  wfllcrt  of  brIddM  and  ofbintMy 
And  of  hlr  bndjng,  to  koowe 
Why  MMiM  be  akmgk  and  •ome  aloftt 
Thi  likjng  It  mw.     PUrg  Ptougkmmm,  p.  Ml. 
ALOUR.    An  aliire,  q.  t. 

Alinundar  rooMth  in  his  toon. 

For  to  wkun  his  masons. 

The  touris  to  take,  and  the  toreUis, 

Vawtcsy  mlamrit,  and  the  coniefis. 

Into  her  dtd  thai  ben  y-fon, 
Togider  thai  asemUed  hem  Ichon, 
And  at  the  akmn  thai  defended  hem* 
And  afaidcn  bataile  of  her  fbmen. 

C^  c/  WmnaOtt,  p.  SS. 

ALOUTB.  Tobow.    (^.-&)    Cf.  Pien  Plough- 
man, p.  495 ;  Lybeans  Difoonns,  1254. 
And  schewede  hem  thelaUe  ymaiss. 
And  hcte  i**w»  ehrifft  thereto. 

This  gictymage  nerer  Ms  heed  endyne. 
But  be«iDtif  upon  the  same  nyite. 

Ufdgait,  M8.  See,  JtUtq.  191,  f.  l«w 

ABe  they  sdialle  «&»(«  to  thee, 

Yf  thou  wylt  olotefs  to  me. 

jf&CsnM.  Pf.iLai,f.a0L 
ALOW.    Halloo. 

Pimeock  sat  on  pflUcodc  hlU ; 
Mew,  mkm,  lOo,  loo ! 

KSmg  Lear,  ed.  IdSS,  p.  »7. 
ALOWS.  (1)  Low  down.   (J.-S.)  Ct  Court  of 
Love,  1201 ;  Toaaer^s  Works,  p.  101 ;  Dial 
Great.  Moral,  p.  2. 

Do  we,  gayden  he, 
Nail  we  him  opon  a  tr* 


Ae  ant  we  sullen  sdnin  him 

Ay  rowe.         Reliq.  Antiq,  L  101 . 

(2)  TohumUe.  Wyatt. 

(3)  To  praise ;  to  qiprove.  (A.-N.) 

Cnrayd  be  he  that  thy  w«rk  alowe/ 

Bicherd  Ceer  de  LUm,  4O0B. 

ALOTNE.    To  delay.    (J.-N.) 
That  and  more  he  dyd  mlo^e. 
And  icdde  hem  ynto  Babyloyne. 

MS,  BedL  415. 

ALOTSE.    Alas!    So  explained  by  the  editors. 
A  land  of  precions  stone  so  called  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  F.  i 
Jh9»t,  mUtfee,  how  ptctie  it  is ! 

Damon  and  Plihkn,  ISn. 

ALPS.    Aboll-ftnch.    Eatt,  Ray  says  it  was  in 
general  nse  in  his  time.     It  is  glossed  by 
JieetbUa  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  10. 
Thera  was  many  a  birde  singing, 
Thoionghonttheyerdeall  Ihringing: 
In  many  plads  nightingales. 
And  ol^pas,  and  finches,  and  wode-wales. 

ttaautf  the  Rote,  UB. 
ALPES-BON.   iTory. 

Thai  made  hJr  body  Mo  and  blac. 
That  er  was  white  so  alpss^on. 

lag,  GBMe/.p.l8S. 

ALPL    Single.    (J.-S,) 

A,  quod  the  vox,  ieh  wille  the  telle. 
On  a^  word  Ich  lie  neUe. 

ReUq,  Amttq.  U.  275. 

ALPICKE.    Apparently  a  kind  of  earth.     See 
CotgraYe,  in  ▼.  Ckirt^e. 


ALPURTH.    A  hal^mmy-worth.    See  Monast. 
Angl.  L  198.  We  still  say  h^gmrtk  in  oommon 
parlanoe. 
ALRE-BEST.    The  best  of  aU.    CL  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  lt)4.    (J.-S.) 
For  when  50  weneth  abrebati 
For  te  have  ro  ant  rest.        ReU^  juH^,  i.  1 1«. 
ALRE-MOST.    MostofalL    (J,^.) 
The  Hour  of  ehy  Tslarle  now  have  y  lost, 
la  wham  y  trust  to  olreaiosf. 

MS,  JUkmeleSS,  f.Sl. 

ALRE-WORST.    The  worst  of  alL     (^.^) 
Moo,  thou  havcst  wicked  Ibo, 
Thealr»uwrs<isthaton. 

Wrighfe  LtfHe  Bn^trv,  p.  104. 

ALRICHE.  An  ancient  name  for  a  dog.  It  oc- 

coTS  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  7  E.  It.  1^  163. 
ALS.    Also;  u;likei!risei  in  like  manner.  The 
Dorset  dialect  has  off,  a  contracted  form  of 
Mthit.  (J..S.) 

He  made  caUe  It  one  the  mome, 
AU  his  Cuiir  highte  byfomc. 

Pereeeai,  LteesTn  MS,  f.  Itt. 

ALSAME.    Apparently  the  name  of  a  place. 
The  Cambridge  MS.  reads  "  Eylyssham.'' 
With  towels  of  jtteaima. 
Why  tte  als  the  see  Ikme, 
And  sanappis  of  the  same^ 
Sonred  thay  ware. 

Sir  Degreetmte,  MS.  LbtcUm, 
ALSATI A  A  jocular  name  for  the  Whitefriars, 
which  WIS  formerly  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for 
insolvent 'debtors,  and  persons  who  had  of- 
fended  against  the  laws.  Shadwell's  comedy 
of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  alludes  to  this  pkce ; 
and  Scott  has  rendered  it  funiliar  to  all  readers 
by  his  Fortunes  of  NigeL 

ALSAUME.    Altogether. 

He  cursed  hem  there  aUaume, 
As  they  karoled  on  here  gauroe. 

Jf&  Harl.  1701,  f.  01). 

ALSE.  (1)  Alice.  In  the  ancient  parish  re- 
gister  of  Noke,  co.  Oxon.4s  the  following  entry: 
"  Abe  Merten  was  buried  the  25.  daye  of 
June,  1586." 

(2)  Also.  (^.-&) 

The  fowrthe  poynt  techyth  us  slfi^ 
That  no  mon  to  hys  craft  be  lUse. 

GmmC.  of  MaeenrM,  p.  23, 

(3)  Afc  (J^)  ^    -"^.P-». 

Fora  oIm  mond  as  je  may  myn. 

Audeta^a  Piotme,  p.  74. 

ALSENE.  An  awL  It  is  found  in  MS.  Arundel, 
220,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  138.  Elrin  is 
still  used  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  same 
sense.  BIr.  Way  derives  it  iVom  French  alene, 
but  perhaps  more  probably  Teut.  aeltene,  su- 
bula.  See  Brockett,  in  y.  Eltin.  Jamieson 
gives  olifoii  as  still  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
ALSO.  (1)  Als  i  as.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
later  writers,  as  in  the  Triall  of  Wits,  1604, 
p.  308. 

Kyrtyls  they  had  oon  of  sylke, 
Abe  whyte  as  any  mylke. 

JTS.  OMfaft.  Ff.  U.  SB,  f.  I4f 

(2)    AU  save;  all  but    Midland  a 
ALSOME.    Wholesome. 

Tak  a  halfpeay  worths  of  schepe  UIghe  moltne, 
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Mid  alfe  the  erominct  of  a  halpeny  lafe  of  aZwM*  br«de 
of  whec«,  and  a  potella  of  alda  ale,  and  boile  alia  n- 
niene.  US.  Uncoln,  MmT.  f.  313. 

ALSONE.    As  toon ;  immediately.     Cf.  Kyng 
Alisftonder,  5024 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2847. 

Aud  Paiuamy  pursued  after  hyma,  and  overhied 
hym*  and  Mrake  hym  thurghe  with  a  ipen,  and  }!tt 
ife<aUe  ha  were  grevoMly  wonded.  he  dyde  o^te 
•iMMie,  hot  he  laya  halfe  dcde  In  the  mye. 

AUmndar,  M&  Lbmln  f .  3. 

ALSQUA.    Also.    (A.-S,) 

The  eigne  of  pet  elevaa  to  hring 
Bltwlx  WUUam  and  the  tolher  king. 

MS.  rakrfiu  14. 

AL$TITE.    Qoiddy. 

Unto  the  porter  speke  he  thoe, 
Sayd«  To  thi  lord  myn  emde  thou  gOi 
Haeteli  and  mUtiu, 

Robaom**  Aomaiiree,  p.  60. 

ALSTONDE.  To  withstand.  Rob.  Ghue.  Is 
this  a  misprint  for  at'^tomU  t 

ALSUITHE.    As  soon  as ;  as  quickly  as. 
For  aim ttlbe  alt  he  wai  made 
He  Ml ;  waa  thar  na  fauiger  hade. 

MS,  GbM.  Feipee.  A.  Hi.  f .  4. 

ALSWA.    Also.    {A.'S.) 

Attwa  thii  huke  leree  to  kepe  the  tea  comand- 
mentet,  and  to  wirke  aoght  for  erthely  thyag. 

MS.  CWI.  Eton,  10,  f.  I. 

And,  eir,  I  drede  me  yit  almoa. 
That  he  lold  haire  the  empire  the  tgu, 

SMifH  StgM,  aiMA. 
Oure  huitamee  take  with  ui  aineair. 
And  loke  that  thay  be  light. 

TnumeUif  Mytt,  p.  186. 

ALTEMETRYE.    Trigonometry. 
The  bookli  of  alttmttrtft, 
Plancmetrya  and  eek  elto. 

OmMT,  MS,  »«.  Antiq,  134,  f.  AM. 

ALTERAGE.  One  of  the  amends  for  offences 
short  of  murder.  Heame,  in  gloss,  to  Peter 
Langtoft,  explains  it,  "  the  profits  which  ac- 
crue and  are  due  to  the  priest  hy  reason  of  the 

altar." 

item,  the  beglnneng  and  thendcog  of  the  deeaie  of 
thU  lande  growethe  by  the  Immoderate  ukeng  of 
eoyne  and  lyrereyt  withou«htordcr,afteT  raennet  awne 
■entuall  appetites,  cuddees*  gartie,  takeng  of  eeanes 
Ibrfdonles,  murdours,  end  all  other  aflbnees,  oK«r- 
mgmp  MengiB,  saultes,  slauntlaghce,  and  other  like 
abustons  and  oppressions.  JMMe  f^psiv,  tt.  MS. 

ALTERATE.  Altered;  changed.  Palq^rsvehas 
it  as  a  Tcrb,  to  alter. 

Undlr  smiling  she  was  dissimulate, 
ProvocatlTe  with  bllnkls  amoiotts, 
And  aodaialy  diaungid  and  efisiaini 

Tut,  <tf  Onssslds,  127. 
And  thereby  also  the  mater  ys  attsracs. 
Both  Inward  and  outward  subetaaqrally. 

jUhmol^t  Thma,  Oksm.  BrU.  p.  183. 

ALTERCAND.    Contending. 

The  parties  wer  so  felle  attereand  on  Ilk  side. 
That  non  the  soth  eouth  telle,  whedir  pes  or  werre 
suld  tide.  P»ter  Lutgt^ft,  p.  314. 

ALTERN.    Alternately.    MUion. 

ALTHAM.  In  the  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes, 
1575,  the  wife  of  a  **  curtail"  is  said  to  be 
called  his  altham,  See  the  reprint  of  that 
rare  tract,  p.  4. 


ALTHER-BEST.    The  best  of  alL    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisautader,  4876 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  161. 
When  y  shal  slepe,  y  have  good  rc«t ; 
Somtyme  y  had  not  eleAer-tesf. 

Atffiff.  Antiq,  L  SOt. 
The  bame  aMfter-tetls  of  body  sdM  bare. 

MS.  Uncohk  A.  L  17,  f.  131. 
Krpe  I  no  more  Ibr  al  my  service^ 
But  love  me,  man,  altasrSil. 

.    MS.  Cos.  CM  OsNiBft.  K.  ». 
ALTHER-FAIRSST.    The  furest  of  alL    See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  625 ;  Hartshome**  Met. 
Tales,  p.  82. 
ALTHER-FEBLEST.    The  most  feeble  of  alL 
Now  ce  to  att*«r->Wlssf  to  se. 
Tharfor  mans  lyve  schort  byhores  ho. 

MS,  CuU.  Skm,  xTlil.  6L 

ALTHER-FIRSTE.  Pint  of  aU.  CflLeBone 
Florence  of  Rome,  292;  Hartshome's  Met 
Tales,  p.  85. 

AWm4brti^%  whanne  ha  dide  blede 
Upon  the  day  oi  Circumeislonn. 

I^4gat€,  MS,  Ae.  Amitq.  134,  f.  9A. 
Before  matyns  salle  thou  thynke  of  the  swrte 
byrthe  of  Jhesu  Cryste  •Uhtr'firniia,  and  sythyne 
aftyrwarda  of  his  Passlone. 

MS.  JJaeeTn  A.  i.  17,  f.  MS 

ALTHER-FORMEST.  The  first  of  alL 
For  there  thai  make  sembiant  fairest. 
Thai  wil  biglla  ye  alTAeyVbrmsK. 

ALTHER.POULLESTB.    The  foulest  of  ioL 
That  sehamcfulle  thynge  es  for  to  sayr. 
And  foulle  to  here,  als  sayse  the  buke^ 
And  mlthtt'fnittuto  one  to  loke. 

Hmmpoh,  MS,  Lbwoln,  f.  f77* 

ALTHER-GRATTEST.    Greatest  of  aU.    Thia 
compound  occurs  in  an  imperfect  line  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  54. 
ALTHER-HEGHEST.    The  highest  of  alL 

I  sal  syng  tU  the  name  of  the  Lorde  atthtr-heghtH. 

MS,  CM,  Eton,  10,  f .  18. 
Whenne  hir  Arendes  gan  hir  se 
Upon  the  nlthtr^ett  degrd, 
Thd  wondridi}  how  she  thider  wan. 
Cnrw  JTvimM,  MS,  CoiL  TWn.  Cantmb.  f.  Sfi. 
This  es  the  name  that  ce  abowne  aUe  names, 
name  alclk<r.Asi«ilv,  withowttene  whilke  na  man 
hopes  hela.  MS.  Ltoesto  A.  1.  I7i  t.  IflB. 

ALTHER-LASTB.    LastofalL 

And  mlthtr4iut9,  with  fViIle  grrt  craeltd. 
For  us  he  sufteCh  clreumdsloun. 

l^igmt$,  MS.  Sao.  ilnrif .  134,  fL  ML 
Hur  own  lorde,  ofMsr-lMfe, 
The  venom  out  of  hys  hedd  bnata. 

L$  Sana  FIcrtttce  ^Bmnt,  911S. 

ALTHER-LEEST.    Least  of  alL 
Hir  lif  in  hmgure  lastyng  lay, 
Obdshlpe  had  she  alMei^leeif. 
Cwrmr  MmM,  MS.  ColL  3Vte.  Cantab,  t.  tk 
That  of  the  aithar4aata  wovnda 
Were  a  stede  brouht  to  gnindap       Bevelolr,  1178. 

ALTHER-MIGHTIEST.    See  ^tf Aer^wiser/. 

ALTHER-MOST.    MostofalL    SeetheScYyii 

Sages,  3560. 

The  mare  vanltdites  and  nUharmatta  agayn  mana 
deed,  when  lufb  is  perfiteat.  MS,  CaiL  Asm.  18,  f.  L 
He  dud  hym  ynto  the  hathen  ooete. 
There  the  press  was  alfifcsr  aieeir. 

MS.  CbiiMk  Pf.  ii.  ».  f.  Bt. 
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Tlw  Ante  pofDte  or  alto  fbit 
Wm  thb,  what  thysft  In  hit  dtgr* 
Of  alls  thh  world  hatb  B«do  Ictto, 
And  5IC  OMD  iMlpo  it  attSm-  mmt§. 

Oowtr,  MS,  Soe,  AnHq,  134,  f.  M. 
And  to  ban  tpeko  t  aAA«r4H0Mr» 
Tbat  ledeth  her  lyvos  fai  pride  and  booat. 

Cmrmr  MmM,  MS.  ColL  IVte.  Cmmfb.  f .  8. 
Aad  5it  nuuro  folo  m  he,  for  he  wyirnee  hpn  na 
•da  Id  the  tjme,  and  uUhermati^  fole  he  m»  for 
he  wynaoa  h7m  payne.     MS,  Liiuete  A.  i  17.  f .  itf. 
ALTHSIUNBXT.    Next  of  alL    Cf.  Lydgate't 
Ifinor  PoemB,  p.  20;  Le  Bone  floienoe  of 
Borne,  1963. 
Or  thou  art  yn  state  of  prcst. 
Or  yn  two  oidrje  aithtr-^tuu 

MS.  HarL  17OI,  f.  U. 
Stthcn  mUhtn»0si  honde, 
Mcke  beoitis  thel  ihul  undlntonde. 

Cmrmr  JTimdl,  MS.  ColL  t»m.  C^tab.  t  11, 
Afktr  Sampeon  atom  mwtf, 
Wae  dooMa-maa  Hdy  the  pracet  IftML  f.  46. 

ALTHBR.TRBWIST.    The  traeit  of  alL 

That  mMar.9rmmi$t  maa  y-bow 
To  dhoM  amonge  a  thooniide  leoie. 

...^-««* G»w«»-.«».*fcilii«».m,i:64. 

ALTHES-WSRST.    The  wont  of  alL 
AUkartMrm  then  ehal  hen  be. 
That  for  mede  cone  to  dygiiyt4 

jr&ifari.  1701.  f.73. 

And  thua  a  naanb  ye  Ante 
Hfanedfe  fceveth  •tth^r-w^gta. 

Gtwtr,  MS.  SacJiUiq.  184,  f.  40i 

ILTHEIUWISEST.    The  wiMst  of  alL 

Oodd  that  ei  wlthowttyne  b^fyanyage,  and  ca  wlth- 
vmtMmm  ehaungcyng,  and  duaOyB  wlthowttyne 
^rfyaife,  for  he  ct  althlr-myghtyeete  and  alMr^ 
■pjpiMie,  and  akwa  althiie-beita. 

MS.  Ltaesln  A.  1. 17,  f.  Ml 

ALTHEIU50NGEST.    The  youngest  of  alL 
Samael  aelde,  sir  Jcm*,  uy 
Where  b  thin  mlikar-irngtl  ton. 
C''''^MwM,M8.QM.THn.Cmntab.t.4S. 

ALTIFICATION.    An  alchemical  term.     See 

Aahmole's  Theat  Chem.  Brit  p.  97. 
ALTITONANT.     Thmidering  from  on  high. 
IGddleton  applies  the  term  to  Jnplter.    See 
his  Works,  ▼.  175;  Minshen,  in  ▼. 
ALTRICATE.    To  contend,    (Ut.) 

Bbhopt  with  bMiopi,  and  the  vulgar  train 
Do  with  the  vulgar  mUrteatt  for  gain. 
.  r  w«.— ^?""*^'  Brmekw^Man^r^tcgUt,  Miy.  p.  41. 

AJ.UDELS.  Soblzming.pots  without  bottoms, 
fitted  Into  each  other,  without  hiting.  An 
iifthffliiical  term. 

Look  wcU  to  the  r«igister. 
And  let  your  heat  ■tiU  lenen  by  degrew, 
^o  the  mhtd^U.  TkaJiektmUi,  U.  1. 

ALUFFE.    Aloof;   more  nearly  to  the  wind. 
This  word  Is  of  high  antiqaity,  beinir  noticed 
by  Matthew  Paris. 
Mm^^  at  helm  there,  ware  no  more,  bewaiet 

ALUHEBE.    Bright  one?    (^.-M) 
Noht  may  be  felcd  lykeruiere. 
Then  thott  m  suete  alumtre. 
.-___  VITrigkft  Lvrit!  Poetry,  p.  0B. 

ALURE.  A  kind  of  gutter  or  channel  behind 
the  battlements,  which  served  to  cany  off  the 
iiiB.WBter,asappoanfromthe  Prompt.  Parv. 


p.  10.  It  Is  eertainly  sometimes  used  far  an 
alley,  or  passage  from  one  part  of  a  building 
toanother.  See Ducange, in ▼. ^XbHwn, and 
a  quotation  from  Heame  in  Warton*s  Hist. 
EngL  Poet.  IL  800 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  192.  The 
parapet-wall  itself  is  eren  moregenerallymeaat 

ATYri^liSJf-    See  the  examples  under  ^Amr. 

^I^™^-  Tanning  of  leather.   AfMUn. 

ALUTE.    Bowed.    (^.-&) 

That  child  that  was  to  wUde  and  wkng, 

Thye  afce  men  ]0  HoUe  wyue  wd  lyytloker  and 

. ,  ™!!S^     .  „  «^. «««««.  ^  114. 

ALVBRSD.  Alfred.  See  the  name  as  spelt 
in  the  Herald's  CoQege  MS.  of  Robert  of 
Glraoeater,  Heame's  text  (p.  826}  reading 

ALV18CH.    Elflsh;  hafingsupematozil  power. 

Hadet  wyth  an  sMeA  oioa,  for  angjodcs  pryde. 
ALWAY.    Always.  Ifromm^.^tj. 

Daughter,  make  mery  whllei  thon  nay. 
For  this  world  wyll  not  last  uhoa^. 

Jnt§  tftkt  W^ddrw  M^th,  1S7S. 

ALWAYS.    However;  nevertheless.    North. 
ALWELDAND.     AU-niliug.      Cf.  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  1 162 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  27.U..S ) 

I  prai  to  grete  Ood  aittMldmnd, 

That  thai  hare  noght  the  hcgher  hand. 

Ywaint  and  Gmwin,  tlSO 
BefyM  beUjt  hym  Ood  aUawtU^ng. 

MS.  Cataab.  Ft.  IL  98,  f.  lis. 
Oure  Lord  Ood  al-w0U^ngt, 
Hbn  liked  wel  her  oflVynge. 

.T.^«     ,,  *»a»tt.ywfi.c;to«*B6.R.iii.8,f.  a. 
ALWES.    Hsilows ;  saints. 
And  than  be-kenned  he  the  kouherde  Crist  aad  to  hal 

.-     •'^*       ,^^         miLmmdtht  Wtrtfiair,  p.  li. 
ALY.    Go.    (Fir.) 

J/I»  I  he  Mide,  ul^  blyre  ! 
No  lelcth  Hon  ikape  on  lyve. 

ALTCHB.    Alike.  *'«'^'— -.««». 

In  kyrteli  and  hi  eopoi  ryche. 
They  wen  dothed  aU  a^cAei 

ALYCKENES.    Similarfty.  *^' •*•**"•'' '^ 
And  lykeof  a^dkeiMi^Mhttlsdevyaed. 

ALYB.  (1)  To  mix.  {Fr.)  ^""^^  ''•'' 

And  If  it  be  not  in  Lent,  olv*  It  wl  th  jolkca  of  eyiwi. 

(2)Bnd«d.  ^^.^-e^rr-M*. 

If  1  myght  of  myn  alye  ony  ther  lynde. 
It  wold  be  grettjoye  onto  me. 

*T^.r«-       .,  OwiKry  UlftNrtm,  f.  14ft, 

ALYES.    Algates;  always.    Per». 
ALYFB.    Alive.     Cf.  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  115. 

And  he  ne  wolde  tore  mtg/^ 
Man,  beete,  chylde,  ne  wyfe. 

MS.  CSftite*.  r  f •  IL  as,  f.  8A 
A-LYGHTELY.    Lightly. 

A-llfght9li,  they  sey,  at  hy  t  may  faUe, 
God  hare  mercy  on  ub  alle.     jr&  HmrL  1701,  f.  3D. 
A-LYKE-WYSE.  Inlikemanner.  Pron^tParv. 

ALm  A  kind  ofoO,  mentioned  by  Skinner,  who 
refers  to  JaBaBa  Barnes  as  hie  antlMiUy* 
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ALTS.  Hales ;  tents.  See  the  Paston  Letters, 
▼.  412,  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  222.  They 
were  made  of  canvas.  See  the  Archaeologia, 
xxvL  402. 

ALYSSON.  The  herb  madwort.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Huloet,  1572,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog. 

A-LYYED.    Associated. 

And  whaniM  th«  bycche  of  hma  to  moott  hoot,  5lf 
th«r  be  any  wolfci  yo  the  oontr^,  thd  goith  alle  after 
hure  aa  the  bouodet  doith  after  the  byoche  when  she 
to  Joly,  but  she  ihal  not  be  o-lrMri  with  noon  of  the 
wolfin  laf  on.  MS.  BodL  548. 

ALYZ.  Isabel,  Ck)untess  of  Warwick,  in  her  will 
dated  1439,  leaves  a  '^gown  <xf  green  afyt 
cloth  of  gold,  with  wide  deeves,"  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsyngham.  See  the  Test  Vetust  p.  240. 

AM.  Them.  An  old  form,  and  still  in  use  in 
the  prorinces.  See  an  example  in  Middleton's 
Works,  i.  351,  where  the  editor  erroneously 
prints  it  0*111,  which  implies  a  wrong  source  o( 
the  word. 

And  make  erne  amend  that  thai  dn  myc 

jr&  Deuce  308,  f.tl. 

AMABLB.    Lovely. 

Face  of  Abeolon,  moott  fayre,  mooat  ama6/«  / 

I^dgat^t  Miner  Poem»,  p.  SS. 

AMACKILY.    In  some  fashion;  partly.    NortJL 
A.MAD.    Mad. 

Heo  wendeth  bokee  un-brad, 
Ant  roaketh  men  a  raoneth  a-mad, 

fVritfkft  Pol,  Smtgt,  p.  156. 

Here  was  Jheeus  i-lad  to  tcole,  and  OTercam  alle  the 

maistres  with  puyr  clergto,  so  that  ererech  heold 

himsulf  atmad,  for  he  ichewede  heom  wel  that  buy 

weren  out  of  rlshte  mulnde.       Jf5.  Lnd,  106.  f.  19. 

A^fADETTO.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  named  by 
Evelyn  after  the  person  who  first  introduced 

it.       SJtiHfUT, 

AMAIL.     Mail 

Camillus  put  on  a  coat  of  ammlt,  and  went  ann'd 
with  sword  and  dagger  to  defend  himself  against  all 
assaults.  Th§  FortnmmU  lMMr§,  lOS. 

AMAIMON.  A  king  of  the  Bast,  one  of  the 
pruie^ml  devilt  who  might  be  bound  or  re- 
strained from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till  evening. 
He  is  alluded  to  in  I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4,  and 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  ii.  2.  According  to 
Holme,  he  was  "the  chief  whose  dominion 
is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf.'' 
See  Douce*s  Illustrations,  i.  428 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1821,  viiL  91. 

AMAIN.  All  at  once.  A  sea  term.  The  t«rm 
is  also  used  in  boarding ;  and  to  »trike  amain, 
is  to  let  the  top-sails  fidl  at  their  lull  run,  not 
gently.  Wavrng  amain,  is  waving  a  sword  for 
a  signal  to  other  ships  to  strike  their  top^^ails. 
See  the  Sea  Dictionary,  ISmo.  Lond.  1708, 
in  V. 

AMAISTER.    To  teach.    Sak^, 

AM AISTREN.    To  overcome ;  to  be  master  of. 

And  now  wolde  1  wite  of  thee 

What  were  the  beste ; 

And  how  I  myghte  e-nMiitrtN  hem. 

And  make  hem  to  werche.  Pi§r*  Plowfftmaii,  p.  189. 


AMALGAMING.    A  chemical  term  for  nv'udcf 
quicksilver  with  any  metaL 

And  in  ammlgaHUmgt  and  cakenlng 
Of  quiksilver,  y<leped  mercurle  crude. 

C3keve«r,  Osnf •  T.  LiSV 

AMALL.  EnameL  See  AmeiL 
Upon  the  toppe  an  cm  ther  stod 
Of  boumede  gold  ryehe  and  good, 

I-florysehcd  with  rycheaeMiK.        Lmmjtl,  «7a 

AMAND.    To  send  away ;  to  remove.  (!«/•) 
Opinion  guldeth  least,  and  she  by  faction 
Is  quite  ajMUMM,  and  in  high  dtotraction. 

MS,RMwL4Sf,LlU 
AMANG.    Among.     Var,  dial 

He  outtoke  me  thar  ammng 
Fzm  mi  fkas  that  war  sa  Strang. 

MS.  Cbtt.  Veapoi,  D.  tI* 

AMANG-HANDS.    Work  done  ootOointly  with 
other  business.    In  Yorkshire  it  sometimes 
means  lands  belonging  to  different  proprieton 
intermixed. 
AMANSE.  To  excommunicate.  (A.-S.) 

And  the  kyng  hymaulf  was  thereto ;  hU  eiwijerfe 

tho 
AUe  thulke,  that  clerkes  such  despyt  dude  and  wo. 

Aeft.  GImu.  p.  494. 

A-MANY.  Many  people.  North,  SeeMassinger's 
Works,  i.  35. 

If  weather  be  fayre,  and  tydie  thy  graine. 
Make  spedely  oarrige  tor  feare  of  a  ralne : 
For  tempest  and  showers  deceaveth  ••ewfiir. 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  peny. 

1>MMr,  cd.  1573,  f.  55. 

AMARRID.   Marred; troubled.    Cf. Deposition 
of   Richard  II.    p.  2;    Gesta  Romanormn. 
p.  207. 
Eld  me  hath  amarrid, 
le  wene  he  be  blcharrld, 
That  truiteth  to  juthe.         RtUg.  *AitHq.  11.  21 1. 
A-MARSTLED.    Amazed? 

Hupe  fbrth,  Hubert,  hoscde  pye, 
Ichot  thart  a-mantltd  Into  the  mawe. 

Wright »  IgrU  Poefry,  p.  111. 

AMARTREDE.    Martyred. 

And  amnrtrmit  so  thane  holie  man. 
And  a-slou5h  him  in  a  stovnde. 

MS,  LnUI.  106,  t  ISk 

AMASEDNESSE.    Amazement 

Not  only  the  common  sort,  but  eren  men  of  place 
and  honour,  were  ignorant  which  way  to  direct  their 
course,  and  therby,  through  ewasertesMe,  as  likely  to 
run  ttcm  the  place  alBwted,  as  to  make  to  thesueoour 
of  it.         Lamttard^t  PmrttmbutaHim,  ed.  1506.  p.flB. 

AMASEFULL.    Frightened.    PaUgrave, 

A-MASKED.    "Togoa-iMtftl««2,"towanderor 

be  bewildered.    This  is  given  as  a  Wiltshire 

phrase  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2,  in  a  letter 

dated  1697. 

AMASTE.  An  amethyst  Rider.  Minsheu  gives 

the  form  amatytte. 
AMAT.    To  daunt ;  to  dismay.    Cf.  Drayton'a 
Poems,  p.  303 ;  Florio  in  v.  Sjponidre;  Coven- 
try Mysteries,  p.  294.    {A,'N.) 
There  myght  men  snrow  see, 
Jtmahid  that  there  had  be. 

jr&  Ctet/36.  Pf.  il.  9,  f.  101. 
And  all  their  light  laughyng  tumd  and  translated 
Into  sad  syghyng ;  all  myth  was  wmaud. 
Htgtpood  en  SngH$ht  Prsvertet,  1501,  riff.  A.  vtik 
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AHAWNS.    To  excommanicatc  ? 

with  •  penylet  pun  for  to  plcy«» 
Lttt  tdio  em  the  pi^nl  «aMMfw. 

RgUq.  Antiq,  i.  74. 

AMAWST.    Almoit.     Wut, 
AMAT.     To  dismay.     Cf.  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7243;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  86.  (/V*.) 
With  thya  ftontcr  thoa  duUmC  hcer 
Thoa  naml}tB0|t  mmmmmgtm 

M8,  jUumh  S3,  f  .  & 
WhOTBOf  he  diaddoand  WM  mmaifmL 

Gmmt.  M&  aoc  Jmtt^  194.  f.  SSS 

AMAZE.    To  oonfoimd  i  to  perplex ;  to  alarm. 

Skak» 
AMBAGE.    Circumlocution.    See  the  Spaniih 
Tragedy,  L  1 ;  Mariowe't  Works,  iii.  257.  In 
SB  old  glossary  in  MS.  RawL  Poet  108,  it  is 
explained  by  "  drcmnstance."    See  the  Brit. 
BibL  iL  618.    It  is  used  as  a  verb,  apparently 
meaning  to  tfavd  round,  in  the  Morte  d' Ar- 
thur, L  135.  (iMi.) 
AMBASSADE.    An  embassy.    (A.-N.) 
Aboato  him  then,  th'mmbutmdw  IroperyaU 
Wci«  Ihyre  bcoug ht  unto  liit  royal  dlgnili. 

HatttyivV  Ckrmiel0,  p.  198. 

AMBASSADOR.    A  game  played  by  sailors  to 
dock  some  inexperienced  fellow  or  landsman, 
thus  described  t^  Grose.    A  large  tub  is  filled 
with  water,  and  two  stools  placed  on  each  side 
of  it.    Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  tarpaulin, 
or  old  sail,  which  is  kept  tight  by  two  persons 
Mated  on  the  stools,  who  are  to  represent  the 
king  and  queen  of  a  foreign  country.  The  per- 
son intended  to  be  docked  plays  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  after  repeating  a  ridiculous  speech 
dictated  to  him,  is  led  in  great  form  up  to  the 
throne,  and  seated  between  the  king  and  queen, 
who  rise  suddenly  as  soon  as  he  is  seated,  and 
the  unfortunate  ambassadorisof  course  deluged 
in  the  tub. 
AMBASSAGE.    An  embassy.    Shak, 
AMBASSATE.    An  embassy.    See  Hardyng's 
Chronicle,  ff.   74,  95,  186,  who  sometimes 
spells  it  amioMMyate.    In  MS.  Ashmole  59,  f. 
45,  is  "  a  compleynte  made  by  Lydegate  for 
the  departing  of  Thomas  Chauder  into  Fraunce 
hy  hes  servauntz  upone  the  kynges  amdaataie." 
AMBASSATRIE.    An  embassy.    (^.-A'.) 
1  ny ,  l»y  tretiae  and  ambattoMtp 
Aod  by  the  popet  mcdlatloii, 
And  all  tlie  chirche,  and  all  the  eheralrie. 
That  tDdcstructioD  of  raaumetriOff 
And  IB  enervae  of  Crittea  lawe  dere. 
They  hen  accorded  ao  aa  ye  may  here* 

Chau€9r,  0»mi.  T«  4883. 
AMBER'D.    Scented  with  ambergris. 

Tile  wlnca  be  luaty,  high,  and  full  of  apfrit, 
AodcMfiay'daU.  BmmmmtmidFUtek«r,it,4SS, 
AMBER-DAYS.    The  ember  days. 

Aad  eoflbrafca  of  the  chnrdie,  bothe  emftMrHlayet 
aod  lentca.  Jfclr'a  Kpngt  Joktui,  p.  41. 

AMBES-AS.  The  two  aces,  the  lowest  throw 
in  the  dice ;  and  hence  often  used  figuratively 
for  had  luck.  See  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  4544  ; 
Hsrrowing  of  Hell,  p.  21 ;  All's  WeU  that 
ends  Well,  iL  3.  Howell,  p.  19,  tells  us  that 
when  this  throw  was  made,  the  dicers  in  London 
would  say  *' ambling  annes  and  trotting  Joan." 


This  is  also  the  reading  of  one  MS.  In  Uk 
Glouc.  p.  51. 

Thia  were  a  hery  eaae, 

A  chauaoe  of  amhesoM, 

To  le  youe  broughte  to  baae. 

To  playe  without  a  place. 

SktUam't  Works,  il.  431. 

AMBIDEXTER.  In  familiar  writing  a  kind  of 
Vicar  of  Bray.  According  to  Cowell,  **  that 
Juror  that  taketh  of  both  parties  for  the  giving 
of  his  Terdict"  See  Nash's  Pieiee  Penilessc, 
p.  10 ;  Florio  in  ▼.  Ih$tr€g^rt. 
AMBLANT.    Ambling. 

And  moDy  Ikiie  Justcr  eorant. 
And  mooy  fat  palfray  amMmmi. 

Kpnp  AUmmmdtr,  340. 

AMBLERB.    An  amble. 

But  Oliver  him  rideth  out  of  that  plaa 

la  a  lofte  omMtn, 
Ne  made  he  aoo  other  paa 
Til  they  were  met  la  ftee. 

AMBLINDE.    Ambling. 

Y  aett  hk  oo  a  mule  MMfnda, 
la  the  way  we  dede  ous  ridelnde. 

Gjr  ^  WmrwitUt  p.  168. 

AMBOLIFE.    ObUque. 

And  lake  gode  kepe  of  thia  chapiter  of  arlaiageof 
celcatiall  bodyea,  for  ther  trusteth  wel  that  neither 
anme  neither  aterre  in  our  •mdtnlifli  orlaoot. 

Omucer,  ed.  Urrp,  p.  445. 

AMBROSE.  Wild  sage.  See  aa  old  receipt  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i  55;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  11; 
ArclMeologia,  xxz.  404. 

AMBRY.  A  cupboard ;  a  pantry.  See  Awtiigy, 
Cf.  Florio  in  ▼.  Croxtdra  ;  Skinner  and  Baret, 
in  Y.  The  dmonry  was  sometimes  so  callec^ 
the  alms  being  kept  in  an  mmbry.  See  Brit- 
ton's  Aroh.  Diet,  in  v.  jUmoiuy, 

AMBULENDE.    Ambling. 

On  fayre  ambuUntU  hora  they  aet. 

Gi»ii'm,  arf.  U3»,  f..7a 
AMBULER.    An  ambling  horse. 

Sire,  aaid  Paloroydea,  we  will  be  redy  to  ooaduyte 
yi)u  bycauie  that  ye  are  tore  wounded,  and  lOo  waa 
Epynogrys  and  his  lady  horaed,  and  hU  lady  behynde 
hym  upon  a  aofte  emtailfr. 

Morte  dTArthmr,  II  i4M, 

AMBUSCADO.    An  ambuscade.    Shak, 
Nay,  they  have  mmbu»emdoo§  laid  wkhin  thee. 
Self  agatnat  aelf  anbomM,  thereby  to  win  thee. 

Oobmr^o  DMno  GUmptot,  p.  M«. 

AMBUSION.    An  abuse. 

But  thia  me  thinketh  ao  ambiuHon, 
To  lee  on  walke  In  gownia  of  icarlete 
Twelve  jerdia  wide,  with  pendant  alevea  doua 
On  the  groande,  and  the  ftirroure  therinne. 

OMteM,  M8  Am;  Antiq.  IM,  f.  SB8. 
Fy !  hit  la  to  gret  an  ambuolon 
To  le  a  Buui  that  la  but  wormla  saetOh 

ibid,  f .  tM. 
AMBYNQWRE.    An  ahnoner. 

PetA  ea  speoaere,  that  doae  lerveaae  to  gad  alle  that 
acho  maye  i  and  Merqr  hir  ayster  salle  be  ofnCyrioivra, 
that  gyAe  to  alle,  and  noghte  kane  kepe  to  hiraelfeb 

MS.  Uaceta  A.  1. 17,  f.  9fX 

AME.  (1)  To  guess ;  to  think ;  to  telL  From  the 

German  oAmai,  according  to  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  371 1 

but  it  certainly,  in  middle  English,  is  merely 

another  form  oi  aim,  q.v.  In  Palsgravt*  we  have 
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^r&fme,  I  mente  or  gene  to  hyt  a  thynge."  The 
meaning  ii  clearly  aBcerUined  from  Prompt 
Parr.  p.  190,  "  genyne,  or  amyne,  etftmo, 
orMrir,  qpinor,     Cf.  Rom.  and  JoL  L  1. 


Of  nMD  of  amiet  bold  the  numbre  th«l 
A  rhmiiMHl  and  tao  hundred  told  of  Crlttoi  mon 
U  naoM.  Ftttr  Ijmgt^ft,  p.  MB. 

And  alls  Arthun  oats  was  awgrfg  with  knyghtai, 
BoC  awf  htane  hundntlM  of  alia  eatrsda  In  roUaa. 
Mpffa  JMhun,  MB,  JUimoJn.  f.  SB. 
No  mon  npon  mold  ml5t  •9m§  tha  noumbart 
Al  that  jwl  any  nkMk  lehold  nun  nevar* 

Wm,  tmd  «ha  Wtnoo^ft  p,iB. 
Yai,  wyth  good  haadalyng,  aa  I  ivaw, 
Bvaa  by  and  by»  j9  ihall  har  vadayma. 

CbMimiiM  Stenimn/  •md  J»iotMitt,  tu  d, 

(2)  The  spirit;  the  souL  (i^.-&)  See  Steveiw 
son's  ed.  of  Boucher  in  ▼. 

(3)  For  a  third  sense,  see  Warner's  Antiq.  Cnlin. 
p.  14.    Adishis  there  called  **  doooeame." 

AMBAUNT.  Ellis  and  Utterson  propose  ada^ 
mmU  as  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The 
Cambridge  MS.  reads,  "  Thys  swyrde  ys  gode 
andavMwi//'    (^.-iV.) 

Tharfbn  my  tvaaida  ha  ahall  hara. 
My  good  awerda  of  mmmmmi^ 
Forthanvlthlalawaagyannt.       ^r**  Oigar^  lOB. 

AMEE.    The  herb  mieM.    Gerard. 

AMEKIDE.    Soothed. 

Anda  thanna  apaka  ha,  Ntwaaaotthlayoogaman 
getyna  by  ma  ?  Yb,  itr,  quod  aha,  dowtltha  hit  not . 
for  ha  li  your  laweftilly  Ugatana  aona.  Thanna  tha 
Bmpafouia  waa  omalrMa,  anda  aalda  to  hip  aoona, 
Son,  qnodhc,  lamthlfiidlr, 

Oaila  Bammimiim,  p.  177< 

AMEL-CORN.  A  kind  of  com,  said  by 
Markham  to  be  **  of  a  middle  size  betwixt 
wheat  and  barlie,  nidike  altogether  unto  win- 
ter wheat  whereof  we  last  spike,  but  of  a  sort 
and  fiuniltie  like  onto  spelt,  whereof  we  will 
speake  next  in  order."  See  Maikham's 
Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  551 ;  Cotgrave,  in  ▼. 
Seomyeomf  Florio,  in  v.  Oriia.  It  appears 
from  Marlcham  that  eeomffeom  is  scarcely 
synonymous  with  amel-oom,  and  therefore 
Cotgrafe's  account  of  it  is  not  quite  ap- 
plioible.  It  seems  to  be  the  Tent.  Amiu 
kortm,  explained  by  KiUan^br  emuUdum,  and 
the  eom  of  which  amydon  is  made.  Gerard 
calls  it  the  starch-corn,  a  species  of  spelt. 

AMELL.  (1)  Enamel.  It  is  also  used  as  a  Teib 
by  Chaucer,  Palsgrave,  and  others.  See 
JwUltd;  Beaumont  and  netcher,  Introd.  p. 
lix;  Cotgrave  and  HoUyband,  in  ▼.  Bmmif 
Prompt  Parr.  p.  261;  Twine,  ap.  Collier's 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  206.  Anudi  is  a  similar  form, 
q.T.    See  an  example  in  ▼.  jifind^ 

(2)  Betvreen.  Nortkmmb.  It  seematobethe 
Icelandic  d  wdOL  See  Qu.  Rer.  It.  363, 
where  it  is  stated  not  to  be  used  in  Scotland. 
It  is  inserted  in  the  glossary  to  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  without  a  reference,  and  explained 
*'  among." 

AMELTD.    EnameDed. 

Tha  ftoatya  therwlth  aina^  all 
With  all  mancr  dy  varaa  amell. 

MS,  Aihfmoh  61«  f.  154. 


AME^  AOE.    To  manage ;  to  direct  by  fbice. 
With  har,  who  lo  will  n^g  ftirar  tamo. 
Muit  flm  b^gln,and  vaU  har  mmmag9, 

fharia  Qmmm^t  II.  !▼.  «!• 

AMENAUNCE.    Behaviour ;  courtesy.   (Lai,) 
And  with  gtava  apaach  and  grataAil  mmtmmmmn, 
Uimaalf,  hiaitatab  hia  apooaatto  thamaommandad. 

WUtehm^s  PurpU  Utmmd,  xi. ». 

AMENDABLE.    Pleasant. 

That  til  oura  llf  la  Ad  profltabia. 
And  to  oura  aoula  aanmlaft/a. 

■f IT  _f iftmari  ^,  f.  I. 

AlfENDEN.    A  kind  of  oath.    Si^rolk. 
AMENDMENT.  Bung  or  compost  laid  on  land. 
JTfii/. 

AMENDS.    An  addition  put  into  the  scale  of  a 
balance,  to  make  just  weight  See  the  Nomen- 
dator,  p.  337.    So  the  modem  phrase,  to 
make  amends. 
AMENE.    Pleasant ;  consenting.    (Z«f.) 
Whan  that  many  wolda  hava  ban  anwM» 
Rlghtwyvantua  gan  hit  anon  danyo. 

i#^r>ic  jcs:  .^iftaMfa  »•  f.  90. 

To  tht  aarraunttia  of  grata  now  aaa^ 
AndtothiaoDbaforhvaaiiMiM.  I^ndafc.  pw  12S 
AMEN6E.    To  mingle.   We  may  pcriiaps  raul» 
**  And  menge  it.^ 

dwttngt  it  with  grat  of  a  awyaa. 

^ivMivii|giafl  BDC*  S97* 

AMENNE.    To  amend. 

Aa  waba  wont,  arborowa  wacrava. 
Your  Ufa  to  aannm  Chrbt  It  aava^ 

Rom.  ^fOm  Jbi*,  7486. 

AMEN8E.    Amends. 

To  tall  you  tha  cauaa  ma  lamath  Itno  nada, 
Tha  oNMMa  tharof  k  fltf  to  call  agayne. 

oBmimm  9  fW9rw9t  I.  SM. 

AMENTE.    Amend. 

Bat  y  lara  aynna,  hyt  wola  ma  apylla  i 
ICany«Jhaittl  ywolaaiiwnla. 

jr&  Camlmb,  Ff.  ii.  as.  f.  17. 

AMENUSB.    To  dhninish  s  to  lessen.    (^.-M) 
See  the  Persones  Tale,  pp.  36, 38. 
His  marqr  Is  aurmoimting  of  foyion, 
Bvar  ancraaiath  without  ammtu^nf. 

Boehmi,  b.  iL  e.  31. 

AMEOS.    The  herb  bishop's-weed.    SeeHorio, 

in  ▼.  AmmL 
AMERAL.    An  admiral,  q.  ▼•  The  word  is  tot 
changeable  in  its  orthography.  In  the  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  II,  it  occurs  u  the  modem  sense  of 
odmiraL    The  word  ameraUe  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  mean  the  soTcreignty  o£ 
the  sea. 
Pharlah  mairhandlia  and  l"iipa  the  mwtmuUC, 
That  wa  ba  nudalan  of  tha  naiDw  aaa. 

jr&  gte.  JnUff.  iai»  f .  iOL 
AMBRAWD.    An  emerald. 
An  awifiarf  waa  tha  atana, 
Richar  law  I  nevar  nana,  ytaafwa  mti  OaialU,  an . 
Hia  aton  la  tha  giana  aaMrwada, 
To  whom  la  5otan  many  a  lawda. 

Gowar.  MS,  Sot.  Jfifif.  134,  ft  Hi 

AMERAWDES.  The  hemorriioids.  "  A  gud 
medcyne  for  the  amermpdei*  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  HarL  1600  and  1010. 

AMERCE.  To  punish  with  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty ;  to  inflict  a  fine  or  forfeiture.  Som»- 
times,  to  punish,  in  general  See  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iiL  !• 
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Aad  yf  tbott  kantte  not  laU  thl  playntci  be« 
UBtewftil  qvaral  owvth  to  ben  amtrttd. 

AllERCT.    To  ameroe.    {A.'N.) 

And  tbiNi^i  y#  Blows  MMny  KtBD^ 

Lat  nocy  be  tuumr.        M«r«  Ftmgkmom,  p.  119. 

AMERB.  Bitterly.  So  explained  by  Weber  in 
the  following  ptisage,  where  the  lincoln's  Inn 
MS.  reads,  *«  and  gan  him  heme.''  SteYenion 
oouidaB  it  a  noon,  miickief,  damMgt,  a  more 
likely  intcrpretatiDn.  [A^N^ 


H*  haddo  y<«Uw«  on  and  othlr. 
Tavyvaad  Hvdw  he  tlowe  with 
With  sweord  tyden  he  dvd  eeMrf  / 
In  this  ttroBK  fyghtynf  cei» 
Be  mette  with  Dabnedae. 

Kffng  Mutrndttf  4417* 
AiklERSLLB.  The  tnadation  of  umbraeuhim 
in  the  Canteibm7  MS.  of  the  Medulla.  See 
the  Frampt.  Panr.  p.  301.  The  corresponding 
term  in  MS.  Hail  2270  is  «' an  nmbrelle." 
AMSBBB.  To  mat;  to  spoil:  to  destroy.  See 
the  Sefyn  Sages,  2266,  wron^^y  glossed  by 
Wdier.   (i^.-5.) 

Be  na  with  s  dniwetwerde 

To  hy«  Biaincntrye, 
And  all  hy«  goddyt  ther  he  — Mweda 

Witb  greet  canrye.  Oetmian,  U07« 

That  we  beth  olle  withfaiae. 
The  iovle  woUeth  OMtfrrv. 

M8,DSt^9B,  f.198. 
Now  thoa  hast,  air,  alle  y-heid 
Boa  kh  am  bilieyd  aad  MMTd. 

C^  if  WmnoUu,  pb  Itt. 
AMEB8.    Embers.     Yorkih. 
AMBRYAILB.     To  marvel;  to  be  snrprised. 
Gt  Haidyng's  Chronicle,  ff.  75,  120 ;  Oeste 
Bomanoram,  p.  592 ;  Syr  Degor^,  932;  Riche's 
ftrcwdl  to  Militaiie  ProfiMiion,  ed.  1581, 
si^.  P.  L  {A^N.) 
Aad  fwUtU  aethtbe  with  awefdai  awon^  thci  to.gider. 
That  aaaay  were  aMCTMlM  of  here  dott)ti  dcdea. 

fFilLendCIhe  Wwwol/,  p.  Ml 

Then  apake  Tandale  to  the  ai^U  bryght, 

Wm  he  waa  MMnwW  of  that  sygbt.     Tmi^daU,  p.  M. 

The  btohope  woe  anMrMirf  tben, 

Aad  ia  gret  tho]t  he  atode* 

AMBS-ACE.  See  Amhm-^.  This  is  the  form 
nsed  by  Shakespeare.  See  Collier's  Shake- 
•pcare,  iiL  241 ;  Nares,  in  t. 
AMESE.  To  calm.  *'Ameae  yon,"  calm  yonr- 
aell  lids  phrase  is  addressed  by  Anna  to 
Cayphas  in  the  Townley  Myst  p.  194. 
AMET.    An  ant.  (A.'S.) 

8o  thycke  hll  eomc,  that  the  load  over  al  hii  goaae 

fane, 
Aa  thycke  aa  mmeten  crcpeCh  In  an  amafa  bulla. 

hob,  GUm€,  p.  108. 

AMBTISED.    Destroyed.    Sihmer, 

AMEYED.      Moved.    {A^N.)    CL    Chancer, 

Cant  T.  8374 ;  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  t  4. 

Bat,  Lorde,  howe  be  waa  in  hia  herte  aaiaaitf, 

Wbaa  that  Mary  he  bathe  with  childe  i-icyn. 

l^dgmU,  MS,  JthmnU  99,  f .  99. 
That  grievauBce  waa  him  no  thinge  lafe. 
He  wai  ful  aore  awaverf.         MS,  Dbwm  175,  p.  24. 

IHIAS.    The  dty  of  Amiens. 


He  na  saoo*  as  he  were  wode. 
To  Blalaoon  then  that  be  atoda, 
Wblche  had  levtr  hi  thia  eaaa 
Have  baa  at  Rdaaa  or  AmUmt* 

AMICE.    Tba  mmee  or  mtUh  is  the  ilist  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments.    It  is,  says  Mr.  Way,  a 
piece  of  flne  linen,  of  an  obhmg  sqnare  form, 
which  waa  formerly  worn  on  the  head  until 
the  priest  arrived  belbre  the  attar,  and  then 
thrown  back  upon  the  shoulders.   See  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  11 ;  Nomenelator,  p.  159 ;  Dugdale's 
Monast.  iiL  295.     The  following  quotation 
may  also  be  found  in  an  eariy  printed  fragment 
in  Mr.  Maltland's  account  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  p.  266.    See  ^amiit. 
Upon  bla  heed  the  ae^a  flrat  he  Mth, 
Which  iaa  thing,  a  token  aad  6gnio 
Outwardly  thewinge  aad  groandad  in  the  feith ; 
The  large  awbe,  by  record  of  aeriptnre, 
Ya  rightwioMeaaa  perpetvaly  to  eadure  t 
The  looge  girdyl,  denaeaae  aad  diaatitd  t 
Bounde  oo  tlie  arme,  tlie  fiuMNiae  doth  aMue 
All  aobunaaw  kaytte  with  bnnUiii. 

l^ig^p  MS.  Battam  73,  f.  9>, 

AMIDWARD.       In  the  middle.      Cf.  Kyng 
AHsaunder,  967 ;  Riefaard  Coer  de  Uon,  1926 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  179 ;  Ellis's  Met  Rom.  IiL  29. 
He  met  that  geaunt  Plaograa 
^laidtaarrf al  bla  pwa.    .Jrtkamr mtm MerUm,  p.Slil, 
AMILED.  EnsmeUed.  {A,M)  See  the  note  on 
this  word  in  Warton's  Hist  EngL  Poet  iL  155. 
And  with  a  bead  of  goUe  taaallsd. 
And  knoppto  flae  oCgolde  aaiOad. 

Mmlu^ft^$  tbm,  lOM. 
AMINISH.    TodiminUh*    Pttltgrint.    This  is 
perhaps  another  farm  of— iflHfig»  q.  v. 

AMIS.    Tomiss;tofiuL 

AvMliua,  whiche  that  diapdrid  la 
Whlthhr  he  akall  liave  hia  kive,  or  aaiit. 

Chaacar,  ad.  Ury,.  p.  IIS. 

AMISa    Afimtt;  amisfartntte.    Skdt. 
AMIT.    To  admit 

Aad  mm^mg  the  imponlbiUtle  thai  theie  catalll 

were  aavad,  yet  In  cootynuaunce  of  one  ycre,  tho 

■aaaa  eataiU  alialbe  dcade,  dlatroyad,  atolen,  atiayed, 

and  aalan.  SMm  Po^tn^Xl,  Sflk 

AMITURE.    Friendship. 

Thow,  he  laide,  taaytoar, 
Vaaturday  tbow  tvoM  in  aaifca»e» 
Y-amed  ao  oo  of  nyae. 
Me  byhynde  at  my  cbyne» 
SBMMeat  me  with  thy  apere. 

K^ng  Mmmmdtr,  JBT^ 

AMLTNG.    Amblmg. 

Off  ladya  wave  they  eoa»  rydi,. 
Along  under  the  wodya  lyde, 
Oa  fkyre  mUifng  hon  y-selt. 

Jf&Ctaiaft.F£i.e,f.«. 

AMMAT.    A  luncheon.     JFwt. 

AMMIS.  The  canonical  vestment,  lined  with 
for,  that  served  to  cover  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Grey  for  was  generally  used.  Theword 
is  sometisaeo  spelt  emtw,  amifUf  ammyt, 
ammoi,  ike  In  ftvosk  the  imu'ef  and  mamuce, 
and  in  Latin  the  omaefiit  and  aimmimn^  cor- 
respond to  the  ewtet  and  eaiaias,  as  vre  have 
spelt  them ;  but  it  is  a  grave  error  to  confound 
the  two,  as  Mr.  Dyee  does  in  his  edition  of 
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Skdton,  H.  134.    See  alio  the  quotations  in 
RicbirdBon,  where,  however,  the  terms  are 
not  distinguished;  and  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  11, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
clearly  seen;  Palsgrave,  f.  17;    Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  L  309.    In  the  Prompt.  Pair, 
we  also  have  **  mute*  of  an  hare,  dbmcMuw, 
kabehtr  m  horoloffio  dwinm  i^rieiitUe," 
And  hym  mooat  lowly  pny* 
In  his  mynds  to  oompriie 
Thoae  word«  hii  graoe  dyd  nyc 
Of  an  ammat  gray.       SlMltim't  Work*,  U.  84 

AMNANT.    PieasanUy  (?).    See  Syr  Gawayne, 

p.  31.    Perhaps  it  should  be  arinant. 
AMNER.    An  almoner.    Not  an  unusual  form 

of  the  word.    See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  59; 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  49;  Prompt. 

Parv.  pp.  18,  19 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  jtumoinier, 
A-MOD.    Amidst;  in  the  middle.    Langtffft, 
AMOND.    Anahnond.    Mmakeu. 
AMONESTB.  To  admonish;  to  advise.  (^.-JNT.) 

Cf.  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  93;  Wright's 

Christmas  Carols,  p.  31 ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry, 

p.  201 ;  Melibens,  p.  110. 

Dot  of  thM  chat  he  mm&mntm,  the  fHiIIke  er  wonte 

for  to  thynke  fyghtly  the  veofomoe  of  Ood. 

M8,  Colh  Eton,  10,  f.  5. 

AMONESTEMENT.    Advice;  admonition.  Cf. 
Morted'Arthur,  11279. 

The  kyog  amsfief  CmmnI  henle ; 
Quykliohe  thcniMS  he  fente. 

Kifttg  jUimumdtr,  6974* 

AMONGE.  Amidst ;  at  interval,  Cf.  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  IL  387 1  Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet, 
p.  44.  The  phrase  ee«r  ammig,  in  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  3771,  and  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3,  means  ever 
from  time  to  time,  ever  at  intervals. 
Be  it  right  or  wroog. 
These  men  among 

On  women  do  oompUlne.      Ntitbrowfu  Maid,  i. 
And  ever  aiMMife,  merqr  1  tdieeryde. 
That  he  ne  achuJde  hit  ooumelle  hide. 

QmMr,  MS.  Am.  JtOiq,  134, 1 50. 
Thai  eteo  and  dronken  right  i-nowe. 

And  made  myrth  ever  amnongt  t 
But  oi  the  towdon  ipdce  we  now^ 
Howe  of  lorowe  was  hit  longe. 

Sir  Femmftrw,  MtddUhUl  MS. 
ftmetyme  thd  achul  be  pyued  longe 
With  hete»  and  lometyme  cold  amanga. 

MS,J»hmol9il,t,AU 

«.MONSI.    To  excommunicate.  {A,~S,) 
To  entmlite  and  tmonH 

Al  thai,  whate  hi  erir  be. 
That  laftil  men  doth  robbi, 
Whate  in  lond*  what  In  tee. 

Wright'*  A»/Meal  Songa,  p.  IM. 

AMONYE.  An  ointment  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tians used  to  embalm  their  dead  bodies.  See 
Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  251. 

AMOOST.    Almost.     JTeit. 

A-MORAGE.    On  the  moirow.  Xob.  Gkme, 

AMORATLE.    An  admiral,  q.  v. 

Two  bnndred  knyghtet  withoute  fayle, 
Fyve  hundred  of  omerqir/c. 

RMsAonf  Cotr  de  lion.OMOl 

AMORETTE.    A  love  affiur.  (A.^N.)  Tyrwhitt 


says  *'  an  amorous  woman"  in  the  teoond  of 
these  instances,  where  it  may  be  merely  a  di- 
minutive, as  in  Florio,  in  v.  Amorino.  Jamie- 
son  explains  it,  kve-knotg,  garlands. 

Tat  not  l-dadde  in  lilke  wat  he» 

But  all  in  flouritand  flourettci, 

I-paintid  all  with  mmoratu*. 

JiMi.  i/Che  AMe,8n. 
For  all  to  well  woll  love  be  tette, 
Undlr  nggit  at  riche  rocchette. 
And  eke  at  well  by  wmavMw 
In  mournlnf  blacke,  at  bright  bumcttet. 

iMf.47to. 
AMORILY.    Periiaps,  says  Tyrwhitt,  put  by 
mistake  for  merily.    The  old  glossaries  ex- 
plain it  *'  amorously." 

The  teeoDde  leiion  Robfai  Redebiette  tang. 
Hail  to  the  Ood  and  CkNidet  of  our  lay  I 
And  to  the  lectom  omori/y  he  tprang. 
Hail,  quod  he,  O  thou  fteihe  tetoo  of  May. 

C^urte^fLM0,  1303. 

AMORIST.    An  amorous  person. 

An  mmoritt  it  a  creature  blaatcd  or  phuiet<«tiokcn, 
and  it  the  dog  that  leadt  blind  Cupid.  [1614.  aig.  a. 
Amjk,w>wtht  Widow t^ Sir  TkommtOmrhmv, 
AMORT.  Dejected ;  without  spirit ;  dead.  {Fr.) 
**  What  sweeting,  all  amort  /"—Tarn,  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3.    See  Hawkins's  EngL  Dram.  iii. 
358  ;  Greene's  Works,  l  146 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
app.  p.  131  i  Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  ap.  Col- 
lier's Shak.  lib.,  p.  124.   Howell,  in  his  Lexi- 
con,  translates  aU-^tmort  by  fm/e,  petuat^, 
A-MORTHERED.  Murdered.   See  the  Herald's 
College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  quoted 
in  Heame's  edition,  p.  144. 
AMORTISEN.    To  amortize ;  to  give  property 
in  mortmain.   (A.'N.)    The  word  amorHted 
occurs  in  the  Persones  Tale,  p.  22,  and  is  ex- 
plained kWed  in  the  glossaries.    It  may  pos- 
sibly bear  a  figurative  expression. 
Let  meUeryt  and  bakeryi  gadre  hem  a  glide. 

And  aUe  of  atient  make  a  fratcmitd, 
Undlr  the  pillory  a  UtU  chapelle  bylde. 

The  plaoe  amore«fM,  and  purchate  llbBrtc. 

LtfdgaU^t  Minor  Poomo,  p..S07. 
If  lewed  men  knewe  thit  Latyn, 
Thei  wolde  loke  whom  thd  yeve. 
And  aviten  hem  bifore, 
A  fyre  dayea  or  tixe, 
Er  thei  mnortiaodo  to  "onkft 
Or  chanona  hlr  rente. 

Pitrv  Phmghman,  p.  314. 

AMORWE.  In  the  morning ;  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  824,  2491  s  Rob. 
Glouc  p.  159. 

Knight,  he  teyd,  yeld  thebyllve. 

For  thou  art  glled,  to  mot  y  thrive  I 

Now  ichave  a-drink, 

Idiam  at  Aretcbe  at  leh  wat  omerMe. 

ayerHWwa»,p.aM. 

Amoruo  lyr  Amya  dyght  him  jare. 
And  toke  hit  levefor  toikre. 

MS,  DeweeaM,  f.C 
AMORTG.  Explained  by  Heame  **  to-morrow," 
Rob.  Glouc  p.  234  ;  but  the  Herald's  College 
MS.  reads  ''among,"  which  dearly  seems  to  be 
the  right  reading. 
AMOUNTE.  Smeared?  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it 
may  be  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  memf  t. 
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And  I  will  goe  galther  tlyche* 
The  shlppc  for  to  oiulke  aod  pT^M  I 
Ammmt%  yt  mucte  br  with  itkhe* 
Borde,  tree,  and  pynne.        Ckmittt  FU99,  L  47* 
AMOUNTMENT.     Reckoning. 

CxamcDd  tham  and  cast  ilk  amnrntrntitt, 

Ptttr  Langt^ft,  p  248. 

AMOVE.  To  move.   Cf.  DaTies'i  York  Recordi, 
PL  85 ;  Chmucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  364. 
To  Plauiidraa  she  fled  then*  tvXX  sort  amomtd. 
To  eric  Badwyn  hlr  rouiyn  nie  of  bloodda. 

Hmr^limtf*  Ckr«mielt,  f.  Iff. 

AMOWNE.  Gentleness.  See  an  old  document 
printed  in  Meyrick's  Critical  Enquiry,  iL  252. 
AMOWRE.  Love.  See  Flor.  and  Blanch.  524 ; 
HaH  Edward  IV.  1 11 ;  Cot.  Myst.  p.  50.  The 
term  amourw,  intrigues,  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  acooiding 
to  Skinner. 

He  Inked  up  unto,  the  touie« 
And  merily  wng  he  of  mmowrt, 

AMPBR.  A  sent  of  inflamed  swelling.  Eatt, 
"Aw^endfCompted,  as  auyfred  chees  in  Kent ; 
an  camper  or  onqwr  in  Essex,  is  a  rising  scab  or 
sore,aIlto  avein  swelled  with  corrupted  bloud." 
Keonett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Skinner  also  ap- 
propriates it  to  Essex,  but  Grose  to  Kent,  who 
explains  it,  a  "  fault,  a  defect,  a  flaw ;"  and 
Ray  gives  it  as  a  Suuex  word, "  a  fault  or  flaw 
in  hmaen,  or  woollen  doath."  A  person  covered 
with  jnmples  is  said  in  Somersetshire  to  be 
mmperjff  while  the  same  word  is  used,  in  the 
Eastern  counties  in  the  sense  of  weak,  or  un- 
healthy. Angrred  or  misery  is  now  applied  to 
cheese  beginning  to  deosy,  especially  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  is  sometimes  used  when  speaking  of 
decayed  teeth.  An  oiMpre-m^  is  said  in  the 
i^nries  to  be  a  decayed  tooth  in  East  Sus- 
sex and  Kent. 

AMPERESSE.    An  empress. 

The  nrxte  jer  theralter,  the  amperetM  Mold 
Wende  out  of  thit  live,  ai  the  boo  ath  1-told. 

Rob,  OUme,  p.  474. 

AMPERSAND.  The  character  &,  representing 
the  ooigunction  and.  It  is  a  corruption  (S 
and  per  te,  tmd.  The  expression  is,  or  rather 
was,  common  in  our  nursery  books.  In  Hamp- 
shire it  is  pronounced  an^ferxed,  and  very 
often  oMtgtaii'mtd,  An  eariy  instance  oif 
its  use  IS  quoted  in  Strutfs  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  399. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL.  Ambiguous.  This  word 
oocun  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1588. 
Rider,  1640,  has  "  amphibologie,"  and  so  has 
Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iv.  1406. 

AMPLE.  (1)  To  go.  Apparently  a  corruption 
of  mmbie.  See  Watson's  Haliftx  vocab.  in  v. 
North. 

(2)  Liberal;  generous.    Skdk, 

AMPLECT.    To  embrace.    {LaL) 

with  how  fervent  heart  should  we  profligate  and 
diate  away  sin  I  With  how  valiant  couraf  e  should 
we  mmpleet  and  erabraoe  virtue !  Baeen'«  Worlu,  p.  68. 

AMPOLY.    Same  as  ampvUe^  q.  v. 

AMPOT.    A  hamper.    Salop, 

AMPTE.  An  ant.  ••  Serpkus,  a  Uttell  beaste, 
not  unlike  an  wt^t  or  pismere."— C^qper. 


Calcicatres  a  graver  most  notaUe, 
Of  wbtu  ivory  he  dide  his  bcsynesse. 
His  hande,  his  eye,  ao  Just  wm  and  staMe, 
Of  an  oMjrte  to  grave  out  the  lyknrsse. 

l^fdgat^a  Minw  PoemUf  p.  91, 
Bote  as  the  ampfe  to  eschewe  ydulnesse 
In  somer  Is  so  Ail  of  bysyneuM. 

MS.  CoU,  8,  Joh.  Onn.  0,  f.  lb 

AMPTY.    Empty. 

In  o  gemer  that  amptjf  was, 

Amorwe  by  foundeand  nnme 
Two  liondred  nek  ful  ofguod  wbete. 
The)  nyste  whannes  yi  come. 

US.  Colt,  Trin,  Omn.  57,  f.  9 
My  amjKyskyn  begynneth  to  tremble  and  quake. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  OA. 

AMPULLE.    A  smaU  vessel    (A.^K) 
A  belle  and  a  bagge 
He  bar  by  his  syde. 
And  hundred  of  om^li* 
On  his  hat  seten.  Pitrs  PlouighmMt,  p.  Iffll. 

Late  it  stande  In  that  baeyne  a  da  ye  and  a  nyghte, 
and  do  thane  that  other  that  staodis  abovene  In  a 
mmpmlU  of  glase  or  coper.    MS.  Uneoln,  Mtd.  f.  VO. 
AMRELL.    An  admiral 
Whan  he  heide  tell 
That  my  lorde  arnmll 
Was  oomyng  downe. 

To  make  hym  frowne.  SktUim't  Work*,  11.  flp. 
AMSEL.    A  blackbird.     Var,diaL 
AMSEREY.    A  consistory  court. 

Thow  fala  boye,  seyde  the  fteyre, 
Y  soaon  the  aflbre  the  anuereif, 

Th«  Vrwm  amd  the  Bnp,  Ixv. 

AMSOTE.    A  fool   Prompt,  Pwn,    [Anisote?] 
AMTY.    Empty. 

Amty  place  he  made  aboute,  and  folc  fleu  hym  fkste ; 
A  wonder  maister  he  was  on.  that  hem  so  kowthe 
agaste.  A06.  GUme.  p.  17. 

With  nalies  thiche  al  abrod, 

Ase  there  mljten  strikle  one, 
That  man  ne  mljte  flnde  ane  omfie  place 
Ob  al  heore  boidie  so  luyte. 

MS,  laud.  1(16,  f.  S9. 

AMUD.  Annoyed ;  repuUed.  So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Bob.  Glouc.  p.  524,  who  suggests 
amad  with  great  probability. 

AMUSED.    Amazed. 

Let  not  my  lord  be  oimMsrf.     Bsn  Jemtm,  Ul.  Ml. 

AMWOAST.    Ahnost.     WUtt,    In  the  North, 

the  form  of  this  word  is  sometimes  amyati, 
AMY.    A  friend;  a  lover.    {J,-N,)    Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  376,  520,  1834. 

But  oon  olde  knyjt  that  hyght  Oryssy, 
He  lefte  at  home  for  hys  oj^y. 

MS,  Qtntab.  Ff.  11. 88,  f.  IIL 
What  to  thl  name,  thou  sweteeny  f 
Gladly  wite  therof  wolde  I. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS,  CM,  IVin.  Qmiob,  C  188. 
Ther  was  mani  levdi 
That  sore  Mwepe  her  amU 

jgrthawand  MtrUm,  p.  SSd 

AM  YD.  Amidst.  In  the  Deposition  of  Richard 
II.  p.  I,  we  have  mmijfddk  in  the  same 
sense. 

jlm^  the  launde  a  eattd  he  lye. 
Noble  and  ryche^  ryght  wonder  hi*.  9r  Orrhoo,  841. 

AMYDON.  According  to  Cotgrave,  ^  fine  wheat- 
flower  steeped  in  water ;  then  strained,  and  let 
stand  untill  it  settle  at  the  bottome ;  thep 
diiined  of  the  watery  and  dried  li  the  suuie; 
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used  for  bread,  or  in  bfothet,  it  is  very  nou- 
rishing ;  also,  starch  made  of  wheat"    It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  the  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  26 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  10. 
AMYL.    Starch. 

or  wheats  if  made  «myl,  the  nuking  whereof  Cam 
and  Dloworides  teacheth.    0«og^»  Hutbandrit,  IBM. 
AMYLLIER.    An  almond-tree. 

The  brlddee  in  hloMooM  thd  beeren  wel  loude 
On  oljTfa,  and  amiifttitn,  and  al  kynde  of  trcei. 

Tke  PUtiU  nfSusom,  at.  7. 

AMYRID.    Assisted ;  remedied.    {J,-N,) 

To  help  the  with  my  power,  thow  ahalt  be  am^rid 
Al  fecforth  as  I  may.         Chmuem',  ed,  Urrgt  p.  617. 

AMYTTE.    To  approach.     {J.-&) 
Any  aelenoe  that  la  tnratha, 
Y  that  amrcto  me  ther-to.     M8.  Bart.  S3tt,  f.  118. 
AN.  (1)  A. 

TheklngofSpayneaadhliaoBM.  aadhereiemU 

pupta. 
Went  with  him  on  gate  wel  an  five  myle. 

wot.  amdtha  Werufo^,  p.  184. 

(2)  On.  C£  Piers  Plooghman,  p.  2;  Rob. 
Olouc  p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11 161 ;  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  2270;  SirBglamour,  906. 

Wanna  Gy  waaanned  and  wel  an  hoice, 
TbanipTOOsnpltbartaii   JC8.  .iMawb  SS,  f.  40. 
Thou  olde  and  for^horyd  man, 
Welle  lytulle  wytt  ye  the  an. 
That  thou  folowcet  owre  kynge. 

jr&  OmUtdf.  Ft.\Lm,t  tl8. 
Sche  no  toM  him  Bought  al  her  oae, 
Bot  that  Mhe  waaa  wrlche  wtman. 
That  michel  lonre  m  was  on. 

(3)  Prefixed  to  a  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  A^ 
q.  ▼.  See  instances  in  Virgilius,  ed.  Thoms, 
p.  13 ;  Matthew,  iv.  2  ;  Pegge's  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  180 ;  Prompt.  Panr. 
p.  172. 

(4)  Than.    North  mid  Sati. 

(5)  If.  Sometimes  a  oontnction  of  and  before 
{^  where  it  oocaaionally  means  at  if^  (Mids. 
Night* s  Dream,  L  2,^  and  it  is  sometimes  re- 
dundant, especially  m  the  provincial  dialects. 

(6)  And.  This  sense  is  not  uncommon.  See 
Jennings,  p.  118;  Octovian,  1078. 

For  they  nolde  not  fonake  here  trw  fay, 
An  byleve  on  hys  falise  Uy. 

Canat,  9f  Mmmturpi  p.  31. 

(7)  To  give.  {A,'S.)  Sometimes  as  imium  in 
the  primary  sense,  to  favour,  to  wish  well  to ; 
as  in  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  173.  See  Qu.  Rev. 
Iv.  372 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  168,  264. 

(8)  A  dwelling. 

So  wele  were  that  like  man, 
That  mifte  wonaen  In  that  an. 

(9)  To  have.    Lame, 

(10)  One.  North,  Cf.  Chester  Plays,  L  233, 
238 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  150. 

— — — >  And  but  an  yje 
Amonge  hem  thre  In  purpertye. 

GoMwr,  MS,  Sac  Antiq,  134,  f.  41. 

ANA.  In  an  equal  quantity.  Still  used  by 
physicians. 

Tak  5«row  and  waybrede  ana,  and  stampe 
thamo,  sal  temper  thune  with  wyne  or  ale,  and 
gir  l(  t^  <ake  at  drynka.     MS,  lAneotn.  Mad,  f.  S83. 


ANACK.    Fine  oaten  bread. 

Also  with  this  small  meale,  oatnneale  Is  made  In 
dlven  countries  sixe  severall  klndai  of  very  good  and 
wholesome  bread,  every  one  finer  than  other,  as  your 
anaolr«,  )aoacks,  and  such  like. 

MUrkkmm's  Kngliak  Hommw{f^  1<M0,  p.  840. 

ANADEM.    A  wreath ;  a  chaplet ;  a  garland. 
And  for  their  nymphals,  building  amonws  bowera. 
Oft  drest  this  tree  with  mnadmnt  of  llowen. 

Dn^tan't  0ml,  ed.  1748.  p.  411. 
ANADESM.  A  band  to  tie  up  wounds.  Mhuheu. 
ANAGNOSTIAN.    A  curate  that  serveth  onely 
to  reade,  or  a  darke  or  scoller  that  readeth  to 
a  writer  or  his  master.    Mhuheu, 
ANAIRMIT.    Armed.     Gaw, 
AN  ALE  M.     A   mathematical   instrument  for 
finding  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  sun. 
Minthim, 
AN-ALL.     Also.     A  YoriEshire  phrase,    the 
use  and  force  of  which  are  cosrectly  exhibited 
in  the  following  stanza : 
Paul  fell  down  astounded,  and  only  sot  dead. 

For  Death  was  not  quite  within  call : 
RecoTering,  he  ftrand  himself  In  a  warm  had. 
And  in  a  warm  fever  an-all, 

Ointef^a  BaOamsa.  Ofaw.  p.  4. 
ANALYNG.  Weber  thinks  this  may  be  a  oor- 
niption  of  amuhUatmff,  L  e.  killing.  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2166,  "  amafyng  of  stresge 
knigfattes,"  but  we  should  no  doubt  read 
mmipig,  descending  from  or  fisOing  off  their 
horses. 

ANAMELDE.    Enamdled.  GtlWdtle,  11.64; 
Warton's  Hist  En^  Poet  IL42. 
Thay  wewawaanMt  with  aeuiv. 
With  tarepyaand  with  tndam. 

»r  Dtgi  seanH,  limcUm  MS.  L  » 

ANAMET.    A  luncheon.    Haniei. 
ANAMOURD.    Enamoured.     Gt  Emai^  226. 
A  gretemayster  and  a  syre 

Was  ananminl  so  on  byre.  JfSL  fiierl.  1901,  f.  M. 
Al  mnmwuurd  on  him  thai  were. 
And  loved  O^  for  his  feir  chcte. 

Gir4fiF«ni>ae,  p.& 

ANAMZAPTUS.  This  word  repeated  m  the  ear 
of  a  man,  and  anamgtgtta  in  that  of  a  woman, 
is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  the  fsUing  yickness,  in 
a  curious  early  English  MS.  printed  in  the 
ArchsBologia,  xxz.  399. 

ANAN.  How?  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  made 
use  of  in  vulgar  discourse  by  the  bwer  class 
of  persons  addressing  a  superior,  when  they 
do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to 
them.  It  is  going  out  of  use  now.  It  is  also 
a  oorraption  of  anon,  immediately. 

ANANSY.  To  advance;  to  eialt  So  Heame 
explains  it,  in  Rob.  Gk>uc  p.  199.  The 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  avauneet  and 
perhaps  we  should  here  print  it  avaney, 

ANAPE.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  herik  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  receipt  in  a  MS.  of  the 
15th  century,  penes  me. 

ANAPES.  Cloth.  It  seems  to  be  some  fime 
kind  of  fustian.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Vebmrt. 
It  is  generally  found  as  an  adjunct  to  fostian, 
as  ill  Laneham,  p.  31 ;  Brit  BibL  xL  40.'t. 
This  is  of  course  the  proper  reading  in  Mid- 
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Aeton't  Works,  b.  425,  **  set  a-iire  my  fbstiaa 
€ad  ^pm  breeches,'*  wMcli  the  editor  proposes 
to  comet  to  iVit^ilet  breeches.  To  mend  the 
mstler,  we  sctasUy  find  4Mt' drifirAst  Mt  down 
In  the  index  to  the  notes  1  Fnstisn  snapes  \m 
alto  mentioned  in  the  Strange  Man  telling 
Fortunes  to  Bnglishmen,  1662. 
ANARWE.  To  render  timid.  The  Bodl.  MS. 
reads  "an-arewest"  Perhaps  it  means,  to 
narrow,  to  diminish. 

He  Buklth  heom  way  with  fcharpc  lauocs ; 

Thy  men  amanaith  thy  coDtfaiauiioe. 

K^ng  AUammtdtr,  8346. 

ANATOMY.    Aikeleton.    Lister  tells  ns  he  was 

so  thin  he  '*  was  like  an  anatomy"    See  his 

Autobiography,  ed.  Wright,  p.  45. 

ANAUNTRINS.    If  lo  be.    North.     In  East 

the  form  onanM/rtMs  is  in  use.      It 

to  be  connected  with  the  old  word 

/  so  that  amamUriaa  would  correspond 

toperadoemiwre.  SeeRob.61oucpp.206,311. 

ANBERRY.    A  kind  of  bkwdy  wart  on  a  horse. 

See  Topidl's  Htrt.  of  Fotir-Footed  Beasts, 

p.  420 ;  Markham's  CaTdarice,  b.  m  p.  80 ; 

Florio,  in  t.  ifdro;  Diet  Rustic,  in  v.  Anbury, 

In  the  Bsst  of  England,  a  knob  or  exoescenoe 

on  turnips  or  other  roots  \m  called  an  anherry. 

ANBLERE.    An  ambling  nag. 

The  meyr  «tod,  u  ye  may  here. 

And  ttw  hym  come  ride  up  mUmn,     hmttt^t  M. 

ANBY.     Some  time  hence  i   in  the  evening. 

^otntrwat* 
ANCAR.    A  hermit    See  Anchor. 

With  horn  In  every  piece  I  have  moehe  heeyaee, 
and  aleo  with  an  mnem^  in  that  howie. 

Wrighe^  MmuHe  UU»w,  p.  fl9. 
AN'CEANDB.    Anciently. 

For  men  may  oppen  and  ee  thmgh  thiekay, 
Wat  has  taeai  flMeandt,  and  iaU  he  eye. 

Cteefa  JU«Nli«,  p.  S. 

ANCBSSOURE.    Ancestor. 

To  the  and  to  thi  kynde  hafthd  donhonoareb 

Loodeahaf  thai  gyven  to  thin  eweeMOMrfc 

Pttar  Lmtgtqfi,  p.  116b 
ANXHAISUN.    Reason  ;canM. 

Aod  for  quriWriiMw  of  mi  eooe. 

The  more  and  for  it  lore.       Jf&Lewtf.  108<  f.  115. 

ANCHANTEOR.    An  enchanter. 

Ac  aariewgwi  Bdwype  add»  of  Spayne  wyth  hym  tho, 

TiMt  ODuthe  hym  etgge  of  ye  dedes  al  hou  yt  eeolde  go. 

JM.  Obme.  p.  S43. 

ANCHILATION.  Frustration.  It  is  so  explained 
in  an  old  glossary  in  MS.  RawL  Poet  108. 

ANCHOR.  (1)  A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  or  cask, 
often  uted  by  smugglers  to  carry  their  brandy 
on  horseback.  See  the  notes  of  the  commen- 
tators on  Merry  'Wires  of  W.  L  3. 

(2)  An  andioret ;  a  hermit 

To  deeperatUm  turn  my  tnut  and  hope. 
An  mtdM^t  dieer  In  prieon  be  my  scope. 

lIeaiM,Ul.i.4toed. 

(3)  To  hold  like  an  anchor.  In  the  East  of 
Bng^d,  the  strong  tenacious  spreading  roots 
of  vigorous  plants  are  said  to  anchor  out 

ANCHORIDGE.  A  church  porch,  particularly 
that  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durham ;  perhaps  so  called  in  allusion  to  a 
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ship,  of  wUdi  some  parts  gate  names  to  the 
parts  of  a  church.    Kmnctft  MS.  Olon. 
ANCHYRCHE.  A  church.    See  Heame't  gloss, 
to  Rob.  Glouc  and  the  Chron.  p.  232.    It 
should  probably  be  two  words. 
ANCIENT.  A  standard-bearer,  or  ensign-bearer 
an  oiBcer  now  called  an  ensign.    The  word  was 
also  used  for  the  Hsg  or  ensign  of  a  regiment 
or  of  a  ship.    The  old  editions  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  mention  on  their  titles, 
**  the  humours  of  Corporsl  Nym  and  Ancient 
PistoL"    See  also  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  31; 
Percy's  Reliques,  pp.  73, 144 ;  Leycester  Cor- 
respondence, p.  17 ;  Account  of  the  Grocers' 
Company,  p.  330.   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
hasansAcn/,  theHsgin  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
ANCILLE.      A   maid-senrant     (Lot.)      Cf. 
Chaucer's  ABC,  109 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  37. 
That  die  wai  doughtre  of  David  hy  dboent, 
Stcrre  of  the  see  and  OoHdes  owne  aneiiU, 

Ladgntt,  MS,  jiahmoU  39.  f.  lOl 
Bihdide,  quod  whe,  of  Ood  the  meke  aneilUt, 
With  alle  my  herte  obeylnge  to  his  wille. 

la^guu,  MS.  flbe.  jtnttq.  1S4,  1 1. 

ANCLE-BONE.  A  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
prickly  lobster.    See  Kennett's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  f.  16. 
ANGLERS.    Andes.    Sakp. 
ANCLET.    The  aade.    North.    Sometimes  a 

gaiter. 
ANCLIFF.    The  ande.    North. 
ANCLOWE.    The  ande.    {A.'S.)    Cf.Arthour 
and  Merlin,  5206. 

In  Mood  he  itode,  ich  It  above. 
Of  hone  end  man  into  the  encloMMi. 

Ali/«Jfe«.liMH.L279i 
ANCOME.  A  smsU  ulcerous  swelling,  formed 
unexpectedly.  Rider  translates  it  morbm  ad* 
ventitnti.  According  to  Diet  Rustic  "a 
gwelling  or  bump  that  is  hard  and  hot"  See 
Bstwaid  Hoe,  iiL  1;  Qo.  Rer.  It.  372.  In 
Scotland,  an  attack  of  disease  is  csBed  an  on- 
eomtf  /  and  in  a  curious  MS.  of  old  recdpts  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  f.  300,  is  one  "  for  onJtome 
one  arme,"  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Gamett 
says  of  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  place  just 
dted.  See  Uneome, 
ANCONY.  A  term  in  the  iron  works  for  abloom, 
wrought  into  the  figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  with  a  square  rough  knob 
on  each  end.  See  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss,  f  16. 
In  StaiTordshire  one  of  these  knobs  is  called  an 
aneony-end,  the  other  a  moeket^head, 
ANCRE.    An  anchor. 

fUght  so  fareth  Love,  that  selde  tai  one 
Holdeth  hie  anere,  for  right  anone. 
Whan  thel  fai  ese  vena  best  to  live. 
They  ben  with  tempi^t  all  for-drive. 

Bam.  «ftha  Ra»t,  3780. 

ANCRES.  A  female  anchoret  or  hermit  The 
term  ancre  is  applied  to  a  nun  in  Rdiq.  Antiq. 
ii.  1 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  380.  Palsgrave,  1 17,  has, 
"Anckre,  a  religious  man ;  andkrat,  a  reUgioua 
woman." 
No  we  wyll  I  take  the  mantall  and  therynge. 
And  become  an  anerestt  in  my  lyTynge. 
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Or  for  what  cauie  she  mmy  no  husbiad  hMte, 
But  live  an  ancraiui^  in  lo  ttrtct  a  rooroe. 

He^wtto^t  Grtat  Britaine*  Tro^,  1609,  p.  95. 

ANCYLE.  A  kind  of  javeUn  or  dart,  or  the 
leather  thong  with  which  it  i«  thrown. 
PhiUips. 

AND.     (1)  If.     North. 

So  vole  CrUt  (^  hii  curtcUle, 
And  men  crye  hym  mercy. 
Both*  forgyve  and  foryete. 

Pier§  PUmgkmgH,  p.  362. 

(2)  Used  redandantly  in  old  baDads. 
Robin  Hood  he  wa«,  and  a  tall  young  man. 

And  flfteen  winters  old.  RMm  Hood,  U.  11. 

(3)  Breath.    See  Aande.    (Isl.) 

M yn  e«s  are  woren  bothe  marke  and  Uynd* 
Myn  amd  b  short.  1  want  wynde. 
Thus  has  age  dystroed  my  kynd. 

Tbtmt«tey  MtfUtric*,  p  IM. 

Thai  rested  than  a  Ittel  stound. 
For  to  tak  thair  aiwfe  tharo  till. 
And  that  was  with  thair  bother  will. 

Ywaimo  and  Cawin,  3555. 
Ryghte  ca  it  by  praycre  aU  by  draweyng  of  ahde, 
for  erer  to  5amyng  of  oure  bodily  lyfe  ua  nedis  to 
draws  oure  oMle,  that  as*  to  drawe  ayere. 

MS.  Umctdn  A.  1. 17*  f.  UO. 

AND.AW.    aim;  Ukewise.    JVorM. 
ANDEDE.  (1)  Indeed.  So  explained  by  Heame ; 

but  tee  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  320,  where  it  is  **  an 

dede,"  L  e.  a  deed. 
(2)  Confessed.     Ventegan, 

ANDBL0N6.    Lengthways.    {A.-S.) 
Jndakmg,  nouht  overthwert, 
H  la  note  went  unto  the  start.         Haoelok,  I8S8. 
ANDERSMAS.    The  mass  or  festival  of  St.  An- 

drew.     Yorksk, 
ANDERSMEAT.     An    afternoon's    luncheon. 

Cf.  Florio  in  ▼.  Merenda.    See  also  Awnder, 
ANDESITH.    Previoasly.    (^..^.) 
Affrik  that  es  the  tother  parti, 
That  mndotUk  was  cald  LIU. 

MS,  CotU  rmptu,  A.  III.  f.  13. 

ANDIRONS.  The  ornamental  irons  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  in  old  houses,  which  were 
accompanied  with  small  rests  for  the  ends 
of  the  logs.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
called  dofft^  but  the  term  andirons  frequently 
included  both,  as  in  the  proverb  recorded  by 
Howell, "  Bauds  and  attomeyes,  like  anJyroiw, 
the  one  holda  thettickt,  the  other  their  clients, 
till  they  consume."  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  glossary 
to  the  Unton  Inventories,  considers  the  dogn 
io  be  synonymous  with  the  eretptrs,  q.  v.  but 
the  term  was  also  applied  to  part  of  the  and- 
irons, and  the  latter  are  still  called  andogs  in 
the  Western  counties.  We  find  in  Ducange. 
"  andena  est  ferrum,  tupra  qnod  opponuntur 
Ugna  in  igne,  quod  alio  nomine  dicitur  hyjier- 
pyrgium  ;"  and  Miege  makes  the  andirtm  and 
dog  synonymous.  The  andiront  were  some- 
times made  of  superior  metal,  or  gilt,  and  of 
very  large  dimensions.  See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, idiL  85 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84 ;  Halle  of 
John  Halle,  i.  600 ;  The  Alchemist,  v.  1. 

ANDULEES.  Puddings  made  of  hog's  guts  and 
spice.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  old  MS. 
printed  inthe  Archseologia,  ziii.  371,  388. 


ANDUR.    Either.  (/)an.) 

Thow  1  me  to  townward  drawe* 

Andwr  to  lurkeor  to  leyke, 
The  wyves  wil  out  me  drawe. 

And  dere  me  with  her  doggus  greie. 

jrs.  Oifitaft.  Ff.  T.  48,  r.  1 10. 
ANDTRS.  other.  (i^..5:)  The  more  usual  fona 
is  endrei,  as  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  f.  149.  See 
a  similar  phrase  in  Sharp's  Coventry  Myst.  p. 
113.  Jamieson  explains  it  St.  Andrew's  day, 
the  30th  of  November;  but  it  is  difficolt  to 
reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  "  meiy 
momyng  of  Mag." 

As  I  me  went  chit  andgr$  day, 

Fast  on  my  way  roakyng  my  mone, 
la  a  mery  momyng  oi  May, 
Be  Hnntlcy  bankes  myself  alone. 

MS,  Omtmb,  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  1 IC 

ANE.  (1)  A  beard  of  com*  See  an  accomt  of 
different  kinds  of  wheat,  and  the  cues,  in 
Fitzharbert'i  Booke  of  Husbandrie,  ed.  1598, 
p.  22.    See  Atme, 

(2)  One;  a.  Cf.  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p. 
47 ;  Cokwold'i  Dannce,  194 ;  Ritson's  Anc. 

Songs,  p.  23. 

The  kyng  of  Charturt  was  tane. 
And  other  Sarsyns  many  an«. 

MS,  Contmb.  ft,  ii.  SB,  f.  lOi. 
Thay  faht  wlht  Heraud  everUk  one, 
Wlht  gud  wll  thay  wald  him  slane. 

Gwy  </  Warwidt,  MiddMMi  MS. 
And  souaer  to  many  then  to  ono, 
That  here  hath  the  ri5t  trouthe  tane. 

Jf&  AMtt.48,  f.ft* 
Thus  was  Thow  aye  and  erere  salle  be, 
Thrc  yn  ana,  and  one  yn  thre. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f- 180. 

(3)  Alone.  ''  Bi  hyme  ane,"  by  himself. 

And  he  Ughte  off  his  horte,  and  went  bl  hyme  mnm 
to  the  Jewea,  and  kncUd  downe  to  the  erthe,  and 
wirchlppede  the  bye  nam^  of  Godd« 

L</»  ^AUaandtr,  MS,  Lfoeste,  f.  8. 

(4)  A.    See  n*.  2. 

Alaa  I  thou  sell  Fraunce,  for  the  may  thundio  dKNoe. 
That  ana  fowe  AiUaris  maketh  ou  so  tome. 

Wrighfo  PvtUical  Smg$,  p.  194 

^5)  Own.  North, 

(6)  To  aim  at.    Somenet, 

(7)  On. 

The  heade  and  armes  hangynge  on  the  one  sydc  of 
the  horse,  and  the  l^gas  onm  the  other  syde,  and  all 
bysprynclad  vyth  myre  and  bloude. 

Hall,  Richard  III,  f.  34. 

.VNEAOUST.    Near  to;  almost.    Herrfordsh. 

AN  EAR.  (l)Near.  Somertet,  Ricliardson  quotes 
an  example  of  this  word  from  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  Let.  50. 

(2)  To  approach. 

1  hyre  say  that  all  men  that  wylbe  iworoa  unto 
hym,  they  shall  take  noo  hurte  by  hym,  ne  by  none 
that  is  toward  hym ;  by  moanes  whereof  diverse  hua- 
bandmen  aneryth  unto  hym,  for  fere  of  lostyt  of 
ther  goodes.  Stat9  Papon,  iL  iUd. 

ANEARST.  Near.  Exmoor,  The  more  com- 
mon Somersetshire  form  is  aneaat,  Nares  sajrs 
aneirtt,  a  provincial  term  for  the  nearett  wag. 
See  his  Gloss,  in  v.  An-hHrs, 

ANEATH.    Beneath.    North, 

ANE.BAK.    Aback.  Gaio, 

ANEDE.   United;  made  one.  Atf:227oftb0 
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iineoln  MS.  amede  ii  giten  at  the  tnniktion 
of  crAoM/mw/. 

We  nay  noghte  hafe  the  tm  of  hia  luf  here  in  ful- 
llllBf  •  boC  we  may  hafe  a  dctyre  and  a  gret  lernyi^ 
for  tu  be  prcaenc  to  hym  for  to  ee  hym  In  hie  blysMi 
and  to  be  ewerfe  to  hym  in  lufe. 

MS.  Unenln  A.  1. 17f  f.  SML 

ANE.END.  Upright ;  not  lying  down ;  on  one 
end.  When  applied  to  a  four-footed  animal,  it 
meant  rearing,  or  what  the  heraldt  call  ram- 
pant. Vmr,  duL  In  Chethire,  it  tigniflet  per- 
petually, evermore.  In  tome  glottariet  the  or- 
thography it  anmd.  Cotgrave  hat  '*  to  make 
one't   hiire   itand  amnend^**    in  v.  Akwrir, 


ANEHEDE.    Unity. 

For  God  wald  ay  with  the  Fader  and  the  Son, 
And  with  the  Haly  Cast  In  •nthtde  won. 

Its,  Harl.  AIM,  r,aiB. 
Dcre  Drcnde,  wit  thon  wrie  that  the  ende  and  the 
•oTciaynti  of  pcrfeoeione  ttandei  In  a  verray  aneaeife 
of  Godd  and  of  manes  lanle,  liy  perf  yte  charyti. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  219. 

ANELACE.    A  kind  of  knife  or  dagger,  uioally 
worn  at  the  girdle.      It  it  mentioned  by 
Matt  Parit,  who  teemt  to  tay  it  wat  for- 
bidden priesta  to  wear.    See  Ducange.  in  v. 
Jmelaeiui  ;  HaUe  of  John  Halle,  L  212. 
At  «reilanw  ther  was  he  lord  and  fire ; 
Ful  often  time  he  «m  kntglit  of  the  fhlrOi 
An  anttaee  and  a  gipdere  all  of  aHk 
Heng  at  hla  girdel,  white  aa  morwe  milk. 

Chmietr,  Cant.  T.  SSO. 

Sdie  adiare  »>te  hur  own  halae 
Wyth  an  ammiamt.    MS  Camtab,  Ff.  11. 98.  f.  94. 
Bot  Arthur  with  ane  anloee  egerly  imyttes. 
And  hittci  eror  In  the  hulke  up  to  the  hlltrs. 

Jferle  Jifkmr^,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  M. 

ANELAVE.    To  gape.    Thit  word  occurt  in  an 
•Id  nMSibalafy  in  MS.  Hiri.  219  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  at  the  trantlation  of  the  ftench 
verb  "beer." 
ANBLB.  (1)  To  anoint  with  holy  oil     Cf. 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  11 ;  Wright't  MonatticLet- 
tert,  p.  34.    See  Anelmff. 
(2)  To  temper  in  the  fire.    Cf.  Athmole't  Theat. 
Chcm.  Brit.  p.  96 ;  Baret't  Alvearie,  in  ▼. 
So  as  the  fyre  It  hath  ameUd, 
Ueha  unto  slym  whiche  is  eongeled. 

Oower,  MS.  Am.  Antiq.  134,  f.  194. 

ANELEDE.    Approached.    (^.-5.) 

Bocbe  wyth  ballea  and  berei,  and  bores  othcrquyle. 
And  etaynes,  that  hym  wielerfe,  of  the  hcje  felle. 

Sjfr  Cau/ayne,  p.  18. 

ANELING.  (1)  An  animal  that  bringa  forth  one 
yoottg  at  a  time. 

Their  ewes  alsu  are  m  ftill  of  Increase,  that  somr 
dos  nsoallle  bring  foorth  two,  three,  or  foure  laml>e« 
atooek,  whereby  they  account  our  ansHnnv,  which 
are  such  aa  bring  foorth  liut  one  at  onee,  rather  baro 
fCM  than  to  be  kept  for  aniegalne. 

Harriwn'M  Dew.  ^Brit.  p.  42. 

(2>  The    lacrament   of   anointing.      Cf.    Sir 
t.  More't  Workt,  p.  345;  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  532. 
Tticse  derkys  kalte  hyt  oynament. 
On  E^ys  hyt  ys  anet^ng.       MS.  Hart.  1701 .  f.  74. 
ANELY.    Only ;  alone ;  lolitary. 
And  that  It  be  for  chastilng 
jtntlp,  and  for  none  other  thing. 

MS.  Oat.  Calba  R.  Ix.  f.  70. 


Whaifore our levedy  maydei  Mary 
Was  in  pry v4  place  eiM^r. 

MS.  BM.  CM/.  Sim.  xvUS.  •• 
So  mnefy  the  lufe  of  hir  was  soghte, 
To  dedo  thay  were  nere  dyghta. 

MS  Uneitin  A.  1. 17.  f.  HtL 
WorldcB  men  that  sees  haly  men  have  thaJre  hope 
afie(y  In  tbyng  that  es  noght  In  sight. 

JfS,  Cb/f.  Aen.lO,f.40 
Slr,5ellfananlyllf«, 
We  wald  50W  rede  to  wed  a  wifii. 

MS.CUU  C2«ibeB.tx.f.n 

ANELYNES.    SoUtarinett. 

Noghte  In  delytcs,  bot  in  penanoe ;  noghte  In 
wantone  Joyeynge,  bot  in  bytter  gretynge ;  noghte 
tmangc  many,  hoi  in  aiisfifficf. 

MS.  Uneotn  A  1. 17.  f.  ISO- 

ANEMIS.  lieat  Ray,  under  the  word  »par, 
tayt, "  Thit  word  it  alto  used  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  tay  tpar  the  door  anemu  he  come, i.  e.  shut 
the  door  lett  he  come  in.*'  It  doet  not  appear 
that  thit  word  it  ttill  in  ute. 

.\NEMPST.  With  respect  to;  concerning.  See 
Wright't  Monattic  Lettert,  p.  167 ;  Rutland 
Papert,  pp.  5, 14,  where  it  it  uted  in  the  same 

tente  at  anentt,  q.  v. 

And  wee  humbly  beseech  your  highnes  w»«  may 

knowe  your  Graces  pleasure  howe  wee  shall  onier 

ourselves  an«mpst  your  graces  sayd  cytte  and  castell, 

for  our  discharge.  Statt  Papert,  ii.  804. 

In  the  tnther  seven  bene 

AnemptM  our  neyhebour,  y  wene. 

US.  IMl  48.  r.ci. 

AN-END.  Onwards;  (owardt  the  end.  A 
Norfolk  clown  callt  to  hit  companion  "  to  go 
an-^nd"  when  he  wants  him  to  go  forward. 
See  the  Two  Gent  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  In  tome 
countiet  we  have  the  exprettion  '*  to  go  right 
an-end"  i.  e.  to  go  straight  forward  without 
delay  in  any  project. 
ANENDIE.  To  finish.  [Amendie.'] 
And  thene  at  then  ende. 

Here  sunnen  a1  ansfidie.        Jf&  XNfflv  8S,  f.  U8. 
ANENS.    Cliains ;  fetters. 

Now  er  Ills  aneiu  wrouht  of  sIlTere  wele  over  gilt ; 
Dayet  that  therof  rouht.  his  was  alle  the  gilt. 

Ptter  l/ingt^f  p.  167> 

ANENST.  Against ;  opposite  to ;  over  against. 
"£r  oppotitQ  eecletue,  AngUetj  anena  the 
cherche."-'MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B  i.  f.  84.  It  it 
alto  uted  in  the  tente  of  ecneeming.  See 
Plumpton  Corretpondence,  pp.  7,  172;  Apo- 
logy for  the  Lollardt,  pp.  29,  80 ;  Wright't 
Monattic  Lettert,  p.  54  ;  Florio,  in  v.  Ardnda  a 
rdnda  /  Maunderile't  Travdt,  p.  298. 

Tak  thane  and  mye  it  smaile,  and  do  It  alle  to> 
gedir,  and  mak  it  in  a  playster,  and  lay  it  one  thi 
breste  aii«n4e  thi  hert.  MS.  Madiein^  Cath.  Una.  t.  tBS. 

ANENT.  Over  against ;  immediately  oppotite. 
Watton  tayt  it  it  common  in  Halifax  to  hear 
the  expression  oppotite  tment.  llie  Scottish 
meaning  concerning  does  not  appear  to  be  now 
used  in  Yorkshire.  Artentit  occurs  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  47,  in  the  tense  of  concerning  ;  and  in 
Hardyngfs  Chronicle,  f.  170,  in  the  sense  of 
offohut.  See  also  Wickliffe't  New  Tett.  p.  23 ; 
Plumpton  Corresp.  p.  77. 

or  that  doun-cast  we  may  hi  chaunco 

Anent  this  world  get  coveraunce. 

CWr«r«r  Mundi,  MS.  Cmtah.  f.  ML 
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AbitlneBoe  b  Uun  ryght  dera  cnmiMfc  Ckid. 

jr<9.  Hori.  8S80 
ANEOUST.    Near;  almost.     Var,diaL 
ANERDIS.    Adheres ;  dwells  with.     Qaw. 
ANBRLUD.    Adorned? 

With  michc  and  oavyiit 

Jnmrhid  with  ennyn.        JCS.  Caniab,  Pf.  L  6,  f.  84. 

ANERN.     See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  560,   where 
Weber  conjectures  anon,  doubting  whether  it 
should  not  be  an  em,  i  e.  an  eagle. 
ANERRE.    To  draw  near  to;  to  approach.    See 
jinear. 

As  long  M  the  gale  iniflbCh  Aill  in  your  lanas,  doubt 
not  hut  dWene  #IU  coMfTv  unto  you,  and  feed  on 
you  as  crowas  on  carhm. 

Stmihmnl^t  HUt.  </  Irvlmd,  p.  90. 

ANERTHB.    On  the  earth.      Cf.  Rob.  Glouc 
pp.311,  441 ;  Black's  Cat  of  AshmoL  MSS. 
GoL  67 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
After  that  God  mntrtht  oom 
AbOttta  Tlf  bondrad  jera.     MS.  AOumtU  43.  f.  ITS. 
ANES.  (I)  Jnstlike;8iinilarto.    Somenet.    In 
the  same  county  we  have  Aut-Zo,  almost,  ex- 
cept, all  but. 
(2)  Once.     Cf.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  292 ;  Rdiq. 
Antiq.  iL  280.    Still  used  in  the  North. 
For  why  thay  dide  the  hot  am*  that  dade. 
And  they  knewe  the  nog hte  Oode  in  manhade. 

JCS.  Uncolm  A.  1. 17, 1 100. 

ANESAL.    A  term  In  hawking.    See  a  tract  on 

the  subject  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  299. 
ANET.    The  herb  dilL    See  a  recdpt  in  MS. 

Med.  Cath.  Line.  f.  286 ;  Minsheu,  in  v. 
ANETHE.    Scarcely.    The  more  usual  form  is 
wmethej  but  oneMyt  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  12.    {J.-S.) 
Som  dansad  so  long. 
Tell  they  helde  owt  the  townge. 
And  aiMiAe  mey  t  hepe. 

FrertandtheBoif,  ft.  Ixud. 

But  If  Mars  hathe  be  with  the lune ormercury  of 

sol.  It  shalltieagretinflrmytd,  and  aiMfAtf  he  shalle 

speke.  MS^BodLSn, 

ANETHER.    To  depress.    See  a  passage  in  the 

Heralds'  College  MS.  quoted  by  Heame,  p.  46. 

In  thys  half  there  were  aslawa  the  noble  man  and 

hende, 
SyreLyger  due  of  Babyloyne,  and  another  due  al-«o, 
And  the  erl  <^  Selcabury,  and  of  Cycesue  therto ; 
And  also  the  erl  of  Bathe,  so  that  thorn  thya  caa 
The  oompaynye  a  thes  half  mudie  anaMemd  was. 

Red.  Qtoue  p.  217. 

ANEUST.  Much  the  same.  Grose  gives  the 
Gloucestershire  phrase,  **  aneugi  of  an  anmut- 
nesf,"  corresponding  to  the  more  common 
"much  of  a  muchness,"  though  the  a  is  gene- 
rally dropped.  Florio  has  "  Arente,  anenst. 
aneuft,  very  neere  unto  ;**  and  Grose  says  in 
Berkshire  it  has  the  sense  of  "  about  the 
matter,  nearly."  In  an  old  granmiatical  tract 
in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  82,  is ''Quantum  ad 
hoc,  Anglice,  anetut  that." 

ANEW.  (I)  To  renew.  Cf.  Depos.  of  Richard 
II.  p.  15. 

Thanne  come  the  tothtr  i},  kyngls,  and  toke  his 
body,  and  aMwtd  it  with  bysshopys  dothls  and 
kyngU  omamentet,  and  bare  hym  to  thb  tombe,  and 
with  grete  devoeioun  leyde  hym  thcrynne. 

JC&Hiarl.lTM. 


Tak  May  butter  and  oomyna,  and  iCampettinme 
eamene,  and  laye  it  on  lyve,  and  tbaaa  laya  it  on  the 
aghe,  and  ofta  aiMiea  it        Mt8.  lineste.  JM.  f .  fll4. 
(2)  Enough.     Var.diaL 

Takejwa  of  rubarbe  ftd  onar. 
And  as  mekyl  of  eysyl,  I  the  sey. 

ANEYS.    Aniseed. 

Thenne  messe  it  forth,  and  florlssh  it  with  on^t  bi 
confy  t  rede  other  whyt.  Arm«  9f€!wy,  p.  M. 

ANFALD.    Single;  one.    {A.^,) 
Therfor  la  he  caki  Trinltd, 
For  he  es  mn^aUL  Oodd  in  thre. 

Ma  CM.  rupv,  A.  lit.  f.s. 
ANFELDTTHDB.  A  simple  accusation.  (A,^.) 
See  Bromton's  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Skinner 
inv. 

ANG.   The  haiiy  part  ofan  ear  of  barley.  North, 

Probably  a  oomiption  of  awn, 
ANGARD.    Arrogant.    {A.'N,)    The  following 
is  quoted  in  the  glossaiy  to  Syr  Gawayne. 
Thire  athils  of  Atenes,  ther  angmrd  clerklB, 
Than  reverenst  thai  tlie  riche  seele,  and  red  over 
the  pisdlle.  MS.  jiahmoU  44,  f  .  40l 

ANGEL.  (1)  A  gold  coin,  varying  in  value  from 
about  six  shillings  and  eigfatpence  to  ten  shil- 
lings ;  affording  a  subject  for  many  airretehed 
pun  to  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  introduced  by  Edward  IV.  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign.  See  Davies's  York  Reoorda, 
p.  168.  It  is  used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  « 
nieffeiifer,inTam.oftheShrew,iv.2.  '*Thers 
spake  an  angel,"  an  old  proverUal  expRnion. 
See  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

(2)  An  angular  opening  in  a  building.  Sm 
^H^lUs's  Architectural  Nomendature,  p.  52. 

ANGBL-BED.  A  kind  of  open  bed,  without 
bed-posts.    PkiU^. 

ANGEL-BREAD.  A  kind  of  purgative  cake, 
made  principally  of  spurge,  ginger,  floor,  and 
oatmeaL  A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  old 
MS.  of  receipts  in  Unooln  Cathedral,  1 291. 

ANGELICA.     A  speaes  of  masterwort.     See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  999,  and  the  Nomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  128. 
And  as  they  walke,  the  virgins  strow  the  way 
With  coatmary  and  swaete  anigeNee. 

HarwoadTa  MurHmgt  THmmtph,  MIS. 

ANGELICAL-STONE.  A  kind  of  alchemical 
stone,  mentioned  by  Ashmole,  in  his  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Theat.  Chem.  Brit  1652. 
Howell  inserts  mgeUcal'Water  in  the  list  of 
perfumes  appended  to  his  Lexicon,  sect.  32. 

ANGELICK.  Dr.  Dee  informs  us  in  MS. 
Ashmole  1790,  that  his  magical  woiks  are 
**  vnritten  in  the  tmgeUck  language."  L  e.  the 
language  of  spirits ;  and  they  are  certainly  most 
incomprehensible  documents. 

ANGELOT.  (1)  A  smaU  cheese  brought  from 
Normandy,  and  supposed  by  Skinner  to  have 
been  ori^^nally  so  called  from  the  maker^s 
name. 

Your  migeiott  of  Brie, 

Your  Marsolini.  and  Parroasan  of  Lo<1i. 

The  WUt,  It.  1. 
(2)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  half  an  angel, 
current  when  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the 
English. 
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ANGEL'S-FOOD.    Apptr«iitly  a  cant  term  for 
htgxj  lie.  See  a  curioua  account  in  Harrison'! 
Itocription  of  England,  p.  202. 
ANGER.    Sorrow.  iJ,'&)  It  ia  both  a  rabaUn- 
tive  and  a  verb.    Cf.  Erie  of  Toloua,  914 ; 
Prompt.  Parr.  p.  12  {  Towndey  M  jtt  p.  99  ; 
WilL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  21. 
Than  layd  Um  lady  ftyre  and  Araa, 
If  5e  ba  attgrtdm  for  the  luOt  of  maa. 
It  giavai  ma  wondir  sara. 

jr&  Lteealn  A.  i.  ]7>  f.  1» 

Aad  as  thay  want  one  this  wyaa  with  grata  angert 

ad  dime,  abouta  tha  ellavcd  hoara  thay  saw  alitilla 

bate  fai  tharhraia  mada  of  lade,  aad  maoa  rowanda 

dicrlB.  l4/b  ^f  JUmmdtr,  MS,  UMcala,  f.  SB. 

ANGERICn.   Angrily. 

And  amgeriek  I  wandicda 
Tha  Aiucyoa  to  pto^^ 

rw6n  JnfMfftaMfif  p.  40B* 

ANGEBLY.  Angrily.  Skak. 
ANGILD.  A  fine.  Stkmer. 
AKGIBUCHB.    Angrily. 

Bnt  for  that  ha  with  ai^  wrou|ta. 

Bis  angris  angiriitkt  he  bou5ta. 

GMoar,  MS.  Site,  Anrtq,  134,  f.  88. 

ANGLE.  (1)  A  comer. 

GOt  run,  search,  pry  In  every  nook  and  mngit  ot 
fha  UtdMBs,  larders,  and  pastrlM. 

Tie  IFeman  Hslsr,  1. 1. 

(2)  An  astrological  term  applied  to  certain 
hooaet  of  a  scheme  or  figure  ^  the  heavens. 

ANGLE-BEBBY.  A  sore,  or  kind  of  hang-naQ 
under  the  claw  or  hoof  of  an  animaL  North, 
See  Bennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

ANGLE-BOWING.  A  method  of  fencing  the 
grounds  wherein  sheep  are  kept  by  fixing  rods 
fike  bows  with  both  ends  in  the  ground,  or  in 
a  dead  hedge,  where  they  make  angles  with 
each  other.    See  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  9. 

ANGLEDOG.  A  Uurge  earthworm.  Devom,  The 
older  word  is  mgU'iwiteh^  as  in  MS.  Sloane 
3548,  £.  99,  quoted  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  279. 
In  Stanbrigii  Vocabula,  1615,  htmbAeut  is 
translated  1^  amffle-toueh  ;  and  they  are  called 
iwe^muflyt  in  Archsologia,  xzx.  376. 

For  aeoowys  that  be  k  utt.  Take  mnggwpUwa^ff*, 
and  pat  them  in  oyla  oiylf  smale  choppyd,  and  than 
ley  thanf  In  tha  wownda,  and  ao  let  tt  ly  1^.  or  iiy. 
dayys.  MiddtehWMS.  f.  12. 

ANGLEB.  One  who  begs  in  the  daytime,  ob- 
serving what  he  can  steal  at  night  A  cant 
term.    See  Doddey's  Old  Plays,  ri.  109. 

ANGLST.  A  little  corner.  {Fir,)  Cotgraye 
AngHrisftS  it  in  T.  Angkt, 

ANGNAIL.  A  Cumberland  word,  according  to 
Gfoae,  Ibr  a  com  on  the- toe.  Lye  says, 
*"  Northamptoniensibus  est  datus  pedum,  ge- 
muna,  pteragium."  See  JptaU,  which  Howell 
explains  **  a  sore  between  tiie  finger  and  nail." 

ANGOBEB.  A  kind  of  large  and  long  pear. 
Duft.  Jhut. 

ANGOBAS.    An  anchorite. 

And  lercr  he  had,  as  thay  trowadon  ychon* 
To  sytta  upon  a  matte  ik  tha  amwws. 

Cknm.  FUMan.  p.  35. 

ANGBOMED.    Grieved;  tormented.    {A.^S,) 
And  mi  gost  mmgrmmU  ia  over  smart. 
In  ma  lo-drevad  Is  ml  hart. 

MS,  aon.  4tf.  t,  m. 


ANGBY.  Painftil ;  inflamed ;  smarting.  Forby 
says  "  painfully  inflamed,"  and  applies  it  to 
kibes,  as  florio  does,  in  t.  Pedignem,  It  is  the 
gloss  of  the  Latin  molnhu  in  Beliq.  Antiq.  i 
8 ;  audit  seems  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
bff  sense  in  Julius  Casar,  L  2.  In  a  collection 
of  old  MS.  recipes,  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is 
one  lor  aai^tr  in  iht  liver,  f.  305,  meaning 
of  course  b^fiamnnaHef^  See  the  example 
quoted  under  Tkomomg^s  and  Pios  Plough- 
man, p.  266. 
ANGBY-BOYS.  A  set  of  youths  mentioned  by 
some  of  our  early  dramatists  as  delighting  to 
commit  outrages,  and  get  into  quarnls.  See 
the  Alchemist,  iiL  4. 

Oec  thea  another  nosa.  that  win  ha  puird 
Off  by  tha  angry  dspt  for  thy  ooBvarsion. 

«3arn/W£a4r,lT.  & 
ANGUELLES.  A  kind  of  worms,  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  as  being  troublesome  to  tick 
hawks.    In  MS.  HarL  8340  is  given  an  ac- 
ooiuit  of  a  medecine  "  im  wotmys  cdled  «»- 
Sfueilet  ^  and  another  may  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  St  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  CiiL    See 
also  Beliq.  Antiq.  L  301.    (!«/.) 
ANGUISHOUS.    In  pain;  in  anguish.  Wick- 
liffe  used  it  as  a  yerb.  New  Test  p.  141. 
I  was  botha  awgwiiSsiw  and  trouMa 
For  tha  parin  that  I  sawadoabtob 

Jlsai.  ^Ae  User,  17M. 
My  wordas  to  haM» 
That  bought  bym  dare. 

On  crossa  ang iiiyoiit(r*    Neie  NoAsrwhe  Jftvd. 
For  hare  Is  herta  was  angiefaeSMe. 

jr&  iiMawit  as,  f .  3. 

Herhaud  to  nim  ang«vMMi«  thai  were. 

Gfer  nf  ITarwilre,  p.  Tft. 

ANGUSSE.    Anguish. 

Whan  he  schal  with  the  bodi  deya. 
That  in  strong  aagiMM  doth  smurta. 

Wr\^9  F«|i.  3V«a<.  on  Science,  p.  14a. 

ANH  ANSB.    To  raise ;  to  advance ;  to  exalt 
The  holt  rode  was  l-founde,  as  je  witeth.  In  May, 
And  onhanttd  was  In  Septembre,  the  holi  rode  day. 

ir9.iMaieJ^43,teB. 
Hye  nou  to  anhaattg  as  alia,   and  y  nelle  nojt  ha 
byhynde.  And.  GUmc,  p.  198. 

And  of  my  fortune,  sooth  It  is  oerteyna 
That  wondir  smartly  hath  tche  me  aaAawaeid. 

hMHkm»t  MS,  Sk,  JnHq.  1S4,  f.  Mt. 
For  cch  man  that  him  anAaiues  hare, 
l-towed  ha  schal  bao.  MS,  Lmd,  108,  f,  H 

The  mate  that  thai  eta  ys  alia  fortora. 
On  the  gslwys  they  schold  anAatmas. 

JO:  Cmmtub.  Ff.  1.8,  £  Ifi. 

AN-HEH.    Aloud.   In  the  third  example  it  ap* 
parently  means  on  high,  as  in  Bob.  Glouc.  pp. 
202, 311 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8. 
Ther  stont  up  a  jeolumen,  jejeth  with  a  )erde# 
Ant  hat  oat  tm-Uh  that  al  the  hyrt  herde. 

Wright 9  BoL  Son$§,  p.  ISg. 
This  ladyas  song  tho  Tt2>ewm  an-Aiiyje, 
And  tha  saxtens  rong  tho  the  belle. 

Chrm,  FiMnit.  p.  107. 
Angelas  Iwea  my  soster  soule 
Into  hevene  an-AWje.    MS,  Coil,  THn.  Qmi.  SJ, 

ANHEIGHE.  To  hang?  (A,^) 
And  told  hem  this  Wlanla, 
And  icyd  ha  wold  hom  mmheiihe. 

Jrthmtr  and  Meriln,  p.  88. 
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AN-HEIRES.  The  Host  of  the  Garter,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  addressing  Page 
and  Shallow,  says,  **  Will  you  go,  on^heireMf* 
So  the  folios  read,  and  no  sense  can  he  made 
of  the  expression  as  it  there  stands.  A  similar 
passage  in  the  quartos  is,  **  here  boys,  shall 
we  wag  ?  shall  we  wag  ?"  but  it  occurs  in  an- 
other part  of  the  play,  although  Shallow's 
answer  is  the  same.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  makes 
German  of  it,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Knight.  In  proposing  a  bold  conjectural 
emendation,  the  general  style  of  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Host  must  be  considered.  Thus 
iu  act  iii.  sc  2,  he  says  "  Farewell,  my  hearts" 
a  method  of  expression  also  used  by  Bottom, 
"  Where  ans  these  hearts  r  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  iv.  2.  See  another  instance  in  Clarke's 
Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  109.  In  pro- 
posing to  read,  **  Will  you  go,  my  hearts  T 
we  approach  as  near  the  original  as  most  of 
the  proposed  emendations;  or,  perhaps,  as 
Steevens  proposes,  "  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  ?" 
Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Collier  luis  pursued  the 
wisest  course  in  leaving  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
old  copies. 

ANHERITED.    Inherited? 

The  dti  of  Aeon,  that  In  this  contrtf  Is  depld 
Akr«,  flortohede  and  ttoda  in  his  Tcrtue*  joy.  and 
proptrit^,  and  wm  MiA«rtt«d  richely  with  wonhlpfuU 
princes  and  lordea.  MS,  HarL  1704. 

AN-HOND.    In  hand,  L  e.  in  his  power. 
Me  to  wreken  ye  ichul  go 
or  a  treytour  that  Is  ml  to. 
That  li  y-come  up  ml  lond, 
Wer  he  thenketh  to  bring  me  on-AomC 

Otf  ^  Wnrwlk%t  P<  43i 

ANHONGED.  Hanged  up.  (if  .-&)  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  12193, 12209 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  509 ; 
Sevyn  Sages,  502,  651 ;  Lannfal,  686 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  87. 
That  thel  achuld  be  do  to  dethe  deulf  alU  In  hast. 
Brent  la  bri5t  ftir,  to-drawe  or  w^htmgtA, 

WUL  mnd  Me  Wtnoolf,  p.  17S. 
And  al  that  he  myjte  on-take. 
Nod  other  pes  ne  meet  they  naake. 
But  leet  hem  to-drawe  and  aM-Aongfte^ 
But  certayo  hit  was  al  with  wronghe. 

jr5.i)i»Mc«ta8,f.l3. 
ANHOVE.    To  hover.    Skhmer. 
ANHYTTE.    Hit;  struck. 

The  kyng  Arture  a5en  the  brent  ys  felawe  vont 

«>Ay««>  Rok  Gb««.  p.  18B. 

ANIENTE.  To  destroy ;  to  annihilate.  {A,^N,) 

It  is  also  an  old  law  term.     See  Cowell's 

Interpreter,  in  v. 

That  wikkedUche  and  wiirttlllehe 

Wolde  mcrey  onUnU.    Pitn  TUmghman,  p.  88S. 

The  which  three  thingei  ye  ne  han  not  anUntUmd 

or  devtroyed,  neither  In  youreMlf  ne  In  youre  am- 

seilloun,  as  you  ought.  Mtlibeut,  p.  lOf, 

AN-IF.    Used  for  if,    The  expression  is  very 

common  in  our  old  writers. 
ANIGH.     Near.     Salop,     Sometimes  in  the 

western  counties  we  have  aniphst,  near  to. 
ANIGHT.      In  the  night      Cf.    Legende  of 

Hypsipyle,  108 ;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i ;  Gesta 

Romanorum,  p.  51. 


Tristrem  to  Yioude  wan. 
Anight  with  hir  to  play.        Ar  1Wt(r«M,  p.  tSL 
Hit  fiuler  he  tolde  a  twefhe 
Jni^t  that  him  mette.         M8,  Bodt,  BBS,  f.  1. 
ANILE.    Imbecile  from  old  age.    Walpole  uses 
this  adjective,  and  Sterne  has  the  substantive 
aniUty,    See  Richardson,  in  v. 
ANIME.    A  white  gum  or  resin  brought  out  of 

the  West  Indies.    BuUokar, 
ANIMOSITE.    Bravery. 

Hit  magnanymyte* 

His  animotiU.  8ktU»n'»  WoHta,  U.  81. 

ANIOUS.    Wearisome;  fatiguing. 
Then  thenkkes  Oawan  Ail  sono 
Of  hie  anfoiM  vyage.  ^GBie««nie,pw21. 

AN-IRED.    Angry. 

Hesauh  Richard  on-irerfp  and  hiimjkeile  myght* 
His  folk  anned  and  tired,  and  ay  redy  to  fight. 

PtUr  Umt^tift,  p.  lAl. 

ANIS-KINES.    Any  kind  of;  any. 

Withouten  ani«^Mfi«t  duelling* 
Sche  gan  Oregon  to  threte. 

1^.  ^Pnpt  Grtgnrjf,  p.  M. 

ANKER.  An  anchoret ;  a  hermit.  Cf.  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  12,  83 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  36 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  6348. 

Certlf*  wyfe  wolde  he  nane, 
Wenehe  ne  no  lemmane, 
Bot  als  an  onlryre  la  a  stane 
He  lyved  here  tiewe. 

Sir  Degrwr&mt0f  MS.  Lbttoln,  f.  ISk, 

ANKERAS.    A  female  hermit. 

Hott  a  reelune  or  an  enJIrerse  thuld  comende  hir 
chaetlt^  to  Ood.  MS,  BM.  4£3,  f .  183. 

ANKLEY.    An  ankle.     West  Susses, 
ANLEPI.  Alone;  sin^e.  {A,'S.)   Hence  tm^/e, 
applied  to  unmarried  persons.    See  instances 
in  Sir  F.  Madden's  reply  to  Singer,  p.  34. 
He  ttod,  and  totede  in  at  a  bord. 
Her  he  spak  •nUefi  word.  Hevefi<lr.  2IC7. 

AnotlMBre  le  of  amUpi, 
That  base  bene  fllcde  and  left  foly. 

MS.  Cttt,  Ftnut.  B.  vi.  f.  18S. 
Ane  e»  fomlcacloo,  a  fleichl^  lyone 
Betwene  an  anelej^  man  and  an  atte^jttt  voman. 

MS,  Hurl.  Wtti,  f.  7S. 
On  idi  half  thai  smlten  him  to. 
And  he  ogain  to  hem  atao ; 
Nvrer  no  was  umlejHt  knight. 
That  eo  mani  ftond  might.  OfmfWurwikt,  p  196. 
Say  alio  quo  woe  thi  fere, 

For  wele  more  synne  It  Is 
To  lynne  with  a  weddld  wife. 
Then  with  an  aiil«pt  l-wle. 

MS,  Cantob.  Tt.  v.  48.  f.  »*. 
ANLET.  An  annulet ;  a  small  ring.  Yorkah. 
According  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  tags,  or  pieces  cf 
metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  laces  or  points/' 
See  Rutland  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Brit  BibL  iL  397. 
Carr  sayi  it  is  the  mark  on  a  atone,  an  ancient 
boundary  in  Craven. 

ANLETH.  The£use;  the  countenance.  (Smed,) 
Ne  tume  thine  tmleth  me  fhi, 
Ne  heUe  in  wreth  fka  thi  hine  awa. 

MS.  Cutt.  Vetpat,  D.  vti.  f.  Ift 

ANLICNES.      A    resemblance;     an    image 

Verstegan, 
ANLIFEN.    livelihood;  substance.    Verstegam. 
ANLOTE.    To  pay  a  share  of  chai^ges.  accordijig 

to  the  custom  of  the  place.    Mmsheu, 
ANNARY.    A  yearly  description.    /WZer. 
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kVSE.  One.  The  objective  case  of  on.  CflReliq. 
AntM}.  iL  272 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  223. 
Ac  Samsiiit  wen,  M  ml  paiiiMf 
Etct  fourtl  ogalaes  aiH»0, 

Artkamr  mmd  M0rllm,  p.  VS. 
He  slough  thre  ogainca  miut. 
And  craked  nuni  hern-puiiM.       Ibid,  ]».  214. 
Heo  nadden  with  hem  bote  tume  lot, 
Thvefore  beo  cureden  eeh  one. 

MS.  Lmtd  108.  f.  1. 

ANNET.  The  common  gull,  lo  called  in 
NorthnmberlanfL  See  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland,  ed.  1790,  L  48. 

ANNETT.    KreUfruks? 

The  L.  Ooveniour,  ae  touching  the  workes  to  be 
tiken  hi  hand,  noc  municion  to  be  lookt  for.  with 
tome  oocurancca  of  the  Englfoh  and  Spanish  fleets; 
f'jr  the  ooming  up  of  Capt.  Case,  and  touching  Sir 
John  Seiby's  meadow,  Townsdalcs  ttntaett. 

ArthmotegUtt  xxx.  169. 

ANNEXMENT.     Anything  annexed,  or  lub- 

joiDed.    See  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
ANMHILED.    Destroyed. 

Which  els  had  been  long  since  orniMiM, 
With  all  other  living  things  beside. 

Levw  OmU,  1606. 

ANNOTl.    A  note. 

In  annate  ia  hire  nome,  nempneth  hit  non» 
Whose  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon. 

Wrighe*  L^rUi  PtMr^,  p.  80 

AXNOT.    Annoyance. 

FareweU,  my  soveralgne.  long  maist  thou  ei^oy 
Thy  father's  happie  dales  free  fVom  atinoy. 

ftrtt  Part  of  the  QmtentUm,  1694. 

ANNUARY.    Annual    HalL 
AXNUELLERE.     A  priest  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  anniversary  masses  for  the 
dead.    It  is  spelt  antUvolor  in  Skelton,  iL  440. 
In  London  was  a  preest,  an  mmuellere. 
That  therin  dwelled  hadde  many  a  yere. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16480. 

ANNUELTNGE.     Enamelling.    See  an  extract 
from  Horman  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  261,  where 
perhaps  we  should  read  ammelynae. 
ANNUNCIAT.    Foretold.    (Lai.) 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  aiunmetat 
By  the  angel,  long  or  his  natlvitee. 

Chaueer,  Cant.  T.  14QB1. 

ANNYD.    Annoyed;  vexed.     [Anuyd?] 
So  that  King  Philip  was  stmyd  thor  alle  thing. 

Rob.  Qhue.  p.  417. 

ANyfE.    Annoyance.     Cf.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  429; 
KjHDg  Alisaunder,  10.    [Anuye.^] 
with  aorwe  was  his  herte  betreld. 
With  enre  and  eke  antt^e.    MS.  Aahmole  83.  f.  44. 
Thamie  sayde  the  Duk  Terry, 
To  Ugge  thus  her  ys  gret  ani^.  iUd.  f.  46. 

AKNTLE.    Anise  seed.    Huhet. 
ANO.    Also.    North. 

ANOIFUL.    Hurtful;  unpleasant. 

ror  al  be  It  to,  that  al  tarying  be  mtei^,  algatca  it 
ii  not  to  reprove  in  yeviog  of  Jugement,  ne  in  van* 
goaee  taking,  whan  It  la  suSsant  and  resonablo. 

Melibeue,  p.  86. 
ANOIING.    Harm. 

No  might  do  with  hlr  wichefaig. 
In  Inglond  noo  aneHng, 

Arthcmr  mttd  Merlin,  p.  166. 

ANOINTED.  Chief;  roguish.  «An  anointed 
Ksnip."     Wett. 


ANOIOUS.    Fatiguing;  wearisome;  unpleasant. 
See  Harrison's  Description  of  Engknd,  p.  214; 
Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  360 ;  and  Anioiu. 
Late  him  be  ware  he  have  no  delite, 
Ne  him  rejoyoe  of  his  antMyosfs  plite. 

OeeUee,  MS.  SocAntiq.  134,  f.  368. 
ANOISAUNCE.    A  nuisance.    Cowell  refers  to 
Stat.  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  for  an  example  of 
this  word. 

The  flsshegarth  of  Ooldale,  and  other  flsahegarthes 
withhi  the  ryver  of  Ayre,  Is  stondynge  as  y It,  to  the 
greit  common  aneieaunee  and  intoUerable  hurt  of  the 
kyoges  chamber  of  the  dxA  of  Yorke. 

DttvietTe  York  Beeorde,  p.  37. 
ANGLE.    Too;  alsa     York$h. 

ANOMINATION.      An    opinion    contrary  to 
law.    (Gr,) 

He  that  adomes  his  whole  oration  with  no  other 
trope  but  a  sweet  subjection  or  an  ^nomination,  may 
be  thought  a  trim  man  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude, 
but  in  the  Judgement  of  the  elegant  orators,  he  sliali 
be  known  as  rude  in  his  art  of  rhetorlck.as  the  butcher 
that  scalded  the  calfe  was  in  his  eraft  of  butchery. 

BrU.  BM.  11.  441. 

ANON.  What  do  you  say?  Yorkth.  ^eeAnan. 
It  is  more  usual  in  the  sense  of  immediately, 
but  is  now  seldom  heard  in  the  southern 
counties.  The  phrase  "  anon,  sir,"  is  often 
found  in  our  old  dramatists,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  waiters,  who  now  say,  **  coming,  sir." 
See  1  Henry  I V.  iL  4 ;  Donee's  lUustrations, 
1427. 
ANONEN.  See  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  19, 
and  the  observations  on  this  word  in  Warton's 
Hist.  EngL  Poet.  ii.  72.  <*  Anone"  occurs  in 
Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  199,  explained  by 
the  original  scribe  *'  at  one  time.'*  Mr.  Wright 
transhUes  it  **  in  the  first  place :" 

Tho  spek  the  lion  hem  to, 

To  the  fox  oMone  his  wUle. 

ANONER.    Under.    North. 
ANON-RIGHTES.     Immediately.    C£   Ellis's 
Met  Bom.  iL  332 ;  Erie  of  Tolous,  193 ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  170, 824 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tale^ 
p.  74. 

He  harfde  In  tovn  v.  hundred  knightas. 
He  hem  of  sent  anen-HgMee. 

Ar^tow  md  MerUn,  p.  8Bi 
The  chyld  ansuerd  anenr^ht. 
He  was  withouten  begynnyng. 

MS.AehmoUeUt.n. 
ANONT.    Against;  opposite.    JFiUe. 
ANONXCION.    Anointing. 

This  was  thdr  charge  and  verey  dewe  servlse 
Of  anonseion  tyme,  to  dooe  and  excersise. 

Bardifng's  ChronMe,  f .  7L 

ANGNTWAR.    At  unawares. 

Tho  the  Brytons  come  myd  the  prisons  thar. 
The  Romeyns  come  a5en  hem  al  anon^war. 

Rob.  Oloue.  p.  319. 

ANGSED.  Acknowledged. 

Thanne  ther  begynnyth  aU  grace  to  wake. 
If  it  with  synne  be  not  anoud. 

Digb^M^ariee,  p.  175. 

ANGTH.  Enough.    (A.-S.) 

Anoth,  dameseile  I  quath  Blaundieflour, 
To  Bcome  me  is  Utel  honour. 

Glories  and  Blauneh^eur,  483 
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And  pitouliche  bigan  to  crle, 
Anouthe,  merci»  Loverd,  thin  ore ! 

Jf&  LBiud  106,  f.  1S8. 

ANOTHER.    "  Al  another/'  in  a  different  way. 

But  Avelok  thouthtal  another,         Havelok,  1305. 

ANOTHER-GATES.   A  different  kind;  another 

sort.     Lane. 

When  Hudlbras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another-gat0M  adventure, 
T(>  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm. 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 

Hiiif<6rM,I.lii.4». 

ANOUGH.  Enough.  Wett  Of.  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  pp.  1 1, 20, 25, 40, 63, 153 ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  181,  301.  (A.-S.) 

The  fischers  wer  radi  anow; 
To  don  his  will  that  Ich  day. 

Legend  of  Pope  Oregury,  p.  80. 

ANOUR.  (1)  Honour. 

Herhaud  onswerd,  I  dkll  you  telle 
The  best  conseyl  Ich  have  In  wiUe  t 
Gif  thou  themperours  doubter  afo, 
Rlche  thou  best  ever  mo ; 
After  him  thou  best  emperour, 
God  hath  the  don  gret  anour, 

Qy  of  rTarwOrc,  p.  149. 
Tho  was  he  erl  of  gret  anour , 
Y-knowen  inalle  Aqulteyne. 

Lgg.  CaihoL  p.  43. 

(2)  To  honour. 

With  this  he  ras  out  of  his  place 
That  he  anoured  him  in . 

MS.  rairftur  14. 
lo  diademe  awmred  and  with  palle 

Jf&iiaW.  3869,  f.  367. 

ANOUREMENT.    Adornment. 

I  am  tormentide  with  this  blew  fyre  on  my  hede, 
for  my  lecherouse  anourement  of  myne  heere,  ande 
other  array  ther  onew  GMfia  Romanorum,  p.  431. 

ANOURENE,  pi  Honour. 

With  gud  ryghte  thay  lore  the  for  thaire  gud- 
nes ;  with  gud  ryghte  thay  anourene  the  for  thaire 
fairenes;  withe  gud  righte  thay  gloryfye  the  for 
thaire  profet.  M8.  Uneoln,  f.  199. 

ANOURN.    To  adorn.  {A.-N.J 

Whan  a  woman  is  anoumed  with  rich  apparayle.  It 
•etteth  out  her  beauty  double  as  much  as  it  Is. 

PuUgraoe. 

ANOURNEMENTIS.  Adornments. 

For  as  alle  anoumementie  ben  fayred  by  hem  that 
avenauntly  uysith  hem,  so  alle  the  halowys  of  heren, 
as  wele  aungela  aa  men  or  wymmen,  ben  anoumedaDd 
wnrschipped  oonly  thorn  God.    MS.  Tanner  16,  p.  03. 

ANOW.    Enough.    West.   See  Jennings,  p.  120. 
He  kest  the  bor  doun  hawet  anowe. 
And  com  himself  doun  bi  a  bowe. 

Sevifn  Sagee,  991. 

ANOWARD.   Upon.   See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  186, 
211.  Heame  explains  it,  *^  thorough,  onward." 
And  anoward  his  rug  Air  y-maked. 
And  doth  ftom  jere  to  jere. 

Ma.Hmrl,ven,t.Al. 
A  cold  welle  and  fair  ther  sprong, 

Anowarde  the  doune. 
That  jut  is  there,  fair  and  cold, 
A  myle  Arom  the  toune. 

MS.  CoU.  THn.  Oaon.  57. 
The  hors  hem  lay  anoward. 
That  hem  thought  chaunce  hard. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  y..  123. 


ANOWCRYAND  ? 

Also  ther  U  fyr  of  ooveytyse,  of  tho  whlehe  It  li 
leyd  alle  anofociyand  as  chymney  of  fyre. 

MS.  Bgerton  849,  f  aOL 
ANOWE.    Now;  presently.    So  explained  by 
Mr.  Utterson,  Pop.  Poet,  ii  147 ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  aooiM,  as  in  a  similar  passage  at 
p.  153. 
ANOYLE.  To  anoint  The  last  sacrament  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.    See  a  curious  inven- 
tory, written  about  1588,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  255. 
ANOYMENTIS.    This  word  is  the  translation  of 
Umaies  in  an  early  gloss,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.8. 
ANOYNTMENT.  Anointment. 
Aad  ther  Mar^  Mawdelayn 

Anoyntet  oure  Lordes  fetta 
With  a  rlche  anoimtment. 

And  his  hede  l-wis.     MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  8flL 
ANOYT.   Turning? 

That  other  branche  fbl  ryjt  goy t 
To  the  ly til  fyngere,  without  anoyf. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i  199. 

ANPYRE.   Empire.   The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England. 
All  Comewalle  and  Devenshlre, 
All  thys  were  of  hys  anppre.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  733. 
ANREDNESSE.    Unity  of  purpose.  {A.-S.) 
AN'S.AFE.   I  am  afraid.    Yorkth. 
ANSAUMPLE.    An  example. 

Ore  Loverd  wcnde  aboute  and  prechede  that  folk. 
And  seide  hem  anemtmple*  fale. 

MS.  laud.  108,  f  9. 
ANSEL.     Generally  spelt  hansel^  q.  t.    It  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  hansel  in  Decker's 
Satiro>Mastix,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  137.   See  also 
a  similar  orthography  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14. 
ANSHUM-SCRANCHUM.    When  a  number  of 
persons  are  assembled  at  a  board  where  the 
provision  is  scanty,  and  each  one  is  almo»t 
obliged  to  scramble  for  what  he  can  get,  it 
wiU  be  observed  perhaps  by  some  one  of  the 
party  that  they  never  in  all  their  life  saw  such 
an9hum-9cranehum  work.     JJnc. 
ANSINE.    Appearance;  figure.     {A.-S.) 
Not  no  mon  so  muchd  of  pine, 
Af  povre  wif  that  falleth  in  anekne. 

Dame  SiHth,  MS.  Digbp  88,  f.  187. 

ANSLACHTS.  Surprises.  (&erm.)  SeeMe}Tick*s 

Critical  Enquiry,  iii.  118. 
ANSLAIGHT.     Surprised.  {Germ.) 

I  do  remember  yet.  that  aneltdght,  thou  wast  beaten. 

And  fledst  before  the  butler. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mone,  Thomae,  ii.  2 

ANSQUARE.    Answer. 

Then  gaf  Jhetus  til  ham  aneqmare 

To  alle  the  Jewes  atte  ther  ware.    MS.  Fairfax  14. 

ANSTOND.    To  withstand. 

He  byvond  vorat  an  queintyse  a5en  the  Deoeys  to 
ana^md.  Rob.  Giouc.  p.  M7. 

ANSURER.  The  answerer;  the  person  who 
answered  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation  for 
the  rents  and  profits. 

As  conieming  one  farme  hold,  late  belonging  to 
the  hold  of  St.  Robarts,  which  you  know  I  did  tpeake 
to  the  aneurer  for  the  use  of  the  said  children,  and 
he  permised  not  to  suit  them. 

Ptumpton  Cerreepondenee,  p.  294 
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A^^SWKK.  To  encounter  at  a  tournament.  See 
tbe  Paston  Letters,  ii.  4.  Shakespeare  uses 
the  substantive  in  the  sense  of  retaliation,  re- 
quital* in  Cymbeline,  iv.  4.  A  very  common 
though  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  has  not 
heen  noticed  by  lexicographers.  To  answer 
a  front  door,  is  to  open  it  when  any  one  knocks. 
M  a  fsrm-hoose  near  South  Petherton,  a  maid- 
scrrant  was  recently  asked  why  she  did  not 
answer  the  door.  The  girl,  who  had  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  replied,  **Why — 
why — ^wby,  if  you  plaze,  mim,  I — I — I  did'n 
heu^n  spok '." 
A^T.     (1)  Am  not.    Demm. 

(2)  And.  This  form  of  the  conjunction  is  found 
chiefly  in  MSS.of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  when 
it  is  very  common. 

(3)  "  In  an  ant's  foot,"  in  a  short  time.  A 
Warwickshire  phrase. 

ANTEM.  (1)  A  church.  This  cant  word  is 
given  in  the  Brit  Bibl.  ii.  521,  more  generally 
spelt  mUem.  We  have  also  an  antem-morte, 
**  a  wyfe  maried  at  the  churche,  and  they  be 
as  chaste  as  a  cow."  See  the  same  work, 
iL  290,  520;  and  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  184. 

(2)  An  anthem.     {A.-S,) 

To  me  she  came,  and  bad  me  for  to  dng 
Thb  Oftfem  veimily  in  my  dying. 

Oiaueer,  Cani.  T.  13890. 
AKTEPHNE.    An  antiphon. 

With  hool  herte  and  dew  reverence 
Seyn  this  antepkne,  and  thb  orison. 

MS,  Hurl.  S278,  f.  5. 

ANTER.  The  following  is  extracted  firom  an 
old  play : 

That's  hce  that  makes  the  true  use  of  feasts,  sends 
all  unto  their  proper  places ;  hee  is  call'd  the  anter  s 
he  liath  a  monopoly  for  all  butterie  booltes,  kitchinge 
bookcs.  besides  old  declamations  and  theames. 

Jfi9.AKlI.90. 
ANTERS.     (1)  In  case  that.    North. 
(2)  Adventures.     North, 

Listuns  nov,  lordinges,  of  anter*  grete. 

Jlo6fOfi'«  Ramaneaa,  p.  49. 

ANTE-TEME.  A  text  or  motto  pbiced  at  the 
head  of  a  theme,  oration,  or  discourse.  From 
the  Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton,  p.  61,  it  would 
appear  to  be  synonymous  with  theme.  See 
also  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  241. 

ANTEVERT.    To  avert.    HatL 

ANTGATE.    An  occasion.    Skinner, 

ANTH.     And  the.     North, 

ANTHONY-NUT.  The  bladder-nut;  the  sta- 
phyladendron.  SeeFlorio.inv.^/o^iAf/od^iu/ro; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baguenaudef. 

AMTHONY-PIG.  The  favourite  or  smallest  pig 
of  the  Utter.  A  Kentish  expression,  according 
to  Grose.  "  To  follow  like  a  tantony  pig," 
L  e.  to  follow  dose  at  one's  heels.  Some  de- 
rive this  sajring  from  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  friars  of  certain  convents  in  England  and 
France,  sons  of  St.  Anthony,  whose  swine  were 
pennitted  to  feed  in  the  streets.  These  swine 
would  follow  any  one  having  greens  or  other 
provisions,  till  they  obtained  some  of  them ; 


and  it  was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of 
charity  and  religion  to  feed  them.  St  Anthony 
was  invoked  for  the  pig.    See  Becon's  Works, 
p.  138;   and  a  quotation  from  Horman  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  29. 
ANTHONrS-FIRE.    A  kind  of  erysipelas.  Var. 
dial,    Higins  says,  "  A  swelling  full  of  heata 
and  rednes,  with  paine  round  about  a  sore  or 
wound,  commonly  called  S.  Anthonies  fier." 
See  the  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  439. 
ANTHROPOMANCY.     Divination  by  the  en- 
trails  of  men.    This  species  of  divination  ia 
alluded  to  in    Holiday's  Tecnogamia,    4to. 
Lond.  1618. 
ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN.    A  ludicrous  word 
introduced  by  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  a  for- 
midable sound,  from  Anthropophagi,  cannibala. 
See  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 
ANTICK.     (1)  Old. 

And  though  my  antidt  age  was  freely  lent 
To  the  committing  of  accursed  etUL 

Ni«Aotem'«^eel«fiw,  1000. 
(2)  An  antimasque. 

I  saw  in  Brussels,  at  my  being  there. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  welcome  the  archbishop 
Of  Ments  with  rare  conceit,  even  on  a  sudden 
Perform'd  by  Itnights  and  ladies  of  his  court. 
In  nature  of  an  antidt,  Fonft  Workt,  i.  440u 

ANTICKS.  This  word  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
senses.  Shakespeare  has  the  verb  to  antiek, 
to  make  anticks,  and  antickly,  in  an  antick 
manner.  See  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  ii  7 ; 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1.  Actors  are 
frequently  termed  tmtiek$,  as  in  the  Nomen- 
clator, p.  530.  The  ancient  sculpture  and 
paintings  in  parish  churches  fall  under  the 
same  denomination,  and  it  is  even  applied  to 
the  sculptured  figures  in  pavements. 
And  cast  to  make  a  chariot  for  the  king. 

Painted  with  anticke*  and  ridiculous  toyesp 
In  which  they  meane  to  Paris  him  to  bring. 
To  make  sport  to  their  madames  and  their  boyes. 

Drof/ton'M  Pmhw,  p.  43. 
A  foule  deform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew. 
Bodied  like  those  in  antUte  worke  devised. 
Monstrous  of  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Harrington**  JHotto,  IfiBl,  p.  40. 

ANTICOR.    A  swelling  on  a  horse's  breast,  op- 
posite to  the  heart.  Markham,    Miege  speUs 
it  antocow. 
ANTIDOTART.     Having  the  quaUties  of  an 
antidote. 

From  hence  commeth  that  noble  name  or  compo- 
sition atuidotarjfi  called  Therlaca,  that  is,  triacle. 

TopteW*  Historp  cfSerpentt,  p.  280. 

ANTIENTS.  Ancestors.  Can*  gives  this  word 
as  still  used  in  Craven,  and  it  occurs  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
p.  205. 

ANTIMASQUE.  Something  directly  opposed 
to  the  principal  masque,  a  light  and  ridiculous 
interlude,  dividing  the  parts  of  the  more  serious 
masque.  It  admitted  of  the  wildest  extraviu 
gances,  and  actors  from  the  theatres  were 
generally  engaged  to  perform  in  it.  See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  459 ;  Ben  Jonson, 
ed.  Gifford,  vii.  251 ;  Nares,  in  v.,  and  an  ac- 
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ooimt  of  Mr.  Moore's  revels  at  Oxford  in  1636, 
in  MS.  Ashmole  47. 

ANTINOMIES.  Rules  or  laws,  in  opposition  to 
some  others  deemed  ftlse,  and  having  no  au- 
thority. See  an  example  of  this  word  in 
Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  50. 

ANTIOCHE.  A  kind  of  wine,  perhaps  imported 
or  introduced  from  that  country.  A  drink  for 
wounded  persons,  called  "  wtiter  o!  Anieoehe" 
is  described  at  length  in  MS.  Jamys,  £.  40. 
See  also  some  verses  on  lechecrafte  in  MS. 
Harl.  1600. 

Antioehg  and  butarde, 
Pyment  alto  and  garnarde. 

Squjfr  nf  Lowe  Degri,  JB/f. 

ANTIPERISTASIS.  "  The  opposition,"  says 
Cowley,  **  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  in- 
tended." This  word  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 
See  his  Works,  ed.  Gifford,  iL  371. 
ANTIPHONER.  This  term  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  inventories  of  church  goods  and 
ornaments  in  old  times.  It  was  a  kind  of 
psalm-book,  containing  the  usual  church  mu- 
sic, with  the  notes  marked,  as  we  still  see 
them  in  old  mass  books ;  and  so  called  from 
the  alternate  repetitions  and  responses.  See 
the  ArchsBologia,  xxi.  275. 

Thb  litel  chUde  hia  Utel  book  leniing. 
As  he  sate  In  the  scole  at  hit  primere. 
He  Jlma  rtdemptcrit  herde  sing, 
As  children  lered  blr  antiphonert. 

CHayeer,  Cant,  T,  13449. 
ANTIQUITY.    Old  age. 

For  false  illusion  of  the  magistrates 
With  borrow'd  shapes  of  false  oncif  Mlfy. 

Tufo  7)rag9di«9  in  One,  1901. 

ANTLE-BEER.    Crosswise ;  irregular.  Bxmoor, 
ANTLING.    A  corruption  of  St.  Antonine,  to 
whom  one  of  the  London  churches  is  dedicated, 
and  occasionally  alluded  to  by  early  writers 
under  the  corrupted  name.    See  the  Roaring 
Girl,  L  1. 
ANTO.    If  thou.     Yoriah. 
ANTOTN.    Anthony.    Langtqft. 
ANTPAT.    Opportune;  apropos.     Warw, 
ANTRE.  (1)  A  cavern ;  a  den.   {Lat) 
Wherein  of  tmtm  vast  and  desarts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  OUuUo,  L  S. 

(2)  To  adventure. 

And,  Lord,  als  he  es  maste  of  myght. 
He  send  his  socor  to  that  linyght. 
That  thus  In  dede  of  charltA 
This  day  wntm  hys  lif  for  me. 

YiralfM  ani  Oanmin,  3508 
Thou  mUtrd  thi  life  for  luf  of  me.        /bid  3B09. 
ANTRESSE.    Adventured.    (^.-A:) 

Thanne  AUsaundrine  at  arst  than  onfresM  hem 
tille.  Wm,  and  tKt  Werwolf,  p.  38. 

ANTRUMS.  Affected  airs ;  insolences ;  whims. 
"  A's  in  as  antrunu  this  morning,"  would  be 
said  of  a  rude  person  as  well  as  of  a  skittish 
horse.  This  form  of  the  word  is  given  in  the 
Suffolk  and  Cheshire  glossaries,  but  the  more 
usual  expression  is  tantrums. 

ANTUL.    An  thou  wUt ;  if  thou  wUt.  Yorkgk, 


ANTUO.      Explained  '<  one  two,  a  two,"  bf 

Heame,  but  we  should  read  an  /«o,  L  e.  on  two. 

See  Rob.  Gloucp.241. 
ANT-WART.    A  kind  of  wart,  '<  deepe-rooted, 

broad  below,  and  Utie  above,"  mentioned  in 

the  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  444. 
ANTWHILE.    Some  time  ago.     Warw. 
ANTT.    Empty.    Somertet. 
ANTT-TUMP.    Anant-hilL    Her^fifrdt. 
ANUAL.    A  chronicle.    Jiider. 
ANUDDER.    Another.    North. 
ANUEL.    A  yearly  salary  paid  to  a  priest  for 

keeping  an  anniversary ;  an  annuity. 

And  henten,  gif  I  mighte. 

An  anuel  for  myne  owen  use. 

To  helpen  to  dolhe.  Pier»  Ploti^man,  p.  475. 

Suche  annmelt  has  made  thes  frers  sowely  and  so  g^y. 
That  ther  may  no  possessioners  mayntene  thair  arrav. 

MS.  Cott.  Onp.  B.  U.  f.  63. 
ANUETH.    Annoycth. 
Moch  me  anueth 

That  mi  drlvU  druith.  ^tiq.  AnHq.  li.  210. 

ANUNDER.  Beneath;  under.  North.  To  keep 
any  one  at  anunder,  L  e.  to  keep  them  in  a  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent  situation.  See  also  a 
quotation  in  gloas.  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  v. 
AtungmL 

Ten  sehypmen  to  londe  yede. 
To  se  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  hrede. 
And  fette  water  as  hem  was  nede 
The  roche  anondifr 

Oetwkm  Imperotor,  550. 
The  prisone  core  than  wend  heo  ner. 
And  putte  hure  staf  anvA^ter. 

JfS.  Jthmoh  S3,  f.  1& 
He  fouten  anonder  selde. 
Some  of  hem  he  felde.     MS.  Laud.  106,  f .  SU. 

ANURE.    To  honour. 

AnurUh  God  and  holi  chirch. 

And  jiveth  the  povir  that  habblth  nede; 
So  Godli  wille  je  ssul  wtrche. 
And  Joi  of  hcven  hab  to  medc. 

Wrighta  Politiaa  Songa,  p.  SOS. 

ANURTHE.  On  the  earth.  This  word  occurs  in 

the  life  of  St  Brandan,  p.  3. 
ANUY.  (1)  To  annoy;  to  trouble;  to  harass. 

Hire  fader  waa  so  sore  omiyerf,  

That  he  muste  non  ende.  MS.  Harl,  8277.  t.  93. 
For  thai  hadde  the  country  anuwed. 
And  with  rohberie  destrwed.  5toyii  Sagtg,  9613. 
(2)  Trouble;  vexation. 

Al  eseilch  withouteanuy. 
And  there  youre  lyf  ende. 

MS.  Harl.  8977.  t.  48. 
And  for  non  eorthelich  tmujft 
Ne  for  dethe  ne  fledichie  nought. 

JfS.  Laud  108,  f.  18 >. 

ANVELT.    An  anvlL    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  6; 
Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  7. 
Upon  his  amvaU  up  and  downe, 
Therof  he  toke  the  flrste  sowna. 

J%e  Drema^fOimuMr,  I16S. 

ANVEMPNE.    To  envenome. 

I  am  nott  wurthy,  Lord,  to  loke  up  to  heftie. 
My  synful  steppys  airaempiytf  the  grounde. 

Co9«nhy  Miftttrim,  p.  75* 

ANVERDRE.  To  overthrow.  Somertet.  Per- 
haps a  mistake  for  auverdre.  I  insert  it  on 
Mr.  HoUoway's  authority. 
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INVIED.  Explained  by  Wcb«r«wierf,«iiio^, 
in  the  following  pusage ;  but  we  should  cer- 
tainly read  anuied,  part,  of  the  verb  anuy,  q.  t. 
See  also  Amtye,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  similar 

error. 

Aliwundn  atnied  was ; 
Over  tli«  uUe  he  gon  itoupe. 
And  smot  Ltflu  with  the  coupe. 
That  hefeol  douii  in  the  fiette. 

Xyn^  MkaunOer,  llOfi. 

AyVIL.   (1)  The  handle  or  hilt  of  a  sword. 
— ^—  Here  I  dip 
The  mnwO  of  my  fword.       CaiHolamu,  !▼.  5. 

(2)  A  little  narrow  flag  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

Meyriek. 
AVWARPB.    To  warp.    Bihuheu, 
A?<fWEALD.    Power;  authority.  Skmner. 
ANWORD.    An  answer ;  a  reply.     Ventegan, 
ANT.  Either;  one  of  two.    It  usually  signifies 
ome  qfmany. 
And  if  that  afv  of  u  have  more  than  other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  hit  brother. 

Chtmenr,  Cant,  T.  711A. 

A-NTE.   In  nine. 

The  kyng  woo  Norrnandye,  and.  aim  god  Aungeo, 
And  wythynne  oH^ye  ;er  al  thys  was  y-do. 

Bfib»  Gloue,  p.  188. 

ANTNGE.   Union. 

By  the  vertu  of  this  blytf ulle  anpnge,  whilkemay 
Bocfate  be  lalde  ne  consayved  be  manee  wit,  the 
nole  of  Jhcsu  ressayrede  the  ftilhede  of  wysedoroe 
and  lufe.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  827. 

ANYSOT.  A  fooL  See  Pynson's  edition  of 
the  Prompt.  Panr.  quoted  in  the  Prompt  Panr. 
p.  11.    See  Amaoie. 

ANTWHEN.  At  any  time.  South,  Rider  gives 
atywhUe  in  the  same  sense,  and  anywhither, 
into  any  place.  Mr.  Vernon  tells  me  anywhen 
is  considered  a  respectable  word  in  the  Isle  of 
^Wight 

A-ONE.    An  indiyidual;  one  person. 

There's  not  a  ofM  of  them,  but  in  his  house 

I  keep  a  serrant  fce'd.  Macbetht  Hi.  4. 

AOURNED.    Adorned. 

So  that  he  that  tofore  wente  clothed  in  clothes  of 
foUe  and  of  sylke,  and  oetinMd  wyth  precyous  stones 
to  the  cytd.  VUm  Patrum,  1 86. 

AOT.    High.     Gloue. 

APAID.  Satisfied ;  pleased.    {A,',N,) 
Mas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid. 
So  do  I  hold  me  well  apakU 

fttUf*  Wwkt,  L  91. 

APAISE.   Peace. 

Tho  thai  were  al  at  aiief 

Icfa  went  to  hJs  to  afaiat,  ArOtomtrndKerlin,  p.  87. 

APA19.   Upon. 

Jpan  the  XX.  dal 
Of  Averil,  bl-for  Mai. 

AUson'e  AneUnt  Songt,  p.  39. 

APARAELTNO.  Preparation.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion  of  apparatus,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8,  an  old 
l^oss.  of  the  15th  century. 

APARTI.  Partly. 

Now  wll  I  schewe  aparti 

Qwy  thel  aren  so  grys ly.      Han^ols,  MS.  DIgbif  87. 

And  hoo  foul  a  mon  is  afturward, 

TaUiih  cpartg  Seint  Bernard. 

MS.  JthmoleAl,  t,  6. 


He  that  es  verrayly  meke,  God  sal  safe  hym  of 
tbere.  here  apartw^  and  in  the  tother  worldeplencrly. 

MS.  Coll,  Kttm.  10,  f.  40. 

APAST.    Passed.   Still  used  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land.    Cf.  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  148,  457; 
Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities,  ed.  Planch^,  p.  77. 
The  ny5t  hnre  nejehede  teste. 
That  the  day  was  nej  ago ; 
The  lordes  buth  than  apojte 
Wythonte  more  ado. 

MS,  Ashmoit  SS,  t,  IIW 
Jpeua^d  be  twenty  5ere 
That  we  togedyr  have  lyvyd  here. 

US.  Harl.  1701,  f.  U. 

To  grate  disport  and  dallaunoe  of  lordes  and  all* 
worth!  werrioures  that  ben  apasttd  by  wey  of  ago 
al  labour  and  travaillyng. 

Vegtdua,  MS,  Douee  891,  f.  1801 

Tho  this  lijth  apatted  was, 

Huy  to  the  put  to  grounde. 
There  inne  of  diis  holie  man, 

No  thing  huy  ne  seljcn  ne  founde« 

MS.  LBiud  108.  f.  174. 

APATEN.  To  satisfy ;  to  please ;  to  like.  {A,-N,) 
Therwith  was  Perkyn  apt^ed, 
And  preised  hem  faste. 

Pt0r«  PUmghman,  p.  183. 
In  herte  I  wolde  be  wele  t$paptdg, 
Myghte  we  do  that  dede. 

MS.  Untcin  A,  1. 17,  f.  119. 
But  never  the  lees  y  schalle  assay 
How  thou  wylt  my  dynte  apatf. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  108 

APAYERE.   To  impair.    {A,-N.) 

For  alle  your  proude  prankyng,  your  pride  may 
apoyere.  Skelton't  Works,  I.  110. 

APE.  (1)  A  fool.    To  put  an  ape  into  a  person's 
hood  or  cap  was  an  old  phrase,  signifying  to 
make  a  fool  of  him.   Sometimes  we  have  the 
phrase,  to  put  on  his  head  an  ape,  in  the  same 
sense.     Apes  were  formerly  carried  on  the 
shoulders  offools and  simpletons;  andMalone 
says  it  was  formerly  a  term  of  endearment. 
Tyrwhitt  considers  "  win  of  ape,"  in  Cant.  T. 
16993,  to  be  the  same  with  vinde  tinge.    See 
his  note,  p.  329  ;  Robert  of  Sicily,  p.  58. 
A  ha.  felawes,  beth  ware  of  swlche  a  Jape. 
The  monke  put  in  the  manntt  hode  an  ape. 
And  m  his  wifes  eke,  by  Seint  Austin. 

OuMeer,  Gsnl.  T,  133701 

(2) To  attempt? 

And  that  ache  nere  so  mJchel  apa 
That  sche  hir  laid  doun  to  slape. 

Jrthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  39. 

APECE.    The  alphabet    Pnmqtt,  Part,    We 

have  also  t^^ecckmert  one  who  leameth  the 

alphabet. 
APEIRE.    To  impair.  {A,'N.)  Sec  Appair,  Cf. 

Prompt.  Pary.  p.  12 ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 

p.  3 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  3149 ;  Hall's  Satires, 

iv.  2. 

And  thanne  youre  ncghebores  next 

In  none  wise  apeire.       Piere  Ptonfftwaw,  p.  IIL 

APEL.  An  old  term  in  hunting  music,  con- 
sisting of  three  long  moots.  See  Sir  H.  Dry- 
den's  notes  to  Twid,  p.  71. 

APELYT.  Called ;  named.  It  is  glossed  by 
nommaitu  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt 
Parv.  p.  315. 
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APENT.  Belonging.  See  Append,  In  the  Ches- 
ter Plays,  L  131,  it  is  used  as  a  verb. 
Aganippe  her  lorde  wu  Kyng  of  Fraunre» 
That  grauute  hym  menne.  and  good  suffldente, 
And  tent  his  wife  with  hym,  with  greate  puiuaunce. 
With  all  aray  that  to  her  wer  apente, 
Hii  heire  to  been,  by  their  bothct  atsente. 

Harding'*  (ArofUele,  f .  23. 

APENYONE.    Opinion. 

Jhcau,  Jheiu,  quat  deylle  It  him  that? 
1  defye  the  and  thyn  apenyone. 

Digbp  Mfytteriu,  p.  131. 

APERE.    To  appear. 

To  the  nexte  lemble  ^e  ichul  hym  calle. 
To  apen  byfore  hyi  felows  alle. 

Cotut,  t>fMatonrift  p.  97 

APERN.  An  apron.  This  is  the  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.  See  the  Nomenchitor,  p. 
171.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives  appam  as  the 
Shropshire  word,  and  tqifpenm  is  sometimes 
found  as  the  Northern  form,  as  well  as  appren. 

APERNER.     One    who    wears    an  apron;   a 

drawer. 
We  have  no  wine  here,  methinkst 
Where's  this  apemer  f     a»apman*§  Maif  Dnjf,  1611. 

A-PER-SE.  The  letter  A,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  Latin  words,  per  te,  is  used  by  some 
of  our  ancient  poets  to  denote  a  person  or 
thing  of  extraordinary  merit. 

London,  thowe  arte  of  townee  A  per  m, 
Soveragne  of  cities,  most  symbliest  by  sight. 

MS.  Lantd,  768,  f.  7. 
Thou  schalt  be  an  apgneift  my  K>ne, 
In  mylys  ij.  or  thre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  51. 
APERT.  (1)  Open ;  openly ;  manifest.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alis.  2450,  4773;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  70 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6696. 
Me  hath  smetyn  withowten  deserte. 
And  seyth  that  he  ys  owre  kynge  apwte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  841. 

(2)  Brisk  ;  bold ;  free.  SJInnner,  In  the  pro- 
vinces we  have  peartf  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Toone  quotes  a  passage  from  Peter  Langtoft, 
p.  74,  but  I  doubt  its  application  in  this  sense, 
although  it  may  be  derived  from  A.-N.  aperte, 
APERTE.    Conduct  in  action.     (^A.^N.) 

For  whiche  the  kyng  hym  had  ay  after  in  cherte, 
Consyderyng  well  his  knightly  aperte, 

Hardpng^e  Chrtmtele,  f.  198. 

APERTELICHE.    Openly.    {A.'N.) 
Ich  have,  quod  tho  oure  Lord,  al  aperteli^e 
1-spoke  in  the  temple  and  y-taujl.  and  nothyng  prl- 
▼eliche.  MS.  CoU,  Trin,  Onm,  57,  f.  8. 

APERTLY.    Openly.    (A.-N.) 

And  forsothe  there  is  a  gret  marveyle,  for  men 
may  see  there  the  erthe  of  the  tombe  apertlp  many 
tymes  steren  and  meveu.   MaundevWe  TVavete,  p.  29. 

APERY.    An  ape-house. 

And  vow  to  ply  thy  booke  as  nimbly  as  ever  thou 
didst  thy  master's  aperp,  or  the  hauty  vaulting 
hor%e.  Apollo  Shroeing,  l&Jt  p*  ^3. 

APERYALLE.    Imperial? 

For  any  thyng  that  ever  I  led  or  dede. 
Unto  thys  owre  securet  or  aperyalle, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  123. 

APES.  To  lead  apes  in  hell,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, meaning  to  die  an  old  maid  or  a  bache- 
lor, that  being  the  employment  jocularly  as- 


signed to  old  maids  in  the  next  world.  See 
Florio  in  v.  Mdmrnola^  **  an  old  maide  or  sillie 
virgin  that  will  lead  apes  in  helL"  The  phrase 
is  not  quite  obsolete. 

But  'tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well. 
That  womeD,  dying  maids,  lead  apte  in  helL 

TA«  London  Prodigal,  L  9. 

APESIN.    To  appease. 

Ye  fiers  Mars,  apeein  of  hif  tre. 

And,  as  you  Itat,  ye  makm  hcrtis  dlgnc 

TroUua  and  OeseMs.  lU.  S8. 

APE'S-PATERNOSTER.  To  say  an  ape's  pa- 
temoster,  to  chatter  with  cold.  This  prover- 
bial expression  occurs  several  times  in  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Barboter,  Batre^  Creiriner,  Dent, 
Grelotter, 
APETITELY.  With  an  appetite.  See  Brockett, 
ed.  1829,  in  v.  Appetize. 

Goo  to  thy  meUapatUekft 

Sit  therat  dtocretely.  B0lit»  AtUlq.  1.  933. 

APE-WARD.    A  keeper  of  apes. 

Nor  I.  quod  an  ape-ward. 
By  aught  that  I  kan  knowe. 

Piere  Ploughman,  p.  116. 

APEYREMENT.    Injury. 

Then  cast  the  powder  therupon,  and  with  thi  nail 
thou  maist  done  awey  the  lettres  that  hit  schal  no- 
thyng been  a-aene,  without  any  apepremenu 

Reliq,  Jntiq.  I.  109. 

APEYRYNGIS.    Losses. 

But  whiche  thingis  weren  to  me  wynnyngis.  I  have 
demed  these  apeirryn^i*  for  Crist. 

Wiektiffye  New  Teet,  p.  ia». 

APIECE.  With  the  subject  in  the  plural,  "  Now 
lads,  here's  healths  apiece,"  Lc.  healths  to  each 
of  you.    North, 
APIECES.    To  pieces.  Still  used  in  Suffolk. 
Nay,  if  we  faint  or  fall  aplecet  now, 
We*rc  fool*.  The  Itland  Prineeea,  v.  1. 

APIES.    Opiates. 

As  he  shaU  slepe  aa  long  as  er  the  leste. 
The  narcotiket  and  apiee  ben  so  strong. 

Legende  of  Hppermnettra,  lOa. 

A-PIGGA-BACK.  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
on  one's  back,  with  his  legs  under  one's  arms, 
and  his  arms  round  one's  neck.     Var.  dioL 

APIS.  A  kind  of  apple-tree,  which  Skinner  says 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 

year  1670. 
APISHNESS.     Playfidncss.    Uis  the  transla- 
tion of  badinage  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 

1593. 
APISTILLB.    The  epistle. 

The  lyone  made  a  wolfe  to  here  the  holy  wmtlri 
U.  urchyus  to  here  the  tapen ;  gete  to  rynge  the  beUes; 
foxes  to  here  Che  beeie.  The  here  aelde  the  maase ; 
the  asie  redde  the  apietUlet  the  oxe  redde  the  got. 
pelle.  Oetlta  Riomanerum,  p.  418. 

A-PISTY-POLL,  A  mode  of  carrying  a  child 
with  his  legs  on  one's  shoulders,  and  his  arms 
round  one's  neck  or  forehead.    Doraei. 

A-PIT-A-PAT.  A  term  applied  to  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety.  Var, 
dial  In  Oxfordshire  the  village  children  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  bawl  some  lines  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  pence,  which  commence — 
•«  J-pii-a-pat,  the  pan  is  hot, 
And  we  are  come  a-chrovlng  ** 
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A-PLACE.    In  place.     Gwoer. 
Ar?lAT.    On  the  gronnd. 

And  Aroaas  with  the  fverd  aflat. 

That  he  threwe  of  his  ban  a-plat. 

Arthmtr  and  Merlinp  p.  333. 

APUGHT.  Certainly;  indeed;  completely. 
CC  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  249 ;  Ritson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  10 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  3, 
6;  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet  L  94 ;  Harts- 
borne's  Met.  Tales,  p.  52 ;  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
45,  2060;  Kyng  of  Tars,  109,  182,  523;  Ri- 
chard Goer  de  lion,  2265 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  204  ; 
Lay  le  Fkeine,  200.  Sir  W.  Scott  explains  it 
"at  once,"  gloas.  to  Tristem;  and  Heame, 
*  right,  compleat."  It  seems  to  be  often  used 
as  a  kind  of  ezpIetiTe,  and  is  the  same  as  *'  I 
piigfat,"  I  promise  you. 
That  If  he  wol  Ijvt  aryjt, 

I  dar  bote  him  hcle  apHj/.    MS,  Jddit,  10038,  f .  8. 
The  chyld  ananerd  ton  aptpyt. 
Fro  my  fader  I  com  ryght. 

MS.  MhmoU  61,  f.  83. 

APLTN.    Apples.  {A.-S) 

N jm  flowre  and  ayryn.  and  grynd  peper  and  lafron, 
and  make  thereto  a  batour,  and  par  apUrn,  and  kyt 
hem  to  brode  penyt,  and  Rest  hem  theryn,  and  fry 
hem  in  the  batour  vyth  fresch  greet,  and  wnre  ft 
forthe.  Wamer'i  Antiq.  CuUn,  p.  30. 

APOCK.    A  small  red  pimple.    SomerseL 
APODYTERY.    A  vestry. 

1  call  it  a  vestry,  as  conuhiing  the  rettmentt ;  but 
ir  any  other  place  hai  that  name,  a  longer  word, 
mpodgtenf,  nuy  be  taken  for  distinction. 

MS,  Letter,  dated  l7flS* 

APOINT.    At  point. 

Maiden  and  wiif  gret  sorwegan  make 
For  theklDget  fonei  Mke, 
That  were  apoint  to  dye. 

Riteim'eMet,  Rom.  ill.  306. 

APOISON.    To  poison.    See  Piers  Ploughman, 

pu326. 

Ah  he  oe  relgnedeher 
Bote  unnethe  thre  yer. 
That  Estryld  hit  stepmoder, 
Selde  beth  ther  eny  gode, 
BIm  apolmmede  that  he  was  ded. 

ChronieU  t^f  Xngtand,  981. 
Tberfor  cast  avey  wycchecraft  and  use  It  never. 
For  it  ofpepaenith  the  loule  and  slelthe  It  for  ever. 

MS,Laudil9,  f.  3B. 

APOLOGETIK.    An  apology.    In  MS.  Douce 
114,  is  a  short  piece  which  the  writer  entitles 
"  a  shorte  tgnUoffetik  of  this  Englissh  com- 
pyioor." 
APON.    Upon. 

Have  mynd  apon  50ure  endyng. 

Jf&  Douee  SOS.  f.  1. 
And  pay  them  trwly,  apon  thy  fay. 
What  that  they  deaerven  may. 

Qtntt,  pf  Maennry,  p.  15. 

APONTED.     Tainted.    Dorset. 

APOPU  AK.  A  kind  of  herb.  See  the  Archae- 
ologia,  xxz.  404.  The  "  gumma  appnpwuu^* 
is  mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  which  may  be 
the  same. 

IPORET.    Poor. 

That  on  partie  he  send  be  sonde 
To  hem  that  were  aporet  in  his  londe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft  v.  48,  f.  100. 


APOSTATA.    An  apostate.    The  usual  early 
form  of  the  word.     See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13 ; 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  p.  25 ;  Ske> 
ton's  Works,  i.  165. 

APOSTEMACION.    An  imposthume. 

Then  sayde  my-  padente,  t  hadde  a  grevous  sore 
l^ge,  with  greate  apoetemaeion*  and  hollownes,  where- 
fore if  he  coulde  have  done  nothing  but  taike,  he 
myght  have  talked  long  enough  to  my  l^gge  before  it 
would  lo  have  been  whole. 

HalPe  Etpoetulation,  p.  84. 

APOSTHUME.  An  imposthume.  This  orthogra- 
phy is  given  by  Rider,  and  is  found  much  ear- 
lier in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13.  In  a  MS.  col- 
lection of  recipes  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  f.  294,  is  a  "  drynke  for  the  apoM' 
tymer 

APOSTILHEED.    Apostleship. 

And  though  to  othere  I  am  not  apostle,  but  nethe* 
lea  to  50U  I  am,  for  ^t  ben  the  litle  slgne  of  myn 
apoHUheed  in  the  Lord. 

WUikl\il^»  New  Test.  p.  138. 

APOSTILLE.  A  marginal  observation.  Cot- 
grave  says  in  v.  Appottiie,  "  An  answer  unto 
a  petition  setdowne  in  the  margent  thereof,  and 
generally,  any  small  addition  unto  a  great  dis- 
course in  writing." 

I  sende  unto  your  highnes  the  copies  of  the  same, 
with  iuche  apoetUlee  and  declaration  in  the  mer- 
gentes,  as  In  reding  of  them  with  good  dellberacion, 
came  unto  my  mynde.  State  Papere,  i.  229. 

APOSTLE-SPOONS.  It  was  anciently  the  cus- 
tom for  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer  gilt 
spoons  as  presents  to  the  child,  which  were 
odled  apostle-spoons,  because  very  frequently 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  chased 
or  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  handles.  Opulent 
sponsors  gave  the  whole  twelve;  those  in 
middling  circumstances  gave  four ;  while  the 
poorer  sort  often  contented  themselves  with 
the  gift  of  one,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  some 
saint  in  honour  of  whom  the  child  received  its 
name.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  iL  52.  At 
Cambridge  the  last  person  in  the  tripos  is 
called  a  apt)on,  and  the  twelve  last  in  the  poll 
are  designated  the  twelve  Apostlet. 

APOSTOLIONE.  An  ingredient,  perhaps  a 
herb,  mentioned  in  an  old  mediod  recipe  in 
MS.  Lincohi  A.  i.  17,  f.  295.  In  MS.  Jamys, 
f.  9,  in  a  long  recipe  to  make  an  ttpottolu 
<H)net  composed  of  frankincense,  alum,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

APOSTROFACION.   Apostrophe. 

I  shall  you  make  relacion. 

By  waye  of  apoelrnfacUm. 

Skelton'e  Wotka,  i.  lfi& 
APOURTENAUNT.    Belonging. 

More  than  of  alle  the  remenaunt, 

Whiche  is  to  love  apourtenaunt, 

Gwoert  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  103. 

Ther  was  nothynge  desobelsaant, 

Whiche  was  to  Rome  apptmrtenawti. 

Ibid,  r,  77. 
APOZEME.     A  drink  made  with  water  and 

divers  spices  and  herbs,  used  instead  of  syrup. 

Buiiokar, 
APPAIR.     To  impair;  to  make  worse.     Sea 
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Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  34 ;  Dial,  of  Great.  Mor. 

pp.  74,  76 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  72.     {A..N.) 
Her  DAture  y%  to  apparyn  and  amende. 
She  changyth  ever  and  fletyth  to  and  IVo. 

RagmaWt  Roll,  MS.  FubJ^  10. 

APPALL.     To  make  pale.    (^..iNT.) 
Hire  Utte  not  appailad  for  to  be. 
Nor  on  the  morwe  unfcatlldie  for  to  tee. 

GteMcer,  Cant.  T,  10679. 
APPARAIL.      To  provide;  to  equip;  to  for- 
nish.    {A,'N,) 

Sundry  yeomen  that  will  not  yet  for  all  that 
chaunge  their  condition,  nor  deilretobeapparaUed 
with  the  tltlei  of  gentrle. 

LanUford^M  P«rambul0ti9nt  1896,  p.  14. 

APPARANCT.    Appearance. 

And  thuf  thedombe  ypocryiye. 
With  his  deroute  apparant^, 
A  tImt  lette  upon  hit  face. 

GoiMT,  jr&  9oe,  AnHg,  \M,  t  42. 
Whose  fklned  gestnrei  doe  entrap  our  youUi 
With  an  appanmeie  of  simple  truth. 

Brown€^»  ArUatmi»*M  Pastarait,  1825,  p.ff4. 

APPARATE.    Apparatna. 

The  whole  English  apparaf«,and  the  English  popn> 
lar  calculation  tables,  with  an  almanac  forsooth  fSor 
the  next  year*  beginning  at  the  spring  equinox. 

MS.  Hod/.  913. 

APPAREIL.    The  sum  at  the  bottom  of  an  ac- 
count, which  is  still  due.    A  law  term,  given 
by  Skinner. 
APPAREMENTIS.    Ornaments. 

Pride,  with  appturnttentis,  als  prophetis  have  tolde. 

Sifr  Gawaifne,  p.  108. 

APPARENCE.    An  appearance.    (Fr.) 
That  is  to  sayn  to  make  illusion 
By  swiche  an  appartnce  or  Joglerle. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  T.  11577. 

APPARENTED.    Made  apparent 

'  But  if  he  had  beene  in  his  affaires  subled,  then  their 
fine  devises  for  their  further  credit  should  have  bcene 
appmtmted,  Holinahed,  Hiat,  o/ Ireland,  p.  89. 

APPARITION.     An  appearance,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iy.  1. 
APPARYSSHANDE.    Apparent. 

MTherfore  the  disposicyon  and  the  forme  of  the 
dedly  body  wlthoute  forth  is  not,  as  thou  supposyd, 
to  b^olden  foule  and  unsettiely,  but  the  moost  fayr- 
est  and  anMfyssAands  comelynesse 

Caston'e  Divere  Fntp^f>a  GhoeOp  Matere. 

APPASE.    Apace. 

An  actuarie,  darke  or  scribe,  that  wiiteth  ooes 
wordes  appaee  as  they  are  spoken. 

Nomenelator,  p.  498. 

APPASSIONATE.  To  have  a  passion  for. 
Florio  has  this  word  in  y.  Appasrion&re, 
MarteUdre.  Boucher  has  aqtpaatumated,  ex- 
plained "  stedfast ;"  but  see  Richardson,  in  t. 

APPATIZED.  A  term  applied  to  districts  which 
have  paid  composition  or  contribution,  in 
order  to  ransom  their  towns  from  military 
execution.  See  the  Ancient  Code  of  Military 
Laws,  1784,  p.  14. 

APPEACH.     To  impeach;    to  accuse.      See 
Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  25;  Morte  d' Arthur, 
U.13.    {A,-N,) 
How,  let  furth  youre  geyse,  the  fox  wUle  preche ; 
How  long  wilt  thou  me  appeth 

With  thi  scrmonyng  ?  Towndap  MpeterUe,  p.  10. 


Why  doe  I  appeaeh.  her  of  ooinesse,  in 
bountieahoweth  smaU  curiousnesse. 

OreeneTe  Qwpdonku,  ISBO. 

APPEAL.  This  word  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  used  with  much  latitude ;  but  accord- 
ing  to  its  most  ancient  signification,  it  implies 
a  reference  by  name  to  a  charge  or  accusation* 
and  an  offer  or  challenge,  to  support  such 
charge  by  the  ordeal  of  single  combat.  See 
Morte  d'Arthur,iL  25. 

Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him. 
If  he  ajvsial  the  duke  ooandent  malice. 

mekoHlLLl, 

APPEARINGLT.    Apparently. 

jtppearinglp  the  burthen  shortly  wlU  crush  him. 

BmilW*  Letters,  1775,  ii.  407. 

APPECEMENTES.  Impeachments. 

The  seid  sedudous  persones,  not  willing  to  leve  the 
possessions  that  they  hadde,  cauied  the  seid  princes 
to  lay  suche  imposlcions  and  charges,  as  well  l>y  way 
of  untrue  appeeementee  to  whom  they  owed  evill  wille 
unto.  MS.  Aekmole,  1180. 

APPELLANT.  One  who  appeals. 

Behold  here  Henry  of  Lancastre,  duke  of  Herilbrd, 
appeUanI,  which  is  entered  into  the  Ustcs  royall  to 
dooe  hia  deroyra  against  Thomas  Mowlnray. 

HaU,Henrpir.t.a. 

APPEL-LEAP.  The  yiolet  It  is  the  trans- 
lation  of  viola  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
HarL  978 ;  and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word. 

APPELYE.  Haply.  "Appyny,"  in  Webcr'a 
Met  Rom.  iiL  279,  is  probably  an  error  for 
this  word.   See  his  Glossary,  in  y. 

And  whennehesawehirhede  oute,  he  smote  in  a! 
the  myght  of  his  body  to  the  serpents  but  the  serpent 
drow  hir  hede  ayene  so  appelpe,  aade  so  sodenlye, 
that  the  strook  hitte  al  npooe  the  vesselle. 

Oeeta  Rpmanorum,  p.  IS^. 

APPELYN.    Apples.    (A.^) 

Nym  offpslirfi  and  scth  hem,  and  lat  hem  kele,  and 
make  hem  thorw  a  clothe ;  and  on  fieseh  dayes  kaat 
thertogod  fkt  breyt  of  bef,  tad  god  wytegrees. 

f^amer'e  Antiq,  Cu(§n,  p.  SB. 

APPEND.  To  belong;  to  appertain  to.  (^.-M) 
See  Hardyng's  Chronide,  1 4 ;  Towneley  Mya- 
teries,  p.  239. 

Tel  me  to  whom,  madame. 
That  tresour  ttppendeth. 

PSere  Plo%ighman,  p.  17. 
When  all  lords  to  councell  and  parlcment 
Wentt,  he  wold  to  huntyng  and  to  haukyng. 
All  gentyll  dlspont  as  to  a  lord  appent. 

MS.  Douoe  S78,  f.  CS. 
APPENNAGE.  That  which  is  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  support  of  their  younger  ddldren. 
Skinner.     (P^.) 
APPERCEIVE.     To  percciyc.    (A.-N,)     See 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  145,   183; 
Shaxp'sCov.  Myst.  p.  179;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.   178;    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.   8476;    Morte 
d'Arthur,i.  221,  ii.  212 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  276 
Sevyn  Sages,  1021, 1434 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin 
p.  30 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  28 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  6312,  6371. 

This  lettre,  as  thou  hast  herde  devyie. 
Was  counterfel  in  suche  a  Wise, 
That  no  man  schulde  it  apereepve. 

Gcwer,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  87 

APPERCEIVING.    Perception. 


app 

Who  coutle  tellen  yott  the  fomae  ofdAuncet 
So  anoouth,  and  wo  fretbe  contenauneet, 
Swlch*  •nbtil  loklagt  and  dfaimulinirs, 
For  dnd  of  jaloiia  mcnnes  appemivimg*  f 

Chauctr,  Cant*  T.  10600. 

APPERIL.      PeriL      See  Middleton's  Works, 
i.  427 ;  Ben  Jonson,  ▼.  137;  tl  117, 159. 
Let  mc  ftay  at  thine  •pptrti,    llfnan  o/Athtnt,  U  S. 

APPERTAINMENT.  That  which  belongs  or 
rdates  to  another  thing ;  to  any  rank  or  dig- 
nity. Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  iL  3. 

APPEETINAUNT.  Belonging.  An  astrological 
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He  b  the  hows  aApcrfinoawtf 
To  Venus  somdele  dlacordannt. 

Gmmt,  •<.  IBaa,  f.  146. 
APPEETTCBS.    Dexterities.    {A.-N,) 

Gvate  itrokcs  woe  tmyten  on  bothe  lydcs,  many 
nun  overthiowca,  hiute,  and  ilayn,  and  grete  va> 
lyaiiaeca,  prowctaes  and  appertpeu  of  werre  were 
that  day  ahewed,  whJche  were  over  Umg  to  reoounte 
the  noble  featei  of  erery  num.  Mldrte  tf  Arthur,  i.  140. 
APPERYNG.    To  deck  out ;  to  apparel. 
And  next  her  come  the  empcreese  Fortune, 
To  mffarpng  him  wldi  many  a  noble  signe. 
llfdgtue9  mwur  Poems,  p.  7. 

APPETENCE.    Desire.    {Lot.) 

Bat  know  yon  not  that  creatures  wantli^  lente* 

By  nature  have  a  mutual  appetence, 

Marlowfe  Worke,  111.  MX 

APPETITE.    To  desire ;  to  covet.    {A.-K) 
Af  matire  mppetWih  forme  alwaie. 
And  from  forme  into  forme  It  paMfai  male. 

Ifypeiptfte  and  Medea,  SIA. 

APPETIZE.  To  jmvoke  an  appetite  for  food. 
NoHA. 

APPETT.  Appetite ;  desire. 
To  be  alone  la  not  my  appette. 
For  of  all  thlagcs  hi  the  worU  I  Ioto  mery  company. 

HaidUfu'  JSngLDram,  L  1». 

APPIERT.    Open ;  pnbUc 

That  no  maner  penon  holde  no  comen  eachaunge 
imrlvae  nor  applmrt  In  the  said  dtee,  ne  take  any 
thyng  for  proAite  of  that  eichaunge. 

Archeeologia,  zt.  176. 
APPLECART.  Down  with  his  apple-cart,  knock 

or  throw  him  down.    North. 
APPLE-DRONE.    A  wasp ;  a  terrible  devonrer 
of  apples,  and  more  especially  when  they  are 
beaten  or  ground  to  make  dder.    fFegt. 
APPLE-GRAT.    Dapple  grey. 

Hk  hoed  was  troubled  hi  such  a  taMl  plight. 

As  dioogh  his  eyes  were  apple-grog  i 
And  if  good  learning  he  h.kd  not  tooke. 
He  wod  a  east  hlmselfe  away. 

The  King  and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1040. 

APPLE-HOGLIN.  An  apple  tumover.  SufoUk, 
It  n  also  called  an  apple-jack,  and  is  made  by 
folding  sliced  apples  with  sugar  in  a  coarse 
crust,  and  baking  them  without  a  pan. 

APPLE-JOHN.  A  kind  of  apple,  not  ripe  till 
late  in  the  season,  and  considered  in  petfec 
tion  when  shriyelled  and  withered.  See 
Shakespeare's  2  Henry  IV.  ii  4,  where  it  is 
ttated  that  Falstaff  could  not  *<  endure  an 
tpple^oAn."  The  term  is  still  in  use  in  the 
eastern  counties,  although  Forby  thinks  it  pos- 
sible the  same  variety  of  fruit  may  not  have 
heen  retained. 


APPLE-MOISE.  Oder.  Huloet,  in  his  Abce- 
darium,  1552,  translates  it  hypomaehtm.  See 
also  the  Catalogue  of  Douce's  Printed  Books, 
p.  309,  where  the  word  is  wrongly  printed.  In 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  13,  we  have  appulmoce, 
which  appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  table 
as  a  dish,  consisting  of  the  apples  themselves 
after  they  had  been  pressed,  and  seasoned  with 
spices.  See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  16; 
Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  42,  96,  103. 

APPLEN.    Apples. 

Upe  the  hexte  bowe  tueye  applen  he  sey. 

Aobt  Olituc  p   SB3 

APPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear,  mentioned  in 
Higins'  adaptation  of  Junius'  Nomendator, 
p.  99.  It  seems  to  be  the  tankard  pear. 

APPLE-PIE-ORDER.  Anything  in  very  great 
order.  An  iqfple-pte-bed  farmBheB  an  article 
for  Grose.  It  is  made  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
an  apple-tumover,  the  sheets  being  so  doubled 
as  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  at  his  length 
between  them ;  a  common  trick  in  schools. 

APPLES-OF-LOVE.  The  fruit  of  some  foreign 
herb,  said  to  be  a  stimulus  for  the  tender 
passion.  Skinner  says  they  aiejructut  aolani 
cujutdam  peregrini  s  that  is,,  the  fixdt  of  some 
foreign  species  of  nightshade. 

APPLE-SQUIRE.  This  word  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  several  senses.  An  apple-squire 
was  a  kept  gallant,  and  also  a  person  who  waited 
on  a  woman  of  bad  character.  In  the  Belman 
of  London,  1608,  we  are  told  the  apple-squire 
was  the  person  *»  to  fetch  in  the  wine."  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  a  pimp.  Miege 
translates  it,  im  grottier  eeuyer  de  dome. 
See  Middleton'a  Works,  iii.  232 ;  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  CueUleur;  Florio,  in  v.  Chtatdro;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  iL  332 ;  Hall*8  Satires,  i.  2 ; 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  xi.  284. 

His  little  lackey,  a  proper  yong  apple-Mtguire,  called 
Pandarus»  whiche  carrieth  the  keye  of  hk  chamber 
with  hym.  BuUien'a  Dtalogue,  1573.  p.  8. 

Appte-aquspera,  entycers.  and  ravysshen. 
These  to  our  place  have  dayly  herbegers. 

Vttereon'e  Pep,  Poet,  ii.  39. 

Such  stuflh  the  divell  did  not  tast,  only  one  little 

hellhound,  a  cronle  of  myne,  and  one  of  St.  George's 

apple^uhree.  MS,  Hod/.  30. 

APPLE-STUCKLIN.  An  apple-tumover.  Hantt. 
In  Norfolk  it  is  called  an  apple-twelin. 

APPLErTKRRE.  An  apple  orchard.  This  word 
was  formerly  used  in  Sussex,  but  seems  to  be 
now  obsolete.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552,  gives  apple-yard  in  the  same  sense.  In 
Devonshire,  they  have  a  curious  custom  at 
Christmas  of  firing  powder  at  apple  trees  and 
singing  lays  round  them  to  make  them  mot« 
frnitfiiL  Brand  mentions  other  customs  ot 
the  same  kind. 

APPLIABLE.    Capable  of  being  appUed. 

And  therto  many  of  the  contrye  of  Kent  wer?  as- 
■•ntynge,  and  cam  with  theyr  good  wills,  as  people 
redy  to  be  appUabU  to  suche  seditious  commotions. 

Arrival  o/ Edward  IK  p.  33. 

APPLIANCE.  An  application ;  a  remedy  applied 
to  cure  a  disease.  See  how  it  is  used  in  2 
Henry  IV.  iiL  1 
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APPLIMENT.    Application.    Anc.  Dr. 
APPLOT.     To  plot ;  to  contrive.     Taylor, 
APPLY.    To  take  a  certain  course;  to  ply.    A 
nautical  term.  {Lat,)     Shakespeare  uses  it  in 
the  sense  to  apply  to,  in  Tarn.  Shrew,  i.  1. 

With  the  nexte  fludd ,  which  voold  be  aboute  foure 
of  the  clock  In  the  mornyng,  we  entend,  God  willing, 
tapptife  towardet  Dover.  State  Papert,  i.  816. 

APPO.     An  apple.     CAetA. 

APPOAST.  To  suborn.  Mintheu.  See  Ck)tgrave, 
in  V.  Appoftt,  Asfoasin, 

APPOINT.  To  impute.  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  1,  has  it  in  the  sense  of  to  arm,  to  furnish 
with  implements  of  war;  and  appoinimeni, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iy.  5,  preparation. 

If  anye  of  theiie  wants  be  in  me,  I  beeeeche  your 
lordahlpp  appoi/ii  them  to  ray  extreme  state,  more 
greevous  then  disease ;  more  unquiet  then  pryson ; 
more  troblcsome  to  me  then  a  painful  deathe. 

UaringtoH*t  \ug«  Antiques,  i.  48. 

APPON.  Upon.  See^^on.  The  Thornton  MS. 
constantly  uses  this  orthography,  and  it  occurs 
in  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  2. 
APPONE.  To  dispute  with.  So  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Florio,  in 
y.  ApposlOf  though  the  Latin  apponere  means 
to  pawn,  to  pledge. 
APPOSAYLE.     Question;  enquiry. 

Whan  he  went  out  his  enmies  to  assayle. 
Made  unto  her  this  uncouth  appotayle. 

Bochtu,  b.  ▼.  c.  28 
Madame,  your  appoaelie  is  wele  inferrtd. 

Skelton's  Work;  1.  367. 

APPOSE.  To  raise  questions ;  to  object ;  to  dis- 
pute with.  {A.-N.)  It  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  cppose,  as  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i. 
f.  66, "  I  wyl  not  be  apposyd,  nolo  mihi  t^fponi;" 
and  Prompt.  Pary.  p.  13.  See  also  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  144 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7179, 15831 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  i.  321 ;  Middleton's  Works, 
L304. 

Tho  the  poeple  hym  appn»ed« 

With  a  peny  in  the  temple. 

Pfer«  Ploughman,  p.  18. 

APPOSICION.    Annexation  of  substantiyes. 

But  this  yonge  chlldryne  that  gone  to  the  scole 
ha  ve  in  here  Donete  this  questione,  how  many  thinges 
fallen  to  appoHeion  f  Ande  it  is  answerlde,  that  case 
alle  only  that  is  afalle.       Geaia  Romanorum,  p.  478. 

APPOSITEES.    Antipodes. 

For  alle  the  parties  of  see  and  of  lond  has  here 
appoeitee*,  habitable*  or  trepassablea,  and  the!  of  this 
half  and  bejond  half.      Maundevile'e  IVavitU,  p.  188. 

APPREHENSION.  According  to  its  Uteral  im. 
port,  means  laying  hold  of,  or  catching,  as  we 
still  use  it  applied  to  offenders  against  the  law. 
Thus  in  Harrison's  description  of  the  pearl- 
muscle,  which  is  said  to  haye  been  frequently 
found  in  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  the  manner 
of  appreheruion  is  likewise  mentioned.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  171,  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  imoffination. 
APPREHENSIVE.  Of  quick  conception ;  per- 
ceptive. 

I  fly  unseen,  as  charmers  in  a  mist. 

Grateful  revenge,  whose  sharp-sweet  relist  fats 

My  apprtheneivt  souL         The  Tnie  TrqjaM,  iii.  8. 


My  father  oft  would  speak 
Your  worth  and  rirtue ;  and,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  appr»h«nei9e,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd. 

BeaunumS  and  Fletdter,  L  308. 
APPREIFFE.    Contriyance.  (Fr.) 

This  good  king,  by  witte  of  such  ajqfre{ffh. 
Kept  his  marchants  and  the  sea  from  miachiefe. 
Haktypet  Navigations,  1509,  i.  191. 

APPRENTICE- AT-LAW.  AcounseUor,the  next 
in  rank  under  a  seijeant. 
He  speaks  like  master  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  a  profession  he  is  vow*d  to. 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  aptprentice-at-law  I 

Ben  Jim»on*e  Magnatie  Idtdff,  lil.3. 

APPRENTICE-HOOD.    Apprenticeship. 
Must  1  not  scnre  a  long  apprenti€«-hood. 

Richard  II.  L  3. 

APPRESSED.    Oppressed. 

Trowth  and  pore  men  ben  ^preeead. 
And  myscheff  is  nothj^ng  redressed. 

Rxterpt,  Hist.  p.  3G0. 
APPREST.    Preparation.    (Fr,) 

Seen  the  said  man's  declaration,  and  my  saide 
Lorde  Admyralles  declaration,  that  there  is  no 
appre*t  of  any  ships  in  Spayne  to  any  purpose  to  be 
regarded.  State  Paper*,  i.  5M. 

All  the  winter  following  Vespasian  lale  at  Yorke. 
making  his  oppreete  against  the  next  spring  to  go 
against  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

Holinahed,  Hitt,  Scot.  p.  48. 

APPRINZE.    Capture. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinte  of  Pucell  Jone. 

Mirrour  far  Magietratee,  ed.  1610,  p.  341. 

APPRISE.    Learning.    (A.-N,) 
For  slouthe  is  ever  to  despise, 
Whiche  in  de&deyne  hath  alle  apprUe, 

Gawer,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  134,  f.  118. 

APPROACHER.  One  who  approaches  or  draws 
near.    See  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

APPROBATE.  Approved  ;  celebrated.  In  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  35,  mention  is  made  of  a  ballad 
"  by  that  approbate  poete  Lidegate,  the  Munk 
of  Burye."    Cf.  MS.  Addit.  5467,  ff.  71,  85. 

Havyng  perfect  confidence  and  sure  hope  in  the 
approbate  fldclitie  and  constaunt  integriiic  whiche  I 
have  ever  experimented.  Hall,  Edward  IV,  f.  GO. 
Nowe  yf  she  refuse  In  the  deliveraunce  of  hym  to 
fulowe  the  wisdome  of  theim,  whose  wisdome  »he 
knoweth,  whose  approbate  fldelltee  she  trusteth,  it 
is  easye  to  perceave  that  frowardnesse  letteth  her,  and 
not  feare.  Supp.  to  Hardpng,  f.  46. 

APPROBATION.  (1)  Proof;  approval. 
—  How  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to 

Henrp  V,  i.  9 

(2)  Noviciate. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  appimlbatiun. 

Meat,  far  Meat.  I.  3. 

APPROCHEMENT.    Approach. 

The  Frenchmen  whiche  were  scace  up,  and  thought 

of  nothjrng  lease  then  of  thys  sodayn  approehvtaene, 

some  rose  out  of  their  beddes  in  their  sheries,  and 

lepte  over  thewalles.  Hall,  Henrp  VI.  f.  81. 

APPROME  NT.    Approvement  ? 

If  it  please  you  to  assigne  me,  send  me  word  what 
increse  and  approment  ye  wyll  gyve,  and  1  wyll  applie 
my  mynd  and  service  to  your  pleasure  and  welc 

Plumpton  Carreepondenee^  p.  88- 
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APPROMPT.   To  prompt    Baem. 
APPBOOF.    Approbation. 

So  his  mppntof  livM  not  fan's  eplUph, 

At  lo  your  royal  ipcech. 

MtM  WM  that  End9  WeU,  1. 9. 

APPROPBK.  ToapproprUtc.  SeeSirT.More's 
Workei,  p.  428 ;  Maonderile's  TraveU,  p.  35. 
Withoutcn  hii  mwm  Joyes  la  and  mare, 
That  till  bh»— If  aall  be  appri>pni9d  tbare. 

ITA.  Horf .  4196.  f.l67. 
Hlgbte  ea  apfir«pM<  to  Godd  the  Fadire ;  wysdome 
to  God  the  Sone ;  gudnei  to  God  the  Haly  Gaste. 

MS,  Uneotn  A.  i.  17.  f*  199> 

APPBOPINQUE.    To  approach.   (Lai.) 
The  knotted  blood  within  my  hose. 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows. 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
Xy  days  to  appropinque  an  end. 

HudOnUf  I.  ill.  060. 

APPROVE.    To  justify ;  to  make  good ;  to  es- 
tablish; to  prove.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
n.  384 ;  M.  of  Ven.  iii.  2;  Two  Gent,  of  V.  v.  4. 
APPROVER.    An  informer.    (A,.N.)    A  per- 
son who  had  the  letting  of  the  king's  de- 
mesnes in  small  manors  to  the  best  advantage 
was  likewise  called  an  eqfprwer. 
This  (klse  theef.  this  sompnour,  quod  the  frere. 
Had  alway  bnudes  ledy  to  his  bond. 
As  any  bauke  to  lure  In  Englelond, 
That  told  him  all  the  secree  that  they  knewe, 
For  hir  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  newe; 
They  weren  his  approver*  prively. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  7.  ORft. 

APPUGNANT.    Quarrelsome.    (Lat.^ 

APPULLE.  An  apple.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
word  in  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  9 ;  Chron. 
Vilodim,  p.  25.  It  is  also  retained  in  the  an- 
cient diah  called  appulmoy. 

APPUYED.     Supported.    Skinner, 

A-PRAYSUT.  Praised.  The  Douce  MS.  reads 
prayted,  and  the  Lincoln  MS.  omits  the  Une. 

Hot  kcrchefes  were  curiouse,  with  mony  a  proud  prene ; 

Bur  enpard  was  orpra^mt  with  princes  of  myjte. 

Rfibaon**  Romance*,  p.  14. 

APRES.  In  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe's 
goods,  printed  in  the  Archseologia,  xxL  263, 
occurs  the  entry,  **  j.  cover  of  a^et  lynyd  with 
lynen  dothe."  Mr.  Amyot  conjectures  boards 
iim,  and  Douce  supposes  it  to  be  cloth  of 
Yprea  in  Flanders,  famous  for  its  woollen 
manufacture. 
APRICATE.    To  bask  in  the  sun.    {Lot.) 

His  lordship  was  wont  to  recreate  himself  in  this 
place  to  aprieate  and  eontemplate,  and  his  litUe  dog 
with  him.         Avhre^*  VTUt*,  MS,  Ro^f  Sue. p.259, 
APRICOCK.    An  apricot.     We^L 

Hop  In  hia  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  aprieoek*  and  dewberries. 

J  Mid*.  Nighir*  Dream,  ill.  1. 

APRIL.  Ray  has  the  proverb,  "April — ^bor- 
rows three  days  of  March,  and  they  are  ill." 
April  is  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
last  syllable,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  jingling 
rhyme  with  UL  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  25. 
Thewedding-day  is  sometimes  satirically  called 
JffriUday,  in  allusion  to  the  common  custom 
of  making  fools  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2,  the  Host  of  the 
Gaiter,  speaking  of  Fenton,  says,  "  he  smells 


April    and   May;"    that  is,  of  youth  and 

courtship. 
APRIL-GO  WK.    An  April  fooL    North. 
APRILLED.    Applied  to  beer  or  milk  which  has 

turned,  or  is  beginning  to  turn,  sour :  also 

metaphorically  to  a  person  whose  temper  has 

been  discomposed.    Devon. 
APRINE.  According  to  Horman,  **  swyne  wode 

for  love  groyneth,  and  let  passe  from  them  a 

poyson  called  ^trineJ*     See  Prompt  Panr. 

p.  218. 
APRISE.  (1)  Learning.    (A.'N.) 
Crafte  or  outher  qneyntyse. 
But  fordeddyst  hys  apryee. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  18. 

And  that  he  wote  of  good  apri*. 
To  tecbe  it  forth  for  suche  emprise. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.Jntiq.  134,  f.  9, 
But  of  hlr  court  in  sondry  wise. 
After  the  scole  of  hir  aprUe. 

Gower,  MS.  Bodl  HtL 

(2)  An  enterprise ;  an  adventure.   {A.'N.) 
Sithin  alle  the  loce  in  the  lise. 
Thou  scbalie  tyne  thine  mprUe, 

Bobeon'e  Roitanee*,  p.  06. 

Ac  ylf  thou  levest  hire  icsing. 
Than  the  falle  a  werse  apriee. 
As  dede  to  that  elde  wise.      Sevpn  Saget,  1941. 
APRON.    The  caul  of  a  hog.  Eatt,    The  term 
is  more  usually  applied  to  the  fat  skinny  cover- 
ing of  the  belly  of  a  duck  or  goose. 
APRON-MAN.  A  waiter.   Cf.  Coriolanus.  iv.  6. 
We  had  the  salute  of  welcome,  gentlemen,  pre- 
sently :    Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chamber  ?    It  was  our 
pleasure,  as  we  answered  the  apron-man,  to  see,  or 
be  tery  neare  the  roome  where  all  that  noise  was. 
Rnvle^e  Search  fitr  Money,  1609. 

APROVE.    To  prove. 

Y  seighe  It  meself  for  sothe. 
And  wil  apreve  bifora  hem  bothe. 
That  thai  can  nought  say  nay. 

jimiJt  and  AmUoun,  803. 

APS.  The  asp,  or  aspen  tree.  South  and  Went. 
The  adjective  apsen  is  also  used.  There  is  a 
farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called  Apse. 

APT.  To  adapt ;  to  fit.  See  Mr.  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  101,  "  egpting,  preparing, 
furnishing,  and  setting  fourth  of  divers  plaies 
or  showes  of  histories." 

APTES.    Skinner  proposes  to  read  aptitvdet  in 

the  following  passage : 

Thei  han  as  well  divers  aptee,  and  divers  muier 
usynges,  and  thllk  apte*  mowen  in  will  ben  clepcd 
afl^cclons.  Chameer,  ed,  Urry,  p.  A17. 

APTLY.    Openly.    See  Weber's  glossary  to  the 
Battle  of  Floddon  Field,  p.  235.    Perhaps  we 
should  read  apertly. 
APTYDE.    Appetite. 

And  to  make  her  fVesh  wyth  gay  attyris. 
She  sparith  no  cost  to  yef  men  aptyde, 

MS.  Law!  41fl,  f.  64 
APURT.  Impertinent.  Somertet.  IntheExmoor 
glossary  it  is  explained,  "  suUen,  disdainfully 
silent,  vnth  a  glouting  look." 
APYES.    Apes. 

Also  fast  ase  he  myght  fare. 
Fore  berrys  and  apyen  that  ther  were* 
Lest  they  wold  hyra  byght. 

Torrent  o/  Portugal,  p.  98. 
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iPTGHTE.  ReadUy. 

And  with  tber  twyrdyi  appghtt. 
Made  hur  a  logge  with  bowes. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  1!  38.  f.  120. 

APTUM.    Parsley.    See  an  old  receipt  in  an 

ancient  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  285. 
AQU  A-ACUTA.  A  composition  made  of  tartaric 
and  other  addSf  formerly  used  for  cleaning  ar- 
mour.    A  receipt  for  it  is  given  in  an  early 
medical  MS.  at  MiddlehilL 
AQUABOB.  Anicide.  Kent.   GroM  giyes  this 
word,  which  seems  to  be  a  strange  compound 
of  the  Latin  language  and  the  provincial  dialect. 
A-QUAKE.  To  tremble. 

5yf  be  hadde  tlept,  bym  neded  awake  i 
3yf  be  were  wakyng,  be  shulde  a^gmakt. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  AS. 

AQUAL.    EquaL    North. 

AQUAPATYS.  An  ancient  dish,  the  receipt  for 

which  is  given  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  41. 
AQU  AT.  Sitting  on  the  houghs.  Somenet. 
AQUATIL.    Inhabiting  the  water.    Howell,  in 

his  Lexicon,  explains  a  crocodile  to  be  '*  a  kind 

of  amphibolous  creture,  partly  aquatilt  partly 

terrestriaL"   {Lat.) 
AQUATORIES.    Watery  places. 

Thattrologier  of  beos  aquatoriu. 
With  thutieiabur  to  take  thaaoendent. 

MS.  Athmolt  59,  f.  18. 

AQUA-VITiE.    Several  old  receipts  for  making 
aqua-vitfe  are  given  in  Douce's  Illustrations, 
i.  68-70,  where  the  exact  nature  of  it  may  be 
seen.    Irish  aqua-vitae  was  usquebaugh,  but 
brandy  was  a  hiter  introduction,  nor  has  the 
latter  term  been  found  earlier  than  1671. 
According  to  Nares,  it  was  formerly  in  use  as 
a  general  term  for  ardent  spirits,  and  Ben 
Jonson  terms  a  seUer  of  drams  an  ^  aqua-vitse 
man."   See  the  Alchemist,  L 1 ;  Cunningham's 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  146 ;  Witts,  Fittes,  and 
Fancies,  1595,  p.  128. 
AQUEIGHT.    Shook ;  trembled.    {A,-S.) 
Hit  fet  in  the  stirope*  he  streight. 
The  stirop  to-bent,  the  bon  aqmeight. 

jirthow  and  Mtrttn,  p.  ISl. 
The  gleumen  usedcD  her  tunge  t 
The  wode  aqutightu  to  hy  sunge. 

KgngjiH»aunder,  ABB7. 

AQUEINTABLE.    Easy  to  be  acquainted  with. 
{A.'M.) 

Wberefore  be  vlie  and  aqtuintabU, 
Godelie  of  worde  and  reaonable, 
Bothe  to  IcMe  and  eke  to  mare. 

Rom.  V  <^  Aim,  S813. 

AQUELLEN.    To  kill;  to  destroy;  to  subdue. 
[A.-S.)    See  Kyng  Horn,  881 ;  Richard  Goer 
le  Lion,  2569 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2758 ;  Ritson's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  21. 

And  her  gref  anon  hem  teld, 
Hou  Fortlger  her  king  agmeld, 

Jrthomr  «md  Jf«rf to,  p.  K. 

And  aeyd  him,  to  Ich  to-fore  teld, 
Hou  the  Paicns  his  folk  aquM.       IbU.  p.  871. 
And  gif  y  achal  be  thus  aqu§ld, 
Thurch  strong  bete  in  tlie  feld. 
It  were  ogaia  the  skllle. 

Oif  of  Warwike,  p.  90. 
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AQUENCH.  To  quench,  qiplied  to  either  thiral 
or  hunger ;  to  destroy.    See  Aqueynt. 
Nothing  he  ne  founde  in  al  the  ni5te« 
Wer-mlde  his  honger  effnencAtf  mi5tte. 

neliq.  Jntiq.  li.  S74. 
Er  thou  Talle  of  thi  bencht 
Thi  5enae  aqaefuk.  MS.  Arundel  Sf,  t.  51 

And  thus  fordoth  hem  lyf  and  lyme. 
And  so  aquenehetk  al  liere  Tettyme. 

MS.  AdHi  10096,  t  flOL 

AQUETONS.    An  acquittance. 
Of  the  resayrer  apeke  wylle  I, 
That  fermyi  rcaayvys  wytturly ; 
Of  graynys  and  honl  aqmt^ona  makes, 
SexpoDs  therfore  to  feys  he  takca. 

.Bsire  of  Cmftmtff,  p.  8S. 
AQUETNT.     (1)     Quenched  with  water ;  de- 
stroyed.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1991 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL229.   (^.-&) 

As  hi  stode  mid  here  Iljt, 

As  me  doth  5ut  nou. 

Here  lljt  aqneitnU  orcnU, 

Here  non  nuste  hou.        MS,  (fuefetf  to  BMidber.) 

Ac  that  ftir  aqmei/nte  sone. 

And  ne  myjte  here  brenne  nojt 

MS.  CoU.  IVto.  Ogon.  SJ 

(2)  Acquainted. 

Therfore  toke  he  bapteme  feynte. 
To  be  with  Phelip  so  a^«y»if . 

CtaTMr  JfundJ.  MS.  CM.  IVto.  Ouitab.  f.  119 
Heo  defirith  nothyng  more. 
Than  to  lieo  to  you  a^egnu 

Kifng  Alimmnder,  7806, 
It  Is  so  marvellous  and  queint. 
With  suche  love  be  no  more  aqueint. 

R»m.  qfthe  Rom,  5800. 

AQUILITT.   Agility.  Fk>rio  translates  aUettire, 
**  to  make  nimble,  slie,  or  quicke,  or  dight  with 
MouUitieJ* 
AQUITE.   (1)  To  acquit 

Ood  wite  in  o  dai  wan  it  aqaitod  be. 

Rob,  Ghme.  p.  56S 
I  trot  the  of  ihy  trouthe  aquUo. 

Gowor,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  48 
Of  prtsoun  shal  thou  be  take  away. 
And  ben  aquit  bifore  Juttiso. 

Carwer  Mundi,  MS.  CoO.  THn.  Cantab,  t. ». 

(2)  Requited. 

But  bow  it  waa  to  hire  aqtdia, 
Tlie  lemembraunce  dwelleth  jit. 

Geioer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  153. 
He  wole  aqu>pte  ua  ryth  wele  oure  mede. 
And  I  have  lysans  for  to  do. 

Cbsenrrr  MpBtarioa,  p.  33Si. 

(3)  To  pay  for.  {A,-N.) 

Or  if  his  winning  be  so  lite. 
That  bis  labour  will  not  aqmUa 
Sufflciauntly  al  his  living. 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging. 

AoiMiKnt  ^f  tht  Root,  6742 

AQUOINTE.    Acquainted. 

And  he  wasa«Moifi#«muche  to  the  quene  of  Frannce, 

And  somdel  to  muche,  as  me  wende,  so  that  in  som 

thing  [king. 

The  quene  lorede,  aa  me  wende,  more  him  than  the 

Bfib.  Ghme.  p.  465. 
I  trust  we  shalbe  better  aqao^ntt 
And  I  slulle  ataade  better  yn  your  graoei 

JCS:  Rawl.  C.  258 

AQUOT.    Cloyed;  weary  with  eating.     Devon. 

**  Chave  eat  so  much  cham  quit  aquot^**  L  e. 
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T  cm  eat  no  more,  I  have  eaten  to  much  tliat 
I  iiD  doyed.    Ray  gives  this  eiample  in  his 
En^iah  words,  1674,  p.  80. 
AQUOY.     Coy;  shy. 

with  tliat  she  knit  her  browi. 

And  looking  all  ofMoy, 
Qwth  ihc.  What  ■hoald  I  have  to  do 

With  any  pnntioe  boy  I  09org9  Bamaota,  9d  Pt. 
AQUTTED.    Quitted ;  made  to  quit. 
Y  am  of  Perce  deichargid« 
or  Made*  and  of  Asiyre  oqmifted. 

K^ng  Mimuninr,  9809. 

AR.  (1)  Aacar;  apockmark.  This  word  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  North  of  England.  In 
MS.  Bib.  Rig.  17  C.  rviL  £  40,  written  in  the 
North  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  "  cicatrix,  or  or  wond." 

(2)  An  oar. 

And  f!Top  an  or  that  was  ftil  god, 

Lep  to  the  dore  lo  he  wore  wod.  BavUk,  Vfjt. 

(3)  Or.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83.  Heame  gives 
or  the  meanings,  *'  as,  after,  before,  ere,  till." 
See  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc  p.  617. 

For  them  had  no  man  dere, 
Reche  or  pore  wethyr  they  were. 

They  ded  ever  ryght  Sir  CUgu»  35. 

(4)  Before. 

AI  thif  world,  or  this  book  blynne. 
With  Crbilthelpe  I  thai  overrynne 

Cbr«or  Mwndi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  1. 
Aboute  mydnyght,  or  the  day. 
Whiles  he  madeoonjuryng, 
Scheo  law  fleo,  in  hire  metyng. 
Hire  thought  a  dragon  adoun  lyght ; 
To  hire  chaumbre  he  made  his  flyght. 

K^g  AiUiwMdar,  844. 

ARACB.  To  draw  away  by  force.  (-rf.-iV.)  Skin- 
ner also  gives  it  the  sense  of  erate.  See  Har- 
rington's Nugs  Antique,  i.  47;  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  1752. 
And  In  hire  iwough  lo  sadly  holdeth  she 
Hire  children  two,  whan  she  gan  hem  embrace. 
That  with  gret  aletght  and  gret  dlfficultee 
The  children  from  hire  arm  they  gan  umue. 

Chaucer,  GafK.  T.  8979. 

ARACH.  The  herb  orach.  Mhuheu.  Palsgrave, 
1 18,  has  aroffe,  q.  v. ;  and  a  much  earlier  form 
occoxB  in  a  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HarL  978, 
enuehef. 

AKADDE.    Explained.     Ck>mpare  the  printed 

edition  of  1532,  f.  4. 

This  was  the  sweren  whkbe  he  hadde. 
That  Danielle  anone  mrmdd§, 

Qower,  MS.  Soc  jinHq,  134,  f.  34. 

ARA7E.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

HIr  paytr^e  waa  of  a  rialle  fyne, 

Hir  eiopar  was  otarufi, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48>  f.  110. 
AEAFTB.    Stmdc;  smote. 

That  peple  leyde  than, 

Thys  ys  fend  Satan, 
That  mankende  wyU  forfaxe. 

For  wham  Lybcauus  ar^fta. 

After  hyt  fexsie  dxawghte 

He  ibp  for  evennaic.     Ufbaam  DUeomw,  1199. 

ARA6E.    The  hob  oradi.    PrampL  Parv. 
ARAGED.    Enraged.    (A.'N.) 

And  whanae  he  had  etcn  hit,  he  swalle  too  tyl  he 
liafl»  and  there  aire  Patryce  felle  doun  lodeoly  deedc 


amonge  hem.  Tlienue  every  knyghte  lepte  fVnre 
the  bord  ashamed  and  araged,  for  wrathe  nyghe  cute 
of  her  wyttes.  Morf  dfArthm,  W.  331. 

ARAIN.  A  spider.  According  to  Ray  this  is 
the  name  given  in  Northamptonshire  to  the 
larger  kind  of  spiders,  but  he  also  gives  its  more 
general  meaning  in  his  North  country  words. 
Aran-web  is  a  cobweb  in  Northumberland. 
Aranye  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  14.  Derham,  as  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, uses  the  word  oranMut. 
Sweep  th'tfrrone  down,  till  all  be  clean,  neer  lln. 
Els  hel  leauk  all  agye  when  heoomes  in. 

YorktMre  DkUogve,  1007»  P*  W. 

ARAISE.  To  raise.    See  the  example  from  the 
arrival  of  King  Edward  lY.  p.  23,  quoted  under 
Arredy;  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii  54,  85,  432,  436. 
Swydi  men  orsysm  baner 
Ajens  holy  cherchcs  power. 

MS,  Harl.  1701,  f.  51. 
Anoo  the  bnsshop  bad  she  shuld  not  tary, 
But  to  orsyM  the  bagge  and  make  hym  cary. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  1. 

ARANEE.    A  spider. 

And  5lf  je  f ynde  that  the  onmee  have  y-roaad 
hure  web  by  the  myddel  of  hem.  It  Is  a  tokene  that 
It  is  of  no  long  while,  or  at  the  leest  it  Is  of  the  myd- 
del ovemone  of  the  day  byfore.  MS.  Bodt.  646. 

A-RANKE.    In  a  rank ;  in  a  row. 

The  day  Is  come ;  the  pretty  dames. 

Which  be  so  ttea  and  franke. 
Do  go  so  sagely  on  the  way. 
By  two  and  two  a-ranke, 

Galfrido  and  Bamardot   1570. 

ARAPE.    Quickly.    {Lat.) 

Over  theo  table  he  leop  arape, 

Kyng  Mitaundmr,  4239. 

ARAS.    (1)  Arose. 

Or  1  fro  the  bord  araa. 

Of  my  f  rend  betrayd  y  was. 

MS.  i/ddtt.  11307,  f.  91. 
(2)  Arrows. 

Somen  bickarte  appooe  the  bent 

With  ther  browd  araa  deare.  Chevy  Chase. 

ABATE.    To  rate ;  to  scold ;  to  coirect.  {A.-S.) 
And  foule  y-rebuked. 
And  aerated  of  riche  men 
That  rathe  Is  to  here. 

Piere  JPIougAfium,  p.  283. 
ARAUGHT.  Seized;  taken  away  by  force.  From 
Areche,  q.v.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  895 ;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  1096.    It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of 
tiruei,  or  seized  by  the  weapon ;  and  reached, 
as  in  the  third  example.    {A.-S.) 
Right  bifor  the  donkes  fet, 
G^  araught  him  with  a  staf  giet. 

Oy  of  fVanrtke,  p.  aU, 
Al  that  ever  his  ax  araught, 
Smcrtiich  his  deth  be  laught. 

MS.  Arund.  CoU.  Jbm.  58,  f.  981. 

Criste  wroujte  first  and  after  tatt5tt. 
So  that  the  dede  Us  worde  oniMjte. 

OecMT,  MS.  Soe.  jiniiq.  134,  f.  138. 
Florioe  the  ring  here  araup. 
And  he  him  ajeo  hit  breaujt. 

Fktrice  and  Btaneh^/loter,  717« 

So  sturae  strokes  thay  a-rajfe, 

Eyther  til  other  the  whyle.    MS.  Aehmele  81 

A-RAWE.    In  a  row. 
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Thar  nas  man  that  ther  ney e  corae» 
That  \,e  ne  was  to-corwcn  unon 
So  gri&eUche  be  the  engine, 
For  to  sle  the  Sarrasinvk 
la  ich  half  y-sett  a-rawe. 

Cy  of  Warwtke,  p.  125. 
And  dede  him  tuiu  knely  a-mwe. 
And  almost  hadde  him  y-tlawe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin^  p.  334. 

ARAWIS.    Arrows. 

Theyr  hoked  arawis  dothe  ever  bakward  flee. 

L^dgat^s  Minor  Poenu,  p.  171. 

ARAYE.  (1)    Order.     (A.-N.) 

The  time  of  uiiderneof  the  same  day 
Approcheth.  that  this  wedding  shulde  be. 
And  all  the  paleis  put  was  in  array , 
Both  halle  and  chambrcs  eche  in  his  degree. 

OiauceTt  Cant.  T.  8138. 

(2)  Equipage.    **  Man  of  aray/'  a  king. 

Y  have  wetyn,  syth  y  was  roan  of  orajr. 
He  hath  slayne  syxty  on  a  day. 

US.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  65. 

And  to  the  peples  eres  all  and  some 

Was  couth  eke,  that  a  ntwe  markisesse 

He  with  him  brought,  in  swiche  pomp  and  richesse. 

I'hat  never  was  ther  seen  with  mannet  eye 

So  noble  array  In  al  West  Lumbardie. 

Chaueor,  CaiU,  T.  8821. 

(3)  Clothing. 

Som  saiden,  women  loven  best  richesse, 
Som  saiden  honour,  som  saiden  Jolinesse, 
Som  riche  array,  som  saiden  lust  a.bedde. 
And  oft  time  to  be  widewe  and  to  be  wedde. 

Chatteer,  Cant.  T,  6509. 

(4)  Situation. 

Thou  standnt  yet,  quod  she,  in  swiche  array. 
That  of  thy  Uf  yet  hast  thou  no  seurelee. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6484. 

(5)  To  dress. 

Whan  that  the  firste  cock  hath  crowe  anon. 
Up  ri«t  this  Joly  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  arayoth  gay  at  point  devise. 

Chaueer,  Cant,T,  368B. 

(6)  To  dispose ;  to  afflict.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
8837 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  40 ;  Skdton's 
Works,  ii.  197.  Horman  applies  the  word  to 
illness, — "  he  was  sore  araynf  with  sycknesse." 
In  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  374-5,  it  seems  to 
be  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  disorder,  tu- 
mult; and  Mr.  Dyce  gives  quotations  from 
Reynard  the  Fox,  in  wUch  it  occurs  as  a  verb 
in  a  similar  signification.  In  Maundevile's 
Travels,  p.  214,  it  means  to  prepare,  to  arrange. 

AKAYNED.    Tied  up. 

And  thenne  he  alygbte  doune,  and  arayned  his 
hors  on  the  brydel.  and  bonde  alle  the  thre  linyghtes 
fast  with  the  raynes  of  their  owne  brydels. 

Mart*  d!' Arthur,  i.  156. 

AKAYNYE.  Sand.  So  it  is  explained  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221,  f.  5,  by  the  Latin  arena. 
The  other  copies  read  eranyet  aranea,  for  which 
this  may  be  an  error,  but  not  "  evidently,"  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Way. 

ARAYSING.    Advancing. 

Als(>,  in  arayHnff  the  auncyaunt  nobles  of  England, 
the  king  hath  appoyuted  a  good  noiimbre  of  noble 
persones  of  this  his  realme  to  take  the  ordre  of 
knyghthode,  and  be  made  knights  of  the  Bath 

RutUutd  Pa^erM,  p.  3. 

ARI3AGE.     Herbage. 


Sir,  afor  the  arbage,  dout  yt  not ;  for  Sir  Henry 
Wi-ntforth,  nor  yet  none  other,  can  have  it,  nur 
not  hinge  that  belongeth  to  David. 

Ptumpton  Correspondence,  p.  94. 

AKBER.     (1)  An  arbour.     Skinner  has  arberer 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  in  the  garden,  as  I  wene. 
Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene. 
And  in  the  ar6«r  was  a  tre, 
A  fayrer  in  the  world  might  none  be. 

Squyr  t^f  Lowe  Degrz,  18. 
(2)  To  maKC  the  arber,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  is 
to  disembowel  the  animal,  which  must  be  done 
in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  The  dogs  are 
then  rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails 
as  their  two-legged  associates  do  not  think 
proper  to  reserve  for  their  own  use.  See  Scott's 
notes  toTristrem,  p.  387 ;  Ben  Jonson,  vi.  270. 
ARBERYE.    Wood. 

In  that  eontree  la  but  lytllle  ar6«nw,  ne  trees  th«t 
beren  frute.  ne  othere.  Thei  lyp  in  tentea.  and  the! 
brennen  the  dong  of  bestes  for  defaute  of  wode. 

MamndevUe^e  7WiM/«,  p.SM 
Enhorllde  with  ar^orye,  and  alkyns  trees. 

Morte  jirthure,  M&  Uneobi,  f.87. 

ARBESET.    A  strawberry  tree.    {^.-N.) 
Thou  schall  fynde  trowes  two ; 
Seyntcs  and  holy  they  buth  bo. 
Hygher  than  in  othlr  contray  all ; 
Arbeeet  men  heom  callith. 

KyngAUmmder,  67«S. 

ARBITRATE.    To  determine. 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arUtrate, 

Macbeth,  v.  4. 
ARBITRIE.    Judgment   Chaucer, 
ARBLAST.    An  alblast,  q.  V.    (A.-N,) 
But  rise  up  your  mangonel. 
And  cast  to  their  tree-castel. 
And  shoot  to  them  with  arbUut, 
The  tailed  dogs  for  to  aghast  I 

Richard  Coer  de  Lkm,  1887- 
With  bouwe  and  ara>latt  thare  schoten  to  him. 
Four  hondret  kuyjtcs  and  mo.     MS.  Laud  108, f.  I8S. 
ARBLASTIR.    An  alblastere,  q.  v.    {A.-N,) 
Men  leinin  ovir  the  wall  stonde 
Gret  englns,  whieh  y-were  nere-hoode. 
And  in  the  kemils  here  and  there 
Of  arbUtetire  grete  plentie  were ; 
None  armour  mighte  ther  stroke  wlthstoode. 
It  were  foly  to  prese  to  honde. 

Rum,  tifthe  Roee,  4196. 

ARBOUSES.    The  dark  hard  cherry.  HoweU, 
ARBROT.    A  chemical  salt. 

Sal  arbrot,  and  sal  aikelim, 

Salgeme  i-myngut  with  hym. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  T.  48.  f.  9C 

ARBUSTED.     Pilled  with  strawberry  trees. 
What  pleasures  poets  fame  of  after  death. 
In  the  Ellzean  arbusted  groves. 

The  Cyprian  Academy,  1647*  p.  M. 

ARC.    A  mare's  tail  cloud,  or  drrhus,  in  the 

form  of  a  streak  crossing  the  sky.  BerrfortUK 

See  Ark. 
ARCANE.    Secret 

Have  I  been  disobedient  to  thy  words  ? 

Have  I  bewray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy  ?     Locrine,  v.  ft. 
ARCANETRYKK.  Arithmetic.    I  do  not  recoU 

leet  having  met  with  this  form  of  the  word 

elsewhere. 
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G«Tnetrye  and  arcanrtrt,kk, 
Rcturykk  mod  mutykk. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  It.  38.  f.  127. 

ARCEL.    The  liverwort.    Skinner. 

ARCBTER.     A  person  skilled  in  the  arts  and 

adences.    ^Areeter,  or  he  that  lemethe  or 

tediethe  arte,  ar/w/a."— Prompt.  Parv.    The 

other  editions  read  arcetyr. 

ARCETIK.    In  an  early  collection  of  medical 

recipes  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Ca- 

,  thedral,  f.  307,  is  one  "  for  the  gout  arcetii" 

See  Artetykea, 
ARCH.  (1)  A  chief;  a  master. 

The  noble  duke,  my  master, 
lly  worthy  arch  and  patron,  cornea  to-night. 

King  heart  W.  I. 

(2)  A  piece  of  ground  left  unworked.  A  mining 

iertn, 
ARCHAL.    liverwort.    PhiUipt. 
ARCHANGEL.    The  dead  neUle.    See  the  No- 

mencUtor,  p.  138 ;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  v. 

AtummoL,    The  vrord  occurs  in  the  Rom.  of 

the  Rose,  915,  apparently  meaning  some  kind 

of  bird,  the  original  French  being  metange,  a 

titmouse. 
ARCHARDE.  An  acorn.  It  is  translated  by  ^2ai» 

in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  6. 
ARCHDEAN.    Apparently  put  for  archdeacon^ 

in  a  passage  from  Gascoigne  quoted  by  Nares. 
ARCHDIACRE.    An  archdeacon.     {A,'N.) 

Where  archbishop  and  archdiacre 

Y-9oagin  full  out  the  servise, 

Aftir  the  custome  and  the  guise 

And  holie  churchis  ordinaunce.Chauo0r'«Dr0aiN«,2I36. 

ARCHER.    The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly 

so  called. 
ARCHET.     An  orchard.     WiUs. 
ARCHEWIVES.    Wives  of  a  superior  order. 
Ye  orelitfwiwe,  stondetb  ay  at  defence. 
Sin  ye  be  strong  as  is  a  gretcamaiUe, 
Ne  sulBreth  not  that  men  do  you  offience. 

Ounteer,  CatU,  T,  9071. 

ARCHICAL.    Chief;  principal. 

So  that  Parmenides  did  alao  agree  in  thisaeknow- 
ledgement  of  a  Trinity  of  divine  or  archicai  hypoe- 
tascB.  Cudworth'a  Jnt«U»  8yt«m,  p.  387. 

ARCHIDECLYNE.  The  master  of  the  feast  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana.  See  the  Towneley  Mys- 
teries, p.  207. 

Lyke  to  the  watyr  of  Jrehidtdyn*, 
Wiche  be  meracle  were  turned  into  vyne. 

L^dgaUft  lOnor  Poems,  p.  13. 

ARCHIMASTRYE.    Chemistry. 

Maiatryefull  merveylous  and  arAinuutiyt 
li  the  tincture  of  boli  Alkimy. 

jt^moW*  Theat,  Chem.  Brit,  p.  13. 

ARCHITECT.    Architecture. 

To  finde  an  house  y-built  for  holy  deed, 
With  goodly  architect  and  cloisters  wide. 

Bruwn^M  Brit,  PastoraU,  1685,  p.  98. 

ARCHITEMPLES.    Chief  temples. 

And  the  erchbischopriches  as  the  thre  arehUemples  were. 

As  yt  were  of  alle  chef  Cristendom  to  lere. 

Rob.  Glouc,  p.  74. 

ARCHMASTRIE.    Arithmetic. 

For  what  strangers  may  be  compared  with  M. 
Titomas  Digges  esquire,  our  countryman,  the  great 
nuacer  c^  archmastrief 

Davi^t  Seaman*  Secrets,  IbOi. 


ARCUBALISTER.    An  alblastere,  q.  v. 

In  evcrie  of  them  he  set  first  archers  and  arcttba* 
listers:  and  next  unto  them  pikes  and  speares,  then 
bilmen  and  other  with  such  short  wiapons :  last  of 
all,  another  multitude  with  all  kind  of  weapons,  as 
was  thought  most  expedient. 

Hohnshedt  Hit,  Sad,  p.  ISlk 

ARD.  (1)  High.  Used  chiefly  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  places.  In  Cumberland,  ac- 
cording to  Boucher,  this  term  is  used  abstract- 
edly to  denote  the  quality  of  a  place,  a  country, 
or  a  field.  Thus  ard  land  means  a  dry,  parched 
soil.  In  the  canting  dictionaries,  the  word  is 
explained  hot, 
(2)  Hard. 

Lueye  the  senatour  In  thojt  was  he  sone. 
In  such  ard  cas  as  hym  vel,  wat  were  best  to  done. 

Rub.  iiltmc.  p.  213. 

ARDANUD.    Hardened. 

And  fouly  defylld  than  for  synne. 
That  thei  were  than  ardanud  inne.  MS,  Dlg(^  87. 
ARDEERE.    Harder. 

Ever  the  ardeere  that  it  is. 
Ever  the  beter  it  is  i-wys.     Jrchaoto/fiat  xxx.  388. 
ARDEN.    Fallow  quarter.    Cumb,    See  Arder^t 

for  which  this  form  may  be  an  error. 
ARDENE.    A  command ;  an  ordinance. 
An  aungyl  tro  hefne  was  sent  fui  snel. 
His  name  is  depyd  Gabriel, 
His  ardena  be  dede  tixi  snel. 

Christmae  Carols,  p.  16. 

ARDENTNESSE.  Earnestness.  A  chapter  in 
MS  BodL  283,  is  entitled,  "Of  foly  fervent, 
nesse  or  ardentnetse  to  do  welle." 

ARDER  A  kind  offish,  mentioned  by  Verstegan, 
without  explanation,  in  a  letter  printed  in 
Ellis's  Literary  Letters,  p.  108. 

ARDERS.  Fallowings  or  ploughings  of  ground. 
This  is  the  explanation  in  the  Diet.  Rust.  1726, 
in  y.  See  also  Markham's  Countrey  Farme, 
1616,  p.  558.  Polwhele  gives  anUtr  as 
Cornish  for  a  plough,  and  ardur^  a  ploughman. 

ARDI.    Hardy. 

Orped  thou  art  and  of  grete  might, 
Gode  knight  and  ardi  in  fight. 

Cjf  0/  Warwike,  p.  37* 

ARDILICHE.    Hardily. 

He  smot  unto  a  Sarraain, 

No  halp  him  nought  his  Apolin  ; 

Now  thai  smitte  togider  comonliche. 

And  fight  thai  agin  ardUiehe,  Oy  of  tVarwike,  p.  100. 
ARDURE.    Burning.    {A.-N,) 

Now  cometh  the  remedy  ayenst  lecherie,  and  that 
is  generally  chastitee  and  continence,  that  restrein- 
eth  all  disordinatc  mevings  that  comen  of  fleshly 
talents .  and  ever  the  greter  merite  shal  he  have  that 
most  restreineth  the  wlclced  eochnuflng  or  ardwrenf 
this  tinne.  Pereanes  Tale,  p.  108. 

ARE.  (1)  An  oar. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand 

A  bot  and  an  are.  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  }Si. 

Where  many  a  barge  doth  rowe  and  sayle  with  are. 
Where  many  a  ship  resteth  with  tnp  royajl. 

Reiiq,  Antiq.  i,  206, 

(2)  A  hare. 

Whyl  I  had  syht,  ther  myht  nevyr  man  fynde. 

My  pere  of  archerye  In  alle  this  wcrd  aboute ; 
For  sitt  schet  I  nevyr  at  hert,  are,  nere  hynde. 
But  yf  ttuit  he  deyd,  of  this  no  man  have  doute. 

Otrfi) try  Mystr  u*,  p.  14. 
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(3)  Before.    Cf.  Minot's  PoemB,  p.  103. 

The  knightit  gadiid  togedir  thare. 

And  gan  with  erafte  there  counselle  Uke, 
Suche  a  knight  was  neryr  of. 
But  it  were  Lauaoelot  du  Lake. 

MS,  HarL  9SfiB,  f.  90. 
Erl7,  ar«  the  daye  gane  tprynge. 
He  did  a  pryste  hJa  mease  to  synge. 

MS.  LtneolH  A.  i.  17>  t.  9a 

(4)  To  plough.  Keracy  gives  this  as  a  pro- 
vincial fonn  of  the  word.  Cooper,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Elyot,  1559,  has,  **aro,  to  eare  or 
plowe  lande." 

(5)  An  heir.    See  Maimdevile's  Travels,  p.  151. 

(6)  Honour;  dignity.  See  Hartshome's  Met. 
Tales,  p.  38 ;  Maitland's  Early  Printed  Books 
at  Lambeth,  p.  305 ;  Brit  BibL  iy.  86. 

Dame,  he  aeyde,  be  Goddyt  are. 
Haste  any  mmiey  thou  woldyst  ware  ? 

Rition*9  Pop,  Poet.  p.  90. 

(7)  A  note  in  music,  sometimes  caUed  a4s-mtre, 
the  lowest  note  but  one  in  Guidons  scale.  See 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  83 ;  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iiL  1. 

(8)  An  ear* 

She  began  lomewhat  to  relent  and  to  geve  to  them 
nodeffeore,  iniomuche  that  the  faythfully  promysed 
to  tubmyt  and  yelde  henelfe  fully  and  Arankely  to 
the  kyngea  wyll  and  pleasure.  HaU,Riehard  iJi,  f.S4. 

(9)  Mercy. 

Lord,  aeide  Abraham,  thin  are/ 
Shal  thou  thine  owne  so  forfare  I 

CureorMundi,  MS.  Ceil,  2Wn.  Cantab.  f.l8. 
Swete  Yaoude,  thin  are. 

Thou  preye  the  king  for  me, 
Ylf  It  thi  wlUe  ware, 

Of  sake  he  make  me  fte.  SIrTrUirem,  p.841. 

!10^  An  hour.    Lane. 
11}  Former;  previous. 

Goddes  werkkes  for  to  wyrke. 
To  serve  Gode  and  haly  kyrke. 
And  to  mcnde  hlr  ore  mysdede. 

MS.  Lineofit  A.  1.  17,  f.  lU. 

AREADINESS.  Readiness.  Aready  occurs  in 
the  Exmoor  Scolding,  p.  4. 

Getting  therefore  his  bag  and  baggage  in  areadt- 
neeee,  be  was  going  out  of  Tunlse ;  and  as  he  passed 
out  at  the  gates,  he  cast  hia  eye  up  to  the  house 
where  Katherine  was.       Coblereif  Gmterftiirte,  1806. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Lord  Chamburiayn  and  Vloe- 
Chamberlayn  shall  put  themselfcs  In  semUable 
srstUfMSM,  and  they  to  appoynte  all  maner  offleers 
for  the  chambre,  makyng  a  boke  of  the  names  of 
theym  and  every  of  theym.      Jbrdtmol^fia,  szi.  178* 

AREAR.  Upright  KetU.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  gives  the  example,  **  to  stand  areart  to 
stand  upright." 

AREAUT.    Out  of  doors.    North. 

It  will  bring  as  good  blendings,  I  dare  aay. 
As  ever  grew  areont  In  onny  clay. 

Ywluhire  DUUtgut,  p.  41. 

ARECHE.  (1)  To  explain.  (^.-5.) 
Crist  and  seint  Stevene, 

Quoth  Horn,  orsdke  thy  swevene.   Kf/ng  Bum,  668. 
(2)  To  attain ;  to  reach. 

For  ofte  schalle  a  womman  have 
Thynge  whichea  man  may  noujtoredke. 

Gewer,  MS.  See.  jtntiq.  134,  f.  89. 
5ef  me  nul  him  forther  tcche, 
Thrane  is  herte  wol  areehe 
For  te  lenie  more.  RMq,  jinttq.  L  110. 


AI  that  hys  ax  mreehe  mygnt, 

Hors  and  man  he  slowgh  douo-ryght. 

Richard  Coer  de  Uon,  7097. 

(3)  To  Utter;  to  declare. 

Butassoneas  Beryn  had  pleyn  knowleche 

That  his  eyen  were  y-lne»  nnneth  he  myght  orerfta 

O  word  for  pure  anguyuu      HiMtorw  efBergn,  8899. 

AREDE.  (1)  To  explain ;  to  interpret  {A.^\ 
Of  whiche  no  man  ne  eouthe  oradsn 
The  nombre,  hot  the  hevene  Kyng 
That  woot  the  sothe  of  al  thing. 

Kwng  AUmmadar,  51IS. 
I  trowe  arede  my  drcamea  even, 
Lo  thus  it  was,  this  was  my  sweven. 

Tha  Sevtm  Sagee,  1154,  {quoted  in  Bomehar.) 

(2)  To  give  counsel  to. 

Therefore  to  me,  my  trusty  fHcnd,  arede 
Thy  counsel:  two  Is  better  than  one  head. 

Mother  HubberdTe  Tele,  p.  5. 

AREDILI.  EasUy;  readily. 

A  lie  the  elerkes  under  God  eouthe  noo5t  describe 
AredlU  to  the  rijtes  the  realty  of  that  day. 

Witt,  and  the  Werw^,  p.  180. 

A-REDT.  Ready. 

That  in  eche  load  a-redn  Is 

Whyder  so  eny  man  wende.  MS.OM.  2Wh.Os<hi.  87. 

AREED.    Counsel;  advice. 

Now  must  your  honor  leave  these  mourning  tunes. 
And  thus,  by  my  areed^  you  shall  provide. 

TkmmjM  nf  IMtert,  K.  </  Huntmgdtm,  I.  U 

ARE6ES.    A  herb.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  re- 
cipe in  an  old  medical  MS.  at  Lincoln,  f.  286. 
AREIGHT.    Struck. 

Otuel,  for  wrath,  anon 
jtreight  him  on  the  cheek-bone. 

Bttie'e  Met.  Aom.  iL  388. 

AREIT.   Judged? 

Whether  for  to  willen  here  proepcTit^, 
Schulde  ben  areit  as  synne  and  felonie. 

BueHue,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.flSB. 

ARE-LUMES.    Heir-looms.    North.    See  the 

Glossarium  Northanhymbricum,  in  ▼. 
ARELY.   Early;  soon. 

The  erle,  als  arehf  als  it  was  daye, 
Toke  hys  leve  and  wente  his  waye 

MS.  Uneotn.  A.  1.  17,  f.  117. 

AREN.  Are.  This  plursl  is  often  met  vrith  in  old 
writers,  and  is  still  used  in  the  North  oountrj 
dialects.  It  is  the  regular  grammatical  form. 
See  Qu.Rev.  Iv.  374.  Sometimes  otcm,  as  in 
Appendix  to  W.  Mapet,  p.  347. 

ARENDE.   An  errand;  a  message.  (^.-&)  See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  iL  72;  Manners  and 
Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  154. 
For  jystyrday  deyde  my  nobyl  stede. 
On  50ure  arende  as  1  5ede.  Rsliq,  jiiuiq.  U.  101* 

ARENGE.    In  a  series.     It  is  tnnslated  bj 
weriatim  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  14. 
And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes 

Intoawelfairhalle, 
And  aette  hem  adoun  artn*, 

Aadwosche  here  fet  all*.     St,  Brandon,  p,lM, 
ARENTNG.    See  Athenyng. 

We  thonkyng  God  of  the  good  and  grados  mrem^ng 
of  yowre  croune  of  Fraunoe. 

l^fdgat^e  Minor  Peeme,  p.  4. 

ARERAGE.  Arrear.  (^^.-AT.)  Cowellsays,  ««it 
signifieth  the  remain  of  an  account,  or  a  ium 
of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  acoounU 
ant."    See  also  Baret's  Alvearie,  in  v. 
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I  bow*  nony  In  •r«r«««»  wol  IU]e» 
And  to  parpttMl  piliono  gooft. 

ABBEB.  (1)  To  niae.  Sm  Wrighf  i  PoUtical 
Songg,  p.  342 ;  Coveatrj  Mytteriei,  pp.  132» 
215, 240 ;  Octovian  Imperator»  21 ;  Mannde- 
vfle'i  Tnveli,  p.  38;  Holinihed,  HicC  Bog. 
pp.  112, 129.  {J.-S.) 

Thar  ichiik  cIm  nutln  beo  to-dn«t« 

Tliat  hor  Twdam  oniybt*  law«b 

ja.  cur.  Jiib  qmm.  ». 

A  prineeoT  th«  londto  wlda, 
Shalte  buret  arar»  for  b«r  prlda^ 

MS.  ChMtok  Ff.  ▼.  tf ,  C  78b 

(2)  To  rear,  as  a  hone. 

Waa  any  oTbam  ttuU  bon  cam  aej, 
A  carta  bchynda  and  mnr§d  an  baj. 

,3)  A  torm  in  liare-hunting,  iiaed  when  the 
hoimds  wereletlooae.  (J.^nT)  Cf.  MS.  BodL  546. 
Tbat  an  nayc  bym  bare,  ba  tbaU  nya  anru 

&•*  ^fat.  AibaiiM,  ad.  1810,  tig.  DJU. 

(4)  Baekwirda;  behind.  See  Spenser's  Aierie 
Qiiee&e,IILm  24 ;  Pien Ploughman,  p.  181; 
Soott,  ^ossary  to  Sir  Tristrem,  explains  it  or 
ere,  before,    (J.'N,) 

My  Maapbaainf  now  baTa  I  bought  Ad  dart» 
AQ  ynthly  Jola  aad  mirtba  I  wt  mvm, 

T$ttmmeni  ^f  QrmtU§,  Mft. 
Nov  fdocka  vp  yoar  bartaa,  and  naka  good  cbaia; 

Tbcaa  tf  dyogai  lyketb  ma  wonder  wale. 
Row  Tertn  diall  drawa  arerv,  ar«r*A 

Haiko,  feloua»  a  good  aporta  I  can  you  talL 

Br€k9  Seonm,  mp.  Bawkim,  LflO. 

(5)  To  retreat. 
Ha  adnmt  Cor  the  lebarp*  and  idiiikla  baf  arwwL 

4lT  Omtvaifnt,  p.  91. 

ABESEDB.    Tottered.  (J.^) 

Tbonrgb  iha  motiht  tfaefbm  was  wight* 
Tba  toacbai  bi  the  tre  ba  imit ; 
Tbo  tra  ariiadf  aa  bit  wold  faUa, 
Tba  hard  was  sort  adiad  withaUa* 
And  gaatona  on  kaet  to  fUla. 

ARBSON.  To  qnestion,  ktenogate,  examine. 
LL'K.)  See  Hardyng's  Chronide,  1  189 ; 
Bora,  of  the  Bote,  6220;  Langtoft* s  Chronide, 
p.  314;  SeyntKaterine,  p.  181;  Twaine  and 
GawiB,  1094;  Manndeyile's  Travels,  p.  131; 
Plen  Fbmg^mian,  p.  241. 

Of  tbat  nortbar  and  tbat  tntonn* 
Ha  dud  tbat  fzaitour  to  armaum, 

Omw  JftmdI.  MS,  Cos.  TVta.  Cbnla».f.  7. 
Tbanpetour  depad  Herhaud  him  to. 
And  aiawMiid  btan  tuana  ham  tuo. 

Or  qr  WanHkt,  p.  158. 

ABBST.  (1)  Arrest;  constraint    (A,.N,) 
They  lira  but  as  a  bird  or  as  a  baste. 
In  Ubsttaa  and  under  non  arviia. 

ChmtMT,  ami.  r.  0UB. 
(t)  Delay.    (J,-K) 

Akis,  tbn  ooBslth  a  wflde  UonesM 
Ontof  the  wode,  wltbootin  more  amt. 

Thkb§  nfBm^hm,  101. 
(S)  Tbstop.  (J.'If.) 

And  thcr  our  baste  bsgan  bli  bon  araif , 
Aad  saide^  lotdcs,  berfccnetb  if  you  leat. 

Oteiiear*  GmC  T,  8». 

(i)  Biiatast 


Pabaar,  rygbtly  tbou 

AUtbamaiier. 
Oaist  tbou  rydeupoB  tbys  baat 

To  the  ryrsre. 
And  water  bym  tbat  tbou  ne  fkUe » 
/K\    i»       .J       «_  «  0ei99iam  Inventor,  14U, 

(5)  Banad.    Proust.  Part. 
ABBSTENESSB.    Banddity,  appUed  to  meat. 
See  Prompt  Panr.  p.  14.     Bandd  haoon  ia 
caned  reeety  in  the  provinoes. 
ABESTOOIB.  A  land  of  herb?  SeetheAz€h». 

ologia,  XXX.  404. 
ABETHBDE.    Honour.  (^..&) 
Where  fo&ei  sittls  hi  fine. 
There  sdde  mene  herliene  aad  ben 
Of  beryns  that  by  fore  wen, 
Tbat  Ijibd  hi  tinfhtdt, 

AMTTB.  (1)  Toimpiite,a4indge,redwn.(^.-JV:) 
See  Apology  for  the  Lollards,  pp.  26, 85, 104 
Chancer,  Cant  T.  728 ;  Persones  Tale,  p.  63 
Morte  d'Arthnr,  p.  ii ;  Philpot's  Works,  p.  350 
WiddilTe's  New  Test.  PAtf/  '^ 

The  Tletorye  cs  nojto  mntud  to  theme  that  fliee, 
bot  to  thame  that  babydca  or  folowes  on  the  chace. 

MS,  Lkwln  A.  L  17.  f.  IS» 

(2)  Hence,  to  value,  to  esteem.  "  We  arretiden 
not  him,"  old  MS.  translation  of  Isaiah,  liiL 
quoted  in  MS.  BawL  C.  155,  from  a  copy  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  Cowell,  a  penon  ia 
arretted,  '<  that  is  covenanted  before  a  judge, 
and  charged  with  a  crime."  See  his  Inter, 
preter,  1658.  Bider  translates  it  by  atf  ree/iias 
voeatui.  The  verb  arret  is  used  by  Spenser 
in  the  sense  to  decree,  to  mpomt^ 
ABEYANT.    Back  again. 

Thameyn  shaUe  ye  nebjrlle. 
And  I  shalla  tyng  the  trehUle, 
Jnmua  the  deville. 

Tllle  alia  this  hole  lowte. 

ABBVYD.    Arrived.        •«'"^-*«~*P-«* 

They  wrtwpd  at  the  see  stronde. 
4  ««•»    T  ^*  OwlBft.  Pf.  ii.  3B.f.  88L 

A-KEW.  In  a  row.  See  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
V.  xii  29  ;  Bdiq.  Antiq.  L  295 ;  BoKGlouc.  p. 
338;  Prompt  Parv.p.  14. 

Firsts  that  myn  ordre  longeth  too. 
The  vids  for  to  telle  o-rwM. 
*  «.»,»«     s  V  Ow«w»  MS,  Am.  4nHq,  134,  f.  «&. 

ABBWE.  (1)  To  pity. 

Jhestt  Christ  anw  hem  sore. 

Ant  selde  he  wolde  vaceha  hsm  thore. 

^^''frvwimg ^ BM,^  lH 

(2)  To  make  to  repent;  to  grieve. 

The  Cryttyn  party  become  so  than. 
That  the  lyide  they  myjt  not  wynnet 
Alieareififd  byt,  liynge  and  knyght 

MS.  OMKa*.  Ff.  U.  as.  f.  91 
The  ftinte  artycnl  of  thys  gemetry :~ 
The  mayster  masoa  moite  be  ftilsecurly 
Bothe  stedefast.  trusty,  and  trwe, 
Hyt  shal  bym  never  tbenne  erMve. 

ABBWEN.    Arrows.  {A^) 

Tweye  bugle-homei,  end  a  bowe  also. 
And  tff^  amcpen  ek  therto. 

ARBWBS.    Anaws.  *^ -«—-». 
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Me  bar  a  hofn  in  hb  liaad» 
And  many*  brode  arm^m, 

Pl0n  PbmghKUKtt  p>  49S* 
4RBTNED.    Arrested.  (^.-iST.) 

A  man  they  matte  and  hym  erquMrf, 
To  ben  the  Croathey  hym  oonatreyned. 

MIL  BarU  1701,  f.  8t. 

AREYTHB.    Ariglit. 

Anon  to  hem  iche  made  compUynt* 
And  tolde  hem  all  artifths, 

Avra  and  Me  Boy^  at.  xxix. 
AKFE.    Afraid;  backward;  reluctant.    North. 
Sometimes  arfi»h,  hi  the  same  sense. 
Whaagh,  mother,  how  the  rowta  I  Ite  varra  ar;f^, 
Shee'I  pat  and  rive  my  good  prunella  icarfe. 

YorksKbrt  DioA^gwe,  p.  SS. 

ARG.  (1)  Toarg^oe.     W§tL 
(2)  To  grumble.    Suuex. 
ARGABUSHE.    Afairquebuss,  an oldftshfamed 
kind  of  musket. 

Then  puahcd  aonldien  with  their  plket» 

And  halberdea  with  handy  atrokea ; 
The  argabu»h§  In  fleshe  it  lightea. 
And  dona  the  ayre  with  misty  anoltcs. 

Pttt^M  JMiffttM,  p.  101. 

ARGAL.  (1)  According  to  Kersey,  **  hard  lees 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  wine  vesselSi  and  other- 
wise called  tartar."    See  Argoil. 

(2)  Ergo.  See  Hamlet,  ▼.  1.  This  is  merely  the 
grave-digger's  vnlgar  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word.  Argo  is  found  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Middleton's  Works,  L  392 ;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  24. 

ARGEMONB.    The  wild  tansy.    Mhuheu, 

ARGENTILL.    The  herb  peroepiere.    CferanL 

ARGENTINA.    The  wUd  tansy. 

JrgmHtM,  wild  tansy,  growcst  the  most  in  the 
Allowes  in  Cotcswold  and  North- WQta  a^loynlng, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Atibnif't  WVU,  MS,  Soe.  Reg,  p.  11& 

ARGENTINE.    Silver.    Minsheu  gives  argmi, 
a  substantive  in  the  same  sense. 
Celestial  Dian,  goddess  orgenHnt, 
1  will  obey  thee.!— Helicanus  I      PerMn,  r,  t. 

ARGENT-VIVE.  QuicksUver. 

The  manner  of  our  work ;  the  bulls,  our  ftunaoa^ 
Still  breathing  lire;  ourorgen^-viM,  the  dragon. 

Tfu  Jtchemitt,  11.  1. 

ARGHEDE.    Astonished.    (A.-S,) 
That  mrghtdt  alle  that  ther  ware, 
Bothe  tlie  lesse  and  the  mare.       Sir  Ptrenai,  69. 
ARGHNES.    Shiggishness;  indolence. 

The  proTtri)  is,  the  doumb  man  no  land  getfth ; 
Who  so  nat  speklth,  and  with  neede  Is  bete. 
And  thurgh  oryftfiMM  Ills  owne  self  forgetith. 
No  woBdlr  thogh  anothir  him  forgete. 

Hocd^fMft  Amnw ,  p.  fi6« 
jh^amt  also  me  thynkth  ys  hard. 
Pore  bit  maketh  a  man  a  coward. 

JI&  BmII.  O,  f.  1 J7. 
ARGIER.    Algiers. 

pro.  Thouhastt  Where  was  she  bora  ?  spealt ;  tell  ma 
Jri.  Sir.  In  Argitr,  Tha  Tmtp§ti,  i.  8. 

ARGIN.    An  embankment ;  a  rampsrt    {ItaL) 
It  must  have  high  eryifw  and  eoTer'd  waya. 
To  keep  the  bnlwaik  fronts  from  battery. 

MaHow^€  Works,  i.  Ifl^. 

ARGOIL.    Chancer,  Cant  T.  16281,  says  the 

alchemist  used,  among  other  things, 
Cley  made  with  hoia  and  mannas  here,  and  etk 
Of  tartre,  alun,  glis,  hem*,  wort,  nnd  ofgei/e. 


Tyrwhitt  ezplaiiis  ofyotfe,  potier'aelij,  at  the 
French  argWe;  Palsgrave,  £  18,  has,  "atyife, 
a  kynde  of  ertke,  argi&e,''  but  Sldnner  explains 
it,  ''alcaM  leu  sal  kali."    Ben  Jonson,  Al- 
chemist,  L  1,  menttons,  **  arsenic,  vitriol,  sal- 
tartar,  ofpoilff,  alkali,  dnoper,"  as  the  stock  of 
an  alchemist;  and  in  a  ifS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century /Miut  me  is  a  receipt  '*  to  make  water 
arffoile,  that  ys,  agva  farfary,"  in  which  in- 
stances it  seems  to  mean  the  tartar,  or  lees  of 
wine,  as  before  in  argal,  q.  v.    This  also  is 
clearly  the  meaning  of  oryu/ in  a  very  eariy  re- 
ceipt in  MS.  HarL  2253,  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  L  65,  **  tac  argul,  a  thing  that 
deyares  deyet  with,  ant  giint  hit  smal,  ant 
se&the  tac  a  wollene  dont,  ant  oouche  thi 
poudre  theron  as  brod  as  hit  woL"   Argul,  or 
argal,  is  the  name  of  the  impure  salt  de^iaited 
from  wine ;  and  when  purified,  is  called  bitar- 
.    trate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  a  material 
still  used  in  dyeing.    Argol  is  mentioned  in  a 
list  of  chemical  metals  in  Gallathea,  1632. 
ARGOLBT.  A  Ugfat  horseman.   A  body  of  them 
were  called  argoletkn.     See  Ilorio,  in  v. 
GuUione, 
Pisano,  take  a  comet  of  oar  horsey 
As  many  mgtUtt  and  aimed  pilua. 
And  witii  our  carriage  march  away  before 
By  ScycBs,  and  those  plots  of  ground 
That  to  Mocoocua  leads  the  lower  way. 

PnUf$Wcrk»,)Lm. 
The  which  avyolMlar  ahall  stand  you  la  as  great 
stead  n  honas  of  bettar  aoeoont 

jtfMhMlvte,  silL  lai. 

ARGOLOGT.    Idle  speaUng.    Coektrtmu 

ARGOS.    The  small  filse  toes  at  the  back  of  the 
foot,  applied  to  the  boar,  buck,  and  doe. 

There  Is  no  deer  so  jong  jfcf  hebeabroket  upward 
that  his  talon  is  more  large  and  beter  and  more  gret 
argot  then  hath  an  hynde,  and  comunelidie  longere 
traces.  Majftm  of  fho  Obhic,  JWSL 

ARGOSIES.    Ships  of  great  burthen,  either  for 
merchandize  or  war.   See  Merchant  of  Yenioe, 
L  1 ;  Douce's  Illustrations,  L  248.   Grose  saya 
the  word  is  used  in  the  North. 
ARGOT.    A  corruption  of  aiyeni,  silver. 
Good  sweet-fae'd  aarrioff  man. 
Let  me  out,  1  beseech  de,  and,  by  my  tiot, 
I  will  give  dy  worship  two  shillings  in  good  orgef 
To  buy  dy  wership  pippins. 

Boaumomi  tmd  FMehtr,  UL  MB. 

ARGUFT.    To  argue.     Var.  dial    1  bdiere  I 

have  heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  to 

tignifif. 
ARGUMENT.  (1)  Conversation.  So  Shakeapeare 

seems  to  apply  the  word  in  Mudi  Ado  about 

Nothing,  iiL  1. 

(2)  To  argue. 

Thus  argimefifld  he  in  his  ginning, 
Ful  ttnavlaid  of  hia  wo  oommiag. 

SVaHiw  mmd  Ct$mU§,  i,  STS. 
But  5it  tiiey  argummum  tele 
Upon  tbm  pope  and  hk  estate. 
Whereof  they  Iklle  hi  gret  debate. 

OowMT,  Jr&  Ac  dntt^  lU,  f.  n. 

(3)  A  given  arch,  whereby  another  is  determined 
proportional  to  the  first. 


ARl 


As  taB  hta  entm,  and  hfa 

And  hk  pRopovtlaMl  flooTanlntM. 

Ckmutr,  GnK.  T.  llflW. 

AR6T.  An  agmnflot.  Sakp,  Rather,  perhtps, 
•uuiion  in  dupute,  aoooiding  to  Bnx^ett, 
who  sqpB,  ''the  term  ii  genereUy  applied  to  a 
perwm  who  is  not  only  oontentiou,  but  perti- 
nacioiii  in  managing  an  argunent." 
ARICHBS.  The  enila  of  Joifti.  ffawO. 
ABID.    Upright? 

SvB  he  met  the  ortf  and  t»  ferd. 
That  bathe  thay  fel  dad  to  the  heid. 

Giv^  WanoUA,  MiddUhW  MB, 

ARIEREBAN.    A  general  nunmoiia  from  the 

long  to  an  hiB^analatoappear  in  anna.  ^StnuMT. 
ARIST.    Harriet    North. 

ABISTB.  Ariel,  one  of  ^e  ligna  in  the  zodiac 
See  Troifaia  and  Greseide,  iv.  1592,  ▼.  1189 ; 
Lydgate*!  Minor  Poema,  p.  243.  It  occurs 
alio  aa  a  Latin  word. 

Or  that  Pheboe  eDtxe  hi  the  eigne 
With  hto  cancte  of  the  oHbu, 

i4fdga*».  Ma.  Ar.  JnOt.  134,  &  8. 
But  nodlnrDrth  moete  gaderyd  he 
Whyn  tiie  aoBiie  b  In  arl*f». 

ABIGHT.  (1)  Peifinmed ;  made  ? 

8Mh  gcstCByag  he  arfiM, 
That  there  he  dvelUd  aUe  nytt 
WUh  that  kdy  gent. 

tWTiirt  ^fFmtttgat,  p.  sa 
Aad  ftMBd  a  pnn  ftiUe  riche  arigku 
With  gold  and  perlii  that  wae  i-bente. 

(2)  Polled?  -*H^«.t««i. 

Ob  a  day  die  bad  him  hen  pappe, 

Aad  he  aHjM»  here  eoo, 

Be  tara  the  ooD  ilde  of  hen  bnet. 
.-,____..  ^-        .  flir  Owegftlar,  1», 

AJUIOJKAGA.    A  measenger.    VenttaaiL 
ARIPB.    Akindofl^dr^ 

He  charid  ar^pe»,  briddca  of  Aicfaadleb 

ARIST.  Anaea.  See  Hartihome'B  Met  Tales, 
p.  105;  Kyng  Ahsannder,  5458;  Gower,  ed. 
1532,170.  ' 

The  world  mriat,  and  ftOeth  wlthalle. 

Gmmt,  JCf .  Sw.  ^Rli9.  134,  f.  S4. 
FOnka  hi  vode  hem  make  blithe. 
In  eveikfa  hmd  mHM  eong. 

A  ^^o..,,^^*,.  -Attoir  and  UmUn,  p.  J74. 

ARISTIPPUS.    A  kind  of  wine. 
O  for  a  bowl  of  tax  canaxy, 
Rkh  Arimppitu,  iperklfaig  sherry  I 
Some  nectar  elie  ftom  Juno's  dairy ; 
O  these  dxangfats  would  make  us  merry  f 
^,„^ Mddhton'M  Work$,  \\.  488. 

ARISTOLOCH.  The  plant  caDedroimdhartwort 
See  TopseD'a  Historie  of  Four-footed  Beasts. 
Ifi07,  p.  345.  ' 

ARira.   An  arrest  jammer.   The  woid  occurs 
m  Troihia  and  Creseide,  iy.  1592,  for  Aries. 
^etArieU. 
AMTOMANCIB.    A  kind  of  diTination,  the 
nreftelling  of  fntore  eients  hy  nnmben.    See 
*  ,55!^'*  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  28. 
ARIYAGB.    Shore ;  landing  place.    (A.-N.) 
Then  anre  I  how  the  tempcet  stente, 
Aad  how  vlih  aOa  pine  he  went. 


ABM 

And  priTflle  toke  orl s^v 
Into  the  eouatrle  of  Caithi^ 


ARIYAILB.    Arrival    (^..JV.) 

Tho  sawe  I  all  the  eHwIle 

That  .Aaeaa  made  In  Itaileu 

Himsf  gfUmij,  L  ilL 

ARIVED.    Biven  I  split  asunder. 

Well  erill  moto  the!  thrive. 

And  ertll  arlsed  mete  tbel  bib 

ARIZINGE.    Resurrection.  --••'^ 

Ich  y.lere  faie  the  Holy  Cost,  holy  eherahe  mmm^ 
rallicfae,  mennesse  of  haljen,  kanem  of  asnnes.  o< 
ulesee  aritdngt,  and  lyf  errelesthide. 

ARK.    (1)  A  chest    In  the  North  of  England, 

the  large  chests  in  &rm  houses  used  for  keep, 
ing  meat  or  flour  are  so  called.    They  are 

usually  made  of  oak,  and  are  sometimes  elaho- 
rately  canred.    From  the  name  Ariwright,  it 
would  seem  that  the  construction  of  them 
formerly  constituted  a  separate  trade. 
And  tnisse  al  that  he  mithen  lynde 
Of  hlse,  tai  »k9  m  in  klste.         Ha^tUk,  8018. 

(2)  Clouds  running  into  two  points,  thus  O. 


(3)  Apartof  thedrcnmlerenceofacircle.  (Lai.) 
The  or*  of  his  artiildal  day  had  tonne 
The  fourthe  part  and  half  an  houre  and  moNb 

(4)Ai.«rh.  a*-,  a-*.  T.  4«i. 

It  were  the  part  of  an  Idle  orator  to  describe  the 
pagvants,  theonlrM,  and  other  well  devised  honouna 
».^^^'    »V««tl"^-^o/««.JDie.p.lg 
ARLBS.    Money  paid  to  hind  a  bargain.    Dr. 
Jamieson  says,  "  an  earnest,  of  whatever  kind: 
a  pledge  of  foil  possession."  Keracy  gives  orfca- 
peimy,  a  North  country  word  fat  "earnest- 
money  given  to  servants."  Itis  sometimes  the 
custom  to  giro  a  trifle  to  servants  when  they 
were  hired,  as  a  kind  of  retainer.    See  an  in- 
stwce  in  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  11.    According 
^    ^'.^^f^*^"*»*ock)seit   Sm 
^  Hunter's  HallamAire  Glossary,  p.  104; 
Skmner,  part  3,  in  ▼. 

^^^^?lr5"^^-    See  the  Seryn  Sages,  204; 
Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  13.   (A.~S.) 

Oodetidhigesy  telle  the. 

That  themperour  slkerliche 

Wllle  huntte  to-morwe  oHMke. 

Inhisfoiestprivelkhe.     Qyt^fWmrwlk€,p.9l. 

ARLmO.    «.  An  arOng,  a  hyrde  that  appearetii 

notm  winter,  a  dotbyrde,  a  smatch,  cisruUor 

Beret's  Alvearie,  1580.     See  also  Muffctt's 

Healths  ImproTement  1655,  p.  100;  Florio, 

AMX)UP.  The  middle  deck  of  a  ship;  the  orlop. 

So  Cotgrare  has  the  word,  in  ▼.  jioac 
ARLT.    Bariy.    Eatt.  {A^) 

And  noght  over  orTy  to  mete  at  gang. 

Ne  for  to  lit  tharat  over  hug. 

icb  wit  that  ow  to»morwen  mtiv 
Mi  doubter  at  the  ehirche  spooay. 

ARM.   (1)  To  take  up  in  the  arms.   So  Shake, 
ipcare  uses  the  word  in  CymbeKne,  iy.  2. 
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{t)  Hum. 

So  fUle  on  the,  dre  wnpeiouT, 
Swich  anil,  and  idiame,  and  deioiioiir« 
Yif  thou  do  thl  lone  unright, 
Ala  to  the  greihound  dede  the  knight. 

SnfM  Smgm,  859. 

(3)  In  a  leoeipt  for  a  dish  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
CiiUn.  p.  26,  it  is  directed  that  "  cranes  and 
herons  shal  be  armed  with  krdes  of  swyne." 
In  this  place  Uie  word  means  larded  with  bacon 
fit,  and  roasted  birds  when  larded  certainly 
may  be  said  to  be  formidably  armed, 

(4)  Defence;  secoiity? 

Now  lokith  ye,  for  I  wol  here  no  wite 

To  bring  in  preie,  that  might  y-don  him  herme. 

Or  him  diieeln,  for  my  bettlr  onM. 

IVoi/iM  and  GreMMf,  li.  16B0. 

ARMAN.  A  kind  of  confection,  given  to  horses 

to  create  an  appetite.    Diet,  Ruet, 
ARMESIN.TAFFETA.    A  kind  of  taibta,  men- 
tioned by  Howell  in  his  25th  section. 
ARMETT.    A  hermit 

And  this  oriMM  foyn  can  hym  fmya 
How  he  had  iped  of  hyt  gatt. 

MS,  flWd.  Arch,  B,  5S. 

ARMFUL.  An  am^  of  hay,  according  to 
Howell,  is  as  mnch  as  canbe  teken  in  the  two 
hands  together. 
ARM-GAUNT.  Lean;  thin;  very  lean.  So  the 
first  two  folios  read,  but  the  correctness  of  it 
has  been  much  disputed.  Mason  suggests 
termagamU,  a  conjecture  supported  by  Toone; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  alteration.  Sbake- 
speare  uses  arm-^aim/,  as  thin  as  an  arm,  in  the 
same  way  that  Chaucer  writes  arm-ffret,  q.  ▼• 

So  he  nodded. 
And  loberly  did  mount  an  •rnt-gauni  tteed. 

Anto^  and  Qtopatra,  i,  S. 

ARM-6RET.    As  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 

A  wreth  of  gold  arm'grtt,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  hed  nte  tvl  of  ttonea  bright. 

Chmueer,  Qmt,  T.  2147* 

ARMIGERO.     An  esquire.     (Lot.)     See  the 
commencement   of    the    Merry   Wives    of 
Windsor,  L  h    Teete — armigero. 
ARMINE.    A  beggar.    (ZHi/.) 

Luce.    O  hen  Ood,  to  young  an  tunUmt  t 
flew,    Arwint,  sweetheart,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

1%0  iMtdotn  ProiUgal,  p.  19t. 

ARMING.  (1)  A  coat  of  arms. 

When  the  Lord  Beamont,  who  their  amdngt  knew. 
Their  prewnt  peril!  to  bfrnre  SuHblke  shewes. 

Draiften't  Poenu,  p.  63. 

(2)  A  net  hung  about  a  ship's  hull,  to  protect 
the  men  finom  an  enemy  in  a  fight.  See  Huloet's 
Abcedarium,  1552. 

ARMING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  sword  ^e.  Cf. 
Nomendator,  1585,  p.  171;  Florio.  in  ▼. 
Baiteo;  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Cemetwre,  BaUkie, 
Florio,  in  ▼.  SdlAme^  mentions  an  grmwy-agrf- 
dle,  and  there  are  also  other  similar  com- 
pounds.   See  Strult,  il  229. 

ARMING-POINTS,  Short  ends  of  strong  twine, 
with  points  like  laces :  they  were  fixed  princi- 
pally |mder  the  armpits  and  bendings  of  the 
•ms  and  knees,  to  £uten  the  gussets  of  mail 


whSdi  defended  those  parti  of  the  body  other* 
wise  exposed.    Meyriek. 
ARMING-SWORD.   A  two-handed  rword.  See 
the  Nomendator,  p.  275 ;  Arch.  xn.  351. 

Some  had  their  amiyivff  jiManiet  freshly  bur- 
nished, and  some  had  them  connlngly  vemyshed. 

OM,  Htm.  IV,  f.  19. 
A  helmett  of  proafy  shee  strait  did  proTlde, 
A  strong  arndHgt-^word  shee  girt  by  her  side. 
On  her  hand  a  goodly  fkiie  gauntlett  put  shee ; 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  F 

Ptrxfft  R0liqme»,  p.  144. 

ARMIPOTENT.    Mighty  in  arms.  {Lot,) 
And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  arfitifwfsfif , 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  ot  which  the  entrao 
Was  longe  and  strelte,  and  gastly  Ibr  to  see. 

ARMITE.   A  helmet.  {A.^N,)  Paisgrare  (1 18) 

says  that  armet  is  **  a  heed  pese  of  hamease.*' 

On  the  Uy.  comers  of  the  waggon  were  ii^  bed 

peoss  called  mmdUt,  9fvj  pace  beyng  of  a  sondery 

dertce.  BmU,  Hmvw  VUL  t,  70. 

ARMLES.    "Without  an  arm.   {A,-S,) 
And  on  a  wall  this  king  his  eyen  east. 
And  saw  an  hand  ennXst,  that  wrote  Ail  Ibst, 
For  liere  of  whlehe  he  quoke,  and  slked  sore. 

OkoaMtr,  OkhL  T,  14MBL 

ARMLET.  A  bracelet;  a  piece  of  annour  for 
the  arm. 

Not  that  la  colour  it  was  like  thy  hair, 
ArwUeU  of  that  thaa  mayst  still  let  me  wear. 

DeniM'e  EUgim,  xU. 
ARMONY.  (1)  Harmony. 

And  musik  had,  Toyde  of  alle  discord, 
Boeoe  her  derk,  withe  hevealy  armony. 
And  iastrumentas  alle  of  ooo  accorde. 

I^fdgat^a  JOiMr  Pmim,  p.  11 
(2)  Armenia. 

Shews  me  the  ryght  path 

To  the  hylles  of  Armomih      8Miom*t  Work*,  L  Hl 
ARMORIKE.     Basse  Bretagne  in  France,  an* 
dently  called  Britannia  Armorica. 
In  ArmaHin,  that  called  Is  Breulgne, 
Ther  was  a  knight,  that  lored  and  did  his  pelna 
To  serve  a  ladle  In  his  beste  wise. 

GteiMsr.  Cam.  T,  11941. 

ARMORWE.    The  morxow. 

An  arMoriM  erlldie 

Thempenmr  aros  slkerUchiL  G|r  tf  WmiwOm,  paXI. 

ARMS.  The  arms  of  a  hawk  are  the  legs  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot  See  the  Laws  of  the 
Forest  and  Game,  1709,  p.  40. 

ARMURE.  Armour.  (yf.-iV:)  See  Mdibens, 
p.  114  ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  260.  In 
the  latter  instance,  the  form  of  the  word  is 
armwrye, 

ARMYE.    A  naval  armament 

Whiche  I  thought  not  convenyent,  eaqjccturlnff 
that  with  those  streynable  wyndea,  the  rest  of 
tharmift  comyngout  of  Thsmes,  and  also  the  Henry, 
with  the  Mary  Roose,  sholde  be  in  the  Downea. 

AiBle  ftpcfw,  i.  791. 

ARMTLL.  A  bracelet;  a  necklace.  {Lat,) 
The  king  thus  gird  with  his  swerd,  and  standing, 
shall  Uke  onarU  of  the  Cardlnall,  saying  thiae  words, 
eee^M  ontMlam,  and  it  Is  to  wete  that  anaytt  la  made 
In  maner  of  a  stole  woTyn  with  gold  and  set  with 
atones,  to  be  putt  by  the  Cardlnall  aboute  the  Klnges 

Mutlmnd  Paptrt  p.  U. 
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iBMTN.  Ennine.  "Bladce  fpeckei  lyke 
mnmfmi*  an  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  St. 
Albttii,  ri;.  A.  ▼.  See  also  Hall,  Henry  YIII. 
1  3;  Ratluid  Papen,  p.  23;  AuembU  of 

Iadie8,527. 

TbC7  tok*  ft  Airra  of  wMtrN* 
ABd  wrspptd  the  chyklur  theryii. 

j«.  caiittaft.  Ff.  u.  as,  f.  ISO. 

And  clad  them  alle  In  clothyt  of  pryM* 
And  ferryd  them  with  mrmpiu.  IbU,  f.  U». 

Yam  coto  «nnoare  of  golda  full  fyne* 
And  pondrad  w«U  with  good  armifne, 

Sq^yr  vf  Louw  Ihgri,  9S0. 

ABMTSE.    Arms. 

Torrent  myd.  Be  Merre  dere  i 
And  I  were  off  mrmytt  elere, 
Yowr  dowghthyr  me  leve  were. 

Ttrrtta  nfPtrtugalt  p.  4. 

ARMTTE.    A  hermit    See  ArmetL    Instances 
of  arwtyte  occur  in  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  304 ;  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1461. 
On  the  morne  he  gene  hym  dyjht 
In  amqfUt  trey.  MtS.  AthmtO*  81,  f .  SO. 

ABMYVESTAL.    Warlike. 

Thcnne  mid  Morgan,  wwe  ye  Arthur  my  hroder  ? 
Te»  laid  herknyghtce,  ryght  wd,  and  that  ye  ihold 
have  founde  and  we  myghte  have  etered  from  one 
•tete,  for  by  hie  enwywerfa/  conteoaunoe  he  wold 
have  canaeri  ui  to  have  fled.     Jferf*  ^AHhw,  1. 110. 

AEN.  (1)  To  earn.   Sakp.   It  is  also  a  contrac- 
tion of  ^eraone  in  the  West  country  dialect 
Fore  he  wyll  drynke  more  on  a  dey 
Than  thou  cane  lyghtly  mme  in  twey. 

MS.  .iJJhfNel»flt,f.faL 
'i)  To  ran ;  to  flow.  {A.-S,) 
*  Kldol,  eri  of  Gloucester,  abo  in  hys  lyde 
^n*i,«ndkepteherand  tber,  and  *low  a-bonte  wyde. 

So6.  Glower  p.  140. 
Ke«r  rlit  grete  tabour  betyng, 
Blaweyng  of  pypci,  and  ek  tnimpyng, 
Stedci  lepyng,  and  ek  ontyng. 

Xjmf  Abtammdtir,  8I8S. 
Anon  10  edn  Joan  thie  i<4ei5h. 

He  emde  aftur  anon. 
And  siwedc  him  also  etifllche 

Aie  his  hon  ml5hiegoQ.  USJjtmd,  106,  f.lTS^ 
(8)  An  eagle.  {A.-S.) 

ASNALDIE.  A  kind  of  disease,  mentioned  by 
the  eaiiy  chroniclers  without  explanation. 
Skinner  considen  the  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
hot  see  Ducange,  in  ▼.  Amaldiat  who  oon- 
fenes  its  predse  meaning  is  not  known. 
ABNABT-CHEESE.      Ordinary   or    common 

dieese  made  of  skimmed  milk.  DomeL 
ABKD.  An  errand ;  a  message.  See  a  curious 
hymn  printed  by  Hearne,  quoted  in  Brit  BibL 
iL  81,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Douce  MSS. 
p.  20, which  mentions  another  copy,  identifying 
MS.  Douce  128  as  the  copy  of  Avesbury  used 
by  Hearne.  Ami  occun  in  Tim  Bobbin  in  the 


Heanie's  ftagment,  p.  298 ;  ChanooryCSaaft.  T* 
4706,  8218. 

In  Brytayn  thli  layai  eme  y-wrytt. 

Funt  y-feuDde  and  forthey-geCa.        Omkm,  IJ. 

ARNEDE.    An  errand. 

To  hie  wlf  he  went  anon. 
And  aaide  idie  meet  onhta 


And  ^ed  hem  into  Spayne  tpacH  in  a  while, 
Aadtothekud  king  Alphouna  kithed  hereamcr. 

WUU  attd  tht  Werwif,  p.  100. 

ARNDERN.   Theerening.  See^oiuloni. 
When  the  md  arNdcm  ihuttlng  in  the  light. 

Dm^tmii'*  Owl,  ed.  1748,  p.  410. 

ARNB.  Are.   See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  51 ; 


ARNIMELIT.  A  kind  of  powder.  In  the  Book 
of  St.  Albans,  sig.  C.  iL  is  a  direction  to  "  fyBe 
the  hole  wyth  a  powdre  of  amtmtUt  brente." 
This  is  probably  an  error  for  omtfinefi/.  See  a 
similsr  passage  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  1 302. 
ARNEMENT.  Ink.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  2776 ; 
MS.  Med.  Uncohi,  t  285 ;  MS.  Sloane  2584, 
p.  29.  (Lai.) 

He  dud  make  hym  a  gamement» 
Aa  black  at  any  mtummt. 

Ma.  Cmnimb.  Pf .  IL  M,  f.  1». 

ARNEMORWE.   Early  in  the  morning.   {A.-S,) 
BUtor  GormolM  that  dtA 
On  ariMmoruM  than  oome  we. 
With  flf  hundred  of  gode  kalghtai. 

Gjy  of  WmwOM,  p.  184. 

ARNEST.  Earnest  See  a  reading  in  the  King's 
College  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt  Panr.  p.  142. 
At  p.  14,  it  is  the  translation  of  t/reiM,  earnest 
money,  hanseL 

ARNEYS.  Armour.  See  a  curious  stage  di- 
rection in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  283. 

ARNS.    Aries,  q.v.    Norik. 

ARNT.    (1)    Have  not;  am  not    Wnt, 

(2)  An  errand.  North. 

ARNUT.  The  earth-nut,  or  pig-nut,  frequently 
eaten  by  boys  in  the  north  of  England. 

AROINT.    A  word  of  expulsion,  or  avoiding. 
Douce  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  signifies, 
away/  run/  and  that  it  is  of  Saxon  origin. 
See  his  Illustrations,  i.  371.    It  occurs  thnce 
in  Shakespeare  in  this  sense,  Macbeth,  L  3, 
and  King  Lear,  liL  4,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  witches.    The  print  published  by  Hearne, 
referred  to  by  the  commentators,  seems  scarcely 
applicable.     SeeArougt.     The  fourth  folio 
reads  anoint,  according  to  Steevens,  a  reading 
which  may  perhaps  be  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens : 
sisters,  stay,  we  want  our  Dame ; 
Call  upon  her  by  her  name. 
And  the  charm  we  use  to  say. 
That  she  quickly  anoint,  and  come  away. 

But  as  the  word  is  spelt  aroynt  three  times  in 
the  early  editions,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
proposing  an  alteration.  Ray  explains  **ryni 
y*"  ^y  yo*c  leaver  itand  handiomdy,  and  gives 
the  Cheshire  proverb,  "  j?yii/  yoM,  witch,  quoth 
Besse  Locket  to  her  mother."  This  proverbial 
saying  positively  connects  ryni  with  orom^ 
and  ^Vnibrsham  informs  us  tiiat  "  rynt  thee" 
is  an  expression  used  by  milkmsids  to  a  cow 
when  she  has  been  milked,  to  bid  her  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  Rajr's  explanation.  Boucher  goes  farther, 
and  says,  aromi  is  the  word  used  in  that  count)'; 
but  Ray's  proverb  is  sufficient,  and  of  good  au- 
thority, because  he  docs  not  appear  to  hkva 
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kad  the  Shaketpettiaa  word  in  idew.  The 
eonnexioii  between  aroM  and  ryn/ bcdng  thni 
eftabliflhed,  it  is  deer  that  tbe  oompoimd  ety- 
mology piopoied  by  Mr.  Bodd,  in  Knight'i 
Shakgpere,  is  inadmlMiUe.  A  moxe  plauiible 
one  ii  given  in  Nares'i  Glossary,  in  ▼.  from 
the  Latin  aoemmeOf  the  participle  of  which 
may  haye  been  ibnned  into  arobU,  in  the 
same  way  that  pvnetum  has  become  pamii 
hmehm.  Joint,  fte.  See  also  Comer's  Shake- 
ipeare,  Tii  103,  where  the  same  coijectaie  is 
revived,  and  attributed  to  a  more  recent  writer. 
The  a  may  have  been  droppcNl,  and  Bfr.  Wil- 
fayham's  co^fectural  orig^  from  arowma  re- 
oeivea  some  oonflnnation  from  a  passage  quoted 
in  Comer's  Hist  Dram.  Poet  iL  289,  where 
the  fonn  of  that  word  is  orotM/  but  perhaps 
we  should  read  erome, 
AROliAZ.  A  spice.  "  Smirles  of  arvinar"  are 
mentioned  in  MS.  Cott  Titus  D.  zviii  1 142. 

TIm  totbar  to  mine,  the  thridde  to  floor. 

The  ferthe  like  to  anmrntv, 

^*^*^**'*^'  ^*  ^"^  '^*»-  Cantab,  f.  199. 

AHON.   The  starchwort  iftniAeM.   SteJanm. 
A-ROST.    Roasted. 

Theone  mot  ych  habbe  hennen  •••veC 
Peyr  on  fyhehe  day  Umiprej  aat  lax. 

WHghTa  PMHcai  Songt,  p.  151. 

AROUGT.  This  word  occurs  in  an  old  print 
copied  by  Heame  from  an  ancient  mumination 
representing  the  harrowing  of  hell.  It  means, 
probably,  ^  on/,  but  see  Jrouie. 
AROUME.  Aside;  at  a  distance.  It  is  translated 
by  rtmote,  deprope,  teontam,  in  Prompt  Parv. 
p.  14.  See  Book  of  Fune,  ii  32;  Kyng  Ali- 
aannder,  1637;  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  464; 
Collier's  Hist  Dram.  Poet  iL  289;  Diirbv 
Myrteries,  p.  188.  (J.-S.) 
The  geevat  oroMM  he  ttode^ 

Hit  hood  he  tint  y-wie  i 
He  fleighe,  ee  he  wer  wode. 

Therthmtthecutelii.     Ar  IVMrmi,  p.  883. 
And  drough  hem  wel  fer  oremiM. 

ArtkourandMerUn,  p.  914. 

And  tfaenne  shulfle  the  lord  and  the  maytter  of  the 

gmme,  and  alle  the  hunters,  etonde  orooM  el  eboute  the 

reward,  and  blowe  the  deeth.  JfA.JBM2.M0. 

AROUN.    Around.    North. 

AyiCB  they  Icgglth  aa  a  griftn, 
Ac  they  boon  more  ftor  armuu 

AROUTE.  (1)  To  go;  to  move  about  (Su.  G.) 
Lo,  leyde  the  emperour, 

Byhold  now  aboute. 
And  oure  Godis  honure  ioh  rade. 
Other  thoa  ahelt  herto  srovfa. 

MS,  CM.  THn.  Oben.  SI, 

Hemyjteaotwoanelnthewoneiforwitt  thathenaid. 
But  e^roMiMd  for  hit  ray,  and  rebuked  ofte. 

DVmMom  ^mOtard  II,  p.  flS. 
In  all  that  lend  no  Cbriitin  duxat  ottmf. 

(2)  An  assembly.    Oower. 

AR0U5T.    Explained. 

Here  twcren  U  him  Colden  word  alter  woid, 
Joiep  here  iwevcn  lone  haveth  mrvm^t. 

MS.  Badl.  989,  f  5 

AROVS.   (1)  Rambliqg  about    Chufem. 
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(2)  Arrived. 

HIa  navy  gwate  with  many  Bwidyoures, 
To  rnyle  none  into  this  Britayn  mad«. 

In  Thamis  oroee,  whcr  he  had  All  sharpe  ahosea. 

A-RO  WE.    In  a  row ;  sucoesiively. 
Thnbot  present  him  a  aehip 
Ther  that  man!  stode  e-fvinee. 

LH9md^Pop§angww,p.3l. 
ror  tfare  nyjtei  o-rmee  he  aeyje  that  aame  syjt. 
.»^». -  Olrwt.  FModtaup.«, 

AROWZE.   To  bedew.  (^.)    Nares  doubts  the 
oonectness  of  this  explanation,  and  conaiden 
It  has  the  usual  sense  of  oronfe. 
The  bUasAil  dew  of  heaTen  docs  «foi9at  yon. 

.  .  ThanooNM9Kln$m»m,'9.4. 

ARFETS.  A  kind  of  resin,  composed  of  tallow 
and  tar.  A  mention  of  it  occurs  in  an  ear^ 
English  medical  MS.  at  Stockhohn.  See  the 
ArchsBologia,  xxx.  404. 

ARPIES.    Harpies ;  furies. 

Sende  out  thine  o^pfas,  send  Mignffhfami  doleb 

ARPINE.    An  acre.   (F^.) 

Privaqr!    It  shall  be  given  him 

In  open  court ;  I'll  make  him  swallow  It 

Before  the  Judge's  (lice:  if  he  be  master 

Of  poor  ten  arpifug  of  land  forty  hours  longer. 

Let  the  world  repute  me  an  honest  woman. 

A  ««.«.  Wrtsr«r'#  Wmrk*,  IL  IB. 

ARPIT.    Quick;  ready,   Sakp. 
ARPSICORD.    A  harpsichord.     So  Cotgnve 

spells  the  word,  in  v.  Harpeehorde. 
AKRABLE.    Horrible. 

Fendls  led  hlr  with  «rv«&fa  song 

Be-hynde  and  jeke  before. 

AMUBTS.    A^bUnholSL'^''""''^*^ 

HoyUes  myllce  whitte.  and  mervaylloiu  beetea, 
Elfiiydea  and  ambift,  and  olyfkuntea  noble. 

A^CIES.  Atermappliedtothe  smaUeranimala 
of  the  chase,  which  were  skinned,  simflariy  to 
the  process  now  used  for  hares  and  rabbits,  in 
opposition  to  iUyed.  See  ReUq.Antiq.  1151-2: 
Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twid,  p.  29? 

ARRAGE.  (1)  Vassal  serrice  in  ploughmg  the 
lord's  land.  The  terms  arm^  and  c«rri» 
are  frequently  used  together,  as  dncrhitlve  of 
an  important  part  of  the  services  which,  in 
feudal  tmies,  vassals  owed  to  their  lords. 

(2)  To  go  about  furiously.    (J,.N.) 

I  shaU  sende  for  them  aU  that  ben  subgettya  and 
tlyed  to  thempyra  of  Rome  to  eome  to  myn  ayde, 
and  forthwith  sente  old  wyse  knyghtes  unto  thiwe 
oountrayes  fblowynge,  lyrste  to  ambace  and  armcv. 
to  Alysaundrye,  to  Ynde,  to  Hermooye. 

ARRAHIND.    Around.    StatT. 
ARRAIGN.    To  arrange. 

See  them  orrti^'tf ..  f  wHI  set  forward  straight 

tSwvi'     ""P'^ J  eruptions  on  the  skin.  Cttmd. 

ARRAND.  An  errand.  Skimur.  The  form  orron/ 

»  still  used  in  the  North,  and  is  found  in  Mid- 

2^"f.Y°'^»^'*-  Howell, in  his  coUecUon 
of  Bng^  Proverbs,  p.  2,  gives  the  foUowing: 
One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  a 
knave  is  to  stay  long  at  his  urrmuL'* 
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iBRAMT.  Maloiy,  la  bis  Morte  d'Aithnr,  I 
199>  ftc.  ^plict  thii  word  to  knigfati,  where 
we  My  uj  I  u»t  The  tenn  St  generally  applied 
to  eny  thing  or  penon  extremely  objectionable 
and  wwthleai,  and  was  probably  derived  from 
tiielieentioiischaneter  of  wandoren  ingenenL 

ABRA-ONB.    Bver  a  one.     WUtB. 

ASRAS.  (1)  A  superior  hind  of  tapMtiy,  so 
namedCrom  Ams,  the  capital  of  Artois  in  the 
Ikench  Netherlands,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  mannfiBctDre.  hk  the  nMms  of  old  houses 
hon^  with  anas,  then  were  generally  large 
spaces  between  the  hangings  and  the  waUs,  and 
these  were  freq[iieat]y  made  hiding  places  in 
the  old  plays.  FUstaff  proposes  to  hide  him- 
sdf  behind  the  airas  at  Windsor ;  and  Polonius 
is  killed  behind  the  arras  in  Hamlet,  iiL  3. 
See  the  Unton  InTentories,  ed.  J.  6.  Nichols, 
^oas.  in  ▼•  Jry^e,  Falstaff,  no  moderate  siie, 
sleeps  behind  the  airas  in  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  Shakespeare  has 
outstepped  probability,  but  Malone  has  cfis- 
thidly  proved  the  oontraiy.  See  his  Shake- 
qpeoie,  xvi  S99. 

(2)  A  kind  of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root 
of  the  ORIS.  See  Gerard,  p.  48.  "Halfe 
an  oonee  of  anas"  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
Descr.  of  Eng^d,  p.  170,  as  a  material  used 
in  lirewing,  and  Webster  twice  mentions  orrot* 
powder  as  having  been  sprinkled  on  the  hair. 
SeeWebatflr'sWoriLi,i  133;  Blarkham's  BngL 
Honswife,  1649,  p.  150. 

ABRAU6HT.  Beached;  aeised  by  vk>lence. 
We  have  already  had  arauffkt  and  tareekt^  bat 
thia  isrm  is  quoted  as  used  by  Spenser,  and 
admitted  by  Naxes,  who  vras  not  aware  of  any 
example  of  tiie  vcibin  the  present  tense; 

ABBAWIQ6LB.  An  earwig.  Ai^btt.  "*  Anrygyll 
wonne^  occnrs  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  trans- 
lated by  auriaitff. 

ABBATEBSb  Those  officers  that  had  the  care 
of  the  soldiers'  armour.    Rider • 

ABBB.  (1)    To  snarl. 

Thay  mrr9  and  bark  at  aJght  afaiost  Um  vooo. 
For  CMdiinf  In  ftcah  tUca  to  deame  the  straata. 
ammmm^»  LaM  IFilf  and  ntkummt,  p.  89* 

(2)  TheletterB. 
TImt*  «m  an  V.  aad  thre  orrea  to-gydre  In  a  ante. 
With  lattan othav,  of  whkha  Iihal  rehcna. 


ABBEGT.  (1)  1*0  impute.    (Lot,) 

Thcrfbra  ha  arreeteth  no  blame  of  fheyr  dadei 

■Bto  them.  Sir  Tlutmai  Monft  Worker,  p^  S71» 

That  thk  paaie  yon  not  vndiaected,  aa  ve  truate 

you,  aad  aa  ««  have  no  catiae  Varraett  or  aacrltie 

any  daCnlt  unto  yon  hereafter. 

lte*W«  York  JkMortfib  p.aM. 

(2)  To  offer ;  to  refer. 

^fwttimft  mnto  roar  wyte  eramlnaeion 
How  an  that  I  do  la  under  rcflbnnatk». 

8ktltm*0  Workg,  L  S}8. 

(3)  To  direct 

jirettgmg  mj  ay^i  towaide  the  aodyake* 
The  aygBca  xU.  for  to  bahoMe  a-lkrre. 

ABBBDT.    To  make  ready. 

Jad  an  tethewlth  they  aant  al  ahont  in  Somar- 


aairiian,  DoHatihlr»  and  parte  of  Wlltohere  Car  to 
eiia^r  and  amTt  Che  people  by  a  efiuyne  day. 

4*T<«il  ^  King  tUwttrA  IF.  p.  13. 
Dcalryng  and  pray  yon  todbpote  and  atridi*  yon 
to  aooompayneye  ua    thedlr,   with  aa  many  per- 
aonca  deflBnaabyly  arrayade  as  ye  oan  make. 

Ma.  JshmeU,  1169. 

ABBBED.    Thia  vrord  is  ezphuned  awards  and 
Milton  referred  to  as  the  authority,  in  Glosso* 
graphia  Anglicaaa  Nova,  ed.  1719,  inv. 
ABBEISE.    To  raise.    See  Jroite. 

They  beyng  adverthed,  ainlted  a  greale  Tpcmnat 
slii.  m.  and  came  to  the  peaa^tt  sad  alewe  of  the 
Frenehemen  vj.  c.  HM,  Hiwy  VliL  t  lU. 

Sonne  overal  thia  tlthlaf  ma* 
ThaC  Laaar  thna  areywd  waa. 

Cttrtor  MumM,  M8,  OM.  TWn.  Ganliet  f.  M. 

ABBBBE-SUPPEB.  A  rere*snpper ;  a  collation 

served  up  in  the  bedroom,  after  the  ibit  sapper. 

See  Holinshed,  Hist  Scot  1 208,  as  quoted  by 

Boucher,  in  ▼.  Jrrear. 

ABBIDE.    To  please.  (Lot,) 

If  her  eonditkm  amwer  bnt  her  Ibatuva* 
I  am  fitted.  Her  §(um  aaawara  my  alkction  t 
U  aiiaiw  me  exceedingly.    I'll  apeak  to  her. 

3%«  Antiqttarjtt  !t.  1. 

ABBID6B.  The  edge  of  anything  that  is  liable 
to  hurt  or  cause  an  or,  q.  v.  North.  See  A 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  ed.  1784,  p.  300.  With 
thii  may  be  connected  orrit,  "  the  Une  ofcon- 
eourse,  edge,  or  meeting  of  two  sorftces."  See 
Britten'^  Aidi.  Diet  in  ▼. 

ABBIEBE.  The  hinder  part  (^.)  Ibis  foreign 
word  vras  formerly  in  use  as  a  military  term, 
instead  of  rear.    See  Johnson  in  v. 

ABBISHES.  According  to  Marshall'^  Bnral 
(Economy,  L 171,  this  is  the  Devonshire  term 
for  stubbles  or  eddish ;.  orrirA  mows,  which  he 
mentions  ss  little  stacks  set  up  in  a  fields  seem 
to  be  so  called  merely  from  their  being  in  the 
orrif il,  or  stubble-fielid. 

ABBIVALL.    A  rival? 

On  a  day  be  law  a  goodly  ymmg  dapbant  iiaoopn- 
latlon  with  another,  and  inatantly  a  third  aprocbed 
with  a  dlreftiU  braying,  aa  if  be  would  bare  eaten  up 
al  the  company,  and.  m  it  afterward  appeared,  he 
was  aa  eirfooa  to  the  female  which  we  ww  in  eopu- 
latkm  with  the  other  male. 

npma*0  Fiomr'Jb9t§d  JaaHa^  lfi97*  P*  1B7* 

ABBIVANCE.    The  srrival  of  company. 
Feeerery  minute  is  eapectaney 
Of  moteerHvofiet.  OdheOb^iL  L 

ABBIVE.  (1)  To  arrive  at 

But  ere  we  could  arrUte  the  point  paopot'd, 
C«aar  eried,  Brip  me,  Caaalua,  or  I  sink. 

(2)  AnarrivaL 

WboM  foeesta,  hlUa*  aad  flooda^  then  long  for  her  errtet 
From  Lanoaihire.  JDreyten'e  Pofyolbion,  p.  IIM. 

ABBODB.    Herod.    In  the  account  of  the  Co- 
ventry Pageants,  1489,  is  a  payment  for  **  a 
«>wen  to  Arrode"    See  Sharp's  Diss^  on  the 
Coventry  Myst  p.  28. 
ABBOGATION.   Arrogance.   Here. 
ABBONLT.    Exceedingly,    lame.     ' 
ABBOS.    Arrows. 

Thefirat  of  orrM  (hat  the  ahote  oC 
Sevan  ikoie  spaai-maB  the  slonghcb 

BnV«  JMIfliMe,  p.  a 
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ABROSB.  ThSi  u  the  retdlng  in  one  editloii  cH 
Hardyng*!  Chronicle,  where  the  othen  reid 
ttrootf  Q*  ▼• 

ARROW.    FearfuL    Ridir. 

ARROW.HBAO.     A  kind  of   aquatie  plant. 

dwIMIMf*. 

ARROW-HEADBRS.     The  maUng  of  anow- 
headi  fbrmerlx  oonstitotedaMparatetrade. 
IinmifiKWy  itiyQfcnffryiidsnf 
^m00jt§dtf9$  nuutHMB*  sod  com^noofvci. 

CaAm  X^PWUflf  Btitm  Da  IQL 

ABROWRB.    An  enror. 

This  mrrown  had  h«  in  hyt  thoghC, 
And  In  hjfl  thofht  •  dtp*  hym  tolub 

jr&  CMrtsft.  Ff.  u. »,  r.  S401 

ARROWY.  Ahonnding  in  airowi.  Milton,  Para- 

dUae  Begainedt  K  lit  haa  "  sharp  «lw/ qferrowy 

•AeiMr,"  which  la  apparently  plagiariied  bj 

Gray  in  the  following  paaaage. 

Now  the  itoiui  bi^inf  to 

Haats,  tho  loom  of  hdl  pnpanl 

Iron  ilett  of  anvwy  ihowar 
HurtlM  In  Um  darkcn'd  air. 

O^^aJIrtalAMarv. 

ABRWUS.    Anrowi.     This  form  of  the  word 
oecm  in  a  strange  bnrleaqne  printed  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L82. 
ARRT.    Any.    Somtmt, 
ARRTN.    To  seize. 

And  th«  Jewyi  xul  crjt  fbr  Joy  with  a  gret  voya, 
and  «nvn  hym*  and  pnllyn  of  Us  elothls*  and  byndyn 
hjm  to  a  palara,  and  ikoigyn  hym. 

CawawHy  JQwdiiw,  p.  SIB, 

ARS.  Art;  science.  This  word  waa  usuaUy  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  occult  sciences.    (lo/.) 
Barounaa  weort  whUem  vyi  and  fod^ 
TIkat  this  or*  wel  unduntoda  t 
Ae  on  thar  waa*  NapCanamotiai 
Wii  in  this  an,  and  malldoua. 

JQyNf  Mtaunitr,  7i> 
ARSARD.    Unwilling ;  perverse.  For.  dU    It 

is  sometimes  pronounced  artet. 
ARSBAWST.    A  fall  on  the  back.    Stqf. 
ARSBOORD.  The  hinder  board  of  a  cart  St^f. 
ARSEDINE.    A  kind  of  ornamental  tinsel  some- 
times called  anadjf^  or  onady,  whidi  last  is 
probably  the  correct  word.    Bea  Jonson  men- 
tions it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fkir,  iL  1.    See 
also  Sharp's  Diss,  on  Coy.  Myst.  p.  29 ;  Cun- 
ningham's Revels'  Accounts,  pp.  33,  57.    See 
Aiiidue.    Gifford  considers  it  to  be  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic,  iv.  405. 

ARSBLING-POLB.  Thepoleviith  which  baken 
spread  the  hot  embers  to  all  parts  of  the  oven. 

ARSEUNS.    Backwards.    JVbi^btt. 

ABSBNICK.  The  water-pepper.  The  herb  is 
mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  Nomenda- 
tor,  1585,  p.  126.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mineral  poison  of  the  same  name. 

ABSBPUSH.   A  &11  on  the  back.    HoweH 

^SESMART.  The  periscaria.  It  is  called  the 
water-pepper  by  Kersey,  and  is  the  translation 
of  eurage  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  says,  "  It  is  said 
that  ^a  handfiiU  of  artmari  be  put  under  the 


saddle  npon  a  tired  honeys  bade,  It  friB  makt 
him  travaile  fresh  and  lustily.''    See  Brand'a 
Pop.  Antiq.  iii  165 ;  Aubrey's  NatHiat  WiUa. 
MS.  Soc  B^.  p.  139. 
ABSBVEBSE.     According  to  Blount's  Gloaso- 
grsphia,  ed.  1681,  p.  51,  this  word  is  "  a  pre- 
tended spell,  vnritten  upon  the  door  of  an  house 
to  keep  it  from  burning." 
ABSEWISPE.    Bider  gives  this  word,  which 
scarcely  requh«s  explanation,  as  the  tnmsla- 
tion  of  the  Latin  am^ayyJMm. 
ABSLB.    To  move  backwards;  to  fidget  Satt. 
Cotton,  in  his  Virgil  Travestie,  ed.  1734,  p.  &, 
has  aning  aiamt,  turning  round. 
ABSMBTBIK.   Arithmetic.   (Lot.) 
JrmmttHk  iM  Ion 

TbatalofflcuTM^      MS.  JOumU  4»,  L 190. 
And  mwmutpk,  ba  eattyiif  of  noBBbnry« 
Chaat  Pyktigana  for  her  part <. 

UfigtUf*  mmr  Vmm,  p.  11. 

ABSOUN.  Thebowofa  saddle.  (^.-M)  It  ia 
aometimes  used  lor  the  saddle  xtseH  Esch  sad- 
dle had  two  arsouns,  one  in  front,  the  other 
bdiind;  the  fonner  called  the ybfv-«rMim,  aa 
in  Bichard  Coer  de  lion,  5053.  In  the  same 
romance,  5539,  speaking  of  King  Bichard,  we 
are  told  that  *'both  hys  erfowtf  weren  off 
yren."  In  Kyng  Alisannder,  4251,  it  appax- 
cntly  means  the  saddle. 

And  the  mrmn  bahynde»  aa  y  yew  ny, 
Syr  BafyM  aniote  dene  away. 

MS,  Gnl«ftbFf.iL«.&Ul. 
On  ys  ftade  ftil  the  dent, 
Byddetha/kr-onoiM.      JH&  ^MaMto  S.  &  44. 
ABST.    Flnt;  ersL 

Tho  waa  made  frauhapa  ther  orti  was  debatOi ' 

MS»  HmU  17P1,  t,  87. 
Aa  thoa  haata  leyda,  lo  idiaUa  hyt  baaw 
JnU  y  Khalla  not  btynnob 

MB.  Cmntmb,  Tt.  1L»,  f.7S. 

ABS-TABLB.  A  table  used  in  magic,  probably 
the  same  as  the  astrolsbe. 

His  ar«4aMebetok  out  sooo. 
Theo  eourshe  tok  of  lonna  and  nooa, 
Tbeo  eoun  of  the  planetJs  Mm, 
He  tolde  alio  undur  heran. 

ABSTON.    A  hesrth-stone.     Yorkik. 

ABS Y-VEBSY.    Upside  down ;  preposterously. 

It  is  transUted  jnrapanhii  by  Bider,  and  the 

second  meaning  is  given  by  Kersey.    See  Hu- 

dibras,  I.  iiL  828 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  272. 

ABT.  (1)  A  quarter;  a  point  of  the  oompaaa. 

North. 
2)  Eight    Sxmoor. 
TB.    To  constrain;  to oompd.    (Lai.)    See 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  14 ;  Troilus  and  Graseide, 
L  389  i  Court  of  Love,  46 ;  Hocdeve's  Poems, 
p.  71. 
In  no  wlae  I  may  mabettur  exenta. 
Than  ley  my  witt,  eo  dul  and  vnpcrfiteb 
.^Mta me thua rudely  for  tandlta.  Jf&  Jtewr.C.4& 
A  tiraont  wolde  hare  arftf  him  hy  payna^ 
A  oerteyne  oounad  to  bewrey  and  telle. 

BotUut,  MS, 8oe.Amtlq.lM,  L VS. 

We  ipekke  nofta  meklUe,  bot  whane  we  oiw 

wrudm  tqg.  to  speke,  we  lay  nojte  bot  the  aotha,  and 

onaae  we  halde  ui  fUJla.   MS,  UmUn  A. 1. 17>  C>tt 
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Am^BN.    Sighteen.   Esemwr. 

ARTBLRIBS.    Artinay.   (^.-M) 

1  dul  wmtiuii  miB  hmu  with  touns,  iwIcIm 
as  Imb  CTrteHai  and  oCbar  muicrt  •dlfloct,  and 
amim,  and  vuMm,  fay  which  thJBfei  I  may  ray 
yotaoneand  myahoai  to  kepen  and  defenden«  that 
niB  cucmSct  ■fauln  bei  la  drede  mln  houf  for  to  ap- 
prodM.  Tai»  cf  Mdttbtut,  p.  IIS. 

ARTBHAGE.   The  art  of  magic   {A^-N.) 
And  thxoufh  tba  ciafla  of  mrt9wmg9, 
Ot  wtse  he  ftngad  an  ymage. 

Oowtr,  td.  1538;  f.  198. 

ARTER.    After.    For.  i2tdL 
ABTETTKES.    A  kind  of  gout  or  diieaae  affect- 
ing the  joints.  Mannderile  mentionfl,  "gowtesi 
artetyket,"  tbat  afflicted  him  in  his  old  age. 
See  his  TVayds,  p.  315.   A  prescription  for  it 
in  harnkM  is  given  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
sig.  C  L     It  is  probably  connected  with 
mrikrUu.    See  Jreetik. 
ARTHOFILAXB.    The  arctic  ciitde. 
The  vhldM  endc  and  constellaekNia 
l<aSlmi  k  tbm  cerde  mrth^fUam  t 
Who  knowlth  It  nodhh  no  mora  to  axe. 

ABTH-STAFF.  A  poker  osed  by  blacksmiths. 
Salop. 

ABTHUR.  A  game  at  sea,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  Grose's  Class.  Diet  Ynlg.  T.  in  ▼. 
It  is  aUnded  to  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine 
Pilule,  ch.16. 

ARTHUR'S-CHACE.  A  kennel  of  bhM^k  dogs, 
followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  which  were 
formerly  betiered  to  perform  their  nocturnal 
gambols  in  France.  See  Grey's  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,  i.  34. 

ABTHUR'S-SHOW.  An  exhibition  of  archery 
alluded  to  in  2  Henry  IV.  iiL  2.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  society  who  had  assumed  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
See  Donee's  mustrations,  L  461. 

ARTICLE.  Comprehension.  Shakespeare  men- 
tions **  a  aoul  of  great  artidl^'  in  Hamlet,  ▼.  2. 
The  vulgar  sense  is  applied  to  a  poor  creature, 
or  a  wretched  animaL  This  Utter  appears 
rather  slang  than  pnmndal,  yet  it  isadmitted 
into  ^e  Bast  Ang^^  Y ocabuliBry. 

ARTICULATE.  To  exhibit  in  articles.  See  this 
use  of  the  word  in  Coriolanus,  i.  9,  where  it 
means  to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement. 
To  end  thoae  thingi  mrtkmlaiwd  here 
By  ow  great  knrd,  the  mighty  kfaig  of  Spain, 
We  with  our  eoiioeil  will  deliberate. 

BmpMh/  Bngl.  Drmm.  U.  48. 

ARTICULES.  Any  multiples  of  ten,  a  division 
whidi  iras  fbnnerly  considered  necessary  in 
ariUonetic,  and  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
abaeal  system,  a  grulual  improvement  of  the 
Boetian  notation.  SeeRaraMathematica,p.30. 

ARTIER.  Artoy.  (fV-.)    See  the  Shakespeare 

Society's  P^wrs,  i.  19. 

May  nerer  ipMt.  vrin,  or  erfler,  fted 
The  cmied  fahnanee  of  that  cruel  heart  t 

Martow^s  Wwkt,  i.  150. 

ARTIFICIAL.  Ingenious ;  artfuL 
We,  Heraiia,like  two  vf^fieial  godi. 
(Uve  with  our  needles  crMCed  both  one  flower. 

J  Midi,  Vighft  Dr0um,  Ui.  S. 


ARTILLERY.  This  word  is  often  ^plied  to  aU 
kinds  of  missile  weapons.    See  1  SamueU 

ZZ.40. 

ARTILLERT-GARDBN.  A  place  near  Bishops- 

Ste,  where  people  practised  shootings  &c. 
e  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  424,  v.  283. 

ARTNOON.   Afternoon.  JEmmt. 

ART-OF-MEMORT.  An  old  game  at  cards,  de- 
scribed in  the  Compleat  Gamester,  ed.  1709, 
p.  101. 

ARTOW.  Art  thou.  North,  This  Is  a  oonect 
early  form,  the  second  personal  pronoun  being 
frequently  combined  with  the  veib  in  interro- 
gative sentences.  See  WIIL  and  the  Werwolf, 
pp.  46, 185 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  51. 

ARTRT.  At  p.  284  of  the  following  work,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  al  myn  armery  and  aitry 
hoole." 

Alio  y  wol  that  ny  eon  Sir  Harry  have  all  the 
midew  of  my  warderobe  and  of  nyn  arrae  sat  be> 
quethen,  and  all  nya  emery  and  all  my  artnf, 

Viehu^  luvai  ma»,  ^t&L 

ARTS-MAN.    A  man  of  art.    This  seems  to  be 

themeaningin  Love's  Labours  Lost,  v.l.  The 

old  editions  read  arti'num  preambulat,  which 

had  better  remain  without  alteration. 

ARTTLLED.  Declared ;  set  out  in  articles.  See 
Hartshome's  Met  Tales,  p.  250,  where  it  may 
perhaps  be  an  error  for  arty  kitted. 
ARUDAND.     Riding.    See  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  77,  amendf 

Abothe  half  hit  hort  hehing. 

That  enme  forth  emdoiuf  In  that  thrlng. 

Jrtheur  mnd  Mnrlin,  p.  m, 
A  knight  com  anmnd  [amend  ?]  with  gret  reve, 
Y^urmed  in  armea  alle.  IMd,  p.  SlOu 

ARUEMORWE.   Early  in  the  ihoming.  {J,'S.) 
See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  178,  but  the  proper 
form,  I  believe,  is  amemorwe,  q.  v. 
ARUM.    An  arm. 

And  he  havea  on  thorn  hit  arwM, 
Therof  le  ftil  mikel  hanun.         fiapeiok,  18tt. 
ARUNDE.    An  errand. 

And  thy  moder,  Mary,  heryn  qwenob 
Bere  our  anmit  ao  hytwene. 

That  lemely  ye  of  lyght.  Emati,  8« 

ARUWE.    An  arrow. 

Ac  an  enuM  oway  he  bere 

In  hU  eld  wounde.  Or  fH$trtm,  p.  aOi. 

ARVAL.  A^AmeraL  North.  Arval^tggper  iB 
a  funeral  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  which  a  particular  kind  of  loaf, 
called  arval-iread,  is  sometimes  distributed 
among  the  poor.  JrveUbread  is  a  coarse 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  eurrantay 
and  some  kind  of  spice ;  in  form  round,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  tur- 
free  always  scored,  perhaps  exhibiting  origin 
nally  the  sign  of  tiie  crou.  Not  many  years 
since  one  of  these  arvala  was  celebrated  in  a 
village  in  Torkshin  at  a  public-house,  Hie  sign 
of  which  was  the  funily  arms  of  a  nobleman 
whose  motto  is,  Vhrtuipottfimera  vhit.  The 
undertaker,  who,  though  a  derk,  waa  no  scho- 
lar, requested  a  gentieman  present  to  ezplaia 
to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  wordSt 
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idiich  In  readOy  and  fteetioutly  did  in  the 
following  manner:  HrhUt  a  pariah  clerk, 
vhii,UYeiwtll,po9iJuneraf§Jt9Xkarval/  See 
Donoe'alUnttrationa,  ii.  203. 

ARYYST-GOS.    A  itabhle  goose.      

A  joag  Wft  and  m  arpy•^f«t, 

llocfae  gagil  with  bothe : 
A  Bum  thfttCluith]  bam  yn  hli  dM, 

RcataidudlMwioClM.   Jiilff.iliiilg.lL113. 

AKWE.  (1)  An  arrow.    CL  Boh.  Glonc.  p.  48. 

That  wel  kepen  that  eaatd 
'^  From  mne0,  that,  and  quanL 

Cmtor  Mumdi,  XS.  Cott,  IVte.  Gmtak  f.  CI. 
Wepans  of  «n*M  tcfh  of  men  loiMi, 
And  thar  tunf  aharpa  awarde  in  woneau 

JIS.BoA.4S5,f.S7. 
For  aoma  that  jede  yn  the  atreta» 
Saw*  ancu»  tto  herana  ihete. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  10. 

(2)  Timid;  feazfuL  See  Bob.  Glouc.  p.  457, 
**  his  hert  arwe  as  an  hare,"  erroneously  ex- 
plained tw^.  Mr.  Way  refers  to  an  instance 
in  Bichard  Goer  de  Lion,  3821,  but  Weber 
has  ananged  the  line  differently  in  his 
i^UMsaiy. 

Thoa  aalat  aoth,  haidy  and  hatd^ 

And  Uum  art  at  arwa  coward  I 

He  is  tho  fuiate  hi  eche  bataile ; 

Thou  art  hyhynde  ay  at  the  telle. 

K^f  JltUaunder,  3340. 

ABWEBLAST.  A  crossbow.  Wehave  ah«adyhad 
this  word,  in  ▼.  Albkut,ULdJrbkut.  Fortius 
form  of  it,  see  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  217 ; 
Ellis's  Metrical  Bom.  iL  255 ;  Bichard  Goer  de 
Lion,  2637,  3851,  3970,  4453,  4481,  5867 ; 
spelt  arrowblaite,  &c 

The  faleye  wente  alaoo  faste 
Aa  qvarral  doa  off  the  onoeUaff . 

Riehmrd  Cotr  dt  LIm,  SfiM. 

ABWBL  ThiswordistransUitedbyifet/oraim/, 
in  an  early  Anglo-Nonnan  gloss,  printed  in 
Beliq.  Antiq.  iL  81. 

ABWE-MEN.    Bowmen. 

He  calde  bothe  mnp^-nun  and  kcne 
Knlthea,  and  aetgana  awithe  aide. 

Hamkk,  S110. 

AETNE.  Are.  _ 

For  alle  the  lorowe  that  we  oryna  Inaet 
It  ei  ilke  dele  for  oure  tyne. 

Sir  Itumbraa,  MS.  Uneoln,  114. 

ABYOLES.    Soothsayers;  diviners.    (Lat) 
Arpoiu,   nygromancera,   brought  theym  to  the 
aucton  of  ther  God  Phoebut,  and  ofted  theym  ther, 
and  than  they  hadde  ancwerea.  BmrthnU  Antl.Tre9Ua. 
ABYSE.    Arisen. 

Ryght  aa  he  waa  arptt, 

Of  hia  woundyn  lie  wat  agrlfe. 

Kimg  Mimnmier,  3748. 
ABYSTE.    Arras.    See  the  Unton  Inventories, 

p.  5,  *'iy.peeoes  of  arytte.'' 
ABYSY.   Seei#Mry«y. 
ABYVEN.    Arrived. 

Wyndea  and  wedcra  hatha  hir  dryvcn. 
That  in  a  forest  she  ia  ofyvm* 
Where  wylde  btitya  ware. 

IbfTiNf  qf  ArfMi«r,  p.  114. 


AB3ES.    IsfearfoL   (A.^) 

A I  Avae»  quod  the  qwene,  me  «q«*  of  myaalfe. 

JfBL  jtwhmeh  44   f.  9. 

AS.  (1)  That; which.  Vwr.dial  IntheEasteni 
counties  it  is  sometimes  osed  for  wAo,  and  it  is 
frequently  redundant,  as  *'  He  will  come  aa  t** 
morrow." 

(2)  Has. 

OmwBt  me  graoe  that  five  to  dOb 

A-SAD.    Sad ;  sorrowfol. 

Sdde  wee  he  ^ad« 
Thatnerer  nca  a  tarf 
Of  nythe  ant  of  ooda. 

ITHIfM'a  IW.  «Mgv,  p.  tifl, 
Y  dttde  as  hne  me  bad. 
Of  me  hue  ia  iHmd.      tbM^JbM%.\,VKS. 
ASAaED.    Sailed. 

Jhon  Veere,  Krle  of  Oxenfordeb  that  witbdrewe  hym 
Aroroe  Baraet  f!dde»  and  rade  hilo  Seottleade,  tmA 
frome  thena  into  Fraunce  mwtiXH,  and  tlwr  he  waa 
wonehipftaUy  reoalTed. 

ASALY.    To  assauU;  to  besiege. 

Hii  bygOBBe  an  holy  nmea  ere  then  toon  aawlr 

there 
Stalwaidlydia  and  vaate  y-noa,  noblemen  aa  yt 
wera.  Jio6.  Glaae.  p.  3M. 

AS-ABMES.    To  arms  I    {^.-If.) 
At  mrmm  I  thanae  cride  RolondL 
JawmstI  ererechon!      MS,  rfrtaiafa  33>  f.  JBL 
Mwnmml  fern,  node  It  li. 

AfihtMit  afid  ARffiUa*  p.  361. 

ASAU6HT.    Anassanlt.     IFicMfftf. 

Kyng  Wyllam  wende  afen,  tho  al  thys  waa  y-do» 
And  bygan  aone  to  grony  and  to  fMdy  al  lo, 
Vor  travayl  of  the  foul  a«a5(,  and  tot  he  wea  feUe  er. 

Raft.  GJeae.  p.  3B0l 

ASBATE.  Apnrehase.  Skinner  asserts  that  he 
had  only  once  met  with  this  word ;  he  does  not 
give  a  reference,  and  believea  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take for  atAa/tf,q.  ▼.  It  is  periupa  tobefoond 
in  some  editions  of  Chancer. 

AS-BUIBD.  Ashes  board ;  a  box  in  which  aahet 
are  carried.    North, 

ASCANCE.    Obliquely. 

At  thia  question  Rosaderf  turning  his  head  afeaaee, 
and  bending  hia  browes  aa  if  anger  there  had  ploughed 
the  furrowes  of  her  wrath,  with  hk  eyes  fall  of  fire, 
hee  made  thia  repUe. 

AijpAiMt  Goldm  LtgmUt  sy.  CWIfar,  p.  IS. 

ASCAPABT.    The  name  of  a  giant  whom  Bevis 
of  Hampton  conquered,  according  to  the  old 
romance.    His  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  dty 
gates  of  Southampton.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
thirty  feet  long,  and  to  have  carried  Sir  Bevis, 
hisiH^e,  and  horse,  under  his  arm.    Allusions 
to  him  occur  in  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and 
other  Elizabethan  writers. 
ASCAPE.    To  escape.  Sometimes  aseJkgte.  See 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  1120;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p. 
230 ;  PieiB  Ploughman,  pp.  40, 121. 
I  hope  thorw  Oodea  heipe  and  thyne* 
Wa  achulle  tueapt  al  oure  pyne. 

Jif8.  Addii.  10388b  f.  Ml 
Whenne  the  emperoure  aawe  him,  he  yaf  lo  him 
hia  dowtar  to  wyfe,  be-cause  that  he  hade  so  wyicly 
mteapUa  the  peril  of  the  gardine. 

OaKa  Jtoaaaanaa,  p.  IM 
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•  N«ld«,icli 

I  kn  U  ■•  wi|t|ia  kaoii*  boo)  Um  b«t 
Hov  !■■««•  nhaat  or  baniiks  wdk^M. 

nw.  andtfu  Wmrwo^,  p.  01. 
Tha  iImMO  thty  do  rfjt  panauiiGt 
For  to  Mtavt  thyi  myiehaonco. 

MS.  Bmrt.  ITU*  &  4S. 
iSCAB.    An  aiker ;  a  penon  who  ukt. 

Aflv  Um  vIdiydoM  of  the  Moar  idwl  be  the 
wlAUaei  of  the  prophet  i  and  I  ichal  ftiAe  out 
By  hand  vm  him*  end  do  him  e-wcy  tto  the  mlddif 
of  ml  pcpteb  Jpologp  fiir  the  LoOardi,  p.  4B. 

ASCAT.  Broken  Uke  an  egg.  Somemi. 
AflCAUNCE.  This  is  inteipfeted  atkmi,  tide- 
iM9«,  in  the  gloflsariet,  bnt  Tyrwhxtt  justly 
doDbts  its  applifstion  in  all  the  following  pes- 
sagct.  Jatlnmi,  howerer,  occnrs  in  the  eaiiy 
^[uarto  editions  of  Hsmlet,  iv.  7t  where  the 
folio  of  1G23,  reads  «lcm/.  See  also  Troilns 
and  Creseide,  L  292.    It  apparently  means 

jQorcdyf  "  if  ^<^  «^»  M  ^/  'lid  ^  perhaps 
aometinies  an  ezpletiTe.  ft  seems,  however, 
to  mean  asfan/  in  Troilns  and  Cresdde,  L  205; 
La  BeDe  Daase  sans  Mercj,  604. 

And  wrote  alway  the  aemci,  as  he  itood. 
Of  alio  fUk  that  yaTO  hem  any  good, 
that  be  wolde  for  hem  preyob 

Chwmtmr,  Ctont.  T.  TV?- 
a  diat  hath  ought  In  his  coflre, 
Let  him  appcve,  and  vex  a  phUoaophra, 

tbatcaaftissoU^ttolere.        iMd.  lesOOL 
die  may  mtt  to  the  letties  sey  Day. 

I4fd4[mtte*  Jftear  IVmm,  p.  SS. 
the  kfOgCB  afCatmefeame  to  sir  Tristram 
bym  as  he  laye  sAela  his  bedde. 

Mmn9  fAflkmr,  1.  MB. 

ASCENDAin*.  A  term  in  jndidal  astrology, 
dcDotiBig  that  degree  of  the  ediptie  which  is 
rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at  the 
time  of  any  person's  Urth,  and  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  his  fortune*  It 
is  now  oaed  metaphorically. 
ASCBNT.   Agreement. 

The  mmriier  was,  be  ryght  esesnf , 
Off  bOBHiMn  an  hmidryd  thonaent. 

RIdmtd  Omt  4»  Um,  Sni. 

ASCH-CAKB.    Bread  baked  under  ashes.    See 
MS.  Bad.  Beg.  12  B.  i,  1  32 ;  andtheNomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  84. 
ASCHB.    To  aak.    Ct  Bob.  Clone,  p.  16.        < 

The  kyag  of  YstacUe  that  bdy  eaa  utth», 
^      Yt  adie  my^t  the  see  ovyr-pesse. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.  U.  S^i  f.  e0. 
WedomsymMs,  ue  we wUle  hafomt mare  thane 
fmoMorkyndeMaiei.    Jf&  lincelii  A.  L  17,  f.». 
A8CHBS.    Ashes. 

Who  aocoreieihediecolca  ofthatwodemidlrthe 
otiBieff  thc*»«ah,  the  ooles  wil  dueUeo  and  abyden 
aDe  qvyke  jcre  or  more. 

MmndnWa  HmtU,  p.  SBQi 
ASCHONNB.    To  shun ;  to  avoid. 
Thty  myjte  not  eeeaenw  the  sorowe  they  had  served. 

JMpotliim  nf  RUhard  Ih  p.  14. 

A8CIBTH.    Bnquireth  after ;  seeketh. 

DorbekaoweCli  wel  end  wot  welthat  hedolthyrel, 
aad  thetfoee  flsaa  eaHcca  and  hunteth  aad  sleeth  hym, 
aad  tic  Aval  tha^  homey  not  leva  his  yvel  nature. 

MS.  Bo«.Mf. 


A8CILL.    I^negv. 

Jmm  and  gaU  to  hia  dynat 
I  made  themHar  to  dl^te.    Obedar  Jf^fv,  U. H. 
A8CITB.    To  call;  to  summon.     See  Wxighfa 
MonasticLett  p.  78;  Halle's  Bipost  p.  14. 

Hun  answered  that  the  Infimt  had  no  propertle  la 
the  diet,  whempon  the  priest  e«eMsd  him  hi  the 
epirltual  eourte.  Hall,  Bm»y  fUL  L  M. 

ASCLANDEBD.    Shmdered. 

But  fte  hia  modar  no  adiuld  esBlsndsiif  bOb 
That  bye  with  dilMe  nniradded  were. 

/McMmead  Mm,  p.  M0 

A8C0N.    To  ask.    Cfl  Bob.  Glooc.  p.  89. 
Tuadale  he  went  upon  a  day 
To  a  mon,  to  oMon  his  pay 
Por  thra  botsis  that  he  badaold.       nmdalt,  p.  9. 
ASCBIDB.    Across;  astride.  SomenH.  Some- 
times written  oMkrtd  and  otikrod, 
ASCBT.  To  cry ;  to  report ;  to  proclaim.  Hence, 
to  betray,  as  in  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  584. 
Heame,  ^oss.  to  Peter  LangtofI,  p.  217,  ex« 
plains  it  '*  to  cry  to,"  an  interpretation  adopted 
in  the  Towndey  Mysteries,  p.  193.  It  means 
then  to  assail  with  a  shout,  as  Mr.  Dyce  ob- 
serrea,  notes  to  Skdton,  p.  152.     Palsgrave 
has  it  in  the  sense  to  descry,  to  discover. 
Bot  sooe  when  he  herd  oicry 
That  king  Edward  waanere  tharby. 
Than  durst  be  noght  enm  nere* 

Jfliier'«  Fp9m,  p.  14. 
Writ  how  muehe  waa  his  mysdiief. 
Whan  they  escri>edaii  bym  aa  a  thef. 

MS,  JMU,  11JI7.  f.  M. 

ASCBTVE.    To  ascribe ;  to  impute.  Pakgrmt. 
ASB.  (1)  Ashes.  North. 
(2)  As. 

The  kyng  bathe  a  dowghttyr  Itsyer  om  flowyr, 
Dyseenyr  wase  her  name^  IWrmI  nfPartugal,  p.  t. 
ASELB.  To  seaL  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  511; 
Bob.  Glouc.  p.  510.  The  prodamation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1424  directed  "  tiiat  all 
brewsters  and  gannokers  selle  a  gallon  ale  of 
the  best,  be  measure  a-tefyd,"  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  186.  It  seems  there  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  estsblished,  confirmed. 

That  othir  the  abbot  off  Seynt  Albon* 
That  brought  hym  lettrcs  spedele, 
^MW  with  the  barotttts  sale* 
That  tolden  hym,  hys  brothir  Jhon 
Wolde  do  oorowoe  hym  anon. 

Richard  Cber  d*  UUm,  647>. 

ASELT.  To  assoil,  give  absolution,  which  was 
usually  done  before  a  fight.  Mr.  Stevenson 
explains  it,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  only  another  form  of  Aote/y,  q.  v. 
The  Normans  ne  dude  noft  so,  ac  hU  cryde  on  God 
▼aste,  y-laste. 

And  ssryve  hem  edi  after  other,  the  wule  the  ny^t 
And  emorwe  hem  lete  oaabr  wyth  mylde  herto  y-nou. 

Bob,  (vioMc.  p.  sea. 
ASEMBLEDEN.    Assembled. 

And  dther  oat  as  swithe  fast  ascried  other. 
And  asswMerfsw  swithe  sterali  dther  ost  to-gader. 

WilL  and  th«  Wtrwoff,  p.  137. 

ASEMTS.  In  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  289,  this 
ii  the  synonyme  of  laatyne  hufy,  mdignor. 

ASENE.  Seen.  See  Chronicle  of  EngUnd,  44 ; 
Tundale*s  Visions,  p.  51 ;  Kyng  Aiisaunder, 
847;Beliq.Antiq.  i.  109. 
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ASEKE.  To  become  dry.   See  the  Seryn  Saget, 
606.    Mr.  Stereneon  derives  it  ficom  the  verb 

ASERRE.    Azure. 

H«  ban  amrra  a  grype  of  gold** 
R jdbtlj  bacon  oa  the  mokte. 

ASERVED.    Deserved. 

Lord,  he  lelde,  Jbeta  Criit, 
lA  thonky  the  wd  fiMto 
That  ich  It  hsT*  eianwrf 
la  atta  the  5atia  to  wcndob 

jr&CWL3Vte.  QiM.87. 
And  thou  torewe  that  thou  ami'Md  hast» 
And  elka  it  were  wott5.       MS.  Laud,  10e«  f.  8. 
ASERVI.    To  serve. 

Uiaheorta  him  jaf  for  to  wenda 
lo-to  a  prlTe  etude  aad  attUev 
Thare  he  okljte  beo  alone 
To  amrvi  Godca  wtUe. 

MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  Id. 

ASESSB.    To  cause  to  cease ;  to  stop. 
Into  Yngelond  thenne  wolde  be. 
And  aMM9  the  wane  anon 
Betwyxe  hym  aadhya  brother  Jhon. 

Jikhard  Cotr  da  Uan,  6911. 

ASETH.    SatisfiMtioii  or  amends  for  an  iiqnry. 

See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  182 ;  Gesta  Romanorum, 

pp.  275,  460 ;  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  53. 

We  may  not  be  aitayled  of  tho  trespea, 

Bot  If  we  make  tuath  la  that  at  we  may. 

MS.  Barl.  10S8,  f.  68. 
Here  byfore  he  myghta  ethe 
Sone  hafe  mad  ma  aaaiha. 

MS.  Lteeoin  A.  L  17,  f.  198. 

It  waa  llkyng  to  jow,  Fadixe,  for  toiende  me  bito 

thb  werlde  that  I  eulda  make  umtka  for  mans  trea- 

pai  that  he  did  to  ui.  iWd.  f.  179; 

ASEWRE.    Azure. 

At  the  brygge  ende  stondyth  a  towra^ 
Peyntyd  wyth  golde  and  tuawrt. 

MS.  Cantab  Ff.  ii.  96,  &  105. 
ASEWRTD.    Assured ;  promised. 

But  y  take  more  then  y  waa  aaeiorpd, 
Y  may  not  hare  where  nojte  yi  leryd. 

RaUq.  AnHq.  U  88. 

ASEYNT.    Lost    (^.-5.) 

Al  here  atyl  and  treiour  was  al-io  aaeimt. 

Rob.  Gtoua,  p.  51. 

AS-FAST.    Anon;  immediately.    Cf.  Prompt 

Parv.  p.  15 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  1640. 
ASOAL.    A  newt    Sakp. 
ASH.  (1)  Stubble.   South.   Walter  de  Bibbles- 
worth,  MS.  Arund.  220,  f.  301,  has  "  le  ti«uel, 
atche  of  com.'' 
(2)  To  ask.   Lane.  See  Jtche. 
ASHATE.  See  Jabate.  It  is  so  written  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  5,  where  Tyrwhitt's  edition  reads 
achate. 
ASH-BIN.  A  reoeptade  for  ashes  and  other  dirt 

Lme. 
ASH-CANDLES.    The  seed  vessels  of  the  ash 

tree.    Ihrtet. 
ASHELT.    Likely;  probably;  peihaps.  North. 
ASHEN.    Ashes.    North. 

Therwith  the  iire  of  Jalouale  up  tterte 
Within  hit  braat  and  hent  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  like  waa  lo  behold 
The  boz-trae,  ot  the  aahan  ded  aad  cold. 

GtoMcer,  Gaul.  T.  UOl. 


ASHBRLAND.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  "assarts,  or  woodland  ginili'd 
and  ploughed  up."    North. 

ASH-HEAPS.    A  method  of  divination. 
or  atk-haapa»,  in  the  which  yevte 
Huabaada  aad  wfyes  by  atraakaa  to  dmar ; 
Of  crackling  laardl.  whidi  foreaounda 
A  plentioiu  harrcat  to  your  gronada. 

Harriekra  Warka,L  178L 

ASHIED.    Made  white,  as  with  wood  ashes. 
Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  ftirret,  diowen  of  ralne. 
Appearing  ia  hit  eyea,  who  atill  doth  goe 
la  a  rug  gowae,  oAiad  with  flakes  of  mow. 

Bq^woatea  Marriaga  Triuaitpka,  1613. 

ASHISH.    Sideways.    Somertet. 

ASH-KEYS.  The  fruit  of  the  ash.  The&nnre 
of  a  crop  of  ash-keys  is  said  in  some  counties 
to  portend  a  death  in  the  royal  famUy.  See 
Forby,  ii.  406. 

ASHLAR.  Hewn  or  squared  stone,ready  for  build- 
ing. See  Britton's  Arch.  Diet  in  v.  "  Slophus, 
ascheler,*'  MS.  Bodl.  837, 1 134.  Cf.  Cot^praTc, 
in  V.  Attendant^  Bouttiee.  Grose  gives  the 
word  as  peculiar  to  Cumberland,  and  signifying 
*'  a  large  free  stone,"  and  according  to  some, 
it  is  or  was  common  among  builders  to  denote 
free-stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.  The 
term  is  still  in  common  use.  In  the  inden- 
ture for  the  construction  of  the  dormitory  at 
Durham,  1398,  the  mason  engages  tbsi  a  cer- 
tain wall  shall  be  "  exterius  de  puro  lapide 
vocato  achiler  plane  inscisso,  interius  vero  de 
fiiu:to  lapide  vocato  roghwaUJ*  See  Willis's 
Architectural  Nomenclature,  p.  25. 

ASHORE.  Aside.  Weit.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ajar,  applied  to  a  door.  Weber  is  in 
doubt  ibovX  its  meamng  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, but  the  word  ia  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  although  it  does  not  iqypear  to  have 
found  a  place  in  the  glossaries. 
Erer  after  the  doggea  wer  ao  starke. 
Thai  atode  aadkore  when  thel  tchuld  barke. 

Hunttpng  af  tha  Hare.  8S7. 

ASH-PAN.    A  metal  pan  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  grate,  into  which  the  ashes  fsll  from  the 
fire.    Line. 
ASH-TRUG.    A  coal-scuttle.    North. 
ASHUNCHE.    To  repent? 

Mid  shupplng  ne  mey  hit  roe  atkuneka, 

Nea  y  never  wyoche  ne  wyle ; 
Ych  am  a  maide,  that  me  of^thunche, 
Luef  me  were  gome  boute  gyle. 

JVrighfa  line  Poatnf,  p.  38. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  first  day  of  Lent  so 
called  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  placing 
of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  persons  on  that  day 
by  the  priest  who  said,  "Remember,  man, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  unto  ashes  thou  sfaalt 
return."  This  ceremony  was  abolished  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  See  Becon's 
Works,  p.  110. 

ASIDEN.  On  one  side ;  oblique ;  aslant  Weaf. 
Rider  has  atidenam  in  his  Dictionaries  1640, 
in  the  same  sense. 

ASILE.    An  asylum. 

Fly  unto  prayer  aa  unto  an  holy  aadior,  or  lure 
aalla»  and  strong  bulwark.        Bceon'a  fVarka,  p.  Ui 
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ASIN.    Made  of  ashen  wood. 

I  wO  do  tluu  I  nuy,  and  wflxathcr  drink*  In  an 

oafai  eup  thai  yoo  or  yours  shade  not  be  loecerd  both 

by  SM  and  lead.  Jrd^moUgia,  xlU.  90S. 

ASINGS.    Eaiings.    Sabp. 
A-SIT.    To  sit  a^unst;  L  e.,  to  zecehre  the  blow 

without  being  unboned. 

A4ifk  he  naot  and  a-rtght, 

Non  hie  dent  »eit  might.  JrthamrtmdMmrHn,^  301, 

No  man  oe  myghte  with  streqgthe  «Mfffe 

Hys  swotdo  diau^t.  Odt&lan,  1081. 

ASIW.     To  fbUow. 

AUnandre  wcnte  ageyn, 
Vvyk  eftewtft  him  al  hie  men. 

KvngAUmtmdmr,  9494. 

ASK.    (1).  A  water  newt   North.    Floriobas 
the  word,  in  ▼.  Magrdrio.    It  is  sometimes 
written  oiiard,  and  odkeL    See  AtJker, 
(2)  To  leqnire. 

Ho  ao  hit  temptvth  by  pover^ 
So  Idt  •akWk  ia  ioche  maner. 

K^ng  dUmntni§r,  flBI9. 

ASCBFISE.    This  word  is  translated  by  einyio 

in  the  Ptompt.  Parv.  p.  15.   Dure,  in  ▼.  Afka^ 

says,  '*qiii  dneribus  oppedit"    See  further 

instances  collected  by  Mr.  Way,  in  loc  dt. 

ASKSN.    Ashes. 

Hvan  the  dom  was  demd  and  leyd, 

Sket  was  the  swlke  on  the  aae  Ieyd» 

And  [led]  bfan  dl  that  like  greae. 

And  brand  til  «ttoi  al  bideae.     HtnMk,  8841. 

ASEBIL   (1)  A  scab. 

Rob  it  till  It  bicede ;  then  take  and  bind  it  therrto 
fbr  three  dales.  In  which  space  you  shall  see  a  white 
aafeir  en  the  sore ;  then  take  that  off,  and  annoint  it 
vith  oyle  of  rotes  or  ftcsh  batter  untill  it  be 
tfaeonghly  cured.  3>pMll'«JibMr-/tefe4Bce«te,p.409. 

(2)  A  Innd  or  water  newt.  Vor,  dial  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  glTea  this  form  as  a 
Staffinrdshire  word. 
ASKSS.  Aahea.  (^.-5:)  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  I  53 ; 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xvii  1  48;  Ashmole's 
ThtadL  Chem.  Brit.  p.  129;  Prompt.  Panr. 
pp.  21, 252, 266 ;  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  456; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  49. 

Thynk,  man,  he  says,  adut  ertow  now. 
And  into  aslu*  agayn  turn  saltow. 

MS.  Out.  Galba  E.  ix.  f.  7S. 
Thenk,  moa,  he  selth,  aOmi  art  thou  now. 
And  iato  oaftn*  tume  tchait  thou. 

MlS.AtlmeU41,t5, 
Atkm  J  eta  Instede  of  breed. 
My  dryalw  ys  water  that  y  wepe. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  8. 

ASnW.  Awry.  Vtar.dkd.  SeeBaiet'sAlTcarie, 

1580,  in  ▼. 
ASKILB.    Aside. 

What  tho'  the  scornful  waiter  looks  aOtile, 
And  ponts  and  frowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 

Hatt>  Satiret,  y.  9. 
Campantn  piayd  hym  stand  stiUe, 
While  lie  aakyd  hym  mak^lt.  /peiaydon,  9064. 

ASKINGS.     The  publication  of  marriage  by 

banns.     YorJtah. 
A-SKOF.    In  scoff;  deridingly. 
Aliaandre  lokid  o^kof, 
Aa  he  no  gef  nought  tfierof. 

Kifng  MmmtiUrt  874. 

ASKOWSB.    To  ezcnse.    Gf.  Cor.  Myst.  p.  2. 


Bot  thew  can  mIwmm  the, 
Thow  acfaalt  abey,  y  tUl  thSb 

JVerv  and  tt#  A|ff  ft* : 
ASKRTB.    A  shriek;  a  shout. 
And  wraCchydly 

llkth  made  aaHriyt.       AeMOfi'e  JPoeaw,  tt.  8& 
ASKT.    (1)  Dry;  parched.    Generally i^pBed 
to  land,  but  sometimes  used  for  AvAtir.  ATorfJL 
(2)  To  ask. 

Roland  of  hure  gan  oafty  than 

Of  wat  kynde  wea  oomcn  that  iike  man. 

Ma.JUkmal99^t.45, 

To  osM  thatoerer  no  wwy 

Itlsafoleaskeing.  4lr  IWsfrNB*  p^  iMl 

ASLAKE.    To  slacken ;  to  abate.  (^..&)   See 

Chaucer,  Cant  T.  1762,  3553;   Lydgate's 

Minor  Poems,  p.  231 ;  Ancient  Poetical  Tracts, 

p.  18 ;  Seven  Penitential  Psahns,  p.  11 ;  Biit. 

Bibl  VI.  105. 

Fourti  days  mpite  tiion  gif  am, 
TU  that  mi  sorwe  wfaJM  be. 

Qy  ^f  WmnoOM,  p.  81& 
ASLASH.    Aslant;  crosswise.    lAne. 
ASLAT.  Cracked  like  an  earthen  vessel.  Dnwn. 
A-SLAWE.    Slain.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  170. 
Nay,  quath  on,  the  derti  him  drawe. 
For  he  hath  my  lord  mtlnm, 

ais.jamo9tn,t.w, 
ASLEN.    Aslope.    Somenet, 
ASLBPED.    Asleep. 

That  other  woodnesse  is  clcped  woodncsse  tlepyage 
tax  the!  lye  alwey,  and  maketh  semUaunt  aa  jif  thai 
were  Mfaped,  aad  so  thei  dyeth  witlioute  mete. 

ASLET.    Oblique.    Prompt.  Parv. 
ASLEW.    Oblique.    Sut  Suuex. 
ASLIDE.     To  i^de  away ;  to  escape. 

Let  soche  folie  out  of  your  herte  a$lide, 

Chaucer,  #d.  Vrrp,  p.  110. 

A-SLON.    Slain. 

Thar  men  myjt  see  anon 
Many  a  dowjty  man  a-don, 

MS.  Douea  898,  f .  It. 
ASLOPE.  Sloping.  In  the  Chester  Plays,  L  125, 
is  the  phrase,  *'  the  devill  qf  the  eopeJ*    The 
BodL  MS.  175,  reads  oilqpe. 

For  trust  tlut  thei  have  set  in  hope^ 
Whlche  fell  hem  aftirwaxd  (wlope. 

JieiR.  ^  the  Rm9,  4484. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  oonflnea  of 
Shropahire  aloft  upon  the  top  of  an  liigh  hill  theret 
euTironed  with  a  triple  rampire  and  ditch  of  great 
depth,  having  tluree  entries  into  it,  notdireetUe  coo 
against  another,  but  aehpe, 

HolUuhed,  Hiat.  tfXngUmd,  p.  SL 

ASLOPEN.    Asleep.    This  is  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Call  to  our  maids ;  goodnight;  we  axe  all  adopen. 

Middleton,  i.  8i7. 

A-SLOUGH.    Slew ;  killed. 

Oif  ieh  thl  sone  owhar  a-dough. 
It  was  me  defendant  enough. 

Oy  «f  Wanoike,  p.  SSO. 
That  hadde  y-chaced  Richardone, 
Wan  he  o-jIow  kyng  Claryone. 

MS.  Athmole  33,  f.  60. 

ASLOUTE.  Aslant;  obliquely.  Protigtt. Porv, 
Mr.  Way,  p.  6,  wrongly  prints  oikmte,  but  our 
reading  is  confirmed  by  another  entry  at  p.  15f 
oihuftfk   ^ 
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ASLOWEN.    Slew. 

And  BoUn  tal-tikMi  him  vo  ftvytt 
AIM  MlMPfM  him  at  thalMte. 

MM,  Laud,  IM,  f.  3. 

ASLUPPE.    To  dip  away.    (J.^) 
B«Ufn  b  tahflB  a  oomriteAie  y-dotlMb 

In  MRBM  to  cone  ant  to  dappe. 
Then  a  wnoehe  7>wadd«d  to  wrothi^ 
Thah  he  me  ilofre«  ne  myhtl  him  Mhtfp^ 

nrrigW9  ItfHc  FMtrg,  p.  88. 

ASLT.    Willingly.    North.    Bay  hai  it  in  his 
english  Words,  1674,  p.  3.    See  also  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Luisd.  1033,  t  23.     It  is 
sometimes  spelt  ot/fay. 
ASMAN.    An  ass-diiver. 

And  j9  moet  yeve  yowre  OMNm  curtety  a  grot, 
other  a  graaiet  of  Venyee.  MM.  BoA.  MS. 

ASMATRYK.    Aritimietie. 

Of  cakuladon  and  acgremanaeya, 
AUn>  of  augrym  and  of  MMofrytlk. 

CmmUry  MifttmiM,  p.  180. 

ASMELLB.    To  smelL 

Tha  hor  hem  gaa  ftil  Mme  amMO*/ 

Bdi  ha  hetCharof  his  fella       Snyn  S^^,  801. 

ASOCIED.  Associated.  See  Aoconnt  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  p.  321. 

Ofta  fuehe  hare  hen  Moeiatf  and  Mawidilpped  to 
armna,  the  whlcha  hir  owne  lordea  no  lutte  nojt  to 
have  in  lerrlea.  F^gteinu,  MM.  Uoum  981,  f.  IX. 

ASOFTE.    To  soften. 

That  with  hare  haemal,  when  die  ta  alofta. 
May  an  the  troubtU  amuye  and  tu^fU, 
Of  worldtly  wawee  within  this  mortall  tea. 

t^dgatt,  M8.  JshmolM  80.  f  .  3. 

ASONDRI.    Asimder;  separated.    (^.-&) 
Thar  wae  f eriy  lorwe  and  •l5t» 
Whan  thai  echold  tmmdri  lam. 

Lefmi  ^fFopt  Qtrtgunf,  p.  S. 

d&minf  ware  thai  nerera, 
Na  moore  than  myn  hand  may 
Hera  withouta  my  lyngres. 

PIcrt  Ploi^ftaMM,  p.  358* 

ASONKSN.   Sunk. 

Heom  wlf  aMnJbm  In  ther-mit 

W.  Mmpn,  Afp.  p.  345. 

ASOON.    At  even.    North. 
ASOSHE.  Awryiadant  EoMt.  Palsgrare  says, 
''as  one  weareth  his  bonnet''  Sometimes  spelt 
ofAotAtf.  See^MMwA. 
ABOUND.   In  a  swoon. 

They  haag'd  thair  haada,  they  drooped  down* 

A  word  they  ooald  not  speak : 
Hohin  mid.  Because  I  Ml  m-tmmd, 
I  think  yeV  do  the  lika.         Reftin  Bbed,  I.  lit. 

ASOURS.  <'  Gomme  of  ofoicrs"  is  mentioned  in 
a  medical  receipt  printed  in  ReUq.  Antiq. 
i.  53. 
ASOTLINGE.    AbsoluUon. 

And  to  sywi  this  manslnge,  and  tiM  ossirfinfsalio. 
We  assigneth  the  UsKip  of  Wtnchmtre  ther>to. 

Ro6.  Gfoue.  p.  806. 

ASOTNEDE.  Excused.  So  Heame  explains  it. 
See  the  passage  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  539,  and 
Auohu.  It  is  translated  by  r^ahu  in 
Prompt  Parr,  and  made  synonymous  with 
refitted. 

ASP.  A  kind  of  poplar.  The  word  is  still  in  use 
in  Herefordshize.  <*The  popler  or  atpe  tree, 
popolna,"— Vocabola  Stanbrigii,  1615.     See 


Prompt.  Panr.  p.  15 ;  floric^  ra  t.  Brioi  ad 
the  cnrioiis  enumeration  of  treei  in  Chnoei. 
Cant  T.  2923. 
ASPARE.    To  spare.    (^.-M) 

And  seyen  he  was  a  nyfatd 
That  no  good  myghte  a^mpv 
To  ftend  ne  to  ftemmed. 
The  fend  have  his  soole  I 

Ptore  PIsMtfiamii,  pw  388. 
ASPAUD.    Astride.    North. 
ASPECCIOUN.    Sight 

Thebryjta  sonna  in  herte  he  gan  to  ooldab 
Inly  Mtonled  in  hb  aqMcdotm. 

I^dgatt,  M8.  Moc  AmHq.  134.  £  t. 

ASPECHE.  A  serpent  See  Cooperi  Thesanms, 
in  T.  lynx. 

ASPECT.  This  word  was  almost  inraiiably  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  in  tlie  time  of 
Shakespeare.  See  Farmer's  Ess^,  ed.  1821, 
p.  34. 

ASPECTE.    Expectation. 

The  10.  of  Jun  I  waa  dlsduofed  tram  faandi  at  tha 
assiui,  oontrary  to  the  atptctt  of  all  men. 

MM.  Aalumde  9fB. 

ASPECTALL.    EspedaL 

Yff  ye  loTe  a  damsell  yn  tptqfaH, 

And  thynke  on  here  to  do  ooataga  I 
When  sche  seyth  galaotys  rercU  yn  hall, 
y n  here  hert  she  thynkys  owtntgCb 

JicU«.  JbMq.  L  Sfc 
Soo  that  they  may  too  thy  many  ateyne. 
At  thys  perlamcnt  most  in  eisaysrieffs. 

MM.  Cmtab.  Ft.  i.  8,  f.  41: 

ASPEN-LEAF.    Metaphorically,  the  tongue. 
For  if  they  myghte  be  softed  to  btsfai  ones  io  the 
congragadon  to  fkl  in  disputing,  those  aigMiKlsases 
of  theiis  would  never  leave  waggyng. 

MIrT.  Mor^t  Worket,  p.788> 

ASPER.    A  kind  of  Turkish  coin.  Ski$uur. 
ASPERAUNCE.    Hope.    (A.-N.) 

Forihirir  Mperaunet,  and  many  one. 

Cowttt  of  Ij9Tt§  IflBL 

ASPERAUNT.    Bold.    (^.-iNT.) 

Hy  ben  oatheles  faire  and  wighth. 
And  gode,  and  engyneftil  to  flghth. 
And  have  hones  avenaunt. 
To  hem  stalworthe  and  mtpnnumt. 

Kifng  Alimtmder,  4871. 

ASPERE.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

There  Is  a  questyon  axed  whether  a  man  shall  osll 
a  spare  hawk  or  a  spare  hawke,  or  an  M|wre  hawke 
The  Book  tf  Mt.JOant,  ed.  1810.  sig.  C.  lii. 

ASPERUCHE.    Roughly. 

strong  knight  he  was  hardi  and  and, 
Thar  ha  defended  him  a^oHieko. 

Cp  t^f  WarwtkOg  p.  84. 

ASPERLT.    Roughly.     See  Skelton's  Woiks, 
L  205 ;  Boucher,  in  ▼.  Atprefy. 
And  Alexander  with  his  est  him  atpoH^  folowcd. 

Jf&  JUkmmlM  44,  f .  48. 

ASPERNB.    To  spurn. 

It  was  prudente  pollede  not  to  mtpomo  and  dis- 
deyne  the  lytle  small  powre  and  weakenm  of  the 
ennemye.  HsU,  ttiOmrd  III.  f.  98. 

ASPERSION.  Asprinlding.  This  original  sense 
ofthe  word  is  not  now  in  use.  See  the  Tempest 
vr.  Is  Topsell's  Four-Footed  Beasto,  p.  8. 
Florio  writes  it  nperpufthij.AbierfMiie. 
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4SPBT.    Si|^t; 
iB  thyn 
TiM  pov«ra  moi  and  9tk  lb*  rich*  I 

Ooipcr.  JUL  Ave.  Jttitq.  134,  f.AB. 

ASPHODIL.    AdaffodiL    Florio  giva  it  as  the 

tTMitlttion  of  jtonotwo. 
ASPIDIS.    AMrpcnt;  an  aapis.    Tlie  canect 
Latin  word  is  given  in  the  argument. 
A  Mrpcnc.  whiche  that  mtpUit 
Itdepid,  of  Hbkyads  hath  tbk, 

Gdhwt,  MS,  BocAntlq.  IM,  f.  41. 

ASPIS.  (1)  To  espie.  {A,'N,)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  13521  s  Geita  Bomanomm,  p.  201 ; 
PieraPkHighman,  p.  350. 

The  pcpyl  ao  fiufe  to  hym  doth  lk]]*» 

B«  prery  meayt.  at  we  ^upifti 
jyf  he  procede.  ion  md  je  xalla 
That  oura  lawyt  he  wyl  dyatrye. 

Owanfry  tfyHeHu,  p.  S48. 

(2)  A  apy.   See  the  Hoiue  of  Fame»  iL  196. 
Pilate  aent  oute  hb  agpitt, 
SlklrUchataireleatieB.   MS,A4dtt,im»,taa. 
I  edul  wtte  cBamytcca  Mtwize  thee  and  the 
wBouBaa,  and  bitwise  thi  aeed  and  hir  lecd  i  the 
dtal  hreko  thia  had,  and  thoa  lebalt  aette  Mptat  to 
hirhede.  indU|#k,  Jf8.  Bad!.  i77. 

ASPILL.    AradeoriinycloinL    Yoriih. 
ASPIOUR.    A  tp7 ;  a  scoot 

Alaothatdioi  moire  the  blether  loke,  and  thebetir 
wfl  foo  and  oome  when  they  ben  tend  in  ofllee  of 
atfiamn  by  boldaeaw  of  hir  ■wlftmaw. 

Vegtelwt,  MS.  Dtmet  891.  f.  IS. 

ASPIRATION.    An  aspirate.    See  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Aench  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  22. 

ASPIBEMENT.    Breathing. 

Ayre  la  the  thridde  of  elemcBtla» 
Of  whoa  kynde  hit  oMpirtmtntit 
Takadi  arery  liirla  creature. 

O0WW,  JO.  Soe.  itfniiff.  134,  f.  IM. 

A8P0BTATI0N.    A  carrying   away.    Rider. 

Mi*«*iw  uses  the  word.    See  Richardson, 

ASPOSSCHALL.    AspostoficaL 
Ya  not  thya  a  woadan  caae, 
Thatt  thk  yonge  chylde  aoche  knol^ge  haae  ? 
Kow  anrdy  he  hath  atpoMehaU  grace. 

PrtBtntatien  ta  th€  Ttmplt,  p.  84. 

ASPRB.    Boa§^;  sharp.   {A,'N.)    Rider  gives 
oqperafe  in  &e  same  sense.    See  the  Hslle  of 
iefan  HaDe,  L  530 ;  Chancer's  Boethios,  p.  366. 
And  Id  her  mtprt  ptainte  thua  ahe  aelde. 

1Vail«e«Ml  CWmW*,  Iv.  897- 

ASPRSAD.    Spread  out    Wui.  SeeJennmgs' 

]>ialBela,p.  156. 
ASPRSNBSSB.  Rooghneas. 

or  wbyebe  aoalea,  quod  ahe,  I  trowe  that  tome  ben 
loomicntcd  by  aajwywaaM  of  paine,  and  aome  aoulea 
1  trowe  hen  ezereyaed  by  a  porgynge  nekcneaae,  but 
my  nniiiiaafla  nji  aat  to  detennhM  of  this  pahiei 

Chameur,  «L  »rr,  p.a80. 

ASPR0N6UN.    Sprang. 

Thiakenrad  ia  mtn^ngwn  talo. 

IHfflir  J4r««fr«ar,  p.  118. 

ASPTSB.    BspiaL 

Bat  an*  the  dcyyta  of  hb  tmoae, 
Bmeafla  wiate  it  by  mtp^tt, 

OowtTt  MS.  Soe.  AiOlq.  114,  f.  88. 

ASPTRE.  To  inspire.  See  a  passage  from  Sir 
T.  Mere's WorkM,p.  927,qaoted  by  Stevenson, 
in  Ua  yVi*i*»"«  to  Bondier. 


A-SQUARB.    At  A  distance. 
Yf  he  hym  myght  f  yad,  be  nothyH  wold  hym  span  i 
That  herd  the  Pardonat  waia,  and  bald  hym  battir 
••«9iMir».  I/fiya  ChMwer,  p.  fSii 

The  Pafdoaax  myght  aat  ae  hym  Mther  touch. 
But  held  hym  a^atiiare  by  that  ethir  sido.  IMd. 

ASQUINT.  Awiy.  It  is  translated  by  eftfigmia 
in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  in  v.  Carr  says 
Mynjn  is  still  used  in  tiie  same  sense  in  Craven. 
See  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  II ;  Brit. 
BibL  iL  334 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Cljp^lidrt/Cotgrave, 
inv.O«tiL 
The  worU  atill  looka  mtpdmt,  and  I  deride 
His  purblind  Judgnaentt  Orlaall  ia  my  brideb 

Poffanl  OHaaaf,  p.  18. 
ASS.  (1)  To  ssk ;  to  command.   North. 
He  aaid  he  had  more  aorow  than  aho. 
And  aaiad  wat  waa  beat  to  do. 

MS.  Ottt.  GUAa  B.  la.  f.  18. 
Thou  apeke  to  hym  wy  the  woidea  heynde. 
So  that  he  let  my  peo]^  pea 
To  wyldemaa,  that  thay  may  weynde 
To  wonhyp  moaa  I  wylle  ojm. 

nwtukjf  MptUrtm,  p.  88* 

(2)  Cooper,  in  his  Dictkmaire,  in  v.  Mkuu,  says, 
**  The  esse  vraggeth  his  eares,  a  proverbe  ap- 
plied to  theim,  wliiche,  ahhongfa  they  ladte 

l^^'^TBS®*  7^  ^^  ^^  babble  and  make  a 
coontenannoe,  as  if  they  knewe  somewhat." 

(3)  Ashes.    North. 

je  hooovre  jour  aepultoura  curyouaely  with  golde 
and  aylver,  and  in  vaaaelle  made  of  preeyouaeataoaa 
je  putt  the  ojaa  of  jour  bodya  whenne  thay  ere 
brynned.  MS.  LUtcolH  A.  1. 17,  f.  84. 

ASSACH.  An  old  custom  among  the  Welsh,  ac- 
cording to  Cowell,  whereby  a  person  aoensed 
of  a  crime  was  ensbled  to  dear  himself  npon 
the  oaths  of  three  hundred  men.  See  his 
Interpreter,  1658. 
ASSAIES.  "  At  aU  assaies,"  i.  e.  at  aU  pomta, 
in  every  way,  at  all  hoars.  Florio  has, 
"  JpidMtra  armdtOt  armed  at  all  csstfist,"  L  e. 
at  il  points,  or  "  a  tons  poynts,"  as  Palagrave 
haa  H,  1  438.  See  Skelton*a  Worlu,  L 
239, 300. 

And  waa  avauncyd  ther,  ao  that  he 
WorahlpfuUy  levyd  there  all  hia  daka. 
And  kept  a  good  howaehold  at  aU  a«Mifca. 

Jf&Lawf.416,  tSL 
Shortmi  tiiou  theae  wicked  dalea: 
Thlnke  on  thine  oath  otaB  aaaate*. 

Dmgttn**  HaraMMte  tif  th»  Clumh,  1881. 

ASSAILS.  An  attack.  Malory  nses  this  wovd 
as  a  substantive  in  his  Morted'Arthnr,  iL  334. 

ASSALYB.    To  saWe  s  to  aUay. 
Thna  I  procure  my  wo,  alaa  t 

In  Atamiag  him  hia  joy, 
1  seeke  for  So  aaaaive  my  aora, 
I  breede  my  dicefe  annoy. 

Gal/rite  and  Bm»m4»,  1878. 

ASSART.  According  to  Cowell,  assart  lands  are 
parts  of  forests  cleared  of  wood,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  for  wliich  rents  were  paid 
under  the  name  of  assart  rents.  It  is  also  a 
verb.  *'  Assart,"  says  Blount,  "  is  taken  for 
an  offence  committed  in  the  forest  by  plucking 
Dp  thoae  woods  by  the  roots  that  are  thickeu 
or  ooverta  of  the  forest,  and  by  making  them 
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^tm  u  arable  land."    See  alao  Scatcherd'a 
Hirtory  of  Morley,  p.  166. 
ASSASSINATE.    Anaasination. 
What  hast  thou  done» 
To  make  this  bartMiout  h$m  auamiimt§ 
Upon  dM  pcnoa  of  a  prince  ? 

I>afiM'#  artf  ITort.  lU.  7& 

ASSATION.    Roasting.    (Lot.) 
ASSAULT.    The  expression  "  to  go  oitauif'  is 
translated  by  the  Latin  word  eatuUo  in  Rider's 
Dictionarie,   1640.     The  phrase  occurs  in 
Cooper  and  Higins,  and  is  still  in  use. 

And  whanne  th«  Axene  be  as$mu  and  golth  yn  hure 
lore,  and  sehe  secheth  the  dogge  fox,  ihe  eryeth  with 
an  hoot  Toyf»  as  a  wood  hound  doith. 

lf3.lM2.546. 
ASSAUT.   An  assault  (^.-M)    It  is  still  used 
In  Shropshire  both  as  a  noun  and  a  rerb.   Cf. 
Richard  Coer  de  lion,  1900. 
And  by  amoMt  ha  wan  the  dtee  after. 
And  rent  adoon  bothe  wall  and  sparre,  and  raftar. 

Chauetr,  Gnit.  T.  991. 

ASSAUTABLE.    Capable  of  being  taken. 

The  BogUahe  gunners  shot  so  well,  that  the  Walles 

of.  the  toune  were  besten  doune  and  rased  with  the 

ordtauunoe,  iosomuehe  that  by  Iz.  of  the  doeke  the 

toune  was  made  anmmtabli,  Bali,  Bmnf  VUL  f.  118. 

ASSAVE.    To  save. 

Ho  so  wole  Is  soule  sauTl, 

He  as  mot  allinge  for-leose. 
And  ho  so  leoet  b  soule,  he  oasaeet, 

Noo  may  ech  man  dicose.     MS,  Laud,  106,  f.  1. 
ASSAY.    (1)  Essay ;  triaL 

After  amp,  then  may  je  wette  i 
Why  bhune  50  me  wlthoute  oflbnoe  f 

SiUmm*9  Ancient  Swift,  p.  108. 

(2)  To  tiy;  to  prove;  to  taste.  It  seems  to  be, 
essayed, tried, prored,  in  the  following  passage: 

Thow  semyst  a  stalward  and  a  stronge, 

Acer  ■ehal!  thow  be.  RMn  Hood,  1. 90. 

(3)  A  tasting  of  dishes  at  the  tables  of  high  per- 
sonages previously  to  the  repast.  SeeJstayer, 
and  Florio,  in  ▼.  Credenga. 

Kyng  Rydiard  sate  downe  to  dyner,  and  was  serred 
without  curtesle  or  mooape  /  he  rouche  merTaylyng  at 
the  sodayne  mutacloo  of  the  thyng,  demaunded  of 
the  esquler  why  he  dyd  not  his  duety. 

Hair,  Hawy  jr.  f.  14. 

(4)  In  hunting,  to  take  the  otsay,  is  to  draw  the 
Knife  along  the  beUy  of  the  deer,  beginning  at 
the  brisket,  to  discover  how  £it  he  is.  Accord- 
ing to  Giflbrd,  this  was  a  mere  ceremony :  the 
kidfe  waa  put  into  the  hands  of  the  **  best 
person"  in  the  field,  and  drawn  lightly  down 
the  beUy,  that  the  chief  huntsman  might  be 
entitled  to  his  fee.  See  Ben  Jonson*s  Works, 
VL270. 

At  th'  Msagr  kytte  hym,  that  lordes  maye  se 
Anone  fktte  or  lene  whether  that  he  be. 

Book^au  JUhmn»,  od.  1810,  slg.  E.  I. 

(5)  In  the  fbllowing  passage  it  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  tiie  attempt,  the  moment 
cf  doing  it. 

Andrygfatashewas  atcseoye 
Hys  lykyaff  vanyaeht  all  awaye. 

Le  Bone  JflorsNce  itf  Rmm*  IMH 

(6)  Philpot  translates  eonienimt  «a  doeirkui  in 
Curio,  by  **  auayed  with  thilk  doctrine."  See 
his  Worica,  p.  376. 


(7)  T^nal;  henee,  eipeiienee. 

Shorte  wyttedmsB  and  lyttell  of  aes^s,  way  ttat 
Paradyse  Is  looge  sayUyi^teoot  of  the  erthe  that  msa 
dwdls  fame,  and  also  departeth  fhmio  tha  erthe,  and 
Is  as  hyghe  as  the  mono. 

NotoofMtfU^Jrikm,  p.  471. 

ASSATER.  A  taster  in  palaoea,  and  the  houses 
of  barons,  to  guard  against  poisoning. 
Thyn  — sayr  sdialle  be  an  howndop 
To  aasaye  thy  mete  before  the. 

Jf&  Cantab.  Ff.  11. 86,  f.  941. 

ASSAYING.  A  murical  term.  Grasainean  ex- 
plains it,  *'  a  flourishing  before  one  begins  to 
play,  to  try  if  the  instruments  be  in  tune ;  or, 
to  run  divisions  to  lead  one  into  the  piece  be- 
fore us."  See  his  Musical  Dictionary,  p.  6. 
ASSATNE.    A  tenn  in  hare  hunting.    See  the 

Book  of  St  Albans,  sig.  D.  iv. 
ASSBUURD.    A  box  for  ashes.    North. 
ASSCHELER.    Some  kind  of  weapon  ? 

That  kyUcde  of  the  Crbten,  and  keptcn  the  wallM 
With  aiowes,  and  arUaste*  and  aotehaUro  manye. 

MS.  CoU.  OaUg.  A.  IL  f.  U7» 

ASSCHEN.    Ashes. 

As  bfam  as  aooehan  hy  lay  op-rljt* 
The  Crois  to-fore  hire  stod. 

M&  CM,  TUn.  QsM.  tH  . 

ASSCHREINT.    Deceived.     (^.-&) 

A  I  dame,  he  saide,  Ich  was  amdktoinit 
Ich  wende  thou  haddcst  ben  adrelnt. 

ASSCHTS.    Ashes.    See^^ilet. 

Jmtkpo  I  eete  in-stede  of  brede. 
My  drynk  Is  watyr  that  I  wepe. 

Xaelfo  PtnttontUl  Poalmt,  p.  3L 

ASSB.  (1)  At  asse,ie.  prepared? 

And  fond  our  men  alle  at  esse. 
Thai  the  Palena  no  might  passe. 

^rflMwr  and  JfirHR,  p>  im 

(2)  Hath.  MS.  Qmtai.  Ff.  i  6. 
ASSEASE.    To  cease.    Bider. 

ASSECURE.  To  make  certain  of;  to  make  safsL 
And  so  hath  Henrie  aaaoem'd  that  side. 
And  therewithal!  his  sute  of  Oasooale. 

OanioTo  QtU  Wan,  It.  A 

ASSE-EARE.  The  herb  comfrey.    See  a  list  of 

plants  in  the  Nomendator,  1585,  p.  137. 
ASSEER.    To  assure.     Yorkah. 
ASSEGE.    A  siege.    (A.'N.)     See  Chancer, 
Cant  T.  10620 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  l  465. 
It  is  used  as  a  verb  in  HoUnshed,  Hist.  EngL 
p.  44,  as  asubst.  in  Hist  IreL  p.  51. 
The  sunne  by  that  was  nej  adoun. 
The  aoMgo  thanne  tbay  y4afte. 

JfSL  JstaMl«3S,f.44. 
That  host  he  lefte  ate  PaTyllouns, 
The  fl«Mf«  to  kepe  thazo.  Ibid.  f.  47. 

ASSELE.  To  seal.  (^.-iVl)  See  Gesto  Romano- 
rum,  pp.  64, 65, 134 ;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  23. 
Wlthlnne  and  withoute  loken  so. 
The  loksa  ««sflsil  with  selcs  two. 

Cmraor  Mundi,  MB.  CM.  THn.  Omfaft.  f .  lOS 

ASSEMBLAUNCE.    ResemUanoe.    SkUmer. 
ASSEMBLBABLB.    Likeneaa. 

BTsry  thinge  that  berlthelyfe  desynCh  to  be  coo- 
Joynyd  to  his  ontmbioahlat  and  every  man  shall  bi 
aesoeyate  to  his  owne  symylitude. 

DM.  ^Croaturoa  Uomlitad,  p.  96 

ASSBMBLEMENT.    A  gathering. 
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Whome  Oswold  mccte  wltli  siwto  a»§tmh1tmmt 
In  tactaiit  •trang  at  Hcrflnfcld,  m  God  wouid. 

HardMt»g'9  Oktwiiolf »  f.  90. 

ASSEMTLET.    Ataembled. 

Pvayag  and  dnyriog  tli«r  th«  comowuf  of  Ing- 
lOBd,  be  ▼erta  of  thyi  proenC  parlement  mwniyftf, 
to  eonyne  the  leyd  mmtor,  and  to  gyff  therto  her 
aMOt.  JfS.  Rot,  HmH,  C.  7* 

ASSENE.    Aaaes. 

5if  OB  of  oawcr  mmm  la  a  put  fuUe  to  day, 
Nold  ]•  aooft  dnwo  hlxo  op  for  tlie  faeta  ? 

M8.  iMttA,  108,  f  .  I. 
ASSSNEL.    Anenic    Pron^t.  Parv. 

ASSENT.   (1)  Consenting;  agreeing. 

Bat  QMmm  with  tort  and  hool  eradcnef^ 
Havinf  therof  noon  amUgnyta. 

U/dgaU,  M8.JUihmoU»,  t  ITS. 
Madaa»  whan  icha  Waa  ammtB, 
Coma  lona  to  that  parlement* 

Gower.  MS.  Aw.  JmUq,  134,  f .  IM. 

(2)  Content;  agieement 

Whan  mjftdnraadybeataaMnfe. 
Y  wylle  not  fkyle  the  be  the  rode. 

JCSL  Gentek  Ft  U.  as,  L  6L 
The  wyfat  of  ftU  highe  piudaaea 
Bava  of  mmmi  made  ther  a^ow. 

UfdgaUf9  Uhtor  Pomu,  p.  194. 

(3)  Sent  (J^S.)  See  Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  £  52,  attmte,  •  where  some  copies  haye 
caoi^e.  Peilups  we  should  read  «  aente,  L  e. 
has  sent. 

ASSENTATION,    flattery.  (Lot.) 

Yet  hce,  makmg  relation  to  other  hia  ftendes 
what  Ihad  dona,  left  mea  not  quiet  tOl  they  likewyee 
had  laepe  them,  wboeapenwaBlon,  as  it  laemert  with- 
OBt  any  eaepitioo  of  awewfeWow  or  flattery,  lo  hath  it 
made  mm  bolder  at  this  preeent  then  before. 

MBnwjbr  HagiUntM,  p.  0. 

ASSENTATOR.    A  flatterer.  Efyot 

A8SSNTIATH.    Assent;  consent 
Therfor  yf  je  «Me»ifaia  to, 
AtalperUawUygo.        Ma,Aahmol4S^t,46. 

ASSENTION.    Consent 
Shew  me  thy  waate  {  thco  let  me  than  wtthall. 
By  the  ummtim  of  thy  lawn,  see  alL 

Htrrtd^a  WMtt,  1.916. 

ASSENTCKE.    Arsenic.    Palsgrave  isthe  ao^ 
.  thority  for  this  form  of  the  word. 

ASSBOBS.  An  usher.  <<  Sir  ITHlliam  Martdle, 
tiie  Kyngea  aneortt*  if  mentioned  in  the  He- 
lalda'  College  MS.  of  Bobert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  462. 

ASSEPBRSELIE.  The  cherviL  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  eieutaria  in  the  Nomenclator,  1585, 
p.  131.  Cf.  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Geutaire. 

ASSES-BRIDGE.  A  funiliar  name  for  prop.  5, 
b.  L  of  Enclid,  on  account  of  its  difficulty. 

ASSES-FOOT.  The  herb  coltsfoot  FloriogiTCS 
it  as  the  translation  of  CamelHieiL 

ASSETH.  Sufficiently;  enough.  {J.'N.)  See 
Piers  Flong^mian,  p.  362,  "  if  it  suffise  noght 
taianeiz"  where  some  editions  read  aneth. 
It  is  connected  with  the  term  Miels,  still  in 
we.  Skinner  translates  it  atsnuvs. 
Narlr  Shall  maHa  hie  richoMe 
Amtk  onto  his  gredineue. 

Bern.  tfthM  Rom,  0OOO. 


ASSETTETH.    Assafled.  {A.-K) 

And  yf  that  they  be  erroore  thus  oontrettd, 
Araysa  an  ooet  with  strengthe  and  us  oaieMiM, 

BseKMiv  M8.  Ae.  AnMa,  134.  t  Ml, 

ASSHE.    To  ask. 

Ryse  up,  he  sayda,  and  the  way  aasHe 
To  Wyltona  and  to  that  Abbas  Wultrud. 

Chmu  VUodtau  p.  7T« 

ASSHEABD.    A  keeper  of  asses.  Bidm'. 
ASSHOLE.    A  receptacle  for  ashes.    North, 
ASSIDUALLY.    Constantly. 

Gentle  sir,  though  I  am  a$Miuin9  uiad  to  eonw 
plaints,  yst  were  my  heart  contracted  into  tongue. 
Th$  Q^pHan  Jeadsmi;  1047.  ti.  40L 

ASSIDUATE.  Constant;  continual  See  Fa- 
hyan,  as  quoted  by  Boucher  and  Bichaidson. 

ASSIDUB.  This  word,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
is  in  common  use  in  Yorkshire  to  describe  a 
species  of  yellow  tinsel  much  used  by  the 
mummers  at  Christmas,  and  by  the  rustics  who 
accompany  the  plough  or  ploughman  in  ita 
rounds  through  die  parish,  as  part  of  their  fan- 
tastical decoratiou.  It  is  used  in  the  cutlery 
manufocture  of  Hallamshire. 

ASSIL-TOOTH.  A  grinder,  situated  near  the 
axis  of  the  jaw.    North, 

ASSIL-TBBE.    An  axle-tree.    North. 

ASSIMULED.    Assimikted. 

No  prince  In  our  tyme  male  to  your  hygfanes  be 
either  compared  or  asHnnUtd.     HaU,  Htnry  IF.  f.  tj, 

ASSINDB.  Assigned.  See  Collier's  Hist  Dram. 
Poet  L  32. 
O  heaTonly  gyft,  that  rules  the  mynd, 

ETen  as  the  steme  dothe  rule  the  ehippe  I 
O  musicke,  whom  the  Oods  osafods 
To  oomforte  roanne,  whom  cares  would  nlppe  I 

Psrcye  HMUquea,  p.  M. 

ASSINBOO.    A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a 
young  ass.    Hence  applied  to  a  dlly  fellow,  a 
fooL  Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  1,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  Elizabethan  writers  as  a  term  of 
reproach.    Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Expostulation 
wHh  Inigo  Jones,  makes  a  severe  pun  on  his 
name,  tdUing  him  he  was  an  ofs-in^  to  judge 
by  his  ears. 
ASSISE.  (1)  Place;  situation.  {A,^N.) 
There  ne  wss  not  a  point  tniely. 
That  it  has  In  his  right  omIm. 

Bom.  qf  <Ae  Beer,  1937* 
Fare  now  forth  to  thl  bath  that  fkire  Is  kevered. 
For  it  Is  gelnll  grelthed  in  a  god  aH«e. 

WUU  and  th»  W«ruto{f,  p^  100. 

(2)  The  '*  long  asise"  in  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing  passages  is  conjectured  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
to  be  a  term  of  chess  now  disused.  Tristrem 
is  playing  at  chess,  and  he  played  so  long  a 
time  *'  the  long  asise,"  that  he  won  six  hawks, 
and  lOOi  This,  I  q>prehend,  is  the  correct 
meaning.  In  the  second  instance  the  same 
phrase  is  applied  to  a  measure  of  length,  in- 
stead of  a  measure  of  time.  See  also  Bom.  of 
the  Bose,  1392.  Skinner  makes  it  synonymous 

wiihsist. 
Now  bothc  her  wedde  lys. 
And  play  thai  bi-glnnet 
Y-iett  he  hath  the  long  atlm. 
And  SDdrad  bath  ther  lana.  air9Hi«rMi,p.ia, 
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He  felle  depe  or  he  myght  ryie, 
TtaTetty  fote  of  ton/rv  omitm. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38.  f.  231. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  word  in  the 
Kame  sense  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Tryamour 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 
After  this  hero  has  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  giant 
Burlond,  he  tells  him  that  they  are  both  "  at 
oon  assyse,"  i.  e.  of  the  same  length. 

A  lytulle  lower,  syr,  seyde  hee. 

And  let  ui  tmalle  go  wyth  thee  j 

Nov  are  we  bothe  at  oon  aatjfM  / 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.98,  f.  81. 

(3)  Assizes.    Hence,  judgment. 

The  kyng  he  sende  word  ajeyn,  that  he  hadde  ya 

franchise 
In  y  owne  court,  for  to  loke  domes  and  oHm. 

Rob,  Glpue.p.63. 
50W  to  teche  God  hath  me  tent, 

Hh  lawya  of  lyff  that  am  fol  wyie ; 
Them  to  lern  bedyligent, 
joure  eoulya  may  the!  save  at  the  last  «y««. 

Coftentiy  MffSterin,  p.  60. 

{4)  Commodities. 

Whan  ther  comes  marchaundise. 

With  com,  wyn,  and  steil,  othir  other  «>lse. 

To  heore  lond  any  schlp. 

To  hoase  they  woUith  anon  skyppe. 

Kjfnf  JUUaunder,  707^ 

(5)  Regulation;  estabUshed custom.    SeeOcto- 
vian,  81,  where,  however,  Weber  interpieti  it, 
"  situation,  rank."    {J.-N.) 
Sire,  he  said,  bi  God  In  heven, 
Thise  boilouns  that  boUen  seven, 
BItoknen  thine  seven  wise. 
That  ban  ipwrowt  ayen  Che  oariM. 

SefvnSagtB,  MOO. 

(6^   To  settle;  to  confirm;  to  choose.     See 
Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  541.    In  our  second  ex- 
ample it  means^etf. 
Two  eardinalls  he  hath  aatUed, 
With  other  lordis  many  moo. 
That  with  his  doujter  schulden  goo. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  65. 
The  whiehe  upon  his  hcde  aM»if$ed 
He  bereth,  and  eke  there  ben  devised 
Upon  his  wombe  sterret  thre. 

OocMT,  ed.  163S,  f.  147> 

ASSISH.   Foolish.  Tor.  rfurf.  Worio  has,  " -rf«- 
n&ggme,  assishnesse,  blockishnesse.'' 
Passe  not,  therfore,  though  Midas  prate, 
And  osrinte  Judgement  giv» 

Ga(/Hdd  and  Bernard,  1570. 

ASSKES.    Ashes. 

Y  wolde  suche  damsellys  yn  fyre  were  brent, 
That  the  osrtes  with  the  wynde  awey  myght  fly. 

Ji0liq.Antiq.  i.  29.- 

ASS-MANUBE.    Manure  of  ashes.    North. 

ASSMAYHED.    Dismayed. 

Bot  he  stode  alle  attma^had  as  stylle  as  ston. 

Chron.  Vlledun.  p.  43. 

ASS-MIDDEN.    A  heap  of  ashes.    North. 

ASSNOOK.    Under  the  fiie-gratc.     Yorkth. 

ASSOBRB.    To  grow  sober  or  calm. 
Of  suche  a  drynke  aa  I  ooveyte, 
I  spholde  amdrre  and  fare  wei. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  178. 

ASSOIL.  To  soiL    So  explained  by  Ridiardson, 
in  a-viaiaice  in  Betumont  and  Fletcher.   Per- 


haps we  may  read  attaU.    I  mention  it  as  a 
mere  conjecture. 
ASSOILE.  (1)  To  absolve.  See  Lye's  additions 
to  Junius,  in  ▼.  Puttenham  has  it  as  a  substan- 
tire,  meaning  confession.    See  Nares,  in  ▼. 
AuoUe  f  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  209. 
And  so  to  l>en  oMaoilled, 
And  siththen  ben  houseled. 

Piett  PItmghmant  p.  41f 
God  bring  thaire  saules  untlll  his  hlls. 
And  God  oMojrl  tham  of  thaire  sin« 
For  the  gude  wUl  that  thai  war  in. 

M^nata  Fotma,  p.  12. 
(2)  To  solye ;  to  answer.  (J.-N.) 

Caym,  oome  fforthe  and  answere  ne, 
Am^U  my  qweatyon  anon-ryght. 

CoMntrp  a^fttariet,  p.  31. 

ASSOINE.    Excuse;  delay.  (A.-N.)    See  Kit- 
son's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21 ;  Kyng  AUsannder, 
1021.    Also  a  verb,  as  in  our  first  example. 
The  scholde  bo  weder  me  oaiof  ne. 

Fkr.  and  Kanth.  87 
Therfore  hit  hijte  BabUoyne, 
That  abend  thing  fa  withouten  oeseyne. 

CWwr  JTimtfi,  MS.  CM.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  15 

ASSOMON.  To  summon.    See  Morte  d'Arthur 
L  228,  275,  278 ;  it  406 ;  Brit  BibL  L  67. 
That  It  wd  said,  quod  Phllobone,  indcde. 
But  were  ye  not  aM$omoned  to  appcre 
By  Mercuritts,  for  that  is  al  my  drede  * 

Court  ^Lo99,  170. 

ASSORTS.    An  assembly.   (A.~N.)    "By one 
attorte,"  in  one  company. 
I  wote  you  tech  a  newe  play ; 
Sitte  down  here  by  one  oesorfe. 
And  better  myrthe  never  ye  saye. 

tta.  DMiet  175.  p.  49. 

ASSOTE.    Tb  dote  on.  {A.'N.)  This  word  is  a 
favourite  with  Gower.     See  Morte  d'Arthur, 
i.  90, ii.  65, 161 ;  Cotgrave,  iav.Bon;  Florio, 
in  V.  In^tazxdre  ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  428. 
TMs  wyfe,  whiehe  In  her  lustes  grene. 
Was  fayre  and  fresshe  and  tender  of  age. 
She  may  not  let  the  courage 
Of  hym,  that  wol  on  her  esMle. 

GocMT,  ed.  1538.  f*  IS. 
So  besUlehe  upon  the  note 
They  herken.  and  In  suche  wise  asaota. 
That  they  here  ryjt  cource  and  wey 
Forjete,  uid  to  here  ere  obeye. 

Cowor,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  194,  f  .  41 

ASSOWE.    In  a  swoon. 

Hurre  modur  adoun  aaoowo  dudde  fall. 
For  sorwe  he  myjt  wepe  no  more. 

Chron.  Vihiun.  p.  M. 

ASS-PLUM.  Florio  has  «  Arimne,  a  kinde  of 
aate-phtm  or  horse-plum." 

ASS-RIDDLIN.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Mark,  the  ashes  are  riddled  or  sifted  on  the 
hearth.  It  is  said  that  if  any  of  the  family  die 
within  the  year,  the  shoe  of  the  &ted  person 
will  be  impressed  on  the  ashes. 

ASSUB JUGATE.    To  subjugate. 

Nor  by  my  will  aatub^gate  his  merit. 

Tnihu  and  CromMa,  11. 9. 

ASSUE.  A  term  applied  to  a  cow  when  drained 
of  her  ndlkattheseasonof  calring.  Somtrtet. 
Generally  pronotticed  agew,  as  in  the  Dorset 
dialect. 
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AS8I7SDLT.    CoiiMciitiTely? 

Am  iOe  men  dm  day  Md  oyght  thtt  ct  amuedl^  in 
vdeaodwB.  JUS.  CWL  Am.  10,  f.  8. 

ASSUMP.    Raised. 

The  nicd  bbbopfw,  now  bejmg  Cardinal,  was 
aaoylad  of  hli  hithoprlcke  of  Wynchestcr,  where- 
npoo  he  sued  unto  onr  holy  father  to  have  a  bulle 
dcelaratory.  notwitha tandiag  he  waa  aantmp  to  the 
■tateofcardtaiall,  that  the  tea  waa  not  foyde^ 

Hair,H«ttfyr/.f.6I. 

ASSCTEANCE.    Affiance ;  betzxithing  for  mar- 
riage.   See  Pembroke's  Arcsdia,  p.  17,  quoted 
by  Nares. 
ASSURDED.    Broke  forth,   from  Sourd. 
Then  he  astmrdtd  into  this  exdamacfon 
Unto  Diana,  the  goddca  Inmortall. 

Skdton'g  Wwrki,  i.  374. 

ASSURE.  (1)  To  confide.    {A.-N.) 

Thcnfon,  aa  ftendftilliefae  in  me  auttn. 
And  teU  me  platle  what  fa  thine  encheton. 

TVottiM  and  Cn$eU«,  i.  dBI. 

(2)  To  affiance;  to  betroth. 

There  lovely  Amoiet,  that  waa  attm'd 
To  Inaty  Pcrlgot,  bleedaout  her  life, 
rated  by  tame  iroo  hand  and  fatal  knife. 

ammmmt  mud  FUMur,  U.  107. 

(3)  Annniice. 

Redy  elte  to  piofte  a  newe  «MMr« 

For  tobentnweh  and  mercy  me  to  prey. 

Cftonew,  ad.  Ihrp,  p.  492. 

ASSUREDLYEST.    Safest 

A  gT«|^  number  of  oommona,  all  ehoten  men,  with 
epeiea  on  foote,  whiche  were  the  moat  ataundJ^tt 
harawcd  that  hath  bene  lene. 

Hoff,  Henry  nil.  f .  49. 

AS-SWYTHE.  Quickly.  This  word  generally 
ought  to  be  divided;  yet  Robert  de  Brunne. 
in  MS.  Hari  1701,  seems  occasionally  to  use 
it  as  one  word. 

ASSTGOE.    A  hunting  term. 

Yeahnll  my.  lamiQtM.  tUnaqtUp  alwey  whan  they 
lynde  wele  of  hym,  and  then  ye  ahol  keste  out 
AMisve  al  abowte  the  feld  for  to  ee  where  he  be  go 
out  of  thepaature,  or  ellia  to  hfa  foorme. 

JUHq.  Jnliq,  L  153. 

ASSTNED.    Jdned. 

Now,  by  my  tronth,  to  ipeke  my  mynde. 
Syne  they  be  ao  loth  to  be  oMyiMd. 

JPIeye  talUd  Me  fbvre  PP. 
ASSTN6.    To  asrign. 

Oo  thy  way  and  make  thl  carte, 

Aa  I  ahall  amifng  the  by  myn  advyaie. 

ZHfty  M^MtrUt,  p.  41. 

AST.  Asked.  North,  Cf.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  200. 
The  sect  echo  oHt  tn  hir  lonnca  myght  hir  thynk  | 

wele  tett.  ACS.  LUteoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  231. 

The  btocbop  erf  in  qnat  atid 
He  ih'ild  thfa  kirke  gere  make. 

Jf&  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  79. 

ASTA.    Hast  thou.    This  form  of  the  word  is 
given  in  the  Clavis  to  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
p.  90.     JMtow  is  common  in  interrogatiTe 
daases  in  old  English. 
ASTABILISHB.    To  establish. 

I  ihall  at  all  tymca  and  in  all  placet,  whanaooever 
I  shalbe  called  nppon,  be  redye  and  glad  to  con- 
ftfme,  rateile,  and  attaJbUi^M  thfa  mydeydfparpoif 
myad.  and  Intent,  aa  ehalbe  devfaed  by  the  lemed 
•II  of  the  kyngca  aaid  highnes. 

WHghf§lionastie  Lttttn»  p.  154. 


ASTABLE.    To  confirm. 

Lutherlei,  the  Pope  of  Soma^ 
He  a&tahltd  swithe  lone 
Oodca  werkef  for  to  worcha. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M 

ASTANT.    Standing. 

The  might  him  m  attant  the  by.  AambnM,  p.  499. 

ASTAROTH.   This  name,  as  given  to  one  of  the 
devils,  occurs  in  a  curious  list  of  actors  in 
Jubual's  Myst  In^  ii  9.    See  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  246;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  393. 
ASTAT.    State ;  estate ;  dignity. 
Whan  he  fa  Mt  in  hb  attat, 
Thre  thevyi  be  brout  of  lynful  gyee. 

CoMmtn/  M^atarUa,  p.  II. 

ASTAUNCHE.    To  satisfy. 

And  caatethe  one  to  cheie  to  hir  delite. 
That  may  better  attawteha  hir  appetite. 

l4/dgatit»  Minor  Ftoeme,  p.  30. 

ASTB.    As  if;  although.    It  is  the  translation 
of  aesi  in  an  early  gloss,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  8. 
Undir  lie  poet  thay  layden, 
Aatt  the  dereus  hemtelven  uyden. 
Four  yven  levee  togydir  knyt. 
For  to  proven  of  hia  wit.  US.  Cantab,  Dd.  1. 17. 

ASTEDE.  Stood.  (A,^,)  So  explained  by 
Heame,  in  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  305,  whera 
we  should  probably  read  an  a  itede,  L  e.  in  a 
place. 

ASTEEPING.    Steeping ;  soaking. 

There  we  lay'd  aataeping. 

Our  ayes  in  endlcM  weepiqg.  FUtdtar, 

ASTEER.    Active;  bustling;  stirring  abroad. 

North.    See  the  Craven  Dialect,  iL  359. 
ASTELLABRE.    An  astrolabe. 

With  him  hfa  aatoBabra  he  nom, 
Whidie  waa  of  fjm  golde  predoua. 

Gociw,  MS.  Aw.  AnHq,  134,  f.  18a 

ASTELT.    Hastfly. 

Or  da.  Jem,  y  aike  the  reyd 

JUtdy  that  y  wer  deyd.  air  Jmadaa,  3B6. 

ASTEMYNGE.    Esteeming. 

But  the  duke,  lit)C««(«fi«yi^rvrach  a  defect,  quick- 
lye  after  penuadcd  the  aynge  to  uke  lyr  Rycharde 
agayne  to  hfa  favour.  drehmologia,%3di.US. 

ASTENTE.  Stopped.  (A.-S.)  See  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  342 ;  WilL  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  56. 

And  or  thay  come  to  MantriUe 
Neverethayneoffenfe.  ilS.Aahmoie83,t,l5, 
And  thou  that  madeat  hit  lotoa), 
Al  thlboetfaionea-fMfif. 

append,  to  W,  Ifapcf.  p.  S41. 

ASTER.  Easter.  North.  Mr.  Hartshome  giTCs 
tids  form  of  the  word  as  current  in  Shropshire. 
Cf.  Audela/s  Poems,  p.  41. 

And  thve  thfa  attar  lombapoed. 

Ckron.  FVodlm.  p.  81. 

ASTERDE.    To  escape.    {A,'S.) 

Tho  wiste  he  wel  the  kyngfa  herte. 
That  he  the  deth  ne  ichulde  aatarda, 

Gowar,  MS,  See,  Jntiq.  1S4.  f.  09. 

ASTERED.    Disturbed.    (A,^)    In  the  fol- 
lowing   passage,    the    linooln    MS.   reads 
Hvrred.    Venitegan  has  attired. 
for  all  here  mldiel  pryde. 
The  stout  man  waa  atarad. 

Skt  Airmafif^  C^mA,  MS* 
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ASTSRISItf.    A  ooniteUakioii.    Mlegt^ 

ASTERLAGOUR.    An  astrolabe. 

His  alnugittc,  and  bokis  grete  and  imale. 
His  otttHt^gow,  longing  for  his  art. 
His  augrim-sttmis  lying  feire  apart. 

CSauetr,  ed,  Vrrif,  p.  8S. 

A8TERT.(1)  To  escape.  (J.'S,)  See  Hawkins' 
EngL  Dnun.  L  9;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  183 ;  Gower,  ecL  1532,  t  70 ;  Chancer, 
Cant.  T.  1597, 6550 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  225 ; 
Digbf  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

Of  widie  the  eourse  myjte  not  atteru 
Philolotes,  that  was  the  more  experte. 

Tber  schalle  no  worldis  good  oatertt 
His  honite,  and  jit  he  5eTeth  almesse. 

Oowtr,  MS.  aoe.  jintlq,  ISi,  f.  tt. 

The  to  lore  make  me  so  expert* 
That  helle  peynes  I  mot  atUrt, 

jr&  Barf.  9406,  £89. 

(2)  Hence,  to  release.   (A,-S.) 

And  smale  titheres  weren  fonle  y-shiu^ 
If  any  penone  wold  upon  hem  plaine, 
Ther  inight  atttrt  hem  no  peeunlal  peine. 

Chauetr,  CmU  f.  688S. 

(3)  To  alarm ;  to  take  unawares. 

No  danger  there  the  shepherd  csa  aatert, 

Spnutr^t  EeL  Mm.  187* 

ASTBTNTE.    Attainted. 

What  dostow  here,  unwrast  gome } 

For  thyn  harm  thou  art  hlder  y-oome  I 

He  I  f^le  QMteunt*  horsione  I 

To  mls>1o  wss  ay  thy  wone.  K^ng  ARmmndtrt  880. 

ASTIEGNUN6.    Ascension.     Ventegan. 
A.STIGB.     To  ascend;    to    mount    upwards. 

Verttegan. 
ASTINT.    Stunned.    {A,'S,) 

With  so  noble  swerdes  dent. 
That  hem  wMitf  Terrament. 

Arthour  and  MtrHn,  p.  80O. 

ASTIPULATB.    To  bargain ;  to  stipulate.  HaU. 
ASTIRE.  (I)  The  hearth.    See  Jstre, 
Bad  her  take  the  pot  that  sod  oTer  the  fire. 
And  set  it  abooTe  upon  the  attire, 

Vnermn't  Pop.  Pott,  fi.  78. 
(2)  To  stir;  to  move.     VergtegaiL 
ASTIRTE.    Started ;  leapt. 

AtHrtt  til  him  with  his  rippe. 

And  bigan  the  fish  to  kippe.  Baodok,  893. 

ASTXTE.    Anon ;  quickly.    This  word  is  found 
in  the  North  Country  Vocabularies  of  Ray  and 
Thoresby.    Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 
Ful  richeliche  he  gan  him  sdirede. 
And  lepe attite opon  a  stedet 
For  nothing  he  nold  abide. 
9  Jmtta>»dJbaUaim,ltm, 

ASTIUNB.  A  precious  stone. 

Ther  is  saphir,  and  unloBt, 
Carbonde  and  attiutit, 
Smangde,  lugre,  and  prasslune. 

OoeaifgHt,  op.  Warttn,  L9. 

ASTOD.  Stood.  See  Chron.  of  England,  62 ; 
BeUq.  Antiq.  L 101. 

Sum  he  smot  opon  (he  hode, 
Atthsglrdel  the  twerd  osfode. 

Op  of  ironellre,  p.  47* 

A-ST0G6'D.    HaTing  one's  feet  stuck  £ut  into 

day  or  dirt    Donet, 
ASTOKD.    l^wiUutud.    See  Wright's  PoU- 


ticsl  Songs,  p.  338 ;  6y  of  Warwike,  pp.  1, 41k 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  20 
Thou  ssalt  hare  Ui  wil  of  al  Egipte  loode. 
Seal  nercre  no  man  thine  heste  astondt, 

MS.  Bodl.  6n,  1 4. 
So  korren  and  hewen  with  msni  hood. 
That  non  armour  might  hem  attend. 

Artkevr  and  Mtrttn,  p.  SH 

ASTONE.    Confounded. 

He  dradde  him  of  his  owen  sone. 
That  maketh  him  wel  the  more  aafone. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Am.  Jntlq.  134,  f .  187. 

ASTONED.  (1)  Confounded;  astonished.  ^#f- 
ttmied  is  very  common  in  eariy  writers,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  Scriptures,  Dan.  t.  9,  &c 
Florio  in  ▼.  Agffriceidre,  has  the  verb  to  tutomf^ 
to  confound.  See  Troilus  and  Creseidei  L 
274.    Urry  has  also  aatoined. 

This  soden  eas  this  man  attontd  so. 
That  red  he  wez,  abaist,  and  al  quaking 
He  stood,  unnethcs  said  he  wordes  mo. 

ChametTt  Cant.  T.  819S 

(2)  Stunned.    (A.'S.) 
Yor  her  hors  were  al  a$tontd,  and  nolde  after  wylle 
Sywe  ttother  spore  ne  brydel,  ac  sfcode  ther  al  stylle. 

Rpb.  Gieme.  p.388i 

ASTONISH.    To  stun  with  a  blow. 

Enough,  captain ;  you  hare  otUmiAtd  him. 

Htnnf  V,  T.  !• 

ASTONNE.    To  confound. 

It  doth  inhalfe  an  howre  attmnt  the  taker  so, 
And  mastreth  all  his  sences,  that  he  fceleth  wtale 
nor  woe.  Rnmeut  and  Juliet,  p.  64. 

Suerly  these  be  examples  of  more  Tehcmende 
than  nuns  tong  can  expresse,  to  fear  and  aaiemne  sudi 
eryl  penones  as  wyl  not  leve  one  houre  ▼aeant  tnm 
doyng  and  exercytlng  crueltle,  mischiefe,  or  out- 
ragious  lyvyng.  HaU,  Richard  ///.  f.  S4. 

A-STOODED.    Sunk  &st  into  the  ground,  as  a 

waggon.    Donei, 
ASTOPARD.    Some  kind  of  animal  ? 
Of  Ethiope  he  was  y-bore. 

Of  the  kind  of  attopardt  t 
He  had  tuskes  like  a  boar. 
An  head  like  a  Ubbard. 

EIW*  Mtt.  Aom.  ii.  380. 

ASTORE.  To  provide  with  stores ;  to  keep  up ; 
to  replenish  ;  to  restore.  See  Prompt.  Parr, 
pp.  16, 262. ;  Rob.  Glouc  pp.  18, 107, 212, 229, 
268.  It  is  used  somewhat  differently  in  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  2025,  and  the  Seyyn  Sages,  956, 
explained  by  Weber,  **  together,  in  a  heap,  nu- 
merous, plentiful ;"  but  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Merriman  that  he  has  heard  it  used  in  Wilt- 
shire as  a  kind  of  expletive,  thus,  **  She's  gone 
into  the  street  attore."  This  of  course  d^en 
from  the  Irish  word. 

At  clt4,  borwe,  and  castel. 
Thai  were  osforsd  swithe  wd. 

Arthomr  and  Mtrttn,  p.  9(X 
But  as  the  tmpte,  to  eschewe  ydelnesse. 
In  somer  Is  so  ftil  of  besincsse. 
Or  wyntsr  come  to  safe  here  firam  coolde. 
She  Uk'taana  attoitd  hath  here  holde. 

MS.Digbpt» 
That  on  he  gaf  to  osCore  the  lift 
Off  selnt  Petur  the  aposUlle  brijt 

M8»  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼  a,  f .  99. 
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ASTOUND.    To  astonish  greatly.     Var.didL 
Till  at  the  iMt  he  heard  a  dreadful!  townd, 
WhJdi  thiouf  h  the  wood  load  beUowisf  did  rebownd. 
That  all  the  earth  for  terror  leemd  to  shake. 
And  tree*  did  tremble.     Th'elfe*  therewith  otlawnd, 
Upatarted  lightly  ftom  his  looeer  make. 

Th9  Faerie  QHMfM,  I.  ▼!!.  7> 

ASTOYNYN.  To  shake ;  to  bruise.  Prott^t  Pom. 
ASTRADDLE.    To  straddle.    SkiiMer. 
ASTRAGALS.    A  kind  of  game,  somewhat  like 

oockalL    See  a  curious  account  of  it  in  MS. 

Aihmole  788,  f.  162.    Blount  has  oBtragaHze, 

**  to  play  at  dice,  huckle-bones,  or  tables."  See 

his  Glossographia,  p.  59. 

ASTRAL.    Starry. 

This  utter  sort  of  infidels  hare  ofln  admitted 
those  matters  of  faet,  whldi  we  Christiaiis  call  mip 
ndea.  and  yet  have  cndeaTOttred  to  solve  them  by 
oMro/opcntlons,  and  other  ways  not  here  to  be  spe- 
cified. BoifV*  Works,  ▼.  161. 

ASTRAMTEN.  An  astronomer.  Jitromyen 
is  the  form  of  the  word  in  Kyng  Alisannder, 
136 ;  and  Chancer,  in  his  tract  on  the  astro- 
labe, has  offrofe^Mn,  for  an  astrologer. 

Hyt  was  a  gode  ortiwuyew 
That  on  the  mone  kowthe  teen. 

MS.  BarL  8390.  f.  31. 

ASTRANGLED.    Strangled.  See  WilL  and  the 

WerwolC  p.  6. 
For  neigh  hy  weren  bothe  for  thunt 
jMtnmgUd,  and  ek  for-prest. 

JCyiiig  jittmunder,  MOO. 

To  nijht  thou  schalt  1-wis 
In  strongue  dethe  attramgled. 
And  wiende  to  the  pine  of  bellew 

its.  Lamd.  101,  t  160. 

ASTRAUGHT.    Distracted ;  tenrified. 

At  her  syght  ho  was  so  aHramghtf  that  of  his  own 
nynde  onrequested.  he  made  peace  with  the  Massi. 
Hens.  GoU^ng^s  JutHne,  f.  179> 

ASTRAXTNGED.  Estranged.  UdaL  This  and 
the  last  word  are  taken  from  Richardson. 

ASTRAY.    A  stray  animal.    Prwnpt.  Parv. 

ASTRATLY.  Astray.  It  is  translated  by  jbcIb- 
iuade  in  Prompt  Parv.  p.  16. 

ASTRE.  (1)  A  star.  (/V-.)  Steevens  says  this 
word  IS  only  to  be  met  with  in  Southern's 
Diana,  1580.  See  Shakespeare,  yiL  184.  Mr. 
Boswell  quotes  another  instance  in  Montgo- 
mery's Poems,  ed.  1821,  p.  164.  See  also  Ja- 
mieson  In  y.  Florio  translates  St^Ua^  "  a 
stsire,  or  any  of  the  cdestiall  bodies  that  give 
fight  onto  the  world ;  also  an  otter,  a  planet" 

(2)  A  hearth.  **  The  astre  or  harth  of  a  ehim- 
ney,**  MS.  HarL  1129,  f.  7.  Lambarde,  in  his 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  ed.  1596,  p.  562,  says 
that  this  word  was  inhis  time  nearly  obsolete  in 
Kent,  but  that  it  was  retained  in  "  Shropshyre 
and  other  parts."    See  Jttire. 

ASTRSLABRE.  An  astroiaoe.  (^-.V.)  See 
Chanoa,  Cant  T.  3209. 1  have  already  quoted 
the  ]»ssage  from  Uny,  in  ▼.  Atterioffour. 

ASTRENGTHY.    To  strengthen. 

And  bygan  to  Mftnsng«ar  ys  court,  and  to  cche  ys 
maynye.  A*^  Gtoue.  p.  180. 

A8TRSTCHYN.  To  reach.  It  is  translated  by 
flMyo  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  pp.  14, 16, 99. 


Hli  kyje  vertn  MtnedMk 

With  bokis  of  hla  omat  endltyngBi 

OeeU90»  US.  Soc  .^Mlf.  Ui  &  Mb 
ASTREYNYD.   Constrained. 

He  is  matreynwd  to  the  thlnge  that  coulMyi  and 

to  that  thing  that  Is  contenyd ;  and  he  is  also  c^ 

frflimyd  to  the  thinge  that  halowis,  and  to  Chat  thlBgn 

that  is  halowid.  MS.  Et»im  M8,  f.  177. 

ASTREYT.   Straight 

Forsothe  he  clansyt  the  lyvere  aryt. 
And  alle  the  membrys  benethe  «ciiigK> 

AMi.  Amtlq.  I.  IM^ 

ASTRICTED.   Restricted. 

As  iler  being  enclosed  in  asti^StepIaoe  wll  by  fiwea 

utter  his  flamme,  and  as  the  course  of  water  MlrMed 

and  letted  will  Howe  and  brust  out  in  continuanee  of 

time.  HaU,  Bmrw  VI.  1 8a» 

ASTRID.  Inclined.    Suffblk. 

ASTRIDGE.   An  ostrich. 

lie  make  thee  eate  yron  like  an  atirkfgie,  and  swal- 
low my  sword  tike  a  great  pinne. 

Th9  nrtl  Parttftht  Cmtmttiem,  UB4. 

ASTRIDLANDS.  Astride.  North,  See  Ray's 
English  Words,  in  ▼.  Umtrid. 

ASTRINGE.    To  bind ;  to  compel  {Lai.). 

Albeit  your  Highnes,  baTlng  an  honorable  pkcei 
be  named  as  one  of  tbo  pdnclpal  contrahentes,  yet 
nevertheleise  your  grace  is  not  atlringod  or  bounden 
to  any  charge  or  other  thing.      SimU  Pupen,  L  110. 

ASTRINGER.  '<  Enter  a  gentle  astriiffer^*  is  a 
stage  directian  in  All's  Well  that  ends  Well» 
y.  1.  Steerens  says  *'  a  gentle  astringer"  is  a 
**  gentleman  ftlooner,"  and  giyes  a  reference  to 
Cowell  that  requires  Yerification. 

ASTRIPOTENT.   The  ruler  of  the  stars.  {Lai,) 
The  high  attripotmt  avctor  of  aEe. 

MS.  HarL  SSI,  f.  ^ 

ASTROD.   Stradling.    Somertet.. 
ASTROIE.   To  destroy. 

And  aspie  hem  bi  tropie. 

And  so  fond  hem  to  attnU, 

Jrfhomr  aad  JferUn,  p.  SBO. 

ASTROIT.  A  kind  of  precious  (?)  stone.  MhuhevL 
Sometimes  called  the  star-stone.  Brome,  in 
his  Travels  OTer  England,  p.  12,  mentions  find- 
ing many  of  them  at  Lassington,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  gives  a  particular  account  of  their  nature. 

ASTROLOGY.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 
f.  18,  and  by  Gower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134, 
f.  201.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  orir/o- 
Utgii,  two  species  of  which  are  mentioned  in  an 
old  poem  in  Archsologia,  xu.  386. 

ASTRONOMER.  An  astrologer.  This  sense  ef 
the  term  is  usual  with  our  Mriy  writers.  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  85. 

A  leamM  MfronoiMr,  great  thagidan« 
Who  lives  hard-by  retir'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fl»teh«r,  I.  IM. 

ASTRONOMIEN.    Astrologer. 

Whiche  was  an  eafronomtsw. 
And  eek  a  gret  maglden. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Aniiq.  IS4,  f.  Mf. 

ASTROPHELL.  A  bitter  herb  \  probably  star, 
wort,  according  to  Nsres. 
My  little  ftoek,  whom  earst  I  loT'd  so  well. 

And  wont  to  feed  with  finest  graise  that  grHT. 
Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  astro/M, 
And  stinking  smallage  and  unsaverie  me. 

Spw9.  JDBfMi.  3«4 
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ASTROUT.  TUiwordiftBtintifledmSomerset- 
ihire,  explained  by  Mr.  Norris,  MS.  Glossary, 
'^  in  a  stiff,  projecting  posture,  as  when  the 
fingers  are  kept  out  stiff."  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Workes,  p.  98,  applies  it  to  a  stomach  swelled 
by  gluttony,  «  What  good  can  the  great  glo- 
ton  do  with  his  bely  standing  oitrote  like  a 
taber."  In  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  16,  "  a^strut" 
is  translated  by  twgides  and  Palmer  says  it  is 
used  in  the  north-east  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
astride.  The  word  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in 
a  curious  poem  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.  prints 
in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  336 ;  and  the 
following  example  is  taken  from  another  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wright,  which  is  yaluable  as  completing  his 
imperfect  one.  Cowper  has  asirut,  as  quoted 
hy  Richardson. 

Now  Oodit  MMile  It  al  day  luora. 

The  kByf  icIuU  itonde  a-Hrouti 
And  thow  Ui  botet  be  to-tore, 
jit  he  wll  mak  it  stoat. 

Jf5:  Bodt,  48,  f.  as7. 
The  marjneie  that  wolde  have  layne  hur  by, 
Hyi  yen  atode  owte  tutroi€  Ibr-thy, 
Hyi  lymmea  were  roton  hym  firoo. 

L§  Bone  florraca  qf  Rome,  M89. 
He  gafe  hym  swylke  a  dowte. 
That  bothe  hia  ^hne  atode  ofie  Hnwt$, 

air  UmArat,  Umeoim  MS, 
ASTRUCTIVB.    This  word  is  used  by  Bishop 
Hall,  and  opposed  by  him  to  ^fncclMw.  See 
Richardson,  in  t. 
ASTRYYYD.    Distracted. 

Beryn  and  hJa  company  stood  aO  oaiwvfii- 

Higtorp  ^Bmyn,  9489^ 

ASTUNED.  Stunned.  See  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
ed.  1753,  p.  1011 ;  and  AitmmB, 
Ha  firutt  doun  at  o  dent. 
That  hors  and  man  Mftmad  lay. 

Arthovr  and  MerUn,  p.  833w 

ASTUNTE.    Stood; remained. 

The  barona  Mftmfa  withonte  tomi  bbide. 

And  Taira  senfle  into  the  toun  to  the  king  hor 

•onde. 
That  be  nolde,  tot  Oodas  lore,  him  bet  under- 

itonde. 
And  graunte  horn  the  gode  lawca,  and  habbe  plt^ 

of  U  lond.  J|o6.  Okme,  p.  540. 

The  other  a$hmi»  and  unnethe  abod» 

He  ne  mijhte  no  othur  fior  idaame. 

ua,  LBvd,  loe,  f.  173. 
ASTUTE.    Crafty.    Mmtheu. 
ASTWARD.    Eastward. 

And  in  a  icfaip  we  duden  ut  ione. 

And  Mfuwrd  evere  keoden. 
In  the  le  of  ocoean« 
As  ore  Loverd  it  grace  iu  lende. 

Ua,  Laud,  1€8,  f.  104. 

ASTT.    Rather;  as  soon  as.    North.    This  is 

perhaps  connected  with  atte,  q.  ▼. 
ASTYE.    To  ascend. 

Alfred  and  Seynt  Bdwarde,  laate  hii  goime  «<y« 
Thoru  the  due  of  Normandye,  that  her  unde  was. 

ttob.  GIoKc.  p.  ai7. 

ASTTFLED.    Lamed  in  the  leg. 

Somtyme  an  hound  it  yrele  otiK^ed,  to  that  he 
thai  aomtyme  ahfde  half  a  jeer  or  more,  or  he  be 
wei  ferme.  US.  Bodl.  54C. 


ASTTL.  A  thin  board  or  lath.  See  PixmipL 
Panr.  p.  16,  explained  from  the  Anglo-Nonnaa 
**  a  piece  oif  a  wooden  log  deft  for  bmning." 
Phillips  has  axiele  in  the  same  sense,  so  that 
the  word  may  come  originally  from  the  Lat. 
asieuktt, 

ASUNDERLT.    Separately.   It  is  translated  by 
di^unetim,  ieparoHm,  and  dnnrim,  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16. 
ASUNDRI.    Apart.     See  Gesta  Romanormn, 
pp.  14,  67, 164 ;  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  16. 
In  thia  world,  M  Seyn  Joo, 
Sowiae  a  man  it  thernoo, 
jUundri  achuld  hem  knawe. 

JmU  and  AmUMH,  SOU. 

ASWARE.    On  one  aide. 

Hym  had  Un  beter  to  have  goon  more  onawe. 
For  the  egg  of  the  pann  met  with  hit  ahynne. 
And  karir  atoo  a  veyn,  and  the  next  ayn. 

ChaueBT,  M(.  Urrw,  p.  fiW. 

ASWASH.    Cotgrave  has,  «  Chamarre,  a  loose 
and  light  gowne,  that  may  be  worne  atwuh 
or  skaifewise." 
ASWELT.    To  become  extinguished.    (J.-S.) 
Ac  tot  and  mow  eometh  out  of  holeap 
And  brennyng  f uyr*  and  glowyng  oolaa ; 
That  theo  enow  for  the  f uyr  no  malt. 
No  the  ftiyr  for  thao  now  ancalc 
Kj'nr  Mtaundtr,  OOOL 

ASWEYED.   Stupified,asinadream.  (^..&) 
For  to  aatonied  and  onMved 
Waa  every  Tirtue  in  me  heTed, 
What  with  hit  tourt,  and  with  my  died. 
That  al  my  feUnge  gan  to  ded. 

The  Hmue  tf  FaiM,  U.  41. 

AS-WHO-SAIETH.     A    not    unfrequent  ex- 

pression  in  our  eariy  poetry,  equiyalent  to, — 

as  one  may  say,  as  the  saying  is.    See  lice's 

notes  to  Skdton,  p.  86. 

ASWIN.    Obli<iucly.    AsrfA. 

ASWOGH.    In  a  swoon.    (^.-&) 
Mwogh  he  fell  adoan 

Anhyahynderanoan.  I«««aMt  DiMWMt,  II71. 

ASWOUNE.  In  a  swoon.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 

3826, 10788 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  17 ;  Legend 

of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  48;  Rom.  of  the  Rose^lSiM. 

He  ferd  at  he  wer  mat ; 

Adoun  he  fel  onooune  with  that. 

Gy  qf  Warwike,  p.  18. 

ASWOWE.    In  a  swoon.    See  Atwogk  ;  Laun- 
fid,  755 ;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i  6,  f.  51. 
The  king  bhiethen,  the  ttede  aboue. 
For  tothe  tir  Arthour  wat  aewawe. 

Arthow  amd  MerHn,  p.  123. 
And  wbanne  the  mydwyf  hurde  that, 
Zhe  felle  a-ewowe  thar  ahe  tat.  MS.DaMe9  S3S,  f .  83. 
A-SYDEN-HANDE.    On  one  side. 

But  he  toke  nat  hit  ground  to  even  in  the  front 
afore  them  at  he  wold  have  don  yf  he  might  better 
have  lene  them,  butt  tomewhate  o-^ydM-Jtendt, 
where  he  ditpoted  all  hit  people  in  good  arraye  all 
that  nyght.  JrHeal  qT  Xing  Biword  IF,  p.  It. 

ASYGHE.    To  essay. 

Now  let  teo  gef  ony  it  to  hardy 
That  durtte  hit  him  aapghe.  Kpng  ^meamider,  SSTBl 
ASYNED.    Assigned ;  appointed. 
And  jemen  of  the  crowne  ako. 
That  were  ejynatf  wyth  hym  to  go. 

JrehmoLgia,  zxi.  71L 
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IT.  (l)Th«^  ^or^^  Sec  SevynSAges,  3824; 
Peneval  of  Galles,  150,  524 ;  Towneley  Mys- 
tcriet,  pp.  2,  87  ;  Robaon's  Met.  Rom.  p.  7 ; 
Twiine  and  Gawin,  486. 

It  c«  ftiUy  my  coBiaile  that  thou  reoounielle  agayne 
voito  the  my  lady  my  moder  Olympiaa.  and  at  than 
grvfc  the  nathynge  at  the  dede  of  Letlaa,  oe  take 
na  hcTyim  to  the  therfore.  MS.lAncein  A.  i.  I7t  f •  9b. 

(2)  To.  Constantly  used  aa  a  prefix  to  the  yerb 
by  early  English  imten.    See  Ywaine  and 

Gawin,  812,  2344. 

Ga  hethcne  away  f  rs  me,  quod  he,  tar  thou  canoe 
aaynoghte  to  mee,  ne  I  hafe  ooghte  at  do  with  the. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17i  1. 1. 
That  ea  at  >ay,  with  golde  and  enience. 
And  myie  that  they  offerde  In  thi  presence. 

M8.  LUuoln  A.i.l7»  MM. 

(3)  To.  **  This  roal  nil  be  daingerus  jist  now,  if 
a  donna  doa  sommat  at  it."     Var.  dioL 

(4)  Eat 

Nohadde  thai  no  wfaiea  wat. 

No  ale  that  was  old. 
No  no  gode  mete  thai  at. 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold. 

Str  THcfrem,  p.  MB. 

(5)  ^?nio;which.    Ncrtk. 

(6)  Of:   North. 

Scryppe  and  burdon  can  he  Uke, 
And  toke  lere  at  hys  wyfe. 

MS.  GiMCab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  1S2. 
He  take  his  lere  at  the  daye 
M  Mlldor  the  falre  roaye. 

Sir  Degrtwante,  JJmeotn  MS. 

That  jame    houre    hcrly    at    morae,     Marie 

Mandeleyne  aad  hit  two  abtsia  aaked  lere  at  owe 

Lady,  and  went  with  theire  oynementes  to  the 

■epukre.  MS.  Ldauxtn  A.  L 17,  t.  IM. 

(7)  To  attadc;  to  accost  A  common  elliptical 
form  of  the  expression  to  be  at,  or  to  get  at. 
Also,  to  contend  with  or  take  in  a  game  or 
otherwise. 

(8)  For. 

^  thb  cnuie  the  knyjt  eomlyefae  hade 
In  the  mora  half  of  his  scbeUohir  ymagv  depaynted. 

^  GMtfoyne,  p.  8S. 

ATACHE.    To  seize. 

And  seyde,  we  atadu  yow  y-wyiae. 
For  ye  icfaallo  telle  oa  what  he  yt. 
MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38,  f.  ISS. 

AT-AFTER.    After;  afterwards.    North.    See 
Chancer,    Cant  T.  10616,    11531;    Morte 
d'Arthnr,  iL  220.    It  is  an  adyerfo  and  prep. 
I  trust  to  see  yon  att'^fttr  Estnr, 
As  oonning  aa  I  that  am  your  master. 

MS.  iUuol.  a  85& 

ATAKE.  To  overtake.  (A.-S.)  See  Amis  and 
Amfloon,  2070;  Chancer,  Cant  T.  16024. 
Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  part.  pa.  Ataken^ 
as  in  Chancer,  Cant  T.  6966,  and  our  two  last 
ciamples. 

He  turned  hia  atcde  and  gan  to  fle. 

And  OiJ  after  him,  hi  mi  leuti ; 

Code  was  the  hon  that  Owkhard  rod  on. 

And  so  tut  his  stede  gan  gon. 

That  GiJ  might  him  nought  atakej 

Therfore  he  gan  sorwe  make.  Gy  of  VFarwike,  p.  £2. 

And  seyde,  ha  I  now  thou  art  a-take. 

That  thou  thy  werke  myjte  noujt  forsake. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  166. 

And  nojt  for  that  a  goth  so  fast. 

That  Richard  ys  a-take  ate  last.    MS  AahmoU  48. 


AT-ALL.  Thecryof  a  gamester  fiiU  of  cash  and 
spirit,  meaning  that  he  will  play  for  any  snms 
the  company  may  choose  to  risk  against  him. 
See  Massinger,  iv.  78. 

AT-ALLE.  Entirely;  altogether.  SeeLydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  29 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  8921, 

9098. 
The  kynge  knew  the  hoigeyte  «t  oA*  I 
Anone  to  hym  he  lette  hym  cnlla.    /jMevdM^UfllL 

AT-ALL-POINTS.  In  every  particular,  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  person  well  and  entirely  armed. 
See  instances  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
iv.  7 ;  Morte  d'Arthnr,  i  344,  iL  19.  At-^M- 
riffhtiib  a  similar  expression,  of  which  see  in- 
stances in  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  2102;  Sir 
Perceral,  1139.    See  At-ryghttez. 

ATAME.     To  tame.    {A.-S^     See  Skdton's 
Works,  i.  135,  2U  ;  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
p.  15 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  124 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  316;  KoAAttame. 
And  saide,  thou  cursed  Sarasyne, 
Thy  proude  pride  shall  be  atamed. 
By  God  and  by  Seinte  Qwyntyne.  MS,  Himct  VJ^,  p.9S* 

ATANUNE.    Afternoon.    Suffolk. 

AT-A-POINT.  This  phrase  is  explained  reaohUe 
hy  Bider.  In  the  second  example  it  appa- 
rently paeans  «/  a  tioppag^. 
Old  Kiward.  with  ten  t|iQu«and  warlike  ni<n» 
All  ready  at  a  point,  w^  settipg  forth.  Macbeth,  !▼.  S. 
Now  let  tts  9P^k9  pf  th«  ^rle  of  Warwickes 
doyngea,  whicl^e  muite  nsd^  p)ay  a  pagiiiunt  in 
tb^  enterhide*  or  els  the  plate  were  at  a  point. 

Mall,  Mdwar4  IV.  f.  16. 

ATARN.   Torunawfiy;  to  escape.    (A.-S.) 
Mania  flowe  to  churche,  and  the  constable  unnethe 
MiBarndo  sliTCf  «nd  ip^ie  we^v  i-brojt  to  dethe. 

Bob.  GUme.  p.  fiS9. 

ATASTE.     To  taste.    See  the  conesponding 
passage  in  MS.  Snoc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  6,  and  Digby 
Mysteries,  p.  190. 
Ye  shttllen  ataeto  bothe  thowe  and  ahee 
Of  thilke  water,  to  speke  In  wordes  fewe. 
By  God  ordeyned  trouthea  for  tu  shewe^ 

Imitate,  MS.  Aekmole  39,  f .  44 

ATAUNT.    So  mudi.    See  Dighy  Mysteries, 
p.  192.  (A.'N.) 
Wlian  that  Badiua,  the  myghti  lorde. 
And  Juno  eke,  both  by  one  aocorde. 
Had  lette  a-brorJie  of  myghti  wyne  a  tone. 
And  afterwardyt  into  the  brayn  ran 
Of  Colyn  Blobolle,  whan  he  had  dnmke  ataunt 
Both  of  Teynt  and  of  wyne  Alycaunt, 
Till  he  waa  drounke  aa  any  iwyne. 

Cot^ne  Blowboll,  MS.  Rawl.  C.  86 
And  he  it  a  foole  that  yevithe  also  credence 

To  newe  nimoun  and  erery  foltijuhe  fable» 
A  dronken  foole  that  a parithe  for  no  dispenco 
To  drynk  ataunt  til  he  ilepe  at  table. 

t^fdgaUfo  Minor  Foeme,  p.  Itf. 

ATAVITE.    Ancestral. 

But  tmlie  this  boldnes,  not  myne  owne  nature,  hatk 
taught  mee,  but  your  nature,  generoaitie  prognate, 
and  come  firom  your  aiao<M  progenitonra. 

Eilia'e  IMerarj/  Lettert,  p.  76. 

ATAXY.   Disorder;  irregularity.    (Gr.) 
AT-BAR.    Bore  away. 

A  wonder  thing  he  tey  him  thar, 

A  wolf  hii  other  child  at-bar,     MS.  Digbv  86,  f  .  1 93 

AT-BLEWE.    Blew  with  beUows. 
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TIm  ttMifUMBtoon  c*>NnM  at  bym*  | 

Cviit*  fbrmdioiw  thame  bothe  lytte  nd  lyBM  I 

JI&  JUfMoln  A.  i.  17«  f.  U8. 
iT-BBEST.    To  bunt  in  pieces. 

Hit  hen  acht  umihi-mt  in  thtiB, 
Ar  flra  hk  comamentM  tutn. 

MS.  QM.  r§tpa»,  A.  iH.  f.  M. 

ATCHEKSD.   Choaked.    Skumer. 
ATCHISON.    A  billon  coin,  or  nOier  copper 
waihed  with  nlTer,  stnic^  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  of  the  yalne  of  eight  pennies  Scots, 
or  two  thirds  of  an  English  penny.     See 
Jamieson,  in  t. 
I  care  nut  aa  they  war  all  dTOwn'd  1'  th'  dike, 
Thcy^re  nut  worth  an  mieMaon,  nor  twenty  tOce. 

York$hir$  Dialagtu,  p.  57> 

ATCHORN.    An  acorn.    Far.  dial    We  have 

also  atehonuHgf  picking  up  acorns. 
ATE.   (1)  To  eat  Weit.    See  Jennings,  p.  116. 
(2)  At  the. 

And  with  agod  staf.  ftil  iket. 

Hit  wlf  ate  dorena  bet.       Smrgn  ftijiii,  ggg. 
ATEGAR.    A  kind  of  lance.  Jtmmt,    \A.'S.) 
ATEIGN.    To  accomplish. 

Ne  hope  I  noght  he  wll  him  Mgii« 

That  he  ne  Ml  Calm  dade  fliHfii. 

JCff.  CW».  revae.  A.  ilLCC 

ATEINTE.    To  give  a  colouzing  to.   (^.-M) 
Nal.  dowtw,  for  Ood  aboval 
Old  men  be&  fdle  and  quelnte. 
And  wikkade  wrenchai  coma  afeiiifi. 
Kbdo  nowt*  douglitCT,  bat  do  U  nda  I 

A^tyn  avw,  ITMi 

ATEL.    Beckoned;  coasted.    {A^ 

The  kyng  tbom  ye  oonaeyl  encintad  wel  her  to, 
AndgodoetaffeofBom*  thetinafeiPortodo{ 
And  uM  al  her  god,  and  let  hfan  al  ber  weoda. 

Ji06.  OiNie.  p.  171. 
ATELICH.    Fbul;  corrupt.    {AS,) 
The  bodl  ther  hit  lay  on  bare. 
An  uUtUh  thing  as  hit  wee  on. 

dfipmA,  to  W.  Mafti,  p.  94S. 
Tho  cem  than  oat  a  lather  wy|t 
Fulolciiehatalaeta.  MS.  LnidAW,  t  W, 

A  seharp  face  be  hadde,  and  al  for-kraked. 
Hie  beid  oieUe*  and  long.  IhU.  108,  f.  IW. 

ATENBS.     At  once.    See  Chancer,  ed.  Urry, 
p.  32.  This  is  merely  another  form  of  Jitmie$f 
q.  T. 
ATENT.  An  object;  an  intentkm.  SeeOetovian, 
104 ;  Sir  Amadas,  372 ;  Joachim  and  Anne, 
p.  149;  Cot.  Myst  p.  4;  Syr Gowghter, 617. 
Hymeelff  yi  In  gode  olMife, 
ITor  every  map  ye  hys  frenda. 

M8.0anUA.TtlLn,t'J9. 
A  riche  lettre  edio  hym  lent, 
Pftyr  hlr  lordle  commandment. 
And  talde  hym  alia  hlr  iU§itt, 

Sir  DegnwoHto,  LineeteJOL 

ATBON.    TomakeangiT.  (J.-S.) 
The  kyng  wee  oleofMS  itronge 
That  Corlneue  aatod  10  looge, 

auymiei§  ^fBHgUmd,  61. 
Oogmagog  was  atenid  itnmg 
That  on  mon  him  itode  m  Ipog. 

/Md.  MS,  Qmtab.  Ft,  t.  48.  f.  8& 

He  wee  atmtti  of  hie  enemy.  MtS^AihmoU  83,  fj. 

ATEB.    (1)  After.  Var.diaL    It  may,  however, 

be  k  mere  error  of  the  scribe  in  th^  following 

^■■mplet 

I 


And  al^  thie  hie  modb  dide  I 
And  lyfte  him  up  eoftdy  into  the  1 

L^dlgaU,  MS.  Ae.  ^fiififfi  lU,t  111 

(2)  Attire. 

ETerlcfa  man  of  ich  mailer 
Hem  riden  ogain  with  fiur  atap. 

ATEB-NOON.    Afternoon.    Somenet. 
ATEBST.    In  earnest  PkiOgM.  Coles  eiqplains 

iiifideed. 
ATEYNT.    Fatigued;  worn  out    (J.'N.) 
In  the  beta  they  wer  atanoet  afeyiu. 
And  in  the  emoke  nygb  adreynt. 

AfdbanI  Cber  d«  LlM.  6131. 

ATEYNTE.  (1)  Convicted;  attainted.  See 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  849;  History  of  Beiyn, 
2673. 

Yq  feyta  wnrdyi  and  yn  qeynte, 
Wyth  pryde  are  ewych  men  afomfa. 

JfiS.  Horl.  1701,  f.Sl. 

(2)  To  reach ;  to  get  possession  of. 
She  eald,  Thomai,  let  tbem  ttanda 
Or  aills  Uie  feend  wiUe  the  afiyitfe. 

MS.  Ckntaft.  Ff.  t.  a.  f.  llS 

AT-GO.    Expended;  gone. 

Wor  bis  ipendlng  wet  al  ai-fpo, 
Wd  arcne  he  hit  oundemom. 

MS.Digb^M^t.lU, 

Whet  may  I  iugge  bote  wolawo  I 
When  mi  Uf  ie  me  at-go, 

WHghf»  l0Tie  Faetrw,  ^  74* 

AT-GOHT.    Is  expended. 

Tber  ich  wet  luaC  icham  tal  kAt^ 
Ant  alle  myn  godet  me  mt-gehi. 

ffHffftf**  I^rie  JWCry,  p.  48. 

ATH.  (1)  An  oath.  (A.'S.)  See  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  2264 ;  Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln, 
210;  Behq.  Antiq.  L  126. 

f  bafe,  qaod  he,  made  atJhe  to  Darlot,  that,  whib 
he  leflks,  I echalle  nerer  here  armei agayaee  hyme; 
and  therfore  I  ne  may  nojte  do  agaynee  myne  alto. 

jeff.LteeplaA.L17.f.8 

O  pride  bienmt  thronet  o  thrett* 
Hetbing,  threp,  and  aihtt  gretL 

MS.OM.rMpai.A,iSLtUaL 

(2)  Bach. 

Thai  token  aAtttlket 
The  roglre  raggi  iculke 
Rag  bam  in  belle  I 

Wrighfa  Pol.  Songo,  p.  888b 

(3)  Hath. 

Yont  ych  walla  tharynne  do  ma  iulf.  tot  ryjt  yt  ye. 
And  Tortt  atayla  then  faliekyng,  and  bdnge  hym  to  joke. 
That  the  gret  oth  that  ha  ioor,  eo  Tyllyche  aiA  tO'btoka. 

Bob,  Glome,  p.  4f8L 

AT-HALST.    ^ithholdest    Jiod.Ghue. 
AT-HAND.    *•  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse,"  an 
old  prorerfo  introduced  in  1  Henry  IV.  iL  1^ 
and  sereral  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time.  It 
is  a  funiliar  exclamation  in  answer  to  any 
summons. 
ATHANOB.  A  digcstmgftimace,  ealcnlated  fa 
the  retention  of  heat. 
I  have  another  work  you  nerer  law,  mb. 
That  three  dayi  ihiee  patt  the  philoeopba^  wkse^ 
InthalantbcatorafteMr.     TkoJkkmUi»lUh 
And  le  thy  fomaee  be  apt  therfore, 
Whych  wyia  men  do  call  othomr, 

jUkmoWa  Tteal.  Cftaei.  Wt.  f*  Ml 
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ATHEL.  Nobte.  (^.^)  See  Wrighf  f  Lyric 
Poeti7,p.33;  Black's  Cat  of  Aahmole'sMSS. 
p.  68. 

Hit  wati  Emilas  the  aihal,  and  hit  high  kynde^ 

4|yrGMMtviM«  p.S» 
Altsandir  the  ofMli;  be  alliin  aeoide. 

MS.  MhmoUU,  til. 

AT-HBLD.  Tokeep;  to  retain.  CI  Rob.  Gloac 
pw62. 

Thb  cicrkes  of  whom  ieh  teld. 
With  the  king  wefco  oi-htU. 

JbHumr  mtd  M&rUm,  p.  94. 
He  him  might  no  knge  ot-Jkcld. 

Pr  q^  FTeruAv,  p.  601 

ATHELK  ThiawordistraiulatedbyiMftiniiii 

lis.  HarL  219. 
ATHEUSTB.    Mort  noble. 

These  Syr  Aithnre  ooe  nthe,  ofiellfle  of  othcre* 
At  evene  at  hia  awene  borde  aTantid  hit  lordei. 

JTerlv  iirMvre,  JTA  LIimoM,  1 10, 

ATHENED.    Stretched  oat.     Ferv/cym. 

ATHENYNG.  Extenaion.  {AS.)  See  a  piece 
by  Lydgate,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle 
of  London,  p.  237.  We  have  ahready  had  the 
panage  from  another  copy,  in  y.  Jrem^ng, 
whidk  la  probably  a  compt  reading. 

4TIIE0US.    AtheiiticaL 

It  b  an  Ignoraat  eonoelt  that  foquiry  into  nature 
ihoaU  make  men  m»tBm*t  no  man  ia  to  apt  to  tee 
the  star  of  Chilat  as  a  diligent  diaelple  of  philoaophy. 

BUhopBaU. 

ATHEB.  Either.  Yorkth.  See  Hartshome's 
Met  Tales,  p.  100. 

At  efa<r  ende  he  castea  a  eope 
Lnyde  downe  on  borde,  the  endya  ^yed  up. 
Bok9^Cmrlmaif9,p.tB, 

A-THES-HALF.  On  this  side  ot    Seetheqno- 
tatios  from  Bobcft  of  Gloocester,  in  t.  Jnether. 
ATHILLETD AT.    The  role  of  an  astrolabe, 
fiaake  the  graond  meete  for  your  purpoae,  and  then 
take  an  aatiolebe,  and  haqg  that  npon  your  thombe 
hf  the  ring,  and  then  tnine  the  acAiOflfri^  or  rule 
with  the  eights  up  and  downe,  nntUl  that  yon  dooiee 
the  maike.  Bwwu^e  Itumikmttr  D$9Um,  1878. 
ATHIN.    WiIQAl    Somenei, 
ATHINKEN.  To  repent;  to  grieve.  {A.'S.)  See 
IMhia  and  Creseide,  i  1051,  y.  878. 
Soore  it  me  a^wfrtra 
For  the  dede  tliat  I  liavedoon. 
Fbrt  PUmghmmmt  P>  974. 

A-THIS-Sn)E.  On  this  side;  betwixt  now  and— % 

&^.  **  a  this  side  Christmas."  Var.diaL 
ATHOO.    As  thoo^ 

X  fchaUley  on  hym,  e<a«y  I  wode  wen. 
With  thya  lame  womanly  geyra. 

Sharjtt Diff.  on  Gw.  Mgt*.  p.  111. 

ATHOLDE.    To  withhold.    See  Hartshome's 
]fetTales,p.96;  Bob.  Glonc  p.  62. 
Fbr-lhl  Satanas  the  holde 
The  aottle  wine  eflheUi.       JCf  ZHfty  86,  f.  US. 
ATHOUT.    T^hont     ^ef#. 
ATHBANO.    In  a  throng. 
AOe  weore  dryren  ocarwy  I 
Ten myle they yeode alang.    Kgmg AHmmti»r,Z¥», 
A-THBB.  In  three  parts.  See  Chancer,  Cant  T. 
2936;  LegendsB  Catholics,  p.  128 ;  Bob.  Glonc 
p.  23 ;  Chancer,  ed.  Uny,  p.  22. 
The  haivedel  theme  of  Arao 
Wd  he  bieette  theo.    Okrm.  pfEngUmd,  51A. 


ATHBEP.  With  torture;  cmelly.  (^.-A)    Hit. 
Conybeare  giyes  no  explanation  ii  this  word. 

Bisydea  itondeth  a  feondes  tnime. 
And  walteth  hwenne  the  laulca  cume ; 
Heo  lUre  awarleth  al  athrep. 
Alio  wulvca  doth  the  acep. 

Omifbtari^a  (MeHon,  p.  Iff. 

ATHBINED.    Touched.     Venttgan. 

A-THBISTETH.    Thrust ;  push ;  huny  on. 

Rennynge  houndea  hunteth  yn  dyvene  manerea, 

for  aome  foleweth  the  hert  faite  at  the  bygynnyngc, 

and  a4hri9t9th  a  hert  at  the  finte,  for  thei  goith  llght- 

lych  and  faMe.  jr&  Bodl.  646. 

ATHBOTED.    Throttled;  choked. 

And  if  thon  wolt  algattt  with  luperfluitie  of  riches 
be  eMroTerf,  thou  ihalt  haateliche  be  anoicd,  or  pla 
«vlUateM.  r«rtaiMnii/L0M,p.4M. 

A-THBOUGH.    Entiiely. 

ji-thnugh  they  ordeyncd  gode  and  fyne, 
Hyi  body  and  bones  to  berye  theryn. 

MS.  GBMtaft.  Ff .  il.  38,  f.  918. 
ATHBUST.    Athurst;  thirrty. 
An  buiwyfe  of  truit. 
Whan  she  ii  athnui, 
Sucbe  a  webbe  can  fpyn. 
Her  thryft  la  full  thyn.     8fteiS(m'«  Work*,  i.  103.' 
ATHUBT.  Athwart;  across.  Wett.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  a  short  cut,  and 
frequently  also  by  sailors,  with  the  channel 
understood,  e.g,  **  He's  gone  aikurt." 
ATHVEBTYSYD.    Adyertised;  informed. 

Yt  fhall  please  yow  to  be  othvert^t^d  that  here  ys 
an  abbey  callyd  Ingham  in  Norfolke,  not  fare  frame 
Seynt  Benettei  abbeye. 

WHghfg  MonatHe  Lttten,  p.  86. 

ATHTT.    Perhaps  this  ought  to  be,  at  hyt. 
No  itoring  of  pasture,  with  baggedgly  ty t. 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evel  aih»t. 

TusMT,  ed.  1673,  f.  14. 

A-TILT.    At  a  tilt     Also,  as  a  yerb.    Seethe 

quotations  giyen  by  Bichardson,  in  y. 
ATIBE.   To  prepare;  to  fit  out    (A.-N.) 
What  dos  the  kyng  of  Prance  I  olfrst  him  gode  narle 
TiUe  Ingkmd,  o  chance  to  wynne  it  with  maistrie. 

P»r«r  Laitgto/tt  p.  807. 
jUbrai  ther  wendyng  toward  the  Marehe  right  sone. 

UM.  p.  S4a 
ATISFEMENT.    Ornament   (A.'N.) 

A  paTllIon  of  honour,  with  ricfae  ati^/imtmt. 
To  serve  en  emperour  at  a  parlement. 

PH9r  hangup,  p.  188- 

ATITLED.  Called;  entitled. 

But  )it  here  sterris  bothe  two, 
Satcume  and  Jublter  alao. 
They  have,  aUe-thott5e  they  be  to  blame, 
^WfM  to  here  owen  name. 

GiMoer,  MS.  Socj/ntiq.  134,  f.  133L 
This  Ariea,  on  of  the  twelfb. 
Hath  Marehe  ttUUd  for  himseWe.    JMd.  f.  190. 
The  twebre  monthiaof  the  jera 
jUtUUd  undlr  the  power 
Of  theae  twelve  aignisstonde.  /6W.f:i8BL 

ATLED.    Arrayed.   See^^fyA 

Hire  teht  aren  white  ase  bon  of  whal, 
BTcnesetantallMlaL  WHgketI^HcP^ttrw0p.». 

AT-LOWE.   Below. 

And  tnily,  syrs,  kwke  that  ye  trow 
Tluu  othere  lord  la  noneaMoioe, 
Bothe  man  and  beest  to  hym  shalle  howe. 
In  towae  and  feyld.    anneneliir  Jl^eisries,  f.  US. 
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ATO.    In  two.   See  Atwo. 
To  the  •tifla  he  yede. 

And  eren  ato  hem  ichare.      Sir  2VMmi,  p.  ISB, 
ATOK.    Took ;  seized. 

Al  that  Fortiger  atok. 

He  let  to-dnwe  and  an-hong. 

jtrtftour  and  JferUn,  p.  18. 

ATOM.    At  home.    Atome  is  still  common  in 
the  provinces. 
And  the  Normaof  ne  couthe  ^peke  tho  bote  her 

owe  ipeche* 
And  tpeke  French  at  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren 
dude  al-co  teche.  Bob,  G/oiie.  p.  364 

ATOMY.  (1)  An  atom.  See  Romeo  and  Juliet,L  4. 
To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wooden*  for  no  eye 
See*  thee  but  standi  amaaed,  and  would  tun 
His  crystal  humour  into  atomlM 
Ever  to  play  about  thee. 

HMtwioitf  and  JTktcAer,  !▼.  983. 

(2)  A  skeleton.    North,    Shakespeare  has  the 

word  in  2  Henry  IV.  ▼.  4. 
AT-ON.    United;  agreed.    See  Lay  le  Fraine, 
279-320 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  6 ;  Faerie  Queene, 
ILL  29;  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  167. 
Thou  base  oure  gude  mene  slane, 
I  rede  je  be  at-ant 

Or  thare  dy  any  ma.  Sir  Degmantt,  lAneoln  MS. 
In  that  maner  they  are  at-an. 

MtS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  UO. 
ATONE.  To  reconcile;  to  agree.  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  L  141 ;  Webster's  Works,  L  73 ; 
As  You  like  It,  ▼.  4.    This  verb  is  evidently 
formed  from  at  one.     Shakespeare,  Merry 
^▼es  of  Windsor,  i.  1,  has  atonement  in  the 
sense  of  reconciliation,  agreement. 
ATOP.    On  the  top ;  upon.    It  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  ^or  on;  e.  g.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Brown 
atop  of  his  new  horse  yesterday."    Var.  diaL 
ATORN.  (1)  To  run  away. 

Tho  Water  Tyrel  y-tey  that  he  wasded,  anon 
He  oiomd*  at  vaate  as  he  myite ;  that  was  hys  best 
won.  Rob,  Gioue,  p.  419. 

(2)  In  turn  ?  A  turn  ? 

Thou  hast  y-dremed  of  venesone. 

Thou  mostest  drynke  atom.    M8.  JOunote  33>  f.  4. 

(3)  Broken.   Hanti. 
ATORNE.    Attorney.    (A.^N.) 

The  same  roanere  5lt  doth  he» 
That  is  a  fals  atomi.  MS.  BoH.  48,  f .  166. 

ATORRYTE.  Authority.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  some  verses  scribbled  in  MS.  BodL 
546. 
ATOUR.    About;  around.    {A.-N.) 
Ded  buth  ray  prynoes  be  otow. 

K^ng  AHtmtmder,  4811. 
ATOURNED.    Equipped.    {A.-N,) 
And  otherwhile  he  might  him  s«, 
Ai  a  gret  ost  bi  him  tc, 
Wele  o/eurfied  ten  hundred  knightesa 
Ich  y-armed  to  his  rightes. 

air  OrphM,  ed.  Lasn^ ,  SS9L 

ATOW.    That  thou. 

Loke  atow  no  more  wepe. 
For  thl  wUf  Uth  stille  on  slepe. 

Marig  MoMdMMn,  p.  838. 

AT-PLAY.    Out  of  work.    St^f. 
AT-RAHT.   Seized;  taken  away. 

Such  reed  me  myhte  spaclychereowe. 

When  al  my  ro  were  roe  ai-roM, 

^Hghfs  I^rie  Pottry,  p.  37. 


AT-RAUGHT.    Seized. 

Who  so  ever  he  at-raug^, 
Tombel  of  bora  he  him  taught. 

Jrthomr  and  MerUn,  p.  1)1 

ATRAY.  To  trouble ;  to  vex ;  to  anger.  From 
tray.  See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1867 ;  Gor.Mnt. 
p.  350. 

He  sturte  him  up  in  a  breyd« 

In  his  herte  sore  atra^jfed.       Kifng  9f  Ibiv,  00 

ATRETE.    Continually;  distinctly.   It  is  tran 
lated  by  tractim  and  dietmcte  in  the  Promp 
Parv.  p.  17.  Baber,  in  his  glossary  to  Wickliff 
refers  to  2  Esdre  viiL  for  an  instance  of  the 
word. 

Hit  waa  gode  preyera,  I  ad  hit  atnu, 

MS.  Ftm»n,  Jrek^ohgta,  xriiL  21 

ATRICK.    An  usher  of  a  haU.  or  maiter  porter. 

MineAeu, 
ATRIE.    To  try;  to  judge. 

Chefe  Justlse  he  satte,  the  aothe  to  atriti 
For  lefe  no  loth  to  letta  the  right  lawe  to  guye. 

Petar  LangUfft,  p.  W. 

Therighteabedid  ««Me  of  tho  that  wroog  had 

nomen.  Ibid.  p.  94S. 

ATRISTUN.    Trust  {confide. 

Ther  are  thowaand  qrioea  of  wyn  aupeiadooan. 
that  is,  thing  Teynly  ordeynid  and  reynly  uaid*  and 
veynly  that  men  aitittun  in.  and  all  silk  thingis  are 
Cbrbidun  ]e  in  this,  that  thu  scfaalt  not  tak  his  nams 
in  veyn.  4pe<<«y  Ar  the  LaUarda,  p.  91 

AT.ROUTE.   To  rout;  to  put  to  flight;  to  assem- 
ble.    Heame  also  gives  the  meanings,  to  r»- 
siat,  to  gather  together. 
So  that  men  of  purchas  come  to  hym  so  gret  route. 
That  ther  naa  prince  un^ieihe  that  hym  myjte  atrovt*. 

Rob.  diNic.  p.78- 

AT-RYGHTTEZ.   Comj^etcly. 

Luke  5e  aftyre  erensang  be  armyde  ar-ryyiMes 
On  bionkes  liy  fooe  buscayle,   by  fooe  blyt^ 
streraca.  JTori*  Arthurs,  MS.  lAmeoln,  f.  62. 

AT.SCAPEN.    To  escape. 

Jetu,  thi  grace  that  is  so  fre 
In  siker  hope  do  thou  me, 
Jt-*eapen  peyne  ant  eome  to  tbflb 
To  the  bUsse  that  ay  shal  be. 

Wrighfa  l^rie  ffMCVy,  p.  7L 

AT-SITTE.  Towithstand;  to  contradict.  (i^..5.) 
See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  174 ;  Artfaour  and  Merlin, 
p.  68. 

For  ther  nas  so  god  kny5t  non  nower  a  -boute  France. 
That  in  Joustes  acholde  at-sitte  the  dynt  of  ys  launce. 

Rob.  Glome,  pw  197* 
Hise  bode  ne  durstc  he  non  at-oUt«,     HaoeMc,  SSOO. 

AT-SQUARE.    In  quarrel. 

Oft  times  yong  men  do  fall  at-tquaro. 
For  a  fine  wench  that  is  feat  and  falr& 

Withai^  Dietionario,  p.  971. 

AT-STODE.   Withstood.  Cf.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  15. 

With  sheld  and  spere  out  1-drawc 

That  hoere  dunt  at-ttode.  MS.  Digby  86,  f.iSI. 

AT-STONDE.  To  withstand. 
I  ne  wende  no5t  that  eny  man  ray  dunt  sanide  at-0tond«. 

Balk.  Olsvc.  p.  aOL 
ATT.  To. 

We  beaekene  50we  that  5e  chese  jow  jong  lordes 
and  5ong  knyghtea  that  ere  listy  mene  and  able  for 
to  su  Ae  disesse  for  to  be  with  jow ;  for  here  we  glffe 
lip  oft  armesi  if  it  be  jour  wille,  and  forsakes  thame 
for  ever.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17«  f>  3> 
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ATTACHSN.  To  «ttaoh ;  to  indite.   {A.'N,) 
Aad  comsoiMled  aeomUbU, 
Tbst  earn  at  fh*  fifBtt, 
To  mttmAam  tbo  tyrmuBti.  Ftarv  FbMifMMMf  p.  40. 

ATTACK'D-ED.    Attacked.    A  common  parti- 
ciple here,  but  more  dtenstrely  naedt  I  am 
told,  in  America. 
ATTADiT.    A   taint;   anything  hurtftiL   The 
▼erb  aeemi  to  be  used  in  somewhat  a  pecu- 
liar aenie  in  Morte  d'Arthur,  vu  266.    It  was 
also  a  tenn  in  chivahy. 
I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  otuini. 
Nor  fold  ay  &ult  in  eleuily  coln'd  excuiet. 

The  kyoK  wm  that  <Uye  hyghly  to  be  prayted,  for 
he  brake  suijj.  »peree,  beeyde  uit^gnttt  and  bare 
doano  to  (loand  a  man  of  anaet  and  hyi  hone. 

HaU»BgnryVin,t.K. 

ATTAL-SABSSIN.  Aooording  to  Cowell  and 
Kennett,  the  inhabitanta  of  Cornwall  call  an 
old  mine  that  is  given  over  by  this  name.  The 
latter  says,  **  probably  because  the  Saxons  em- 
ployd  the  Saracens  in  those  labours." 
ATTAME.  (1)  To  commence ;  to  begin.  {A,'N.) 
Also,  to  broach  a  Tcssd  of  liquor,  as  in  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  aiiamino. 
And  thcreapoo  he  tchulde  anone  aMeme 

of  neve,  and  for  the  more  honoure. 

I««^0«fe.  JK&  Soe.  AitHq.  134,  f.  8 
t,  qood  he,  eo  mote  I  ride  or  go. 
Bat  1  be  mery,  y-wto  I  wol  be  blamed ; 
And  right  anon  hJi  tale  he  hath  9ttmmed. 

Chmucer,  Qtni.  T.  14824. 

Tbcve  waa  Bene  aodie  ctthcn  Adam  dide  utame 
The  fknie  lo  ola^  for  eyther  halte  or  lame. 

JI9.Ae.^tiei9.ia4.  f.l. 
To  fed;  to  taste. 

For  eichin  that  payae  was  first  named, 
Waa  aer  more  wofuU  payne  oMajned. 

Chmum^t  Dreatm,  fi06. 

(3)  To  hvt ;  to  injure.  This  is,  I  beUeve,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Chaiioer's  Dreame, 
1128,  which  Tyrwhitt  ooijectures  to  be  iftt- 


(2) 


Of  fak  tdiolder  the  awerd  glod  doun. 
That  bothe  platei  and  haubeijoun 

He  caif  atoo  y  plight, 
Al  to  the  naked  hide  y-irbt 
And  nought  of  fletche  oisiiMd  la 
Thnidi  grace  of  God  Almlght. 

Op  •/  WanolM§,  p.  9S5, 
ATTAB.    After.    Saiop, 
ATTASKD.    Blamed.    See  Akpt 
Yon  are  much  more  tia^d  tot  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  pralird  for  harmful  mlldncm.     tOmg  L$ar,  1. 4. 
ATTAST.    To  taste.    See  Dial  of  Great  MoraL 
p.  94. 
And  to  ooB  flrute  la  ipecyall  he  had  grete  hast, 
Hia  ^ptyda  was  desirous  therof  to  atuut. 

MS,  iMtd  416,  t  61. 

ATTE«    At  the.    (^.-&) 

And  thanne  setcn  somme. 
And  songen  olfe  nale.  PUn  PlcMghmoHt  p.  1S4. 
ATTE-FROME.     Immediately.    {A,^)     See 
Kyng  Ahsannder,  5356. 

With  that  came  a  sergeant  prickand, 
Oentll  he  waa  and  well  speijund ; 
To  Sir  Ouy  Is  he  come. 
And  him  be  gret  oIM/Vmm. 

ElMt  Xte,  Urn,  U.  la 


ATTELE.    To  aim ;  to  design ;  to  conjecture  i 
to  go  towards ;  to  approadi ;  to  judge.    See 
Sir  F.  Madden's  glossary,  in  ▼.  and  &tle. 
The  emperowr  cntred  in  a  wey  crene  to  atteU 
To  have  bruttenet  that  bor  and  the  abaie  leththen. 

frur.  and  th«  W«rw{f,  p.  •• 

Foff-thl  aa  annter  in  erde  I  aftle  to  idiawe. 

SifT  Gate^iffM,  p.  4« 

ATTEMPEBALLT.    Temperately. 

That  mane  es  nojte  mekUles  at  eommead  that 
alwayes  lyAs  la  disesse  {  hot  he  es  gretly  to  com- 
mand that  la  Tschas  lyfti  atUmptraUn, 

MS.  Uneain  A.  1. 17*  f. ». 

ATTEMPERAUNCE.  Temperance.  See  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  194,  209  \  and  the 
example  under  Frataur. 

AjmI  soYeraynly  sIm  had  mitemparmmm* 
l^dguU,  M8.jMhmole  »,  L  II. 

ATTEMPRE.  (1)  Temperate.  {A.-N.)  In 
Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  189,  we  have 
a/feiMj^rmf  in  the  same  sense.  SeeMaundevile's 
Trayels,  p.  276. 

Atttmprt  diete  was  all  hire  physike. 
And  exerdse,  and  hertca  sufflsance. 

CSbavcer,  Oanf .  T,  14SI4. 

(2)  To  make  temperate.  SeeTnnlus  andCreseide, 

L954. 

Thar  may  no  welthe  ne  poTerte 
Jnamjfn  bom  to  the  deccrta. 

Gower,  US,  Soe.  Jntlg.  IM.  f.  47. 

ATTEMPRELT.    Temperately.    (A..N.) 
Govemeth  you  also  of  your  diete 
AUtm^ffUf,  and  namely  in  this  hete. 

Chmnttr,  CmiU,  T,  1319t. 
ATTEMPTATE.    An  attempt 

As  herunto  the  kynge  manraylith  gretly  off  thys 
presumptuose  attemptau  usydde  by  the  Frenchemen 
In  hys  streme,  and  takyth  tlie  same  Terxaye  dls- 
pleasantly.  8tai9  Papmrt,  I.  flS. 

ATTENDABLT.  Attentively.  Palsgrave  has 
aitendable,  attentive. 

Beouiae  they  scbolde  the  more  aitmidablif  study  and 
werke  the  more  spedyly  aboute  the  thyngcs  that 
myghte  cause  and  haste  ther  ddyYcraunce. 

MS.Jrwid9ll4S. 

ATTENT.  Attentive.   Shakespeare  baa  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  L  2.    See  also  Richardson^  in  v. 
While  other  rustlcks.  Icsse  atteiti 
To  prayers  then  to  merryment. 

Hmrriek's  WorJt*,  L 140. 

ATTER.  (1)  Poison.  {A.-S.)  Hence,  corrupt 
matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer,  as  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  16,  where  it  is  translated  by  umiet. 
This  latter  is  also  the  provincial  use  of  the 
word ;  Porby  has  it,  and  Skinner  gives  it  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word,  in  which  county  it  now 
seems  to  be  obsolete.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  says  it  was  nsed  in  Sussex  in  the  same 
sense.    See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  243. 

Of  Tych  a  werm  that  atur  bereth. 
Other  it  stlngeth,  other  it  tereth. 

OtPtfbmr^*  Oetavtan,  p.  57* 
Thai  sharped  thar  tung  als  nedder  so, 
JUtrt  of  ioakfla  undir  llppcs  of  tho. 

Jf«.Jtodl.48S,f.87. 

(2)  An  otter. 

Take  heare  cattcs,  dogges  too, 
JUw  and  foxe,  flllie,  mare  alsoe. 

GftesrsrPteKe,  i.tt. 
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(3)  Attire;  tmj. 
In  Talewe  eke  much  more  did  coit  hit  wendiei  pall, 
Th«B  aU  th'  tfflvr  ii  worth  thmk  coT«reth  altrM  tenne. 
_  Jppend,  to  W,  Mapet,  p.  S7S- 

ATTERCOP.  A  spider.  (^.-5L)  It  is  tnmslAted 
by  aranea  u  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  16,  and  the 
provincial  glouariet  give  it  also  the  sense  of  a 
spider's  web,  as  Ray,  Kennett,  and  others.  See 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  140,  and  the  list  of  old  words 
prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  first  sense.  Stanihurst, 
in  his  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  11,  says  a 
spider  was  called  an  attereap  in  some  parts  of 
that  country,  and  even  in  FIngaL  Pegge  ex- 
plains it,  "the  venomous  spider,"  which  agrees 
with  the  etymology  from  a^/«r,  poison ;  though 
cobweb,  which  was  andentiy  spdt  cqpweft, 
may  have  been  derived  from  tiie  kfeter  part  of 
the  word;  Dut.  Kop,  a  spider;  Welah,  Cap  or 
Coppin,  In  the  North  of  England,  the  term 
is  appUed  to  a  peevish,  ill-naturod  perun,  not 
exclusively  to  the  female  sex,  as  Mr.  Brockett 
seems  to  say. 

ATTERLOTHE.  Nightshade.  It  is  the  transla- 
tion of  moreUa  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS. 
HarL  978,  f.  25. 

ATTERLT.     Utterly.    Skbmer. 

ATTERMITE.    An  ill-natured  person.    North. 

ATTERN.   Fierce;  cruel;  snarling.     Gkme, 

ATTERT.  Purulent  BoMt.  Irascible ;  choleric. 
Weit.  Clearly  connected  with  attry,  veno- 
mous, q.  y.  Chaucer  speaks  of  atUy  anger  in 
the  Persones  Tale,  p.  63. 

ATTERYNG,    Venomous.  {A,-S.) 

On  faee  and  hoodk  thel  had  gret  naylei. 
And  gntta  honiea  and  atUrpng  uylya. 
IVfulale,  p.  6. 

ATTEST.    Attestation;  testimony. 
An  csperaooa  to  obatlnataly  itroog. 
That  doth  hiTcrt  theoMuf  of  eyes  and  ean. 

2VottN«  and  OruMm,  v.  S. 

ATTETNANT.    Attainable;  appertaining. 
To  JoyiM  luche  a  worke,  or  It  to  rectify. 
To  me  it  lemeth  lo  farre  tette  awryc. 
In  tyme  of  yeares,  to  other  dyieordaimte. 
That  to  my  duUe  wytte  it  ii  not  utUgnant, 

AMm'e  CkrrmUU,  pni. 

ATTETNT.    Convicted. 

At  London  the!  wer  oM^ynf,  d9cxi  wai  mad  for  thate. 

Idmgtqff*  Ohrenicto,  p.  1S9. 

ATTICE.  A  carpenter's  tool ;  an  adze.  Someraet. 
ATTINCTURE.    Attainder. 

la  what  caae  the  rlghte  of  the  matter  wu  theire, 
•od  whether  aoye  oMnetun,  lUtute,  or  alyenacion, 
wen  made  by  aoye  of  the  attnoeeten  of  this  gentle> 
man*  by  wlikh  his  ryghte  were  extincte. 

jirehitologiat  xxviH.  188. 

ATTIRES.    The  horns  of  a  stag.   Skinner  says, 

«  comua  cervi  adulta,  q.  d.  cervi  omamenta." 
ATTIiE.    Rubbish,  refiose,  or  stony  matter.    A 

miniagterm. 
kTTOWD.    filled  with  small  particles ;  thick. 

Whereas  meos  breaths  doe  instantly  congeale. 

And  attam'd  mists  Cume  Instantly  to  luyle. 

Draift9it*9  Potm»,  p.  S64. 

ATTONE.    Altogetner. 

And  his  f^h  blood  did  frlese  with  feareflill  oold. 
That  all  his  sences  seem'd  berefte  oitons. 

The  Faerit  Queme,  II.  i.  4S. 


ATTONES.    At  once.  North. 

And  thenne  they  alyght  sodenly,  and  settc  their 
handes  npon  hym  all  attorug,  and  toke  hym  pr7soaer» 
and  soo  ledde  hym  unto  the  castel. 

Marta  fArlhw^   L  31ft. 


Fair  queen  of  love,  I  loVd  not  all  mttomt 

PmUfa  Works,   i.  41. 

ATTORNEY.    A  deputy.    This  original  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  is  used  in  the  Alchemist,  iL  1. 
See  also  Hawkins's  EngL  Dram.  i.  40.  Shake- 
speare makes  a  verb  of  it  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, V.  1. 
ATTOUR.  (1)  A  head-dress.  {A.^N.) 
Nor  1  nil  makin  mencioun 
Nor  of  her  robe,  nor  of  tresour 
Of  broche,  ne  of  her  riehe  ooew^ 
Ne  of  her  girdle  about  her  side. 

Asm.  t/tht  Rese,  Sfflt. 

(2)  Around.  (A.'N.)  See  Mour. 

Mttntr  his  belte  his  liart  locliis  hde, 
Feltrid  unteire,  or  f^  with  Arostis  laora. 

T$tlamtnt  vf  CrtmHn^   lO. 

ATTOURNE.    To  return. 

For  there  he  woulde  no  longer  make  sojourae. 
But  with  Troyans  to  their  lande  nttrngrn: 

Hard^l^B  Canmlcie,  f.  14. 

ATTOURNEMENT.  A  law  term,  defined  by 
Minshen  to  be  "  a  yeelding  of  a  tenant  unto 
a  new  lord."  See  also  Wright's  Monastic  LeU 
ters,  p.  88;  Holinshed,  Chron.  of  Ireland, 
p.  102. 

ATTRACT.    An  attraction. 

For  then  thdr  late  attraeU  decline* 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prkk'd  wine. 
HwObnu,  III.  I.  ««. 

ATTRAITS.    Flattery.    Skhmer. 

ATTRAP.  To  entrap.  {Fr,)  It  sometimes  meaaa 
to  dress,  to  adorn.    See  Richardson,  in  v. 

The  king  aoeompaiiled  with  the  Dukes  of  Someflw 
set  and  Excester,  and  other  of  the  line  of  LaD<- 
caster,  determined  derely  to  art  on  the  Duke  a/ 
Yorke  and  his  oonfederates,  and  them  by  fbice  diher 
utterly  to  vanqubh,  or  by  pollecy  to  uurmp  aod 
bring  to  oonf usioo.  BmU,  Htmp  Vh  f.  9S. 

ATTRIBUTION.    Seems  to  be  used  by  Shake- 
speare, 1  Henry  IV.  iv.  1,  for  eommenigatUm. 
ATTRID.    Poisoned.  {A.^.) 

Archars  with  arows  with  attrid  barbis. 

M9.  Jthrnda  44,  f.  4ft. 

ATTRITION.    Grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  punishment.    See  Tyndall,  quoted 
by  Richardson,  in  v. 
ATTROKIEN.    To  foil  (A.^S.) 

1  nolle  noQft  fastlnde  late  lUm  go» 

Tliat  heo  beon  OTer<oae» 
AndeKroMsn  bl  thewelelbr  feblesae. 
That  honger  hem  habbe  l-nome. 

MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  1- 
ATTRT.   Venomous ;  poisonous.  (A.^.) 
He  shal  hem  smyte  and  do  to  Ujti 
He  ihal  hem  jyve  fUl  aitrp  dynt. 

Cmrtot  Muftdi,  US.  Cbtt.  2Vifi.  OuUab.  f .  ISl 
With  Iren,  fuyr,  or  atM  bcest. 
How  that  ever  thd  may  hardest.        Mi.  t  Ut. 
ATTUR.    Hotter. 

As  owre  the  glcde  attmr  ys  feyro. 
MS.  Qmtab.  Ff.Li»  t  M. 

ATTWEEN.    Between.     Far.  dud. 
AttwuH  too  thoevys  nayled  to  a  ti«b 

l^dgaufi  Jflner  I^Mme,  p. 
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ITTTSB.    To  entice. 

Sntauutat,  avoyde  the  oompaay 

Of  them  that  playe  at  cardn  or  dyia  i 
For  yf  that  ye  them  haunte,  truely 
To  tbafte  shall  they  you  loooe  ait^M. 

Ane.  PottUml  TmeU,  p.  11. 
ATUGON.    Dnwxu     Vertteffon. 
AT.UNDERE.    In  subjection. 

Prayca  hym  for  the  pet,  and  profytt  ftiUe  large 
To  hafe  pcciA  of  the  Pope,  that  put  was  at-umUrt. 
Mortt  Jfthun,  US,  Unmin,  f.  87. 
AT-YORE.     Before.  Rob.  Gloue. 
aT-WAPED.    Escaped. 

What  wylde  so  eriwip<rf  wy^M  that  echottan, 

Wata  al  to-iaeed  and  rent*  at  the  rceayt. 

SUfr  Gflioayfie,  p.  44. 

A-TWATN.    In  two;  asunder.  See  Southey*s 
notes  to  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  ii.  472. 
And  def  ya  hody  ereue  a-ftMifyn 
With  that  etroDge  fpryng. 

.   JCa.  .iMmele  SS,  f.  at. 

A-TWSS.    In  two.   North. 
ATWEEL.    Very  welL    NoHh. 
kTWlS.  (1)  Asunder ;  in  two.  Stfblk.    See 
Bitmn's  Asc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  65  ;  Sir  Tristrem, 
pp.  152, 271 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  3589. 
She  aad  her  toooe  was  departed  oftHn, 
For  he  and  she  were  to  nye  kynne. 

1^  D^iori,  000. 
(2)  To  part  asunder. 

ThefliEste  payne  of  theieren. 

That  je  me  herd  byfore  nereut 

Ys  Che  grete  drede  that  the  soole  ys  inne. 

Whan  the  bodye  aad  yt  schal  a4wjfnn«, 

MS,  Laud,  488. 

AT-WIRCHE.  To  work  against;  to  do  evil 
work  to. 

Al  that  trowe  on  Jhetu  Crist, 
Thai  food  at-icirdbe  All  wo. 
Se^ta  Mtrgrttt,  p.  103. 

ATWIST.    Disagreement     North.  In  Somer- 

letahire  it  is  used  for  twitted, 
AT-WIST.     Knew. 

Another  dal  Clarice  arist. 
And  Blauncheflour  af-toist 
WhI  hi  made  so  iooge  demoere. 

HarUhormU  Mtt.  Taht,  p.  lOS. 
And  thou  In  thine  halle  me  sle. 
For  tralsoun  It  worth  at-wUe  the. 
Pr «/  War%rtk0,  p.  151. 

ATWITB.  To  twit ;  to  upbraid.  (J,^.)  See  Rob. 
Gloac.  !>.  33;  State  Papers,  iii.  23.  In  our 
seeond  example  it  is  used  for  the  participle. 
See  jitwot. 

Sir  steward,  that  was  Irel  y-smlte. 

In  uaworthschip  it  worth  the  atwilB, 

Gv  9f  WanaOttt  p.  Itt. 

He  was  wroth,  ye  schul  here  wlte. 

For  Merlin  hadde  him  tUwite. 
JrtHow  and  MerUn,  p.  341. 

ATWIXE.  Between.  See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  865. 
How  flrst  thesparke  was  fcjrndled  of  envie 
Atwin  Oreicys  aad  hem  of  Troye  town. 
MS.  JHgbw  M8,  f.2 

ATWIXT.  Between.  Af^ott.  See  the  Faerie 
Qaeene,  I.  yiii  13.  The  Prompt  Panr.  gives 
9twjfx^ne,  atufe^pyn,  and  aiwyxt ;  and  atwixm 
oocozi  in  Troilus  and  Cresdde,  L  418. 

4TW0.    In  two;  asunder.    Went. 

AVMCrle  is  Che  gretcst  theft  that  may  be ;  for  it 


is  theft  of  body  and  of  soule,  and  it  is  like  to  homt> 
cide.  for  it  kenreth  efivo  and  breketh  atwo  hem  that 
first  were  made  oo  flesh.  Ptraetua  Tals,  p.  104. 

ATWOT.    Twitted;  upbraided. 

The  loTerd  let  make  a  grct  fere. 
And  let  of-sende  a  aeyghdxmr, 
leh  uoderstonde  a  god  harbour. 
And  set  his  wif  forth  fot-hot. 
And  hire  misdedes  hire  otwet. 

Assyn  Asf  er,  U9^ 
The  soudan  cleped  hem  Ibt-hot, 
And  his  somes  deth  hem  atwot, 

Oif  nf  Wanrtke,  p.  Sf 
AT-TANCE.    At  once.    North. 
ATTL.  (1)  Furniture;  attire.  See  the  example 
from  Robert  of   Gloucester,  quoted  under 
Jtejfni. 
(2)  To  array;  to  accoutre.    (A.'N) 
So  that,  at  certeyn  day  y-^et.  to  thys  batayle  hit  eome, 
A  lute  wythoute  Parys,  atpttd  wel  y-nou. 

Hob.GUme.v.\BA. 

A-TYMB.    On  a  time. 

J-tymt,  to  speke  myd  hys  moder,  to  Engekmd  he  com. 

An  gret  fole  of  Normandye  myd  hym  hyder  he  aome. 

Rpb.  Ghue.  p.  896. 
ATTR.    Attire;  ornaments.    {A.^N.) 
Theo  at^  was  therein  se  riehe. 
In  al  this  world  ays  him  aon  llche. 

J[^ng  Jitmunder,  7689. 

AU.    AIL    North.    Tusser,  p.  174,  has  ^tCNfor 
August,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
though  perhaps  from  Ft.  Jo^t. 
AUBADE.    A  serenade.    Mhuheu.   (^.) 
AUBBRK.    Ahawberk. 

Ambtrk,  aketoun,  aad  tcheM, 
Was  mani  to-broken  la  that  feld. 

Artlumr  andMtrtin,  p.  S21. 

AUCET.  So  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  reads,  in  the  Coxcomb,  iv.  4.  The 
second  folio  reads  awkeward — "  What  awke- 
ward  words  they  use  beyond  the  seas !" 
Mr.  Dyoe  reads  tawey  [saucy?]  in  his  edition, 
liL  187.  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  must 
be  preferred  to  conjectural  emendation,  but 
aucey  may  be  right,  and  some  form  of  mtkt  q.y. 
AUCTE.    Property. 

To-morwen  shal  makea  the  Are, 
Aad  vuet§  the  yeTcn,  aad  riche  make. 

flaM/o»,SS1. 

AUCTORITEE.  A  text  of  scripture,  or  of  some 
celebrated  writer.  {Lat.)  See  Notes  to  Rish- 
anger's  Chronicle,  p.  111. 

But,  dame,  here  as  we  rlden  by  the  wsy. 
Us  nedeth  not  to  spekea  but  of  game, 
Aad  let  aileferires*  in  Goddes  aame 
To  preching,  aad  to  soole  eke  ot  clerglc. 

Chaucer,  Cam.  T.  6856. 

AUCTOUR.    An  author.  {Lot.) 

By  witte  of  maa,  al  thynge  that  is  eoatiyyed 
Staadithe  la  propordoune,  plainly  to  octiclude. 
la  olde  aueUnm  lyke  as  it  Is  discryved. 
Whether  It  be  depnesse  or  longitude. 

LtfdgaH^t  Minor  Poemi,  p.  8flL 

AUCTNTURE.    A  cincture. 

And  also  holy  watyr  uppon  theeonday  ia  deda 
Oerya  by  the  prebt  that  of  the  hatha  cure« 
Yn  tyme  of  aede  is  for  thy  holy  amcjnttura. 

JfSr.  Land  416,  f.4t. 

AUDACIOUS.    This  word  was  not  alwayt  used 
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by  our  early  writers  in  a  bad  sense,  but  fre- 
quently meant  no  more  than  liberal  or  com- 
mendable boldness.   See  Lome's  Labours  Lost, 

V.  1. 

A  UD-FARAND.  A  term  applied  to  children  who 
have  copied  the  manners  of  elderly  people. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  a  forward 
or  old-growing  child,  as  children  are  said  to 
be  aud-farand  when  they  are  witty  or  wise 
beyond  their  years,  apud  Boreales."  Kennett 
derives  it  from  A.-S.  Faran,  See  also  his 
Glossary,  ed.  1816,  p.  72. 

AUD-FASHINT.  Grave;  sagacious;  ingenious. 
North, 

AUDIENCE.     Hearing.     Chaucer. 

AUD-PEG.  An  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  made  of 
skimmed  milk.    North, 

AUEN.    Own. 

Qui  raid  I  him  servis  yield  ? 
Al  sal  be  at  myn  auen  weild. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpat.  A.  iii.  f.  4. 

AUFYN.  The  bishop  at  chess  was  formerly  so 
called,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  oA/S/,  an  elephant,  that  being  the 
piece  which  took  the  place  of  the  bishop  in 
the  East.  In  the  tract  De  Vetuta^  falsely 
ascribed  to  Ovid,  the  following  pieces  are  men- 
tioned as  used  in  chess, — Miki  et  Afyinutt 
JRoccutt  BeXt  Virgo,  Pedesgue.  See  Ducange, 
in  v.  Afyhmut;  and  A^yn, 

So  yn  a  day,  at  he  pleidc  at  the  chene,  and  by- 
helde  the  kyng  wtte  yn  the  pley,  aomtyroe  hy  and 
■omtyme  k>we»  among  ai^fyna  and  pownys,  he 
tnought  therwithe  that  hit  wolde  be  lo  with  him, 
for  he  ihuldedey,  and  be  hid  uiidir  erthe. 

Oatta  ttomatwrum,  p.  61. 
And  of  awfytm  eke  also 
On  hir  lyde  the  had  two, 
Wroght  of  a  itone  of  grete  fame, 
Eliotropia  wai  the  name.      MS.  Fairfas,  16. 
NUGENT.    August;  noble. 

Hayle.  cumly  kyngis  omgmtl 

Good  fun,  I  pray  yoa  whedder  ar  ye  ment. 

Sharp*9  0»9.  M^H,  p.  101. 

AUGGERES.    Agues. 

A  man  that  it  here  y-hunge  and  lyght, 
Tho  never  to  stalworthe  and  whight. 
And  ooraly  df  thape,  lovely  and  fayr, 
jiuggwee  and  ruelles  wUl  loon  apayr. 

J.  dt  Wugtbv  {HampoU),  p.  5. 

AUGHENE.    Own. 

He  covetyd  noghte  to  dye,  if  it  were  plttyng  to 
the  Fadire  of  hevene ;  and  never  the  lene  hl«  am^t0n0 
Fadlre  wolde  noghte  here  hym. 

MS.  Unealn  A.  i.  17.  f.  179. 

AUGHT.    (I)  Possessions;  property.   (A.'S.) 
He  highrh  hero  aughtte  and  gret  nobleyB, 
He  schulden  hit  hele  and  ben  m  pel*. 

KyngAIUaundtr,  6884. 

Havelok  hia  lone  he  him  tauhte. 

And  hlM  two  douhtres,  and  al  hi»  auhte.    Haveiok,  8815. 

(2)  Possessed.  See  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  126; 
Sevyn  Sa^,  1336 ;  Ipomydon,  1422. 

King  Triamottrt  elders  It  laught, 

King  Darri  turn  time  it  aught.   Q^  vf  WarwOu,  p.  313. 

(3)  Ought;  owed.    East. 

For  mi  lordes  doubter  sehe  in. 
And  ich  his  nori,  fonothe  y-wiSt 
Therefore  ich  aught  him  trewethe  here. 

C^  <{/'  fVaruHkt,  p.  7. 


(4)  Anything ;  at  alL    {A.'S.) 

And  as  they  were  in  great  aventure. 
They  saw  a  drowmonnd  out  of  mcmvei 
The  drowmouud  was  so  hevy  fraught. 
That  nnethe  myght  it  saylen  ought. 

Riehard  Q»er  4a  Uon,  U9L 

(5)  Eight 

That  es  at  saye*  a  twdvemonthe  and  m^fhta  mo- 
nethes  talle  thou  lyift,  and  thane  he  that  thou  trai*- 
iei  one  talle  giflb  thee  a  drynke  of  dedd. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  40. 
They  ocupyede  the  empyre  aughte  score  wynttyrs. 

Morte  Jrthurt,  MS.  Uneoln,  f .  56. 

AUGHTED.    Cost. 

Bevit  did  on  his  acquetoun. 
That  had  aughted  many  a  town. 

RlU^t  Mat,  lliMs.  il.  III. 
AUGHTENE.    The  eighth. 

One  the  aughtena  day  of  thi  byrthe  here. 
That  the  Ante  day  cs  of  the  newe  |ere, 
Cirrumcyisede  in  body  walde  thou  be, 
Alles  the  law  was  thane  in  sere  contr^. 

MS.  Uneatn  A.  i.  17.  f.  ]90i 
Aftyr  the  augf^tenda  day,  wheoe  nndronne  es  rungrae. 
Thou  salle  be  hevedede  in  hye,  and  with  honse  draweoe* 

ITof^e  ^rfftwre,  MS.  Lbunln,  f.  88. 

AUGHTS.    Any  considerable  quantity.   North. 

This  is  probably  connected  with  aught,  q.  v. 
AIGHT-WHERE.    Anywhere.    (A,^S.) 
As  wolde  God  above  that  I  had  give 
My  blode  and  fleshe,  so  that  I  might  live 
With  the  bones  that  he  had  amght-whera  a  wife 
For  hit  estate,  for  eoche  alustle  life 
She  shouldln  ledin  with  thk  liutie  knight. 

E^pmptfla  and  Medaa,  ITS* 

AUGLE.  To  ogle.  North.  Kennett  gives  this 
form  of  the  word  in  his  gloaaaxy,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  f.  25. 
AUGRIM-STONES.  Counters  fbmerly  used  in 
arithmetic,  and  which  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed  long  after  the  introduction  of  Arabic 
numerals.  In  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2,  the 
down  says, "  Let  me  see ; — ^Bvery  leven  wether 

tods;  every  tod  yields pound  and  odd 

shilling :  fiifteen  hundred  shorn, — what  comes 
the  wool  to? — I  cannot  ddt  without  eoumierg," 
His  aatrelabre,  iMiging  for  his  art, 
His  ati^TJm-efoiiM,  layen  faiie  apart 
On  shelves  couched  at  his  beddcs  bed. 
His  pieese  y-oovered  with  a  faldhig  red* 

Chancer,  Cant,  T.  39161. 

AUGUELLE.  A  kind  of  hsh,  mentioned  in  an 
old  document  quoted  m  Davies'a  York  Records, 
p.  124.    Qu.  Anguelle. 

AUGULKOC.  This  word  occurs  in  some  glosses 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibbles- 
worth,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83.  The 
French  is  vn  tregn.    Qu.  AnguUsoc, 

AUGURIOUS.    Predicting. 

[  belceve  the  scruple  those  augHri»»K  people  in 
•uch  kind  of  accidents  have,  would  have  made  this 
man  have  abandoned  me  to  the  fury  of  tboee  eursed 


A  Qmleal  MUtwy  o/tha  World  in  tha  Moer,  1660. 

AUGURYNE.    A  fortune-teUer. 

And  treuly  I  have  seen  of  Paynemes  and  Sara- 
sines,  that  men  deipen  tuq^n^naa,  that  whan  wee 
ryden  in  armes  in  dyverse  contrees  upon  oure  er<e- 
myes,  be  the  flyenge  of  foules  tbel  wolde  telle  us  the 
prenosticaciouns  oc'  thlnges  that  felle  aftre. 

Maundaait^a  TraoaUt  p.  167. 
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AUGTTSTA.    A  ctnt  tenn  for  the  mistress  of  a 
boose  of  fll-fame.    See  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
ed.  Gifford,  ir.  46. 
AUHTEN.    Eig^t. 

^^hten  fevt  Edgar  icgned  kyug  and  lire ; 
He  lies  In  tombe  in  the  abbey  of  Glastenbtre. 

Lcngto/f*  ChrDRieto,  p.  36. 

AtJK.  loTerted;  confused.  In  the  East  of  Eng- 
land, bells  are  *' mng  auk"  to  give  alarm  of 
fire;  and  Palsgrave  has,  "I  rynge  auke- 
warde,  je  sonne  abransle."  It  was  formerly 
the  general  custom  to  ring  bells  backward  in 
cases  of  fire.  See  Gifford's  Maasinger,  L  236. 
Tbe  older  meaning  is  angry,  ill-natured,  as  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  18 ;  where  we  also  have, 
^  mrke,  or  wronge,  HnUter"  This  last  sense 
is  still  in  use  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
Tuaser  tells  us  that  bad  husbandry  droops  '*  at 
fortune  so  ante"  See  the  Five  Hundred  Points, 
1573,  f.  58.  An  auk  stroke  is  a  backward 
stroke,  as  in  Palsgrave,  f.  18 ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 
L  148,  284.  Brockett  says  that  the  word  is 
applied  to  a  stupid  or  clumsy  person  in  the 
North  of  England. 

3e  that  Uste  hat  to  lyth,  or  luflfea  for  to  here 
Off  ddcia  of  aide  tTme,  and  of  thcire  awke  dedy$. 
Morte  Jrthwrtt  MS*  UneolHt  f.  63. 

AUKERT.    Awkward.     For.  dial. 

AUL.  An  alder.  Herefordik.  The  following  is 
a  country  proverb : 

When  the  bud  of  the  ml  is  ai  big  aa  the  trout'*  eye. 
Then  that  flsh  is  in  season  In  the  river  Wye. 

AULD.    (1)  Old.     Var,  dial, 

(2)  The  first  or  best,  a  phrase  used  in  games. 
**Thstistbeaif/(fbowL"    Eatt. 

(3)  Great.  North,  It  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  otf  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 
See  Pegge's  Anecdotes,  p.  100. 

AULD-ANE.  ThedeviL  North,  Perhaps  the 
more  usual  term  is  AuUUNick, 

AULJ).LANG.SYNE.  A  favourite  phrase  in  the 
North,  by  which  old  persons  express  their  re- 
collections of  former  kindnesses  and  juvenile 
enjoyments,  in  times  long  since  past, — ^immor- 
talised by  the  song  of  Bums,  "  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot."    See  Brockett,  in  v. 

AULD-THRIFT.  Wealth  accumulated  by  the 
successive  frugality  of  a  long  race  (tf  ancestors. 
North. 

AULEN.    Of  alder.   Herefbrd»h, 

AULN.  A  French  measure  of  5  ft.  7  in.  said  by 
I>ewis  to  be  used  in  Kent. 

AUM.  (1)  An  aim.  Palsgrave,  f.  18,  has, "  ^tfme 
or  maike,  esme.'' 

(2)  An  ehn.    North. 

(3)  Allum.    North. 

AU^iA«    A  sort  of  pancake.    This  is  given  by 
Boucher  as  a  Herefordshire  word,  but  it  seems 
to  be  now  obsolete. 
AUMAIL.    To  enameL    It  is  a  substantive  in 
Syr  Gawayne,  p.  1 1. 
All  bai'd  vith  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld 
With  corlooa  andckes,  and  full  fayre  auma^ld 

Tk0  FaerU  Queene,  II.  iil.  27. 

hVMJdST,    Almoat.    North. 


AUMBES-AS.    Ambes-as,  q.  v. 

Ake  i-hered  beo  swete  Jhcsu  Crist, 

Huy  cuten  aumbee^.        MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  107 

Stille,  stllle.  Satanas ! 

The  is  fallen  a«ifi6cJM  /        MS.  IH^  M,  f .  1 10. 

AUMBLE.    An  ambUng  pace.    {A.-N.) 
His  stede  was  all  dapple  gray. 
It  goth  an  aumbU  in  the  way. 

Chaueett  Cant.  T.  1881^ 

AUMBRE-STONE.    Amber.   PaUgrave. 
AUMBRY.      A  cupboard;  a  pantry.    North. 
Sometimes  spelt  aumery^  or  aumry. 
Some  slovens  ttmn  sleeping  no  sooner  be  up, 
Bui  hand  Is  lu  aumbrie,  and  nose  in  the  cup. 

2WMf'«  FfM  Hundred  Point*,  1S73,  li.  5. 

AUMELET.    An  omelet.    Shiimer. 

AUMENER.    A  purse.    (A.-N.) 

Than  of  his  aumener  he  drough 
A  little  keie  feti«e  i-nough, 
Whiche  waa  of  gold  polishid  dere. 

Rom.  qftke  Iloee,90B7' 

AUMENERE.    An  almoner. 

Seynt  Jone,  the  aumenere, 
Seyth  Pers  was  an  okerere. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  {.  ST' 

AUMER.    To  cast  a  shadow  over ;  to  shadow. 
The  substantive  is  spelt  aumerd.     It  cor- 
responds to  the  old  word  umbre.     Crtt9en. 
AUMERE.    A  purse.    Tyrwhitt  considers  this 
to  be  a  corruption  of  aumener,  q.  v. 
Were  streighte  glovis  with  aumere 
or  sillte,  and  alway  with  gode  chere 
Thou  yeve,  if  that  thou  have  ridiease. 

Rom.  qfthe  RM9,  2B71. 
AUMONE.    AUns.     Skmner. 
AUMOUS.    Quantity.     When  a  labourer  has 
been  filling  a  cart  with  manure,  com,  &c.  he 
vhXL  say  at  last  to  the  carter  or  waggoner, 
**  Haven't  ya  got  your  aumoiu.**    Line. 
AUMPEROUR.    An  emperor. 
The  aumperour  Frederic  and  the  king  Philip  of  Prance, 
Alle  hii  wende  to  Jerusalem  to  do  gode  chaunce. 

Rat.  GUmc  p.  4IB. 
Ore  Loverd  wende  mid  isdesdples 

Into  Philipes  londe ; 
Cesares  brothur  the  aun^Mrour 

Can  Is  desdples  fonde.         MS,  Laud,  108,  f.  L 
AUMPH.    Awry ;  aslant    Salop. 
AUMRS.    A  cupboard.    North, 
AUMRY-SOAL.    "  A  hole,"  says  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033, "  at  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard." 
I  laid  um  here,  under  the  awmr^-eoal. 

Yorkahire  JHalogue,  p.  44. 

AUMS-ASE.  Literally,  two  aces,  the  lowest 
throw  in  the  dice.  It  seems,  however,  from  a 
curious  extract  in  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
ii.  314,  an  old  game  at  dice  was  so  called. 

AUMUS.  Alms.  North,  Thoresby,  in  his 
Letter  to  Ray,  1703,  spells  it  awmou. 

AUNCEL.  A  kind  of  knd-sale  weight,  prohi. 
bited  by  statute  on  account  of  its  great  uncer- 
tainty. See  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  512.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  from  Piers  Ploughman,  Mr. 
Wright's  manuscript  reads  otmcer,  which 
can  hardly  be  correct.  "  Awncell  weight,  as 
I  have  been  informed,"  says  Cowell,  Interpre- 
ter,  1658,  « is  a  kind  of  weight  with  scales 
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hanging,  or  hooks  £utened  at  each  end  of  a 
staff,  which  a  man  lifteth  up  upon  hii  fore- 
finger or  hand,  and  so  discemeih  the  equality 
or  difference  between  the  weight  and  the  thing 
weighed ;"  and  he  afterwards  adda,  "  a  man  (tf 
good  credit  once  certified  mee  that  it  it  stil 
uaed  in  Leaden-all  at  London  among 
butchen." 

Ac  the  pound  that  she  paled  by 
PdMd  a  quatron  moore 
Thao  mya  owcn*  •uncer, 
WhoMwey«dtnithe.  Ptorv  PJottfAfnon,  p.  90. 
AUNCBTBRSS.    Ancestors.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  this  word  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Skelton,  L 128,  has 
mmettry  for  ancettry. 
So  lehaltow  gete  god  lot  and  gratli  be  mentkked, 
Ashmal  thia  aimerterMor  thow  were  bigetcn. 

WiU.  entf  ttu  Wtrw9{f,  p.  18B. 

Anhondreth  wynter  here  before* 
Myne  mumttt^n  knyghtes  have  be. 

J|o6<iiHeMr,Lia. 
AUNCIAN.    Aged. 

The  olde  oameian  wyf  hejeit  ho  lyttct. 

^r  OatcwinM,  p.  38. 
AUNCIBNTES.    Blders. 

The  pTeiatee,  Judges,  and  eimrlmcat  bare  dielf  rula^ 
■ad  governed  the  people  as  wdl  as  it  would  bee. 

RgdmoH't  Cumplahii  ^  Grace,  UM. 

AUNCIENTT.  Antiquity.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
L  74,  iL  415;  Cooperi  Thesaurus,  in  y.  Aettu, 
JntiquiUu. 

What  oimcfMiiye  than,  !s  thejr  Portnis  and  masM 
booke  of*  Tha  Burm^ngt  </  Powlas,  IMi. 

AUND.    Owned.    North. 

AUNDEIRYS.  Andirons.  In  the  inventory  of 
effects  belonging  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  "  ij. 
•tanndyng  aimdevryif*  are  mentioned.  See 
ArchsBologia,  xxL  269. 

AUNDEB.  Afternoon ;  evening.  According  to 
Carr,  this  word  is  nearly  extinct  in  Craven ; 
Grose  says  it  is  used  in  Cheshire;  and 
Hartshome  gives  it  as  a  Shropshire  woid.  It 
seems  derived  from  \mdem^  q.  v.  Jamieson 
says  that  om/rai  in  Scotland  is  "  the  repast 
taken  between  dinner  and  supper."  Cotgrave 
several  times  mentions  aunideri'meai  as  an 
afternoon's  refreshment  See  his  Dictionarie, 
in  V.  Gouber,  Goutter,  Beeme,  Betiie. 

AUNDIBEN.     An  andhron,  q.  v.  Palsgrave,  t 
18,  translates  "  aundyren"  by  ehenet 
With  that  ttundtren  he  thret  Sir  Qlj, 
And  with  gret  hate  slkerly .  Op  tf  WarwOM,  p.  SSa. 

AUNOE.    An  angel.    (A^^N.) 
Eche  day  therwith  50  xal  be  content  t 
Aumgi$  alle  howrys  xal  to  50W  apere.  Cbe.  Mfytt,  p.  88.' 

AUNT.  A  woman  of  bad  character;  a  pro- 
curess or  a  bawd.  This  sense  is  common  in 
early  plays,  although  aimt  and  vnele  were  the 
usual  appellations  given  by  a  jester  or  fool  to 
aU  ddorly  persons,  without  implying  any  im- 
proper meaning,  a  custom,  according  to 
P^SS^f  generally  pursued  in  Cornwall  In 
a  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream,  iL  1,  the  term 
«m/  seems  to  be  applied  to  an  old  woman,  or 
foasip,  not  necessarily  in  the  bad  senae,  as  the 
oomoicvtatorstcll  us. 


AUNTB.     Instead  of  "up  here  annte,"    tba 
Heralds'  College  MS.  reads,  « to-gedefe." 
Heo  gedeiede  up  here  eimfe  here  ost  aboute  wyde. 
And  destruyde  hire  londes  eyther  in  his  tyde. 

Rab.Gloucp.9f. 

AUNTBLEBB.  A  stag's  antler.  See  Twety's 
treatise  on  hunting  in  Beliq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 

AUNTBB.  (1)  An  adventure.  (^.-M)  NartJL 
Bider  makes  it  synonymous  with  ktip  or 
chance.  In  the  provincial  ^osaariea,  it  is 
sometimes  explained,  '^  needleu  scruple,  mis- 
chance, misadventure."  See  Aitele. 

(2)  To  adventure;  to  venture.  {A.'N.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  382,  435,  471 :  Gesta 
Bomanorum,  p.  35. 

I  wol  arise  andoimlrt  lt«  by  my  flsy. 

GSesMsr,  OanC  T.  iSOf. 

(3)  An  altar. 

B^-fon  Ills  auttter  he  kndyd  adoao. 

Somgtand  ComvU,  at.  xl. 

AUNTEBOUS.     Adventurous;    bold;   daring. 
**  A  castell  atmtanmt"  in  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
279,  glossed  formidable.    The  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  19,  makes  it  synonymous  "wiili  donb^fui,  but 
the  other  meaning  is  found  at  p.  279. 
Thay  that  were  ewnf erem  by-syde. 
In  a  cunui  f  uUe  wyde, 
Thay  come  thedir  that  tyde. 

Sir  DegrtttmU,  Lbteoim  US. 

AUNTEBS.    Peradventure;  in  case  that;  lest; 

probably.    North. 
AUNTEBSOME.    Daring ;  courageous.  North. 

This  is  of  course  from  amUer,  q.  v. 
AUNTBE.    On  the  contrary ;  on  the  other  hand. 
Atnuro,  they  swore  hym  hool  oth 
To  be  hys  men  that  wer  there. 

tttekard  Oter  4m  lAm,  SBTt. 

AUNTBEOUSLICHE.  Boldly;  daringly.  (.^.-iV.) 
Al  MMlTMiuMefttf  ther  he  ooroen  wca. 

Op  of  Wmnoikt,  p.  83. 

AUNTBOSE.  Doubtful;  dangerous.  (A.-N.) 
Thanne  selde  Alisandrlne,  omntroae  Is  thin  evel, 
Fttl  wooderliche  It  the  weves,  wel  I  wot  the  sothe. 

WUL  and  Me  Worwoif,  p.  34. 

AUNTY.    Aunt     Var.diaL 
AU-OUT.    Entirely.    Ooven. 
AUP.  (1)  A  wayward  child.   North.    It  is  pro- 
nounced Ati^  in  Craven,  but  the  word  b  not 
in  general  use  in  Yorkshire. 
(2)  Up.    West, 
AUBE.    Over.    [Avre?] 

His  gloves  and  his  gamcsuns  gloet  as  the  glades, 
A-rayet  eiire  with  rebans«  rychiit  of  nye. 

Bobton'g  Met,  Aom.  p.  15. 

AUBEAT.  Golden;  gilt  Hence,  good,  ex- 
oellent  See  Skelton's  Works,  L  11,  77; 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  250;  Percy's 
Beliques,  p.  26. 

Thys  boke  was  written  with  letters  mnrotU, 
Perpetually  to  be  put  In  memory. 

jishmM'*  TAeaf.  Ckom,  Brit.  p.  t&i. 

AUBE-HIBT.    Overtook. 

He  prekut  oute  prestdy, 
And  •mro4iUt  him  radly. 
And  on  the  kny5te  ccinne  cry» 
And  pertdy  him  reprores. 

JtoSsDw**  Met.  Real,  p  ia 
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AURTFIED.  Madfi  pure  as  gold. 

Fined  alio  and  made  full  pure. 
And  aur'fted  be  at  the  lait. 

AthmoUt  Thtat.  Ch«m.  Brit,  p.  380. 
AURRUST.    Harvest.    Wore, 
AURSELS.    Ourselves.    North, 
AURUM-MULICUM.    A  composition  occasion, 
allj  mentioned  in  early  documents  relating  to 
the  arts»  and  fully  described  in  the  following 
passage: 

Here  may  thou  lere  to  make  amntm  mulicum. 
Take  a  viole  of  gUu*  and  cute  it  «cie,  or  a  looge 
crthen  pot;  and  take  J.  pounde  of  salt  armonyac, 
and  J.  It  of  iulfure*  and  J.  U  of  mercurie  cm,  and 
J.M  of  tyn ;  melte  thi  tyn.  and  caate  thl  mercurie 
th«rln.  and  then  alle  that  other,  and  grynde  alle 
thoe  thlnges  togidere  upon  a  iton,  and  then  put  aHe 
in  a  fiole.  or  in  an  erihen  pot,  and  stoppe  al  the 
notbe  Mve  alio  mochel  ab  a  paper  lefe,  or  a  spoute 
of  parchemyn  may  stoode  in ;  and  then  set  it  on  the 
fyre  In  a  fomeie,  and  make  funte  ety  flere,  and 
Bftnrvarde  goode  fire,  the  mountanoe  of  I),  ouret, 
til  that  thou  M  no  brelh  come  oute  of  the  glat ; 
and  then  take  it  of  the  fire,  and  breke  the  gUu. 

Jf&  Stoane  8684.  f .  5, 
AURUM-POTABILE. 

And  then  the  golden  oyle  ezWed  aurum^petabile, 
A   medicine  moat  merreloui   to  prenerve  man* 
health.  AthmtMa  Theat,  Chem,  Bnt.  p.  482. 

AUSCULTE.  To  raise  up ;  to  exalt.  The  MS. 
BodL  175,  reads  "exhalt"  in  the  following 
passage: 

Jusmlu  yon  not  to  exniente. 

Into  highe  exnltacion.       ChetUr  Playt,  i.  10. 

AUSB.  (1)  To  try ;  to  essay ;  to  promise  favour- 
ably, e.  g.,  **  He  auie9  well  saying's  as  how 
he*i  a  youngs  an."  Salop,    See  Au$t, 

(2)  Also.  Gil  gives  this  as  a  Lincolnshire  word 
IB  his  Logonomia,  1619. 

And  iome  beyonde  u»  twentie  or  thirtle  lange  miles, 
that  make  pure  *hift  in  thecitie,  and  in  the  countrie 
tiut*,  Buitein't  Diaiogue,  1573,  p.  4. 

AISIER.    An  osier.    Sufoli, 

AUSNEY.    To  anticipate  bad  news.   Somertet. 

AUSPICATE.     Auspicious. 

Enter  and  prosper,  while  our  eyes  doe  waite 
For  an  aacendent  throughly  autipicttte, 

Herrirk't  WorJU,  ii.  I4& 

AUSPICIOUS.  Joyful.  So  Shakespeare  seems 
to  use  the  word  in  Hamlet,  i.  2 : 

With  one  oveindoiM,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
AUST.  To  attempt.    Warw.    It  is  also  used  as 

a  substantive. 
Al'STERNE.   Stem ;  severe.   In  the  Testament 
of  Creseide,  154,  we  have  the  form  auatrine 
in  the  same  sense. 

But  who  ia  yond,  thou  ladye  faire, 
Tliat  looketh  with  «ie  an  awteme  face  ? 

Pereif**  ReliqueSf  p.  7S. 
Thane  the  burelyche  beryne  of  Bretayne  the  ly ttylle 
Coumaylei  Syr  Arthure,  and  of  hyme  beiekya 
To  aoauere  the  alyenca  wyth  austerene  wordes. 

Jforfe  Arthure,  MS,  Lineoln,  f.  56. 

AUSTRID6E.  An  ostrich.  Cotgrave  has, 
**  Juttrueke :  an  auttridge,  or  osthdge."  We 
hsTe  had  Astridge,  q.  v. 

AUT.  (1)  Ought.    See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  452. 

Wdl  «a(  I  sinnc  lete, 

Ao  dcb  wit  terca  wcte.    Warton't  Hist,  Engl,  Poet.  1 84. 


(2)  AH  the ;  out.    North. 

AUTECER.    Parent;  ancestor.     See  the  Co> 

ventry  Mysteries,    p.  88.     Should  we  read 

anceterf 
AUTEM.   A  church,  in  the  canting  language. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  this  wora,  as 

autenumorty  a  married  woman.  See  Dodsiey's 

Old  Plays,  z.  372. 
AUTENTICKE.  AuthenticChaucerhasitas  asub. 

stantive.  See  Thynne*s  Animadversions,  p.  48. 
AUTENTIQUALL.    Authentic. 

Now  for  the  third  parte  touchyng  recordes  and 

regiatres,  wee  have  them  soformall,  woautentiipuUlt 

lo  leriouily  hindelcd.  Hailt  Henry  VUl,  f .  8S3. 

AUTEOSE. 

The  flowre  it  of  a  gode  loae. 
That  men  calleth  auteoae,        Retiq.  Antlq,  1.  105. 
AUTER.    An  altar.  iNorth, 

Thanne  he  havede  hit  bede  leyd, 
Hit  off^ende  on  the  auter  leyd.     Havelck,  1900. 
AUTERS.    Explained,  "  strange  work,  or  strange 
things,"  in  the  Clavis  at  the  end  of  the  York- 
shire Dialogue,  p.  89.    It  is  probably  an  error 
for  aniert,  the  genuine  early  form  of  the  word. 
AUTHENTIC.     Regularly   bred;    fashionable. 
Nares  says  it  **  seems  to  have  been  the  proper 
epithet  for  a  physician  regularly    bred   or 
Ucensed."     See  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well, 
ii.3. 
AUTHER.    Either. 

Bot  harder  the  derel  bites  tham 

That  gud  dedea  has  wro5t. 
If  thai  ever  afterward  fal  in, 

AMther  in  dede  or  tho5t. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff  v.  48.  f  81. 

AUTOMEDON.  The  charioteer  of  Achilles,  and 
hence  some  of  our  early  dramatists  have  ap- 
plied the  name  generally  to  coachmen.  See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Weber,  xiv.  53. 

AUT-OPON.  Out  upon!  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive  of  disapprobation.  North, 

AUTORITY.  Authority.  A  provincialism,  as 
well  as  the  old  form  of  the  word.  See  the 
Craven  Dialogues,  p.  330. 

AUTORS.    Ancestors.  {Lat.) 
V  geve  yow,  Mede,  withoute  aaioyne. 
Then  tour,  and  the  cites  of  Babyloyne : 
Tyre,  Numen,  and  Pamphile, 
And  into  Ynde  xx.  BO>re  rayle ; 
My  riches,  and  my  trestours, 
And  alle  bath  do  myn  •utore,  Kyng  AHienmdtr,A&\9, 

AUTOUR.    An  author.    Chaucer, 

AUTRAGE.     To  outrage. 

Let  ua  se  how  well  we  can  average, 

Maitlawf*  Lambeth  BotJte,  p.  SOS. 

AUTREMITE.    Another  attire.    So  exphdned 
by  Skinner.    Tyrwhitt  reads  viiremite. 
And  she  that  helmid  was  in  starke  ttouris. 
And  wan  by  force  toanit  strong  and  touria. 
Shall  on  her  hedde  now  werin  autremite, 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  164. 

AUVE.  The  helve  of  an  axe.  Sakp, 
AUVERDRO.  To  overthrow.  West, 
AUYERGIT.  To  overtake.  Wett.  See  Jennings's 

Observations,  p.  184. 
AUVERLOOK.  To  overlook ;  to  bewitch ;  to  look 

upon  with  the  evil  eye.     Wett, 
AUVER-RIGllT.    Right  over ;  across.     Wett. 
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AUVISARD.  On  the  visor  ? 

Att«  Uit  he  held  him  auifimrd. 

Gy  <tf  Waneiket  p.  190. 
AUVISE.    Counsel;  advice. 

And  leyde,  Joseph,  leve  thy  fkntesye 
And  thyn  erroure,  for  it  it  foljre 
Withoutea  autUe  to  deme  todeyndye. 

legate,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  5. 

AUWAWNTAGE.    Advantage. 

The  beghett  vorlde*  that  pewei  alle  thyof » 

Was  made  for  mana  endelca  wonnyng  { 

Fot  ylk  mane  lalle  hafe  thare  a  place* 

To  wonne  ay  In  joy  that  here  ha«  grace ; 

That  worlde  was  made  rootte  for  owre  amoawontng^t 

For  thalre  sawllea  to  be  owre  ryght  erytage. 

HampoU,  North  C.  MS, 

AUWARDS.  Awkward;  athwart.  North.  See 
Ackwardt.  A  beast  is  said  to  be  auvfordSf 
when  it  lies  backward  or  downhill,  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise ;  a  circumstance  often  happen- 
ing with  sheep  that  are  heavy  in  the  wooL 
AU3T.  (1)  Ought. 

Floure  of  hevene,  Ladl  and  Quene, 

As  Khe  aujt  wel  to  bene.     MS,  A4dU.  10036,  f.  QB. 

(2)  Owed.  The  version  printed  in  Collier's 
Shakespeare's  Library,  p.  273,  reads  "  owhte." 

The  wonehipe  therof  whiche  1  auye. 
Unto  the  god  I  there  betaujte. 

Gawer,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  234. 

(3)  Possessions;  property. 

Bitwenehli  childre  he  delt  hii  aupt 
Hli  londe  to  Isaac  he  bitau3t. 

Curwor  Mmndi»  MS.  CM.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  22. 

(4)  High.  Rob.  Glouc. 
AVA'.    AtaU.    North. 

AVAGE.  A  rent  or  duty  which  every  tenant 
of  the  manor  of  Writtel,  in  Essex,  pays  to  the 
lord  on  St.  Leonard's  day,  for  the  liberty  of 
feeding  his  hogs  in  the  woods.    PhUtipt. 

AVAILE.  Value;  profit:  advantage.  See  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2 ;  Dial  of  Great.  MoraL 
p.  123 ;  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  150. 

AVAITE.    To  await? 

The  which  ordeynede  for  a  law,  that  what  tymc 
there  was  any  fyre  in  that  clt^,  there  thulde  be  a 
bidelle  y-ordeined  for  to  avaiit  hit,  and  to  make  an 
highe  proclamactone  in  the  dt^. 

Geata  AoiiMiiiorvm,  p.  52. 

AVALE.  (1)  To  descend;  to  fall  down.  (A.-N,) 
Cf.  MaundevUe's  Travels,  p.  266 ;  HoUnshed, 
Hist.  Scot  p.  91 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii. 
627  ;  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  394 ;  Bebate  be- 
tween Pride  and  LowUnesi,  p.  9 ;  Skelton's 
Works,  i.  85. 

Then  the  seneschall  smot  his  hors  with  his  ipurria, 
and  come  to  theym,  for  the  see  was  avaiUd  and 
withdrawn.  MS.  Digbtf,  185. 

(2)  To  lower;  to  let  down.  (A.-N.)  This 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  letting  down 
the  front  of  the  helmet,  or  the  visor  oidy  with- 
out the  ventaile,  as  in  Robson's  Met.  Rom. 
p.  15 ;  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  152.  Hence  the 
phrase  "  to  vale  the  bonnet,"  to  lower  the 
bonnet,  or  take  off  the  hat ;  and,  figuratively, 
to  acknowledge  inferiority.  See  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  p.  97. 
And  myjty  tyrauntes,  ttam  here  ryalle  see 
He  hath  opolid  and  y-put  adoun. 

L^dgaH    MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  4. 


Be  nold  aoalen  neither  hood  ne  hat, 
Neabiden  no  man  for  hb  curtesie. 

Chaucor,  Cant.  T,  3124. 

(3)  To  loosen ;  to  shake.  Lord  Surrey  has  the 
expression  "  vrith  raynet  avayled"  explained 
loosened  m  Warton's  Hiat.  Eng.  Poet.  iiL  31, 
but  our  second  meaning  is  perhaps  the  best. 

(4)  To  assault.  Skinner. 

AVALYD.    Diminished. 

Grete  feet  and  rounde,  and  grete  dees,  and  the 
foot  a  lytel  Mo/yrf,  smale  by  the  flanliet,  and  longe 
sydci,  a  lytd  pyntd  and  Utd  haagyng  smale  ballukea. 

MS.aodL  M6. 

AVAN.  Filthy ;  squalid.  A  Northamptonshire 
word,  aocortOng  to  the  Addenda  to  Junii  Etym. 
Anglic  in  v. 
AVANCE.  (1)  To  advance  5  to  profit  (A.^N,) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  246 ;  Troilus  and  Cre- 
seide, V.  1434;  MS.  Ashmole  39,  f.  12. 
Sir  Philip  the  Valayse 

May  him  noght  avanee. 
The  flowres  that  falro  war 

Er  fallen  in  Praunee.     Minot'o  Poomu,  p.  SBi 

(2)  Advancement. 

He  ordaineth  by  his  ordinaunoe 

To  parbhe  primtis  a  powcre. 
To  aaothir  a  gretit  aoauneo, 

A  gretlr  point  to  bis  m  latere. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urrjf,  p.  180. 

(3)  The  herb  barefoot  It  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  13, 
which  the  original,  MS.  Addit  5016,  seems  to 
read  avante.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  55 ;  Prompt 
Parv.  pp.  17,  266;  Tusser,  p.  118 ;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  5.  Markham,  in  his  Countrie 
Farme,ed.  1616,  p.  182,  says  "  costmarie  and 
avens  are  verie  pleasant  hearbea  to  give  a  sa- 
vour like  spice  in  pottage  and  salads."  See 
also  Topsell  on  Serpents,  p.  62 ;  Cooper,  in  ▼. 
CarwphiUata:  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  11. 

AYANCEMENT.    Advancement 

Thorgh  conseile  of  som  of  hise,  refused  he  that  present ; 

The!  said,  on  other  wise  be  salle  haf  avancement, 

Peter  Langtnft,p,  10S« 

AVANITTE.    Thought;  will;  pleasure. 
God  and  grace  es  with  thaim  wroghte. 
That  with  swylke  pride  dyse  gyse  ther  dothe  i 
Never  the  lese  ylli  man  may 
Eftyr  hys  avanitti  make  hym  gay. 

Jt.  de  Brunna,  MS,  Bowae,  p.  24. 

AVANSE.    To  escape  from. 

For  any  eas  that  may  be-tyde, 
Schall  non  therof  atwue. 

The  CoktmOfe  Damtee,  16k 
AYANTAGB.    Advantage.    (A.-.NJ) 

As  sooth  Is  sayd,  elde  hath  gret  nwnniaga 
In  dde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage. 

Oumeetf  Outi.  T.  944ik 

AYANT-CURRIERS.  Florio  has  '•  EtetU,  windet 
blowing  very  stiffely  for  fortie  dales  together 
from  the  east,  just  about  the  dog-daies,  called 
of  mariners  the  Avant^eurriert," 

AYANTERS.  Portions  of  the  numbles  of  a  deer, 
which  lay  near  the  neck.  See  Syr  Gawajme, 
p.  50 ;  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  sig.  D.  iv. 

AYANTMURE.  The  fore-wall  of  a  town. 
This  term  is  given  as  English  in  Palsgrave  and 
Cotgrave.  (Fr.) 
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AVAXT.PEACH.     An  early  kind  of   peach. 

AVAXTTWARDE.    The  vanward  of  an  anny. 
I  nlte  hAve  the  avanttwarde  wytterly  royselTene. 

MorU  Jrthun,  MS.  UnoUn,  t.  M. 

AVARDE.    Afraid.   {A.-S.) 
AVAROUSER.    More  avaricious.  (^.-iST.) 

Are  no  men  anarotuer  than  hil 

Whan  thei  ben  avaunced. 

Fiert  Plouf^man,  p.  86. 

AVARTSY.    Avarioe ;  covetousnesa.    May  we 
read  Off  oryjy  / 
Owe  Lord  ley  to  the  odder  tho. 
Fend,  why  dyde  thou  hym  that  wo  ? 
The  fend  ansuerd  withaMaryiy, 
Fore  I  had  to  hym  envye.    MS,  jishmoU  61,  f.  85. 
AVAST.     A  sea  term,    meaning  stop,    hold, 
enoogih.    It  always  precedes  some  orders  or 
oonyersation.    See  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  p.  573 ;  Skinner,  in  y.    Tooke  ^nys  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretations,  which  I  have 
here  adopted,  are  erroneous,  but  such  are  its 
ordinary  uses  by  sailors.  Johnson's  etymology 
from    ItaL  and    Span.  Basta  is  sufficiently 
plansible. 
AVAUNCY.    To  advance ;  to  raise. 
For  I  thenke  to  eMniney  myne. 
And  wel  the  more  ichal  be  here  pyne. 

MS,  Addit,  1U036.  f.  49. 

AVAUNT.  (1)  Before. 
The  morow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  marchaunt 
To  FUundera  ward,  hit  prentiahim  avaunt. 
Till  he  to  Bruges  came  full  roerlly. 

Chaucert  ed.  Vrr^t  p.  140. 

(2)  Forward.  {A.'N,)  This  was  an  ancient  hunt- 
ing cry.    See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  45. 

And  with  that  worde  came  Drede  avaunt, 
Whiche  was  abashed  and  in  grete  fere. 

Rom.  ^tht  Aow,  3908. 
Sir  Degrerant  was  thane  sa  nere. 
That  he  those  wordis  myght  here ; 
He  said,  Avant,  banerc ! 
And  trompis  on  bight. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  Lincoln  MS. 

(i)  A  boast.  (A.^N.)  See  Chaucer  Cant.  T.  227 ; 
Beliq.  Antiq.  ii.  21. 

Than  said  Sir  D^revaunt, 
Thou  salle  noght  mak  thine  a^unt. 
That  I  salle  be  recreaunt. 
For  firend  ne  for  faa. 

Sir  DegnvttUHt,  Umeoln  MS, 

(4)  To  boast. 
Thla  proTerbe  leme  of  me, 
Ammmi  nevyr  of  thy  degree.     Antiq,  Rep.  !▼.  401. 

(5)  DismissaL  "  To  give  her  the  ovautU," 
Henxy  YIII.  ii.  3.  In  the  following  passage  it 
appflzently  means  leave,  departure,  or  perhaps 
pnise,  boast. 

Alle  tbay  mad  thair  aeatm< 
Of  the  lord  Sir  Degrevaunt. 

Sir  Degrevaunt,  lAneoin  MS. 

AYAUNTANCE.    Boasting. 

The  vice  dcpid  av€ntniane». 

With  ptide  hath  take  his  aquelntance. 

Oower,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  54. 

AVAUNTARYE.    Boasting. 

And  thus  the  worschipe  of  his  name, 
TboTOW  pride  of  his  amuntaryt. 
He  lumeth  into  vilenye. 

GsiMT,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  64. 


Rebuke  him  for  that  Uk  of  that  tt9ttvntrte. 

Peter  Langiq/t,  p.  194. 

AVAUNTLAY.  Under  the  old  system  of  hunt- 
ing it  was  customary  to  send  one  or  two  cou- 
ples of  hounds,  with  a  man,  to  several  points 
where  it  was  expected  the  game  would  past 
When  the  deer  or  other  animal  came  up  these 
hounds  were  uncoupled.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden'i 
notes  to  Twici,  p.  44.  Relay  properly  means 
any  of  these  sets  of  hounds ;  but  avaunirelay, 
or,  more  commonly,  avauntlay,  those  which, 
when  a  hart  was  unharboured,  were  a-head  of 
him.  See  further  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  curious  work,  entitled  the  Booke  of 
Hunting,  4to.  Lond.  1586. 

AVE.  (1)  Have. 

Therfore  we  must  flght  egayne  hym,  and  we  shhall 
atw  vlctorye,  for  he  to  but  feble  agayne  them  that 
wyl  wilhstonde  hym.  Dial.  Creat.  MoraL  p.  Oy. 

(2)  Svening. 

The  king  ther  stode  with  hto  rnein^ 
On  a  palmcsonnes  ave. 

Atthour  and  Merlin,  p.  200. 

AVEARD.    Afraid.     Wtti. 

But  an  he  have  his  legs  at  liberty » 
Cham  aveord  he  will  never  live  with  you. 

Ltmdon  Prodigal,  p.  loy. 

AVEAUNT.    Graceful ;  becoming.  So  also  the 
original  MS.  of  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome, 
128,  reads ;  which  Ritson  alters  to  avenauni. 
Ageyne  hym  came  syr  Otes  the  graunt, 
A  doghty  knyght  and  an  aveaunt. 

Le  Bone  Florence  o/Rume,  865. 
Thys  swyrdeys  gode  andaeeaunc. 
But  I  faght  wyth  a  gyaunt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii  38,  f.  244. 

AVE-BLOT.  A  reckoning  J  a  payment.  Miruheu. 

AVE-BOORDS.      Cotgrave  has,  «  Audet,  the 

short  boords  which  are  set  into  th'outside  of 

a  water-mills  wheele ;  we  call  them  ladles,  or 

ave-boords." 

AVEDEN.    Had. 

Quanne  he  weren  alle  set. 
And  the  king  aveden  i-gret. 
He  greten,  and  gouleden«  and  goven  hem  Ille, 
And  he  bad  hem  alle  ben  stille.        Havelok,  183. 
AVEER.    Property.  (^.-iV.) 

Ne  thei  don  to  no  man  otherwise  than  the!  wolde 
that  other  men  diden  to  hem  t  add  In  this  poynt  thei 
fulIe-fiUen  the  ten  commandementes  of  God :  and 
thei  5lTe  no  charge  of  aveer  ne  of  riccbesse. 

MaundeviUft  TraveU,  p.  292. 

AVEL.  (1)  The  awn  or  beard  of  barley.    East. 

(2)  To  tear  away.    Browne. 

AYELACE.  Explained  by  Skinner.  "  the  rings 
oi  gymews  of  a  bag;"  but  conjectured  by  him 
to  be  a  mistake  for  anelace^  q.  v. 

AVELONG.  Elliptical ;  oval.  It  is  translated 
by  obUmgus^mWit  Prompt*  Parv. p.  17.  Carr, 
in  his  Craven  Glossary,  coxgectures  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  oblong,  and  a  correspondent  sug- 
gests to  me  half4ong;  but  the  form  awelonge, 
in  the  Middlehill  MS.  of  the  Promptorium, 
seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Way's  derivation  from 
A.-S.  Awoh,  Major  Moor  says,  "  Workmen 
— reapers  or  mowers — approaching  the  side  of 
a  field  not  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  their 
line  of  work,  will  have  an  unequal  portion  to 
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do— the  excess  or  deficiency  is  called  tneUong 
work." 

AVELY.  In  the  Eastern  counties  com  is  said  to 
be  ove/y,  if,  when  dressed  for  market,  a  por- 
tion of  the  awns  adhere  to  the  grains. 

AVEN.  Promise;  appearance.  Salop,  Perhaps 
connected  with  the  old  word  aoenaniy  q.  y. 

AVENANT.  (1)  Agreement;  condition.  (^.-M) 
Luf  hlr  efter  thine  avenanU 
And  fiho  aal  be  to  the  tenant. 

Ytoaineand  Qawin,  378B. 
They  may  make  to  here  avenaunt. 
But  over  meaure  y»  nat  cumnaunt. 

MS.  Hart,  1701.  f.  99. 

(2)  Becoming ;  graceful ;  agreeable.    See  War* 
ton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  229 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  3885 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  12. 
And  I  were  to  the  avenani, 
I  wald  be  thi  serTaunt. 

5ir  Degreoaunit,  lAneoln  MIS, 
When  ahe  waa  flften  winter  old. 
In  al  that  lond  nat  thrr  turn  y-hold 

So  aemly  on  to  le , 
For  ache  waa  genti)  and  avenaunt, 
Hir  name  waa  cleped  Belisattnt. 
Aa  ye  may  lithe  at  roe. 

jtmU  and  AmUaun,  427. 

.3)  Accomplished;  able;  valiant. 

The  towdan,  that  left  yn  Terragaunt, 
With  hym  he  bro^ht  a  fowll  i^eaunt 
Of  Egypte ;  he  hette  Ouymerrauntt 

Greet  aa  an  ok  : 
No  doayper  nai  ao  avenaunt 

To  atonde  hyi  atrok.  Oefeviofi,  98& 

AVENANTLI.    Suitably;  well;  becomingly. 
Ther  were  In  eche  bataile  of  bumca  two  thouaand. 
Armed  atalle  polntea  and  aMnan//<  honed. 

WUU  and  th»  Werwolf,  p.  196. 

AVENAUNTLICHE.     Beautifully. 

•  To  aeche  thorn  that  cit^  ther  nai  non  lidi. 
Of  erbea,  and  of  erberi*  ao  avenauntliche  i-diht. 

PiitiU  ofStuan,  at.  1. 

AVENGE.  The  feast  of  Advent  (A.^N,)  See 
MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  215,  where  a  wrong 
reading  has  apparently  crept  into  the  text,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  should  not  be  anence 
in  the  same  sense  as  anent,  q.  v. 

AVENE.  An  ear  of  com.  Tlus  is  the  form  of 
the  word  awn  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  18. 
**  Avenes  eyles"  is  translated  by  the  Itench 
aregtezt  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  80.  Eilei  we  have  already  had  an 
example  of  in  v.  Ailt,  and  it  is  translated  by 
arisia  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

^2)    Evening. 

Hi  lul  him  and  eldc  folow. 
Both  aveiM  and  eke  a-morw. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  194. 

AVENG.   Took;  received.     {A.-S.) 
Vor  the  folc ao  thycke  com,  the  wule  he  her  loverd  slou, 
Aboute  him  in  cch  alf,  that  among  ao  mony  fon 
He  aomig  dethea  wounde,  and  wonder  naa  yt  none. 

Rob,  aioue,  p.  283. 

A-VENIMED.    Envenomed. 

Hb  armea  alle  a-venlmed  beth  ; 
That  venim  ia  atrong  ao  the  deth. 

Cy  (/  Warwik$,  p.  98. 

AVENOR.  The  person  who  formerly,  in  the 
household  establishment  of  the  king,  and  in 


that  also  of  great  barons,  had  the  oare  of  the 
provender  for  the  horses.    The  following  ac- 
count of  his  duties  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Curtasye,  p.  25,  and  it  has  beeji  also  quoted 
from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  aveyner  achalle  ordeyn  prorande  gocMl  wvai. 
For  tho  lordya  horaJi  e^erydion ; 
Thay  achyn  have  two  caat  of  hay, 
A  pek  of  provande  on  a  day  { 
Erery  horae  achalle  ao  muche  have 
At  racke  and  manger  that  atandea  with  atave  | 
A  mayatur  of  honya  a  aquyer  ther  ia» 
Aveyntr  and  favour  nndur  hym  i-wya. 
Thoae  5omen  that  oldeaadek  achyn  hava« 
That  achyn  be  laat  for  knyjt  and  knaya. 
For  yche  a  bora  that  ferroure  adiallc  adio^ 
An  halpeny  on  day  he  ttkea  hym  to : 
UnduT  ben  gromea  and  pagea  mony  ona* 
That  ben  at  wage  everychooe ; 
Som  at  two  pona  on  a  day. 
And  aom  at  U).  ob.  I  30U  aay ; 
Mony  of  hem  fotcmen  ther  ben. 
That  rennen  by  the  brydela  of  ladyi  ichane^ 

AVENSONG.    Evening. 

Pram  altemone  to  aeenaeitg'. 
So  to  knlghtca  be  waa  atrong. 

Artkmtr  omd  Jfarfin,  p.  ITt; 

AVENT.    Avanntl 

Avent,  avent,  my  popagay. 

What*  will  ye  do  nothyng  bat  play  I 

IUttoH*tAneiMU  Songt,  p.  101. 

AVENTAILB.  The  moveable  front  to  a  helmet, 
which  covered  the  face,  and  through  which  the 
wearer  respired  the  air, "  qua  ventos  hamitur." 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole 
front  of  the  helmet 

Hla  helm  he  aetteth  on  ia  haved. 
And  faatnede  the  aeentatfte. 

MS,  AOtmeh  39,  f.  H 
For»  aa  be  drough  a  king  by  thawentaUs, 
Unware  of  thii,  Achillea  through  the  maike 
And  through  the  bodie  gan  him  for  to  riva. 

1Vv</iM  and  OrafeMc,  v.  1597. 

AVENTE.     To  open  the  aventaile  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  breathing.   See  Le  Bone  Florence  of 
Rome,  1941 ;  Torrent  of  Port.  p.  66.  {A.-N.) 
Thai  foughten  aoo  longe,  that  by  aiaaate 
Thai  drewe  them  a  tltil  bysyde, 
A  llUl  while  thaym  to  aMiiCa. 
And  refreahed  them  at  that  tyde. 

JfS.  fiowea  I75>  p.  301 

AVENTERS.  Chance.  {A.^N,) 

The  bowmen,  and  eke  the  arblaatcn. 
Armed  them  all  at  avtnurt. 

Richard  Coer  d0  IMm,  Siat. 

AVENTOUR.    (1)  To  venture. 

Nil  ich  me  nothing  avenUtur, 
To  purchaa  a  fole  gret  honour. 

Arthtmr  tuni  MarHii,  p.  9. 

(2)  An  adventurer.  Bokenham, 

AVENTRE.  To  throw  a  spear.  (/teiL)  Spenser 
uses  the  word,  and  Nares  thought  it  waa  peca* 
liar  to  that  writer. 

Thenne  thla  one  knyght  avtntrgd  a  grata  tpetVp 
and  one  of  the  x.  knyghtea  cncountred  with  hym, 
but  thla  woful  knyght  amota  hym  io  hard  that  ha 
felle  over  hla  bora  taylle.        Morttd^ Arthur,  1.  117* 

AVENTROUS.  Adventurers,   (A.'N,) 
Aa  dooth  an  heraud  of  armea 
Whan  ao€ntrotu  Cometh  to  Joatea. 

Ptera  Plougkmut,  pw  V9 
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AVENTURE.  (1)  AdTenture;  chance ;  forttme; 
See  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  289 ;  Maundevile's 
Travels,  pp.  185, 282. 

ji99miuT9  to  hath  taroed  bis  pas 
Ageyncs  the  kyng  hit  mat. 

KyngJlimundtr,  7937' 

(2)  Perdiance. 

Ac  tnentmre,  for  the  fjrght, 
TfM  victorie  b  the  y-tlyght. 

Kgng  AllMundert  98S9. 

AVENTUKLT.    Boldly. 

Thlatquler  that  hath  brought  this  hede, 
Thn  kyng  had  wend  he  had  the  dede, 
And  aventurfy  gan  he  gone, 

Ti/rrent  nf  Portugat,  p.  52. 

AVER.  (1)  A  ivork-horBe.  North,  **  A  false 
owr,"  a  sluggish  horse,  a  lazy  heast.  See 
Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  21. 

AUua  the  lothe  for  to  ichewe. 
He  Irat  thame  atiena  to  drawe. 

Sir  Degrevanit,  MS,  LUteoln,  t,  130. 

(2)  Peensh.     Nartkumb, 
AVERAGE.    A  course  of  ploughing  in  rotation. 
North.    Carr  explains  it  "  winter  eatage," 
and  others  the  stubble,  in  which  senses  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  averiih,  q.  y. 
AVER.CAKE.    An  oat.cake. 

A  fewe  eruddes  and  crem. 
And  an  awr-eake, 

MS,  Rawl.  Poet,  137,  f.  25. 

AVER-CORN.    A  resenred  rent  in  com  paid  to 
religious  houses  by  their  tenants  or  farmers. 
Ketmgtt,  According  to  Skinner,  it  means  com 
drawn  to  the  granary  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by   the  working  cattle,   or    avers,   of  the 
tenants. 
AVERE.     Riches;  property.     {A,'N.) 
The  maiatir  of  ther  pedalle.  that  kirket  brak  and  brent. 
And  abbels  gan  anaile,  monket  ilouh  and  schentg 
Wa»  bom  In  PIkardle,  and  his  name  Reynere, 
In  Boilk  felonie  gadred  grete  atert. 

Puter  hangtftftt  p.  124. 
AVERIL.    April     North, 

When  the  nyhtegale  singes,  the  wodes  waiten  grene, 
Lef  aat  gras  ant  bloune  springes  in  jtverifl,  y  wene. 

WHgMt  LirHe  Poetry,  p.  62. 

AVERINO.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says, 
"  When  a  begging  boy  strips  himself  and  goes 
naked  into  a  town  with  a  fals  story  of  being 
cold,  and  stript,  to  move  compassion  and  get 
better  doaths,  this  is  call'doveriii^,  and  togoe 
d^averimg,** 
AVERISH.  The  stubble  and  grass  left  in  com 
fields  alter  harvest.    North, 

In  thcee  monthes  after  the  corone  bee  Innede,  it 

b  meete  to  putt  draughte  bonscs  and  oxen  into  the 

I,  and  so  lonnge  to  continue  there  as  the  meate 

which  will  case  the  other  pastures  they 

It  in  before.  Jrchmologia,  xiiL  379l 

AVERLAND.    Land  ploughed  by  the  tenants 

with  their  avers,  for  the  use  of  a  monastery, 

or  for  the  lord  of  the  soiL 

Quod  autem  nunc  voeatur  averMnd,  fuit  terra 
rvstieonim  ejus.         Chiwt,  J,  dt  Brak«landa,  p.  75. 
AVEROUS.    Avaricious. 

And  also  this  tyme  es  ogayns  aesrone  men,  that 
sdiyaea  nA  gifca  na  fruyte  hot  when  it  es  mten. 

MS,  Coii,  Aon.  10,  f.  8. 

4VBB07NE.    The  herb  aoutherawood,  men- 
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tioned  several  times  nnder  this  name  in  th« 
Liber  Medicinae  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln  Ca« 
thedral,  ff.  280, 287, 307,  e.g. "  Take  ateroyne, 
and  braye  it  vrith  bony  and  vyneacre,  and 
drynke  it."    See  also  Archsologia,  iix.  350 ; 
Pistill  of  Susan,  st.  ix. 
AVERPENNY.  Money  contributed  towards  the 
king's  averages.     See  Nicolson  and  Bum's 
West  and  Cumb.  iL  609 ;  Chron.  J.  de  Brake- 
londa,  p.  75 ;  Skinner,  in  v. 
AVERRAY.    To  aver ;  to  mstmct. 
Thou  schalt  write  tliat  y  say, 
Mani  man  for  to  avtrray, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  45. 

AVERRUNCATE.  To  avert;  to  prevent.  {Lat.) 
I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet, 
But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it. 
Unless  by  providential  wit. 
Or  force,  we  averrvneate  it.  Httdtifras,  I.  i.  75a. 
AVERSATION.     Aversion;  great   dislike   to. 
See  Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  61,  quoted 
by  Boucher,  in  v. 
AVER.SILVER.    A  custom  or  rent  so  called, 
originating  from  the  cattle,  or  avert,  of  the 
tenants  of  the  soiL 
AVERST.    At  the  first. 

jteeret  byeth  the  hestes  ten, 
Thet  loki  isoUe  alle  men. 

MS.  Arundel  57.  f.  13. 

AVERTY.    Mad;  fiery.  {A,'N,) 

The  respons  were  redy  that  Philip  did  tham  here. 
A  knyght  fuUe  averty  gaf  tham  this  ansuere. 

Peter  Langto/t,  p.  2(jO. 

AVERY,  (1)  The  place  where  the  provender  for 
the  king's  horses  is  kept.  Skinner.  Boucher, 
in  V.  Aver,  considers  it  to  be  the  stable.  It 
seems  certainly  to  be  derived  from  aver,  and 
not  from  haver,  oats,  as  Minsheu  supposes. 

(2)  Every. 

The  lij.d*  tokene  ys  that  avery  meke  man  or 
womman  ys  not  enhaunsydd,  neyther  have  ony 
lykynge  in  preysynge.      MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  8. 

AVE-SCOT.  A  reckoning ;  an  account.  Mintheu, 

AVESYLY.    Advisedly. 

Now  and  thow  wolde  wele  and  aneeyly  behold  e 
thi  Lorde  Jhesu,  thow  may  fynde  that  fro  the  cruwne 
of  the  hevede  to  the  sole  of  his  fete,  thare  was  no 
hole  spotte  lefte  one  hyme. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  183. 

AVET.    Weight. 

And  ys  aeet  more  bi  six  and  thrltti  Iced  punde, 
that  beeth  to  hundred  and  sextene  wezpunde. 

Reiiq.  Antiq,  1.  ;0. 

AVETROL.    A  bastard.    (^.-A^.) 

He  asked  what  was  his  medicine ; 
Beff  and  broth  gode  aflne. 
What  than,  was  he  an  aeetroi  f 
Thou  seist  soht,  sire,  be  ml  pel. 

Setfyn  Sages ,  lTr>7. 

AVEXED.  Troubled ;  vexed.  See  Book  of  St. 
Alban's,  sig.  B.  iv. ;  DiaL  Great.  MoraL  p.  177. 
The  curious  coincidence  between  part  of  the 
following  passage,  and  the  well  known  lines  in 
Macbeth,  iL  2,  has  not  yet  found  a  notice  in 
the  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

As  thus  I  lay  aeered  fUlI  sore 

In  sttche  thynges,  as  of  right  bythe  agayne  nature, 

I  lierde  a  voyce  seyyng,  sclepe  thow  no  more  I 

Todd's  lUuetratwne,  p.  Sty 
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AVEYSfe.    Careful;  wary.    {A.^N.) 
Also  the  kyng  and  his  meign^t 
Oladdest  werm  and  ateyi,     Kytig  AlUaunde  .  5961. 

AVIEU.  To  view.  {A.-N.)  Palsgrave  has,  "  I 
avewe^  I  take  syght  of  a  thing.'* 

Thenglysshmen  tawe  them  wvU,  and  knew*  well 
bowc  tbey  were  oome  thyder  to  avien  them. 

JVo^M  to  Minoft  Poems,  p.  117. 

AVIIS.  Opinion.  (A.-N.) 

And  seththen  seyd  hir  avUt 

or  God,  that  Lorerd  was  and  ever  Isw. 

Stifnt  Katetine,  p.  179. 

AVILE.  To  despise.  The  Heralds'  College  MS. 
reads,  "  aniled  holy  chirche,  that  by  righte  was 
free." 

And  the  Sonnenday  of  the  Passion  amantede  all  the« 
That  avilede  to  boli  ebirche,  that  mid  rijte  was  so  fre. 

Ao6w  GfotMT.  p.  495. 

AVINTAINE.    Speedily.    {A.-N.) 
Have  Ich  eni  so  hard!  on. 
That  done  to  Hamtoun  gun. 
To  themperur  of  Almalne, 
And  sal  her  cometh,  oointaine, 
Al  prest  an  hondred  knighte. 
That  fore  his  lore  wilen  fighte 
Bothewith  spere  and  with  launce. 

Bevet  qf  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 

AVIROUN.    Around.  {A.-N.) 

Alse  a  wentc  him  to  plaie 
Aboute  her  In  this  contral. 
In  this  conrt<^av<ro«fi« 
A  mette  with  a  vile  dragoun. 

Bevet  nf  Hamtoun,  p.  98. 

A7IS.    Adyice,  lA.'N.)    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1870 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  180 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  32. 
The  kyng  at  his  any*  sent  messengers  thre. 

Langtf^t  Chronicie,  p.  285. 

AVISAND.    Observing.  {A.-N.) 

The  herbe  she  toke,  well  airitand 
The  Icf e,  the  sede,  the  stalke,  the  floiire. 
And  said  it  had  a  gode  savourt 
And  was  no  common  herb  to  find. 
And  well  approved  of  uncouth  khid. 

Oioueer't  Dreamtt  188S. 

AYISE.   (1)  To  observe ;  to  look  at.    (A.-N,) 
Heo  heom  av^ted  among  theo  play. 
For  he  was  nought  of  that  eontray. 

Kifng  jUiaaunder,  2S1. 

(2)  To  consider ;  to  advise  with  one's  self ;  to 
inform ;  to  teach.  "Arise  you  well/'  i.e.  con- 
aider  well  what  yoa  are  about,  is  a  frequent 
phrase  in  the  old  romances.  In  the  sense  of 
**  to  inform,"  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4,  where  Mistress 
Quickly  says  to  Simple,  "  Are  you  avit'd  o' 
that  ?"  a  provincial  mode  of  confirming  any 
observation.  See  also  the  Towneley  Mysteries, 
pp.  61,  170.  **  Aviseth  you,"  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  3185,  look  to  yourselves,  tak.e  care  of  your- 
selves.   Cf.  Const,  of  Mason,  p.  38. 

He  avyaod  hym  fuU  wele. 

Fro  the  hedd  downewarde  every  dele. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  19C. 

AVISi.    Circumspect    {A,'N,) 

of  werre  and  of  bataile  h«  was  ftalle  aviai, 
Ther  wisdom  suld  avatle  was  non  so  trewe  sis  he. 

hangtoftt  Chronide,  p.  188. 

AVISEE.    To  look  upon.    Sknmer. 
AVISELY.    Advisedly. 


JvUeiy,  who  so  takyth  hede  therto. 

legate,  MS.  JahmoU  3D.  f.  81. 

AVISEMENT.    Counsel;  Advice.  (A.'N.) 
Ten  schippes  wer  dryven,  thorgh  ille  avitement 
Thorgh  a  tempest  ryven,  the  schtpmen  held  thitn 
schent.  Langtoft*»  Chronicle,  p.  148. 

AYISINESSE.    DeUberation.    (A.^N.) 
And  Mary  fuUe  roekely  listeneth  alle. 
And  gan  mervayle  with  gret  avitintt^e, 

legate,  MS,  Soe.  Anti^.  134,  f.  88 

AVISION.    A  vision.    (A.^N.) 

A  litel  or  he  were  mordred  on  a  day. 

His  mordre  in  his  avition  he  say.  Chaucer,Cant.  T.  I51S0. 
AYIST.    A  fishing.  IFeti. 

AVI  YES.  A  disease  in  horses,  thus  described  by 
Markham : 

The  horse  having  drunke  much,  or  watered  verie 
quidLly  after  his  heat  and  travalle,  and  upon  it  grow- 
ing  cold,  and  not  being  walked,  dolh  beget  the  avirtt, 
which  doe  but  little  differ  fh>m  the  disease  called  the 
khag's^vlU,  because  as  well  in  beasts  as  hi  man,  the 
king's  evlll  commeth  of  too  much  cooling  of  water, 
the  throat  having  beene  heated,  whereupon  the  horte 
looseth  his  appetite  to  eat.  and  his  rest  likewise,  and 
his  cares  become  cold. 

7^  Otmntrie  Forma,  ed.  1816,  p.  13^ 
AVIZE.    To  see ;  to  survey  ;  to  observe. 
Then  th'one  herselfe  low  ducked  in  the  flood. 
Abash't  that  her  a  straunger  did  aptze, 

Tho  Faerie  Qumm.  II.  xii.  08 

AVOCATE.  To  call  from.  {LaL) 

The  time  o'  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh's  execution  was 
contrived  to  be  on  my  Lord  Mayor's  day.  that  the 
pageants  and  fine  shows  might  avoeate  and  draw 
away  the  people  from  beholding  the  tragedie  of  the 
gallantest  worthie  that  England  ever  bred. 

Auhrrjf,  MS.  AthnnJe. 

AVOEBY.  The  right  which  the  founder  of  a 
house  of  religion  had  of  the  advowson  or  pa- 
tronage  thereof,  similar  to  the  right  of  presen- 
tation belonging  to  those  who  built,  or  en- 
dowed, parish  diurches.  In  some  instances 
these  patrons  had  the  sole  nomination  of  the 
abbot  or  prior,  either  by  direct  investiture,  or 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staiF;  or  by  immediate 
presentation  to  the.diocesan ;  or  if  a  free  elec- 
tion were  left  to  the  religious  foundation,  a 
licence  for  election  was  first  to  be  obtained 
frx)m  the  patron,  and  the  election  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  him.  Kennett^  quoted  inBoueher. 

AVOID.  To  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  expel.  Avoid ! 
i.  e.  get  out  of  the  way,  a  word  used  at  the 
passing  of  any  great  penonage  through  a 
crowd.  See  Cov.  Myst.  p.  131.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passages  it  means  the  witlidrawal  of 
dishes  from  the  table.  See  also  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  161. 
Awnffdes  tho  borde  into  tho  flore. 
Tase  away  tho  trestes  that  ben  so  store. 

Soke  of  Curtate,  p.  SSL 
All  the  servyse  of  brede,  messes  of  kytchyn,  wyne. 
ale.  wax,  wood,  that  is  dispended  bothe  for  the  kJngs 
bourde,  and  for  the  hole  messe,  and  other  of  th« 
chaumbre.  and  as  well  the  servyse  for  the  king  for 
all  night,  as  the  gn^te  ovoydet  at  feastes.  and  tho 
dayly  drinkinges  betwixt  melee  in  the  kings  chaumbre 
for  straungers,  and  thereof  to  make  trew  reonrde. 
and  to  tiring  it  dayly  to  the  oountyng^bourde  before 
Doonc.         IJbtr  Niger  Di>nnu  R^ia  Rdw,  iF.p,^ 
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AVOIDANCE.  Expulsion;  avoidance.  See 
Prompt.  Pair.  pp.  19,  HI ;  Wright's  Monastic 
Letters,  p.  101. 

Prom  spyctyuge  and  inyftynge  kepe  the  also. 
By  preiry  aropdans  let  hyt  go. 

ConstitutiofUi  of  Masonrjf,  p.  38. 

AVOIDONS.  In  a  general  sense  means,  the  va- 
cancy of  a  benefice  by  death  or  removal  of  the 
incnmbent;  but  in  Monast  Anglic,  ill  198, 
quoted  in  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  it 
signifies  the  profits  during  such  a  vacancy. 
AVOIR.    Property.    {J.^N,) 

A  burgela  was  In  Rome  feoun* 
A  rSdie  man  atgret  renoun ; 
Marduuothe  was  of  gret  avoir. 
And  had  a  wif  was  quaint  and  fair. 

Sevyn  Sagea,  9905. 

AVOIR-DE-PEISE.     Articles  of  merchandise 
that  are  sold  by  weight.  {A.-N,)    Cowell  says 
**  it  aignifieth  such  merchandise  as  are  weighed 
by  this  weight,  and  not  by  Troy  weight." 
Hail  be  5e,  marchaiu,  with  jur  gret  packes 
Of  draperie,  avUr-dt-ptiae,  and  5ur  wol-uckes. 

RBliq,  Antiq.  li.  175. 

AVOKE.  To  revoke;  to  call  away  to  some  other. 

See  Rider,  Richardson,  and  Boucher,  in  y. 
AVOKET.  An  advocate.  {Ut.)  Wicktiffe. 
AVONGE.     To  take.    See  Afonge, 

So  that  atM  laste,  wat  halt  yt  to  telle  longe } 
The  kyng  bygan  and  ys  fok  Crlstendom  avonge, 

Rob,  Clone,  p.  931. 
AVOORDIN.    Aflbrding.  Somerset. 
AVORD.     To  aflbrd.     West, 

Becaae  the  bithop  wnt  mun  word, 
A  could  not  meat  aod  drink  awrd, 

Ptter  Pindar,  ed.  1794,  L  286. 
AVORE.     Before.     Weet. 

My  ancestor  To-Pau  beat  the  first  kettle-drum, 
A9ot9  hun,  here  vrom  DoTer  on  the  march. 

Tal9  9faTuh,U  9. 

AVOREWARD.    At  first. 

And  hti,  wan  hii  were  i-suore,  other  sixe  toke. 
Gode  fourme  among  horn,  of  the  land  to  loke. 
And  of  the  dcserites,  so  that  owortward 
The  bissop  hU  chose  of  Bathe,  Water  Giflkrd, 
And  maiiter  Nicole  of  Sll,  biaaop  of  Wurcetre. 

Sob.  G/ewe.  p.  667. 

AVOREYE.    Before. 

Jch  bklde  the  hit  by  my  sseld, 

j/9omf«  the  wycked  vend.     MS.  Arundel  57,  f .  2. 

AVORN.    Before  him.     Weet. 

AVOTE.    On  foot. 

M  yd  ays  hondred  kyn5tes,  and  thre  thousend  men  avotf , 

Cadour.  eri  of  Cornwayle,  ajen  hym  he  sende. 

Rob.  GUmc.  p.  168. 

AVOUCH.  Proof;  testimony.  Shakespeare  has 
this  and  also  awmehmeni  in  the  same  sense. 

AVOURE.    Confession;  acknowledgment. 
Be  bad  him  stand  t'abide  the  bitter  stoure 
^f  hia  sore  vengeaunce,  or  to  make  aeoutv 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deeiles  which  he  had  done. 

Th9  Faerie  Queene,  VI.  lil.  48. 

AVOURY.  An  old  law  term,  nearly  equivalent 
to  justification.    Naret. 

Therforeaway  with  these  avottrie« :  let  God  alone 
be  oar  avowrm:  what  have  we  do  to  runne  hether 
or  thether,  butonely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  ? 

Latimer^e  Sermone,  ed.  1571,  f.  84. 

AVOUTRER-  An  adulterer.  {A.-N.)  Also  an 
adnltress,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19. 


For  in  this  world  uis  d^gge  for  the  bowa» 

That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  y-knowe. 

Bet  than  this  sompnour  knew  a  sHe  lechour. 

Or  an  avoutrer,  or  a  paramour.  Cfiaueer.Cant.T.  C.9.'i4. 

AVOUTRYE.  Adultery.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
6888,  9309  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  29  ;  Hartshornc's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  170 ;  Apology  for  the  LoUards, 
p.  78.    (J^N.) 

And  ho  begoiyn  In  awmtrpe, 
Othlr  ellys  barayn  bastard  bom. 

Af&  Rafvl.  Poet.  118. 
AVOW.  (1)  Avow;  an  oath.  {A.-N.) 
He  sayd,  sirs,  in  }our  cumpany 
My  DC  avow  make  I.       Robeon*M  Romaneee,  p.  61 . 
And  to  mende  my  mine  I  make  royn  avtwe. 

WilL  and  the  IVerwolf,  p.  90 

(2)  To  allow;  to  pardon. 

Wold  thou  speke  for  me  to  the  kyng. 
He  wolde  avow  me  my  slyngyng. 

Jf&  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  53. 

(3)  The  term  avowed  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  covered^  in  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  325. 
See  the  quotation  under  Boneour.  The 
MS.  Ashmole  61  reads  amelyd  in  the  same 
passage. 

AVOWE.  (1)  The  patron  to  a  benefice.  CoweU 
says  the  Avow^  is  "  he  to  whom  the  right  of 
advowson  of  any  church  appertaineth,  so  that 
he  may  present  thereunto  in  his  own  name." 
See  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  i.  42. 

(2)  An  advocate. 

And  hendely  they  bysechith  the 
That  thou  beo  heore  avowi  ; 
Forgeve  heom,  sire,  thy  maltalenti 
They  wol  do  thy  comaundement. 

King  Alieaunder,  3160. 

(3)  Patronage.  The  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads 
avoweryt  q.  v. 

Vor  thoru  avowe  of  him,  the  soae  bigan  that  strif. 

Rob.  Otoue,  p.  477* 
AVOWERY.    Patronage;  protection.    (^.-A^.) 
See  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  pp.  180,  260.     It 
also  means  cognizance,  badge,  distinction,  as 
in  the  Archaeologia,  xvii.  296. 
Y  telle  ou  for  sothe,  for  al  huere  bobaunce 
Ne  for  the  avowerie  of  the  kytig  of  Fraunce, 
TuentI  score  ant  fyve  hadeii  ther  meschaunre. 

Wrighea  Pol.  Songa.  p.  1H9. 

AVOWT.  A  countenauce.  (A.-N.)  Perhaps  a 
is  here  the  article,  but  the  compound  is  again 
found  in  the  same  form. 

He  wercs  his  vcsere  with  avowt  noble. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  85. 

AVOWTER.    Adultery.    [Avowtere?] 

Than  the  secound  schal  be  his  wlf  hi  resoun  of 
avowter,  and  he  schal  be  cursid  but  if  he  tak  to  her  H>i 
to  his  wlf.  Apology  for  the  JMlarda,  p.  7«. 

AVOY.  (1)  A  cry  used  to  call  hounds  out  of 
cover.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  45. 

(2)  Avoid;  leave;  quit. 

And  in  the  dark  forth  she  goeth 

Till  she  him  toucheth,  and  he  wrothe. 

And  after  her  with  his  hand 

He  smote :  and  thus  when  she  him  found 

Diseased,  courteously  she  said,— 

Awn/t  my  lord,  I  am  a  maid ; 

And  if  ye  wi«t  what  I  am. 

And  out  of  what  lineage  1  came, 

Ve  would  not  be  so  salvage. 

Gotrer,  ap.  Kt.tghfa  Shak.  Kt.  578. 
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aVRIL.     April.    North. 
AVRORS.    Frozen.    fFett. 
AVURN.    Slovenly  in  dress.    Beds. 
AVY.   (I)  Vow;  oath. 

Thou  hate  mad  thy  avy  wyth  xlj.  mra  for  to  fy5te. 
Of  al  ottre  jondei  company  the  alre-bcste  knyjtc. 

MS.  jtthmoleSi. 
(2)  A  navy.     [A  neavy  ?] 

Ane  aiv  of  thippea  tha  spyed  thame  before. 
Which  when  thay  mett,  tha  myght  well  ken 
Howe  thay  were  Troyanes  and  banished  men ; 
Antyoner  wa«  lodetman.  none  wordier  his  place. 
And  Corenlui  graunde  captayne  of  thole  race ; 
There  was  great  Joye  when  eche  other  dyd  boorde, 
Sone  was  aocordement,  and  Brute  chosen  lorde. 

MS.  Ijtnsd.  Ste,  f.  8. 

AVYEDE.    Showed  the  way.    (A.-N.) 

Sir  Arthurc  and  Qawayne  avy^de  theme  bothene. 
To  sezty  thosandet  of  mcne  that  In  thelre  syghte 
hovede.  Mort^  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  9S. 

AVYNET.    In  the  middle  ages  a  collection  of 
fables  from  Avienus  was    called  an  Avynet, 
from  i£sop,  an  Eaopett  Ac. 
By  the  po  feet  is  understande* 
As  I  bare  lemed  in  Jvj/net, 

PUr*  Ploughman,  p.  S43. 

AVYOWRE.  See  an  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  word  in  the  Plumpton  Correspondence, 
p.  192. 

A-VYSSETH.    A-fishing. 

A-day  as  he  wery  was,  and  a  suoddrynge  hym  nome. 
And  ys  men  were  y-wtnd  ov^taeth,  seyn  Cutbert  to 
hym  com.  Rob.  Gloue,  p.  264. 

AW.  (1)  I.  Northumb.  So  we  have  awm^  I  am; 

awstf  1  shall ;  awve,  I  have ;  aw*  thar  say,  I 

dare  say. 
[2)  Yes.     fFarw. 
3)  Totally.     Craven. 

[4)  All.    North. 

Listeneth  bow  to  Merlins  saw. 
And  I  woU  tell  to  aw. 
What  he  wrat  for  men  to  come, 
Nother  by  greflb  ne  by  plume. 

fVarton,  111.  13S. 

(5)  To  owe.  See  the  quotations  given  in  Ste- 
venson's additions  to  Boucher,  and  below  in 
▼.  Awe. 

AWAHTE.  Awoke.  (A.-S.)  See  a  quotation 
from  an  early  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher. 

AWAIT.  (1)  Watch;  ambush.  (A.-N.) 
The  leon  sit  in  hbatmiirealway 
To  sle  the  innocent,  if  that  he  may. 

Ouiueer,  Cant.  T.  7839. 

(2)  To  attend  upon ;  to  watch.    (A.^N.) 

And   this  sire  Urre  wold  never  goo  from  sire 

Launcelot,  but  he  and  sir  Lavayn  awayttd  evermore 

upon  hym,  and  they  were  in  all  the  courte  accounted 

for  good  knyghtes.  Jferre  tf^rtfAwr,  ii.  387. 

Ther  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 

Awaiting  on  a  lord,  and  he  not  wher. 

Okaweer,  Cant,  T.  7634. 
But  keepith  wel  your  toum.  how  so  befall. 
On  Thorsday  next,  on  which  we  awa^e  all. 

Hocdevt^t  Poenu,  p.  70. 
And  so  delyrered  me  the  said  book  thenne,  my  lord 
therle  of  Osenford  awaking  on  his  said  grace. 

Ca*tGn'»  Ff^ediM,  sig  S.  v. 


AWAITER.  An  attendant.  In  the  ordinances 
for  the  household  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
1493,  in  '*  the  estate,  rule,  and  govemaunce 
of  the  seid  prince  in  his  ridinge,  beinge  de- 
parted from  his  standing  housholde,"  mention 
is  made  of "  xij.  esquiers  awaitere,  and  every 
of  them  j.  persone."  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regnlations,  1 790,  p.  98. 
AWAKID.  Awake.  Somereei, 
AW  ALE.   To  descend.  {A.-N.) 

The  post  ben  grete  and  nouft  smal. 
How  myjte  the  rofe  awale  f 

MS.  Cantab.  Dd.  i.  17. 
AWANTING.    Deficient  to ;  wanting  to. 

Nothing  was  awantinghtx  that  might  conferre  the 
least  light  or  lustre  to  so  faire  and  well-composed  a 
temper.  Two  LancaahirM  Lovers,  1640.  p.  9. 

AWAPE.  To  confound ;  to  stupefy ;  to  astound. 
{A.'S.)  See  Kyng  AUsaunder,  899,  3673; 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  316. 

Fram  this  contek  that  were  ascaped, 
Sore  adrad  and  awaptA. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  120. 
And  he  allone  awapid  and  amate, 
Comfortles  of  eny  creature.        MS.  Digbp,  830. 

AWARANTYSE.    Assuredly.    It  is  so  explained 

in  a  glossary  in  the  Archseologia,  xxx.  404. 
AWARD.    To  ward  off;  to  bear  off.    Rider  has, 

"  To  award  a  blow,  ictum  inhibere.** 
AWARE.  (1)  To  be  aware  of  the  approach  of 
any  one. 

And  riding  towards  Nottingham, 

Some  pastime  for  to  spy  ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  a  Jolly  beggar* 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 

RHe'm*e  Robin  Hood,  ii.  1S3. 

(2)  An  exclamation  for  making  attendants  in 
large  establishments  prepared  for  the  approach 
of  some  one. 

Come,  saies  hee,  thou  shalt  sec  Harry,  onckle,  th« 
onely  Harry  in  England :  so  he  led  him  to  the  cham- 
ber of  presence,  and  ever  and  anon  cryesout,^ieare, 
roome  for  me  and  my  uncle ! 

Amtin'M  fieat  of  Hinniet,  16118. 

AWARIE.   To  curse.  {A.-S.) 
Thenne  spac  that  holde  wif, 
Crist  awarie  hire  lif  i  MS.  Digbp  86,  f.  Ifi?. 

Theves,  ye  be  ded,  wlthouten  leslnge, 
Awarid  worth  ye  Ichon.     Gy  qf  Warurike,  p.  166. 

AWARN.  To  warn ;  to  forewarn. 

That  all  our  friends  that  yet  reroaine  alive, 
Male  be  otMnt'd  and  save  themselves  by  flight. 

The  True  Tragedie,  IfiSB 

AWARP.  To  bend;  to  cast  down.  {A.-S.) 

Eld  me  awarpeth. 

That  mi  schuldroi  scharpith. 

And  50uthe  me  hath  let.      Reliq.  Antiq.  II.  210. 
AWARRANT.    To  warrant ;  to  confirm. 

Yf  the  Scriptures  awarroni  not  of  the  mydwyfea 

reporte. 
The  authour  tellcth  his  authour,  then  Uke  it  in 
sporte.  Cheeter  Platte,  \.  A. 

AWART.    Thrown  on  the  back  and  unable  to 

rise,  spoken  of  cattle.    North. 
A-WASSCHEN.   Washed. 

Seththe  [thei]  a-waeeehen,  I  wene. 
And  wente  to  the  sete. 

Warton'e  HiH.  Enff.  Poet,  L  10. 

A-WATER.  On  thewater.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
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pp.  3<2,  388.     Here  it  seems  to  be  a  phrase 
implying  disorder. 

But  if  he  ha«t  broke  hb  arme  a»  wel  ai  his  legge, 
when  he  fell  out  of  heaven  Into  Lemnot,  either 
ApoUo  mutt  have  plaied  the  bone-tetter,  or  every 
ocrupalkm  beenc  layde  a-w^ter, 

Couon*$  SthocU  of  AbuM€,  157^1 

AWAY.  (1)  A  way.  Coverdale  translates 
Jeraniah,  xliii.  12,  "And  shall  departe  his 
awayefrom  thence  in  peace." — (f.  43.) 

(2)  Past.     *<  This  week  away^  Bed$, 

AWAY.GOINO.  Departure.  See  Baillie's  Let. 
ters,  L  68,  quoted  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  word  occurs  in  a 
prose  tract  in  the  Thornton  MS. 

AWAY.THE-MARE.  A  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression,  apparently  meaning,  farewell  to  care. 
It  occurs  twice  in  Skelton,  and  other  references 
are  given  in  the  notes,  p.  162.  The  follow- 
ing example  occurs  in  a  poem  attributed  to 
Skelton. 

jtwmw  the  mare,  quod  Walla, 

I  Mt  not  a  whitiniee 

By  all  their  writing.     Deeeew  Doubbie  Ale. 

AWAYWARD.    Going  away ;  away. 

A-nl^t  at  he  etraifuxard  wai. 

An  angal  to  him  cam.  Jfiadiim  und  jinne,  p.  164. 

Paste  moaifw€urtlg  wold  thou  ryde, 

He  Is  io  fowle  a  wyghte. 

M8.  Uneian,  A.  1. 17,  f .  108. 
HbchereaureiPicHirde  fro  me  caate. 
And  forth  be  paa^ld  at  latte. 

Gower,  MS.  Sne.  Jntlj,  194,  f.  99. 

AWAY-WITH.  To  endure.  See  Isaiah,  L  13 ; 
Greene's  Works,   L  135 ;   Webster's  Works, 

iL112. 

He  waa  verie  wi&e,  modcet,  and  warie,  being  no* 
thiog  delical  tn  his  fare,  nor  curious  of  his  appardl. 
He  oould  aiMii«  wUh  all  wethers,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  Indure  anie  painea. 

iMinthed,  Cenqiuet  of  Ireland,  p.  98. 

AWBEL.  **  AwM  or  ebelle  tre,"  is  translated 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  by  ebonw,  viiumut, 
Althongh  scarcely  agreeing  with  the  Latin 
terms,  it  probably  means  the  abeUt  or  white 
poplar,  which  is  called  ebbel  in  the  eastern 
counties. 
AWBLAST.  An  arbalest.  This  form  of  the  word 

occun  in  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  17  C.  xviL  f.  57. 
AWCTE.    Possessed. 

Quaone  that  was  sworn  on  his  wise. 

The  king  dede  themayden  arise. 

And  the  erl  hire  biuucte. 

And  al  the  lond  he  evereaiMle.  HaeeMt,  9ltl. 

AWD.  Old.   North. 

My  Maugh  did  say  this  hayl  be  nought,  you'l  see ; 
I  And  an  ouhI  ape  now,  hcs  an  awd  ee  I 

Yorkshirt  DtoZofWtf ,  p.  55. 

AWDRYES-DAY.    St.  iEtheldrytha's  day.    See 
Paston  Letters,  ii.  248,  quoted  in  Hampson's 
Kalendarium,  ii.  26. 
AWE.    (1)    Ought.    See  Townclcy  Mysteries, 
pp.  24, 55 ;  Robson's  Met.  Romances,  p.  26. 
1  awe  thorghe  ryghte  the  to  lufe  ay, 
And  to  lore  the  bathe  nyghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Un€oln,  A.  i.  17.  f.  189. 
Sen  we  are  onmen  toCalvarie, 
Lac  Uke  man  helpe  new  as  hym  aim, 

JEarly  Mpttorie;  Walpolt  MS. 


(2)  To  own ;  to  possess ;  to  owe.  See  Ywaine 
and  Gawin«  720;  Robson's  Met.  Romances, 
p.  27,  for  instances  of  this  last  meaning. 

All  I  sat  upon  that  lowe, 

I  bigan  Oeneroark  for  to  aiM.        Havehk,  1299. 

(3)  An  ewe. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Lhouth  after  oalve  cu ; 
Bulluc  (teiteth,  bucke  verteth, 

Murlesingcuccu.  Ritmm*»  AnHem  Songa,  1. 1], 

(4)  "  For  love  ne  for  awe,"  WiU.  and  the  Wer- 
wolf, p.  195,  a  proverbial  expression  not  un- 
common in  the  old  English  metrical  nv. 
mances.  See  an  instance  in  R.  de  Bmnne,  MS. 
Harll701,f.l8. 

AWEARIED.  Wearied ;  tired. 

Hcere  the  noblrt  were  of  sundrle  opinions :  for 
•onie  awearied  with  the  note  of  bondage,  would 
gladlie  have  had  warrcat  other,  having  regaid  to 
their  tons  lieng  in  hostage  ulih  the  eniniie«,  would 
in  no  wise  consent  thereta 

UoUmhed,  HUt,  nf  Scotland,  p.  9U. 

AWE-BAND.   A  check  npon.   The  word  occurs 

with  this  explanation  in  the  Glossographia 

Anglicana  Nova,  cd.  1719,  inv.  but  it  seems  to 

be  properly  a  Scotch  word.  See  Jamieson,  in  v. 

AWECCHE.   To  awaken. 

O  ftere  ther  «es  among. 
Of  here  slep  hem  shulde  awecehe. 
Wan  hoe  shulden  thidere  recchr.  • 

Reltq.Antiq.il.  979 

AWEDE.    To  become  mad ;  to  lose  the  senses. 
(A.'S.)   See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  395, 618, 957 ; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  297 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  162. 
And  wept  evere  as  it  wolde  awode  for  fere. 

IVitt.  and  the  Wenvolf,  p.  9L 
And  told  boChe  squler  and  knight. 
That  her  quen  ai«ed«  wold. 

Sir  Orphee,  ed.  Laing,  49. 

AWEIGHTTE.  Awoke.   (^.-5.) 

The  kyng  swoghened  for  that  wouade, 
Andhastilich  hy m%e\t  awet^tte. 
And  the  launce  out  pleightte. 
And  lejie  on  fote  with  twerd  of  steel. 
And  gan  hym  were  swithe  wel. 

Ajf njr  MUaunder,  5858. 

AWELD.  To  govern ;  to  rule.  (A.-S.) 
Eld  nul  meld  no  murthes  of  mai ; 
When  eld  me  wol  aweld,  ml  wele  is  a- wai. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  il.  810. 

AWEN.  Own.   North. 

Our  Henry,  thy  awen  chose  knight. 
Borne  to  enherite  the  region  of  Fraunca 
By  trewe  discent  and  be  title  of  right. 

Reliq.  Anttq.  L  S88. 
Bot  to  the  kynge  I  rede  thou  fare 

To  wete  his  awenne  wtUe       Sir  Perreoal,  9SQL 

AWENDEN.  Thought. 

The  Jewes  out  of  Jurselem  awemden  he  were  wode. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  144. 

AWENSWERABLE.    Answerable. 

To  use  all  ple«sures  in  suche  mediocrytie,  as 
should  be  accordinge  to  reason,  and  awenewerable  to 
honestie.  Archebologia,  xxviii.  150. 

AWER.    An  hour.  Lane. 

Wake  on  nw^  for  the  lo\e  of  me. 
And  that  to  me  ys  more  plesaunce 
Than  yflT  thu  sent  xlj.  kyngs  free 
To  my  septtlkyr  with  grett  puysschannoe. 
For  my  dethe  to  take  Tengeaunce. 

Mind,  Will,  end  Vnderetandinff,  p.  10. 
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AWET.    Know. 

Be  mey  hornc  we  tchall  awet 

Yeff  Robea  Hode  be  nerhande.     Robin  Hood,  U  93. 

AWEYNYD.  Weaned. 

Manhode  is  y-oom  now,  myneown  derc  tone. 
It  if  tyme  tho»  be  aw«j/nyd  of  thyn  old  wone. 

Hiatorif  qfJBenfn,  SI2. 

AWF.  (1)  An  elf.  North, 

Some  RlUy  doting  bnineleuc  ealfe, 
That  undersCandft  things  by  the  halfe» 
Say  that  the  fay rie  left  thisaii<^. 
And  tookeaway  the  other. 

Drajfton'M  Pmmw,  p.  171. 

(2)  An  idiot ;  a  noodle.  North, 

AWFRYKE.  Africa. 

Lytteny th  now,  y  ichall  yow  telte. 
At  y  fynde  in  parchement  spelle, 
Of  syr  Hanowee,  the  gode  baroo* 
That  lyeth  in  Awfrykt  in  prywo. 

M8.  Cantab  Ff.ii.  3B,f.>l7. 

AWFUL.  (1)  Obedient ;  under  due  awe  of  au- 
thority. 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  iLniC  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

aumnfir.  iv.  i. 

(2)  Fearful;  fearing.   JUder, 

AWGHT.   Ought 

The  fyerthe  es  for  he  et  uncertayne 
Whethyr  he  salle  wende  to  Joy  or  payne  ! 
Who  so  wyll  of  there  fowre  talie  hede. 
Hym  awght  gretly  the  dede  here  to  drede. 

Hampolo,  MS.  Boufet,  p.  61. 

AWGHTEND.    The  eighth. 

The  awghtmtd  has  this  curuyng  laght* 
Alt  thei  that  deles  wyth  wychcraft, 
And  namely  with  halowyd  thynge, 
Als  with  howselieor  cremyng. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowtt,  p.  7 

AWGRYM.   Arithmetic 

Than  satte  sumine,  as  siphre  doth  in  awgiym. 
That  noteth  a  place,  and  no  thing  availith. 

Deposition  of  Richard  il.  p.  29. 

A-WIIARF.  Whirled  round. 

And  wyth  quettyng  m-wharf,  er  he  wolde  ly5t. 

SifT  GauMtjfneB  P>  82- 

A- WHEELS.  On  wheels.  Var.  dioL  The  term 
is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

AWHERE.  Anywhere.  See  Skinner's  observa- 
tions on  this  word  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Etymologicum,  who  says  it  means  detiderium, 
and  hence  Coles  explains  it  desire. 

5yf  thou  madest  mwhan  any  vowe 
To  wurschyp  God  for  thy  prowe. 

lf5.HarM70I,f.l9. 
For  yf  my  foot  wolde  atoher  goo. 
Or  that  myn  hod  wolde  ellis  do, 
Whan  that  myn  herie  is  therajen, 
The  remenauut  is  alle  in  ▼ayne. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.Antiq.  134.  f.  1G8. 

1  knowe  ynough  of  this  matter,  Parophagus,  not 

thither  moA«r«  but  riche.  AeoUutua,  1540. 

AWHEYNTE.  To  acquaint. 

Awhejmte  the  noght  withe  ilke  man  that  thou 
metest  in  the  strete. 

Howo  tho  goods  W{f  fJkaugM  hir  Daughter ^  p.  9. 

AWHILE.  Awhilst.  It  is  used  as  a  verb  in 
some  counties  in  the  expression,  *'  I  can't 
awhile^*  i.  e.  I  can't  wait,  I  have  no  time.  As' 
a  preposition  it  means,  until,  whilst. 

AWHOLE.    Wliole ;  entire.    Somerset, 


A-WILLED.  Willed. 

That  had  a-wiUed  his  wyll  as  wisdom  hfan  taaght» 

Dopotition  qfRUhird  It,  p.  ^ 

AWING.  Owing. 

And,  madam,  there  is  one  duty  awing  unto  irv 
part  whcrof  was  taken  or  my  master  deceased,  who^ 
•oul  God  have  mercy*  and  most  part  taken  to  ymir* 
Mlfe  since  he  died.     Plumpton  Curraapondmea,  p.  41. 

AWINNE.   To  win;  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 
See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  243 ;  Hartshome'a  Met. 
Tales,  p.  87 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  238. 
For  al  hire  wrcnche,  and  al  here  gtniie» 
The  nuKe  love  sche  ne  might  oMvinme, 


AWIRGUD.  (1)  Accursed.    Verttegan, 
(2)  Strangled;  throttled. 

A-WITE.  To  accuse.  {4.-8,) 

Be  not  to  hasty  on  brede  for  to  btte, 
Ofgredynes  lest  mm  the  wolde  orwUa, 

R»li9.jintif,l.lS7. 
AWITH.  (1)  Ought 

And  if  the  prest  aacre  Crist  wan  he  Uesslth  the 
sacrament  of  God  in  the  auter,  ounth  he  not  *.o 
blessith  the  peple  that  drcdlth  not  to  sacre  Crist  t 

dfolagtffiir  the  LoUardt,  p.  90. 

(2)  Away.  This  is  Heame's  conjecture  in  a 
passage  in  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  99. 

AWKERT.  Perverse ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate ;  un- 
accountable. North.  The  adverb  awkertly  is 
also  used.    Awkward  occurs  in  a  similar  sense 

in  Shakespeare : 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrackt  upon  the  sea. 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

S  Henry  VI.  iii.  t. 
And  undertook  to  travaile  dangerous  waies. 
Driven  by  aukward  winds  and  boiiterous  seas. 

Dratftan'M  Ptmmt. 

AWKWARDE.    Backward.    Shakespeare,  Mar- 
lowe, and  Drayton,  have  awkward  for  adeerse 
winds.    See  Palsgrave,  f.  83. 
The  emperour  thane  egerly  at  Arthure  he  strykes. 
Awkicardeon  the  umbrere,  and  egerly  hym  hiitt^a. 
Morto  Arthure,  MS,  Uncolnt  f,  77. 

AWLATED.  Disgusted.    (A.'S,) 

Vor  the  king  was  somdel  awkaei,  and  to  gret  despit 

it  nom, 
Thst  fram  so  undone  thinges  eni  mete  him  oom. 
And  het  It  do  out  of  is  court,  and  the  wrvcches 
ssame  do.  Rpb.  Gloue.  p.  48ft. 

AWLDE.    Old.    Somerset. 

For  he  that  knawes  wele  and  kane  se 
What  hymself  was.  and  es.  and  salle  be, 
A  wyser  man  he  msy  he  tauide, 
Whethyr  he  be  jowng  man  or  awlde, 
Than  ):e  that  kan  alle  othyr  thyng. 
And  of  hymself  has  no  knawyng. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bourn,  p.  17. 

AWLE.  All.  In  Songs  ofthe  London  Prentices, 
p.  62,  we  read,  "  I'll  pack  up  my  awls  and  lie* 
gone,"  apparently  meaning  all  his  property. 
Bishop  Kennett  gives  the  following  as  an  "old 
Northern  song  over  a  dead  corps."  See  also 
the  Antiq.  Repert.  iv.  453. 

This  ean  night,  this  ean  night» 

Every  night  and  awle. 
Fire  and  fleet,  and  candlelight, 
And  Christ  receive  thy  suwle. 

MS.  Lttned.  Iu93,  in  v.  Vteat, 
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AWLUN6.  AU  along ;  entirely  oniring  to ;  all 
tiongoi   North. 

AWLUS.   Always.    Lane, 

AWM.  A  measure  of  Rhenish  wire,  containing 
fonrty  gaUons,  mentioned  in  the  statute  12 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

AW.MACKS.,  All  sorts ;  all  kinds.  AbrM.  A 
Torkshire  anecdote  is  told  of  a  well-known 
piscatory  judge  from  the  soith,  who,  taking  an 
evening's  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  fell  in 
with  a  boy  who  was  angling,  and  asking  him 
what  kind  of  fish  he  was  angling  for,  the  lad 
replied,  "  Aw-macks."  The  word  was  a  poser 
to  his  lordship,  whc  afterwards  mentioning  the 
circumstance  to  some  of  his  acquaintance,  said 
he  fianded  before  then  that  he  knew  the  names 
of  every  kind  of  fresh-water  fish  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  any 
notice  of  awmacka. 

AWMBELYNGE.  Ambling. 

Tiow  Gye  CAme  fute  rydynge 
On  «  mewle  wele  awmbeltniae. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  1SS. 

A\fMBRERE.   An  almoner.    Prompt,  Parv. 
A*<^BYB.    A  liquid  measure ;  a  kind  of  wine 
vesseL    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  19;  Ducaiige, 
is  V.  Ambra;  Qu.  Rev.  Iv.  377. 
AVTMB.  (1)  A  suspicion. 

Tby*  tale  was  tolde  on  the  Thunday, 
That  they  wolde  redly  come  on  the  Fryday ; 
AfMl  aUo  in  that  cet^  wa»  sayde  the  same. 
And  theroir  had  owre  kynge  an  awm«, 

Archtettlogia,  xxi.02. 

(2)  To  guess.  Palsgrave,  in  his  Table  of  Verbes, 
f.  156,  has, "  /  awmei  I  gesse  by  juste  measure 
to  hytte  or  touche  a  thyng,  Je  etme,  prime 
eonjuga,  and^«  prens  mon  etme^  fay  prim  mon 
etmet  prendre  monetme,  conjugate  mjeprengf 
I  take.  I  wyll  awme  to  hytte  yonder  bucke  in 
the  paunche,  Je  esmeray^  or  jeprendray  mon 
ctMe  de  frapper  ce  dayn  la,  a  la  ponce,"  See 
iinther  observations  on  this  word  in  v.  Ame. 

And  whenne  he  b  entred  hit  covert,  thei  oughte 
to  tarye  tJl  thd  aiom§  that  be  be  entred  twoikylful 
bmnhosei.  US,  Bodl.  646. 

AWMNERE.    An  almoner,    ^tt  Amner. 
TheaiPMn«r«  by  thb  hathe  layde  grace. 
And  the  almes-dywhe  haf e  aett  in  place ; 
Thcr  ia  the  kerver  alofte  ichalle  lette: 
To  Mrve  God  fynt,  wlthouten  lette, 
Thew  other  lofes  he  pary«  abuute. 
Lays  hit  myd  dyuhe,  wiihouten  doute. 
The  nnalle  lofe  he  cutten  even  in  twynne, 
Tho  oTcr  dole  in  two  lay«  to  hym. 
The  aumenere  a  rod  schalle  have  in  hmide. 
As  office  for  almcs.  y  undurstonde ; 
A  lie  the  broken-met  he  kcpys,  y  wate. 
To  dele  to  pore  men  at  the  5ate, 
And  drynke  that  levcs  served  in  halle, 
Of  ryche  and  pore,  bothe  grete  and  smalle ; 
He  U  swome  to  overse  the  servit  wele, 
And  dele  it  to  the  pore  every  dele ; 
Selvcr  he  deles  rydand  by  way, 
And  his  almys-dyMhe,  as  I  5«iu  say. 
To  the  porest  man  that  he  can  f  ynde, 
O'.he-.  allys,  I  wot,  he  is  unkynde. 

Bok9  of  Curtatpe,  ap,  Stevenson,  in  v. 

A^'X.  (I)  To  own ;  to  acknowledge.  North, 
(2)  To  own ;  to  possess.  North, 


(3)  To  visit.    "  He  never  awns  us,"  i.  e.  he  never 
visits  or  calls  upon  us.     Yorksh. 

(4)  Own.    See  Wright'sMonastic  Lettcrs,p.  118; 
HaU,  Henry  IV.  f.  14. 

Kyng  Arthour  than  verament 
Ordcynd,  throw  hys  au^f>«  assent, 
Th*  tabuildurmounte,  withoulcn  lette. 
T/HtCokwvUts  Daunvr,  50. 

AWND.     Ordained.     Yorkih.    Kennett,   MS 

Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  example,  "  I  am  aum*d 

to  ill  luck,  i.  e.  it  is  my  peculiar  destiny  or 

fortune." 
AWNDERNE.    An  andm)n.    Prompt.  Parv, 
AWNE.  (1)  The  beard  of  com ;  the  arinia  of 

Linnseus.     North,     Ray  has,    "  an  aum  or 

beard,  am/a."— Diet  Tril.  p.  7. 
(2)  Own. 

3under,  thai  said,  coromes  his  aume  sonne. 
That  his  aire  sail  be. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  91 . 
AWNER.  A  possessor;  an  owner.  North,  Britten 

gives  this  as  an  early  form  of  altar.    See  his 

Arch.  Diet,  in  v. 
AWNSCHENYD.    Ancient.    Prompt,  Pare. 
AWN.SELL.    Ovm^elf.    North,     So  also  aim- 

»ells,  own-selves. 
AWNTROUSESTE.  Boldest;  mostventureSome. 

The  aumtrouteatt  mene  that  to  his  oste  lengede. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS,  Linevin,  t.  70. 

AWNTURS.    Adventurous. 

He  hath  slayn  an  awntur*  knyghte, 
And  flemyd  my  quene  withowten  ryghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  7<. 
AWONDER.    To  surprise;  to  astonish.     See 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  197 ;  Will,  and  the  Werwolf, 
p.  12.     Also,  to  marvel. 

On  his  shulder  a  croli  he  bare. 
Of  him  alle  awendride  ware. 
Cursor  Mundit  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  IIS. 
Of  my  tale  ne  beoth  noght  atcondrerf. 
The  Frenshe  say  he  »Iogh  a  hundred. 

MS,  Arund,  Coll.  Arm.  58.  f.  267. 

AWORK.    On  work ;  into  work. 

Will  your  grace  set  him  aworlct 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  i.  1. 
These  seditions  thus  renewing,  emboldened  the 
commonaltie  (of  London  especially)  to  uprore,  who, 
set  awvrJce  by  meane  of  an  aflVay.  ranne  upon  mer- 
chauntea  straungers  chiefly,  as  they  are  commonly 
woont  to  doo,  and  both  wounded  and  spoyled  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  could  be  by 
the  magistrates  restrained. 

Pulffdore  Vergil,  ed.  1844,  p.  66. 

AWORTHE.  Worthily.    See  Poems  of  Scottish 
Kings,  p.  25.    The  following  example  is  taken 
from  an  early  copy  of  Sir  T.  More's  Elegy  on 
Elizabeth  of  York. 
Comfort  youre  son  and  be  you  of  god  chere. 
Take  alle  auntrths,  for  it  wol  be  none  other. 

MS,  Sloane  188S,  f.  80. 
AWOUNDED.    Wounded. 

I  was  awoundM  ther  ful  sore 
That  I  was  nere  ded  therfore. 

MS.jtddU.lWX,  f.97* 
AWR.    Our.     North. 
AWllAKE.    Avenged.  {A,~S,) 
Thus  the  yong  knight. 

For  Rothe  y-slawe  was  tharei 
Tristrem  that  trewe  hight, 

Awrake  him  al  with  care   Sir  Trutrsm,  p.  XM. 
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AWREKE.  To  avenge.  (^.-5.)  It  is  used  for 
the  past  participle  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  388,  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  observed.  See  Rob.  Glouc. 
pp.  36, 136 ;  Holinshed,  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
pu  31.    Se^Awroken. 

Quod  KInK  Richard :  Sith  It  ii  so, 
1  wocfl  «r«tl  what  I  have  to  do : 
I  shuU  me  of  them  lo  awreke. 
That  all  the  world  therof  ahall  speke. 

Richard  Coer  d»  LtoNt  1771. 
And  '<  aaercy^  thai  criden  him  lo  awkhe. 
That  he  jave  hem  respite  of  her  live. 
Til  he  had  after  hli  baronage  sent. 
To  mwrektn  him  thourgj  jugerocnt. 

Fbtr,  and  Kaneh.  064. 

AWRENCHB.  To  seize. 

He  ne  myjt  no  ferthrr  blenche. 

The  dragon  cowde  so  many  oMvrtnebe* 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  114. 

AWRETE.  To  avenge.  This  form  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  361,  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  considers  it  is  a  mistake  for  awreee, 
to  avenge.  {A.-S,) 

AWRITTEN,    Written.    Ventegan, 

AWRO.    Any. 

Is  ther  fallen  any  affray 
In  land  awro  where } 

Tawneiey  Mjftttria*,  p.  S73> 

AWROKEN.  Avenged.  See  Morte  d'Arthur, 
L13.    (i^.-&) 

That  y  am  am>rtk«n  now 
Of  hyra  that  my  fadur  ilowe. 

MS.  Oifitod.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  119. 

AWRUDDY.  Already.   North. 

AWS-BONES.  According  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  **  ox-liones,  or  bones  of  the  legs 
of  cows  or  oxen,  with  which  boys  play  at  mot 
or  yawse."    Yorkth. 

AWSOME.   Appalling  ;awfuL   North, 

AWT.  (1)  All  the.   North, 

<2)0ut.  North, 

AWTALENT.    EvUvriU.    (^.-5.) 
In  lacrylege  he  syned  sore. 
When  he  wrojht  after  the  fendes  lore. 
And  fulfyUed  hyi  owfaton/. 
And  dyde  the  fendes  commandment. 

MS,  AthmtUfiX,  f.85. 

AWTER.  (1)  To  alter.    North, 
(2)  An  altar. 

A  Is  I  fynde  In  my  sawe, 
Seynt  Thomas  was  1-slawe, 
At  Cantyrbury  at  the  awuw  ston, 
Wher  many  myradys  are  1-don. 

Riehttrd  Coer  dt  IMm,  41. 
Als  10  a  preeste,  al  yf  he  be 
Synfulle  and  owte  of  charyt^. 
He  es  Goddes  mynyster  and  holy  kyrkes. 
That  the  sacrament  of  Uie  awtar  wyrckes, 
The  whylk  es  never  the  leise  of  myght, 
A  lie  yf  the  preeste  here  lylft  noght  ryght. 

BampoUt  MS,  Butwta,  p.  1191 

AWTERATION.   Alteration.    North, 
AWTERT.    Altered.    TimBoNnn. 
AWTH.  (1)  All  the.    North. 
(2)  Ought ;  anything. 

When  mey  father  geft  me  mwth. 
Be  God  that  me  dere  bowth, 
Sch*  stans  yn  mey  (kce. 

mi  the  Btff^  St.  xlz. 


AWTHE.    Sad? 

Pilgremes.  in  speehe  ye  ar  fulle  awtha. 
That  shalle  I  weile  declare  you  why. 
Ye  have  it  hart,  and  that  is  rawthe. 
Ye  can  no  better  stand  therby, 
Thyng  that  ye  here. 

Tbwmefay  J^jferfeSt  p*  tT^ 

AWTHTR.    Either. 

A  lie  these,  he  tayca,  that  com  of  Eve, 
That  cs  alle  mene  ttiat  here  behofes  lew, 
Whane  thai  are  borne,  what  so  thai  bc» 
Thai  saye  awthifr  a-a  or  e-«. 

Ummp9ia,}i9rtkCMn^ 
AWTS.    Oats.   Lane. 
AWVER.   Over.   Somenet. 
AWVISH.  (1)  Queer;  neither  nek  nor  welL 

North,   Qu.  e^h. 
(2)  Elfish.   Lane,    It  is  often  applied  to  a  wag. 
gish  fellow;  but  it  is  sometimes  explained, 
*' silly,  clownish."    The  adjective  mnrisAiy, 
horribly,  supematurally,  is  also  used. 
AWWHERE.   Everywhere;  all  over. 

Now  thynk  me  what  payneis  bodies  sufllr  here, 
Thorow  maladies  that  greveth  hem  awwherm, 

Umn^oU,  MS.  f .  6. 

AWYDE.    Owed. 

The  Archebysschoppe  of  Cawnterbury.  the  Erie  of 
Essex,  the  Lorde  Bamesae,  and  suche  other  aa 
awifde  Kynge  Edwarde  good  wylle,  as  wetle  in 
Londone  as  in  othere  places,  made  as  many  menne 
aa  thci  myghta  in  strengthynge  the  selde  Kyngw 
Edwarde,  WarktrntrMa  Ckfuiele,  p.  Ift. 

AWYN.   Own.  North. 

Last  or  all  thedyr  gan  aproche 

A  worthy  man,  hyr  awjfn  ny  mayn. 

MS.  Rawi.  Po€t.  118. 

AWYRIEN.  To  curse;  to  execrate.  (A,'S,) 
They  wolden  aw^rian  that  wight 
For  his  wel  dedes, 
And  so  they  chewen  charity. 
As  chewen  shaf  houndes. 

Pitrt  nmghman,  p.  40A. 

AWTS.    Awes;  makes  afraid. 
By  thys  enitample  that  ui  aw^», 
Y  rude  tliat  we  lere  alle  oure  foale  sawva. 

MS,  Uarl.  1701.  f.  11. 

AW3TE.    Ought. 

And  namely  sythen  hym  owlth  to  mynystre  to  alle 
the  pople  the  precious  body  of  Crist,  aw^te  to  ab- 
stene  hym  fro  al  ydil  pleying  bothe  of  myradyi  and 
ellls.  Reliq,  Antlq,  ii.4S. 

AX.  (1)  To  ask.  A  common  archaism  and  pro- 
vincialism. This  word,  though  pure  Saxon,  is 
now  generally  considered  a  vulgarism.  The 
form  ax9€  occurs  in  the  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  361.  To  or,  in  the  North,  is  to  ask 
or  publish  banns  in  a  church,  and  when  they 
have  been  read  three  times,  the  couple  are  said 
to  be  ojc^d  out, 

(2)  Mr.  Stapleton  conjectures  ax  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  a  mill-dam.  See  Blount's 
Law  Dictionary,  in  v.  Hatchet, 

Also  ther  is  a  ar  that  my  master  clamcth  the  keep- 
ing of ;  I  pray  you  let  them  have  and  occupie  the 
same  unto  the  same  tyme,  and  then  we  shall  take  a 
dereocion  in  every  thing. 

PlumpUm  CarreMpondeneef  p.  71. 

(3)  "  To  hang  up  one's  ax,"  an  early  proveibial 
expression,  to  desist  from  fruitless  labour,  to 
abandon  an  useless  project.  See  RoL.  Glone. 
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p.  561,  qaoted  in  Stevenson'i  additions  to 
Boucher. 
(4)  An  axletree.  Jtm/. 
AXEN.  Ashes.   Wett.   (^.-5.) 

T  not  whuof  beth  men  so  pnite  i 
Of  crth«  and  ann,  felle  and  bone  ? 

Wright*t  Pvt.  Sffngt,  p.  SOS. 

AXSNXAT.    A  cat  that  tumbles  in  the  ashes. 
DepotL     See  the  Bimoor  Glossary,    in  t. 
Jjpwttddle, 
^^:A1ES.    The  ague.   North.    Generally,  in  old 
I      writeiSf  it  is  applied  to  fits  or  paroxysms.    In 
r      a  fever  drink,  described  in  an  early  medical  MS. 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1 305,  the  herb  horseshoe 
is  to  be  taken,  and  a  pater  notter  said  "byfore 
the    oMff."      See  Warkworth's    Chronicle, 
p.  23 ;  Prompt  Parr.  p.  218 ;  Skelton's  Works, 
I       iLlOl;  Quair  of  James  I.  p.  54 ;  Troilus  and 
'       Creseide,  L  627,  ii.  1315. 
AXEWADDLE.     To  wallow  on  the  ground. 
I>ewiu    An  axewaddler,  a  term  of  reproach 
in  a  similar   sense,  and  also,  a  dealer  in 
ashes. 
AXFETCH.    A  kind  of  pulse.   Sometimes  spelt 
axvetck  and  axwort.    It  is  the  same  as  horse- 
shoe.   See  Gerard,  p.  1057. 
AXIL-NALIS.   Nails  or  bolts  to  attach  the  axle- 
tree  to  the  body  of  the  csrt    See  an  inventory 
dated  1465  in  the  Finchale  Charters,  p.  299. 
Palsgrave  has, "  axilnayle,  cheville  d'aixeuL" 
AXING.    Bequest.    (J.-S,) 

And  they  him  swaro  hb  tulng  fayrand  weL 

ChewMT,  Cant.  T,  18S8. 

AXIOlCANCY.Divinationby  hatchets.  Coekeram. 
AXLE-TOOTH.    A  grinder.   North, 

AX-PEDLAR.  A  dealer  in  ashes ;  a  person  who 

hawks  about  woodashes.    We$t. 
AXSEED.    Axfetch.     Mintheu. 
AXSY.    To  ask.   (^.-5.) 

Ho  that  wyll  there  «r«yjustui. 
To  kepe  hyi  annea  f^  the  nutua. 

In  turnemeiit  other  fyght ; 
Dar  he  never  forther  gon, 
Ther  he  may  fymie  Juitet  anoon, 
Wyth  tyr  LauoCil  the  knyght. 

LaunJMt  1097. 
AXTREB.  The  axle-tree.    See  the  Nomendator, 
p.  267 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  78, 83. 
And  of  the  ufre  bitwene  the  poIU  tweyne. 

U/dg9U,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.96. 
Thnnder  and  earthquakes  raging,  and  the  rockc 
Tumbling  down  from  their  Kyto,  like  mighty  blocks 
Rowi'd  fVom  huge  mounuini.iurh  a  noiie  th^  make, 
Aj  though  In  sunder  heav'na  huge  astrw  brake. 

Dn^fton^a  Potma,  p.  919. 

AXUNGER.    Soft  fat ;  grease.  {Ut,) 

The  powder  of  earth-wormes,  and  nrvn^vr,  addeth 
further,  gronnswell,  and  the  tender  toppei  of  the 
bo«e-tree,  with  olibanum  s  all  thcae,  being  made  up 
and  tempered  together  to  make  an  emplaater,  he 
couMelleth  to  bee  applyeil  to  sinnewet  that  are  layed 
open.  7bp»etr»  HUtory  qfSerpeM*,  p,  311 . 

AXWEDNESDAI.  Ashwednesday. 

So  that  an  Agwednsadai,  al  bl  the  Werte  ende, 
ToGlouoetre  hewesde,  mid  gret  poer  l-nou. 

Jlod.  Gfo«c.p.54t. 

4XW0RT.   Azfetdi.  Mhuheu. 


AY.  (1)  An  egg. 

The  ay  it  round,  and  slgneflpth 

He  ■chal  have  the  tourmouncie. 

This  !•  round  the  myddell  erd, 

Botheof  lewedandof  lerid.  Kyng  AlimntkAtr,  Mt 

(2)  Ah  I 

Aw  I  be-ftherewe  yow  be  my  fky, 
Thie  wanton  darkes  be  nyse  aU  way. 

AtoofiV  Anehmt  Songt,  p.  Ml. 

(3)  Always ;  ever.  In  the  North  of  England,  it 
is  sometimes  employed  as  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise or  wonder. 

(4)  Yes.  Pronounced  i,  as,  indeed,  it  is  spelt  in 
most  old  books. 

AYANCE.    Against. 

At  polnte  terrible  ayanet  themlacreanta  on  nyght. 
An  hevynly  myetery  was  achewyd  hyra,  old  bookya 
tehene.  Ptrcy'*  tUHqtua,  p.  73. 

AYAYNE.   Again. 

Att  Creese  he  foughteajyoimtf. 

The  kynge  of  Berne  there  wai  ilayne. 

Kob,  Glove,  p.  sot, 

AYDER.    Either. 

Whan  ayder  ost gan  other  aaayle, 

Ther  began  a  strong  batayle.  Otreeten,  1907. 

Sche  thowth  lost,  be  the  rode. 

That  dydde  the  boye  eney  gode, 

Ayder  met  or  dreynke.  Fncre  and  the  Bog,  st.  ill. 
AYE.  (1)  Against.   See  the  Heralds'  College  MS. 
of  Rob.  Glouc.  quoted  in  Heame's  ed.  p.  407 ; 
and  Stevenson's  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v. 
(2)  Fear;  trouble.  (A.-S,) 

Thi  men  er  blseged  hard  in  Dunbar  with  greteeye. 

Langto/fg  Chronieh,  p.  9f5, 

AYED.    Aid. 

The  murren  rot  Is  on  their  lot, 
Theyr  helth  Is  sore  decayed ; 
No  remedie,  thy  must  ueads  die. 
Onles  God  be  theyr  aysrf, 

Lambeth  Krnrlff  Books,  p.  970i> 
AYEL.    A  forefather.   (A.-N.) 

And  whan  the  renouneof  his  excellence. 
By  long  proeesee,  and  of  his  great  encrease. 
Came  by  the  report  unto  the  audience 
or  his  <iye<,  the  great  Astiagee.    Boehat,  b.  IL  c.  98. 
AYENBIER.   Redeemer. 

Knelyng   and    praienge   after  thy    Lorde    thy 
maker,  thyn  aifenbier,  thy  love  and  thy  lovyer. 

AfS.  BedL  423,  f.  189.  ' 

AYENBYTE.    Remorse. 

This  hoc  is  Dan  Michells  of  Northgate,  y-wrltaaa 
Englis  of  his  ojene  hand,  thet  hatte  AwomhuU  of 
Inwyt,  and  is  of  the  bochouie  of  Saynt  Austlnea  of 
Canterberl.  MS,  Arwtdel5J,  f.9 

AYENE.    Again. 

He  camme  apene  yet  the  next  wek, 
And  toke  awey  both  henne  and  chek. 

AYE-NOWE.   Enough. 

The  emperouregafe  Clement  welthis  fUe» 
To  lyfe  in  reches  and  In  wele, 

Ago-nowe  for  ever-more.  MS.LInootn  4.  i  »7»  (^IM 
AYENSAY.    DeniaL 

Ther  is  none  aganmg  nor  excuiadonn, 
TyU  the  trouthe  be  rypped  Into  theroote. 

I^dgato,  MS,  Aakmo^  a»«  f  41. 

AYENST.  Against. 

Yes,  for  God,  then  sayd  Robya, 

Or  ellea  I  were  a  fole ; 
Another  day  ye  wyll  me  clothe, 

1  trowe,  agentt  the  yol&      AeMn  Heetf«  1. 71 
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AYENSTONDE.    To    withstand.     See  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  53. 

And  whau  ony  such  token  was  tey  by  day  or  be 
nyght,  than  anonc  alle  maner  men  of  the  contrcy 
made  hem  redy  to  ayenstonde,  yf  ony  enemye*  had 
come.  MS.  Hart,  I7M. 

AYENST-STONDYNGE.    Withstanding. 

He  made  a  lawe  that  every  ded  kny5t  thulde  be 
buried  in  hU  armour  and  armyi,  and  iff^  ony  mane 
weere  so  hardy  for  to  spoyle  him  of  his  armys  after 
that  he  were  y-burlcde»  heshulde  lese  his  life,  wlth- 
oute  ony  ajferut-stondjfttgs,    Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  10. 

AYENWARDE.     Back.    (A.-S.) 

And  as  he  came  ayenwarde  privily. 

His  nece  awoke,  and  askith  who  goeth  there  ? 

TruilUM  and  Cttaeidtt  ill.  751- 

AYERE.  (1)     An  heir. 

And  scho  wllle  pray  hir  none  so  fayre. 
That  we  may  samene  gete  an  ayere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  09. 

(2)  Breed. 

Many  fawcouns  and  faire. 
Hawk  is  of  nobille  ayer^ 
On  his  perkc  gunne  repayre. 

Syr  Degrevante,  Lincoln  MS, 

(3)  Air ;  breath ;  atmosphere. 

Sothely  wicked  men  corrumpith  here  neighboros, 
for  here  throte  is  llche  to  a  bcriel  opynyng,  that 
sleeth  men  thorogh  cvyl  ayere,  and  swelwlth  hem 
inne.  MS.  Tanner  16,  f.  29. 

The  tother  world  that  es  lawer, 
Whare  the  sternes  and  the  planotes  ere, 
Godd  ordaynd  anely  for  owre  behofc. 
Be  this  skylle,  als  I  kane  prufe. 
The  ayere  fro  thethene,  and  the  heete  of  sone, 
Sostaynes  the  erthe  heere  thare  we  wone. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowea,  p.  42. 

(4)  To  go  out  on  an  expedition,  or  anv  business. 

There  awes  none  alyenes  to  ayere  appone  nyghttys 
With  lyche  a  rebawdoui  rowtte,  to  ryot  thy-celvcne. 

Morte  /trthure,  MS.  Lineoint  f.  A8. 
The  fader  seid  to  hia  sone  dere. 
To  lawe  thu  shalt  go  ayere. 
And  ooste  ne  xx.  narke. 

MS.  Harl,  2382.  f.  119. 

AYEWARD.    Backwaid. 

And  lad  me  agen  into  the  plase  of  Paradice,  (to 
the  whiche  he  ravished  me,  and  eft  ayaward  he  led 
me  to  the  lake  ther  he  ravesshed  me. 

MS.  RawU  lf04. 

AYFET.    Covet.    Rob.  Gloue. 
AYFULL.     High ;  proud  ;  awfuL    See  the  He- 
ralds' College  MS.  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
quoted  in  Heame's  edition,  p.  37 7y  where  the 
text  reads  heyvol^  q.  v. 
AYGHE.    Awe;  terror. 

Sum  for  gret  ayf^he  and  dout, 
To  other  kinges  flowen  about. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  18. 

AYGHT.    Height.    Ritson. 
AYGRE.     Sour.    This  is  merely  the  old  ortho- 
graphy of  eager,  but  is  still  in  use  in  York- 
shire.    See  Aigre. 

And  with  a  sodalne  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  lilte  aygre  droppings  Into  milke. 
The  thin  and  wholsome  bluod. 

Hamlet,  ed.  1623,  p.  258. 

AYG  RE  EN.  The  houseleek.  See  Kennett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  t  28 ;  Prompt 
?'arv.  p.  251. 


AYGULET.    An  aglet. 

Which  all  above  besprinckled  waa  throughout. 
With  golden  aygulete  that  glistred  bright. 

The  Faerie  ifueene,  II.  111.28. 

AYILD.  To  yield.  In  many  cases,  the  a  may 
probably  be  the  exclamation  A!  See  also 
Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  10,  where  it  is  some- 
what  difficult  to  decide,  the  editor  having 
throughout  that  work  confused  the  pronoun  a 
with  the  prefix  to  the  verb. 
Let  now  ben  al  your  fight. 
And  ayild  the  to  this  knight.     Rmnbrun,  p.  47». 

AYIR.    Air.     Somerset, 

AYL.    Always.    Skinner, 

AYLASTANDE.     Everlasting. 

That  woman  kynde  schuld  sustene  the  reprove 
of  oylttetande  coupabiliti  amonge  men.  sche  that 
made  man  fall  into  synne.    MS.  Egerton  842,  f.  203. 
AYLASTANDLY.    Everlastingly. 
5e  served  never  joye  aykutandly. 
For  3e  fulfilled  uojt  the  warkes  of  mercy. 

MS.  Egarton  927. 

AYLEDE.    Possessed. 

Hir  aylcde  no  pryde.  Sir  Perceeal,  IfiO. 

AYLIS.     Sparks  from  hot  iron.    It  is  translaterl 
by  firriney  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Walter 
dc  Bibblesworth,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
AYMANT.     A  diamond.     (^.-A^) 
To  here  husbande  a  precyouse  thyng, 
A  bracelett  and  an  aymant  rynge.     MS.  Rawl.  258. 
AY-MKE.    A  lamentation.  See  Florio,in  v.  Ahf 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  AacMe. 

Nur  delude  the  object  he  aflTected,  and  to  whos« 
sole  choice  he  stood  afiycd  with  felncd  ay-meee. 

Two  Laneaehire  Lovere,  p.  1 16w 

AYMERS.  Embers.  (A.-S.)  See  Fonne  of  Cury, 
p.  40  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

Tak  the  croppe  of  the  rede  dok,  and  fald  it  in  a 
lefe  of  the  sclvene,  and  roulle  it  in  the  aymere. 

MS.  Unevln.  Med.  f.  291 . 

Tak  havremcale,  and  sawge,  and  laye  hem  In  hole 

aymerg,  and  erly  at  morowe  sethe  hem  In  a  potto 

with  wdtur  and  wyne,  and  do  therto  oyniones  and 

jolkcB  of  eyrene,  and  thanne  serve  hitforthe. 

MS.  Culin.  MiddlehUl,  f.  IS. 

AYN.    Eyes. 

When  therl  seye  it  was  sir  Gil, 
He  fel  doun  on  knes  him  bi, 
And  wepe  with  both  his  ayn, 

iiy  of  fVartcike,  p.  335, 

AYOH.    Awry ;  aslant ;  on  one  side,    Salop. 
AYONT.     Beyond.     North. 
A-YOU-A-HINNY.  A  Northern  nurse's  lullaby. 
See  Bell's  Northern  Rhymes,  p.  296;  Crofis 
Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  107. 
AY-QUERE.     Everywhere. 

Ayquere  nay  let  ful  nwe  for  that  note  ryched. 

Syr  Gawayne,   p.  24. 

AYRE.  (1)  An  heir.  See  Towncley  Mysteries, 
p.  114;  Audelay's  Poems,  pp.  4,  12;  Dial. 
Creat.  Moral,  p.  233;  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3093 ;  MS.  Ashmole  33,  f.  46. 

Myn  honoure  sal  noght  paitse  fra  th'ik  generacloun 
in  alle  other  that  er  at  come  wi  thou  ten  ayrtfjr. 

MS.  CoU,  XtOH.  10.  f.  16. 

(2)  Ready;  yare. 

Ano.iethe  squyer  made  him  ayrt. 
And  by  hym-selfe  forth  can  he  fare. 

Squyr  ej  Lowe  iHgri,  MM* 
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(3)  Ere;  before. 

llde  he  ne  wylde  h«  with  welle  and  wo, 
Seho  hade  hym  ape  with  hyre  to  go  i 
Thus  tellyi  he  sythen  with  mekylie  drede, 
Howagmyne  hys  wylle  with  hyre  he  jede. 
Scho  lede  hym  to  makelle  felde. 
So  gictte  ane  ai^  he  neTer  behelde. 

Jt.  4t  Bnmnt,  MS.  Bown,  p.  92. 

(4)  Air. 

For  the  oomipcyowne  of  hyt  body, 
Yf  It  folde  lanfa  abowne  erthe  ly> 
Yr  moght  the  aifrt  §o  comimpped  make. 
That  men  tharof  the  dedeiolde  take. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bow9»,  p.  37- 

AYRBABLE.    Arable. 

ThHrehaye,  thelrecome  to  repe,  bjrBde.or  roowe. 
Sectc  Date  tbeiie  falowcs,  paatum,  and  lande  aifrtatla, 

MS.JMhmol€»»tl9. 

AYRELT.    Early. 

Of  this  the  prophet  wy  tnes  hem 
In  a  labne  of  Uie  lawter  thorgh  this  ▼en ; 
The  prophet  says  thus  als  wrytene  cs. 
^tfrefy  a  man  paisee  als  the  grcs, 
Jwr^  ue  the  begynnyng  of  the  day 
He  floryichcs  and  passes  away. 

HampoU,  North  CMS, 

AYREN.  Eggs.  IiitheFormeofCury,p.77,the 
following  receipt  is  given  to  make  an  erbolate, 
a  kind  of  confection  composed  of  herbs, 
**  Take  persel,  myntes,  saverey,  and  sange,  tan- 
sey,  vervayn,  darry,  rewe,  ditayn^fenel,  south- 
renwode ;  hewe  hem  and  grinde  hem  smale ; 
medle  hem  np  with  ayrene;  do  batter  in  a 
trap,  and  do  the  fars  therto,  and  bake  it  and 
messe  it  forth." 

Mmtoheom  threowe  drit  and  donge. 
With  foule  ejrrm,  with  rothercs  lunge. 

Kifng  Alitattndtr,  4719. 

AYRY.  (1)  To  make  an  aerie. 

Expressing  the  lofUnesse  of  the  mountaincs  In  that 
ahoore.  on  which  many  hawkes  were  wont  to  aifrjfm 

Dra]fton*»  Poeitu,  p.  SI. 

(2)  Joyfnl ;  in  good  spirits.    Skinner, 
AY-SCHELLE.    An  egg-shell. 

The  dragon  lay  In  the  strete. 

If  yghte  he  nought  dure  for  hete ; 

He  foodith  to  creope,  as  y  ow  telle, 

Ageyn  into  the  ay-«dkeMs.     Kgng  AUtnatdtr,  bfJ* 

AYSCHETTE.    Asked. 

Mercy  mekelyche  of  hym  he  ayjdk«r<«. 

Chron.  FilMfNn.p.  SS. 

AYSCHIS.  Ashes.  We  have  ahready  had  other 
forma  of  this  word,  and  more  may  probably 
be  met  with.  See  the  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Regis  Edw.  IV.  p.  85.  The  following  is  a 
curious  early  receipt  for  making  white 
soap. 

Tak  twey  bushelleof  wood  eyscAts,  and  a  buschel 
of  lyme,  and  thre  buschells  of  comun  a^tehU,  so  that 
ther  be  no  aptehU  of  ook  therynne,  and  brenne  thl 
comun  offMchM  twyes,  and  make  a  lye  In  the  same 
wyse  as  y  reherslde  bifore»  and  put  it  in  a  Teuel  with 
a  flat  botme ;  and  In  IJ.  galones  of  that  lye,  put  iilj. 
U  of  talowh,  what  talowh  evere  It  be,  and  evere  as  it 
selhith,  put  therto  more  of  lye  Into  the  tyme  that  o 
galoae  be  put  yn  bi  tymes.  and  loke  it  be  wel  y-sterid 
among,  and  tak  up  therof  alwey  to  it  be  swich  as 
Chou  wilt  have,  and  contynue  the  fire  wel,  and  thou 
schalt  not  faile.  MS,  Sloan*  73,  f.  2U. 

AYSE.  (1)  Ease.  {A,-N,) 


"So  that  ache  was  the  worse  at  ay«e. 
For  sche  hath  thanne  no  s(Tvl»e. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.Jntiq.  134,  f.  23flL 
Thus  may  a  tray  tour  baret  rayse. 
And  make  roanye  men  ful  erele  at  eyte. 

Beiiq,  Antiq,]L  91, 
Thanne  was  Engelond  ath  opte  ; 
Michel  was  tuich  a  king  to  preyse. 
That  held  so  Englond  in  griih  I       HapeUk,  501 
(2)  To  make  at  ease.  {A.'N^ 

I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  mene  were  apaed, 

Warton'9  Hitt.Engt  Fott.  i.  fig 

AYSELLE.  Vinegar.  ''AyweU,  other  alegar," 
is  mentioned  in  a  recipe  in  the  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  56.  See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  143 ;  MS.  Lin- 
coin.  Med.  i,  294;  Towneley  Mysteries, 
p.  260. 
A  fiille  blttlre  drynke  that  was  wroghte. 
Of  aptJU  and  galle  that  the  lykcde  noghte. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19Q. 
JIlfMeland  galle  raysed  on  a  rede, 
Within  aspounge  thai  gun  hyde. 

MS.  Bibt.  Coa.  Sion.  xvlil.  6. 

AYSHWEED.    A  kind  of  herb  mentioned  by 
Minsheu,  who  appears  to  say  it  is  the  same  as 
the  gout-wort. 
AYTUIR.    Either. 

Als  dere  golde  hir  brydille  It  schone, 
Oneo^Mrsydehange  bellys  three. 

3Vw«  Thomas,  MS.  Ltneoln,  f.  149. 

Wlthowttyne  gyftes  ;ede  thay  noghte, 
Jpthiro  hadde  townnes  three. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f-  90. 
Ther  mouthe  men  se  to  knlthcs  bete, 
.^yMer  on  other  din tes  grete.        Have/olr,  8665. 

AYTTENE.    Eighteen. 

The  golden  nombre  ofthesameyere, 
Jpttana  accounted  in  oure  kalendere. 

Lpdgote,  MS.  Jshmule  99,  f.  50. 

AY-WHERE.     Everywhere.  See  Sir  Tristcem, 
pp.    236,  248,  284:    Hardyng's   Chronicle, 
f.  159 ;  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  78.     Aywhore  is 
glossed  by  evermore  in  MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  43, 
which  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  115,  and  in  onr  second  example. 
In  the  following  passage,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
Ff.  ii.  38,  reads  "  every  whare." 
He  sent  abowte  erery  ay-wheret 
That  alle  his  mene  solde  make  thame  5are 
Agayncs  the  erle  to  fyghte. 

ErU9fTolnu9,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  115 
And  gadred  pens  unto  store, 
AsokerersdoneoyioAora.  MS,  Hart,  1701.  f.  37. 
A-ZET.    Set ;  planted.    Dorset. 
AZOCIL    The  mercury  of  metal,  an  alchemical 
term.    It  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Al- 
chemist, ii.  1.   It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  Ben  may  have  taken  this  and 
other  technical  words  from  MS.  Sloane  313,  an 
alchemical  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  and  has  his  name  on  the  first  page.   Ash- 
mole  spells  the  word  azoi,  in  his  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit.  pp.  77,  89,  375. 
AZOON.    Anon;  presently.   Ermoor. 
AZOR.    An  alchemical  preparation,  a  recipe  for 
which  occurs  in  MS.  Sloane  1698,  f.  7.  In  the 
same  manuscript  is  given  a  curious  list  of  simi- 
lar terms,  but  most  of  them  are  too  technical 
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to  nqvire  a  place  in  this  work.  Thus  we  have 
azogribaU  for  vitriol,  aximae  for  ink,  &c. 

AZURE-BTSE.  Among  some  curious  receipts 
in  MS.  Bloane  2584,  p.  3,  we  are  told  that 
*'  5if  thou  wilt  prove  azure-byse,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bade,  take  a  pensel  or  a  penne, 
and  drawe  smalle  rewles  upon  blewe  lettres 
with  that  ceruse,  and  5if  thi  ceruse  be  nojt 
clere  white  bote  dede  fade,  then  is  the  blewe 
no5t  fyne." 

AZZARD.  A  sneaking  person  ;  an  insignificant 
fellow.  North.  We  have  also  the  adjective 
azzardlyt  poor,  ill-thriven. 

AZZLE.TOOTH.    A  grinder.    Cnnetu 

AZZY.    A  wayward  child.     Yorkshire. 

A3A.     Against. 

^  jt^a  the  day  of  rykenyng;  XUliq,  Jntif.  ii.  SM. 

A3£«  (1)  Against. 

For  he  thojte  al  that  trcaour  have. 
The]  it  were  a^i  lave. 

MS,  OatL  Ttin.  Qgon.  57. 

(2)  Again. 

And  that  hy  ne  come  neTcre  05/, 

Bote  by  him  brojte.        MS.  CoU.  Trim.  OrsM.  57. 

By  Mahoun,  laide  the  kyngflje^ 

Y  nolde  the  lete  ly  vet  bee. 

MS.jiikmol€  S3,f.48. 

A5EFULLEST.     The  most  fearfuL 
or  ane  emperour  the  aj^fulUst  that  crvr  armya  hauntid, 

ir&^Mjiio/«U,f.  1. 

AJEIN.    Against. 

^lein  him  alle,  ajein  alle  he, 
A  wondlr  wijte  roon  thai  he  be. 

Cursor  Mundt,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab.  1. 17. 

A3ENBOU3TIST.     Hast  redeemed. 

Thou  heldUt  forth  thin  bond,  and  the  certhe  de- 
▼ouride  hem.  Thou  were  leder  in  thi  merd  to  thi 
puple,  the  whiche  thou  a^enb*tupiH, 

Wicklijf^,  MS.  Bo4i.  877. 

AJENCHARE. 

Rut  many  one  wyl  nerer  beware, 
Tylittm  myichauDce  make  hem  a^enehara, 

MS.  HaH.  1701.  f.  14. 

AJENNIS.     Against 

llikil  more  if  he  pronounce  without  autoritA  or  lif 
contrariously  ajewfii*  the  Lordla  wiUe. 

^poiogjf  far  the  LoUards,  p.  8. 

A5EN-RISTNG.     Resurrection. 

For  the  levende  day,  withoute  lesyng, 
la  tokne  of  u^anrUifng. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oton.  57,  art.  2. 

A3ENSEIDE.    Denied. 

Thou  aufflrldett  hem  todeperte  (h>  me,  that  is,  fro 
ny  wille  and  myn  entent ;  and  thei  hadde  me  a* 
wlatyng,  for  1  a5«n#«ide  hem  in  her  workis  and  her 
wordii.  MS.  Tanntr  1,  f.  347. 

A5ENSSEYTH.   Denieth. 

He  aien*$e^h  alle  that  treaun. 
And  setteth  thus  hyt  resun. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  t.4S.  I 


AJENSTOD.    Withstood. 

Werfor  PouXe  a^enttcd  him  in  the  Cice,  an4  VftUr* 
guid  him,  for  he  was  reprovable. 

ApQlogif  Jbr  the  LoOmrdtt  P-8. 

A3ENST0NDYN.     To  withstand.    It  is  trans- 
lated by  9uto  and  obtto  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  70 
A3ENW0RD.     On  the  other  hand. 

He  biddlth  not  here  to  curae  him  that  tynnith  not* 
nor  to  asoy  le  him  that  hidith  in  synne ;  but  ttjenwont 
to  asoile  him  that  levlth  his  tynne,  and  put  him  ou^^ 
ofcumpany  that  laatilh  in  his  synne. 

Apology  Jbr  the  Lollard*,  p.  70 

A3ER.(1)  Yearly. 
Heo  wol  rather  bl-leve  here  truage,  that  je  hem  bereth 
aj'r.  Jt>6.  Glouc.  p.  100. 

(2)    Over. 

Yff  he  of  Ooddea  wordet  aght  here, 
Theroffhym  thynk  a  hundreth  jere ; 
Bot  yf  itbe  at  any  playng, 
At  the  hale-howt  or  othir  Janglyng, 
For  to  raehe  with  ilk  a  fyle, 
Ther  hym  thynk  nojthbota  qwylle; 
In  Code  serves  swylk  men  cr  irke. 
That  qwen  thai  com  unto  the  kyrk. 
To  mattyns  or  mese  songyn. 
Thai  thynk  it  lastes  ajer  langyn  ; 
Than  sal  he  Jangyl  or  telle  sura  tale. 
Or  wyt  qware  thai  sal  haf  beat  ale. 

A.  de  Brunntt,  MS,  Bowee,  p.  63. 

A5EYENST.    Against. 

The  Tolk  of  Gy  wca  wyih  bowes  comen  a'^eyenee  the. 

Reliq,  Antiq.  ii.  2S5. 

AJEYN-SAYING.    Denial, 

Caym  say  his  synne  was  knowcd, 
And  that  the  erthe  had  hit  showed ; 
He  wist  aieyn-oaying  was  noon. 

Cureor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  8. 

AJEYNUS.     Against. 

Ettout  he  sehal  mayntelne  none 
A^eynua  the  craft,  but  let  hyt  gone. 

ConMtit%Uione  o/Mammry,  p.  SX 

AJLEZ.     Fearless. 

How  that  dojty  dredica  demely  ther  stondcs. 
Armed  f ul  oj/ee  /  in  hert  hit  hym  lykcs 

Svr  Gawa»ne,  p  86. 

AJT.  (1)  Ought. 

Thea  levene  thingec  at  the  lest 

Felle  on  that  like  d<iye ; 

For  that  ap  alle  holy  kirke 

To  honour  hit  for  ay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  83. 
(2)  Eight. 

For  if  thou  be  in  dedly  synne, 

And  therofschalbeschrlfene, 
Ap  thynges  the  bus  haf  therto. 

Or  itbe  dene  forgifene.^.Oanfab.Ff.  v.48.fJM. 
A3TE.  (1)  Possessed. 

1  dar  notte  telle  50,  lord,  for  schame. 
The  godus  now  that  he  ape, 

Rohson*^  Met.  Horn.  p.  3S. 

(2)  Noble ;  honourable.    Rob.  Glouc. 


B**  To  know  a  B  firom  abattledoor,"  an  old 
.  phrase,  generally  implying,  according  to 
Nares,  a  very  slight  degree  of  learning,  or  the 
being  hardly  able  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  early  printed 
works,  as  if  it  should  be  thus  written,  **  to 
know  A.  B.  from  abattledoor,"  an  instance  of 


which  occurs  in  Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  ii.  59. 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookea ;  no,  scome  to 
distinguish  a  B.  from  a  battU-doore  e  onely  looke  that 
your  earee  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  rudiments, 
and  you  are  made  for  ever.Gtite  Home-ba«l(e,1609,p.3. 

For  in  this  age  of  erlttickes  are  such  store. 

That  of  a  B.  will  make  a  battledore. 

Ta^lor'e  Motto,  lG2S,sig  A.  ill. 
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BA.   (1)  To  kias.    See  Chtnoer,  Cant  T.,  6015. 

Abo  a  lubstantiTe,  as  in  Skdton,  L  22. 
(2)  BotlL    {J,'S,) 
'3)  AbaU.    Percy. 
BAAD.    (1)  Continaed.     Yoriih. 

(2)  To  bathe.     Craven, 

(3)  A  woman  of  bad  character.    Cumb. 
BAAKE.    To  bake.    Paltgraoe. 
BAAL.    AbaU. 

To  this  house  I  have  derlied  how  you  maie  lo 
•ecretly  oniTeigh  me,  that  you  maie  there  keepe  me 
at  your  pleasure  to  your  owne  use,  and  to  my  greate 
cootcBtation,  where  I  maie  at  pleasure  ei^oye  hym» 
more  dcarely  beloved  unto  me  then  the  baaUt  of 
myne  owne  eyea.  BUM»  FattwM,  1581. 

BAA-LAMB.     A  lambkin;  a  pet  term  for  a 

lamb.     Var,  dioL 
BAAL-HILLS.    Hillocks  on  the  moors,  where 

fires  are  fancied  to  have  once  been  in  honour  of 

BaaL    Craven. 
BAAN-CABT.    The  body.   Craven.    The  form 

boon,  bone,  occurs  in  several  compounds  in  the 

Northern  dialect. 
BAANT.    Am  not;  are  not.     Var.diaL 
BAAR.    To  bear.    Maundevile. 
BAABD.     A  sort  of  sea-vessel,  or  transport 

ship.    PhUHpe. 
BA-ARGE.     Generally  used  in  Devonshire  to 

signify  a  hX  heavy  person.    See  the  Exmoor 

Scolding,  p.  9. 
BAAS.    Base.    In  the  Papers  of  the  Shak.  Soc. 

i.  SO,  **  boat  daunces"  are  mentioned.    These 

were  dances  very  slow  in  their  movements. 

See  also  Nngae  Poetics,  p.  2. 
BAASTB.    (I)  To  sew.    Pabgrave, 
(2)  Bastardy.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BAATH.    Both.    North. 
BAB.    (1)  To  bob  down.    North. 
A  baby ;  a  child.     Var.  dial 
To  fish  in  a  simple  and  inartificial  manner, 

by  throwing  into  the  water  a  bait  on  a  line, 

with  a  smidl  piece  of  lead  to  sink  it.    Eels 

and  crabs  are  sometimes  caught  in  this  way. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  giant  who  "  sat  upon 

a  rock,  and  bobbed  for  whale."    This  is  merely 

another  form  of  the  word. 
BABBABT.     The  **  evele  i-met,  the  babbart," 

are  among  the  very  curious  names  of  the  hare 

in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  133. 
BABBLE.    (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  babble,  *'  if 

too  bnsie  after  they  have  found  good  scent." 

Gent.  Rec.  p.  78. 

(2)  To  talk  nbUily.     Var.  dial 

(3)  An  idle  tale.    Rowley. 
BABBLEMENT.    Silly  discourse.    North. 
BABBLING.  A  noisy  discourse.   ''Babbling or 

much  speaking."  Becon's  Early  Woriu,  p.  169. 

BABBY.    (1)  A  baby.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  sheet  or  small  book  of  prints  for  chil- 
dren.   North. 

BABB Y-BOODIES.    Same  as  boodies,  q.  v. 

BABE.  A  child's  maumet.  Gouidman.  See 
Baby.  This  may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the 
«rord  in  a  difficult  passage  in  Cymbeline,  iii.  3, 
where  Hanmer  and  the  chief  modem  ed*tors 


read  bribe.    Palsgrave  nas,  **Babe  that  chyW 
dren  play  with,  jrof^^^M." 
BABELART.    A  foolish  tale.    More. 
BABELAVANTE.    A  babbler. 

Sir  Cayphai»  harcken  nowe  to  me ; 
This  tete/aMMiM  or  klnge  woulde  be. 

Cftestsr  Plaif,  ii.  44. 

BABELYN.  To  totter;  to  waver.  Pron^t.Parv, 

BABERLUPPED.  Thick-Upped.  PierePlouyhm. 

BABERY.    Childish  finery.     Webeter.    Stowe 

has  babblerie  in  the  same  sense.    See  Strutt'a 

Dress  and  Habits,  u.  201. 

BABEURY.  An  architectural  ornament.  Chancer 

mentions  a  castle  being  ornamented  with 

^many  subtill  oompaiaings  i 

As  babeurUt  and  pinnacles. 
Imageries  and  tabemades. 

Houn  ofFam§,  UL  90L 

Urry  reads  barbieane,  but  see  Stevenson's  ad- 
ditions to  Boucher,  in  v.  The  latter  writer 
wishes  to  connect  this  word  with  babewynt, 
an  ancient  term  for  grotesque  figures  executed 
in  silver  work. 
BABEWYNE.  A  baboon.  Maundevile. 
BABIES-HEABS.    A  kind  of  toy  for  children. 

See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24. 
BABIES-IN-THE-EYES.  The  miniature  re- 
fiection  of  himself  which  a  person  sees  in  the 
pupil  of  another's  eye  on  looking  closely  into 
it,  was  sportively  called  a  little  baby,  and  our 
old  poets  make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  others  eyes.  See  Rich*s 
Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  49;  Brand's  Pop« 
Antiq.,  ixL  25 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

When  1  look  babiea  in  tkktt  q^m. 
Here  Venus,  there  Adonis  lies. 

Randolph**  FO0nu,  p.  19C 
She  dung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  kisses, 
Toy'd  with  his  kwks,  look'd  6aM««  in  ki»  sfat. 

HtyHmMr*  Love's  If Mrsse,  p  !• 

B  ABION.  A  baboon.  See  Ben  Jonson,  iL  240 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  L  124;  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  247. 

BABLACK.  A  name  given  to  two  free-schools 
at  Coventry  and  Warwick.  See  Cooke's  Guide 
to  Warwick  Castle,  1841,  p.  93.  The  term  is 
derived  from  a  piece  of  land  at  Coventry 
formerly  so  called,  and  on  which  the  bablack 
school  there  is  now  situated.  The  boys  are 
clothed  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  perhaps  the 
bablack  school  at  Warwick  is  so  called  because 
a  similar  uniform  has  been  adopted.  It  also 
appears  from  Sharp's  Cov.  Myst,  pp.  146, 
179, 187,  that  there  was  formerly  a  monastis 
institution  at  Coventry  of  the  same  name,  anA 
most  likely  on  the  same  spot. 

BABLATIYE.    Talkative. 

In  commnnltie  of  life  he  was  Terye  Jocnndi 
neither  to  AoMoMm  withe  flattery,  nor  to  whuat  with 
moroeitie.  FhUottmm,  IMSL 

BABLATRICE.    A  basilisk? 

O  you  cockatrices,  and  you  bMairiem, 
That  in  the  woods  dwell.  Lserine,  p.  96* 

BABLE.  A  bauble.  The  glass  or  metal  oma^ 
ments  of  dress  are  sometimes  called  babies. 
See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  iL  153 ;  Thorns' 
Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  19 ;  Florio,  in  f. 
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Bubokf  Coeeole.  Miege  expUins  it,  **  to  talk 
confiuedly/'  but  that  would  more  properly 
be  spelt  babeL  In  Skelton  we  bave  bibyUt 
baubles. 
BABS.  Children't  pictorea.  North. 
BABULLE.  A  bauble.  An  old  proverb  in  KIS. 
Douce  52,  says,  **  A  fole  scholde  never  have 
a  babttOe  in  hande." 

Lyk*  a  fole  and  a  fole  to  bee, 
Thy  habuiU  ichalle  be  thy  dygnyt^ 

JfS.  Omtmb,  Ft,  iL  38,  f.  S4]. 

BABY.  According  to  Minsheu,  a  **  puppet  for 
children."  The  word  constantly  occurs  as  a 
child's  plaything,  a  toy,  and  is  still  in  use  in 
the  North  for  a  picture,  especially  such  as 
would  amuse  children.  So  in  the  French 
Schoole-Maister,  1631,  f.  98,  '*  Shall  we  buy 
a  babie  or  two  for  our  children  for  pastime  ?" 
See  also  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  24 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  ziii.  108 ;  Cleaveland's  Poems, 
p.  64  *,  Brit.  Bibl.,  ii.  399 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  3 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bdmbokif  Bdmiat  Cucea,  DnruhUtt 
P^ta;  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Pot^tte;  Baret's 
Alvearie,  B.  7,  8.  A  Bartlemy  Fair  doll  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  Bartholomew  bt^. 
Compare  the  Captain,  L  3, — 

"  and  DOW  you  cry  fbrt, 
Ai  dindren  do  for  te6<«*,  haek  again." 

Beaumont  mmd  FltHthtr,  ed.  DifC9»  ill.  tS5. 

Where  the  editor  asks  whether  the  author  did 
not  write  babk9t  another  word  altogether,— 
What  tares  theie  kohUt  and  teMM  all } 

King  and  a  Foon  Nerthmrw  Mmt,  MM, 
For  bells  and  bab^v,  luch  at  children  imall 
Are  ever  lu'd  to  solace  them  withaU. 

Draiftom'§  Poewtt,  p.  MS. 

BABT-CLOUTS.  A  puppet  made  of  rags. 
Cotgrave  translates  mugmet,  **  a  curiously 
dressed  babie  of  dowts." 

And  drawing  neare  the  bed  to  put  her  daughten 
ames,  and  higher  part  of  her  body  too,  within 
•hceta,  perceiving  it  not  to  be  her  daughter,  but  a 
bebf -clowto  only  to  delude  her. 

Two  LaneaMn  Lotfr«.  1640,  p.  113. 

BABTSHED.  Deceived  with  foolish  and  child- 
ish  tales.   See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  78. 

BACCARE.  An  exclamation  signifying  "go 
back,"  and  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
bwk  there.  It  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Lilly, 
Heywood,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
From  a  passage  in  the  Golden  Aphroditis,  1577, 
*'  both  trumpe  and  drumme  sounded  nothing 
for  their  luum  but  Baccare,  Baecare^^*  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  some 
old  tune. 

BACCHAR.  The  herb  ladies'  glove.  A  full 
description  of  it  is  given  in  Holmes's  Academy 
of  Armory,  p.  88. 

BACCHES.    Bitches. 

The  ia«db«t  that  hym  leholde  knowe. 
For  tone  moeten  heo  blowe  pria. 

App,  to  Walter  Mmpet,  p.  345. 

BACCHUS-FEAST.  A  nnral  festival ;  an  ale. 
See  Stub's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  ed.  1595,  p. 
110;  Dee's  Diary,  p.  34. 

BACB.  (1)  The  gsme  of  prisoners'  base,  more 
generally  written  ^om,  q.  v.    Cotgrave  has, 


**  Barret  the  martiaU  aport  called  Banien 
also  the  play  at  baee,  or  piison-bars." 

(2)  A  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  in  Prompt  Parr., 
p.  20,  supposed  by  Mr.  Way  to  be  the  basse, 
or  sea>perch.  Cf.  Baret's  Alvearie,  B.  198; 
Florio,  in  v.  Baieolo;  Palsgrave,  Subst  fl  18. 

^3^  To  beat    Devon, 

(4)  The  pedestal  of  an  image.  An  old  archi- 
tectural term.    See  Willis,  p.  76. 

BACE.CHAMBYR.  A  room  on  the  lower  floor. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

BACHELER.    A  knight     Chaucer. 

BACHELERIE.  Kni^thood.  Also  explained 
by  Tyrwhitt,  the  knights.  It  sometimes  means 
a  company  of  young  bachelors,  and  occasion- 
ally, bachelorship.  Cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T., 
8146,  17074;  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  76,  183. 

BACHELOR'S-BUTTONS.  The  campionflower. 
According  to  Grey,  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  L 
107,  there  ¥ras  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
country  fellows  of  carrying  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  in  their  pockets,  to  know  whether  they 
should  succeed  vrith  their  sweethearts,  and 
they  judged  of  thebr  good  or  bad  success  by 
their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  "To 
wear  bachelor's  buttons"  seems  to  have  been 
a  phrase  for  being  unmarried.  In  some  parts 
of  the  countiy,  ue  flower-heads  of  the  com- 
mon burdock,  as  well  as  the  vrild  scabious^ 
are  also  called  by  this  name. 

BACINE.    A  bason. 

That  on  was  rede  lo  the  ftr. 
The  eighen  to  a  tectoe  der. 

Jrthour  wU  MerKm,  p.  8f, 

BACK.  (1)  Arere-mouse;  a  bat  SeeLydgate'a 
Minor  Poems,  p.  152 ;  Tundale,  p.  41 ;  Prompt 
Parv.,  p.  21. 

(2)  Kennett  says,  "  along  the  Seven  they  think 
it  a  sure  prognostick  of  fsir  weather,  if  the 
vrind  back  to  the  sun,  L  e.  opposes  the  sun'a 
coarse."    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  In  some  counties,  when  a  person  is  angry 
they  say  his  baei^s  igt.  Kennett  has,  *'  beun^^ 
angry,  provoked.    Oa^fordeh." 

(4)  In  mhiing,  the  back  of  a  lode  is  the  part  of 
it  nearest  the  surfitoe ;  and  the  back  of  a  level 
is  that  part  of  the  lode  extending  above  it  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  level  above. 
Wateon, 

BACK-ALONG.    Backward.    Somereet. 

BACK-AND-EDGE.  Completely ;  entirely.  See 
a  play,  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  In  Yorkshire 
obtains  the  opposite  phrase,  "  I  can  make 
back  neredffeci Yam;"  I  can  make  nothing 
of  him. 

BACKARDS-WAT.    Backvrards.     YoriML 

BACKAS.  The  back-house,  or  vrash-house,  or 
more  generally  bakehouse.  Var.  dial  Spelt 
baekhowee  in  the  Ordinances  and  RegulaHonSy 
p.  4,  where  it  is  probably  used  in  the  first 
sense. 

BACKBAND.  An  iron  dhain  passing  in  a  groove 
of  the  cart-saddle  to  support  the  shafts.  North, 

BACKBAR.  The  bar  in  a  chimney  by  which  anj 
vessel  is  suspended  over  the  fire.  Var,  dioL 
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BACKBSBAND.  The  bearing  of  any  itolen 
goods,  etpecially  deer,  on  the  back,  or  open 
indisputable  theft.    An  old  law  term. 

BACK-BOARD.  A  large  boaxd  on  which  the 
dough  is  rolled  out  pretionsly  to  making  it 
into  loaves.    North. 

BACK-BREAK.   To  bieak  the  back.    Fhrio. 

BACKBRON.  A  large  log  of  wood  put  on  at  the 
back  of  a  fire.     DorteU 

BACKBT.     Behind ;  a  little  way  off.    North, 

BACK-CAST.  The  fulure  in  an  effort ;  a  re- 
Ispie  into  trouble.     North, 

BACK-CAUTER.  Cotgravehas,  ''Cauieredmnal, 
the  bcekt^eeuter,  somewhat  like  a  knife,  or 
having  a  back  like  a  knife,  and  tearing  ondy 
on  the  other  tide." 

BACKEN.    To  retard.     For.  dial 

BACK-END.  Autumn.  Yorkth,  It  it  applied  as 
well  to  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  week,  &c. 

BACKENING.    ReUpte;  hindrance.    York^ 

BACKER.  Further  back.  Wttt,  We  haye  alto 
laei«rfy, late, applied  to  crops;  baeierts,  back- 
wards ;  bacierter,  more  backwards.  Chancer 
hasdacitrmore.  La  Belle  Dame  tant  Mercy,  85. 

BACK-FRIEND.  (1)  A  tecret  enemy.  See 
Comedy  of  Errors,  It.  2 ;  Hall,  Henry  VII., 
1 1 ;  norio,  in  ▼.  Inimico,  Nemieo, 

(2)  AhangnaiL    North. 

BACKING.  Nailing  the  back  on  a  chair  suitable 
to  the  teat.   Holme* 

BACK-C-BEYOND.  Of  an  unknown  distance. 
North, 

BACK-OUT.    A  back-yard.    Kent. 

BACK-PIECE.  This  term  explaint  ittelf.  It  it 
the  piece  of  armour  that  covers  the  back. 
See  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  f.  12. 

BACKRA6.  A  kind  al  wine,  made  at  Bacharach 
in  Germany,  occasionally  mentioned  by  our 
old  dramatists.  Aiaret.  See  alto  Hudibrat, 
UI.  iii.  300. 

BACKS.  The  principal  rafters  of  a  roof.  A 
term  in  carpentry. 

BACKSET.  To  make  a  Acciaef,  to  make  a  ttand 
to  reoehre  a  chated  deer,  and  to  cast  fresh 
hoonds  upon  him  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
course.    Holme, 

BACKSEYORE.  The  hind  part  before.    Devon. 

BACKSIDE.  The  barton,  or  any  premiset  at  the 
back  of  a  house.    Var,  diaL 

No  Innkeeperp  slchouw  keeper,  Tictualler,  or  tip. 
|4cr,  ahaO  admit  or  suffer  aoy  person  or  peraoni  in 
hU  houw  or  baektkUi  to  eat»  drink,  or  play  at  cards. 

GrindaCa  Remahts,  p.  138. 

B  ACKSTAFF.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  tea;  being  so 
called  because  the  back  of  the  observer  is 
tamed  towards  the  sun  when  he  makes  the 
observation.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  captain  John  Davis  about  the  year  1590, 
and  it  is  described  by  him  in  his  "  Seaman's 

BACKSTAND.    Resistance! 

Lytle  aTayleth  outward  warre,  except  t|)ere  be  a 
amc  Btaye  and  a  atedfaat  backstande  at  home,  aa 
wd  for  the  aaTCgarde  and  security,  as  for  the  good 
govemaBDce  of  auch  aa  be  left  befainde. 

HaU,  Henry  VII.  f.  X 


BACKSTER.    A  baker.    North. 

BACKSTERS.  Wide  flat  pieces  of  board,  which 
are  strapped  on  the  feet,  and  used  to  wdk  over 
loose  beach  on  the  sea  coast.    South, 

BACK-STOCK.    A  log  of  wood.    Holfyband. 

BACKSTONE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  to  bake 
bread,  but  more  particularly  oat-cakes  upon. 
The  larger,  or  double  ones,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  about  28  to  30  inches  by  16  to  20, 
and  the  smaller  ones  vary  in  size,  16  or  18 
inches  square.  Meriton  gives  the  Yorkshire 
proverb,  "  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  ahaite  back- 
stane." — Yorkshire  Ale,  ed.  1697,  p.  84. 

BACKSTRIKING.  A  mode  of  ploughmg,  in 
which  the  earth  having  been  previously  turned, 
is  turned  back  again.    St^fftii, 

BACKSUNDED.    Shady.    Dortet. 

BACK-SWANKED.  Lean  in  the  flank,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horse.    Miege, 

BACKSWORD.  The  game  of  single-stick.  Wilte, 
A  backsword,  properly  speaking,  it  a  tword 
with  one  sharp  edge. 

BACKWARD.  (1)  The  sUte  of  things  past.  Shak. 

(2)  A  Jakes.    Var.  dial 

BACKWATER.  Water  not  vranted  for  turning 
the  wheel  of  a  water  corn-mill,  what  is  super- 
abundant, and  generally  flows  down  a  channel 
cut  for  the  purpose.  Also,  a  current  of  water 
from  the  inland,  which  clears  oflf  the  deposit 
of  sand  and  silt  left  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

BACKWORD.  An  answer  to  put  off  an  engage* 
ment.    North. 

BACK-WORM.  A  ditease  in  hawks,  the  worm 
ittelf  generally  being  in  the  thin  tkin  about 
the  reint.  It  it  the  tame  as  the  filander.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  iL  51. 

B  ACKWORT.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Omadlida  maggiore.  It  appeart  frx>m  Gerard 
to  be  the  tame  as  the  eott^rey. 

BACON.    A  clown.    Shak. 

BACTILE.    A  candlettick.  {Lat,) 

BACUN.    Baked. 

BACYN.  A  light  kind  of  helmet,  mentioned  in 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2557;  baeyn^  Eyng 
Alitaunder,  2333.  Thit  it  another  form  oi 
the  word  batnnetf  q.  v. 

BAD.  (1;  Sick;  iU.  Var. dial  Sometimetwe 
hear  nght  bad,  or  right  on  bad. 

(2)  A  rural  game,  played  with  a  bad'-atiekt  for- 
merly common  in  Yorkshire.  It  probably  re- 
tembled  the  game  of  cat.  See  Kennett't 
Glossary,  MS.  Lantd.  1033. 

(3)  Poor.    Var.  dial 

(4)  Entreated;  asked;  prayed. 

To  Jheau  Crist  he  bad  a  boone, 
Fayre  knelyng  on  hys  knee. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  4b 

(5)  Offered ;  invited.  See  Sir  Eglamour,  929, 
1080,  Thornton  Romances,  pp.  159, 166. 

(6)  To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     Weet, 

(7)  Bold.    Cov.  Myet. 

(8)  A  bad  person  or  thing.  See  da(2(&  in  Warner's 
Albions  England,  ed.  1592,  p.  58. 

BADAYLE.    Battle. 

Of  awerde  of  plate  and  eek  of  mayle, 
Aa  thouje  he  achuide  to  badayle, 

Gotver,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14a 
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BADDE.    Ellis  luggests  either  the  usual  mean, 
ing,  or  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  abide.  In 
Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  101,  it  means  deiay. 
A  staf  in  his  bond  he  hadde. 
And  Khon  on  hb  fet  baddtm 

jbrthamr  and  Merlin,  p.  73. 

BADDBLICHB.    Badly.    Rob.  GUme, 
BADDER.  Comp.  ofbad.  North,  See  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.,  10538,  and  Nares,  in  ▼. 
BADDING.    ShelUng  walnuts.     Wett. 
BADE.     (1)  DeUiy.    Cf.  Sir  Perceval,  41,  111, 

484,  666,  1533,  1760,  2128,  2129 ;  and  the 

example  under  AUuithe, 

(2)  Abode;  remained.  See  Minot's  Poems,  p.  20; 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  148 ;  Perceval.  569, 612, 892. 

(3)  Prayed.  Rob,  Ohue,  Cf.  Ellis's  Met.  Rom., 
iii.  72;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  7449. 

(4)  Commanded.     Chaucer, 

(5)  A  pledge ;  a  surety.  (^.-5.)  This  al  least 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Perceval,  1029, 1305. 

(6)  To  bathe.     Warw, 

(7)  In  Mr.  Bobson's  Romances,  p.  58,  the  word 
occurs  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  "  alle  of  fellus  that 
he  bade,"  skins  of  animals  that  he  caused  to 
remain,  L  e.,  killed. 

BADELTN6E.  Paddling,  as  of  ducks.  Skinner 
gives  this  word  on  the  authority  of  Juliana 
Barnes.  It  means  a  flock  or  company  of  ducks. 

BADGER.  (1)  A  pedlar;  a  corn-factor.  Some- 
times, a  person  who  purchases  eggs,  butter,  &c. 
at  the  farm-houses,  to  sell  again  at  market. 

''2)  To  beat  down  in  a  bargain.    Var,  dial 

BADGER-THE-BEAR.  A  rough  game,  some- 
times seen  in  the  country.  The  boy  who  per- 
sonates the  bear  performs  his  part  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  is  prevented  from  getting 
away  by  a  string.  It  is  the  part  of  another 
boy,  his  keeper,  to  defend  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  others. 

BADGET.  A  badger.  Eatt,  Badget  is  also  a 
common  name  for  a  cart-horse. 

BADLING.   A  worthless  person.   North, 

BADLY.    Sick;  ill.    North. 

BADS.    The  husks  of  walnuts.     JVeet, 

BAEL.    Bale;  sorrow. 

BAELYS.    Rods. 

With  breiiDyog  baelif*  the!  hem  dong. 
And  with  hem  drolliB  to  peynii  strong. 

Tundale,  p.  16. 

BAESSYS.    See  Baee. 
BAFFERS.    Barkers;  yellcrs, 

Houndet  for   the  haulc  beth  fljtert  and  grete 
t^,Jkr».  MS.  Bod/.  54«. 

BAFFLE.  (1)  To  treat  with  indignity ;  to  use 
contemptuously.  Properly  speaking,  to  baffle 
or  bqful  a  person  was  to  reverse  a  picture  of 
him  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  but  the  term 
is  used  more  generally.  See  Middleton's 
Works,  iL  449 ;  Ben  Jonson,  v.  127 ;  Dodslcy's 
Old  PUys,  vi.  18.  In  the  Muse's  Looking- 
glass,  L  4,  it  signifies  to  beat,  in  which  sense 
it  also  occurs  in  Moor's  Suffolk  "Words,  p.  13. 

(2)  To  cheat,  or  make  a  fool  of;  to  manage 
capriciously  or  wantonly;  to  twist  irregularly 
together.  Eatt,  Com,  knocked  about  by  the 
wuid.  is  said  in  Suffolk  to  be  baffled. 


BAFFLING.  Affront:  intuit.  See Mlddleton't 
Works,  iv  44;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  L 142; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvL  16. 

BAFFYN.    To  oark.     Pron^t.  Parv, 

BAFT.    Abaft.     Chaucer. 

BAFTYS.    Afterwards  ?     Cov.  Myet, 

BAG.     (1)  The  udder  of  a  cow.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  cut  peas  with  an  instrument  resembling 
tiie  common  reaping-hook,  but  with  a  handle 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  both  hands.  Weet. 
In  Oxfordshire  the  term  is  applied  to  cutting 
wheat  stubble,  which  is  geneanlly  done  with 
an  old  scythe. 

They  cannot  mowe  it  with  a  tythe,  but  they  cutt 

it  with  tuch  a  hooke  at  they  doe  bagge  pcaw  with. 

A^ibrt^t  WiU»»  MS.  Boyai  9oe„  p.  10. 

(3)  When  a  servant  is  dismissed,  he  is  said  to 
have  got  the  bag.  In  some  parts,  to  give  a 
person  the  bag  is  to  deceive  him.  A  person's 
bag  and  baggage  is  everything  he  has  got. 

(4)  The  stomach.  Hence  eating  is  baling,  or 
filling  the  stomach,  to  put  into  a  bag.  Cf. 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  En^Hr;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  233.  An  animal  with 
young  is  said  to  be  bagged.  See  Perceval,  717; 
Nares,  in  v.  Bag  /  Florio,  in  v.  Rimpregn/iuoles 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  104.  Nares  expUina 
it,  to  breed,  to  become  pregnant 

(5)  To  move ;  to  shake ;  to  jog.  See  the  Rara 
Mathenutica,  p.  64. 

BAGAMENT.  Worthless  stuff;  nonsense.  Umc. 

BAGATINE.  An  Italian  coin,  worth  about  the 
third  part  of  a  farthing,  alluded  to  in  Ben 
Jonson,  iii.  219. 

BAGAVEL.  A  tribute  granted  to  the  dtizena 
of  Exeter  by  a  charter  from  Edward  I.,  em- 
powering them  to  levy  a  duty  upon  all  wares 
brought  to  that  dty  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  employed  in 
paving  the  streets,  repairing  the  walls,  and  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  town.    Jacobs. 

BAGE.    A  badge.    Prompt.  Parv, 

BAOEARD.    A  badger.    More. 

BAGELLE.  Rings;  jewels.  So  explained  in 
Heame's  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  282. 

BAG-FOX.  A  fox  that  has  been  unearthed,  and 
kept  a  time  for  sport.    BUme, 

BAGGABONE.    A  vagabond.    BedM, 

BAGGAGED.    Mad;  bewitched.    JSrmoor. 

BAGGAGELY.    Worthless.     Tusser. 

BAGGE.    (1)  A  badge.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
He  berie  ofgolde  a  lemely  fighte, 
Hb  baggM  are  sabyUe  yllun«. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  1.  17.  t.  141. 

(2)  To  swell  with  arrogance.  Chaucer.  Tyrwliitt 

says  "  rather,  perhaps,  to  squint." 
BAGGEKMENT.     Rubbish.     lAnc. 
BAGGIE.    The  belly.     Northumb. 
BAGGIN.    Food.     Cumb. 
BAGGING.  The  act  of  cutting  up  wheat  stubble 

for  the  purpose  of  thatching  or  burning.  Oxon. 

Also,  becoming  pregnant.    See  Florio,  in  v. 

Impregndggine  f  and  Bag. 
BAGGING-BILL.    A  curved  iron  instrument 

used  for  various  agricultural  purposes.     It  is 

also  called  a  bagging-hook. 
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BAG6IN6LY.  Squintingly.  Thia  word  occun 
in  the  Bom.  of  the  Roie,  292,  explained  by 
gomciwiuyiw/ly.  Tyrwhitt's  exphmation,  here 
adopted,  best  suits  the  context,  and  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  originaL 

BAGGING-TIMB.  Baiting  time.  North.  At 
Bury,  CO.  Lane,  about  the  year  1780,  a  re- 
freshment between  dinner  and  sapper  was 
called  bagginff,  while  at  Chorley,  distant  only 
about  twenty  miles,  the  term  was  not  in  use. 

BAGHEL.     Same  as  boffetie,  q.  t. 
In  toun  herd  I  UUe^  ■ 
The  baghtl  and  the  bell* 
Ben  fllehad  and  fled. 

Wrighf§  PoUHeal  Sangt,  p.  307* 

BAGINET.    A  bayonette.     Var.  diaL 

BAGLE.  An  impudent  woman ;  an  opprobrious 
term  for  a  woman  of  bad  character.  Salop, 
Perhaps  this  is  merely  a  yariation  of  baggage, 
though  Mr.  Hartshome  deriyes  it  from  the 
French  b^gmaiie. 

BA6-0F-NAILS.  The  name  of  a  sign,  said  to 
be  oonupted  fri>m  the  Baeehanab.  He  squints 
like  a  bag  of  nails,  L  e.,  his  eyes  are  directed 
*as  many  ways  as  the  points  of  a  bag  of  nails. 

BAG-PUDDING.  A  rustic  dish,  said,  in  an  old 
nursery  rhyme,  to  have  formed  the  repast  of 
King  Arthur ;  but  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  no 
modeni  dictionary.  It  appears,  from  Taylor's 
Worius,  L  146,  that  Gloucestershire  was  for- 
merly ftmous  for  them ;  but  Welsh  bag-pud- 
dings are  mentioned  in  Hawkins*  Eng.  Dram* 
m.  170.  Howell,  English  Proverbs,  p.  6,  gives 
this,  **  Sweetheart  and  bagg.pudding."  See 
also  Heywood's  Edward  lY.,  p.  47 ;  Florio,  in 
V.  Of  a,  PoitigUa, 

BA6WALET0UR.    A  carrier  of  baggage. 

H<mt  fhall  the  cvntrey  theone  tutteyne  two  soo 
gmta  tnynct,  u  the  kiBgetnuUettto  and  they  must 
have ;  tpedaDy  considering  the  nombra  of  uigwaU- 
tomn  Chat  shall  eom  with  them  out  of  Fraunce. 
Aafe  Jvjwiep  1.  o9B. 

BAGT.    A  badge.    Bemer$, 

BAHN.    Going.     YvrbiJL 

BAHT.    Both. 

Than  sent  he  many  ay  metsenger 
After  Sanyna  bmht  far  and  ner. 

Guw  «f  Warwick,  MiddlAiU  MS. 

BAICH.    A  langnet  of  land.    JZoy. 

BAICS.  Chidings ;  reproofs.  Tuuer.  This  word 
and  the  previous  one  are  from  Hunter's  addi- 
tions to  Boucher. 

BAJDE.    Endured.    Nortkumb, 

BAIGNE.    To  drench ;  to  soak. 

BAIL.  (1)  Abeacon;asignsl;abonfire.  North. 
Also  btdietf  flames,  blazes.  Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  490. 

(2)  llie  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  or  kettle ;  the 
iiow  of  a  scythe.    Eatt, 

BAILE.  (1)  Battle.  See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  37, 
where  the  Anmdel  MS.  reads  bataUle. 

(2)  A  wooden  canopy,  formed  of  bows.    See  the 
Eotland  Papers,  p.  6 ;  Ordinances  and  Regula- 
tions, p.  127. 
BAILEY.    A  name  given  to  the  courts  of  a  castle 
formed  by  the  spaces  between  the  cvcuits  of 


walls  or  defences  which  surrounded  the  keep. 

Oj^.  Gloit.  Areh. 
Pour  tourat  ay  hit  has  and  kernels  fktr, 
Thra  ftoOliM  al  aboute,  that  may  nojt  apalr. 

MB*  EgwrUtn  997* 

BAILIWICK.  Stewardship.  Dent,  Florio  spells 

it  bailg-weeief  in  v.  Cattaldia, 
BAILLIE.  Custody ;  government.  (ji,-N,)  See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4302;  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7532 ;  Langtoft,  pp.  61,  127,  280. 
BAILS.    Hoops  to  bear  up  the  tilt  of  a  boat. 

Bourne. 
BAILY.    A  bailiff;  a  steward;  also,  a  sheriTs 
officer. 

Al  balp§t  self  eaunt,  or  rere. 

That  Cillit  hyi  lordys  goodes  to  reseyvAi 

MS.  HaitmlB^ 
And  for  to  somoun  all  them  to  this  trntt 
The  baify  of  Rotton  thereto  la  the  besL 

MS.  JimoL  C.  86. 
BAIN.    Near;  ready;  easy.    North.    Ray  ex- 
plains it,  **  vrilling,  forwud,"  and  Wilbraham 
**  near,  convenient."    In  the  east  of  England 
it  means,  pliant,  limber.    **  To  be  very  bain 
about  one,"  offidoos,  ready  to  help.    As  an 
archaism,  it  signifies,  obedient,  ready,  willing. 
See  Chester  Plays,  L  69 ;  Robson's  Romances, 
p.  46  s  Towneley  Mysteries,  pp.  28,  39. 
A  manthe  day  of  trewie  motte  ye  take. 
And  than  to  batayle  be  ye  teyiie. 

MS.  Hari  SiSS.  f.  181. 

BAINE.  (1)  A  bath.    See  Patteme  of  Painfull 
Adventures,  pp.  188,  195;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  8,  bayn. 
(2)  To  bathe. 

No  more  I  do  my  mirthis  fkyne. 
But  in  gladneiM  I  swym  and  tiaint. 

MS.  CankA.  Ft  L  e,  f.  116. 

BAINER.    Nearer.    North. 

BAINLY.    Readily. 

BAIRE.    Rt;  conveiuent.    Durham. 

BAIRMAN.  A  poor  insolvent  debtor,  left  bare 
and  naked,  who  vras  obliged  to  swear  in  court 
that  he  was  not  worth  above  five  shillings  and 
five  pence.    PhiHgti. 

BAIRN.  A  child.  North.  The  several  com- 
pounds of  this  word  are  too  obvious  to  require 
insertion. 

BAIRNWORTS.    The  daisy.     Yorith. 

RAISE.  A  bastard.  In  Sir  C.  Sharp's  Chron. 
Mirab.  p.  9,  is  the  entry,  '*  Isabel,  daughter  to 
PhiUppe  WUkinson,  bur.  30  May,  1633,  baiat 
m.th  another  man's  wife,"  from  the  register  of 
Hart 

BAISEBiAINS.  Compliments ;  salutations. 
S^temer. 

BAISKE.    Sour.    {Su.  Goth.) 

BAIST.    To  beat.    North. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  sid^ 

And  baUt  him  up  and  down ; 
And  with  his  pyke-stafT  laid  on  loud. 

Till  he  feU  in  a  swoon.     RMn  Hood,  L  l€l, 

BAISTE.    Abashed. 
Bees  noghte  baUteot  jone  boyea,  ne  of  thalre  bryghte 

wedU; 
We  salle  Uenke  thelre  boste  for  alle  theire  bolde 

proflre.  Jiorfe  Art/ture,  MS.  Unecln,  f.  O. 
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BAIT.  (1)  A  luncheon ;  a  meal  taken  by  a  la- 
bourer in  the  morning.    Var,  dial  In  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  66,  it  apparently  means  to  re- 
fresh ;  to  stop  to  feed. 
!2)  To  lower  a  bargain.     Var.  diaL 
3)  To  flutter.    A  hawking  term. 

(4)  Food ;  pasture.    North, 

B  \IT  A.ND.  Explained  by  Heame,  in  great  haste. 
See  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  307. 

BAITEL.    To  thrash.     North. 

BAITH.    Both.    North, 

BAIT-POKE.  A  bag  to  carry  proTisions  in. 
North, 

BAJ ARDOUR.  A  carter;  the  bearer  of  any 
weight  or  burden.    Kertey. 

BAK.  A  bat.  "  The  blode  of  a  bak'*  is  an  in- 
gredient  in  a  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln 
A.il7,f.  282. 

Thane  ooom  thare  flyande  amangei  thame  hakk9§t 
grettcre  thane  wilde  dowfei,  and  thalre  tethe  ware 
lyke  mene  tethe,  and  thay  didd  mene  mekiUe  dime 
and  httrt«.         UJ^  t^f  JUxandtr,  MSU  Uneoln,  f.  29. 

BAKED.    Incrusted.     Var.  dial 

BAKED-MEAT.  Means  generally,  meat  pre- 
pared by  baking ;  but,  in  the  common  usage  of 
our  ancestors,  it  signified  more  usually  a  meat- 
pie.  This  signification  has  been  a  good  deal 
overlooked.    Naret. 

BAKEN.    Baked. 

BAKERLEGGED.  A  person  whose  legs  bend 
outwards  is  said  to  be  bakerUgged.  (hose  has 
baker-Jkn^df  **  one  whose  knees  knock  toge- 
ther in  walking,  as  if  kneading  dough."  See 
Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Billart. 

BAKER'S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  Sometimes,  four- 
teen* Florio  has,  "  Serqwif  a  dozen,  namely 
of  egges,  or,  as  we  say,  a  baker's  dozen,  that 
is,  thirteene  to  the  dozen."  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  t.  Aggiinnta. 

BAKESTER.  A  female  baker.  Derbyth.  In 
Pier's  Ploughman,  pp.  14, 47,  we  have  bakttere 
In  the  same  sense. 

BAKHALFE.  Hinder  part.  See  Restoration  of 
Edward  IV.,  p.  14. 

There  biganne  many  vanlttei  growe  upon  hym, 
at  hit  were  upon  hit  bakha^ 

Ccuton's  Divtn  Fruif^fut  GJUailg  Mattrt. 

BAKHOUSE.    A  bakehouse.   North,    Seethe 

Prompt.  Panr.  p.  21. 
BAKIN.    The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one 
time.     Yorkihire,    This  term  also  occurs  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21. 
BAKINO-DRAUOHT.    Part  of  the  hinder  quar- 
ter  of  an  ox.    See  Holme's  Academy  of  Ar- 
mory, iiL  87. 
BAKK.    A  cheek.    Steretuon, 
BAKKER.    More  backwards. 

With  that  anone  I  went  me  bakker  mora* 
Myielfe  and  I  methought  we  were  l-now. 

Chaueer,  MS.  OmU^  Ff.  1.  6«  f.  99. 

B  AKPANER.  A  kind  of  basket ;  probably  a 
pannier  carried  on  the  back.     Caxton. 

BAKSTALE.    Backwards.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BAL.  (1)  A  flame.  See  Stevenson's  additions 
in  Boucher,  in  v.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  318. 

(2)  A. -nine.     We$t. 


BALADE-ROYAL.  A  balade  anciently  meant 
any  short  composition  in  Terse,  or  even  in  mea- 
sured lines.  A  poem  written  in  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  was  fbrmerly  said  to  be  composed 
in  balade-royal  A  poem  by  Lydgate,  in  MS. 
Ashmole  59,  f.  22,  is  called  a  b^Uade-royai,  and 
several  other  pieces  in  the  same  MS.  are  said 
to  be  written  *'  baiade-wyteJ*  StanihurBt, 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  40,  mentions  one 
Dormer  who  wrote  in  ballad-royaL 

BALANCE.  (1)  Balances.    I^ak. 

(2)  Doubt ;  uncertainty.  *•  To  lay  in  balance," 
to  wager.     Chaucer. 

BALANCERS.  Makers  of  balances.  See  the 
curious  enumeration  of  the  diiferent  trades  in 
Cocke  LoreUes  Bote,  p.  10. 

BALASE.  To  balance.  Baret.  Cf.  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  235. 

BALASTRE.    A  cross-bow.     Caxton, 

BALATE.    To  bleat ;  to  bellow.    Saltp, 

BALAYS.  A  kmd  of  ruby.  See  Palsgrave, 
subst  f.  1 9.  Balayn,  in  Richard  Coer  de  lion, 
2982,  is  perhaps  the  plural  of  this  word.  See 
alio  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  347 ;  Court  of  Lave, 
80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Balay;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  120. 

BALCHE.    To  belch.    Hvloet. 

BALCHING.    An  unfledged  bird.     Wett. 

BALCOON.    A  balcony.    HoweU. 

BALD.    Swift ;  sudden.     Veretegaiu 

BALDACHIN.  A  canopy,  usually  supported  by 
columns,  and  raised  over  altars,  tombs,  &c. ; 
but  more  particularly  used  where  the  altars 
were  insulated,  as  was  customary  in  early 
churches.    Britton. 

BALDAR-HERBE.    The  amaranthus.    Buhei. 

BALDCOOT.  The  water-hen.  Drayton.  Spelt 
baOed^te  in  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS. 
Arund.  220,  f.  301. 

BALDE.  (1)  Bold.    Mmoi. 

(2)  To  encourage.    (A.'S.) 

BALDELICHE.    Boldly. 

TUs  woman  wente  ftnth  ftafdaftcAe, 
Hanly  by  waa  y-nouj. 

JK8L  CM.  THn.  Qim.  57. 

BALDELY.    Boldly.    Mmot. 
BALDEMOYNE.    Gentian.    See  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.  5 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  22. 

Loke  how  a  leke  man,  fbr  hJi  heJe» 
Taketh  baUtm^fn*  with  canelle. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc,  Amtiq,  194,  f.  49. 

BALDER.  (1)  To  use  coarse  language.    Atf. 

(2)  Bolder.    Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  20. 

BALDERDASH.  Explained  «<  hodge-podge"  in 
the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin.  Any  mixture  of 
rubbish  is  called  balderdash.  See  D'lsraeli'a 
Amenities  of  Literature,  i.  234.  In  some  dia- 
tricts  the  term  is  more  restricted  to  absolute 
filth,  whether  applied  to  language  or  in  its 
literal  sense.  Ben  Jonson  calls  bad  liquor  by 
this  name,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  as  a 
verb,  to  mix  or  adulterate  any  liquor. 

BALDFACED.    White-faced.     Yorkeh, 

BALD-KITE.  A  buzzard.  In  Cotgrave  it  is 
the  translation  of  buzart  and  buse. 

BALDLY.     Boldly.    Minot. 
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BALDOCK.  Some  kind  of  tool,  mentioned  in 
the  51si  lection  appended  to  Howell't  Lexi- 
con. 

BALDORE.    Bolder.    Hob.  OIouc.  p.  509. 

BALDRIB.  Not  the  tame  as  the  spare-rib,  as 
genenrily  stated,  which  has  hX  and  lean,  and  is 
cat  off  the  neck.  The  baldrib  is  cut  lower 
down,  and  is  devoid  of  fat ;  hence  the  name, 
aceording  to  Biinshen. 

BALDRICK.  A  belt,  girdle,  or  sash,  of  tbHous 
kinds;  sometimes  a  sword-bdt.  There  are 
scTeral  instances  where  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  merely  a  collar  or  strap  round  the  neck, 
though  it  was  more  generally  passed  round 
one  side  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  opposite 
arm.  See  Hayward's  Annals  of  Qu.  Eliz. 
p.  30 ;  Fabian,  p.  540 ;  Prompt  Panr.  p.  27  ; 
Hall,  Henry  VIII.,  ff.  3,  6 ;  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, TiL  22 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8 ; 
Cioff  s  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13 ;  Cyprian  Aca- 
demy, 1647,  iL  21 ;  MS.  Bib.  Beg.  7  C.  xyL 
t  68 ;  Cunninriiam's  Rerels  Aeeonnts,  p.  126 ; 
Strutt,  ii.  50 ;  Patteme  of  Painfull  Adventures, 
p.  206;  Todd's  Dlustrations,  p.  320.  A  kind 
of  eake,  made  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  belt, 
was  called  a  baudriek.  See  some  old  printed 
receipts  in  4to.  C.  39,  Ail  Seld.  in  BiU.  BodL 
and  Wyl  Boeke*s  Testament,  p.  34. 

BALDUCTUM.  A  term  applied  by  Nash  to 
some  of  the  affected  expressions  of  Gabriel 
Harrey.  It  seems  to  haye  been  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  balderdoih,  and  is  found  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Stanihurst's  Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  29. 

BALDWSIN.    Gentisn.     Gerard. 

BALE.  (1)  Sorrow;  eril ;  mischief.    (^.-&) 
R jfht  that  1  mciM.  I  mak  no  Imgcre  tiile. 
Bat  50  do  thus,  grettara  growjth  our»  bal0, 

MS.  Am^  Poif.  118. 
Tbcrwtallc,  sira,  that  I  tolde  this  tak, 
ThI  Miia  mighto  thoUc  dathca  bait, 

Smgm  Am«9, 708* 

(2)  Basawood.    Sknmer. 

(3)  The  scrotum?    Siet€nnn, 

(4)  Ten  reams  of  paper.    Kemutt 

[b)  A  pair  of  dice  is  frequently  called  a  bale. 
This  term  is  found  in  Skelton,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  later  writers. 


(6)  The  belly.    Madden. 


Destraction.    Prompt,  Patv. 
BALEFUL.    Eril;  baneful.    This  word  occurs 

in  2  Henry  VI.,  iiL  2,  and  earlier  in  Syr 

Gawayne,  p.  105. 
BALEIS.     A  large  rod.    (^.-iV.)     Also  the 

▼erb  tefetwM,  to  beat  with  a  rod,  which  is 

still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire.  Piere 

BALENA.    A  whale.  (la/.) 

Th«  huge  IcviaUuin  it  but  a  thrimpe 
Compar'd  with  our  baUna  on  the  land. 

Tragt^  ^f  Huffman,  1631. 
BALEW.    ETiL  (^.-5.) 
BALETNE.    Whalebone?   SkiwMr,    Itispos- 
siUe  this  may  be  the  same  with  hiUayn  in 
Ridiard  Goer  de  lion,  2982. 
BALEZ.    Bowels.    Gaw. 


BALHEW.    Plain ;  smooth.    Pmqtt  Parv. 

BALIAGE.  The  office  of  a  bailiff.  See  Vbrio, 
in  V.  BagUuo,  BaUe. 

BALIST.  An  ancient  engine,  or  kind  of  ord* 
nance,  for  projecting  stones. 

RALISTAR.    A  man  using  a  cross-bow. 

BALK.  (1^  A  ridge  of  greensward  left  by  the 
plough  m  ploughing,  or  by  design  between 
different  occupancies  in  a  common  field.  The 
term  is  translated  by  terrai  pwea  in  an  old 
Tocabulary  in  MS.  BodL  604,  t  39 ;  but  by 
grumtUf  a  heap,  in  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed. 
1608,  p.  89.  See  also  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  81 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  t.  Auittonnementi  Cheintre; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  99 ;  Gov.  Myst  p.  343 ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  123;  Nomendiator,  p. 
385 ;  Florio,  in  ▼.  DeUr6res  Hdlinshed,  Hist. 
Ireland,  p.  174.  From  this  last  example  it 
appears  that  the  explanation  given  by  Withals 
is  correct,  and  Baret  has,  '*  a  balke  or  banke 
of  earth  raysed  or  standing  up  betweene  twoo 
furrowes."  To  draw  a  balk  is  to  draw  a 
straight  furrow  across  a  field. 

(2)  A  particular  beam  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  cottage,  especially  a  thatched  one.  The 
sidewalls  and  gables  being  erected,  a  pair  of 
couples  or  strong  supports  is  placed  between 
each  pair  of  gables,  and  the  ^oZt  is  tlie  strong 
beam,  running  horizontally,  that  unites  these 
below.  This  balk  is  often  used  in  the  poorer 
cottages  to  hang  various  articles  on,  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  Chancer,  Cant.  T.,  3626; 
Hawkins*  £n^  Dram.  L 171.  A  similar  beam 
in  a  stalile  or  outhouse  is  also  called  a  balk, 
as  in  Topseirs  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  395 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033;  and 
the  term  is  occasionally  applied  generally  to 
any  beam  or  rafter.  See  also  Prompt  Panr. 
pp.  21,  30,  196 ;  Tusser,  p.  204 ;  Skelton,  L 
114;  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  24.  Huloet 
has,  *'  balke  ende  whych  appeareth  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  proeerJ^ 

Byude  hit  funte  with  boOre  and  bonde. 
And  wynde  hit  liththea  with  good  wonde. 
Cmmn-  Mundi,  MB,  Coll.  TWn.  Ciin(a6.»  f.  11. 

(3)  To  heap  up  in  a  ridge  or  hillock,  in  1  Henry 
IV.,  L  1.  It  seems  to  have  the  usual  meaning 
of  omt/  in  Tam.  Shrew,  L  1;  Sanderson's 
Sermons,  1689,  p.  39.  '*  Balk  the  way,"  get 
out  of  the  way,  Dovmiall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  simple  piece  of  machinery  used  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  into 
which  the  cow's  head  is  put  while  she  is 
milked. 

(5)  Straight  young  trees  after  they  are  felled  are 
in  Norfolk  called  balkt. 

(6)  "To  be  thrown  ourt'  haVc,**  is,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  be  published  in  the 
churcL  "To  hing  ourt'  balk^^  is  marriage 
deferred  after  publication. 

BALKE.  (1)  To  leave  a  balk  in  ploughing. 
But  to  wel  halte  no  man  the  plogh, 
That  he  ne  balkeih  otherwile. 

Gmmt,  M&  &c.  Jntiq.  I9t.  t  C 
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(S)  To  bdch.  {A^) 

Pwuttyug  by  the  grefii  of  their  eommiinicatioiit 
the  duke*  pryde  nowe  end  then  to  halke  oute  a  ly tie 
bnyde  of  enrfe  towude  the  glorye  of  the  kynge. 

Bvrd^ngt  Supp.  t  84. 

(3)  To  be  angry.    Reynard  the  Foxe* 

BALKER.    A  great  beam.    Eaet, 

BALKERS.  Persons  who  stand  on  high  places 
near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  time  of  herring 
fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishermen  which 
way  the  shoals  pass.    Blouni. 

BALKING.    A  ridge  of  earth.    Latimer, 

BALK-PLOUOHINO.  A  particular  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  ridgies  are  left  at  inter- 
nals.   Eatt, 

BALKS.  Thehay-loft.  Cheeh,  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  the  hen-roost  was  so  called. 

BALK-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff.    North. 
BaXk-Haom  and  cudgeli,  plkei  and  trunchconCf 
Brown  bread  and  cheeM,  that  swam  by  luncheom. 
Cuttm't  Poetical  Work$,  1734,  p.  U. 

BALL.  (1)  Bald.    Somenei. 

(2)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  **Baa,  or  apple  of 
the  tye,"    Huloet,  1552. 

Son  after,  wen  he  was  halle. 
Then  began  to  alak  hyr  telle. 

0«y  «f  WmrwMt,  MUdiOM  If  & 

(3)  The  palm  of  the  hand.  Yarhth,  Also  the 
round  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  horse'a  foot. 
See  Florio,  in  t.  Cdtto. 

(4)  A  name  giyen  to  Tarious  animals.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  horse  in  Chaucer 
and  Tusser,  of  a  sheep  in  the  Promptorium, 
and  of  a  dog  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Henry  VIII.,  p.  43.  It  is  the  common  name 
of  a  field  in  Devonshire. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  tree.    Lane. 
BALLACE.    To  stuff;  to  filL    SaUatt,  filled. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  iiL  2.  Ct  Hall's  Satires, 
W.  5 ;  Ford's  Tracts,  p.  9.  Huloet  has  balat' 
am,  translated  by  M^iirro. 

BALLAD.    To  sing  ballads.    Shak. 

BALLADIN.  A  Imid  of  dance,  mentioned  by 
Minsheu  and  Skinner. 

BALLANDES.  Ballances?  BalUmdes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House, 
1545,  quoted  in  the  Brit.  BibL  ii.  398. 

BALLANS.    Ballances. 

BALLANT.    A  ballad.    North. 

BALLARD.  A  castrated  ram.  Devon.  The 
word  occurs  in  an  obscure  sense  in  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  u.  56. 

BALLART.  One  of  the  names  of  the  hare  in 
the  curious  poem  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  133. 

BALLAST.    A  ruby.    See  Balays. 

BALLASTER.  A  small  pillar  usually  made 
circular,  and  swelling  towards  the  bottom, 
commonly  used  in  a  Iralustrade.  Oj/.  Gloet. 
Arch. 

BALLATRON.    A  rascal ;  a  thief .    Minsheu. 

BALLE.  (1)  The  *'  balle  in  the  hode,"  a  curious 
phrase  for  the  head,  occurring  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  p.  625 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6481 ; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  17;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  16. 


(2)  Palagrave  has,  "  I  balle  as  ft  cnrre  dogge 
d(Aht,Jehirle." 

BALLED.  (1)  Bald.  « Balled  Kson,"  a  bald 
reson,  a  bare  argument.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughnisn, 
pp.  176,  436;  DiaL  Creat.  MoraL  p.  109; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  198,  2520 ;  Depos.  Rich. 
II.  p.  29 ;  Rdiq.  Antiq.  iL  179. 

(2)  Whitefued.    North. 

BALLEDNESSE.  Baldness.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
iL  56 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  482. 

BALLERAO.  To  banter;  to  xilly  In  a  con- 
temptuous way;  to  abuse;  to  scold.  Var. 
dial 

BALLESSE.    Ballast.    HuXoet. 

BALLIARDS.  The  game  of  billiards.  Spenser 
has  it,  and  it  is  idso  found  in  Floiio,  in  ▼. 
digok. 

BALLIN6ER.  A  smaU  sailing  vesseL  The 
word  occurs  with  various  orthogn^hies  in  Hsr- 
rison's  Description  of  Britalne,  p.  79;  HsU, 
Henry  V.  f.  26 ;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  12 ;  State 
Papers, iL  76;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  £  111; 
Manners  and  Hous^ld  Expences,  pp.  222, 
470.  Among  the  miscellaneoua  documents  st 
the  Rolls  House  is  one,  1. 187,  containing  an 
account  of  the  charges  for  repairing  and  rig- 
ging of  the  '<  baUyngar  named  the  Sunday," 
A.  D.  1532.  See  also  Ducange,  in  t.  Sa&i- 
garia. 

And  toke  londe  nygh  to  a  gret  toorment  that  vat 
called  Couleignet  and  went  to  londe  in  a  tatenf"^* 
he  and  zxL  men  with  hym.  JfS.  IH^  Iflfti 

BALL-MONEY.  Money  demanded  of  a  mar- 
riage company,  and  given  to  prevent  their 
being  maltreated.  In  the  North  it  is  custo- 
mary for  a  party  to  attend  at  the  church 
gates,  after  a  wedding,  to  enforce  this  claim. 
The  gift  has  received  this  denomination,  si 
being  originally  derigned  for  the  purchase  of 
afoot-balL  Broekett.  The  custom  is  mo- 
tioned by  Coles  and  Miege. 

BALLOCK-GRASS.  The  herb  dogs'-stones. 
Oerarde. 

BALLOCKS.  TesticuU.  (A.-S,)  There  U  s 
receipt  '*for  swellinge  of  baUoki^*  in  MS. 
Bib.  Reg.  17  A.  iu.  f.  149.  Cf.  Reliq.  AnUq. 
iL  280.  Receipts  for  a  mess  called  balok 
brothe  are  given  in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p. 
68,  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53.  It  appesrs  finom 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540,  that  baOoeie- 
etonee  was  once  a  term  of  endearment.  Some- 
times spelt  baOoxit  as  in  an  eariy  receipt  in 
Bright  MS.  f.  14. 

BALLOK-KNTF.  A  knife  hung  firom  the  girdle. 

Piers  Ptoughman. 
BALLOON.  A  large  mflated  ball  of  strong 
leather,  formerly  used  in  a  game  called  baBoo», 
the  ball  being  struck  by  the  arm,  whidi  was 
defended  by  a  bracer  of  wood.  The  antiquity 
of  aerostation  has  been  absurdly  deduced  from 
the  mention  of  this  game  in  Du  Bartas.  It  w 
spelt  balloo  in  Ben  Jonson,  iiL  216.  Cf*  Ran- 
dolph's Poems,  1643,  p.  105 ;  Cunninghun'i 
Revels  Accounts,  p.  zviL ;  Middleion*s  Works, 
iv.342;  Strutt's  Sports, p. 96;  Florio, in v.SoA 
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Jbu^rv,  Cd§no,jGioedre,  GfmfimiHo;  Cotgrare, 
in  T.  Bakm,  Bnutal;  Ordiiiaiicet  and  Regula- 
tkHii,  p.  328. 
BALLOW.  (1)  Bony;  thin.    Drayton, 

(2)  To  select  or  bespcsk.  It  is  used  by  boyi  tt 
plaj,  when  they  select  a  goal  or  a  companion 
of  their  game.    North, 

(3)  A  pole ;  a  stick ;  a  cndg^  North,  It  is 
foond  in  King  Lear,  vr.  6,  ed.  1623,  p.  304. 

BALL'S-BULL.  A  person  who  has  no  ear  for 
music  is  sometimes  compared  to  Ball's  bull, 
who  had  so  Kttle  that  he  kicked  the  fiddler 
over  the  bridge.    Eatt, 

BALL-8TELL.  A  geometrical  quadrant.  See 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  303.  In  MS.  Addit.  5008, 
s  itory  is  toldof  aboy  who  had  been  for  some 
time  very  attentively  watching  his  father  take 
the  altitude  of  a  star  with  his  baOa^teOaf  when 
nddenly  he  observed  the  star  shoot,  and  testi- 
fied his  deU^^t  by  exclaiming,  **  Te  have  hyt 
hir,  £ither ;  ahe  is  fawln,  she  is  fiiwln  !** 

BALL-STONB.  A  measure  of  iron-stone  which 
liesnear  the  snrftoe ;  aldnd  of  limestone  found 
nesr  Wenlock.    Salop. 

BALL-THISTLE.  A  species  of  thistle,  men. 
tioned  by  Genrd,  p.  900. 

BALLU.    Miachief ;  soirow.    (A.^S.) 

BALLUP.  The  front  or  flap  of  smallclothes. 
Northmmb,  The  term  is  found  in  Ritson's 
Robin  Hood,  iL  154,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor. 

BALLY.  (1)  A  litter  of  pigs.    North, 

(2)  To  grow  distended.    Salop, 

(3)  Comfortable.     Wett 

BALLYS.  Bellows.  Salop,  The  form  3al^iM 
occurs  in  Tandale,  p.  34. 

BALLYYE.    A  bailiff. 

BALMER.  Apparently  some  kind  of  coloured 
ckth.  **  BaiTonesin^oAiMrandbyse."  Ches- 
ter Plays,  LI  72.  The  BodL  MS.  reads  lowlier. 

BALNEAL.    Refreshing.    HowelL 

BALNY.  A  bath.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem. 
Brit  p.  143. 

BALO.  A  beam  in  buildings;  any  piece  of 
aqnared  timber.    Eatt. 

BALON.  In  justs  of  peace,  the  swords  vrere 
pointiess  and  rendered  blunt,  being  often  of 
kUom,  as  it  vraa  termed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  whalebone,  covered  with  leather,  and 
silvered  over.     Meyrieh. 

BALOTADE.  An  attempt  made  by  a  horse  to 
kick.    i>tef .  HuA, 

BALOURGLY.  A  kind  of  broth.  The  method 
of  maldng  it  ia  described  in  Warner's  Antiq. 
Colin,  p.  49. 

BALOUjr.    About    {A.-S.) 

BALOW.  (1)  A  nursery  term,  forming  part  of 
the  burthen  of  a  lullaby.    North, 

(2)  A  spirit ;  properly,  an  evil  spirit    {A^S.) 
with  many  auncelt  aod  arkaunceli, 
AimI  odMT  balecM,  ab  the  buke  teller 

MS.  BtU,  CoUi  Mom.  xvULC 

BALOW-BROTH.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery, 
described  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  45.    It  may 


be  the  same  as  ballock-broth  prarlonaly  mas- 
tioned,  in  v.  BaOoeko, 
BALOYNGE. 

Kyther  ann  an  elna  long, 
Bai»ifng€  mtngtth  al  by^mong. 
Am  faaiim  yi  hirt  Uro. 

Wright •  l^rie  fottrp,  p. », 

BALSAM-APPLE.  A  herb  mentioned  by  Florio 

in  V.  Cardtua. 
BALSAMUM.    Balsam.   Shah.   Florio  has  teA 

tammi,  in  v.  BiqtatMa. 
BALSOMATE.    Embalmed. 

H«  maito  his  yniag*  of  latoo  fhU  clant* 
In  whidM  be  put  his  body  MtomaH. 

BaHifnit*  Cknmidt,  f.  89. 

BALSTAFF.  Same  u  halk'-ott^,  q.  v.  Chaucer 
has  this  fonn  of  the  word,  which  is  also  given 
by  Ray.    It  means  a  large  pole  or  staff. 

BALTER.  To  cohere  togiether.  Warw.  See 
Bkod-boUorod.  The  wcvd  occurs  in  the  Morte 
Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  61,  in  the 
sense  of  to  caper,  to  dance  about. 

BALTHAZAR.  One  of  the  kings  of  Coleyn,  the 
three  magi  who  came  from  the  East  to  worship 
the  new-bom  Saviour.  Mr.  Wright  has  printed 
the  early  Eng^h  legend  of  thcae  kings  in  his 
edition  of  iht  Chester  Plays.  HoweU,  p.  &, 
has  the  proverb,  *'  Brave  man  at  arms,  but 
weak  to  Balthasar." 

BALUSTER.    A  bannister. 

BALWE.  (1)  Mischief;  sorrow.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Plain ;  smooth.    Pron^t.  Part, 

BALY.  (1)  Evil;  sorrow. 

Bot  thd  Khryre  them  of  ther  glotony* 

In  heU  schaU  be  ther  bat^.    MS.  Ashmat€l,  f.  89. 

(2)  A  belly,  .fio^,  bellied,  occurs  in  the  Uunt- 
tyng  of  the  Hare,  187. 

(3)  A  bailiff.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters, 
p.  174 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  22. 

(4)  Dominion ;  government    (A.-N.) 
If  thou  be  parcid  meet  of  price. 

And  ridls  here  ia  thl  MEre.  ir&  Ctateft.  Ff.  v.  4S» 
BALYSCHEPE.  The  office  of  a  bailiff.  Prompt. 

Parv. 
BALZAN.    A  horse  with  white  feet    HowelL 
BAL3E.    Ample ;  swelling.     Goto. 
BAM.    A  fslse  tale,  or  jeer.     Yorkth,    Also  a 

verb,  to  make  fun  of  a  person. 
BAMBLE.    To  walk  unsteadily.    Ea»t, 
BAMBOOZLE.    To  threaten;  to  deceive;  to 
make  fon  of  a  person.    A  very  piquant  use  is 
made  of  this  word  in  Gibber's  comedy  of  **  She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not" 
BAMBY.    By  and  by.    Devon, 
BAMCHICHES.    A  kind  of  chiches,  mentioned 

by  Florio,  in  v.  Arietini. 
BAME.    To  anoint  irith  balm. 

And  bade  me  borne  me  welle  aboute, 
Whenne  hit  wolde  other  water  or  weieb 

MS,  Ouaab,  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  40. 

BAMMEL.    To  beat ;  to  pommel    Salop, 
BAN.  (1)  A  curse.    Shah, 

(2)  To  curse. 

And  samme  batuu  the«  and  lome  blciee. 

MS.  Caniab.  Ff.  il.  31.  i^  «A 

(3)  A  kuid  of  dumpling.    Lane. 
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i4)  To  shut  out ;  to  stop.    Someraet 
5)  Comnumd,  precept,  summonsi  edict,  pro- 
clamation, orduumce.  So  explained  by  Heame. 
See  an  instance  of  it  in  Rob.  Glonc.  p.  188. 

BANBURY.  Howell  gives  two  proverbs  con- 
cerning this  town — 1.  Like  Banbury  tinkers, 
who  in  stopping  one  bole  make  two ;  2.  As 
wise  as  the  mayor  of  Banbury,  who  would 
prove  that  Henry  III.  ¥ras  before  Henry  II. 
According  to  Grose,  a  nonsensical  tale  is  called 
a  *<  Banbury  story  of  a  cock  and  bull ;"  so 
from  these  evidences  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  Banbmians  were  remarkable  for  sagacity. 
Banbury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth centory,  was  oelebnted  for  its  number 
o{  puritans,  and  Ben  Jonson  calls  a  puritan  a 
Bmbury  mtau  It  is  now  principally  known 
fior  its  eaket.  Bardolf,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  compares  Slender  to  Banbury 
cheese,  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
thin,  for  the  older  Tom  Heywood  observes 
that  he  *'  never  saw  Banbury  cheese  thick 
enough."  There  is  a  receipt  for  making  this 
cheese  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  3. 

BANCKBROWTE.    Bankrupt.    Huh9L 

BANCO.  A  bank  of  money.  An  Italian  word 
introduced  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  1. 

BAND.  (I)  A  bond;  a  covenant;  an  engage- 
ment. See  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  13;  State 
Papers,  i  II. 

Hen  i-gyf  I  jow  Im  bmni 

An  c.  pownd  worth  of  Uud.  Sbr  Dtgrwani,  98$, 

(2)  A  hyphen.    The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 

in  the  French  Alphabet,  1615,  p.  68. 
^9)  A  string  of  any  kind.    North. 
Have  thyi  rope  ya  thyn  haodt. 
And  bolde  the  fette  by  the  tend*. 

MS,  Omtab,  Ff.  ii.  96,  f.  196. 

(4)  Imprisonment. 

His  moder  dame  Alienore,  and  the  tarons  of  thU  land. 
For  him  travailed  lore,  and  brouht  him  out  of  band. 

Langt^ft'*  ChronieU,  p.  801. 

(5)  A  space  of  ground,  containing  twenty  yards 
square.    North, 

(6)  As  an  article  of  ornament  for  the  neck,  was 
the  common  wear  of  gentlemen.  The  clergy 
and  lawyers,  who  now  exclusively  retain  them, 
formerly  wore  rufi.  See  the  description  of  a 
gentleman  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  19 ;  Nares 
and  Minshen,  in  v. 

(7)  The  neck  feathers  of  a  cock.    Holme, 
BANDS.    Bound.    Cf.  Collier's  Old  Ballads, 

p.  15 ;  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1776. 
A  mawnger  ther  he  fande« 
Come  therin  lyggande, 
Thcrto  his  mere  he  bondt 

With  the  withy.        Sir  Perenat,  443. 
BANDED-MAIL.    A  kind  of  armour,  which 
consisted  of  alternate  rows  of  leather  or  cotton, 
and  single  chain-maiL 
BANDEL.     Florio  translates  bandeUe,  ''side 
comers  in  a  house;  also  any  bandeb."    See 
also  the  same  lexicographer,  in  v.  Bendelldre, 
FdUa, 
BANDELET.    Florio  has  '*  Cidrpa,  any  kind  of 
Bcarfe  or  bandeM.**    See  also  Strutt's  Dress 
and  HabiU,  ii  124. 


BANDERS.  Assodators;  conspirators;  men 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  tiea  of  a 
party.    Boucher, 

BANDISH.    A  bandage.    North. 

BAND-KIT.  A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover. 
North. 

BANDO.    A  proclamation.    Shirley, 

BANDOG.  Accovding  to  Nares,  a  dog  alwaya 
kept  tied  up  on  account  of  his  fierceness,  and 
with  a  view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him* 
which  it  certainly  would  do.  Bewick  describea 
it  as  a  species  of  mastiff,  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture with  the  bull-dog.  See  Withals'  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  77 ;  Ford's  Works,  ii  526 ;  Robin 
Hood,  ii.  64. 
BANDOLEERS.  Little  wooden  cases  covered 
with  leather,  each  of  them  containing  the 
charge  of  powder  for  a  mnsket,  and  £utened 
to  a  broad  band  of  leather,  which  the  person 
who  was  to  use  them  pot  round  his  ned^ 
The  band  itself  is  also  frequently  termed  a 
bandoleer.  See  Middleton's  Woiks,  v.  517 ; 
Unton  Inventories,  p.  3 ;  Songs  of  the  London 
Prentices,  p.  68. 
BANDON.  Dominion;  subjection;  disposaL 
(A,-N.)  See  6ij  of  Warwike,  p.  136 ;  Robson'a 
Met.  Rom.,  p.  II ;  Ritson's  Songs, L  56 ;  Lang- 
toft,  p.  141 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1163 ;  Kyng 
Alisannder,  3180,  5505,  7720;  Le  Bone  Flo- 
rence of  Rome,  695. 

Merci.  queth,  leh  me  ydde 

Recrcaunt  to  the  In  this  Mde, 

So  harde  the  smlteat  npoo  me  krewB» 

Ich  do  me  alle  in  the  bamdomm. 

Bevea  ^f  flamlmm,  p.  4t. 

Aa  thou  art  knyght  of  renowne« 
I  do  me  all  yn  thy  bandmptu. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  .  U.  98.  t,  IM. 
But  he  me  pat  oat  of  hit  bandome. 
And  yef  to  me  no  manor  audknoek 

I^dgait,  JK&  jmm.  SB,  f.  9Qi 

BANDORE.  A  musical  instrument,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  guitar.  According  to  Boucher, 
bass-viols  are  often  called  bandores  in  Glouces- 
tershire ;  and  Grose  applies  the  term  to  **  a 
widow's  mourning  peak,"  where  I  suspect  an 
error  for  Fr.  bandeau.  The  bandore  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  one  John  Rose,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  merely  introduced  a  variation  of  the 
Italian  pandura,  an  instrument  very  similar 
both  in  form  and  name. 

BANDORF.    A  penon  banner.    Hobne. 

BANDROLL.  A  little  streamer,  banner,  or  pen- 
non,  usually  fixed  near  the  point  of  a  lauce. 
(Fr.)  See  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  11 ;  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  271 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Banderetku 

BANDS.    The  hinges  of  a  door.    North. 

BANDSTERS.  Those  who,  in  reaping,  during 
harvest,  bind  the  sheaves.    North. 

BANDSTRIN6S.  TranaUted  by  Miege,  ^&du& 
de  rabat.  Cf.  Strutt,  iL  99,  222.  They  were 
prohibited  to  be  imported  by  14  Car.  II.  See 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  179.  According  to  Jamie- 
son,  they  wero  strings  going  across  the  breast 
for  tying  in  an  ornamental  way. 
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BANDSTBOT.    Achami. 

BAMDT.  (1)  A  game  pUyed  whh  sticks  cslled 
toidMf,  beat  and  round  tt  one  end,  end  a 
anuUl  wooden  ball,  which  each  party  endea- 
Toun  to  drive  to  opposite  fixed  points.  North- 
fanx>ke,  in  1577,  mentions  it  as  a  fiivourite  game 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  bandy- 
ball,  and  an  early  drawing  of  the  game  is  co- 
pied in  Stmtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  102. 

{2)  A  haze.    East. 

(3)  To  toss  a  ball,  a  term  at  tennis.  See  Dray- 
ton's Poems,  p.  10 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  z. 
52 ;  Hawkins'  Bng.  Dram.  ilL  171. 

(4)  Tojoinina&ction.    Mhuheu, 

(5)  Flodble;  without  substance.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bad  doth  in  the  Stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  10. 


} 


II 


BANDY-HEWTT.  A  little  bandy-legged  dog; 
a  tomsi^  Otherwise  explained,  **  a  name 
given  to  any  dog,  when  penons  intend  to  nse 
it  in  making  sport  of  its  master.*'    Lane. 

BANDT-HOSHOE.  A  game  at  ball,  common 
in  Norfolk,  and  played  in  a  similar  manner  to 

BANDTLAN.    A  bad  woman.    NortJL 
BANDTN.    Bound.    (A-'S.) 
BANDY-WICKET.  The  game  of  cricket,  played 

with  a  bandy  instead  of  a  bat.    EatL 
BANS.  (1)  A  bone.    NoriJL 

Agayne  ha  wode  that  water  onaoe, 
Nerdiand  for-nomtna  on  ilke  a  bane. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17*  t.  lU, 

(2)  To  aillict  with  a  bad  disease.  fTn/.  This 
tenn  is  not  applied  exdusiTely  to  animals, 

3)  A  murderer.    {A.*S.) 

4)  Kind ;  courteous ;  friendly.  North,  This  is 
Kennett's  explanation  of  the  word  in  MS. 
Lansd.1033. 

!5^  Destruction.    Ckaiteer, 
6)  Near;  convenient.    North, 

BANEBEBKT.  The  herb  Christopher.  Skamer, 

BANED.    Age-stridcen.    Park, 

BANEHOUND.  To  make  beUeve ;  to  intend ; 
to  purpose ;  to  suspect.    Somenet. 

BANEREB.    The  bearer  of  a  banner.    Clifton. 

BANES.  The  banns  of  matrimony.  Somenet. 
See  Webster's  Works,  l  47,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted.  The  proclamationB  of  the 
old  mysteries  were  cslled  banes,  as  in  the 
Chester  Flays,  i  1.  Ban  is  a  F^ndi  word, 
and  signifies  a  proclamation  by  sound  of 
trumpet. 

BANEWORT.    The  nightshade.    Skinner. 

BANG.  (1)  Togo  with  rapidity.     Cumb. 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  shut  with  violence.  Var.  dioL 
Hence,  to  surpass,  to  beat. 

^3)  A  blow.     Var.  dial 

(4)  A  stick ;  a  dub.    North, 

(5)  A  hard  cheese  made  of  milk  several  times 
skimmed.     Suffolk. 

(6)  **  In  a  bang,"  in  a  hurry.    North, 
BANO-A-BONK.      To  lie  lazily  on  a  bank. 

Stafordsk. 
BANG-BEGGAR.    A  beadle.    DerbyiK    Also 
a  term  of  reproach,  a  vagabond. 


BANOE.    Light  fine  rain.    iSnasr. 
BANGER.  (1)  A  large  penon.     Var.  dUL 

(2)  A  hard  blow.    .S^. 

(3)  A  great  falsehood.     Warw, 
BANGING.    Great;  large.     Var.  dial 
BANGLE.  (1)  To  spend  one's  money  foolishly* 

Lane, 

(2)  A  large  rough  stick.    Ath, 

BANGLED.  Com  or  young  ahoots  are  said  to 
be  bangled  when  beaten  about  by  the  rain  or 
wind.  A  bangtedhaX  means  one  bent  down  or 
slouched.    Eaet. 

BANGLE-EARED.  Having  loose  and  hanging 
ears,  aMreeflaeeidm  et  pendmlm,  u  Upton  de- 
fines it  in  his  MS.  additions  to  Junius  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Miege  translates  it,  "  qui 
a  les  oreilles  pendantes.'' 

BANGSTRAW.  A  nick-name  iior  a  thresher, 
but  applied  to  ail  the  servants  of  a  furmer. 

BANG-UP.    Asnbstitateforyeast.  Stq/Mltk. 
BANIS.    Destruction.    JUtmm. 
BANJY.    DuU;  gloomy.    Am#. 
BANK.  (1)  To  beat  Sxmoor. 

(2)  A  term  at  the  game  of  bowls,  mentioned  by 
Cotgrave,  in  Y.Brieoler;  and  also  at  trudc,  aa 
in  Holme's  Academy,  iiL  263. 

(3)  To  coast  along  a  bank.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  w<nd  in  Kmg  John,  v.  2.  Seealso 
Florio,  in  v.  Corriudre. 

(4)  A  piece  of  unslit  fir-wood,  from  four  to  ten 
indies  square,  and  of  any  length.    Bailey. 

BANKAFALET.  An  old  game  at  cards  men- 
tioned  in  a  little  work  cslled  *'  Games  most  in 
Use,"  12mo.  Loud.  1701.  The  whole  pack  is 
parodied  out  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
players. 

BANKAGE.  Is  mentioned  by  Harrison  among 
thejM^Mlia  of  Otto,  in  his  Description  of  Eng- 
land, p.  158. 

BANKER.  (1)  A  cloth,  carpet,  or  covering  of 
tapestry  for  a  form,  bench,  or  seat.  In  an  in- 
ventory "  off  dothys"  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6, 
f.  58,  mention  is  made  of  *'  iij.  bankkers." 
Any  kind  of  small  coverlet  was  afterwards 
called  a  banker,  as  in  Brit.  Bibl.  iL  398 ;  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  25. 

(2)  An  excavator,  employed  inter  aSa  in  making 
embankments.  Line. 

BANKETT.  A  banquet.  See  Halle's  Expostu- 
lation, p.  14 ;  Arch.  xxiL  232. 

BANK-HOOK.  A  Isrge  fish-hook,  which  derives 
its  name  from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or 
running  water,  and  attached  by  a  line  to  the 
bank.  Salop, 

BANKROUT.  A  bankrupt  Still  in  use  in  the 
North.  Often  spdt  iaiiJk«roii/,  as  in  Wright's 
Passions  of  the  Minde,  1621,  p.  246,  or  ban^ 
ken-out,  Du  Bartas,  p.  365.  It  is  slso  a  verb, 
to  become  bankrupt ;  and  Nares  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  sense  of  bankn^tey.  Sir 
James  Hsrrington  mentions  a  game  at  cards 
called  bankerout.  See  Arch.  viiL  149. 

BANKS.  The  seats  on  which  the  rowers  of  a 
boat  sit ;  also,  the  sides  of  a  vesseL  Martton. 
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BANKS'-HORSB.  A  learned  hone,  kept  by  a 
penon  named  Banks  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  constantly  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
time  under  his  name  of  Morocco.  One  of  his 
exploits  is  said  to  have  been  the  ascent  of  St. 
Paul's  steeple.  The  author  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Frith,  1662,  p.  75,  says, 
"  I  shall  nerer  forget  my  fellow  humourist 
Banks  the  idntner  m  Cheapside,  who  taught 
his  horse  to  dance  and  shooed  him  with  silver." 
In  MS.  Ashm.  826,  f.  179,  is  a  curious  satui- 
cal  piece  entitled,  "  A  bill  of  fsre  sent  to 
Bankes  the  vintner  in  Cheape-side,  in  May 
1637  i"  and  an  mmotioed  anecdote  respecting 
his  horse  occurs  in  Jests  to  make  you  Merie, 
1607,  p.  12. 

BANKSIDE.  Part  of  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
famous  in  Shakespeare's  time  for  its  theatres, 
and  as  the  residence  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies.    See  further  particulars  in  Nares,  p.  26. 

BANKSMAN.  One  who  superintends  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coal  pit.  DcrbytJu 

BANK-UP.  To  heap  up.  <*  It  is  banking  up," 
spoken  of  a  doud  gathering  before  a  shower. 
Dewm, 

BANKY.  A  hanky  piece,  a  field  with  banks  in 
it.    Herrfordth. 

BANLES.    Without  bones. 

BANNE.  To  ban;  to  curse;  to  banish,  (if. -iV.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  18, 143, 167,  310. 
BanHce  occurs  apparently  in  a  similar  sense 
in  the  Ezmoor  Scolding,  p.  11. 

BANNER.  A  body  of  armed  men,  varying  from 
twenty  to  eighty.  See  the  State  Papers, 
ii.46. 

BANNERELL.  A  little  streamer  or  flag.  See 
Florio,  in  v.  BandanMa;  Arch.  xii.  350. 

BANNERERE.    A  standard-bearer.    Weber. 

BANNERET.  A  knight  made  in  the  field  with 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his 
standard,  and  making  it  a  banner. 

Thaae  tiM  banmrettn  ot  Brecsyne  broghte  thame 
to  tentes.    Martt  Arthmrt,  MS.  Une.  A.  L  17,  f.  78. 

BANNERING.  An  annual  custom  of  perambu- 
lating the  bounds  of  a  parish,  for  the  puixwse 
of  maintaining  the  local  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.    SaHap. 

BANNET-HAT.    A  rick-yard.     Wilis. 

BANNEY.    St.  Barnabas.    /.  Wight. 

BANNICK.    To  beat ;  to  thrash.    Sushjp. 

BANNIKIN.    A  small  drinking  cup. 

But  tlnoe  It  it  roolrfd  oth«rwiM,  I  pray  you  Md 
the  butler  bring  up  bis  Uumikint,  and  I'll  make 
you  all  lordi  like  mpelf. 

AeeowU  9f  Groeor/  Company ,  P*  BS. 

BANNIN.  That  which  is  used  for  shutting  or 
stopping.    Somenet. 

BANNIS.    A  stickleback.     Wilt$. 

BANNISTERS.  A  term  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  traveUen  in  distress.  It  occurs  in  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Chudleigh, 
00.  Devon.    See  Carlisle  on  Charities,  p.  288. 

BANNOCK.  A  thick  round  cake  of  bread,  not 
a  loaf.  At  Worsley,  co.  Lane,  it  is  thus 
made— oatmeal  and  water  two  parts,  treacle 
one  party  baked  about  one  fourtii  of  an  inch 


thick  in  cakes  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
Ray  explains  it,  "  an  oat-cake  kneaded  with 
water  only,  and  baked  in  the  emben."    A 
kind  of  hard  ship  biscuit  sometimes  goes 
under  this  name. 
BANNUT.    A  walnot     Wett.     The  growing 
tree  is  called  a  bannut  tree,  but  the  converted 
timber  wabutt.     The  term  occurs  as  eariy  as 
1697  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  f.  2. 
BANNYD.    Banished.    (A.~N.) 
Mede  and  Fabeheed  aaocyed  are» 

Trowthe  bannifd  yt,  tbe  blyade  may  ao*  <e  ; 
Manye  a  moa  they  make  ftiUe  bare, 
A  strange  oompleynt  ther  yt  of  every  degeb. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  ISB. 

BANQUET.  (1)  Generally  means  a  deeseri  in 
the  works  of  our  early  writers.  According  to 
Gifford  the  banquet  was  usually  placed  in  a 
separate  room,  to  which  the  guests  removed 
when  they  had  dined.  This  was  called  the 
banquetting  room.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  437;  Ford's  Works,  L  231; 
.  Middleton's  Works,  iiL  252 ;  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, V.  510. 

(2)  Part  of  the  branch  of  a  horse's  bit.  See  the 
Diet  Rust,  in  v. 

BANQUETER.    A  banker,    ffuloet. 

BANRENT.    A  banneret ;  a  noble.     Gaw. 

BANRET.  Same  as  banneret,  q.  v.  According 
to  Stanihurst,  Des.  of  Ireland,  p.  39,  "  he  is 
properlie  called  a  banretj  whose  fiither  was  no 
carpet  knight,  but  dubbed  in  the  field  under 
the  banner  or  ensigne."  CL  Sir  Dc^revant 
458. 

BANSCHYN.    To  banish.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BANSEL.    To  beat ;  to  punish.    SiaffordsJL 

BANSTICKLE.  The  stickleback.  HtUoet.  The 
term  is  still  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  pronounced 
bantide. 

BANT.    A  string.    Lane. 

BANTAMWORK.  A  very  showy  kind  of  painted 
or  carved  work.    jish. 

BANWORT.  A  violet.  Ihmebm.  According 
to  Cooper,  beOis  is  "the  whyte  daysy,  called  of 
some  the  maigarite,  in  the  North  banwoort." 
See  Bibl.  Eliotse,  ed.  1559,  in  v.  Our  first 
explanation  is  given  on  Kennett's  authority, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.    (i^.-S'.  Banwyrt.) 

BANY.    Bony ;  having  large  bones.    North. 

BANYAN-DAY.  A  sea  term  for  those  days  on 
which  no  meat  is  allow^  to  the  sailors. 

BANYER.    A  standard-bearer.    (J.-N.) 

BANYNGE.  A  kind  of  bird.  "A  sparlynge 
or  a  banynge"  is  mentioned  in  MS.  Anind. 
249,  f.  90.  See  also  the  Archsologia,  xiii. 
341.  The  sparling  is  described  by  Randal 
Holme,  p.  293 ;  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  the 
smelt,^  which  may  be  here  intended. 

BANZELL.    A  long  lazy  fellow.    North. 

BAON.  The  enclosed  space  between  tbe  ex- 
ternal walls  and  the  IxMiy  of  a  fortress.  See 
the  State  Papers,  u.  441. 

BAP.  A  piece  of  baker's  bread,  varying  from 
one  penny  to  twopence  in  value,  generally  in 
the  shape  of  an  elongated  rhombus,  but  some- 
times circular.    North, 
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BAPTBME.    Baptism. 

BAPTISM.  A  ceremony  perfoimed  in  mercbtnt 
Teasels  which  pass  the  line  for  the  first  time, 
both  upon  the  ships  and  men.  The  custom 
is  folly  described  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  fol. 
ed.  in  ▼. 

BAPTYSTE.     Baptism.    Ritttm. 

BAR.  (1)  A  baron.    Bob.  Ghuc. 

(2)  To  shut ;  to  close.     North. 

(3)  A  joke.    North. 

(4)  A  horseway  up  a  hill.     Derbytk. 

(5)  To  lay  claim  or  make  choice  of;  a  term  used 
by  boys  at  play  when  they  select  a  pirticular 
situation  or  place. 

(6)  A  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing.    Bemert, 

(7)  Bare ;  naked.    North. 

(8)  A  boar.  {A.'S.) 

(9)  Bore.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  hear,  as  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  4. 

(10.)  Throwing  or  pitching  the  bar  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  with  our  ancestors,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  iaTourite  pastime  with 
Henry  VIII. 

Scaiw  ftom  thes*  nud  foike  bad  he  (on«  so  tun 
As  a  ftraog  BMn  will  cai^ly  pAteh  a  hmrrtm 

DrmgttnCt  Fo0m»t  p.  941. 

(11.)  To  har  a  die  was  a  phrase  used  amongst 
gamblers.      See  Mr.  Collier's  notes  to  the 
Ghost  of  Richard  III.,  p.  75. 
BARA-PICKLET.    Bread  made  of  fine  fiour, 
leavened,  and  made  into  small  round  cakes. 
Diet.  Rutt.    Ct  Hohne's  Academy,  iii.  86. 
BARATHRUM.    An  abyss.   (Za/.)    OurpoeU 
frequently  apply  the  word  to  an  insatiate 
eater.   See  Shirley's  Works,  L  390 ;  Fairholt's 
Pageants,  iL  183. 
BARATOUR.      A    quarrelsome   person.      Cf. 
Prompt  Parr.,  p.  23 ;  Florio,  In  ▼.  ImburiaS' 
tim;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  239 ;  Hardyng's  Chroni- 
de,  t  215. 

One  waa  Ewayna  fyti  Aioure, 
Another  was  Oawayne  with  honour. 
And  Kay  the  bolde  bartOow, 

Mr  r0nn0it  lOS. 

BARATOWS.     Contentious.    SJtelton. 
BARAYNE.      Barren,    applied    to   hinds  not 

gravid.    Barayn€$  used  substantively.    Gaw. 

a  Morta  D'Arthur,  il  355. 
BARA5B.    Bore  away. 

Tba  rjBf  and  tha  glovan  of  the  aextejn  ha  nom 

Aad  tarsja  ;  and  this  lordynges  al  that  sothc  tolde. 

JOL  CM.  Trln.  Onm.  67. 

BARB.  (1)  To  shaye.  See  Measure  for  Measure, 
iv.  2,  ed.  1685.  Hence,  to  mow  a  field,  as  in 
Webster's  Works,  It.  78.  Ben  Jonson,  iv. 
19,  has  barbing  money,  for  clipping  it;  and 
according  to  Bailey,  to  barb  a  lobster  is  to 
cut  it  up. 

(2)  Fk>rio  has  "  BarboneetH,  the  barbek  or  little 
testes  in  the  mouth  of  some  horses." 

(3)  A  Barhary  horse.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec. 
u.  1. 

BARBALOT.     A  puffin.  Nobne.    It  is  also  the 

name  of  a  fish,  the  barbel. 
BARBARYN.     The  barberry.     Prompt.  Parv. 
bARBASON      The  supposed  name  of  a  fiend. 


mentioned  in  Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  U.  8 1 
Henry  V.,  iL  1. 

BARBE.  A  hood,  or  muffler,  which  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  According  to 
Strutt,  it  was  a  piece  of  white  plaited  Unen 
and  belonged  properly  to  mourning,  being 
generally  worn  under  the  chin.  The  feathers 
under  the  beak  of  a  hawk  were  called  the 
barbe  fidertt  so  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  connexion  between  the  terms ;  and  in 
the  Dial.  Great.  Moral,  p.  223,  mention  is 
made  of  an  animal  with  "  a  barbydde  ehyfme." 
In  Syr  Gawayne  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
edge  of  an  axe,  and  the  points  of  arrows  are 
called  barbez. 

BARBED.  An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  war- 
horses,  when  caparisoned  with  militaTy  trap- 
pings and  armour.  Perhaps  the  more  correct 
form  is  barded,  q.  v. 

BARBED-CATTE.  A  warlike  engine,  described 
in  the  foUovring  passage : 

For  to  make  a  werrely  holds,  that  men  ealle  a 
barbtd  eatte,  and  a  bewfray  that  shal  have  ix.  fadoma 
of  leogthe  and  two  fadome  of  hrede,  and  the  said 
catte  lix  fadoma  of  lengthe  and  two  of  brede*  thai 
be  ordeyned  all  iquane  wode  for  the  same  aboata 
foure  hondred  fadom,  a  thouiand  of  bordc*  xxi^J. 
roUcs*  and  a  grete  quantytd  of  smalle  wode. 

Caston*§  Vegteimtt  SIg.  1.  f. 

BARBEL.  A  small  piece  of  armour  which  pro- 
tects part  of  the  bassinet. 

His  hmrM  first  adonn  he  deth, 
WlthotttcQ  colour  his  neb  he  leth. 

OH  9f  Wan»ik§,  p.  MO. 

BARBENY.    Same  as  BUtt,  q.  t. 

BARBER.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard.  Shak, 
The  term  barber-monger  in  King  Lear,  is  ap- 
parently applied  to  a  person  dressed  out  by  a 
barber,  a  fbical  fop.  The  phrase  barber^tfar' 
feitt  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators,  nor  can  we  sup- 
ply more  certain  information.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  some  reference  to  their  double  trade  of 
harber  and  physician.  In  MS.  Sloane  776,  if 
a  medical  treatise,  "  compylyd  by  me  Chaxlyt 
Whytte,  dttezen  and  barboure^einayyon  of 
London ;"  and  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
spiral  lines  still  seen  on  the  barber's  pole  re* 
present  the  fillets  bound  round  the  arm  when 
a  person  is  bled. 

BARBICAN.  A  kind  of  watch-tower.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  advanced  work  be- 
fore the  gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified  town,  or 
any  outwork  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
works;  and  it  occurt  in  Kyng  Alisaundcr, 
1591,  explained  by  Weber  ''  a  parapet  or 
strong  high  wall,  vrith  turrets  to  defend  the 
gate  and  drawbridge." 

BABBLE.    The  Bible.    North. 

BABBLES.  Small  vesicular  tingling  pimples, 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
or  of  some  minute  insects.  East.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  knots  in  the  mouth  of  a 
horse.  See  Topsell's  History  of  Foure-footed 
Beasts,  p.  363. 

BARBONES.  A  receipt  to  make  *'  tarte  bar* 
bonei*  is  given  in  Wyl  Bucke's  Test  p.  33. 
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BAKBORANNB.   The  barberry.    Gmo, 
BARBORERY.    A   barber's   shop.     Prompt. 

Pan. 
BARBS.  (1)  MiliUry  trappings.    Spemter. 
(2)  The  barbies.  "  Barbs  under  calyes  tongues*' 

are  mentioned  in  Markham's  ConntreyFarme, 

p.  63. 
BARCARY.     A   sheep-«ote;    a    sheep-walk. 

Baiktf, 
BARGE.    A  stickleback.    YorktK 
BARCELETT.    A  species  of  bow.   Gaw, 
BARD.  (1)  A  trapping  for  a  horse,  generally 

the  breast-plate. 

(2)  Tough.  Rob.Ghue. 

(3)  Barred ;  fastened.   7bione2ey  My$t. 
BARDASH.    An  unnatural  paramour.    Florio 

has  it  as  the  translation  of  earamita. 
BAR'D-CATER-TRA.    The  name  for  a  kind  of 
false  dice,  so  constructed  that  the  quaire  and 
trou  shall  very  seldom  come  up. 
He  hath  a  itoeke  wharaoo  bit  living  itajet. 
And  they  are  AiUams  and  bardquarUr-ira§rm, 

Rowland^  Humor*  OrdlnarU,  n.  d« 

BARDE.  Barred.  See  Friar  Bacon's  Prophede, 
p.l3;BritBibLu.621. 

^ARDED.  Equipped  with  military  trappings  or 
ornaments,  applied  to  horses.  See  Hall, 
Heiuy  VIII.  f.  45.  Bardis  used  as  a  substan- 
tive  by  the  same  writer,  Henry  lY.  f.  12,  and 
it  often  has  reference  to  horses'  armour. 

BARDELLO.  The  quilted  saddle  wherewith 
colts  are  backed.  HoweU, 

BARDOLF.  An  ancient  dish  in  cookery.  The 
manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  84. 

BARDOUS.  Simple;  foolish.  (Lat.) 

BARDS.  Strips  of  bacon  used  in  larding.  Jth, 

BARE.  (1)  Mere.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Coriolanus.  In  Syr  Gawayne,  HMre,  unefrndi- 
Hanoi,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  blasts  of  a 
horn,  ^yparently  meaning  thort,  or  wUhnmt 
reekate.  It  is  also  used  adrerbiaUy. 
!^  To  shave.    Shai, 

[3  J  Bareheaded.    Jonnn, 

(4)  A  mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.    Sakp. 

(5)  A  piece  of  wood  which  a  labourer  is  some- 
times allowed  to  carry  home.    Stiffolk, 

OS)  A  boar.  {A.-S.)  See  Sir  Degrevant,  43. 

(7)  A  bier.  It  is  the  translation  of  Ubiima  in  a 
vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written 
in  Lancashire  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

(8)  Apparently  a  piece  of  cloth.  "  Two  biorei 
of  raynes,"  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  125. 

(9)  A  place  without  grass,  made  smooth  for 
bowling.    Keney. 

BAREAHOND.    To  assist.    North. 

BARE-BARLE Y.  A  Staffordshire  term  thus  de- 
scribed in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  naked  barley, 
whose  ear  is  shaped  like  barley,  but  its  grain 
like  wheat  without  any  husk,  which  therefore 
some  call  wheat-barley,  and  others  French- 
barley,  because  not  much  differing  from  that 
bought  in  the  shops  under  such  name." 

BARE-BUBS.  A  term  used  by  boys  to  denote 
the  unfledged  young  of  birds,    line,  | 


BAREHEVEDYS.    Boars' heads. 

There  come  In  at  the  lyrate  ooane,  befor  Um  kyi^ 

ielTenci 
B&rehnedifg  that  ware  bryghte  burnyite  with  tyWcr. 
fiorte  Arthur*,  MS.  lincofn  A.  L  17,  f.  3ft. 

BAREHIDES.  A  kind  of  coTcring  for  carts. 
See  Arch.  xxri.  401 ;  Florio,  in  t.  S^azza^ 
eoverta  ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  394 ; 
Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
pp.  15, 16,  37. 

BARELLE.    A  bundle. 

Tbentendoun  of  luchc  a  purpose  would  rathet 
have  had  their  hamelct  on  their  backet,  then  to  have 
bound  them  up  in  bareUet,  yet  muche  part  of  the 
common  people  were  therewith  ryght  wet  ntisfycd. 

HmU,  Bduw4  F.  t.  7. 

BARELY.    UnconditionaUy ;  certainly. 

BAREN.  (1)  They  bore,  pL    Chancer. 

(2)  To  bark.    Coke. 

BARENHOND.    To  intimate.    Somenet. 

BARS-PUMP.  A  little  piece  of  hoUow  wood  or 
metal  to  pump  beer  or  water  out  of  a  cask. 
JLereey. 

BARES.  Those  parts  of  an  image  whidi  repre- 
sent the  bare  flesh. 

BARET.  (1)  Strife ;  contest  CL  ManndeYile'a 
TraveU,  p.  272 ;  Cocaygne,  27 ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii  91. 

That  tarar  rede  I  not  je  biew^. 
That  je  Iter  erer  aftlr  rewe. 
Cmr*or  Mundi,  M8.  CoO.  IVfn.  CmUmb.  f.  S& 

(2)  Grief;  sorrow.  CfLGestaRomanoram,  p.  183; 
Tundale's  Visions,  p.  55. 
Mykille  barett*  and  bale  to  Bietan  tehalle  brta^. 

Hoftetii'e  Rammme**,  p.  11. 

BAREYNTE.    Barrenness.    Prm^t.  Parr. 

BARF.    AhiU.     Yorkeh. 

BARFHAME.    A  horse's  neck^Uar.  Dmrhmm. 

BARFRAY.    A  tower.    Gaw. 

BARFUL.    Full  of  impedimenta.    ShiUt. 

BARGAIN.  An  indefinite  number  or  quantity 
of  anything,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idem 
of  purchase  or  sale.  A  load  of  a  waggon  is  so 
called.  Eaet  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  the 
phrase,  <*It's  a  bargains,"  it's  no  conse- 
quence. 

BARGAINS.    Contention;  strife.    Chancer. 

BARGANDER.    A  brant-gooee.    Baret. 

BARGANY.    A  bargain.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

BARGARET.  A  kind  of  song  or  ballad,  perhaps 
accompanied  with  a  dance.  Chancer.  The 
yroxdbarginet  seems  used  in  a  similar  sense  in 
Brit.  BibL  iii.  29. 

BARGE.  A  fat  heavy  person ;  a  term  of  con- 
tempt Exmoor.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has  barge,  "  a  highway  up  a  steep  hiU."  This 
may  be  another  form  of  barf,  q.  t. 

BARGE-BOARD.  The  front  or  facing  of  a 
barge-course,  to  conceal  the  barge  couples, 
laths,  tiles,  &c. 

BARGE-COUPLE.  One  beam  framed  into  an. 
other  to  strengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-COURSE.  ApttrtofthetUingorthatch- 
ing  of  a  roof,  projecting  over  the  gable. 

BARGE-DAY.    Ascension-day.    Neweaatle. 

BARGET.  A  barge.  This  term  is  used  sevenJ 
times  by  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  351  -2. 
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BARGH.  (1)  Ahonewaj up ahiU.    North. 
(2)  Absnowhog.     Orhm, 
BARGOOD.    Yeait.     For.  OidL 
BABGUSST.    A  frightful  goblin,  aimed  with 
teeth  and  daws,  a  suppotitioiia  object  of  ter- 
it>r  in  the  North  of  England.    According  to 
Rition,  Fairy  Tales,  p.  &8p  the  bargueat,  be- 
lidea  ita  many  other  pranks,  would  sometimes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  passing  through  the 
i|ifta«it  streets,  set  up  the  most  horrid  and 
eontuiaoiis  shrieks,  in  order  to  scare  the  poor 
girls  who  might  happen  to  be  out  of  bed.    It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing this  gobhn  waa  peculiar  to  certain  indiri- 
dnala,  bat  that  the  gift  could  be  imparted  to 
mother  at  the  time  of  the  ghost's  appearance, 
by  the  mere  action  of  touching. 
BARIAN.    A  rampart.    {A.-N^ 
BARIDE.    Made  bare. 

Hys  hauberk  bnk  with  deatM  hmridM, 
That  BMn  m(4it  se  hyt  naked  hlda. 

G«y  ^  WmntHdt,  MiddWm  JfS. 

BAR-IRB.    A  crow-bar.    Devon. 
BARK.  (I)  The  tartar  deposited  by  bottled  wine 
or  other  liquor  encrusting  the  bottle.    Sa»t. 

(2)  AcyUndrical  receptacle  for  candles;  a  candle- 
box.  North,  At  first  it  was  only  a  piece  of 
teni  nailed  up  against  the  walL 

(3)  **  Between  the  bark  and  the  wood,"  aweU- 
a^jnsted  bugain,  where  neither  party  has  the 
adtrantage.    Si^li. 

U)  A  cough.     Var,  dioL 

[5)  To  bark  a  person's  shins,  ia  to  knock  the 

skin  off  the  legs  by  kicking  or  bruising  them. 

Sabp. 
BARKART.    Atan-house.    /acoAt. 
BARKBD.  Bncrusted  with  dirt.  North.  Some- 

timca  proBonneed  bariened. 
BARKEN.    The  yard  of  a  house;  a  fira-yard. 

SoMih. 
BARKER.  (1)  A  tanner.    Sitwu 
(2)  A  fouh-finder.    HoUyband. 
r3 )  A  whetstone ;  a  rubber.    Demtmh. 
US  Ray,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Collection  of  Eng- 

llah  Words,  mentions  the  barker,  "  a  marsh 

bird  with  a  long  bill,  to  which  there  waa  no 

LsHne  name  added." 
(5)  "  Barkers  of  redd  worsted"  are  mentioned  in 

the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127. 
BARKFAT.    A  tanner's  vat    Chaucer. 
BARK-GALLING  is  when  trees  are  galled  by 

being  bound  to  stakes.    Bailey. 
BARKHAM.    A  horse's  coUar.    North. 
BARKLED.  Baked  or  encrusted  with  diit,  more 

particularly  applied  to  the  human  skin.  North. 

Grose  has  barkU,  dirt  hardened  on  hair. 
BARKMAN.    A  boatman.    Keroey. 
BARKSET-E.    Same  as  bar$aie,  q.  t. 
BARK  WATER.   Foul  water  in  which  hides  have 

been  tanned.    Prongft.  Parv. 
BARK-WAX.    Bark  occasionally  found  in  the 

body  of  a  tree,  arising  from  some  accident 

when  young.    Eatt. 
BARLAT.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  the  French 
ioL    See  gloss,  to  Syr  Gawayne,  in  y. 
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BARLEEG.    An  ancient  dish  in  eookery,  com- 
posed of  almonds  and  rice.   See  Warner's  An- 
tiq.  Culin.  p.  83. 
BARLEF.     A  basket  for  keeping  barley  in. 

ProfHpt.  Parv. 
BARLET.    So  the  first  folio  reads  in  Macbeth, 
i.  6,  where  modem  editors  have  substituted 
martlet.    See  the  edit.  1623,  p.  184. 
BARLEY.    To  bespeak ;  to  claim.    It  ia  an  ex- 
clamation frequently  used  by  children  in  their 
games  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a  short  ex- 
emption from  the  laws  of  the  amusement  in 
which  they  are  occupied.    North. 
BARLEY-BIO.    A  particular  kmd  of  barley, 
mosUy  cultivated  in  the  fenny  districts  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

1  have  never  known  any  malt  made  of  rye,  perhapa 
beeause  yielding  very  UtUe  bran,  it  it  found  more  flu 
for  bread-oorn,  nor  at  that  grain  which  we  call  barl^f- 
blg,  yet  I  hear  that  of  late  it  is  ofte  malted  in  other 
placet.  JubM^t  Wilts,  MS.  Soe.  Rtg.  p.  804. 

BARLET-BIRD.  The  nightingale,  which  comes 
in  the  season  of  sowing  barley.    Eatt.    The 
green-finch  is  sometimes  so  called,  and  the 
name  is  still  more  frequentiy  applied  to  the 
siskin. 
BARLET-BOTTLES.    Littie  bundles  of  barley 
in  the  straw,  given  to  farm-horses.  This  waste- 
ful method  of  giving  feeds  of  com  waa  for- 
merly in  vogue  in  Norfolk,  but  is  now  disused. 
BARLEY-BREAK.  An  ancient  rural  game,  thus 
described  by  Oifford.    It  waa  played  by  six 
people,  three  of  each  sex,  who  were  coupled  by 
lot.    A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  of  whidi  the 
middle  one  waa  called  heU.    It  was  the  object 
of  the  couple  condemned  to  this  division  to 
catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the 
couple  who  were  excluded  by  pre-occupation 
from  the  other  places ;  in  this  "  catching," 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple 
were  not  to  separate  before  they  had  succeeded, 
while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever 
they  found  themselves  hard  pressed.    When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  laat  couple  were 
said  to  be  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended.    There 
is  a  description  of  the  game  in  a  little  tract, 
called  "  Barley-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wan- 
tons,'' 4to.  Lond.  1607.    Some  extracts  from 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Brit  BibL  i.  66.     See 
also  Florio,  in  v.  Pdmei  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq, 
ii.  236. 
BARLEY-BREE.    Ale.    North. 
BARLEY-BUN.    A  «  barley  bunne  gentleman^ 
is,  according  to  Minsheu,  "  a  gent,  (although 
rich)  yet  lives  with  barley  bread,  and  other- 
wise barely  and  hardly." 
BARLEY-CORN.    Ale  or  beer.     Var,diaL 
BARLEY-HAILES.  The  spears  of  barley.  5lra/A. 
BARLEY-MUNO.     Barley  meal,  mixed  with 
water  or  milk,  to  fatten  fowls  or  pigs.    EobI. 
BARLEY-PLUM.    A  kind  of  daric  purple  plum, 
Weet. 
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BaRLET^EED-BIRD.  TheyeHowwater-wag- 

taU.     Yorktk. 
BARLET-SELE.    The  seuon  of  sowing  barley. 

E§gt,  The  term  is  found  in  the  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  25. 
BARLICHE.    Barley. 

They  were  oonstieyiMd  to  reioeiire  barttehe  tat  here 

met  lewude.  MS.  Dove*  S91,  f.  16. 

BARLICHOOD.  The  state  of  being  ill-tem- 
pered  after  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
North.  Skelton  has  dar^Aoo(f,L  107,  though 
not,  I  think,  in  the  same  sense.  See  bari^' 
hate  in  Nugse  Poet.  p.  9. 

BARLING.    A  lamprey.    NorilL 

BARLINGS.  Firepoles.  In  Blomefield's  Nor- 
folk, iii.  769,  mention  is  made  of  "  sixteen 
acres  and  a  rood  of  heath,  with  the  barUngt, 
▼alued  at  19ff.  l<f."  Boucher  erroneously  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  dialectical  pronunciation  of 
hare  or  barren  landt.  The  term  again  occurs 
in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  25. 

BARM.  (1)  The  lap  or  bosom.  {J.-S.) 
To  her  he  proAreth  hit  wnrlce, 
And  layth  hU  heed  upon  hlr  6anM. 

Oouwr,  ed.  MV»  f.  190. 

(2)  Yeast.  Wat  The  term  is  found  in  Shake- 
speare,  Ully,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  early  writers. 

BARMASTSR.  A  chief  officer  among  the  miners, 
who  measures  the  oar  obtained,  receiyes  the 
lot  and  cope,  lays  out  and  measures  meers  of 
ground  to  the  miners,  and  anpoints  barmote 
courts.    DtrbyMK 

BARME-CLOTH.  An  apron.  Chaueer,  The 
term  barm-feUyt  occurs  in  a  curious  poem  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  L  240,  meaning  the  leathern 
aprons  worn  by  blacksmiths ;  and  barmhatret, 
garments  for  the  bosom,  in  the  same  work, 
iL176. 

BARMOTE.    Abergmote.    Darby th. 

BARMSKIN.  A  leather  apron,  generally  one 
made  of  the  skin  of  sheep.  North.  In  lin- 
colnshire  holds  the  elegant  simUe,  **  as  dirty 
and  greasy  as  a  barmskin."  The  word  occurs 
in  the  Prompt  Parr.  p.  25. 

BARN.  (1)  A  child.  (^..^.)  The  word  is  com- 
mon bioth  as  an  archaism  and  proTindalism. 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England,  p.  157, 
says  '*  the  common  sort  doo  call  their  male 
clUldren  bamet  here  in  England,  espedaUie  in 
the  North  countrie,  where  that  word  is  yet  ac- 
customablie  in  use ;  and  it  is  also  growne  into 
a  proverbe  in  the  South,  when  anie  man  sus- 
tdneth  a  great  hinderance,  to  sale,  I  am  beg- 
gered  and  all  my  barui** 
Aman. 

To  lay  up  in  a  bam.  Boat.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece,  xx.  155. 


(4)  A  gamer.     Wickl^e. 

(5)  Going.     York9h, 


BARNABAS.    A  kind  of  thistle,  mentioned  by 

Florio,  in  y.  Cakatrippa. 
BARNABEE.    The  lady.bird.    St^folk, 
BARNABY-BRIGHT.    The  provincial  name  for 

St.  Barnabas'  day,  June  11th,  which  has  been 


celebrated  in  proYerbs  and  nnnery-rhyiDCi 
under  this  name. 
BARNACLES.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
this  species  of  shell-fish,  which  is  found  on 
timber  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  be- 
came, when  broken  off,  a  kind  of  geese,  lliese 
geese  are  called  bamades  by  many  of  our  old 
writers.  The  term  is  also  often  applicHl  to  spec- 
tacles. 
BARNAGE.  The  baronage.  (/V-.)  See  Chnm. 
Vilodun.  p.  31 ;  Gg  of  Warwicke,  p.  205 ; 
Twaine  and  Gawin,  1258. 

The  king  com  with  hb  bmmagg. 

And  Counet  tecntia  giete  rife. 

Artkatir  end  MtrUn,  p.  99. 

BARNDE.    Bumt.    Eob.  Ghue, 
BARN-DOOR-SAVAGE.  A  clodhopper.  Salop. 
BARNE.  (1)  A  kind  of  flower,  mentioned  in 

HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
(2)  A  baron.    See  Const.  Freemas.  p.  14 ;  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  139 ;  Sir  Degrerant,  1844 ;  Thorn- 
ton  Rom.  p.  260. 
BARNED.    Closed;  shut  up.    Oron. 
BAENEHED.    Childhood. 

Ako  mene  duunges  thurghe  dyrene  agei;  Ibr 
bmm^td  rcrjoyie  it  in  lympilnettc,  jouthdiede  in  pre- 
•wnptuoinety  and  gretc  elde  In  staMhiet. 

MS,  Ltneoln  A.  L  17,  tSS. 
Thar  aal  50  find  attinkyB  dcdia. 
That  Jhcnu  did  in  hyi  bmm4ttiU, 

MS.  Ooit.  Vmpa*.  A.lil.  f.S. 

BARNEKIN.  The  outermost  waid  of  a  castle, 
within  which  the  bams,  stables,  eow-houses, 
ftc  were  placed.  Hall  spells  it  temiyfi,  Henry 
VIII.  1 101 ;  and  the  unusual  form  barnekynek 
occurs  in  Sir  Degrerant,  375. 

BARNE-LAYKATNES.    ChOdren's  playthings. 

Id  that  alio  that  thou  Knt  11s  a  haade^halle  and 

other  6ame-l«ylwjffiM,  thou  prophicyed  ri5te,  and  U- 

takend  bifore  thynges  that  we  trowe  thuiglie  Ooddcs 

hdpe  laUe  falle  untlUe  lu.    MS.  Limeoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  8. 

BARNGUN.    An  eraption  on  the  skin.   Devoiu 

BARNISH.  (1)  Childish.    North. 

(2)  To  increase  in  strength  or  vigour ;  to  fatten ; 
look  raddy  and  sleek.  The  word  is  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  Southem  and  Westem  coun- 
ties, and  is  also  an  archaism.  **  Bamish  you," 
an  imprecation  found  in  theDeyonshire  dialect. 

BARN-MOUSE.  A  bat.  "  Bit  by  a  bam-monse,'* 
a  common  phrase  for  being  tipsy. 

BARN-SCOOP.  A  wooden  shovel  used  in 
bsms.     Var.  dUU. 

BARN-TEME.  (1)  A  brood  of  children.  See 
Towneley  Myst.  pp.  46,  212 ;  Chester  Playa, 

iL53. 

He  and  hit  eldest  brother  Seem, 
Blenedeat  of  that  ftome-Kwii. 

Cmnat  MtmM,  MS.  CoL  2W»i.  COmiab.  f.  U. 

The  Ante  ther  of  this  ftmle  bant0-tpm§  hlghte 

Bnvye,  the  tofher  highte  Pride,  the  thirde  highte 

Onichynge.  MS,  Unetlm  A.  1. 17,  t.  87a. 

(2)  A  child. 

Hia  dame  nowe  maje  drearae 
For  her  owlne  bormt-Umme,  Gketfirnvv,  ii.  M^ 
BARNWORT.  Ste  Bamwort. 
BARNYARD.    Astraw-yard.    Eatt. 
BARN-TOU.   An  imprecation.  Devon, 
BARNYSKYN.  A  leather  apron.  Pr.  Parv, 
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BARON.  (1)  Sometimes  used  for  6am,  a  child, 
as  in  Gov.  Myst.  p.  182 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  192. 

(2)  The  back  part  of  a  cow.     Var,  diaL 

BARONADY.   The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

BARONAGE.  Ana&semblyofbaroDS.  The  same 
with  bamage^  q.  v. 

BARONER.   A  baron. 

BaROWE.  An  ancient  vehicle,  whence  perhaps 
the  modern  term  hamAO  is  derived.  It  is 
tFuisiated  by  eenovtetorium  in  the  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  25. 

BARR.  (1)  To  choose ;  to  debar.   Salop. 

(2)  Part  of  a  stag's  horn,  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Howell,  sect.  3. 

(3)  The  gate  of  a  city. 
BARRA.  A  gelt  pig.   Exmoor. 
BARRACAN.   A  sort  of  stuff.  Miege. 
BARRA.HORSB.    A  Barbary  horse.    See  the 

Priry  Purse  Expences  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  204. 
BARRATING.  QuarrelUng.    See  the  2d  Part  of 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iL  4. 
BARRE.  (1)  The  ornament  of  a  girdle.    See 
Prompt.  Panr.  p.  24 ;  Notes  to  Chaucer,  p.  150. 
Florio  mentions  the  barret  of  a  helmet,  in  t. 
Forchette. 
{2)  To  move  violently. 

In  myddU  the  streme  when  that  thay  ware* 
The  wawei  with  wynde  byjane  to  barrt 

MS.  UficQ/fi  A.  i.  17,  f.  Itf* 

BARRED.  Striped.  Shirley,  iL  380,  speaks  of  a 
**  bair'd  gown/'  and  the  term  occurs  also  in  Syr 
Gawayne.  Drayton  has  barred  for  barbed,  ap- 
plied to  horses. 

BARREINE.   Barren.    Chaucer. 

BARREL.  A  bucket.  Elyot  mentions  ''the 
bami  of  a  well,"  in  v.  Sucula.  Florio,  in  v. 
D«ga^  mentions  barrel-boardtt  boards  of  which 
barrels  are  made. 

BARREL-FEVER.  A  violent  sickness  occasioned 
by  intemperance.    North. 

BARREN.  (1)  A  hind  not  gravid.  In  Sussex,  a 
barren  cow  or  ewe  is  so  ^lled. 

(2)  A  company  of  mules.   Bemen. 

(3}  The  vagina  of  an  animal  Line. 

(4)  Stupid ;  ignorant.    ShaJk. 
BARRENER.   A  barren  cow  or  ewe.   South, 
BARREN-IVY.    Creeping  ivy.   BaUejf. 
BARREN-SPRINGS.  Springs  impregnated  with 

mineral,  and  considered  injurious  to  the  land. 
BARRESSE.    A  bar;  a  gate.    Cf.  Plumpton 
Coirespondence,  p.  142. 

Ac  the  barnsM  be  hahade. 
And  iMwadonly  downe  lyghte. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  131. 

BARRICOAT.    A  child's  coat.    Northumi. 

BARRIE.    Fit;  convenient.     Durham. 

BARRIER.    The  paling  in  a  tournament. 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barriers,  to  fight  within 
lists.  This  kind  of  contest  is  sometimes  called 
simply  barriere.  See  Cunningham's  Revels 
Accounts,  p.  z. ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bagorddre. 

BARRIHAM.    A  horse's  coUar.    North. 

BARRIKET.  A  small  firkin.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Barrot,  FiUette.  The  term  barrilet 
seems  nsed  in  the  same  sense.    It  occurs  in 


Florio,  in  v.  Barilitto,  Botdtto;  Cotgrave,  ia 
V.  Hambour, 

BARRING.     Except.     Var.  dial 

BAKRING-OUT.  An  ancient  custom  at  school^ 
said  to  be  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  when  the  boys,  a  few  days 
before  the  holidays,  barricade  the  school-room 
from  the  master,  and  stipulate  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  next  half  year.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Addison,  in  1683,  was  the  leader 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  at  Litchfield. 

BARRO.  A  borough.  "  Bethlem  that  barro.^ 
See  the  Chester  Plays,  L  179. 

BARROW.  (1)  A  hillock;  an  ancient  tumu- 
lus.  It  would  appear  from  Lambarde,  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  1596,  p.  435,  that  the  term 
in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  the  West  of 
England.  Cf.  Elyot's  Dictionarie,  in  v.  Gru- 
mut,  Tumulua.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
gives  it  as  a  Durham  word  for  a  grove. 

(2)  A  child's  flannel  clout.  Somertet. 
A  way  up  a  hilL  North. 
At  Nantwich  and  Droitwich,  the  conicol 
baskets  wherein  they  put  the  salt  to  let  the 
water  drain  from  it  are  called  barrows.  A 
barrow  contained  about  six  pecks.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lantd.  1033. 

(5)  A  castrated  boar. 

With  brcttei  of  barwvu  that  bryghte  ware  to  aehewc. 
Mort9  Arthur;  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1   17>  f*  AS. 

BARRS.    The  upper  parts  of  the  gumi  of  a 

horse.   Dict.Rutt. 
BARRY.  To  thrash  com.  Northumb. 
BARR  YD.      Paled  round,  in  preparation  for  a 
tournament. 

And  lythen  to  the  felde  they  farde. 
The  place  wai  barrpd  and  dyghte. 

MS.  Canfb.  Ft.  11.  88,  f.  79* 

BARS.    The  game  of  prisoner's-base. 
Wrnc  he  on  a  day  to  plawe, 
Aa  children  don  atte  bar*. 

Legend  of  Pop*  Gregorir,  p.  28. 

BARSALE.    The  time  of  stripping  bark.  East. 
BARSE.  A  perch.    Wettmor. 
BARSH.    Shelter.     Kennett. 
BARSLETYS.    Hounds. 

Ther  coxa%  barownoe  to  that  bay  with  baraetjrs  bolde. 

MS.  Dime*  30t,  f.  34. 

BARSON.    A  horse's  collar.    Yorieh. 

BARST.  Burst ;  broke.  Lane.  The  word  oc- 
curs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester^  and  other  early 
writers. 

BARTE.    To  beat  vrith  the  fists.     Wane. 

BARTH.  A  shelter  for  cattle.  Eatt.  Ray  and 
Pegge  explain  it,  "  a  warm  place  or  pasture 
for  calves  or  lambs,"  and  add  that  it  is  used 
in  the  South  in  this  sense.  See  also  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  p.  92.  Barthleu,  houseless,  oo 
curs  in  the  Devonshire  dialect. 

BARTHOLOMEW-PIG.  Roasted  pigs  were  for 
merly  among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartho- 
lomew Fair ;  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  staUs,  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
to  excite  the  appetite  of  passengers.  Hence 
a  Bartholomew-pig  became  a  common  subject 
of  allusion.    Naret. 

10 
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BARTHU-DA'y.  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
BARTIZAN.  The  small  overhanging  turrets 
which  project  from  the  angles  on  the  top  of 
a  tower,  or  from  the  parapet  or  other  parts  of 
a  building.  Oxf.  Gloss.  Arch. 
BARTLE.  (1)  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  at  nine-pins  or  ten-banes  they  have 
one  larger  bone  set  about  a  yard  before  the 
rest  call'd  the  bartle,  and  to  knock  down  the 
bartle  gives  for  five  in  the  game."     Westmor. 

(2)  St.  Bartholomew.    North, 

BARTON.  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor ;  the 
manor-house  itself;  and  sometimes,  the  out- 
houses and  yards.  Miege  says  "  a  coop  for 
poultry,"  and  Cooper  translates  cohors^  "  a 
barton  or  place  inclosed  wherin  all  kinde  of 
pultne  was  kept."  In  the  Unton  Inventories, 
p.  9,  pigs  are  mentioned  as  being  kept  in  a 
barton. 

BARTRAM.    The  pellitory. 

BARTYNIT.  Struck ;  battered.  Gaw,  Sharp, 
in  his  MS.  Warwickshire  glossary,  has  barte, 
to  beat  with  the  fists,  which  may  be  connected 
with  this  term. 

BARU.  A  gelt  boar.  In  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  207,  a 
giant  is  described  as  running  a  spit  through  a 
»*  vatte  baru"  for  his  meal. 

BAR-UP.     To  shut  up.     Kennett, 

BARVEL.  A  short  leathern  apron  worn  by 
washerwomen ;  a  slabbering  bib.     Kent, 

BARVOT.     Bare-foot.     Rob,  Glouc, 

BARW.    Protected.     {A,'S.) 

BARWAY.  The  passage  into  a  field  composed 
of  bars  or  rails  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 

BARYS.    The  l>eryl. 

Hlr  ganhis  of  nobuUe  lilke  the!  were, 
Hir  bocuU  thei  were  of  baiyt  stone. 

MH.  Cantob.  Ft,  v.  48. 

BAS.     To  kiss.     Skelton, 

BASAM.    The  red  heath  broom.    Devon. 

BASCHED.     Abashed ;  put  down. 

Sithe  the  bore  was  beten  and  basched  no  mOr, 
But  the  hurt  that  he  had  hele  shuld  thor. 

Rolund,  MS.  Lansd.  388.  f.  985. 

BASCLES.    A  kind  of  robbers  or  highwaymen 

so  called.    See  the  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  and  the 

Chronicle,  p.  242. 
BASCON.    A  kind  of  lace,  consisting  of  five 

bows.     See  Strutt*s  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  98. 
BASCONUS.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery.    The 

manner  of  making  it  is  described  in  MS.  Sloane 

1201,  f.  68. 
BASE.  (1)  To  sing  or  play  the  ba9»  part  in 

music.    Shak. 

(2)  Baret  has  •*  a  bate,  or  prop,  a  shore  or  pyle 
to  underset  with," 

v3)  Low.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  "  base  Wence- 
land,"  in  his  Description  of  Britaine,"  p.  74. 

(4)  The  game  of  prisoner's-bars,  a  particular  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  by  Strutt,  p.  78.  Sec 
also  Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  80;  Harring- 
ton's  Nugaj  Antique,  ii.  261.  To  "  bid  a  base," 
means  to  run  fast,  challenging  another  to 

pursue. 
Doe  but  stand  here.  Tie  run  a  little  course 
At  boM,  or  bazley-breake.  or  soxoe  such  toye. 

Ti-agod^  of  Huffman,  1031t 
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5)  Matting.    East, 
J6)  A  perch.     Cumb. 

(7)  The  drapery  thrown  over  a  horse,  and  sora^ 
times  drawn  tight  over  the  armour  which  he 
wore.     Meyrick. 

(8)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance.  Boerayf  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Arch.  vi.  216.  It  occurs  in 
Galfrido  and  Bernardo,  1570,  and  Arch.  xiii. 
177»  "  boats  shall  be  so  well  appointed  with 
basses,  and  other  shot  besides." 

BASE-BALL.    A  country  game  mentioned  in 

Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 
BASE  BROOM.    The  herb  woodwax.    Florio, 
BASE-COURT.    The  first  or  outer  court  of  a 

castle  or  large  mansion. 

My  lordf  in  the  Uu^-eourt  he  doth  attend 

To  speak  with  you ;  ihay't  please  you  to  come  down  f 

Richard  Jt.  iii.S. 

• 

BASE-DANCE.  A  grave,  sober,  and  solemn 
mode  of  dancing,  .something,  it  is  probable,  in 
the  minuet  style;  and  so  called,  perhaps,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  vaulting  kind  of  dances, 
in  which  there  was  a  greater  display  of  agility. 
Boucher,  An  old  dance,  called  baselema,  is 
mentioned  in  MS.  Sloane  3501,  f.  2. 

BASEL.  A  com  abolished  by  Henry  IL  in  1 1 58. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  p.  78. 

BASELARD.    See  Bastard, 

BASELER.  A  person  who  takes  care  of  neat 
cattle.     North, 

BASEN.    Extended.    %}enser, 

BASE-RING.  The  ring  of  a  cannon  next  be- 
hind the  touch-hole. 

BASES.  Defined  by  Narcs  to  be,  "  a  kind  of 
embroidered  mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees  or  lower,  worn 
by  knights  on  horseback."  Writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seem  occasionally  to  ap- 
ply  the  term  to  any  kind  of  skirts,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  hose.  See  Donee's  Illustra- 
tions,  u.  126 ;  Hall,  Henry  Vlll.  f.  4 ;  Dyce's 
Remarks,  p.  263 ;  Strutt,  ii.  243. 

BASE-SON.    A  bastard. 

BASE-TABLE.    A  projecting  moulding  or  band 

of  mouldings  near  the  bottom  of  a  wall.  Oxf, 

Gloss,  Arch, 
BASH.   (1)   The  mass  of  the  roots  of  a  tree 

before  they  separate ;  the  front  of  a  bull's  or 

pig's  head,    Here/ordsh, 

(2)  To  beat  fruit  down  frt>m  the  trees  with  m 
pole.    Beds. 

(3)  To  be  bashful.  See  an  instance  of  this  verb 
in  Euphues  Golden  Legade,  ap.  CoUier'a 
Shak.  Lib.  p.  82. 

BASHMENT.    Abashment 

And  as  I  stode  in  this  ba»hmint,  I  remenibred  your 
incomparable  demencle,  the  whiche,  as  I  have  mj- 
selfe  sometyme  leue,  moste  graciously  aecepCcth  thm 
sklender  giftca  of  .small  value  which  your  highncw 
perceived  wereollhsd  with  great  and  lovinge  alftction. 

C»to9r,  ed«  1954,  ded. 

BASHRONE.    A  kettle.     Tayhr. 

BASHY.    Fat ;  swollen.    North, 

BASIL.    When  the  edge  of  a  joiner's  tool  is 

ground  away  to  an  angle,  it  is  called  a  basiL 

Kennett,  MS,  Lansd,  1033. 
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BASILEZ.    A  low  bow.    DeeUr. 

BASIL-HAMPERS.  A  person  who,  being  short 
of  statarey  takes  short  steps,  and  does  not 
prooeed  very  quickly ;  a  girl  whose  clothes  fall 
awkwardly  about  her  feet.    Line, 

BASILIARD.    A  baslard,  q.  ▼.    Stowt, 

BASILICOK.    A  basilisk.     Chauctr, 

BASIUNDA.  The  play  called  Questions  and 
Commands ;  the  choosing  of  King  and  Queen, 
as  on  Twelfth  Night.    PAi//t>a. 

BASILISCO.  A  braggadoda  character  in  an 
old  play  called  "  Soliman  and  Perseda,"  so 
popular  that  his  name  became  proTerbiaL  See 
Doace*s  Illustrations,  L  401 ;  King  John,  i  1. 
Florio  has  Imnhteo,  for  bM9iU$k,  a  species  of 
ordnsnce,  in  ▼.  BavoHtto, 

BASILISK.  A  kind  of  cannon,  not  necessarily 
''Hnsll,"  as  stated  in  Middleton's  Works, 
iii.  214,  for  Coryat  mentions  that  he  saw  in 
the  citadel  of  Milan  **  an  exceeding  huge  ba- 
dUske,  which  was  so  great,  that  it  would 
esafly  contayne  the  body  of  a  very  corpulent 
man;"  and  Harriaon,  in  his  Description  of 
England,  p.  198,  includes  the  basilisk  in  '*  the 
names  of  our  greatest  ordinance."  A  minute 
account  of  the  shot  required  for  it  is  contained 
in  the  same  work,  p.  199. 

BASINET.    The  herb  crowfoot. 

BASING.    The  rind  of  cheese.     Staffs 

BASK.    Sharp,  bard,  add.     fFeitmor. 

BASKEFYSYKE.  Fututio.  See  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  the  Cokwolds  Daunce,  116. 

BASKET.  An  exclamation  frequently  made  use 
of  in  cockpits,  where  persons,  unable  to  pay 
their  losings,  are  a4iudged  to  be  put  into  a 
basket  suspended  over  the  pit,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  sport  is  concluded.     Gro»e, 

BASKET-SWORD.  a  sword  with  a  hUt  formed 
to  protect  the  hand  from  injury. 

Sword  bear*  annct?     Hees  a  bate  compaDlon. 
Alas,  1  have  known*  you  beare  a  ba»ktt-sword, 

Wvrke  /or  Cutlers,  1815. 

BASKING.  (1)  A  sound  thrashing.    JSaaL 

(2)  A  drenching  in  a  shower.    Etui, 

BASLARD.  A  long  dagger,  generally  worn 
raspended  from  the  girdle.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  for  priests  to  wear  this  wea- 
pon, and  a  curious  poem  in  MS.  Greaves  57, 
csntions  them  against  doing  so ;  but  still  the 
prsctioe  was  not  uncommon,  as  appears  frx>m 
Andelay's  Poems,  p.  16.  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  101,  mentions  "  a  southeme  byl  to  conter- 
Tayle  a  northren  ha$lard'*  so  that  perhaps  in 
his  time  the  weapon  was  more  generally  used 
in  the  North  of  England.  In  1403  it  was 
ordsined  that  no  person  should  use  a  baslard, 
decorated  with  ailyer,  imless  he  be  possessed 
of  the  yearly  income  of  20/.  It  is  spelt 
bctebred  in  some  of  the  old  dictionaries. 

BASNET.  (1)  A  cap.    SkeUon. 

(2)  Same  as  banenet,  q.  v. 

BASON.    A  badger.     Cotgrate. 

BASONING-FURNACE.  A  furnace  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.    Holmt. 

BASS.  (1)  A  kind  of  perch. 


To  kiss.    Mart. 

A  church  hassock.  North,  According  to 
Kennett,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  *'  a  collar 
for  cart-horses  made  of  flags."  In  Cumber- 
land  the  word  is  applied  generally  to  dried 
rushes. 

(4)  The  inner  rind  of  a  tree.    North, 

(5)  A  slaty  piece  of  coal.    Sakp, 

(6)  A  twopenny  loaf.    North, 

(7)  A  thing  to  wind  about  grafted  trees  before 
they  be  clayed,  and  after.    Holme, 

BASSA.    A  bashaw.   Marlowe.    Vie  have  bas- 
eado  in  the  Archsologia,  xxviii.  104;  and 
banate,  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  192. 
BASSAM.     Heath.    Devon, 
BASSCHE.    To  be  ashamed.    Cf.  Sharp's  Gov. 
Myst.  p.  103 ;  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln  A. 
i.  17,  f.75. 
BASSE.  (I)  A  kiss.    Also  a  verb,  as  in  Anc. 
Poet.  Tracts,  p.  26. 

Then  of  my  month  come  takr  a  btute, 
Pdre  Oder  goodet  have  1  none. 

MS,  Rmwl,  C.  258. 

(2)  A  hoUow  place.     HoUyband, 

(3)  Apparently  a  term  for  *'  the  elder  swine." 
See  Topsell's  Foure  Footed  Beasts,  p.  661. 

(4)  To  be  ornamented  with  bases,  q.  v.  Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  50,  mentions  "  howe  the  Duke 
of  Burbones  bende  was  appareUed  and  batted 
in  tawny  velvet." 

BASSELL.    '*  BasseU  lether"  is  mentioned  in 

the  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  399. 
BASSENET.  A  light  helmet  worn  sometimes 
with  a  moveable  front.  They  were  often 
very  magnificently  adorned.  Cf.  Strutt,  iL 
60 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  146 ;  Percy's  Rcliques,  p.  3 , 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  2234 ;  Hall,  Henry  Vlll. 
f.  235. 

Hya  ventayle  and  hya  basenett, 
Hyi  helroe  on  hya  hedd  sett. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  t,  88. 
On  hia  ttaeenett  thay  bett, 
Thay  bryued  it  in  twa. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  t,  137. 

BASSET.  (1)  An  earth-dog.    Markham, 

(2)  A  mineral  term  where  the  strata  rise  upwards. 
Derby th.  The  direction  is  termed  battet-end, 
or  battetinff,  as  Kennett  has  it,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033. 

BASSETT.  A  game  at  cards,  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Venice.  It  was  a  fashionable  game 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  Bedford,  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 
Plays,  1706,  p.  127,  mentions  a  drama  on  the 
subject. 

BASSEYNYS.    Basons.    Tundale,  p.  54. 

BASSINATE.  A  kind  of  fish,  "  like  unto  men 
in  shape,"  mentioned  in  Holinshed,  Hist. 
Scotland,  p.  139.  See  also  Jamieson,  supp. 
in  V.  Bastinat, 

BASSING.     Kissing.    Baret. 

BASSOCK,    A  hassock.    Bailey. 

BAST.  (1)  Matting;  straw.  North.  "Baste 
or  straw  hattes"  are  mentioned  in  the  Rates, 
1545,  Brit  Bibl.  ii.  399.  Cf.  Harrison'a 
Description  of  Britaine,  p.  3. 
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(2)  Bout 

sir  Oil  leyd,  than  thou  It  hut 
Than  make  therof  thl  bast, 

Gff  of  Warwike,  p.  3S5. 

(3)  A  bastard.    See  Ellis*s  Met.  Rom.,  ed.  181 1, 
^  i.  301 ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  425 ;  Uttenou's  Fop. 

Poet.  iL  67. 

(4^  Assured. 

(5)  To  pack  up.    North. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  -word,  signifying 
it  ii  enough,  or  let  it  tuffiee,  but  not  uncommon 
in  the  works  of  our  ancient  dramatists. 
Naret. 

BASTARD.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and 
brown.  Ritson  calls  it  a  wine  of  Corsica.  It 
approached  the  muscadel  wine  in  flavour,  and 
was  perhaps  made  firom  a  battard  species  of 
muscadine  grape;  but  the  term,  in  more 
ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
all  mixed  and  sweetened  wines.  See  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  iL  427 ;  Robin  Goodfellow, 
p.  7  $  Harrison's  Desc.  of  England,  p.  222 ; 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  757 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  473. 

[2)  **Ba8terdwier"  is  mentioned  in  Cunningham's 
Revels'  Account,  p.  180.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  several  articles. 
Bastard  cloths,  Strutt,  ii.  94 ;  Bastard  sword, 
Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  2. 

[3)  A  gelding.     Pegye, 

[4)  To  render  illegitimate.  HaU  has  this  verb, 
Richard  III.  f.  32.  The  term  bastard  is  still 
a  term  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  or  mis- 
chievous boy. 

BASTAT.    A  bat.    North. 
BASTE.  (1)  To  mark  sheep.    North. 

(2)  To  sew  slightly. 

(3)  A  blow.  North.  Also  a  verb,  to  beat. 
Strutt  mentions  a  game  called  Baste  the  Bear, 
p.  387. 

(4)  Bastardy. 

Thia  man  wat  sonne  to  Jhon  of  Oaunte,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  di«c«Dded  on  an  honorable  lignage.  but 
borne  in  te*f«,  more  noble  of  bloud  then  notable  in 
leamyng.— H"//,  Henrp  VI.  f.70L 

(5)  A  rope.  (J.  S.) 

Bot  5e  Mile  take  a  atalworthe  5m(«, 
And  bynde  my  handet  byhynd  me  faste. 

Jf&  linco/n  A.  i.  17.  f.  IS?. 

BASTE LER.  A  person  who  bastes  meat.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Hey- 
bridge,  1532,  is  the  following  entry :  "  Item 
to  the  hosteler,  id." 

BASTEL-ROVES.  Turreted  or  castellated  roofs. 
So  explained  in  Glossary  to  Syr  Oawayne,  in 
V.     See,  however,  Boucher,  in  v.  BatteUe. 

BASTER.    A  heavy  blow.    North. 
^  BASTERLY.OULLION.    A  bastard's  bastard. 
\     Lane.    [Fr.  Couillon.] 
^  BASTIAN.     St.  Sebastian. 

BASTICK.    A  basket.     JVeaf. 

BASTILE.  A  temporary  wooden  tower,  used 
formerly  in  military  and  naval  warfare.  Some- 
times the  term  is  applied  to  any  tower  or  for- 
tification. 


They  hadde  also  tnurn  of  tymber  yoyng  on  whclcs* 
that  we  depen  bmHUuM,  or  somer  cas.ell. 

Vtgeeius,  MS.  Iktue§  991,  f.  48. 

He  gerte  make  a  grete  battelh  of  tree,  and  aett  It 

apone  ichippca  in  the  tee,  evene  forgaynei  the  cet^. 

to  that  ther  myghte  no  Khippet  oome  ncre  the  h*- 

vene.  MS,  lAneotn  A.  i.  17*  '•  t^ 

And  In  thi  bajtf«{  fulle  of  bIbfulneMe. 

In  liuti  age  than  icbaUe  the  wel  betide. 

BoeHuM,  MS.  Soe.  Jnttq.  IM,  f.  Sf4. 

BASTING.  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  De- 
vises, 1578,  speaking  of  "  ordinance  of  leade," 
mentions  **  the  bagthtg  thereof,  that  is  to  say. 
to  put  in  the  more  substance  of  the  met- 
tall." 

BASTON.  (1)  A  cudgel.  (J.^N.) 

(2)  A  peculiar  species  of  verse  so  called.  A  spe- 
cimen of  it  is  printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
174.  See  also  the  same  work,  ii  8 ;  Langtoft, 
pref.  p.  99. 

(3)  A  servant  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  king's  courts,  with  a 
red  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cus- 
tody such  persons  as  were  committed  by  the 
court. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lace,  the  mannfiM^ure  of  which  is 
detailed  in  MS.  Harl.  2320,  quoted  by  Steven- 
son.    See  Baacon. 

BASTONE.    A  bastinado.    Marlowe. 
BAT.  (1)  A  stick;  a  club ;  a  cudgel.  North.  In 
Herefordshire  a  wooden  tool  used  for  breaking 
clods  of  earth  is  so  called.    See  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  x.  237;  Utterson's  Pop.  Poet, 
i.  110;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  78,  5832;  Percy's 
Reliquea,  p.  254 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75. 
He  nemeth  ia  bat  aod  forth  a  goth, 
Swithe  aori  and  wel  wroth. 

Bava*  9f  Hamtamm,  p.  17> 

(2)  A  blow;  a  stroke.  North.  Sometimes  a 
verb,  to  strike  or  beat ;  to  beat  cotton. 

That  xal  be  aa^yd  be  this  batte  / 
What,  thou  Jheaiu  i  ho  laff  the  tbut? 

CuaerUr^  ityaterie;  p.  S96. 

(3)  Debate.     Cov.  Mytt. 

(4)  To  wink.     Derbyth. 

(5)  The  straw  of  two  wheat  sheaves  tied  to> 
gether.     Yoriah. 

(6^  State ;  condition.    North. 

(1)  Speed.    Line. 

(8)  A  leaping-post.    Somerset. 
''9)  A  low-laced  boot.    Somerset. 
(lO^  The  root  end  of  a  tree  after  it  has  been 
thrown.    Somerset, 

(11)  A  spade  at  cards.    Somerset. 

(12)  At  Wednesbury,  in  Staffordshire,  the  last 
parting  that  lies  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  coal  is  called  a  bat.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd 
1033. 

EATABLE.  (1)  Fertile  in  nutrition,  applied  to 
land.  Harrison  frequently  uses  the  word.  De- 
scription of  England,  pp.  37,  40,  109,  223. 

(2)  Certain  land  between  England  and  Scot- 
land was  formerly  called  the  batable  ground, 
**  landes  dependyng  in  variance  betwene  the 
realmes."     See  HaU,  Edward  IV.  f.  56. 

BATAILED.  Embattled.  {A.^N.)  See  Rom.  oi 
the  Rose,  4162. 
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I  te  raslc^A.  I  se  vkr  high  towm. 
Waller  of  ttyae  crcatyd  and  baU^Ued, 

MS.  Cantob,  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  13. 
BATAILOUS.     Ready  for  battle.     Chaucer, 
1>ATA1LS.     Provisions. 
BATAIWYNG.    Embattling.    This  form  occurs 

in  the  Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  85. 
BATALE.    To  join  in  battle. 
BAT  ALLS.    An  anny. 

Than  thir  twa  bataliet  mett  lamaie,  and  faughte 
vogetliTt  and  thare  was  Sampsone  ilaene. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  I  17,  t.  6. 
BATAND.    Going  haitily.     Langtoft. 
BAT  ANT.  The  piece  of  wood  that  runs  all  along 
upon  the  edge  of  a  lockside  of  a  door,  gate,  or 
window.     Cotgrave. 
BATARDIEK    A  nursery  for  trees.   (Fr.) 
BATAUNTLICHE.  HaatUy.  {A.-N.)    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  286. 
BATAYLYNGE.    A  battlement. 

How  this  temple  with  his  wallis  wyde. 
With  his  crestcs  and  bataylyngt  ryalle. 

l^gutt,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  lA. 

BATCH.  (1)  Properly  a  quantity  of  bread  baked 
at  onoe,  but  generally  applied  to  a  bout  or  lot 
of  anphing.  It  also  implies  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  flour  which  is  used  for  making  common 
bouaebold  bread,  after  the  bran  alone  has  been 
separated  from  it.  Coarse  flour  is  sometimes 
called  batch  flour. 

(2)  A  kind  of  hound.     North. 

(3)  An  open  space  by  the  road-side;  a  sand- 
bank, or  patch  of  ground  lying  near  a  river ; 
a  naonnd.     Wett. 

BATE.  (1)  Contention;  debate;  conflict.  Cf. 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  83;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  8 ; 
Acolastus,  1540 ;  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

(2)  To  abate;  to  diminish.     North, 

Whereof  his  luste  began  to  bate. 
And  that  was  love  Is  thanne  hate. 

(lower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  66. 
Hys  cowntynance  dyde  he  never  bate. 
But  kept  hym  stylle  in  on  siate. 

Arehuologia,  XxL  74. 

(3)  To  flutter,  a  term  generally  applied  to  hawks. 
See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  13 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  345  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  y.DebatUf  Holinshed,  Hist.  Ire- 
land, p.  21. 

(4)  BiU     (^.-5.) 

Thare  was  na  qwike  thyngev  that  they  bate  thst 
ne  abu  iooe  it  dyed*  hot  harme  did  thay  nane  to  the 
oace.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  U  S8. 

'5)  Lower? 

To  a  towne  thei  toke  the  gate, 
Mvn  clepe  hit  Betany  the  bate. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  15. 

(6)  Without ;  except.     Lane. 

(7)  In  Craven,  when  the  fibres  of  wood  are 
twisted  and  crooked,  they  are  said  to  be  cross- 
hated. 

(8)  To  go  with  rapidity.  Also,  to  fall  suddenly, 
**  lete  his  burlyche  blonke  baiie  on  the  flores." 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  81. 

(9)  A  boat.     (^.-5.) 

Ther  men  vyuyled  by  bate 

That  castel  with  cornes.     Sir  Degrevant,  919. 

(10^  The  old  proverb,  "  bate  me  an  ace,  quoth 
Bolton  "  implies  an  alleged  assertion  is  too 


strong,  or,  sometimes,  according  to  Nares, 
"  excuse  me  there."    See  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  18 ;  Steevens'  Old  Plays,  L  45. 
A  pamphlet  was  of  proverbK  pen'd  by  Polton. 

Wherein  he  thought  all  sorts  included  were  ; 

Untill  one  told  him,  Bate  m'  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton. 

Indeed,  said  he,  that  proverbe  is  not  there. 

The  Maeiive,  quoted  by  Naree, 

(11)  Did  beat.     Spenser. 

BATE-BREEDING.    Apt  to  cause  strife.  ShaJk. 

BATED.  A  fish,  when  plump  and  full-rowed,  is 
said  to  be  well  bated.    Sussex. 

BATELLE.    A  Uttle  boat.    Langtoft,  p.  241. 

BATE-MAKER.    A  causer  of  strife. 

BATEMENT.  That  part  of  wood  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  carpenter  to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose. 
Var.  dial. 

BATEMENT-LIGHTS.  The  upper  openings 
between  the  mullions  of  a  window. 

BATER.  Stanihurst,  Description  of  Ireland, 
p.  11,  says,  **  As  for  the  word  bater,  that  in 
English  purporteth  a  lane  bearing  to  an  high 
waie,  I  take  it  for  a  meere  Irish  word  that 
crept  unwares  into  the  English,  through  the 
daiiie  intercourse  of  the  English  and  Irish  in- 
habitants." 

BATEYLED.    Embattled. 

A  hundreth  tyretes  he  saw  full  stout, 

So  godly  thei  wer  bateyled  aboute.    MS.  Aehmole  61. 

BATFOWLING.  A  method  of  taking  birds  iu 
the  night-time,  fully  described  in  the  Diet. 
Rust,  in  V.  See  Tempest,  ii.  1 ;  Cotgrave,  in 
T.  Brelter;  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  240 ;  Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  143. 

BATFUL. .  Fruitful.    Drayton. 

BATH.  (1)  Both.     North. 

(2)  A  BOW.     Herefordsh. 

(3)  To  dry  any  ointment  or  liquid  into  the  skin. 
KmnetVs  MS.  Gloss. 

BATHER.  (1)  To  scratch  and  rub  in  the  dust, 
as  birds  do.     Warw. 

(2)  Of  both.  {A.'S.)  Gen.  pi. 

And  one  a  day  thir  twa  kynges  with  thaire  bather 
ostes  mett  togedir  apone  a  faire  felde,  and  faughte 
tngedir  wonder  egerly.  MS.  Lhieoln  A.  1. 17.  f*  16. 
The  sevend  sacrament  es  matrymoyne,  that  es 
lawefulle  featynnynge  betwyx  manne  and  womane  at 
thaire  bathere  osscnte.  Ibid.  f.  216. 

BATH  I N  G.     See  Beating. 

BATHING-TUB.  A  kind  of  bath,  formerly  used 
by  persons  afflicted  with  a  certain  disease. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it  in  Cynthia's  Revels, 
u.  254. 

BATIGE.    A  pearL 

BATILBABY.  A  certain  office  in  forests,  men« 
tioned  in  MS.  HarL  433,  quoted  in  Stevenson's 
additions  to  Boucher. 

BATILLAGE.    Boat  hire. 

BATING.    Breeding.     North. 

BAT-IN  WATER.    Water  mint. 

BATLER.  The  instrument  with  which  washers 
beat  their  coarse  clothes.  Often  spelt  battel. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  iii.  34.  It  is  also 
called  a  batHng-staff,  or  a  batstaff^  and  some- 
times a  batting-stajff^,  as  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ba» 
cule.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives  battleton  as  tne 
Shropshire  form  of  the  same  word 
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BATLTNG.  A  kind  of  fish.  See  a  curious  enu- 
meration in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  490. 

BATLINS.  Loppings  of  trees,  tied  up  into  fag- 
gots.    Suffolk. 

BATNER.    An  ox.    Ath, 

BATOLLIT.    Embattled. 

BATOON.  A  cudgeL  ShirUy,  In  the  Wan- 
dering JeW|  1640,  a  roarer  is  called  a  baiioon 
gallant. 

BATOUR.     Batter.     Warner. 

BATS.  (1)  The  short  furrows  of  an  irregularly- 
shaped  field.    South, 

(2)  Cricket.     Devon, 

(3)  A  beating.     Yorisk, 
BAT-SWAIN.    A  sailor.    {J.-S.) 
BATT.  (1)  To  beat  gently.    Salop. 

(2)  To  wink  or  move  the  eyelids  up  and  down. 

Chesh. 
BATTEN.  (1)  To  thrive;  to  grow  fat    North. 

This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Marlowe^ 

and  other  early  writers. 

(2)  A  rail  from  three  to  six  inches  in  breadth, 
one  or  more  in  thickness,  and  oif  indefinite 
length.  A  fence  made  of  these  is  called  a 
batten-fence. 

(3)  To  batten  in  dung,  is  to  lie  upon  it  and  beat 
it  close  together.    KennetVt  MS.  Ghteary. 

(4)  The  straw  of  two  sheaves  folded  together. 
North.  A  thatcher's  tool  for  beatipg  do^ 
thatch  is  called  a  batten-boaxd. 

BATTER.  (1)  An  abatement.  A  wall  which 
diminishes  upwards  is  said  to  batter, 

(2)  Dirt.    North. 

(3)  To  fight  one's  way.    Midland  C. 

(4)  To  wear  out.  South.  A  horse  with  tender 
feet  is  said  to  be  battered. 

BATTERO.  A  bat;  a  stick.  This  word  occurs 
in  one  of  the  quarto  editions  of  King  Lear, 
1608,  iv.  6,  in  the  place  of  bat  in  another 
quarto,  and  ballow  in  the  folio.  See  Collier's 
Shakespeare,  vii.  465.  Kersey  explains  batr 
tery,  "  a  violent  beating  or  striking  of  any 
person." 

BATTID.  Covered  with  strips  of  wood,  as  walls 
are  previously  to  their  being  plastered. 

BATTING-STOCK.   A  beating  stock.   Kennett. 

BATTLE.  (1)  To  dry  in  ointment  or  moisture 
upon  the  flesh  by  rubbing  and  putting  that 
part  of  the  body  by  the  fire.  KennetVt  MS, 
Ghuary. 

(2)  Fruitful,  fertile,  applied  to  land.  Also  to 
render  ground  fertile  by  preparation.  In  the 
index  to  Markham's  Countrey  Panne,  1616, 
is  "  to  battle  gpx>und,  and  with  what  manner 
of  dung."  The  term  is  occasionally  applied  to 
the  fattening  of  animals.  "  Battleage  of  wheat*' 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lations, p.  195. 

(3)  A  word  peculiar  to  Oxford  for  taking  provi- 
sions from  the  buttery,  &c. 

(4)  To  bespatter  with  mud.   Northampt, 
BATTLED.   Embattled.   Arch.  v.  431. 
BATTLEDORE.   According  to  Miege,  this  was 

formerly  a  term  for  a  hornbook,  and  hence 
no  doubt  arose  the  phrase  to  "  know  A.  B. 
from  a  battledore."  Seep.  128. 


BATTLEDORE-BARLEY.    A  kind  of  barlcr 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  MS.  Hist.  M^ilts,  p.  304 
and  said  by  him  to  be  so  called  "  from  the 
flatness  of  the  ear." 

BATTLEMENT.  A  notched  or  indented  parapet 
originally  used  only  on  fortifications,  but  after- 
wards employed  on  ecclesiastical  and  other 
edifices.     Oxf.  Gtots.  Arch, 

BATTLER.  ( 1)  A  small  bat  to  play  at  ball  with. 
See  HoweUJ  sect.  ^viii. 

(^)  An  Oxford  student.  See  Middleton's  W^orks, 
V.  544.  The  term  is  usefd  in  contradistinction 
to  gentleman  commoner. 

BATTLE-ROYAL.  A  fight  between  several 
cocks,  where  the  one  that  stands  longest  is 
the  victor.  The  term  is  often  more  generally 
applied. 

BATTLfi-TWIG.    Anearprig.   North, 

BATTLING.    See  Battlement. 

BATTLINp.$tONE.  A  laiige  smooth-faced 
stone,  set  in  a  sloping  position  by  the  side  of 
a  stream,  on  which  washerwomen  beat  their 
linen  to  clean  it.    North, 

BATTOM.  A  board,  generally  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, but  the  fuU  breadth  of  the  tree  it  is 
sawn  from.     North, 

BATTRIL.   Abathing-staff.  Lanp, 

BATTRY.  (1)  A  tea-ketUe.   Suffotft. 

(2)  In  the  Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545, 
mention  is  made  of  **  battry  the  c  pounde." 
8ee  the  Brit  Bibl.  iL  399. 

BATTS.  (1)  Low  flat  grounds  adjoining  rivers, 
and  sometimes  islands  in  rivers,   North, 

(2)  Short  ridges.   /.  Wight. 

BATURD.    Battered.' 

And  toke  hys  ttaflfe  grete  and  longe. 
And  on  the  hed  he  hym  baimrd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf .  U.  36.  f.  846L 

BATYLDOURE.  A  beeUe  or  wooden  bat  used 
in  washing  and  beating  clothes.  Pnm^t, 
Parv, 

BATYN.    To  make  debate.     Prompt,  Parv. 

BAtJBEE.  A  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value 
of  a  halfpenny.  The  halfpenny  itself  is  some- 
tinies  sp  called, 

BAUbERY.    a  squabble;  a  brawL    Var.  dial 

BAUBLE.  A  fool's  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  asses  ears  fan- 
tastically carved  upon  it.  An  old  proverb 
says,  "  if  every  fool  should  wear  a  bauble^ 
fewel  would  be  dear."    See  also  BaduUe. 

BAUBYN.    A  baboon. 

BAUD.  (1)  This  word  was  formerly  applied  in 
a  very  general  sense.  A  procurer,  procure&s, 
a  keeper  of  a  brothel^  or  any  one  employed  in 
bad  services  in  this  Une,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, was  called  a  baud,  Verstegan,  Resti- 
tution, ed.  1634,  p.  333,  calls  it  a  name 
"  now  given  in  our  language  to  such  aa 
are  the  makers  or  furtherers  of  dishonest 
matches."  This  definition  was  in  use  earlier, 
as  appears  from  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  432.  See  also  the  cha- 
racter of  bawde  phineke  in  the  Ftatemitye  of 
Vacabondes,  1575. 

(2)  A  badger.    Blome. 
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(3)  Bold.  Percy. 
BAUDE.  Joyous.  {A,-N,) 
BALDERIE.  Pimping.  Chttueer. 
BAUDKIN.  A  rich  and  predoiu  species  of 
stuff,  introduced  into  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth centnxy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  silk,  interwoven  vrith  threads  of  gold 
in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.  Notices  of  it 
are  Tcry  common.  "We  may  refer  to  Kyng 
Aiisaonder,  202,  759  {  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
2778,  3349;  Sevyn  Sages,  2744;  Dugdale's 
Monaat.  ui.  325 ;  £llis*s  Met.  Rom.  iii.  287 ; 
Stmtt,  iL  6 ;  Planc^^,  p.  93 ;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  421 ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  228.  According  to 
Douce,  *'  it  means  tissue  of  gold,  and  some- 
times a  canopy,  probably  fiim  being  orna- 
mented with  the  tissue." 

BAUDRICK.  See  Baidriek,  The  word  is  some- 
times spdt  baudry,  as  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
4698. 

BAUDRY.    Bad  language.    SkeUon, 

BAUDS.    Fine  clothes?     Toone, 

BAUDY.  Dirty.  {J,-N.)  See  Skelton's  Works, 
u.  161;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16103;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  88 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  192, 
196;  Palsgraye,  adj.  f.  83 ;  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  p.  190. 

BAUDY-BASKET.  A  cant  term  for  a  bad 
woman,  mentioned  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  184.  Dr.  Bliss  defines  it ''  a 
woman  who  cohabits  with  an  upright  man, 
and  professes  to  sell  thread,  &c."  See  Earle's 
Microcosmography,  notes,  p.  249;  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory,  iii.  167.    ' 

BAUFFE.    To  belch.     Qtles. 

BAUFREY.    Abeam.    Skinner, 

BAUGER.    Barbarous;  bad.    Bale. 

BAUGH.  A  pudding  made  with  milk  and  flour 
only.     Cheth. 

BAUGHLING.    Wrangling.     Cutnb, 

BAULCHIN.    An  unfledged  bu-d.     Warw. 

BAULK.  To  overlook  or  pass  b^  a  hare  in  her 
form  without  seeing  her.     Var.  dial, 

BAULKY.  A  term  applied  to  earths  when  it 
digs  up  in  clots.    North. 

BALLMEMINT.    Water  mint    Florio. 

BAUN-COCK.    A  game  cock.    Jhtrham. 

BAUNSEY.    A  badger.    Prompt  Parv. 

BAURGHWAN.    A  horse-coUar.     Yorkth. 

BAUSE.    To  kiss.    Mareton. 

BAUSON.  (1)  A  badger.  In  the  Prompt.  Parr, 
p.  27»  we  have  the  forms  bawetone,  Oawtone, 
and  bautton.  See  also  Brit.  Bibl.  L  20; 
Percy's  Reliques,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Gri- 
tard,  spelt  bouton. 

(2)  Swelled ;  pendant.    Salop. 

BAUTERT.    Encrusted  with  dirt.     North. 

B.\UTTE.  This  word  occurs  in  an  early  poem 
printed  in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  264.  I  sus- 
pect  a  misreading  of  the  MS.  for  '*  in  vanity." 

BAUX.HOUND.  A  kind  of  hunting  dog,  men- 
tioned in  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  184. 

BAVEN.  (1)  A  brush  faggot,  properly  bound 
with  only  one  vdthe.  Var.  diaL  A  faggot  is 
bound  with  two.    This  distinction  seems  al- 


luded to  m  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  38.    See  all 
Euphues  Golden  Legacie,  ap.  Collier,  p.  11. 

(2)  A  cake.  HmoeU. 

BAVERE.    Bavaria.    Minot. 

BAVIAN.  A  baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old  Morri? 
dance.  He  appears  in  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, where  his  office  is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to 
play  antics,  and  exhibit  a  long  tail  with  what 
decency  he  could.     Naree. 

BAVIER.  The  beaver  of  a  helmet.  See  Mey- 
rick,  ii.  257 ;  HaU,  Henry  IV.  f.  12  ;  Excerpt. 
Hist.  p.  208 ;  Planch^,  p.  159. 

BAVIN.    Impure  limestone. 

BAVISENESSE.     Mockery.     {ji..N.) 

BAVISH.    To  drive  away.    East. 

BAW.  (1)  An  interjection  of  contempt.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  210, 419.  In  the  East 
of  England,  boys  and  girls  are  addressed  as 
baufi. 

(2)  Ahum  levare.    Lane. 

(3)  A  balL     North. 

(4)  A  dumpling.     Lane. 

(5)  To  bark.     Toptell. 
BAWATY.    Updsey-wolsey.     North. 
BAWCOCK.    A  burlesque  term  of  endearment. 

Shak. 
BAWD.  (1)  The  outer  covering  of  a  walnut. 
Somerset. 

(2)  Bawled.     Yorksh. 

(3)  A  hare.  A  Scottish  term  for  this  animal, 
according  to  Jamicson,  and  apparently  em- 
ployed by  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

BAWDER.    To  scold  grumblingly.    Suffolk. 

BAWDERIKWARp.     Next  to  the  belt. 

And  also  that  It  be  aa  gret  and  holow  dryven  at 
hit  may  to  the  lengthe,  and  that  it  be  ihortere  at 
the  lyde  to  the  bauderikward  than  at  the  nether 
■yde.  MS-  Bodl.  M6. 

BAWE.  (1)  The  bow  of  a  saddle  ?     Gaw. 

(2)  A  species  of  worm  formerly  used  as  a  bait 
for  fishing.    Stevenson. 

BAWEL.  Bawels  are  mentioned  by  the  ton  and 
the  thousand  in  the  Rates  of  the  Custome 
House,  1545,  in  Brit  Bibl.  ii.  398. 

BAWE-LINE.  The  bowling  of  a  saU ;  that  rope 
which  is  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
outside  of  a  sail.     Stevenson. 

BAWER.    A  maker  of  baUs.    Staffordsh. 

BAWKER.  A  kind  of  sand-stone  used  for  whet- 
ting scythes.    Somerset. 

BAWKS.    A  hay-loft.     Cumb. 

BAWL.  Hounds,  when  too  busy  before  they 
find  the  scent,  are  said  to  bawL    Blome. 

B AWLl  N.     Big ;  large.     Coles. 

BAW  MAN.    A  bowman ;  an  archer.     Gaw. 

BAWME.  (1)  Balm.  Also  a  verb,  to  embalm, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Lincoln  MS.  of 
Morte  Arthure;  Malory,  i.  179.  '*  Banme 
glasses"  are  mentioned  in  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  3S9, 
which  may  refer  to  the  place  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

(2)  To  address ;  to  adorn.     North. 

BAWMYN.     Balsam.     Prompt.  Parv. 

BAWN.  (1)  Any  kind  of  edifice.  See  Richard 
son,  in  v. 
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(2)  Beady;  going.     North, 

BAWND.   Swollen.   EtuL 

BA.WNDONLY,  Cheerfully.    {A.-N,)    Seethe 

example  quoted  under  barretse. 
UAWRELL.     A  kind  of  hawk.   PhiUipf,    The 

maie  bird  was  called  the  bawret.  See  Blome's 

Gent.  Rec.  ii.  28. 
BAWSE.  To  scream.   SJHnner.   Sappoaedtobe 

a  form  of  bay, 
RAWSEN.    Burst.    Derbyak.     Bawaen-ballid, 

ruptured. 
BAWSHERE.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 

beau-»ire.  See  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  69. 
BAWSIN.  (1)  An  imperious  noisy  fellow.  North. 

(2)  Great;  large;  unwieldy;  swelled.  Cheat, 
Ben  Jonson,  vi.  278,  hat  the  word  in  this 
sense.    See  also  Unry's  Chaucer,  p.  558. 

(3)  A  badger.  See  Ellis's  Met  Rom.  u.  358, 
wrongly  explained  by  the  editor. 

BAWSONT.    Having  a  white  stripe  down  the 

face,  applied  to  an  animaL  North, 
BAWSTONE.   A  badger.  Prompt,  Parv, 
BAWT.  (1)  Without.   Yorksh, 
(2)  To  roar ;  to  cry.    North, 
BAWTERE.   Some  bird  of  prey,  mentioned  by 

Bemers. 
B  AWY.   A  boy.  This  unusual  form  occurs  in  the 

Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  xt. 
BAXTER.  (1)  A  baker.   North. 

The  bajttere  raette  another, 
Naa  hit  00051  so  god.  MS,  BodLtBH,  t,  5, 
(2)  An  implement  used  for  baking  cakes  upon, 

common  in  old  houses.    North, 
BAY.  (1)  A  berry.   Prompt,  Part, 

Tak  the  bape§  ot  yvene,  and  ttamp  thame  irele, 
and  temper  thame  with  whit  wyne,  and  drynk 
therof  fa«unde  ilk  a  day  a  porcione. 

MS.  Lincoin  A.  i.  17>  f.  S98. 

(2)  A  principal  compartment  or  division  in  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  a  building, 
marked  either  by  the  buttresses  on  the  walls, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  main  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  interior,  by  the  main  arches 
and  pillars,  the  principals  of  the  roof,  or  by 
any  other  leading  features  that  separate  it  into 
corresponding  portions.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  for  the  space  between  the  mullions 
of  a  window.  Ojtf,  Glon,  Arch.  In  the  pro- 
vinces the  term  is  even  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  a  bam,  or  in  fact  to  any  building  possess- 
ing marks  of  division.  Sometimes  a  single 
apartment  in  a  rustic  house,  or  the  space  be- 
tween two  gables,  is  so  called,  which  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, it  1,  unless  we  might  propose  to  read 
day,  A  compartment  of  a  vault  is  also  termed 
a  bay^  according  to  Willis's  Nomenclature, 
p.  43.  Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Angra;  Arch.  x.  441 ; 
Hall's  Satires,  v.  1 ;  Nichols'  Royal  Wills, 
p.  295 ;  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  p.  450. 

(3)  A  pond-head  made  up  (^  a  great  height  to 
keep  in  store  of  water,  so  that  the  wheels  of 
the  furnace  or  hammer  belonging  to  an  iron 
mill  may  be  driven  by  the  water  coming 
thence  through  a  floodgate.  Blount.  The  word 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  21,  translated  by 


ob»tacnlumt  for  which  see  Ducange,  in  v.  In 
Dorsetshire,  any  bank  across  a  stream  is  calle«l 
a  bay,  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bayet  mentions  '*  a 
bay  of  land." 

S4)  A  pole ;  a  stake.  Skinner. 
5)  To  bathe.    Spenaer. 
(6>  A  boy.    fFeber, 
(7)  To  bend.    Weatmor. 

S8^  Round*    Gaw, 
9)  Bay,  or  baiting  of  an  animal,  when  attacked 
by  dogs.  According  to  Blome,  hounds  are  said 
to  bay,  when  they  make  the  animal  **  turn 
head."   To  bay,  to  bark.    Mieye, 

(10)  To  open  the  mouth  entreatingly  for  food, 
as  a  young  child  does.   HoUyband. 

(11)  The  nest  of  a  squirreL    Boat. 

(12)  A  hole  in  a  breast-work  to  receive  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.    Heraey, 

(13)  To  bark.    Blome, 

(14)  To  unlodge  a  martem.    Blome, 

BAYARD.  Properly  a  bay  horse,  but  often  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  in  general.  According  to 
Grose,  to  ride  bayard  of  ten  toes  is  to  walk  on 
foot,  a  phrase  which  can  have  no  modern  ori- 
gin.  A  very  old  proverb,  "  as  bold  as  blind 
bayard,"  seems  to  be  applied  to  those  who  do 
not  look  before  they  leap.  Cf.  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  68,  72,  128 ;  Skelton,  it  186 ;  TarU 
ton's  Jests,  p.  51 ;  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  5 ; 
Tumament  of  Tottenham,  xi. ;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Bayart ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16881 ;  Kennett*s 
Glossary,  p.  23 ;  MS.  Douce  302,  f.  7  ;  Aude- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  84 ;  Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven, 
p.  247 ;  Manners  and  Household  Expences  of 
England,  p.  184  ;  Langtoft,  p.  272  ;  MS.  Cott. 
Cleop.  B.  ii.  f.  61 ;  Sir  Gawayne,  p.  301. 
Skelton  mentions  bayardya  bun,  a  sort  o^ 
loaf  formerly  given  to  horses. 

Ther  U  no  God,  ther  is  no  la  we 
or  whom  that  he  taketh  eny  hede. 
But  as  Bayante  the  blynde  ttede, 
Tille  he  falle  In  the  dlche  amidde. 
He  goth  ther  no  man  wol  him  bidde. 

Gofrer,  MS.  Sac,  Ant%q,  134,  f.  185 

BAT-DUCK.    Ashell-duck.    Boat, 
BAYB.     Both.     (A,.S,) 

Til  thai  com  Into  a  valaye, 
And  ther  thai  gun  to  rest  bay* 

Arthowr  and  MtUm,  p.  58. 
Into  the  chaumber  go  we  tayv. 
Among  the  maidens  for  to  playe. 

Gy  of  fVarwike,  p.  1(«. 
BAYEN.    To  bay ;  to  bark ;  to  bait. 
BAYES.     Baize. 
BAYET.     Baited.     Robaon. 
BAYLE.  (1)  A  bailiff.     See  Reynard  the  Foxe, 
p.  162;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33;  Towneley 
Mysteries,  p.  17.     In  both  senses. 
(2)  A  bucket.    See  the  Privy  Purse  Expencea  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  11,  "to  the  same  watermen 
for  fowre  bayle*  for  the  saied  barge." 
BAYLLISIIIP.    The  office  of  a  bailiff. 
BAYLY.     Authority.    Cf.  Sir  Eglamour,  755,  a 
district  given  in  charge  to  a  bailiff  or  guard. 
Y  knfghe  hym  here  yn  grete  frav/jr. 
He  loved  veqjaunoe  withoute  mercy. 

MS.  Hari.  1701*  t  ML 
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BXYLTD.    BoUcd.    Weber, 

BA)N.    A  murderer.    {J.-S.) 

BAYNES.    Bones.    See  Sharp's  Gov.  Mysteries, 

p.  225. 
B  A  Y N 1 D.  SheUed,  prepared  for  table,  at  beans, 

&c    Prompt,  Parv. 
BAY  RE.    Fit ;  convenient.    Durham, 
BAYSSENT.    Reconciled? 

To  ccaue  the  warre,  the  pesce  to  be  encreuied 
Bctweae  hym  and  kyng  John  bayt^tnt. 

Hardfng't  Chnmiel«,  t,  150. 

BAYTE.  (1)  To  avail;  to  l)e  useful.  Also,  to 
apply  to  any  use. 

Hot  with  hir  tukea  tryppe  of  gayte« 
With  my  Ike  of  tharoe  for  to  ba^te 

To  hir  lyvcs  fode.  Str  Perceval  186. 

(2)  Eiplained  by  Heame, "  baited,  fastened,  in- 
vaded," in  his  glossary  to  Langtoft ;  but  see 
p.  276. 
BAYTHE.    To  grant.    Gaw, 
fiAYTYNGES.    Chastisements. 

He  »b«i  hem  chastyse  with  kmert  apeehe. 
With  smalle  ba^tpnget  and  nat  with  wreche. 

MS.  Hart.  I70I,  f.  7S- 

B AY-MTINDO  W.  A  large  window ;  probably  so 
called,  because  it  occupied  the  whole  ^ay,  q.  v. 
It  projected  outwards,  occasionally  in  a  semi- 
circolar  form,  and  hence  arose  the  corrupted 
expression  bow-window.  The  bay-window, 
however,  was  oftener  in  a  rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal  form.  The  term  also  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  balcony,  or  gallery ;  at  least, 
Coles  gives  it  as  the  translation  of  menianum. 

BAYYD.    Of  a  bay  colour.    Prompt,  Parv, 

BAYZE.    Prisoner's  base.    Skinner, 

BAZANS.  A  kind  of  leather  boots,  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris. 

BAZE.   To  alarm.    North, 

BE.  (1)  By.  {A.'S,)  Occasionally  time  is  un- 
derstood. '*  Be  we  part,"  by  the  time  that 
we  part.  This  proposition  is  common  in  early 
writers,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the  north  country 
dialects. 

(2)  Been.  The  part.  pa.  occurring  in  this  form 
in  Chaucer  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

(3)  The  verb  to  be  is  unchanged  in  all  its  tenses 
in  most  of  the  provincial  dialects.  **\be  very 
huni^rj,*'  &c. 

(4)  A  common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally  con- 
veying an  intensative  power,  as  be'bath% 
Brit.  Bibl.  iu.  207 ;  bebbtbbered,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  91 ;  becharme^  Ford's  Line 
of  Life,  p.  57  ;  bedare,  Hawkins'  Eng.  Dram, 
il  188 ;  bedyedf  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  309;  brfann*df  Fairfax  of  the  Bulk  and 
Selvedge  of  the  World,  ded.  1674 ;  befogged. 
Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  323;  befooi, 
Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  200 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  37 ;  beJknave,  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  38 ;  belrft,  Gesta 
Romanonim,  p.  330;  belome,  Florio,  in  v. 
Ajtpiattricddre ;  beluUedy  Two  Lancashire 
Lovers,  1640,  p.  162;  bepinch,  Brit.  Bibl. 
i.  550;  bepotcdired,  Deloney's  Strani^  His- 
tDries,  1607 ;  beguite,  Stanihurst's  Desc.  of 
Ireland,  pref.  p.  1 ;  berogue,  Songs  of  the 
London  Prentices,  t).  91 ;  beseratchedf  Gif- 


ford's  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603;  btthmMst 
Cotton's   Works,   1734,  p.   13;    betpanyledf 
Bametield's  Altectionate  Shepherd,  p.  5 ;  6e- 
tear'd,  Brit.  BibL  iv.  125. 
(5)  A  jewel,  ring,  or  bracelet.  {A.-S.) 
Thereon  h«  tatte  ryvhely  crownyd, 
Yiiih  many  a  beaaunte,  broche  and  be, 

MS.  UarU  88tt,  f.  188. 

BEACE.  (1)  Cattle.    North. 

(2)  A  cow-stalL     Yorkth, 

BEAD-CUFFS.    SmaU  ruffles.    Miege. 

BBAD-FARING.  Gomg  on  pilgrimage.  F«r. 
ittgan, 

BEAD-HOUSE.  A  dwelling-place  for  poor  re- 
ligious  persons,  raised  near  the  church  in 
which  the  founder  was  interred,  and  for  w^^asa 
soul  they  were  required  to  pray.  Britton. 
Almshouses  are  still  termed  beadhotues  in 
some  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  has,  **  bed-house,  an  hospitaL 
Dunelm," 

BEADLE.  A  crier  or  messenger  of  a  court,  the 
keeper  of  a  prison  or  house  of  correction,  an 
under-bailiff  of  a  manor.    Biount. 

BEAD  ROLL.  A  list  of  persons  to  be  prayed 
for ;  a  roll  of  prayers  or  hymns ;  hence,  any 
list.  They  were  prohibitcid  in  England  in 
1550.  See  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  13 ; 
Test.  Vetust.  p.  388;  Topsell's  Four-footed 
Beasts,  p.  171 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Chidppote, 

BEADSMAN.  One  who  offers  up  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  another.  In  Uter 
times  the  term  meant  little  more  than  servantt 
as  we  now  conclude  letters.  Many  of  the 
ancient  petitions  and  letters  to  great  men 
were  addressed  to  them  by  their  "  jioor  daily 
orators  and  beadsmen,"  See  Douce's  IJlus* 
trations,  i.  31 ;  Ford's  Woi^s,  ii.  72. 

BEAK.  (1)  To  bask  in  the  heat.    North. 

(2)  An  iron  over  the  fire,  in  which  boilers  are 
hung.     Yorksh, 

(3)  To  vripe  the  beak,  a  hawking  term.  Cocks 
that  peck  each  other  are  said  to  beak ;  and  it 
is  also  a  term  in  cockfighting. 

(4)  The  nose  of  a  horse.     TopseU, 

(5)  The  points  of  ancient  shoes  were  called 
beaks.  See  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  ii.  110. 

BEAKER.  A  large  drinking  vessel,  usually  of 
glass,  a  rummer  or  tumbler-glass.  The  term 
is  also  used  figuratively  for  any  thing  of  larg^ 
size.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  defines  u 
**  a  round  silver  cup  deep  and  narrow." 
Fill  hiin  his  btaker,  he  will  nt* ver  flinch 
To  give  a  full  quart  pot  the  empty  pinch. 

Hou-Uttid^*  Humort  Ocdinarte,  n.  d. 

BEAKIRON.     An   iron  tool   used    by  black. 

smiths.     Holme, 
BEAKMENT.    A  measure  of  about  the  quarter 

of  a  peck.     Newcastle, 
BEAL.  (1)  To  roar  out.     North, 

(2)  To  suppurate.     Durham. 

(3)  A  boU:  a  hot  inflamed  tumour.  NortK 
Cotgrave  has  bealtng,  matter,  in  v.  Bow:, 

(4)  To  beat.  Apparently  used  in  this  sense,  or 
perhaps  an  error,  in  Robson's  Roman(*es, 
p.  108. 
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BKALING.     Big   with  diUd.     Kennett,  MS. 

iMivtd,  1033. 
BKALTE.     Beauty.     RUton, 
BEAM.  (1)  Misfortune.    (^.-S,) 
(2)  Bohemia.   See  Berne, 
\i)  To  beam  a  tub  is  to  put  water  into  it,  to  stop 

the  leaking  by  swelling  the  wood.    North, 

(4)  A  band  of  straw.    Dewm, 

(5)  This  word  is  apparently  used  for  the  shaft  of 
a  chariot  in  HoUnshed,  Hist,  of  Bnglind,  p.  26. 

^6)  A  kind  of  wax-candle. 

(7)  The  third  and  fourth  branches  of  a  stag's 
horn  are  called  the  beamtt  or  beam-onilere. 
See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  p.  77  ;  Howard's  Dqell 
of  the  Stags,  1668,  p.  8. 

(8)  A  trumpet.     (^.-5.) 

And  nove  bene  heare  In  hell  Qert 

Tell  the  daye  of  dome,  tell'  6«ttm«f  blove. 

CKtMtw  PUtgat  i.  17* 

BEAMELINGS.  Small  rayy  of  light.  Seethe 
Two  Lancashire  liovers,  ll>40»  p.  7. 

BEAM-FEATHERS.  The  long  feathers  in  the 
wings  of  a  hawk.  According  to  some,  the  large 
top  feathers  of  a  hawk's  tail. 
'BEAM-FILLING.  Masonry,  or  brickwork,  enj- 
ployed  to  flush,  or  fill  up  a  wall  between  joists 
or  l)eams.    Briiton. 

BBAMFUL.    Luminous.    Drayton, 

BEAMING-KNIFE.  A  tanner's  instrument, 
mentioned  by  Palsgrave,  but  ^thout  the  cor- 
responding word  in  French ;  subst.  f.  19. 

BEAMY.    Built  with  beams.    Topsell, 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing  king  and 
queen  on  twelfth  Day,  was  by  having  a  bean 
and  a  pea  miied  up  in  the  composition  of  the 
cake,  and  they  who  found  them  in  their  por- 
tions  were  considered  the  sovereigns  for  the 
evening.  Merrick  aUudes  to  this  custom, 
as  quoted  by  Nares,  in  v.  A  be^n  was  fort 
merly  a  generic  term  for  any  thing  worthless, 
which  was  said  to  be  "  not  worth  a  bene." 
Nares  mentions  a  curious  phrase,  "  three  blue 
beans  in  a  blue  bladder,"  still  in  use  in  Suf- 
folk, according  to  Moor,  but  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  create  a  difficulty  of  repeating  the 
alUteration  distinctly  ;  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fe- 
bue,  gives  another  phrase,  "  hke  a  beane  in  a 
monkes  hood." 

BEAN-COD.    A  small  fishing  vessel. 

BEANS.  (1)  Obedient.  {A,  S,) 

(2)  A  bone.    Toptell, 

BEANED.  A  beaned  horse,  one  that  has  a  peb- 
ble put  under  its  lame  foot,  to  make  it  appear 
sound  and  firm. 

BE  ANHELM.  The  stalks  of  beans.    West, 

BEAR.  (1)  A  kind  of  barley.  North,  See  Flo- 
rio,  in  v.  Fdrro,  Zea  ;  Cooper,  in  v.  AchiUeiatf 
Zea, 

(2)  To  "  bear  a  bob,"  to  make  one  among  many, 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.    East, 

(3)  A  message.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  beare  in  Chester  Plays,  i.  1 73. 

(4)  To  "  bear  in  hand,"  to  amuse  with  frivolous 
pretences,  to  keep  in  expectation,  to  persuade, 


to  accuse.  This  phrase  is  very  common  la 
early  works,  and  is  fully  illustrated  in  Pals- 
grave, verbs,  f.  162. 

(5)  To  "  bear  a  brain,"  to  exert  attention,  in- 
.  genuity,  or  memory ;  a  phrase  occurring  in 

Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  other  early  dr&- 
matists. 

(6)  A  noise.    See  Bere. 

(7)  A  tool  used  to  cut  sedge  and  rushes  in  tha 
fens.     Noff. 

BEAHBIND.    Bindweed.    North. 

BEARD.  (1)  To  oppose  face  to  face  in  a  daring 

and  hostile  manner.    Shak. 
(2)  To  make  one's  beard ;  to  deoeive  a  peraon. 

Chaucer^     See  Wright's  Anec  lit.  p.  30; 

Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  iv.  210. 

S3) .  To  .trim  a  hecfge.    Salop, 
A)  An  ear  pf  corn.    Huloet. 

(5)  The  following  proverb,  although  well  known, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection.  Cf.  Kyng 
Alisaun4er,  1164. 

Mery  it  U  In'ttiehalle, 

VV^hen  berdet  wagg  alle.      BfS.  Umd.  882,  f.  6Si. 

(6)  The  coarser  parts  of  a  joi|it  of  meat.  The 
bad  portions  of  a  fleece  of  wool  aiie  also  called 
the  beard. 

BEiVRb-HEDG^.  The  bushe^  whlph  are  stuck 
into  the  bank  of  a  new-madfe  hedge,  to  pro- 
tect the  fresh  planted  thorns,  Chesh.  Also 
called  beardhtffs,'  See  Kennett's  Glossary, 
MS.  I^ansd.  10^3.  ' 

QEARD-TREQ.    ^^e  hazel,    ^oueier, 

BEARER.    A  farthingale. 

BEARERS.  The  persons  wl^o  hear  or  carry  a 
corpse  to  the  gi'ave.  In  K(hnt  the  bier  is  some- 
tihies  called  a  bearer, 

BEAR-GARDEN.  A  favourite  place  of  amuse- 
ment  in  the  time  of  Eliza^^th,  and  frequently 
ahqded  to  in  works  of  that  period.  A  common 
phrase,  '*  to  moke  as  m^oh  noise  as  a  bear- 
garden," may  hence  hav€  its  origin.  A  high 
sounding  drum  there  used  is  alluded  to  in  the 
!4eeting  of  Qallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604. 

BEAR-HERD.    The  keeper  of  a  bear.   Shak, 

BEARING.  (1)  A  term  at  the  games  of  Irish  and 
backgammon.  See  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abingdon,  p.  12 ;  Middleton's  Works,  \l  529. 

(2)  In  coursing,  giving  the  hare  the  go-by  was 
called  a  bearing.  See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  98. 

BEARING-ARROW.  An  arrow  that  carries  wcU. 
Percy, 

BEARING-CLAWS.  The  foremost  toes  of  a 
cock.    Diet,  Rust, 

BEARING-CLOTH.  The  fine  mantle  or  cloth 
vrith  which  a  child  is  usually  covered  when  it 
is  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.    Shak, 

BEARING-DISHES.  Solid,  substantial  dishes ; 
portly  viands.  Massinger, 

BEARING-OF-THE-BOOK.  A  technical  term 
among  the  old  players  for  the  duties  of  the 
prompter.  In  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Ileybridge,  1532,  we  have,  "  Item, 
for  baryng  qf  the  boke^  vj.  d.,"  being  among 
ths  expensed  of  a  miracle-play  represented  al 
Wliitsuntide. 
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BEAR-LEAP.  According  to  Kennett,MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  **  a  Urge  oner  basket  to  carry  chaff  out 

of  a  bam,  bom  between  two  men."     See 

Barlep. 
BEAR-MOUTHS.    Subterranectu  passages  by 

which  men  and  hoTMS  descend  to  t^  coal 

mines.    North, 
BEARN.  (1)  A  barn.  Ektt. 

(2)  A  child.    North, 

(3)  Wood.    QUet,  ' 
BEARS'-COLLEGE.    A  jocular  tepn  used  by 

Ben  Jonson  for  the  bear  garden,  or  Paris  gar- 
den, as  it  was  more  frequently  called. 

BBAR'S-EAR.  The  early  red  auricula.  Ea$t. 

BEAR'S.FOOT.  A  species  of  hellebore.  See 
Florio,  in  t.  Branca  Urtha,  ConaiiigAMt 
B^oro  nero.  We  haye  betaraireech  and 
bmrgwort,  names  of  herbs. 

B£AR'S-!lf ASQUE.  A  kind  of  dance  men- 
tioned  ill  an  old  play  in  MS.  BodU  30. 

BEAR-STONE.  A  Ui^  stone  moktar,  formerly 
used  for  unhnsking  b«rley.  BroeMt, 

BEARWARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear, 

BEAR-WORM.  The  pahner-worm.  SeeTopsell's 
History  of  Serpents,  p.  105. 
.:,^^EAS.  Cows;  cattle.  AorM. 
'  BEASEL.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set  Mmtheu.  Howdl  calls  it  beazil- 
head,  in  his  Lexipop,  app.  $ect.  xkxiv.  Se^ 
also  Florio,  in  ▼.  Pikntzza. 

BEASSH.    To  defile.  PaUgraot. 

BEAST.  (1)  An  old  game  at  car^s,  similar  to 
the  modem  gam^  of  loo. 

(2)  Apparently  a  measure  pontaining  a  single 
fur.  See  Wardrpbe  Accbunto  pf  Edw.  IV. 
p.  129. 

(3)  An  animal  of  the  beere  )und  in  a  fatting 
state.    Boat. 

BEASTING.    A  beating;  a  flogging,    fjone. 

BEASTLE.    To  defile.'  Someraet. 

BEASTLINGS.  The  first  milk  drawn  after  a 
cow  has  called,  in  some  places  considered  un- 
fit for  the  calf.  A  pudding  made  from  this 
milk,  called  beaytling-pudding,  is  well  known 
for  its  peculiar  richness.  Sometimes  called 
heeat,  or  beaatinga ;  and  formerly  applied  to 
woman's  milk,  or  of  any  animaL  The  word  is 
common  as  an  archaism,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
vinces. See  Cotgraye,  in  ▼.  Baton,  CaUebout^, 
Laiei,  Tetme;  Florio,  in  ▼.  Coloatra, 

BEAT.  (1)  Hares  and  rabbits  are  said  to  beat, 
when  they  make  a  noise  at  ratting  time.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec  iL  76.  As  a  sporting  term, 
to  search. 

(2)  To  repair;  to  mend.  Saat.  (^.-5.) 

(3)  To  abate.  Holfyband. 

(4)  Peat   Devon. 

(5)  To  hammer  with  one's  thoughts  on  any  par- 
ticular subject.   Shah, 

(6^  A  term  in  grinding  com.    See  Arch.  xi.  201. 
(7;  "  Brewer*s  beat"  is  mentioned  in  the  Songs 

of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  132.    Qu.  beet 

root? 
(8)  A  blow.    •^  We  get  but  years  and  beata," 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ▼.  239. 


BEAT- AWAY.    To  excavate    North. 
BEAT.BURNING.     Denshering,  q.  T. 
BEATEM.  A  conqueror.    Yoriah, 
BEATEN.  (1)  Trite.    Middleton. 

(2)  Stamped  on  metal.  *'  Beton  on  the  molie," 
Sir  Eglamour,  1031. 

(3)  Stationed  as  upon  a  beat  Seethe Leycester 
Correspondence,  p.  163. 

BEATER.  A  wooden  mallet,  used  for  various 
purposef.  Cotgrave  mentions  "  a  thatcher's 
beater,"  in  v.  Baehandole.  The  boards  pro- 
jecting from  the  inside  circumference  of  a 
chum  to  beat  the  milk,  are  called  beaters. 

BEATH.  To  heat  unseasoned  wood  by  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it.  Boat.  Tusser 
has  the  word,  and  also  Spenser.  Meat  im- 
properly roasted  is  said  in  the  Midland 
Counties  to  be  beathed.   See  Beethy, 

BEATILLES.   Giblets. 

BE  ATING.  (1)  Walking  about ;  hurrying.  Weat, 

(2  A  row  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  along  the 
bara-floor  for  thrashing,    Norf, 

BEATMENT.  A  measure.    North. 

BEATOUR.    Roundabout    (A.^N.) 

BEAT-OUT.    PuzzlcfL   Eaaax, 

B£ATW0RLD'.   Beyond  controuL   Boat. 

BEAU.    Fair;  good.  (,A,yN,) 

BEAUCHAMP.    "As  bold  as  Beauchamp,"  a 

I'lrovprbial  expression,  said  to  have  originated 
n  the  valour  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
of  that  name.  See  Nares,  p.  48 ;  Middletoo's 
Works,  ii  4U ;  Brit  Bibl.  i.  533. 

BE  AUFET.  A  cupboard  or  niche,  with  a  canopy, 
at  the  end  of  a  hall.  Britton. 

BtiAU-PERE.  A  friar,  or  priest  (J.-N.)  Sec 
Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  383,  533.  Roquefort 
has,  "  Beau-pere,  titre  que  Ton  donnoit  aux 
religieux.'*  Spenser  has  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  eon^anUm,  See  also  Uttersoo's  Pop.  Poet, 
ii.  25 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  31. 

BEAUPERS.  Apparently  some  kind  of  cloth, 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  p.  26. 

BEAUPLEADER.  A  writ  that  lies  where  the 
sheriff  or  bailiff  takes  a  fine  of  a  party  that 
he  may  not  plead  fairly,  or  a  fitting  to  the 
purpose.    Keraey. 

BEAUTIFIED.    BeautifuL  Shak, 

BEAUTIFUL.  Delicious.    Var.  dial 

BEAU-TRAPS.  Loose-pavements  in  the  foot- 
way, under  which  dirt  and  water  collects, 
liable  to  splash  any  one  that  treads  on  them. 
Norf, 

BEAUTY-WATER.  Water  used  by  ladies  to 
restore  their  complexions.   Miege. 

BEAVER.  (1)  That  part  of  the  helmet  which 
is  moved  up  and  down  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  drink,  leaving  part  of  the  face  exposed 
when  up.  Perhaps  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  shade  over  the  eyes;  and  the  word  is 
even  applied  to  the  helmet  itself.  See  a  dis* 
sertation  on  the  subject  in  Douce's  Illustra- 
tions, i.  438. 

(2)  The  bushes  or  underwood  growing  out  on 
the  ditchless  side  of  a  single  hedge.   Doraet. 

BEAVERAGE.  Water  dder.    Devon. 
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BEAVERET.     A  half-beavcr  hat.      Kennett*M 

iiloHsary,  MS.  Lantd,  1033. 
BEAWTE.   Without;  except.   Lane, 
13KAZLED.    Fatigued.   Suuex, 
BEB.    To  sip ;  to  drink.     Norih.    Also  a  beb- 

beVy  an  immoderate  drinker. 
BEBAST.    To  beat.    See  Euphues  Golden  Le- 

gacie,  ap.  Collier's  Shak.  Lib.  p.  5. 
BE-BERED.     Buried.     See   MS.   Arund.   57, 
quoted  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  42.    Verstegan  gives 
bebiHged  in  the  same  sense. 
BEBLAST.    Blasted.     Gaseoigne. 
BE-BLED.    Covered  with  blood.    {A.-S.)    See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  2004 ;  Morte  d* Arthur,  i. 
102,  148,  u.  57 ;  MaundevUe's  TraTels,  p.  3. 
The  knave  he  slewe  in  the  bedd. 
The  rycbe  clothys  were  alle  be-biedd. 

MS.  Ointab.  Pf.  il.  38,  f.  83. 
BEBLIND.    To  make  blind.     Goicoigne. 
BEBLOTTE.    To  stain.  ((A.-S.) 
BEBOB.    To  bob.       $ 

Have  you  seene  a  dawe  bebob  two  crowei  so  ? 

Steeven^  Old  PUtjft,  i.  78. 
BE  BODE.    Commanded.     Verstegan. 
BE-CALLE.  (1)  To  accuse;  to  challenge.     See 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  257;   Ywaine   and 
Gawin,  491. 
^2)  To  require.    Gaw. 
(3)  To  abuse ;  to  censure.     JFesf. 
BECASSE.    A  woodcock.   (Fr.)  See  the  Rat- 

land  Papers,  p.  27. 
BECCHE.     Made  of  iron. 
BECCO.    A  cuckold.  (//«/.)  A  favourite  word 
with  our  eariy  dramatists.     Drayton  makes 
becco  the  Italian  for  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  often  as- 
similated with  human  beccos. 
BECEGYN.    To  besiege.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BECEKYN.    To  beseech.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BECETTYM.    To  set  in  order.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BECHATTED.     Bewitched.    Unc. 
BECHE.    A  beech  tree.    {A.^S.) 
BECHER.    A  betrayer.    {A.-S.) 
Love  is  btcher  and  let. 
And  lef  for  to  tele.  MS.  Digb^  88. 

BECK.  (1)  A  small  stream.     Var.  dial.     See 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  248 ;  Harrison's  Descrip. 
tion  of  Britaine,  p.  50. 
The  tung,  the  br.iine,  the  paunch  and  the  neck. 
When  they  washed  be  well  with  the  water  of  the  beek. 

A»ke  i^f  Hunting,  1«8. 
r  2)  A  constable.    Harmon. 
(3)  To  nod ;  to  beckon.    Also  a  substantiTe,  a 
bow,  a  salutation.   SeeOrd.  and  Reg.  p.  Ill ; 
King  and  a   Poore  Northern  Man,    1640; 
Decker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  17;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  12330, 17295 ;  Skelton,  ii  280;  Pals- 
grave, verb,  f.  1 58.    A  beck  was  a  bend  of  the 
knee  as  well  as  a  nod  of  the  head. 
(4;  The  beak  of  a  bird.    Hence  the  protecting 
tongue  of  an  anvil  is  called  the  beck-iron. 
Sometimes  the  nose  is  called  a  beck.  Harrison, 
p.  172,    talks  of   a  person  being  "wesell 
beckSd." 

BECKER.    A  wooden  dish.    Northumb. 
BECKET.    A  kind  of  spade  used  in  dieirine 
turl    East.  ^  ^ 
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BECKETS.     A  kind  of  fastening ;  a  place  of 

curity  for  any  kind  of  tackle  on  board  a  ship. 
BECK-STANS.    The  strand  of  a  rapid  river. 

North. 
BECLAPPE.     To  catch.     (A.^S.) 
BECLARTED.    Besmeared ;  bedaubed.    North. 
BECLIPPE.    To  curdle.    Maundevik. 
BE-COME.  Togo.   {A.-S.)   The  participle  *e- 

com  is  found  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
BECOMES.  Best  clothes.  Eaat. 
BECOUGHT.    Seized.  {A.-S.) 

Swete  Mahoun.  what  is  the  red  } 
Love>longing  me  hiith  beeought. 

Btvf  of  Uamtomn,  p.  87 

BECRIKE.  A  kind  of  oath.  North. 

BECURL.    To  curve;  to  bend.    Bichardstm, 

BEC YDYN.  Besides ;  near.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BED.  (1)  A  bed  of  snakes  is  a  knot  of  yoang 
ones;  and  a  roe  is  said  to  bed  when  she 
lodges  in  a  particular  place.  JHct.  Rust. 

2)  A  horizontal  vein  of  ore  in  a  mine.  Derbysk 

3)  To  go  to  bed  with.   See  Jonson's  Conversa- 
tions, p.  19 ;  Hardyng  Suppt.  p.  96. 

(4)  Offered.    (A.-S.) 

Lord,  he  myght  ftille  wylle  iped, 

A  knyghtes  dowghttyr  wace  hyrae  Acd. 

Jhrrent  o/Portugalt  p.  81 

(5)  Prayed.  (^.-5.)  See  Warton's  Hist.  EngL 
Poet.  i.  12. 

6)  Commanded.   Laugtqft. 

7)  The  horizontal  base  of  stone  inserted  in  a 
wall.    Yorksh, 

(8)  A  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  and  bottom  of  the  belly.  EaH. 
Sometimes  the  uterus  of  an  animal  is  so  called. 

(9)  The  phrase  of  getting  out  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  peevish 
and  illtempered.    Var.  diaL 

BEDAFFE.  To  make  a  fool  of.   (A.-S.) 
BE-DAGHE.  To  dawn  upon.   {A.~S.) 
BEDAGLED.    Dirtied.    HoUyband. 
BED- ALE.    Groaning  ale,  brewed  for  a  christ- 
ening.  Devon. 
BEDAND.    Offering.  (^.-5.) 

So  long  he  weate  forth  in  hys  wey. 
His  beuet  bedand  nygbc  and  dey. 

MS.  JshmAla  61,  f .  S. 

BEDASSHED.   Covered;  adorned.   This  is  ap. 

parently  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Morte 

d' Arthur,  ii.  366. 
BEDAWYD.    Ridiculed.   Skelton. 
BED-BOARD.   "  Bedde  horde"  is  translated  by 

sponde  in  Palsgrave,  subst.  f.  19. 

BEDD.  The  body  of  a  cart.  Kennett's  Glossary, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BEDDE.  A  husband  or  vrife.    (A.-S.) 
BEDDEN.   To  bed ;  to  put  to  bed.    (A.-S,) 
BEDDER.  (1)  The  under-stone  of  an  oil-milL 

HowelL 
(2)  An  upholsterer.    West.     In  some  coonties, 

beddiner. 
BEDDERN.   A  nrfectory.    (A.-S.) 
BEDDY.   Greedy;  officious.   North. 

BEDE.  (1)  To  proffer;  to  offer.  North.  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  19 ;  Langtoft,  p.  29; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  28. 
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(2)  A  prayer.  {J.-S.) 

(3)  To  order;  to  bid.  {A.-S.)  Also,  commanded, 
u  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  166.  See  the  various 
meanings  of  bede  given  by  Ilearne. 

(4)  To  pray.   (^-6\) 

(5)  Prohibition.   {A.-S.) 

(6)  Placed.   Skinaer. 

(7)  Dwelt;  continued.    ;Sih'fin^. 

(8)  A  commandment.   (J,-SJ) 
BEDBADBD.     Slain ;  made  dead. 
BEDBBT.     Dirtied.    North. 

BEDELL.   A  servitor ;  perhaps,  bailiflr.  SkeKon. 
The  MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  bedel,  Chester  Plays, 
L  95,  in  place  of  keydeU  in  Mr.  Wright's  MS. 
BEDEN.     Prayers.     (A,-S.)    bedet,  petitions, 
occun  in  the  list  of  old  words  prefixed  to  Bat- 
man oppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
BEDENB.     Immediately;    moreover;    collec- 
tively ;  continuously ;  forthwith.    This  word  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  sometimes  appa- 
rently as  a  mere  expletive.    AIL  the  above 
meanings  are  conjectural,  and  derived  from  the 
context  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
BEDBRED.     Bed-ridden.    PronqtL  Parv. 
BEDBRKID.     Darkened. 

But  whanne  the  blake  wynter  nyjte, 
Withoate  mone  and  sterre  ly;te, 
Baderkid  hath  the  water  atroDde, 
AUe  prively  they  gone  to  londe. 

G9W9r,  M8.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  49. 

BEDEVIL.  To  spoil  anything.  South,  A  per- 
son who  is  frequently  convicted  of  vile  con- 
duct, is  said  to  be  bedeviled. 

BEDEWITH.    Wetteth.    Chaucer. 

BED-FAGGOT.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a 
bedfellow.    EomL 

BEDFELLOW.  It  was  formerly  customary  for 
men  even  of  the  highest  rank  to  sleep  toge- 
ther; and  the  term  be^feUow  implied  great  in- 
timacy. Dr.  Forman,  in  his  MS.  Autobiogra- 
phy, mentions  one  Gird  as  having  been  his 
be^eUmo,  MS.  Ash.  208.  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during 
the  dvil  vran  from  the  common  men  with 
whom  he  slept. 

BBDFERB.  A  bedfellow.  Ben  Jonson  has 
bed-pkeere,  as  quoted  by  Nares. 

That  je  ichulle  ben  hit  owen  dere, 
And  b«  ichalle  be  jowre  beiftre, 

Gower,  MS.  Sue.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  189. 

BEDGATT.    Command? 

Thre  balefulle  blrdes  his  broches  they  turne. 
That  byddcs  hit  b0dgatt,  hSa  byddyng  to  wyrche. 

Jforfe  jtrthure,  MS.  Uncolrtt  t.  64. 

BEDIZBNED.    Dressed  out.     Var.  dial 
BED-JOINTS.   -Joints  of  stone  that  lie  in  the 

htdM  of  rocks.  Derby th. 
BEDLAM-BEGGARS.  A  class  of  vagrants. 
more  fully  noticed  under  their  other  appella- 
tion, Toms  of  Bedlam,  q.  v.  See  several  notices 
in  Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  104.  They  were 
also  called  bedlams,  bedlamers,  and  bedlamites, 
which  came  to  be  generic  terms  for  fools  of  all 
classes.  **  Bedlem  madnesse"  is  the  transla- 
tion of  ^fiiror  in  the  Nomenclator,  p.  424, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  passage  in 
2  Henry  VI.  iu.  1. 


BEDLAWYR.    A  bed-ridden  person.    Prompt, 

Parv. 
BEDLEM.    Bethlehem. 
BEDMATE.    A  bedfellow. 
BED-MINION.    A  bardash.     See  Florio,  in  v. 

Caramita,  Concubino. 
BEDOLED.    Stupified  with  pain.    Devon. 
BEDGLVEN.     Digged.     Skinner. 
BEDOM.     Craved;  demanded.     Rob.  Glouc. 

p.  143. 
BEDONE.    Wrought ;  made  up.    Percy. 
BEDOTE.     To    make   to   dote;    to   deceive. 

Chaucer. 
BEDOUTE.    Redoubted. 

Above  all  men  he  wa«  there  moete  hedtmtt. 

Harding'*  Chronicte,  f.  189. 

BEDPRESSER.    A  dull  hea\7  feUow. 

BE-DRABYLYD.  Dirtied ;  wetted.  It  is  trans- 
lated  by  paludotUM  in  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  28, 
283.  Carr  has  drabble-tailf  a  woman  whose 
petticoats  are  wet  and  dirty. 

BEDRADDE.    Dreaded.     Chaucer. 

BEDRAULED.     Defiled.     Skinner. 

BEDREDE.     Bedridden.     Chaucer. 

BEDREINTE.    Drenched.     Chaucer. 

BEDREPES.  Days  of  work  performed  in 
harvest  time  by  the  customary  tenants,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  lords.  See  Cullum's  Hawsted, 
1784,  p.  189. 

BEDS.    The  game  of  hop-scotch.    North. 

BEDS-FOOT.     The  plant  mastic.     S/Hnner. 

BED-STEDDLE.    A  bedstead.    Etsex. 

BED-SUSTER.  One  who  shares  the  bed  of  the 
husband ;  the  concubine  of  a  married  man  in 
relation  to  the  legitimate  wife.  See  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  27,  quoted  by  Stevenson. 

BEDSWERVER.    An  adultress.    Shak. 

BED-TYE.    Bed-tick.     Wett. 

BEDUELE.    To  deceive.    {A.-S.) 

BEDWARD.    Towards  bed.    Nare9. 

BEDWEN.    A  birch  tree.     Weit. 

BEDYNER.    An  ofiicer.    {Dut.) 
Lyare  wet  mi  latymer, 
Sleuthe  ant  slep  mi  bedjfner, 

WrighfM  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  49. 

BEE.    A  jeweL    See  Cooper,  in  v.  Monile; 

Mort«  d'Arthur,  1.  243. 
BEE- BAND.    A  hoop  of  iron  which  encircles 

the  hole  in  the  beam  of  a  plough  where  the 

coulter  is  fixed.     North. 
BEE-BEE.    A  nursery  song.     Yorksh. 
BEE-BIKE.    A  nest  of  wild  bees.     North. 
BEE-BIRD.    The  willow  wren.     Var.  diaL 
BEE -BREAD.    A  brown  acid  substance  with 

which  some  of  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb  are 

filled.     Var.  dial.    See  Bee-glue. 
BEE-BUT.    A  bee-hive.     Somerset. 
BEECH-COAL.    A  peculiar  kind  of  coal  used 

by  alchemists.     See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  52. 
BEECHGALL.    A  hard  knot  on  the  leaf  of  the 

beech  containing  the  maggot  of  some  insect. 
BEE-DROVE.    A  great  crowd  of  men^  or  any 

other  creatures.    Eaat. 
BEEDY.    A  chicken.     Var.  dial 
BEEDY'S-EYES.    The  pansy.    Somerset. 
BEEF.     An  ox.  (fV.)  So  berfei,  a  young  ox,  as 

in  Holinshed,  Desc  Scotland,  p.  20. 
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BEEF-EATERS.     The  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  corrapted  firom  beauf' 

fetiert.     See  Boucher,  in  ▼. 
BEEFING.   A  builock  fit  for  slaughter.  Suffolk, 
BEE-GLUE.    According  to  Florio,  in  y.  Pro- 

polio,  "  a  soUde  matter,  and  yet  not  perfect 

wax,  wherewith  bees  fence  the  entrance  of 

their  hives  to  keepe  out  the  winde  or  cold." 
BEE-HIYE.    A  wattled  straw-chair,  common 

«mong  cottagers.     Wett. 
BEEK.    A  rivulet.    North, 
BEEKED.    Covered  with  dirt.    North. 
BEEKNE.    A  beacon.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEELD.   (1)   Shelter.    North.,  Sometimes  a 

shed  for  cattle  is  called  a  beeldn^t  and  is  said 

to  be  beeldy.    This  is  merely  a  later  form  of 

held,  q.  ▼. 
(2)  To  build.  North.    **  Beeldynge*'  occurs  in 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  39. 
BEELE.    A  kind  of  pick-axe  bsed  in  separating 

the  ore  from  the  rock^ 
BEE-LIPPBN.    A  beehive.    Someriet. 
BEEM.    SeeB^ktm. 
BEEN.  (1)  Bees.   (A.-'S.)    See  Chadeer,  Cant. 

T.  10518;  iHers  Ploughman,  p.  493. 

(2)  Property; wealth.     Tuster. 

(3)  The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
to  be.  Sometimes,  have  been.  In  some 
dialects,  it  is  equivalent  to  becautA;  and  it 
also  occurs  as  a  contracted  form  of  by  him. 

(4)  Nimble ;  clever.  Lane.  Grost  has  bienly^ 
excellently. 

(5)  A  withy  band.    Devon. 
BEENDE.    Bondage. 
BEENSHIP.    Worship;  goodness. 

BEER.  Force;  might.  Cheth.  More,  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray,  has,  "  to  take  beer,  to  goe 
back  that  you  may  leape  farther."  See  idso 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BE  ERE.    A  bier.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BBER-GOOD.    Yeast.    Eatt. 

BEERNESS.    A  beer-cellar.    North. 

BEERT.    Intoxicated.    Warw. 

BEES.  (1)  <*  To  have  bees  in  the  head,"  a 
phrase  meaning,  according  to  Nares,  to  be 
choleric  *'  To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet,"  is 
a  phrase  of  similar  import,  or  sometimes 
means  to  be  a  little  crazy.  Toone  gives  a 
Leicestershire  proverb,  **  as  busy  as  bees  in  a 
bason."  See  also  Jamieson's  SnppL  in  v. 
Bee. 

(2)  The  third  person  sing,  and  all  the  pL  future 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  North,  The  ten- 
dency of  this  dialect  is  to  change  th  {A.-S.) 
into  i, 

U)  Flies.    Line. 

(5)  Cows.    North. 

BEESEN.  Blind.  Line.  A  common  expres- 
sion, **  as  drunk  as  a  beeeen.**  "  Wullo  beezen 
the  vine  zight,"  will  you  be  blind  to  the  fine 
sight,  Fairholt's  Pageants,  ii.  101.  Spelt  bee^ 
eome  in  the  early  editions  of  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

BEESKIP.    A  bee-hive.     Wett. 

BEES-NEST.    A  kind  of  flax.    Skinner. 

BEESNUM.    Be  they  not.     ffeet. 


BEESTAILE.    Cattle. 

B€0ttnile  thei  had  ynouje  I  wot. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Trin.  Cull.  Coftiah.  t  IC 

BEET.  A  beet  of  flax,  translated  by  Un{frangi- 
bula  in  Skinner.  For  other  meanings  see  Bete. 

BEET-AXE.  The  instrument  used  in  beeting 
ground  in  denshering.    Devon. 

BEETHY.  Soft,  sticky  ;  in  a  perspiration.  Un- 
derdone meat  is  called  beethy.  Duncumb  ex- 
plains it  **  withered."    Herrfordeh, 

BEETLE.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet,  nsed  for 
various  purposes.  A  "  ihree  man  beetle," 
says  Nares,  was  one  so  beaty  that  it  required 
three  men  to  manage  it,  two  at  the  long  han- 
dles and  one  at  the  head.  HoUyband,  in  hit 
Dictionarie,  1593,  oientions  "  a  beetle  which 
laundrers  do .  use  to  wash  their  buck  and 
clothes." 

BE£TLE-B^O#ED.  Having  brovrs  that  hang 
over.  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb  beetle,  Ham- 
let, i.  4.  Cf.  Piers*  Ploughman,  p.  88 ;  Du 
Bartas,  p.  652 ;  Hovrell,  sect.  21 ;  Rom.  and 
Juliet,  i.  4. 

B£ETLE.HEADED.  Dull;  stupid.  Shak.  In 
Dorsetshire,  the  miller's  thumb  is  called  a 
beetlehead. 

BEETLE-^TON.    The  cantharides.    Florio. 

BEETNEED.  Assistance  in  the  hour  of  distress. 
North. 

BEFAWN.    To  surrourtd ;  to  seize.    {A.-S.) 
And  yf  [je]  see  a  ichyppe  of  palmc. 
Then  syUe  to  them  b^wn, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft  iU  »,  f.  96; 

BEFET.    A  buffet;  a  blow.    (A.-N.) 

BEFFING.  (1)  Barking.    Line. 

(2)  Burning  land  after  it  is  pared.    North, 

BEFIGHT.    To  contend.    Surrey. 

BEFILIN.    To  defile. 

BEFILL.     BefeU.    (A.-S.) 

BEFLAYNE.    FUyed. 

Oute  of  hU  tkyn  he  was  b^m^ 
AUe  qaik,  and  in  that  wise  sUyne. 

Gower,MS.  Soc.^ntiq.  134.  f.  SIS. 

BEFLECKE.    To  streak ;  to  spot. 

Why  blufth  you,  and  why  with  vermilion  taint 
B^/leelu  your  cheeks  ?     TurtevU^t  O*M,1507.  f.  I31» 
BEFON.    To  befall  ?     Towneley  Myat. 
BEFORE.    To  take  before  one.    **  Shall  I  take 
that  before  me .»"  that  is,  "  shall  I  take  it  vrith 
me  when  I  go  there  ?"    Kent. 
BEFOREN.    Before.    {A.-S.)    Brfom  is  com- 
mon in  early  works,  and  in  the  dialects  of  the 
present  day. 
BE-FOTE.    On  foot.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BEFROSE.    Frozen. 

Over  Daunby  thiike  flood, 
Whiehe  alle  bt^om  than  stood. 

GotMT,  Ma.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  73. 

BEFT.    Struck ;  beaten.     Gaw. 
BEFYCE.    Beau  fils.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  28, 
puleherfiUui,'  and  Ritson's  Met  Rom.  iiL  256. 
This  generic  name  is  often  adopted  in  the  old 
romances. 
BEFYLDB.    Dirtied. 

I  piaye  yon  therfore  hertyly. 
That  you  wyll  take  it  padently, 
Foi  I  Mm  ail  bti/yUt,  Tka  VnhtdOe  Firmemile, 
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BEG.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool,  was  to  apply 
to  be  hia  guardian,  under  a  writ  de  idiota  m- 
ftttrvMfo,  by  which,  if  a  man  was  legally 
proTed  an  ii^ot,  the  profits  of  his  land  and  the 
custody  of  his  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  Naret.  The  cusV^m  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  our  old  dramatists. 
BEGAB.  To  mock ;  to  deceive. 
BBGALOWE.   To  out-gallop. 

That  was  a  wy^t  u  any  twalowe, 
Thcr  myjt  no  bon  hym  begntowti    *> 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  1S4 

BEGABED.  Adorned.  SkeUm, 

BEGAT.    To  make  gay.  Beawmont, 

BEGAYGED,   Bewitched.   Devon* 

BEGCHIS.  Bitches.   Cov.  Myti. 

BEGB.   Big.   Gmp* 

BEGECKi  A  trick.  .iZi/jon. 

BEGENELD.  A  mendicant.  Pi/trt  Ploughman, 

BEGETARE. .  A  begetter.  Ptwrtpt.  Perv, 

BEGGAR.  *f  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  jales,"  a  common  proverb  a^)- 
plied  to  those  who  have  suddenly  risen  in 
wealth,  and  are  too  proud  even  to  walk  there. 
So  that  dyren  of  aur  saylon  werf  much  offended, 
and  nyd,  let  a  begger  on  bonbacke  and  he  wyl 
ryd*  unt^aMnabIye«  .  MS,  Adiit.  5U68. 

BEGGAR.MY.NEIGHB0UR.Achildren'8game 
at  cards:  The  players  throw  a  card,  alter- 
nately, till  one  throws  a  court  card,  the  ad- 
versary giving  one  card  for  a  ktiave,  two  for  a 
queen,  three  for  a  long,  and  fo^r  for  an  ace, 
this  proceeding  beli(g  interrupt^  in  the  same 
manner  if  the  othet*  turns  up  a  court  card  or 
an  ace,  which  genetally  makes  the  game  an 
unreasonable  length. 

BEGGAR'S-BUSH.  According  to  KCege,  a 
rendezvous  for  beggars.  **  To  go  by  beggar's 
bush,"  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Beggar's 
boah  vras  aUo  the  name  of  a  tree  near  London. 
Cleaveland,  in  his  Midsummer  Moon,  p.  188, 
says,  "  if  a  man  be  a  tree  invers'd,  hee's  beg- 
gu^s  bush."  See  also  the  Two  Angrie  Women 
of  Abingdon,  p.  80.  A  similar  phrase,  "  we 
are  brought  to  begger  staffe,"  occurs  in  the 
Plumpton  Correspondence,  p«  199. 

BEGGARS-BUTTONS.  The  burson  on  the 
burdock.  Devon. 

BEGGARS-NEEDLE.  The  shepherd's  needle. 
Midland  a 

BEGGARS-YELYET.  The  light  particles  of 
down  shaken  from  a  feather-bed,  and  left  by 
a  sluttish  housemaid  to  collect  under  it.  Ea$t. 
The  term  beggar^ •boliM,  stones,  is  of  a  similar 
formation. 

BEGGAR-WEED.  The  com  spurry.  Bedt, 

BEGGARY.  Full  of  weeds.  EoiL 

BEGHE.  A  crown ;  a  garland.   (^..^.) 

BEGILED.   BeguUed.  (^.-iNT.) 

BEGINNYNGE.   A  principle.   Chaucer, 

BEGIRDGE.  To  grudge.   Somerset. 

BEGKOT.  Foolish.  {A,-N.) 
Begkot  an  bride. 
Rede  him  at  ride 
In  thedltmale. 

Wrightr*  FkilUi€at3mg9,  p.  3(0. 


BEGLE.  Boldly? 

The  Sarasytti  were  twythe  itronee. 
And  belde  fyght  begle  and  longe. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  11. 38*  f.  165 

BEGLUED.  Overcome.  Lydgate, 
BEGO.    To  do;  to  perform.   (A.-S.)     In  the 
following  passages,  used  for  begon^  part.  pa. 
And  tolde  him  how  hit  was  b»go, 
or  li  Wcle  and  of  is  wo. 

Bexu  i^f  HamUnm,  p.  77* 
The  erthe  It  i^  whichc  evemio 
With  mannis  laboure  it  b9go, 
,      »  ,  Gow0r,  MS,  Soe»  Antiq.  134,  f.  A9. 

BEGON.  Adorned.  Frequently  used  in  thhi 
sense.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  19 ;  Illustrations 
of  Fairy  Mythologyi  p.  59  $  Rom.  oi  the  Rose, 
943.  Then  we  have^  wel  begon,  in  a  good  way ; 
vo  begon,  far  gone  in  woe }  worse  oegon,  in  a 

,   worse  way,  &c; 

BEGONE.    Decayed ;  worn  out.    East, 

BEGONNE.    £egun.   (A,-Si) 

BEGORZ.  A  vulgar  oath.  Somerset.  Perhaps 
more  generally  pronounced  begosh,  **  Begi:m- 

,    mers"  is  another  oath  of  similar  formation. 

BEGRAYE.    Buried.    (A.-S.) 

Into  the  grounde,  where  alle  gone. 
This  ded  lady  was  begrave. 

.  Cotvtr,  MS.Soe,  jtntig,  134,  f.  67. 

BEGREDE.    To  cry  out  against.    {A.-S.)     Be-' 
grad  occurs  in  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  51. 
Lanncelpt  of  tresion  they  be-greddt, 
Callyd  hym  fak  and  kyngys  traytoure. 

JfiS.  Har/.S2B2.  f.lOB. 

BEGRUMPLED.    Displeased.     Somerset, 

BEGUILED.    Covered  with  guUe.     Shak. 

BEGUINES.    A  sort  of  nuns.    ^'nner. 

BE-GYFTE.    Gave. 

'I'hefe,  where  hute  thou  my  oxen  done 

That  y  the  be-gyfte.   MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  M. 

BEGYN.    A  biggin.     ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  74. 

BEGYNGGE.    Careful.    {A,.S,) 

A  begjfngga  gome,  gameliehe  gay.     Reliq,  Antiq.  il.  t. 

BEH.    Bent  -,  incUned.     (A.-S.) 

BEHALT.    Beheld.     Weber, 

BEHALYE.    Half;  side,  or  part.    (A,-S.) 

BEHAPPEN.    Perhaps.    Salcp. 

BEHATED.  Hated ;  exceedingly  hated.  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Morte  a' Arthur,  ii.  82 ; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  pp.  34, 44  j 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540.  It  is  the  syno- 
nyme  of  halg,  and  translated  by  exosus  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  222,  the  former  of  which  has 
no  connexion  with  A.-S.  healic    See  Halg. 

BEHAVE.  To  manage ;  to  govern,  generally  in 
point  of  behaviour.  The  substantive  behaviour 
seems  used  in  a  collateral  sense  in  King  John, 
i.  1. 

BE  HEARD.  Heard.  See  Percy's  ReUques 
p.  23 ;  Robin  Hood,  i.  123. 

Ful  wcl  btherd  now  ichall  it  be. 
And  also  beloved  in  many  contre. 

MS.  C.  C,  C.  C  80. 

BE-HELIED.  Covered.  (yf.-5.)  See  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  ii.  258;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5586. 

BE-HERTE.  By  heart ;  with  memory.  Prompt, 
Parv, 

BEHEST.  (1)  A  promise.  (^.-5.)  See  Chaucer, 
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Cant.  T.  4461 ;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  1  ; 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27,  spelt  byhifutet, 
(2)  An  order ;  a  command. 
BEHETE.    To  promise.    (^.-5.)   See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  1856 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  31. 

The  empcrown  modur  let  calle  a  knave* 
And  hym  beKttt  grete  mede  to  have. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii  38,  f.  83. 
He  had  a  quene  that  hyghte  Margaret, 
Trewe  at  iteie.  y  yow  b^%9tu  Ibid.  f.  71. 

BEHEWE.     Colomwl.  (^.-&) 
BEHIGHTE.   To  promise.  {A,S,)    Bchightcn, 
pa.  t.  pi.,  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  11639;  Maunde- 
vile's  Travels,  p.  3. 
BEHINT.     Behind.     North, 
BEHITUER.     On  this  side.     Sunex,     It  is 
also  an  archaism.  See  Nares,  in  v.  Somerset- 
shire carters  say  bether  to  their  horses,  when 
they  wish    them   to    move  towards    their 
side. 
BEHOLDINGNESS.    Obligation.     Webtter, 
BE-HONGYD.     Hung  with  tapestry.     Weber. 
BEHOOVEFULL.  Useful ;  profiUble.  See  Hey- 
wood's  Apology  for  Actors,  1612 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
i.  20.    Ash  gives  the  form  behoovable, 
BEHOTYN.    To  promise.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEHOTYNGE.     Promising.     Maundevile. 
BEHOUNCED.     Finely  dressed;   smai-t  with 
finery.    Essex.    Kennett  says  "  ironically  ap- 
plied," MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BEHOVE.     Behoof;  advanUge.     {A.>S.) 
Her  beginneth  the  Prikke  of  Love 
That  profltable  la  to  aoule  heKove. 

Vemun  MS.  f .  96S. 

BEHOVELY.    Profitable.   {A.'S.)    See  TroUus 
and  Creseide,  ii.  261. 

It  is  behoMlp  for  to  here. 

MS  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  53. 

BEHUNG.    Hung  about,  as  a  horse  with  bells. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lantd.  1033. 
BEIE.    Both.     {A..S.) 

Agein  to  bauille  thei  wente. 
And  foughten  harde  togidere  bei«. 
Never  on  of  other  ne  stod  eie.    OfuW,  p.  47. 
BEIGH.    A  jewel ;  an  ornament.   (A.-S.)    This 
word,  which   occurs  under  various   forms, 
sometimes  has  the  signification  of  a  ring,  a 
bracelet,  or  a  collar  for  the  neck. 
BEIGHT.  Anything  bent,  but  generally  appUed 

to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.    North, 
BEILD.  (1)  See  Beld. 

Land  o  live,  o  ro  and  rest. 
Wit  blU  and  b»Ud  broiden  beat. 

MS.  Cott.  VeBpat.  A.  ill.  f  7. 

(2)  A  handle.     Yorkih. 
BEILDIT.    Imaged ;  formed.     Gaw. 
BEING.  (1)  Because.     Var.  dioL 
(2)  An  abode ;  a  lodging.    East. 
BEINGE.    Condition.     Weber. 
BEIRE.  (1)  Of  both.    Mob.  Glouc. 
(2)  Bare.    Ibid. 

BE  JADE.    To  weary ;  to  tire.     Milton. 
BE  J  APE.    To  ridicule,  make  game  of.    (A.-S.) 
See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16853;   Troilus  and 
Creseide,  i.  532 ;  V.  1119. 

But  covertly  ye  of  your  dewbilnei 
Brjttp4n  hem  thui^  al  day  ben  men  biyndyd. 

MS.  Fair/ajt  16. 


He  was  lost  worth  in  lovls  ye. 
And  moat  b^pid  in  his  wiue. 

Gowa-f  MS.  Soc.  Antlq.  131,  f.  5SL 

BEK.    To  beckon.     (A.-S.) 

That  he  fele  on  his  hon  nek. 
Him  to  heveden  thai  gan  to  bek. 

Jlrtfumr  and  Merlin,  p    193. 

BEKE.    The  brim  of  a  hat  or  hood ;  anything 
standing  out  firm  at  the  bottom  of  a  covering 
for  the  head.    The  term  has  not  yet  been 
explained.    The  above  is  conjectural  from  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  Strutt, 
IL  212;   Planch^,  p.  231;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  6 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  27. 
BEKE  AN  DE.  Warming ;  sweating.  Ritwn.  See 
Ywaine  and  Gavrin,  1459;  bekyngc,  Mortc 
d'Arthur,  L  139. 
BEKENE.    Aheacon.    (A.-S.) 
BEKENEDEN.     Beckoned*     WichUffe. 
BE-KENNE.    To  commit  to.   (A.-S.) 

This  Icttre  b«'kmd«  Alexander  to  the  knyghtla  of 
Darius,  aod  the  peper  al»o,  and  bad  thame  bere 
thame  to  the  emperour  5  and  he  gaffe  thame  gntm 
gyftet  and  riche,  and  sent  th.  me  furthe. 

MS.  UnwlH  A.  i.  I7,  f .  A, 
And  thou,  his  derlyng. 
His  modir  in  kepyng 

To  the  he  be-kend«.  tlAd.  f.  231. 

BEKERE.    To  skirmish ;  to  fight    Spelt  bekire 
in  Syr  Gawayne,  another  form  of  bicker.    See 
also  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 
BEKINS.    Because.    DoneL 
BEKKYS.    Begs.     Totmeley  Myst. 
BEKNE.     A  beacon.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEKNOWE.      To  acknowledge;    to  confess. 
(A.S.)    See  Catalogue  of  Douce  MSS.  p.  7  ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1558,  5306;  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1700;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1279; 
Octovian,  1810.    See  Bi-hwwm. 
And  thanne,  yf  y  be  for  to  wite, 
I  wolle  beknowen  what  it  is. 

Cower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  4S: 

BEKNYNGE.    A  beckoning.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEKUR.     Kght ;  battle ;  skirmish. 

And  yf  he  myght  of  hym  be  sekure. 

Odur  in  batcll  or  in  bekur. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  217. 
And  yyf  y  fle  that  yche  6e*jrr, 
Y  hope  than  y  may  be  sekyr. 

BEL.    Beautiful.    (A.^N.) 

BELACOIL.    A  friendly  reception.     Spenser. 

Chaucer  has  biaiacoii,  q.  v. 
BELAFTE.     Left ;  remained. 

As  hyt  was  Goddys  ownc  wylle. 
The  lyenas  b9U^fte  the  chylde  styllc. 

MS.  Cantab.  Kf.  ii.  SB,  f.  84. 
Whan  he  for  luste  his  God  refuseth. 
And  took  him  to  the  develis  erafte, 
Lo  what  profit  bim  Is  b«lt^fi«. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  191. 
BELAGGED.    Tired. 

BE-LAGGYD.  Dirtied;  wetted.  Prompt.  Parv. 
BELAM.    To  beat.    See  Cotgrave  in  v.  6VU- 
peron;  Famous  Victories,  p.  320. 

A  country  lad  h^d  slept  aside  with  a  wench,  and 
done  1  know  not  what ;  but  his  father  mainly  be- 
lamb'd  him  for  the  fact,  the  wench  prooviniE  after- 
ward with  child. 

ff^itst  Fittest  and  Faneiet,  ISBTt,  p.  146. 
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BELAMOUR.  A  fiur  lover.  ^«iM«r. 
BELLAMY.  Fair  friend.  {A,^N.)  SeeHtrtt- 
horne't  Met  Tales,  p.  107 ;  Cheater  Playi, 
i  151 ;  Wright's  PoL  Song;s,  p.  200 ;  Towne- 
ley  Mysteriea,  p.  70;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
12252;  YwaineandGawin,  278;  SirTristrem, 
p.  161 ;  Rob.  Gloac.  p.  390. 

BthuKif,  he  teydc,  how  longs 
Shel  thy  folye  y-laito } 

Ma.  OoU,  Trim,  Qnm.  fl7- 
Btlam^^t  and  thou  eowdyit  hyt  UyBe^ 
A  eowDMlle  y  wolde  to  the  layne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  tt.  38,  f .  «3. 

BELAPPED.    Surrounded. 

Owte  of  the  wode  they  eiime  anon. 
And  beiappai  iu  everyehon. 

MS.  Caatab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  105. 

BELAST.    Bound. 

The  seld  James  Skidmore  Is  belaM  and  withholden 
toward  tbe'scid  Sir  Jamc*  for  an  hole  yeer  to  do  him 
•errice  of  werre  In  the  pertla  of  France  and  of 
Nonnnndie.     Arch,  xvii.  214. 

BEUATED.     Benighted.    Milton.     Generally 

retarded.     See  Miege,  in  y. 
BELAVE.    To  remain.     (jI.-S.) 

For  nought  Bercs  nolde  bela^e, 
The  beter  hon  a  wolde  have. 

B«Mt  ^f  Hamtoun,  p.  70. 

BELAT.  (I)  To  £uten.    A  sea  tenn. 

The  master  ahewyng  us  that  by  neglygens  of  some 
to  tatajr  the  haylvrs,  the  mayn  yerd  h«d  fawin  down 
and  ijke  to  have  kyld  three  or  four.  MS.  Addii,  fiOOB. 

(2)  To  flog.     Northampt. 

BELAYE.    To  surround.    Rob.  GUnte. 

BELAYED.    Covered.    %>etuer. 

BELCH.  (1)  Small  beer.     Yorith. 

(2)  To  remove  the  indurated  dung  from  sheep's 

tails.     Somerset. 
BEL^HOS.    Pudendum  femms.  {A.'N.)  See 

a  curious  account  in  MS.  Addit.   12195,  f. 

158 ;  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  6029,  6092. 
BELCHYN.    To  decorate.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BBLCONE.    A  balcony. 
BELDAME.  A  grandmother.    Formerly  a  term 

of  respect.     Spenser  uses  it  in  its  original 

French  signification,  fair  lady.    Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  "  an  old  woman  that  lives  to  see 

a  sixth  generation  descended  from  her." 
BELDE.  (1)  Protection;  shelter;  refuge.  {AS.) 

See  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1721 ;  Sir 

Perceval,  1412, 1413,  1921 ;  Minot's  Poen)S, 

p.  27.     Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
For  thon  myghte  in  Uulre  bale 
Beau  be  thaire  Md: 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  S33. 

(2)  To  protect ;  to  defend.  See  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1220;  Lay  le  Freine,  231.  Perhaps 
in  the  last  instance  to  encourage.  Sometimes 
spdt  bylde,  as  in  Sir  Eglamour,  3. 

(3)  Bold.  {A.'S.)  See  Lybeaus  Disconus,2123; 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  5004. 

(4)  Bdld;  natural  strength.  **Stronge  of 
belde,"  strongly  built,  as  we  say  of  persons 
strongly  formed  by  nature.  Mr.  Utterson's 
explanation,  L  164,  is  quite  right,  although 
questioned  in  the  new  edition  of  Boucher. 
**  To  belde/'  to  increase  in  size  and  strength. 


Bi  a  chDde  of  Util  6iMe 
Overcomen  1  am  In  m jn  elda^ 
Otrmr  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  1 7li 
rhyi  nuyde  wax  and  bygan  to  Mde 
Weyl  ynto  womans  elde. 

JfA  Hart.  1701,  f.  64. 

(5)  To  build ;  hence,  to  inhabit. 

Whenne  oure  saulea  schaile  parte,  and  iundyre  fta 

the  nooy 
Bwyre  to  btU*  and  to  byde  in  btyise  wyth  hymcselvrne. 
Miirt0  Jrthun,  MS.  Uiuntm  A.  I.  17,  f.M. 
In  Sedoyne  in  that  rirhe  contree, 
Thare  dare  na  mane  belde  nor  be. 
For  dowt  of  a  bare. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  L  17,  f  .  140. 

(6)  Formed  ? 

But  cowardly,  with  royall  boste  hym  held. 
Upon  hym  came  ail  sodeinly  to  fight. 

HardMtig'e  Chronlelf,  f.  147. 

BELDER.    To  roar;  to  bellow.   North.   Bel- 
derer,  a  roarer. 

BELDYNG.  Building.  (A.-S.) 

BELE.(1}  Fair;  good.  (A.'N.)  See  the  Archie* 
ologia,  xxiii.  342. 

(2)  Bad  conduct.  Line. 

BELEAKINS.  By  the  Lady  kin !  North. 

BELEAWD.  Betrayed.    Verstegan. 

BELE^UERE.  Good  company.  (A.'N.) 

BELEDDY.  By  our  Lady  1  Leie. 

BELEE.  To  shelter.  Shak. 

BELEF.  A  badge?   Gaw. 

BELEVAND.  Remaining,  L  e.  alive.  See  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  359.   (a.'S.) 

BELEVE.  Belief.  (A.S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant 
T.  3456 ;  Dodsley,  xii.  335. 

BELEVED.  Left.   Chaucer. 

BELEYENESSE.  Faith.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BELEWYN6E.  The  belling  of  the  hart. 

And  the!  ayngetb  in  thaire  langage  that  yn 
Englonde  hunters  calle  beUwtfttge,  as  men  that 
loveth  paramoures.  MS.  Bodl.  646. 

BELEYN.  Besieged. 

Whan  nobille  Troy  was  belepn 
And  overcome,  and  home  a^en 
The  Grekis  tumid  fro  the  scge. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  jintlq.  134,  f.IM. 
Aboute  Thebes,  where  he  lay, 
Wbaone  it  of  siege  was  Meyn.      JIM.  f.  01. 

BELFRY.  (1)  A  temporary  shed  for  a  cart  or 
waggon  in  the  fields  or  by  the  road  side,  hav- 
ing an  upright  post  at  each  of  the  four  com- 
ers, and  covered  at  the  top  with  straw,  goss, 
&c.  Line.  This  word,  which  is  curious  for  its 
connexion  vrith  herfrey^  was  given  me  by  the 
Rev.  James  Adcock  of  Lincoln. 

(2)  Apparently  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  men- 
tioned in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 

BELG.  To  beUow.  Somertet. 

BELGARDS.  Beautifullooks.  Spenaer. 

BELGRANDFATHER.  A  great  great  grand- 
father. 

BELIE R.   Just  now.  Somerset. 

BELIKE.  Certainly ;  likely ;  perhaps.  Var.diaU 
Bishop  Hall  has  belikely 

BELIME.  To  ensnare.  Dent. 

BE-LITTER.  To  bring  forth  a  child.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  enfaunter  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78. 

BELIVE.  (1)  In  the  evening.  North.  This  ex* 
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planation  is  giTen  by  Ray,  Meriton,  and  the 

writer  of  a  letter  dated  March  13th,  1697, 

in  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Quickly;  immediately;  presently.  A  common 

term  in  early  English. 
BELKE.  To  belch.  North.  SeeTowneleyMyst. 

p.  314  ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p.  139 ;  Elyot,  in  v. 

Bructo,  **  to  bealke  or  breake  wynde  onte  of 

the  stomake." 
BELKIN6.  Lounging  at  length.  Line, 
BELL.   (1)  A  rovpie  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Palsgrave, 

(2)  The  cry  of  the  hart.  See  Hunter's  Hallam- 
shire  Glossary,  p.  11.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  cry  made  by  that  animal  at  rutting 
time. 

(3)  To  swell.  See  a  curious  charm  in  Pettigrew 
on  Medical  Superstitions,  p.  80;  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  102 ;  Legendae  Catholicie,  p.  231. 

(4)  Bell,  book,  and  candle ;  the  form  of  excom- 
munication in  the  church  of  Rome,  ending  by 
closing  the  book  against  the  offender,  extin- 
guishing the  candle,  and  ringing  the  bell. 
Hence  the  oath.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  1 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3023. 

(5)  "  To  bear  the  bell,"  a  common  phrase  mean- 
ing to  carry  off  the  prize.  See  Ck>T.  Myst. 
p.  189 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  199. 

BELLAKIN.   Bellowing.   North, 
BELLAND.    This  word  is  used  in  two  senses, 

1.  applied  to  ore  when  reduced  to  powder; 

2.  its  pernicious  effects  on  men  and  animals 
by  their  imbibing  the  small  particles  of  ore. 
North. 

BELLARMIN.  A  burlesque  word  used  amongst 

drinkers  to  express  a  stout  bottle  of  strong 

drink.     Miege, 
BELLART.   A  bear-leader.    Ghent. 
BELL.BIT.    The  bit  of  a  bridle  made  in  the 

form  of  a  bell.    Miege. 
BELLE.  (1)  A  mantle  ?    See  Wright's  Seven 

Sages,  pp.  78, 84 ;  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  12 ;  Awnturs 

of  Arthure,  xxix.  3. 
(2)  To  roar.   {A.-S.) 

3)  A  clock.   Cov,  Mytt. 

4)  A  bonfire.    Gaw. 
BELLE-BLOME.  The  daffodO.    {A.-N.)    Still 

called  the  beltflower  in  some  counties. 
BELLE-CHERE.   Good  cheer.   {A.-N.) 
BELLEN.  To  swell.  See  BelL 
BELLE3ETER.   A  bell-founder.  Prompt.  Part. 
BELLIBONE.    A  fair  maid.   Spenger. 
BELLIBORION.    A  kind  of  apple.  Eatt. 
BELLICAL.   Warlike.   (Lat.) 
BELLICH.    Well   See  an  old  glossary  in  Rob. 

Glouc.  p.  647.    Fairly  ? 
BELLICON.    One  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 

the  table.   North. 
BELLICOUS.   Warlike.   Smith, 
BELLIN.  To  roar ;  to  bellow.   North. 
BELLITUDE.   Fairness.   (Lat.) 
BELL-KITE.    A  protuberant  body.   North, 
BELLMAN.    A  watchman.    Part'  of  his  office 

was  to  bless  the  sleepers  in  the  houses  that  he 

passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse,  and 

henc6  our  bellman's  verses. 
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BELLOCK.   To  liellow,  when  beaten  or  filghi- 

ened.   Var.  dial. 
BELLONED.  Asthmatic.  North. 
BELLOSE.    Wariike.     {Lat.) 
BELLOWPARMER.    A  person  who  had  the 

care  of  organs,  regals,  &c. 
BELLRAG.    To  scold.    Herrfordth. 
BELLRAGGES.     A  species  of  water-cresses, 

mentioned  by  Elyot,  in  v.  Loner, 
BELLS.    *<  Give  her  the  bells,  and  let  her  fly/' 

an  old  proverb  taken  from  hawking,  meaning 

that  when  a  hawk  is  good  for  nothing,  the 

bells  are  taken  off,  and  it  is  suffered  to  escape ; 

applied  to  the  dismissal  of  any  one  that  the 

owner  has  no  longer  occasion  for.     See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  27 ;  Patient  Grissel,  p.  16. 
BELL-SOLLER.  The  loft  in  a  church  on  which 

ringers  stand.     North, 
BELL-WEDDER.    A  fretful  child.     North. 
BELLY.  (1)  The  widest  part  of  the  vein  of  a 

mine.     North. 

(2)  A  whale.     {Dui.) 

(3)  Carr  gives  the  Craven  phrase,  **  belly-gcw 
lake  thee,"  take  thy  fill,  indulge  thy  appetite. 

BELLYATERE.  A  bellfounder.   Pron^t.Parv. 
BELLY-BAND.  A  girth  to  secure  a  cart-^addle. 

North. 
BELLYCHE.    Fairly.    (A.^N.) 
BELLYCHEAT.    An  apron.    Ash. 
BELLY-CLAPPER.    A  dinner  beU?    See  Flo. 

no,  in  V.  BattdgUo^  BattifiUe. 
BELLY-FRIEND.    An  insincere  friend ;  a  per- 

son  who  pretends  friendship  for  purposes  of 

his  own.    Miege, 
BELLY-GOD.    A  glutton ;  an  epicure. 
BELLY.HARM.    ThechoUc    BeUy-holding,  a 

crying  out  in  labour.    Dewm. 
BELLY-NAKED.     Entirely  naked.     See  the 

Basyn,  zix. ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fin,  Tout ;  Frier 

and  the  Boy,  ap.  Ritson,  p.  49. 

I  am  all  together  lefte  bare,  or  I  am  lefte  sUrkc 

bel^-nak«d,  or  lefte  aa  naked  as  my  nayle,   sory 

wietche  that  I  am  I     Wyll  ye  not  leave  me  a  lyttell 

garment,  or  a  lory  wede,  to  hyde  my  tayle  wlthaU 

AaUasiug,  IS4e. 

BELLY-PIECE.  A  thin  part  of  a  carcase  near 
the  belly.    North. 

BELLYS.    Bellows. 

BELLY-SHOT.  A  term  applied  to  cattle,  ac 
cording  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  when 
cattle  in  the  winter,  for  want  of  warmth  and 
good  feeding,  have  their  guts  shrunk  up." 

BELLY-TIMBER.  Food.  Var.  dial  Scott 
puts  this  word  into  the  mouth  of  a  distin- 
guished euphuist,  Monastery,  ed.  1830,  i. 
222. 

BELLY-VENGEANCE.   Small  beer.    Var.diaL 

BELLY-WANT.    A  belly-band.    Hants. 

BELLY-WARK.    Thecholic.    North. 

BELOKE.     Fastened;  locked.     (^.-5.) 
And  how  in  grave  he  wai  btloks. 
And  how  that  he  hath  hclle  broke. 

Gawer^  MS.  Sne.  Antiq.  134.  f.  89* 

BELOKED.     Beheld.     Octovian,  1046. 
BELONGINGS.     EndowmenU.    Shak. 
BELOOK.    To  weep.    Beds. 
BELOUKE.  To  fasten ;  to  lock  up.  See  BetokB. 
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It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespu.  D. 
TIL,  tmt  perhaps  topereehe  in  Beres  of  Uam- 
totto,  p.  60. 

BEliOWT.    To  abuse  rooghly. 

BEL-PEROPIS.     Fairjewels.    Siimur, 

BELSCUYD.     Decorated.    Pron^t.  Part, 

BELSH.    Rubbish;  sad  staff.    Line. 

BEUSUANGL.es.  a  cant  term,  used  by  Kemp, 
in  his  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  1600,  where  he 
mentions  himself  as  **  head-master  of  Morrice- 
daaDcen»  high  head-borough  of  heighs,  and 
ondj  tricker  of  your  trilUlUles,  and  best  bel- 
tkempieB  betweene  Sion  and  mount  Surrey." 

BELSIRh.  A  grandfather;  an  ancestor.  (A,'N,) 

BEL^IZE.     Bulky ;  large.    Etut. 

BEUSW AGGER.  A  swaggerer ;  a  bully.  Ac- 
cording to  Ash,  a  whoremaster,  who  also  gives 
the  term  bellyswagger,  "  a  bidly,  a  hectoring 
fellow." 

BELT.  (1)  To  beat;  to  castigate.    Salop. 

(2)  To  shear  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep. 
MidkndC. 

(3)  BaUt.     Yorkfh. 

(4)  Ad  axe.    Prompt.  Pmrv, 

(&)  A  course  of  atones  projecting  from  a  waU. 
Britton. 

BELTAN.  The  first  of  May.  Nwrth.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  proverb,  **  You'l 
have  wor  bodes  ere  Belton."  The  ceremonies 
of  the  beltan  were  kept  up  in  Cumberland  in 
the  Isst  century,  but  are  now  discontinued.  A 
foil  Bcoount  of  them  will  be  found  in  Jamieson. 

BELTER.    A  prostitute.    North. 

BELUTED.    Covered  with  mud.    Sterne. 

BELVS.  (1)  To  drink  greedily.    North. 

(2)  To  roar ;  to  bellow.  Somereet.  In  old  Eng- 
lish, we  have  Mwe,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  222. 

BELVORT.  The  name  of  a  herb.  InMS.  Sloane 
5,  f.  3,  the  Latin  name  given  is  acandus,  and 
in  1  8,  pmtHmonaria,  the  word  being  spelt 
hdbwort  in  the  latter  instance. 

BELWYNGE.  A  beUowing.  {A.-S.) 
It  idraldA  acme  aa  thoaje  it  were 
A  Mwin^nff  in  a  mannfa  ere. 

Cower,  M8.  &te.  AnHq.  134,  f.  tl4. 

BELIES.    Bellows.    (^.-5.) 

And  allc  tbia  undir  the  bynke  thay  thraate, 
Ab4  with  thayre  ftdtre*  thay  bleve  ful  faate. 

MS,  UittUn  A.  1. 17,  f.  1S8. 

BELTKLYHOD.    Probability. 

Thov  may  her  a  Ule  full  tiadly  toM, 
And  of  a  goodly  man  betpklthi>d  ofchere. 

M8.  Laud.  416.1199. 

BELYMMED.    Disfigured.    Skelton. 
BELYNG.    Suppuration.    See  BeaL 
BEM.    Abeam;  a  pillar, 
la  km  of  doude  ich  ladde  the. 
And  10  Pylete  than  laddcat  me.  He/lg.  Antiq.  II.  S90. 
BEMANGLE.    To  mutilate. 
BEUASED.    Stunned;  astounded. 
Be  roee  up.  aa  I  aaye  nowe. 
And  Icfte  ua  lylnge  I  wote  nere  howe. 
A)  bommstd  In  a  loune, 
Aa  we  hade  bene  aUcked  Kwyoe. 

C»Mf«r  P/ayf,  U.  93. 


BEME.  (1)  Bohemia.  {J.'S,)     See  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  16;    Skelton,  iL  340;   Planch^'s 
Costume,  p.  163. 
(2)  A  trumpet.  (^..&) 
BEMEENE.   To  mean. 

Lady,  they  aeyde,  Hevyn  quene. 
What  may  all  thya  aorowe  bemtent  f 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  IL  31.  f.  UA 

BEMEN.    Trumpets.  (A.-S.) 

BEMENE.  To  lament ;  to  pity.  (J.-S.)  See 
EIlU's  Met  Rom.  ii.  14,  iii.  123. 

BE-METE.    To  measure.    Shmk. 

BEMOIL.   To  dirty;  to  soiL   ShaJk. 

BEMOISTEN.  To  moisten.  See  the  Brit. 
Bibl.  iii.  ad  fin.  p.  xxxvi. 

BE  MOLE.  A  term  in  music,  B  molle,  soft  or 
flat.  The  word  occurs  in  Skelton,  and  also 
in  a  curious  poem  on  music,  in  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  292.  Bemy,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  83,  has  appa- 
rently the  same  meaning. 

BEMONSTER.    To  make  monstrous.    Shak. 

BEMOOKED.    Dirtied;  defiled.    Pakgrave. 

BEMOONYD.    Pitied.   {A.-S.) 

Gye  ya  moehe  6«moefiyd  of  all, 
la  the  eriys  cowrte  and  In  the  kyngya  halle. 
MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  ii.  38,  f.  148. 

BE-MOTHERED.    Concesled? 
BEMUSED.    Dreammg;  mtoxicated. 
BEN.  (1)  Prompt;  ready.     Gaw. 

(2)  Oil  of  Ben,  an  ointment  formerly  in  great 
repute;  benzoin.  See  Dodsley,  xii.  236; 
Nomenclator,  p.  95;  Cotgrave  in  y.MueceUmg 
Howell,  in  v.  Aeoms  Florio,  in  v.  Ana  ddlce* 

(3)  Bees.  {A.-S.) 

So  faate  hit  gonne  aboute  Mm  acheve. 
Aae  don  Aen  abouta  the  here. 

tneg  nf  HatHtoun,  p.  ML 

(4)  To  be.  {A.'S.)  Ben  is  the  pres.  pL  and 
part.  pa.  <tf  this  verb. 

(5)  Goods.  Rob.  Cbme. 
(eS  Well ;  good,    fl'eber. 

(7)  In ;  into.     Yorksh. 

(8)  The  "  true  ben/'  the  utmost  stretch  or  bend. 
Exmoor. 

(9)  The  truth.  Devon. 

(10)  A  figure  set  on  the  top  of  the  last  load  of 
the  harvest  immediately  in  front,  dressed  up 
with  ribbons,  &c  as  a  sort  of  Ceres.    Notf. 

BENAR.  Better.  An  old  cant  term.  See 
Dodsley,  vL  109 ;  Earle's  Microcosmography, 
p.  255. 

BENATURE.  A  vessel  containing  the  holy 
vrater.  William  Bruges,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
1449,  bequeaths  **  a  gret  holy-water  scoppe 
of  Mlver,  vrith  a  staff  benattire,  the  said  dena- 
ture and  staff  weyng  zx.  nobles  in  plate  and 
more."    Test.  Yetust.  p.  266. 

BEN-BAUFE.  An  old  cant  term,  occurring  in 
the  Roaring  Girl,  1611. 

BENCU.  A  widow's  bench,  a  share  of  the 
husband's  estate  which  a  woman  enjoys  be- 
sides her  jointure.  Suitex.  See  Keiinett's 
Glossary,  MS.  Luinsd.  1033. 

BENCHED.  Furnished  with  benches.  Chaucer. 

BENCHER.  An  idler;  a  person  who  spends 
hit  time  on  ale-house  benches. 
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BENCH-FLOOR.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Wed- 
nesbury  in  Staffordshire,  the  sixth  parting  or 
laming  in  the  body  of  the  coal  ia  called  the 
bench-floor,  2^  ft.  thick.  Kennett,  MS.  Latud. 

BENCH-HOLE.  The  hole  in  a  bench,  ad  le- 
vandum  alvum.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xiL  353 ;  Webster's  Works,  ilL  254. 

BENCH-TABLE.  A  low  stone  seat  round  the 
inside  of  the  walls  of  a  church.  This  term  is 
found  only  in  the  contract  for  the  Fothering- 
gay  church,  printed  by  Dugdale. 

BENCH-WHISTLER.  A  sottish  roUicksome 
idler,  who  spends  his  time  chiefly  on  the  ale- 
house bench.  The  term  occurs  in  Stamhurst's 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24,  and  also  in 
Kemp's  Nine  Dales  Wonder,  1600 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  170. 

BEND.  (1)  A  band  of  men.  Line.  It  occurs 
in  Huloet,  1552;  Cooper,  in  ▼.  Cfrex;  Arch, 
xxyiii.  99. 

(2)  A  **  lace  bend"  is  described  as  "  round  of 
eight  bowes"  in  a  curious  MS.  quoted  by 
Strutt,  ii.  98. 

(3)  Strong  ox  leather,  tanned  with  bark  and 
other  ingredients,  which  give  it  a  blue  cast. 
North. 

(4)  A  semicircular  piece  of  iron  used  as  part  of 
a  horse's  harness  to  hold  up  the  chains  when 
ploughing. 

^5)  Indurated  day.    North. 

(6)  The  border  of  a  woman's  cap.  North.  It 
is  also  a  term  for  a  handkerchief,  and  Skinner 
explains  it,  "  muffler,  kercher  or  cawl." 

(7)  A  bond;  anything  which  binds.    {J.^S.) 
BENDE.  (1)  A  band  or  bandage;  a  horizontal 

stripe.     (J.'N.) 

(2)  Bondage.    See  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1233 ; 

Lybeaus  Disconus,  252. 

Swete  Fader,  wath  me  U  wo* 

I  may  noi  brlnge  the  out  of  bende. 

MiS.  Jddit.  I13U7.  f.  100. 

(3)  Bent ;  put  down.     Goto. 
BENDED.  Bound.    Maundevile. 
BENDEL.    A  band;  A  stripe.  {A.-N.)   StCTen- 

son,  a  bendlet. 
BENDING.     Striping;  making  of  bands,  or 

stripes.  Chaucer. 
BEND-LEATHER.  A  leather  thong,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  Boucher  says, 
**  what  is  elsewhere  called  sole-leather.*'  A 
strong  infusion  of  malt  is  said  to  be  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  tanning  of  bend-leather. 
BENDSFULL.    Bundles. 

The  frcre  he  had  hot  barly  stro. 
Two  thake  b*ndtfuU  without  no. 

BrU.  Bibl.  iv.  80. 

BENDWARE.    Hardware.    Stqfordth. 
BENE.  (1)  To  be.    (A.-S.) 

(2)  Well;  fair;  good.  Gaw.  Not  quickly,  as 
in  the  additions  to  Boucher.  See  Robson's 
Met.  Rom.  pp.  3,  14,  25.  It  is  a  cant  term 
in  the  same  sense,  as  in  Earle's  Microc.  p.  253. 

(3)  A  bean.  (A.-S.)  In  the  following  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  a  game  so  called. 

Harlottet  falleth  to  itonde  on  the  flore. 
And  plcy  torn  tyme  ate  spore, 


At  the  bene  and  at  the  cat, 
A  foul  play  holde  y  that 

MS.  Bodl.  4M,  r.  174. 

(4)  Bane ;  destruction.    Langtqft. 

(5)  A  prayer ;  a  request.  {A.-S.)  North  coun- 
try nurses  say  to  children,  **  dap  bene," 
meaning,  join  your  hands  together  to  ask  a 
blessing,  to  pray.  Cf.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  113; 
Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  92 ;  Ritson's  Songs, 
L62. 

BENEAPED.  Left  aground  by  the  ebb  of  the 
spring  tides.    South. 

BEN  ED  AY.  A  prayer-day,  conjectured  to  be 
synonymous  with  A.-S.  bentiid,  the  rogation 
days. 

BENEDICITE.  An  ezdamation,  answering  to 
our  Bleu  tit  /  It  was  often  pronounced  as  a 
trysillable,  Beneite  /  (Lat.)  Betute  occurs  in 
the  Towndey  Mysteries,  p.  85. 

BENEDICTION-POSSET.  The  sack-posset 
which  was  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  wed- 
ding day,  just  before  the  company  retired. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii  109. 

BENEFICE.  A  benefit.  Hoceleve.  In  Har- 
rington's Nugte  Antiquse,  L  63,  we  have  bene- 
JidaUnetf  beneficence. 

BENEFIT.  A  living ;  a  benefice.  North.  Ash 
has  beneficial  in  the  same  sense. 

BENEME.    To  take  away;  to  deprive.    (A.-S.) 
For  thou  bentMst  me  thllke  jifte, 
Whiche  lyeth  noujt  in  thy  roy5te  to  achifle. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  iXL 

BENEMERENT.    Well  deserving.    {Lat.) 

BENEMPT.    Named ;  called,     ^ifmter. 

BENERTH.  The  service  which  the  tenant  owed 
the  landlord  by  plough  and  cart,  so  called  in 
Kent.  See  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed. 
1596,  p.  212. 

BENET.  One  of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  the  exorevtta,  who  cast  out 
eril  spirits  by  imposition  of  hands  and  asper- 
sion  of  holy  vrater.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BENETHE.    To  begin.     Cmt.  Mytt. 

BENETOIRE.  A  cavity  or  small  hole  in  the 
wall  of  a  church,  generally  made  near  the 
door,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  vessel  that  con- 
tained the  holy  water.  Boucher,  See  also 
Benature. 

BENEVOLENCE.  A  voluntary  gratuity  given 
by  the  subjects  to  the  king.    Blount. 

BENEWID.    Enjoyed.    {A.-S.) 

The  prceence  every  day  bemetvU, 
He  was  with  jiftia  atle  beaoewld. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  186. 

BENEWITH.    The  woodbine.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BENEYDE.    Conveyed. 

BENGE.    To  drink  deeply.    Somereet. 

BENGERE.    A  chest  for  com.    Pron^t.  Parv. 

BENGY.    Cloudy;  Overcast.    Eues. 

BENIGNE.    Kind.    [A.-N.) 

BENIME.    To  take  away.    (A.-S.) 

Kyng  Edgare  had  fro  them  thcr  londea  btivtrnt, 

MS.  Cantab.  FT.  ii  38,  f.  IflX 

BENINGNELI.    Kindly.    (A.-N.) 
BENISON.    A  blessing.   {A.-N.)  According  to 
Thoresby,  this  word  was  current  in  Yorkshire 
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in  1703.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  489  ;  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.  9239 ;  Coy.  Myst.  p.  86 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  3485 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  200 ;  Laugtoft, 
pp.  115,  143. 
BEN^OLTRAM.  Brown  bread  soaked  in  skim- 
med milk;  the  ploughboy's  usual  breakfast. 
East. 

BENK.  A  bench.  Also  the  King's  Bench,  a 
court  of  justice.  See  Langtoft,  pp.  58, 246 ; 
Table  Book  of  Traditions,  p.  230. 

li£N-KIT.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  cover 
to  it.  Une.  Thoresby  describes  it,  "  a  small 
wooden  vessel  with  a  cover  that's  loose,  and 
fitted  with  notches  to  two  prominent  lags  that 
have  a  string  through  them  to  carry  it  by." 

BEN  NET.    The  bent  grass.    Somenet     Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  West  country  distich — 
*•  Pigeons  oerer  know  no  woe 
TiU  th«y  ft  btnn»tting  do  go." 

BENNICK.    A  minnow.    Somerset. 

BENNYS.  Beans.  See  an  old  will  in  Test.  Ve- 
toat.  p.  507. 

BENOME.    Taken  away.    See  Benime. 

BENOTHINGED.    DiminUhcd.    Fairfax. 

BENOW.    By  this  time.    North. 

BENSE.    A  cow-stalL    North. 

BENSIL.    To  beat;  to  thrash.    North. 

BENT.  (1)  Ready.     Weber. 

(2)  A  pLsin ;  a  common ;  a  field ;  a  moor ;  so 
called  from  those  places  being  frequently 
covered  with  the  bent  grass.  Willan  says 
benta  are  "high  pastures  or  shelving  com- 
mons." The  term  is  very  common  in  early 
English  poetry. 

Appose  ft  btnt  vithowt  the  borghe. 

With  Kharpe  ftrowcs  56  tehote  hyn  tbvrghe. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  198. 

(3)  The  dedivity  of  a  hilL  (>^.-5.)  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  meamng  in  the  Squyr  of 
Lowe  Degre,  65. 

(4)  Subject.     Coo.  Myst. 

(5)  A  chimney.    North. 

(6)  A  long  coarse  grass,  which  chiefly  grows 
npoD  the  moors.  Also  called  bent-grass.  A 
blade  of  coarse  haj  or  grass  is  called  a  bent ; 
and  Gerard  also  odls  a  bundle  of  it  a  bent. 
See  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  324 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Giun- 
edtag  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  185 ;  Brit.  BibL  L 
212;  Forby,  ii.  417. 

(7)  "  Brows  bent,"  L  e.  arched.  Sec  Dyce's 
notes  to  Skdton,  p.  146 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
1217. 

(8)  Form;  shape. 

My  htnu  whiche  that  y  now  have 
Tille  1  be  uke  Into  my  grave. 

Oow«r,  MS,  Soc.  Jntiq,  13^,  f .  M. 

BENTERS.    Debentures.    Steecens. 
BENTLES.    Dry  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea 

covered  chiefly  vrith  bent-grass.    East. 
BENVENUE.    Half-a-crown,  afeepaidbyevery 

new  workman  at  a  printing-house.     Holme. 
BENWYTTRE-    The  woodbine.   Prompt.  Part. 
BENyNGLICHE.     Kindly.    Hob.  Glouc. 
BENZAMYNB.      Benzoin,  a    kind  of   resin. 

Spelt  bemzwine  in  Topsell's  Four-footed  Beasts, 
p.  240. 


BEO.    By. 

BEOCE.     Boethius.     Chaucer. 

BEODE.  (1)  To  offer;  to  proffer;  to  pray. 
Also  to  summon,  to  command.  It  occurs  in 
a  doubtful  sense  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3606, 
explained  by  Weber,  to  carry;  rather  per- 
haps, to  balance  a  spear.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  A  prayer.     (^.-5.) 

BEORYNG.  (1)  Burying;  funeral    Weber. 

(2)  Bearing;  birth.    Kyng  Alts. 
BEOTH.     Be;  are;  is.    {A.'S.) 
BEOUTEN.    Without.     {A.-S.) 
BE-PLOTMELE.    Piecemeal.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEQUARRE.    B  sharp.    An  old  musical  term, 

occurring  in  a  curious  poem  on  the  compara- 
tive difficulty  of  learning  secular  and  church 
music,  printed  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  292. 

BER.  (1)  Beer.     Gaw. 

(2>  A  berry.    (/#/.) 

(3)  A  bier.    Ritson. 

(4)  Carried.    Rob.  Glouc. 

(5)  The  space  a  person  runs  in  order  to  leap 
the  impetus.    North. 

BERAFRYNDE.  A  curious  term  introduced 
in  the  tale  of  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd, 
ap.  Hartshome,  p.  48,  &c.  It  is  barely  pos- 
Bible  that  it  may  have  some  connexion  with 
bellarmin,  q.  v.  The  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the 
conjecture. 

BERALLE.    Fine  glass. 

The  jatyt  were  of  dene  crystal le. 
And  a«  bryghte  as  any  beralle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  .^,  f.  49. 

BERAND.     Rushing;  roaring.     Ps.  Cott. 

BERANDE.     Bearing.     Kyng  Alis.  5109. 

BERANDYLES.  The  name  of  a  dish  in  an- 
cient cookery.   See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 

BERASCALLED.    Abused  like  a  rascal.  I^'ash. 

BERATE.  To  scold.  Cotgrave  gives  this  as 
one  of  the  meanings  of  Breteler. 

BERATTLE.  To  rattle ;  to  make  a  great  noise. 
Shak. 

BERAYED.  (1)  Dressed. 

For  at  they  pasird  along  in  this  array,  the  mnner 
was  that  someone,  berated  like  a  devill,  should  offer 
to  Invade  the  company. 

Ijambard^s  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  334. 

(2)  Dirtied. 

BERAYNE.  To  wet  with  rain.  Hence  gene- 
rally,  to  moisten.    (A.-S.) 

But  teares  beraynde  my  cheekes, 
I  retcbiesse  rent  mine  heare. 

Turbevile't  Ovid,  1567,  f.  IS. 

BERBER.     Barberry,  a  shrub.     Gaw. 

BERBINE.  The  verbena.  Kent.  This  Saxon 
form  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BERCEL.  A  mark  to  shoot  at.  It  is  trans- 
lated  by  me/a,  and  occurs  under  five  different 
forms,  bercelf  beraeel^  bertel,  bysxelle.  bersell, 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  32,  56.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, in  his  additions  to  Boucher,  in  v.  Berselet, 
has  clearly  shown  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  Germ,  bersen,  to  shoot,  and  has  also 
quoted  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  MS.  Harl.  221. 
Its  synonyme  is  obviously  butt,  and  one  is 
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therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  editor 
of  the  Promptorium,  p.  56,  confusing  the  term 
with  that  applied  to  the  ridges  of  a  ploughed 
field.  See  ilsober$er  and  beraauU  in  Roquefort 

BERCELETTUS.  Hounds.  This  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Robion's  Ro- 
mances, p.  60,  and  may  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
interpretation  oibare^iett,  q.  v.  See  Bartletys, 

BERCEN.  The  barton  of  a  house.  This  form 
of  the  word  is  given  in  MS.  Gough,  Wilts,  5, 
as  current  in  Wiltshire. 

BERCHE.    Made  of  iron. 

BERD.  A  beard.  (^.-5.)  "  Maugre  his  herd," 
in  spite  of  him.  **  To  run  in  one's  herd,"  to 
offer  opposition  to.    Langrtqft, 

BERD  ASH.  A  neck.cloth.  The  meaning  of 
this  term  is  doubtfuL  It  occurs  only  in  the 
Guardian. 

BERDE.  (1)  Margin ;  brink.    Prompt,  Parv, 

(2)  A  lady ;  a  young  person.     See  hird. 

BERDYD.     Bearded.     Prompt,  Parv, 

BE  RE.  (1)  A  noise;  a  roar;  aery.   (j^.-S.)  See 
Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  99  ;  Const,  of  Ma- 
sonry, p.  35 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  223 ;  Towne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  109 ;  Kyitg  Alisaunder,  550. 
Thoi  leyde  Befyte,  heryxte  thou  that  y  here  ? 
I  hardeDevyr  a  fowler  beere/ 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  11.38,  f.  114. 

To  make  a  noise.    (J,'S.) 

To  the  pavylown  he  can  hym  wynne. 
And  brevrly  can  he  bera. 

aiS,  Ointab.  Ff.  iL  98,  f.  tt. 

A  bier.  {A.-S.)    **  Broght  on  bere,"  dead. 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  24. 
[4)  A  pillow-case.     Chaucer, 
r5 1  To  bear ;  to  carry.    (A.-S,) 
r6i  A  beard.    Rob,  Gloue. 
7 )  To  bear ;  to  produce. 
[8)  A  bear.    (/^.-5.) 
[9;  To  bear  upon ;  to  allege ;  to  accuse.    Weber. 

See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  354. 
BERe.    a  berry. 

Take  the  Jeuae  of  rewe,  vyneacrt,  and  oyle  of 
roM*,  and  berca  of  lorelle,  and  laye  tbame  to  thl 
htrede.    It  helpet  wonderfully. 

MS.  Uneoln.  Med,  t.  9M. 

BERE-BAG.  One  who  bears  a  bag;  a  term  of 
contempt  applied  by  Minot  to  the  Scotch. 

BEREDE.    To  advise.    Palsgrave. 

BERE-FRANKE.  a  wooden  cage  to  keep  a 
bear  or  boar  in.  See  Wright's  Monastic  Let- 
ters, p.  269. 

BEREING.    Birth. 

BEREN.    To  bear.    (A.-S,) 

BERENGER.    The  name  of  a  bear. 

BBRENT.    To  rent ;  to  tare. 

What  wonder  la  it  then  if  I  bertnt  my  halrei  ? 

MBngtanita  Halicon,  p.  At. 

BERETTA.    a  kind  of  hood  worn  by  priests. 

See  Hall's  Satires,  vr.  7. 
BERFREY.    A  moveable  tower  employed  in 
■ieges,  generally  made  of  wood.    See  Beffiy, 
Aliuundre,  and  his  folk  alle. 
Facte  asailed  heore  wallls, 
Myd  berfi-eifea,  with  alle  gyn, 
Oef  they  myghte  the  ciM  wynne. 

JTyf^      liaaundett  S777. 


BERGH.    a  hill.     Yakeh. 

Thanne  thallow  blcnche  at  a  Urgh, 

PienPUmirkmam^p  US. 

BERGMOTE.  a  court  upon  a  hill,  which  is  heia 
in  Derbyshire  for  deciding  pleas  and  contro- 
versies among  the  miners. 

BERGOMASK.  a  rustic  dance,  framed  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  people  of  Bergamasco,  a  province 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  who  are  ridiculed  as  lie- 
ing  more  clownish  in  their  manners  and  dialect 
than  any  other  people  in  Italy.    Shak. 

BERHEGOR.  Beer-aigre.  In  the  Manners 
and  Household  Expences  of  England,  p.  456. 
mention  is  made  of  *'  vij.  galones  berhegor.** 

BERIALLIS.    Beryls;  precious  stones. 

BERIE.    A  grove ;  a  shady  place.    Harrmgtim. 
Probably  from  A.-S«  bearu,  and  merely  another 
form  of  barrow,  q.  v.     In  the  Prompt.  Parv 
p.  33,  we  have  berwe  and  berowe,  a  shadow. 

BERIE L.  A  burial.  Also  a  tomb,  a  grave. 
See  the  quotation  under  ayere(3) ;  Dial.  Great. 
Moral,  p.  88 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  18  ;  Sevyn  Sages, 
2598.    (A.-S.  byrgels.) 

BERING.  (1)  Birth.    (^.-5) 

(2)  Behaviour.    (A.^S) 

BERINGE-LEPB.    A  basket.    Prtm^t.  Pare. 

BERISPE.  To  disturb.  See  the  notes  on 
Reynard  the  Fox,  p.  191. 

BERKAR.    One  who  barks.    Pron^t,  Parv. 

BERKYN.    To  bark.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BERLINA.    A  pillory.    Jonaon. 

BERLY.    Barry,  an  heraldic  term.    Holme. 

BERME.  Yeast.  (A.-S,)  See  Chaucer,  Cant 
T.  16281 ;  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  lY.  p.  70. 

BERMEN.  Bar-men;  porters  to  a  kitchen. 
{A,'S,)  This  term  is  found  in  Havelok  and 
Ltayamon. 

BERMOOTHES.    The  Bermudas.    Skak. 

BERMUDAS.  A  cant  term  for  certain  obscore 
and  intricate  alleys,  in  which  persons  lodged 
who  had  occasion  to  live  cheap  or  concealed. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  Covent 
Garden.  Bermudae  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco.    Naree. 

BERN.  (1)  A  man ;  a  knight ;  a  noble.    Cf.  Sir 

Degrevant,  500;  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  44; 

Amia  and  Amiloun,  837 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  176. 

O  Brut  that  6«m  bald  of  hand. 

The  Arat  eooquerour  of  Inglani* 

MS  Out.  Vaapaa.  A.  ill.  f.  f. 

(2)  A  balm;  a  chUd.  {A,'S.)  Cf.  Kyng  Ali- 
launder,  7556. 

Tho  Havelok  mlete  lel,  Wellawei  f 

That  erere  was  I  klnget  bam i  Hmvalak,g^. 

(3)  A  bam.    {A,-S,) 

BERNACLE.    A  gag  for  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 
In  bemaela  and  brydell  thou  GOMtreyne 
The  chekyg  of  them  that  nejeh  the  noutbt. 

MS.  AakmaU  61,  f.  110. 

BERNAK.  (1)  The  bamade  goose. 

And  as  the  bamak  in  the  harde  trecb 

MS.  Aahmala  89,  f.  1ML 

(2)  A  bemade,  q.  v.    Pron^t,  Parv. 
BERNERS.    Men  who  stood  vrith  relays  in 

hunting.    They  were  properly  the  men  who 

fed  the  hounda. 
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And  thcnnc  erery  man  that  Ii  thetre*  laf  the 
ftaww  on  foote  and  the  chaoechyeost  and  the 
lyrnDCTv*.  the  whiche  shulde  be  with  hure  boundea, 
and  awayte  upon  hew  yn  a  feyr  grene  there  at  b  a 
cold  ahadewe,  ahoide  atoDden  afnmt  yn  either  ayde 
the  heed  with  roddet,  that  no  hound  come  aboute 
nnr  oil  the  aydea.  MS.  BodU  M6. 
BERNYNDE.    Bnniiiig. 

Manoe  that  aeth  hb  howa  hemifftd§. 
Hath  giete  peryll  to  hym  commynde. 

MS,  Rawlinton  08,  f.  8. 

BEROWE.    A  shadow.    Pron^t.  Part, 
BEBOWNE.    Around ;  round  about. 

Uia  burliche  berde  waa  blody  beroieiM. 

MurU  Arthurt,  OS,  UHeotH,  f.  M. 

BERRIER.    A  thrasher.    North. 

BERRIN.     A  burial ;  a  funeral.     Far.  dial    A 

person  attending  a  funeral  is  called  a  berrmerf 

and  a  grave  a  berrinhole, 
BERRITHATCH.    According  to  Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  in  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor 

of  Cheriton,  co.  Somerset,  this  word  is  used 

for  litter  for  horses. 
BERRY.  (1)  A  gooseberry.    North, 

(2)  To  thrash  com.  North.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  gives  an  Islandic  derivation. 
Berrjing-stede,  the  thrashing  floor. 

(3)  A  herd  of  conies.  A  henl  of  roes  in  the 
the  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  p.  65, 
unless  we  suppose  a  misreading  for  bevy.  We 
have,  however,  berry  in  the  Booke  of  Hunting, 
Lend.  1586. 

(4)  Florio  has,  **  Crotcia  d* deque,  a  suddaine 
showre,  a  storme,  a  tempest,  a  blustring,  a 
berry  or  flaw  of  many  windes  or  stormes  to- 
gether, bringing  violent  showres  of  water." 

(5)  A  borough. 
BERSELET.    A  kind  of  bow  ? 
BERST.  (1)  Bearest. 

(2)  Broke.     Rob.  Gtoue, 

(3    Defect     {A..S.) 

The  levedi,  aore  airad  withalle, 

Ladde  Beves  into  the  halle. 

And  of  everlche  aonde. 

That  him  com  to  honde, 

A  dide  hire  ete  altherferat, 

That  ahe  ne  dede  him  no  hwitt  t 

And  drinke  ferat  of  the  win. 

That  no  poiaoun  waa  therin. 

BtVM  nf  Httmaamn,  p.  75- 
BERT.  (1)  To  perspire.    North. 

(2)  A  beard. 

He  amat  aynother  al  to  wounder. 
That  hya  btrt  cleve  yaoiidcr. 

Oy  <tr  Warwike,  MiddlthUt  MS. 

(3)  Bright. 

BERTHE.     Beareth.    Lydgate. 
BERTHHINGES.     Salvation.    P$.  Cott. 
BERUFFIANISED.    Abused  like  a  ruffian.    A 

term  used  by  Nash,  in  Have  With  You  to 

Saffion  Walden,  1596. 
BERUNGB.    A  burial.    Robton. 
BERWE.  (1)  A  shadow.    Prompt.  Part. 
(2)  To  defend.     {j^-S.) 
BERWHAM.     A  horse-collar.    Prompt.  Part. 
BERYD.     Buried. 

Tberfur  1  will  that  ther  It  beryd  be. 

Kuism  PottU^B,  p.  5. 


BERYEN.    To  defend ;  to  protect. 

BERYLL.     Apparently  some  rope  belonging  to 
a  ship.    See  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  12. 

BERYNE.    AchUd;  a  bairn. 

Allea  a  wafulle  wedowe  that  wanttea  bir  beiyne, 
I  may  werye  and  wepe,  and  wrynge  myne  handya. 
Morte  Jrthuret  Lincoln  MS.  f.  96. 

BERYNG.    The  lap.   Weber, 
BERYNG-CASE.    A  portable  easket. 
There  come  foureclerkea  to  Wyltone  from  ferae  lond. 
With  a  lituU  berffng-cat  full  of  relekca  gode. 

Chron.  Vtlodun,  p.  84. 

BERYNT.    To  bear.     Coo,  Mytt. 

BERYS.    Approaches. 

Tryamowre  to  hym  ber^s. 

And  they  alle  to-braate  ther  aperya. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  81. 

BERYSE.    Berries.     Weber. 
BERY3T.    Beareth. 
BER3E.    A  mount ;  a  hill.     Gaw. 
BES.    Be.    (J.'S.) 

BE  SAGE.    A  portable  bed  carried  by  horses, 
called  besage   horses.    {A.^N.)     The    term 
occurs  in  Arch.  iii.  157 ;  Ordinances  and  Re- 
gulations, pp.  200,  204. 
BESAGUY,    A  two-edged  axe.     {A.-N.) 
Wambraa  with  wlnga  and  rere  bras  therto. 
And  thereon  aette  were  be»agujt*  aiao. 

Qariodes,  ap.  Tri$trem,  p.  375. 

BES  ANT.    A  golden  coin,  so  called  because 
first  coined  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
Its  value  is  differently  estimated,  and  seems 
have  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  sols. 
BESCHADE.    To  shadow. 

The  hy5e  tre  the  grounde  btifchadeth, 
And  every  manni«  herte  gladeth. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  197. 
But  In  tilence  and  in  covert 
Deaireth  for  to  be  betehadid.         JMd.  f.  U4. 

BESCILDIGED.    Accused  of  a  crime.     Ver^ 

etegan. 
BESCORNED.    Despised.     Chaucer. 
BESCRATCHIN.    To  scratch.     Chaucer. 
BESCRO.    To  beshrew. 
BESCUMMER.  To  scatter  ordure.  BenJonson 

spells  it  bescumber. 
BE-SE.    To  see ;  to  behold.     {A.-S.)     Hence 
to  see  to,  to  take  care,  as  in  Const,  of  Ma* 
sonry,  p.  16. 
BESEEK.    To  beseech.    (A.-S.)     A  common 

form  in  early  English.    North. 
BESEEME.    To  seem ;  to  appear.     See  Morte 

d' Arthur,  ii.  235 ;  Ipomydon,  354. 
BESEGIT.    Besieged.     Chaucer. 
BESENE.     Clad;  clothed;  adorned.   See  Hall, 
Henry  VIU.  f.  3 ;  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  50. 
Most  dowtyd  man,  I  am  lyvyng  upon  the  ground. 
Goodly  6e«im0  with  many  a  ryche  garlement. 

Dgb^  Mifateriea,  p.  32. 
He  cam  Into  a  litille  pidyne, 
Alle  rounde  aboute  wel  beMfj/ne 
W  ith  buachls  grene  and  retires  hy^c. 

Gowett  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  40. 
And  waa  with  golde  and  riche  atoola 
Betene  and  bounde  for  the  nonia.  Ibid.  f.  5S 

BESENYS.     Business.     Arch.  xxix.  133. 
BESET.    Placed;  employed;  bestowed.  {A.-S^ 
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Now  me  thTiikyth  yn  my  mode. 
Thou  hASte  welle  be-sett  my  gode. 

M8,  Cmttab.  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  88. 
I  holde  my  kyngdome  welle  besett. 
Be  thou  worse  or  be  thou  belt.    IMd,  L  t47* 
BESETE.     See  Beyeie. 

Hii  worldit  Joye  ben  to  grete. 
Him  thenketh  of  heven  no  ftttet*. 

Oowtr,  MS.  Sue.  Aniiq,  34,  f.  M. 

BESEY.    Bcsecn.    {A.-S,) 

BESHARP.    To  make  haste.     Var,  dial 

BESHET.     Sh*ut  up.     (^.-5.) 

BESHINE.  To  give  light  to.  Thii  it  found 
among  the  obsolete  words  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
fol.  Lond.  1582. 

BESHOTE.     Dirtied.     Lane, 

BESHRADDE.  Cut  into  shreds.  See  Percy's 
Reliques,  p.  279. 

BESHREWE.  To  curse.  (^.-5.)  Generally 
a  milder  form  of  imprecation.  Florio  derives 
the  term  from  the  shrew  mouse,  to  which 
deadly  qualities  were  once  ascrihed.  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6426;  Audeley's  Poems, 
p.  32 ;  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  17. 

BESIDE.  By  the  side  of.  (^.-5.)  Later 
writers  betidet,  as  in  Middleton,  i.  235. 

BESIDERY.    A  kind  of  baking-pear.    Kersey. 

BESIEGED.  A  planet  is  besieged  when  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  two  malevolents.  An 
astrological  term,  so  explained  in  the  Gent. 
Rec.  L  101. 

BESIEN.    To  trouble ;  to  disturb. 

BESIGHT.    Scandal;  offence.   {A.-S.) 

BESISCHIPE.    Activity. 

What  hatt  thon  done  of  hetUeMpe  f 

Gmmt,  MS.  aoe.  jtntiq.  IS4,  f.  1I^ 

BESKUMMER.  To  daub ;  to  besmear.  Somertet. 
BESKYFTE.  Thrust  off.  {A.^S.) 

And  the  was  ever  peaiynge  wery  of  hyro,  and 
fkyne  wold  have  ben  delyverd  of  hym,  for  the  was 
aferd  of  bym  bycauae  he  was  a  devyla  aone,  and  she 
coude  not  btkuftt  hym  by  no  mesne. 

Mortt  dTArthmr,  1.91. 

BESLOBBER.  To  slobber ;  to  render  wet  or 
dirty  by  spilling  over  the  breast.  Beslaoer, 
Brit  BibL  i.  498.  Betlomered,  dirtied,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  476. 

BESLURRY.    To  smear ;  to  defile.   Drayton. 

BESME.  A  besom.  Pon^t.  Parv. 

BESMIRCH.  To  soil ;  to  daub ;  to  smear.  S^aJh. 
Verstegan  has  bemnit,  besmutted,  made  foul ; 
and  Chaucer,  betmotredf  smutted.  (A.-S.) 
Florio,  in  ▼.  CaUgdrt,  gives  the  verbs,  to  besnt, 
Xn  besmoulder.  The  Salopian  dialect  has 
beemudyej  to  dirty. 

BESO.  So  be  it  MmmdetfUe. 

BESOFTE.  Besought  Launfal,  766. 

BESOGNIO.  A  beggar.  {Ital.) 

BESORE.  To  vex ;  to  annoy.  Fleteher. 

BESORT.  (1)  To  suit ;  to  fit  Shak.  See  Lear, 
L  4,  one  of  the  quartos  reading  brfore. 

(2)  Attendance ;  society.  Shak. 

BESPEAKEN.  To  speak  to. 

When  folks  the  htMpeaktn,  curtesly  hem  grete. 

IbMeJIdo*,  p.£V7. 

BESPERPLED.  Sprinkled.  «AU  betpetpUd 
with  blood,''  Morte  d'Arthur,  I  167. 


BESPET.  Spit  upon.  (A.^S.) 

BE-SPREDD.  Overspread. 

The  emperour  went  to  hys  bedd. 

In  dothys  fUlle  ryche  he  was  be-tpredd. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  1301 

BESPRENGYD.   Besprinkled.  SHnner. 

BESPRENT.  Besprinkled.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  91;  Brit  Bibl.  i.  25;  Percv»s 
ReUques,  p.  100 ;  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  30. 

BESPURT.   To  sprout;  to  cast  forth. 

BESQUITB.  Biscuit 
Armour  thel  had  plenty,  and  god  be§9tdi»  to  mete. 

l^attftoff*  Chrmu  p.  IJl. 

BESSELYCHE.    Busily.    This  form  occurs  in 

the  Chron.  Vflodun.  p.  137. 
BESSOME.  To  swim;  to  sail.  {A.-S.) 

Brethly  6e«SMM»  with  byire  In  berynes  sallies. 

MmU  jifthur0,  Uneolm  MS.  t  VL 

BESSY.  Female  bedlamites  were  called  Bess 
o'  Bedlams,  and  the  term  is  not  quite  obso- 
lete, being  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  the 
provinces  to  vagrants  of  that  sex.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
sword  and  plough  dances.  *' Don't  be  a 
Bessy,"  said  to  a  man  who  interferes  with 
women's  business.  Bessy-bad,  a  person  who 
is  fond  of  childish  amusements. 

BEST.  A  beast ;  an  animal  {A..N.)  An  insect 
would  be  termed  a  beast,  as,  *'  bee,  a  beste," 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  27. 

BESTAD.  Circumstanced;  situated.  (^.-S.) 
Sometimes  in  an  ill  sense,  distressed ;  and  in 
later  writers,  provided.  Cf.  Prompt  Parv. 
p.  33 ;  Gov.  Myst.  pp.  77,  329 ;  Robin  Hood, 
i.  26 ;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  5069 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Rose,  1227,  5796;  Hoccleve's  Poems,  p.  36. 

BESTARRED.  Covered  with  stars. 

Buimtrtd  over  with  a  few 
Dyamond  drops  of  morning  dew. 

Muamntm  DtUeUt,  Id56. 

BESTE.    Deer.    Sititm. 

BESTEZ.  Beasto.   See  Sir  Perceval,  176.  Now 

a  common  vulgarism. 
BESTIALL.  Cattle.  Sometimes  a  beast,  and 
occasionally  used  as  an  adjective.  The  word 
is  variously  spelt  Cf.  Maundevile's  Travels, 
pp.  224,  284;  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  147,  152; 
Holinshed,  Desc  Scot  pp.  11,  14 ;  Anc  Code 
of  MiL  Laws,  p.  15. 

And  eek  of  that  thou  herdcet  say. 
To  take  a  mannis  herte  awey. 
And  sette  ther  a  be^tialla. 

Osttwr,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  <7. 

BESTIALLICKE.    Beastly.     Chaucer. 
BESTLY.    Belonging  to  a  beast    Chaucer. 
BESTOIKE.    To  betray.    This  is  given  in  the 
old  dictionaries,  but  is  perhaps  an  error  for 
bewwike,  q.  v. 
BESTOW.    To  lay  up ;  to  put  out  of  the  wav ; 
to  stow  away.    Eatt.    Hence,  to  commit  siii- 
cide.  Line.    Forby  gives  it  the  meaning,  "  to 
deliver  a  woman,"  the  sense  it  bean  in  the 
following  passage. 

And  Jofiiane,  Crist  here  bemilde! 
In  a  wode  was  butmida  of  chllde. 

AtfMtq^HaMrotifi.p.  UH 

BESTRACT.    Mad.    MUge. 
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BESTRAUGHT.  Mad ;  distracted.    See  Percy's 

Reliquea,  p.  49 ;  Nomenclator,  pp.  423,  424. 
BESTUD.    To  ornament  with  studs. 
BESTTLTNESSB.    Bestiality.  Prompt,  Parv. 
BESWIKS.    To  betray ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive. 
(^.-&)     Cf.  Kyng  Horn,  296  ;  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i  114,  241;  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  10;  Kyng 
AUsaimder,  4609,  4727;   Richard  Ck>er  de 
Lion,  5918 ;  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  158 ; 
Leg.  CathoL  p.  79 ;  Arthoor  and  Merlin,  p.  60 ; 
Scryn  Sages,  2500 ;  Langtoft,  p.  273. 
WhrKof  the»bipplt  they  ItUwUkt, 
Th«c  pmmtn  by  the  ooatU  there. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq   134,  f.  41 
I  fynde  coumplc  In  a  cronlcle 
or  hen  th*t  lore  ao  hmwikt.  JUd,  f.  43. 

or  a  poyione  whlche  they  dronke. 
They  hadden  that  they  han  henovnlm.    Ibid,  f.  &S. 
In  wommannysche  voi*  thay  tynge 
With  nnotcs  or  wo  gret  likynge, 
or  Mich  roesure,ortiich  mualke, 
WbcroT  the  aehippet  thay  bt/»wik; 

Cower,  MS.  Bodl.  894,  f.  II. 
What  hare  I  done  a;cyn  thi  like. 
That  thua  woldes  me  biewikt. 

Cmrear  Mundi,  MS.  OM  Trin.  Cantnb.  1. 19. 

BEST.    Busy.    (^.-5.) 
BESYTTYN.    To  set  in  order.    Prompt.  Parv, 
BET.  (1)  Better.  {A.-S.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
7533;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  110 ;  Ellis's 
Met.  Rom.  iiL  293 ;  Soogs  and  Carols,  xt.  ; 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  389 ;  Thynne*s  Debate, 
p.  20 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  107 ;  Assemble  of  Foules, 
451 ;  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
Upon  the  morowe  the  day  waa  set. 
The  kyng  hym  purveyde  welle  the  het. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  11.39,  r.  947- 

2)  To  abate.    Scott, 

3)  Kindled.     Weber, 

(4)  Beaten.  Toumeky  Mytt,  It  occurs  also  in 
thii  sense  in  Palsgrave's  Aoolastus,  1540. 

(5)  Bettered ;  improved.     Weber. 

(6)  Promised.     {A^S.) 

Gif  thou  wilt  holden  that  thou  me  bet. 
That  Ich  shall  wed  that  maiden  tweet. 

mti^e  Met,  Rom,  IL  327. 

(7)  To  pray.     Skvmer, 

(8)  *'  Go  bet,"  an  old  hunting  cry,  often  intro- 
doced  in  a  more  general  sense.  See  Songs  and 
Carols,  XT. ;  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  i  58 ;  Cluiucer, 
Cant.  T.  12601 ;  Leg.  of  Dido,  288  ;  TyrwhiU's 
Notes,  p.  278 ;  Ri^n's  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  46. 
The  phrase  is  mentioned  by  Bemers  in  the 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,  and  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  go  akmg. 

BETAKE.  To  give ;  to  recommend  to.  {A.-S,) 
See  Gov.  Myst.  p.  72 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  144 ; 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  3748,  8037. 

BETALK.  To  tell;  to  count;  to  give  an  ac- 
count.    Drayton, 

BETATTERED.    Dressed  in  ragged  clothes. 

BETAUGHTE.  Gave  up;  recommended  to. 
See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  63 ;  Rom.  of  the 
Roie,  4438;  Langtoft,  p.  126.  It  is  appa- 
rently  used  in  the  sense  of  taught  in  Torrent 
of  Portugal,  p.  70. 

BETAYNE.  The  herb  betony.  See  a  receipt 
qnoffied  in  Prompt.  Parr.  p.  232,  and  p.  34. 


I 


BETE.  (1)  To  amend;  to  heal;  to  abate.  (>^..5.) 
"Bete  my  bale,"  amend  my  misfortune. 
<*  Bete  his  need,"  satisfy  his  need.  Very  fre- 
quently applied  to  fire,  to  mend  it;  in  the 
provincial  dialects,  to  light,  to  make  a  fire. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has,  *'  to  beet  the 
fire,  i.  e.  in  Kent,  to  mend  the  fire,  or  supply 
it  with  fiiel ;  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
supplying  of  a  kill  with  straw  for  the  drying 
of  mdt,  where  some  beater  nyist  constantly 
attend  to  beet,  i.  e.  to  put  fresh  straw  into 
the  mouth  of  the  kill."  Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  657;  Sevyn  Sages,  2123;  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  131 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  278 ;  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  49 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  7 ;  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 439 ;  Isumbras,  764. 

(2)  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready.    (A.-S.) 

?3)ToheaL    (A.N,) 

(4)  Beaten.  Hoccleve,  Often,  worked,  em- 
broidered, as  in  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome» 
182;  Skelton,  u.  302. 

(5)  Help;  assistance.   Skinner, 

(6)  To  beat.    (A.-S.) 

(7)  To  walk  up  and  down.  See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  7.  It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  sports- 
men.   See  Gent.  Rec. 

(8^  Bit.    Cot,  MyH, 

(9;  A  proper  name.   Prompt.  Parv.    The  Latm 

corresponding  to  it  is  Beatrix. 
BETECHE.  To  deliver  up ;  to  give  up.  (A.-S.^ 
See  Tyrwhitt's  notes  to  Chaucer,  iv.  292; 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  70 ;  Langtoft,  p.  299. 
Farewelle,  he  seyde,  my  dere  aone. 
The  Padur  or  hevyn  beteehe  y  the. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  il.  38,  t.  49 
That  yche  shepard  jyveth  no  gode  kei>e 
That  beteeheth  the  wuire  hys  ahepe. 

MS.  Hart.  I7OI,  f.79- 

BETEEM.    To  bestow,  give,  afford,  or  allow ; 
probably  from  teem^  to  pour  forth.    Also,  to 
deign,  to  endure.     Naree. 
BETEL.    A  hammer. 

Wyht  guylc  a  betel  be  he  smyten. 

Wright**  Latin  Storiett  p.  89. 

BETELLE.    To  deceive;   to  mislead.  (A.-S.) 

BETEN.    Worked ;  embroidered.  (A.-N.)   See 
Hall,  Henry  YI.  f.  7;  Syr  Gaw. 

BETENDING.  Concerning;  relating  to.  Yorkih, 

BETH.    Be ;  are ;  be  ye.  (A.-S,) 

BETHE.    Both.     Weber. 

BETHEED.    Prospered.     Verttegan. 

B£THEKYS.    Betwixt. 

BETHEN.    Both. 

And  In  hit  loode  blihoppla  tweine, 
Swithe  Dobulle  men  thel  weren  beihen. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  S8. 

BETHINK.  (1)  To  grudge.    Somerset, 
(2)  To  recollect.  North,    We  have  bithenche  in 
Weber,  and  bithmke  in  Wright's  Purgatory, 
p.   149.    Palsgrave  has  bethynkyng  in  the 
sense  of  eongideration, 
BETHRAL.    To  enthral.     Spenser, 

BETH  WINE.    The  wild  clematis.     /.  Wight, 
BETID.    Happened.  (A,'S.) 
BETINED.     Hedged  about.     Verttegan, 
BETIT.    Hath  happened.  ElUt. 
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BETLE.    Soft;  fitted  for  cultivation,  a  term 

applied  to  land.   North. 
BETOATLED.    Imbecile;  stupid.     Devon. 
BETOKE.    Gave;  recommended.   {A.-S.) 
BETOSSEl).    Troubled.    Shak, 
BETOUSE.    To  drag  about.    Noah. 
BETRAITOR.    To  call  one  traitor.     See  the 

State  Papers,  ill.  262. 
BETRAPPE.      To  entrap;  to  ensnare.     See 

Morte  d*.\.rthur,  ii.  396 ;  bitrappet  Lydgate, 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  27. 
BETRASH.     To  betray;  (^.-M)     Spelt  also 

beiraiae.    See  Tundale,  p.  136;  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  1520;  Langtoft,  pp.  156,  255. 
By  grace  only  yf  he  may  aicape. 
Or  detb  bUraitihe  him  with  hig  sodeyne  rape. 

L^dgat9t  MS.  Sue.  JtUiq,  134,  f.  99. 

BETRAST.    Trust.     Weber. 
BETRAX.    A  battlement.    Prompt.  Part, 
BETRAYNE.    Betrayed ;  pUycd  false. 
But,  tyr,  he  Mytle.  for  certente. 
Your  qucne  hath  you  bttrairnt. 

Sir  Ttyam'-ure,  ]0S. 

BETRAYSSHE.  Palsgrave  has,  "  I  betraynhe 
(Lydgate)  I  go  aboute  the  stretes  of  a  toivne 
or  cytie,  je  traetuMe;"  and  he  adds,  "this 
verbe  is  nat  yet  taken  in  comen  use." 

BETRED.    Prevailed;  conquered. 

BETREINT.    Sprinkled.    Skinner. 

BETRIM.    To  adorn ;  to  deck.    Shak. 

BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  in  Venice, 
worth  about  a  farthing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  x.  42. 

BETT.  To  pare  the  tuif  with  a  breast-plough. 
Herefordth. 

BETTAXE.    A  pickaxe.    Devon. 

BETTE.   (1)  Good.    Herrfordah. 

(2)  Better.  {A.-S.)  See  Octovian,  1073 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7008. 

BETTEE.  An  engine  used  by  thieves  in  wrench- 
ing open  doors.    Biount. 

BETTELYNGES.    Battles.     Latimer. 

BETTER.  More.  Var.  dial.  The  glossaries 
give  bettermert  better;  and  bettermoat,  the 
best.  Or  very  nearly  the  best. 

BETTER-CHEAP.  Cheaper.  *' I  cannot  afford 
it  better  cheap^  or  for  a  lesser  price."   HoweU, 

BETTE  RNESS.    Superior.    North. 

BETTRE.    Better.    (^.-&) 

BETTY-TIT.    The  titmouse.    Suffolk. 

BETWAN.  An  open  wicker  bottle  or  strainer, 
put  over  the  vent-hole  in  brewing  to  prevent 
the  grains  of  malt  passing  through.  North. 

BETWATTLED.  Ck>nfounded;  stupified;  in- 
fatuated ;  in  a  distressed  and  confused  state 
of  mind.     Var.  diaL 

BETWEEN.  Sometimes  used  elliptically,  thia 
time  being  understood.  Between  whUea,  in 
the  intervaL  Betwixt  and  between^  some- 
where between  the  two  extremities ;  in  some 
places  used  for  exactly  the  middle  point. 

BETWIT.    To  taunt;  to  upbraid.   Var. dial 

BETWIXEN.    Between.    (A.^S.) 

BETYD.    To  betide ;  to  happen. 

BETYN.     Bitten. 

BETYNG-CANDLS.    A  candle  made  of  resin 


and  pitch.  See  old  accounts  quoted  in  Sharp's 
Gov.  Myst.  p.  187. 

BETYNGE.  A  rod,  any  instrument  of  punish- 
ment.    Prompt.  Parv, 

BEUFE.     Buff. 

BEUK.    A  book.    North. 

BEVEL.  (1)  A  sloped  surface  in  masonry. 
Also  a  verb,  to  cut  an  angle.  Any  slope  is 
called  a  beifel  in  some  dialects.  "Though 
they  themselves  be  bevel,"  bent  in  an  angle, 
Shak.  Sonn.  121,  or  rather  perh^n  as  Kennett 
explains  the  word  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  to 
run  askew  in  length,  or  depart  from  a  true 
level"  Beveling,  the  sloping  part  of  a  wall. 
Arch.  xi.  233. 

(2)  A  violent  push  or  stroke.    North. 

(3)  A  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  car- 
peaten,  moveable  on  a  centre,  that  can  be 
set  to  any  angle.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bweau. 

BEVER.  (1)  An  intermediate  refreshment  lie- 
tween  breakfsst  and  dinner.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  afternoon  snack  of  hanest- 
men  and  other  labourers,  and  perhaps  may  be 
explained  more  correctly  as  any  refreshment 
taken  between  the  regular  meals.  See  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  i.  20 ;  Ford,  L  392;  Florio, 
in  V.  Merenda ;  Cooper,  in  v.  Antectmium  ; 
Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  1 8 ;  Nomen- 
cUtor,  p.  79;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  42; 
Howell,  sect.  43 ;  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  427, 
v.  141.  Sometimes  refreshments  of  drink,  or 
drinkings,  were  called  bevera;  but  potations 
were  not  bevera^  as  Mr.  Dyce  asserts. 

(2)  To  tremble ;  to  quiver.  North.  See  Brocket! 
and  Palmer.  Beveren  is  wrongly  explained 
"  flowing "  in  Sjrr  Gawayne,  as  will  appear 
from  Morte  d'Arthur.  L  22.  It  is  possibly 
from  A.-S.  b^ian. 

BEVERACHE.     Drink;  Uquor.    It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  drink,  says  one  editor, 
when  making  a  bargain.     Is  this  fashion 
obsolete  ? 
Athonk  1  waa  ful  lore  y-awonke. 
The  be9eru€k»  mo»te  nethca  ben  thronke. 

MS.  Addit.  11307.  f.  M. 

BEVERAGE.  Heame,  gloss.  Rob.  Glouc  p.  623,  i, 
explains  beverage,  "beveridge,  reward,  con-  j 
sequence,"  and  he  adds  that  it  is  "a  word 
now  in  use  for  a  refreshment  between  dinner  : 
and  supper,  and  we  use  the  word  when  any  ; 
one  pays  for  wearing  new  doaths."    That  it  , 
is  synonymous  with  bever  appears  clearly  from  i 
Holinshed,  Descr.  Scot.  p.  22.    As  to  the 
other  meaning, "  beveridge  money  "  is  still  de- 
manded on  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  forfeit  is  a  button  cut  off  from  | 
them  if  the  wearer  is  so  injudicious  as  to  refuse.  ' 
In  Devon,  a  composition  of  cider,  water,  and 
spice,  is  called  beverage. 
BEVETENE.    Beaver? 

He  toe  hU  hfvetent  hat. 
With  pal  that  waa  biweved. 

MS.  BodL  85».  r.  10. 
BEVISE.    To  consider. 

But  for  all  that,  ;it  cnuthe  he  not 
Be«<M  bimi.Ife  whiche  waa  the  be^teu 

Goiffrr,  MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  134,  t  Si. 
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BEYTSH.    To  fall  headlong.    North. 

BEVY.  Properly,  a  cOtapany  of  roebucka.  A 
flock  of  qoaila  waa  also  called  a  bevy,  aa  ap- 
pears fipom  MS.  Porkiogton  10 ;  and  Florio, 
in  T.  Caetf/A,  appliea  the  tenn  to  pheasants. 
In  an  old  fist  of  companies  of  animals  in 
Jnnii  Etym.  in  t.  Cfttrre,  *'  a  bevey  of  ladiea  " 
is  inserted ;  and  Grey  has  fully  illustrated  the 
phrase.  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  iL  74.  The 
fiat  of  the  roebuck  and  roe  was  called  beyy- 
grcase.  See  Dryden'a  Twici,  p.  21 ;  Gent. 
BeciL77. 

BEWAILE.    To  cause ;  to  compass.     Spenaer, 

BEWAND.    Wrapped  up.     Ventegwu.   (//.-&) 

BEWANNB.    Collected?    {A,-S.) 

Tluj  lud  vtlthe  more  wane  thane  thay  ever  teuvime. 

MS.  Uncutn  A.  1. 17.  f.  231. 

BEWAPED.    Astonished. 

The  porter  wu  el  tMwmped  t 

Abu !  queth  he.  Is  Beve«  aacAped  f 

Bevr§  nf  Hnmtnun,  p.  08. 

BEWARED.     Spent;  expended.    Skinner. 

BEWE.  (1)  Driuk;  Uquor. 

(2)  To  bow ;  to  obey.    See  the  Thornton  Bo- 

mances,  p.  68. 
BEWED.    To  wed ;  to  unite.     Fairfax, 
BEWELD.     To  wield.     AUo,  to  govern,  to 


All  which  (too  Import  that  he  was  a  notable  giant, 
and  a  man  uf  great  kttture  and  strength ,  to  wrare 
loeh  Vk  armour,  and  bewrld  bo  heavie  a  lance. 
•^  Harrison**  Dmteription  of  Brifain«t  p.  9. 

BEWENDED.    Turned  about.    Vertteffon, 
BEWEPE.    To  weep ;  to  lament.    See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  5121 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  L  763 ; 
Halt,  Henry  lY.  f.  13.   Shakespeare  also  has 
UiewcmL 
BBWES.    Boughs. 
BEWET.    Wet ;  moist. 

And  ladly  gan  biholde  upon  my  ehere. 
That  to  waa  with  teres  alle  bewet, 

Oeekve,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  885. 

BEWETB.    Beanty. 

BEWFRAT.     Sec  Betfrey. 

BEWGLE.  A  bulL  Hauis.  Also  an  archaism, 
under  the  form  brngle. 

BEWHISPER.    To  whisper.    Fairfax. 

BEWHIVERED.  Bewildered;  frightened.  Devon. 

BEWIBLD.    To  manage ;  to  sway. 

BEWITS.  The  leathers  with  which  the  bells 
areftatened  to  the  legs  of  a  hawk.  Accord- 
ing to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec.  iL  61,  the  term  in- 
clndea  the  bells  and  leathers. 

BE WLY.    Shining ;  having  a  lustre.    Wafw. 

BEWME.     Bohemia. 

And  some  of  gret  perils  were. 
The  aewe  glse  of  Jtouinc  there. 

Gvwer.  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  S45. 

BEWOND.    Imposed  upon;  puzzled;  embar- 
rassed.   (A.'S.) 
BEWORD.    To  report 

Wee  mused  all  what  wouI«l  hereof  bmrortt. 

Th^nne't  Debate,  p.  61. 

BEWPERE.    A  companion. 

BEW  RAP.     To  wrap  up ;  to  enfold.    See  Hall, 

Richard  III.  f.  3. 
BEWRAY.  (I)  To  discover;  to  betray,  but  not 


necessarily  for  bad  or  treacherous  purposes  t 
to  accuse.  (^.-5.)  In  very  old  works  it  oc- 
curs under  the  forms  bevrey,  bewrie,  bewrighe, 
bewye,  Ace  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  5193, 
9747  ;  Troilus  and  Creseide^,  ii.  537  ;  Wright's 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  325;  Donee's  Illustrations, 
U.  26 ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  160 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  476 ;  Anc.  Poet  Tr.  p.  10. 
Hardely,  syr,  thou  mayste  aafely  to  me  say. 
For  certys  y  wylle  the  not  bewrpe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.38,  f.  141. 
Here  ys  no  dwellyng  for  us  to  woniie, 
We  ben  bewr^ed  to  the  einperowre.   /bid,  f.  187* 
Tyll  at  the  last  she  waa  aspled, 
And  unto  the  buaahop  she  was  beieritd. 

MS.  UmU  416,  f.  L 

(2)  To  defile  with  ordure. 
BEWRECKE.    Revenged.    Skinner. 
BEWTEE.    Beauty.    Mtmndemie. 
BEWTESE.    Civilities ;  ceremonies.    Jlitton. 
BEWUNUS.    Enfolded ;  entwined.    (^..^.) 

Si  then  on  that  like  place. 
To  heng  Jewea  thel  made  solace  i 
That  catelle  was  wo  begon. 
So  bewun%u  was  never  non. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  83. 

BEY.  (1)  An  ornament  for  the  neck ;  any  orna- 
ment [yi.'S.) 

That  maydene,  brighteals  goldene  bap, 
Whennescho  the  geauni  heved  sey, 
Fulle  wele  acho  It  kende. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1. 17.  f.  104. 

(2)  Bowed? 

The  wo\(bep  a-doun  hb  brest. 
And  gon  to  fdkeu  harde  and  stronge. 

Ji«/ig.ifn<iQ.  U.S79. 

(3)  An  OX  ? 

And  aa  concemyng  6efe,  all  lEite  bajft,  excepte  a 
very  ITewe  for  the  howse,  be  sold,  and  mych  of 
the  stuf  of  howahold  b  conveyd  awey.  WrigkCt 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  151. 

(4)  A  bov.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BEY  APED.    Cheated.    Skinner. 
BEYATE.    To  beget    (A.-S.) 

BE  YE.  (1)  To  aby;  to  revenge;  to  atone  for. 

Ritaon. 
(2)  To  buy.    (A.'SJ\    See  Octovian,  388,  805 ; 
GesU  Rom.  p.  246. 

So  many  schulden  bspe  and  telle. 

Gawsr,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  81 

3)  Both.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  47. 

4)  A  bee.     iovertlale. 

BEYETE.  (1)  Obtaining;  gaining;  accomplish- 
ment In  the  following  passage,  MS.  BodL 
294  has  biiete.    See  Beaete  and  Beiete. 

His  worldes  Jnyes  beo  ao  great, 
Hym  thynketh  of  heven  no  benate. 

Gower,  ed.  1A32,  f.  93. 

(2)  Begotten.    (A.»S.) 
BEYGHED.     Bowed;  bent     Weber. 
BEYKE.    To  beek ;  to  warm.    Ritson. 
BEYKYNGE.     Stretching.     Prompt.  Parv. 
BEYLD.    To  protect ;  to  shelter. 
Jhesu  that  ef  hevena  kyng, 
Gyff  us  alle  his  biyssyng, 
And  6cy/d  us  in  his  boure. 

MS.  L'nvuU,  A.  I.  17.   f.  I.ISL 

BEYNE.      Quickly.     See    Kyng    Horn.   S92. 
Beynene  occurs  in  the  Prompt  Parv.  p.  lid. 
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tnnalatcd  by  Vivar;  and  beyn^  p.  29,  pliant, 
flexible. 
BEYNSTEYLLYS.      See  a  curious  burlesque 

printed  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
BEYRE.    Bare.    So  explained  by  Hearne,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  misreading  in  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  197. 
BEYS.    Art.    {J,-S,) 

Thou  be^  nerer  trayed  for  roe. 
For  with  me  I  rede  the  wende. 

MS,  Contob,  Ff.  v.  48. 

BEYSCHATT.    A  bishop.    This  unusual  form 
occuis  in  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 
BEYTE.    (1)  A  sharper.    North. 
(2)  A  bait ;  a  snare. 

Thyi  worlde  yi  but  the  fendyi  beifte. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  46. 

BEYTH.    Were.    (A.S.) 

Alle  that  In  the  felde  httv*h 
That  thya  grete  mervelle  scythe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  M?. 

BEYTON.  (1)  Beat.    Tundale,  p.  17. 

^2)  To  bait.     Prompt,  Parv. 

BEZ.    Be ;  is.  (^..&) 

The  quarten  wer  aent  to  henije  at  four  citrs. 
So  ia  he  worth  be  achent,  who  ao  traytour  be%. 

JjongtoftM  Chrtm,  p.  9M4. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar ;  a  scoundrel,  a  term  of 
reproach  frequently  used  by  the  old  drama- 
tists. {ItaL)  See  Cotgrave,  xny.  Jiuotufnei 
Middkton's  Works,  i.  240 ;  Malone's  Shake- 
speare,  xvii.  224. 

BEZZLE.  (1)  To  drink  hard ;  to  tipple.  Bezxied, 
besotted.  Hence,  to  squander  riotously,  pro- 
perly in  drinking ;  to  ^  aste ;  to  embezzle. 
See  Webster's  Works,  iv.  55  ;  Middleton,  iiL 
152 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  149. 

(2)  A  drunkard. 
Oh  me  i  what  oddt  there  leemcth  'twlxt  their  cheer 
And  the  awoln  bazzi*  at  an  alehouse  fire. 

Hatr»  Satirti,  v.  i. 

BEZZLED.    Turned,  blunted,  appUed  to  the 

edge  of  a  tool.   Suffolk, 
BEjETE.  Obtaining ;  accomplishment. 

So  that  they  lotte  the  be^et* 

Of  worthipe  and  of  worldls  peea. 

Gowvt  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  96. 

BI.  Bu  or  be-  is  a  very  common  prefix  to  verbs 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  chiefly 
an  intensative  power,  although  it  modifies  the 
meaning  in  various  degrees.  Many  verbs  are 
no  longer  known  except  in  this  compound 
form.  Wrighfs  glost,  to  Piers  Ploughman. 
BI.  Town ;  village.   (Don.) 

Balder  bem  waa  non  In  6i, 
Hia  name  waahoten  air  Gil. 

G^  qf  WarwikVt  P«  267* 

BIACON-WEED.  The  plant  goosefoot.  Donet, 
BIALACOIL.  Courteous  reception.  {A,-N,) 
BIAT.  A  leather  strap  worn  over  the  shoulders, 
a  sort  of  drag-harness  used  by  miners  to  draw 
the  produce  of  the  mine  to  the  shaft.  Cotgrave 
describes  it  '*  a  kind  of  British  course  garment 
or  jacket  wome  loose  over  other  apparrelL" 
BIAZ.    Id  a  sloping  manner.    Biace,  a  slope,  a 
bias.   HoUyband,  Palsgrave  has,  "  bgat  of  an 
boae,  bias." 
BIB.  (1)  To  drink.    North.    A  common  term. 


Cf.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58 ;  Chester  Playt, 
i.  124.  Bibacitie,  drunkenness,  occurs  in  the 
Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  418 ;  and  Florio  says,  bibbe  is  a 
child's  term  for  drink,  in  v.  Bombo 

(2)  A  fish,  gadu8  barbatut, 

BIBBED.  Drunk.   Chaucer, 

BIBBER.  (1)  A  drinker.    Naree. 

(2)  To  tremble.  Kent.  This  seems  to  be  merely 
another  form  of  bever,  q.  v. 

BIBBLE.  To  drink;  to  tipple.  West,  Skelton 
uses  the  term,  L  112,  spelt  bgbglL  Hence 
bibblerf  a  tippler.  Forby  explains  bibble,  "  to 
eat  like  a  duck,  gathering  its  food  from  water, 
and  taking  up  both  together."  Hence  bibbU^ 
babble^  inconsistent  chatter  or  nonsense,  a 
term  which  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  seve- 
ral other  writers.  See  Billingsly's  Brachy- 
Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  203 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  272. 

BIBLE.  A  great  book.  (A.-N,)  The  term  waa 
constantly  used  without  any  reference  to  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  several  superstitions 
that  have  reference  to  the  Bible ;  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  method  of  divination 
by  Bible  and  key,  a  curious  instance  of  which 
has  occurred  very  recently,  and  is  described 
in  the  Times,  March  2d,  1844.  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  is  given  by  Forby,  iL  398. 

BIBLE-CLERKSHIP.  A  very  ancient  scholar- 
ship  in  the  Universities,  so  called  because  the 
student  who  was  promoted  to  that  office  was 
ei\joined  to  read  the  Bible  at  meal-times. 

BICACHE.  To  deceive.  Bicaught,  deceived. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  258,  4815;  Sewn 
Sages,  266,  2188;  Kyng  of  Tars,  48*1; 
Wright's  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  90;  Arthour  and 
Merlin,  p.  12,  bicought. 

What  man  that  the  wedde  achalle. 
Than  la  he  nought  btftaught. 

The  Gandt  W\f^  p.  12. 

BICANE.  A  kind  of  grape.  SHivmt, 
BI-CAS.    By  chance. 
BICCHE.  A  bitch.  {A,-N^ 
BICH.  Pitch. 

Aae-tlt  he  let  felle  a  led 

Ful  of  6ieA  and  of  ftreinston. 

And  hot  led  let  falle  theron. 

B«vt»  of  Hnmtoun,  p.  1S8. 

BI-CHARRID.  Overturned ;  deceived.  (A.  S.) 
See  the  example  under  Amarridf  and  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  278. 

BICHAUNTE.  To  enchant? 

And  the  heldett  tn  biehaunte 
Yong  manne*  luve  for  to  haunte. 

Arthpur  antt  MeHin,  p.  S. 

BICHE.    A  kind  of  fur,  the  skin  of  the  female 

deer. 
BICHED-BONES.  Dice.  The  term  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12590,  the  MSS.  reading 
differently.  See  Tyrwhitt's  notes,  p.  277; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  241. 
BICHE-SONE.  A  term  of  reproach,  still  used 
in  the  transposed  form.  See  some  curious 
Latin  lines,  in  which  bgchewn  occurs,  in 
Lelandi  Itin.  vi.  130. 

Biekt-9on«  /  thou  drawcf t  amla, 
Thou  ichalt  aUgge  it  y-w|sf 

Jrtkew  ami  trarlln,  p,  319 
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BICIS.    Vices.    ApoL  LoH 

BICK.    A  wooden  bottle  or  cask  in  which  beer 

is  carried  into  the  harvest  fields.     Norf. 
BICKER.   (1)  To  fight ;  to  quarrel ;  to  act  with 

hostility.     See  Bikere. 

(2)  To  clatter ;  to  hasten.    North, 

(3)  A  short  race.    North. 

(4)  A  small  wooden  dish,  made  of  staves  and 
hoops  like  a  tub.  North,  Also  a  tumbler 
giass,  in  which  sense  it  is  merely  another  form 
of  beaker^  q.  v. 

BICKERMENT.    Conflict. 
BICKORN.     An  anvil  with  a  bickem,  or  beak- 
iron.     Sec  Arch.  xvii.  292 ;  Howell,  sect,  51. 
BI-CLEPT.    Embraced.    (A.-S.) 

Everich  other  with  icheld  bUUpt, 
And  fro  otbcr  deates  kept. 

Arthaur  and  Merlin,  p.  89S. 
And  iodeyii«ly»  er  ache  it  witte, 
MeUpu  In  agnit  he  hire  kiste. 

GoiMT.  MS,  8oc,  Antiq.  134.  f.  44. 

BICLOSED.    Enclosed. 

The  knjght  in  the  mede  hadde  o  maner, 

Al  6irlMcd  with  o  river.  Savpn  Bug—,  788. 

BICLUPPES.    Translated  by  eole  in  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  of  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  Reliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  83.    Embraces  ? 
BICOLLEDE.     Blackened. 
He  made  foule  there. 
And  Wco^Mto  is  iwere.       Kifng  Horn,  1078* 

BICOMEN.    Became.  (A,-S,) 

BICORNED.  Double-horned.  See  Richardson, 
and  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  194. 

BID.  (1)  To  invite,  StiU  used  in  the  North, 
especially  with  reference  to  an  invitation  to  a 
funeral,  which  is  termed  a  bidding.  Two  or 
four  people,  called  bidders,  are  sent  about 
to  invite  the  friends,  and  distribute  the 
mourning.  To  "  bid  the  base,"  to  challenge 
an  encounter,  originally,  at  the  game  of  pri- 
soner's base,  but  applied  in  various  ways. 

(2)  To  pray.  North.  To  bid  the  beads,  to  say 
prayers.  Also,  to  entreat,  as  in  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  iii.  165. 

(3)  Both.    SHrmer.' 

BID-ALE.  The  invitation  of  friends  to  drink 
ale  at  the  house  of  some  poor  man,  who 
thereby  hopes  a  charitable  distribution  for  his 
relief;  still  in  use  in  the  west  of  England. 
Blount,  ed.  1691.  The  custom  is  still  in  vogue 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  weddings, 
when  a  coUection  is  frequently  made  for  a 
portionless  bride. 
BIDAWETH.    Dawns ;  breaks. 

Ther  Is  no  day  whiche  hem  bidawtth. 
No  more  the  sunne  than  the  mone. 

Gower,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  130. 

BIDCOCK.    The  water-rail.    Drayton. 

BIDDABLE.    Obedient;  tractable.    North. 

BIDDE.     SeeBede.    (A,'S.) 

BIDDER.    A  petitioner.     {A.-S.) 

BIDDING-PRAYER.  The  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  benefactors  in  Popish  times,  said  before  the 
sermon.  The  form  may  be  seen  in  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  624. 

BIDDY.  (1)  A  louse.    North, 


(2)  A  chicken.     Var.  dial. 

BIDDY-BASE.  Prisoner's  base.  Line.  Kcnnet, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033,  gives  the  term  bitty-biine 

for  this  game;  and  biUy-batB  is  sometmics 

heard. 
BIDDY'S-EYES.    The  pansy.     Somerset. 
BIDE.  (1)  To  dwell;   to  remain;    to    abide. 

Var.  dial.    "  In  the  fyld  byddythe  he,"  Toi  rent 

of  Portugal,  p.  22. 

(2)  To  wait;  to  bear;  to  endure.  Var.  dial. 
"Bydene,"  borne,  obeyed,  Plumpton  Cor- 
respondence, p.  108. 

(3)  To  require.    North. 

BIDELVE.    To  bury.  {A,'S.)    See  the  Sevyn 
Sages,  1374 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  116. 
No  schal  ther  never  no  Justise 
The  6M«/m  on  ony  wise. 

Artfuivr  and  Merlin,  p.  30. 

BIDENE.     See  Bedene.    Cf.  Langtoft,  p.  45 ; 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  15. 
BIDE-OWE.  Explained  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  "  to  be  punished,  or  suffer  punishment." 

Ray  says,  pcenas  dare,  and  it  is  given  by 

Browne  as  current  in  his  time  in  Norfolk. 

It  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  with 

bidowe,  q.  v. 
BIDET.    A  small  horse.    (Fr.) 
BID-HOOK.    A  kind  of  hook  belonging  to  a 

boat.    See  Dekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  p.  43. 
BIDOWE.    A  kind  of  lance.    (^.-A^) 
A  Mdowe  or  a  basclard 
He  berith  be  his  side. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  ft40. 

BI-DRAVELEN.  To  slobber ;  to  hlaver.  (A.-S,) 
BID-STAND.    A  highwayman.    Jonson. 
BIE.  (1)  To  suffer;  to  abide.    (A.-S.) 
With. 

A  collar  for  the  neck ;  a  bracelet. 
Belaauntes,  bie*  of  gooide,  brochea  and  ryngee. 

MS.  Cott.  Veapae,  E.  xvi.  f.  89. 

BIEL.    Shelter.    North. 

BIELDE.    To  dwell ;  to  inhabit. 

Brynnes  in  Burgoyne  thy  burghca  ao  ryche. 
And  brittenes  thi  baronage  that  bieldez  tharein. 

Morte  Arthure,  Uneoln  MS,  t  08. 

BIENDES.    Bonds. 

Thare  he  was  in  biendee  strongue, 
Fram  that  was  Eastur  dal. 

MS.  Laud.  106, 1. 157. 

BIENFAIT.     A  beijefit.    (A.-N.)     Spelt  also 
bier^etCf  and  byer^aytte.  Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  103,  114 ;  Brit.  BibL  iv.  352. 
BIEN-VENU.    A  welcome.    {A.-N.) 

With  that  ConsUunce  anone  prayende. 
Spoke  to  her  lorde  that  he  abide. 
So  that  sche  may  to  fore  ride 
To  ben  upone  hys  bien  venu. 

Cower,  Cantao.  MS.  f.  29* 

BIER.    The  Redeemer.    Ps.  Cott. 

BIERDEZ.    Ladies. 

Thane  the  balefulle  bierdet  bownes  to  the  erthe, 
Kneland  and  cryande,  and  clappide  thelre  handea. 

Merte  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS.  f .  65. 

BIERNE.    A  man ;  a  noble. 

Than  the  Emperour  Irus  was  angerde  at  his  herte 
For  oure   valyant  blwttez    siche   prowesche   had 

wonneue. 

Morte  Arthure,  Lincoln  MS.  t.  74 
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BIEST.  A  small  protuberance,  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  that  on  the  stem  of  trees. 

Bl-FALLEN.    To  befall ;  to  happen.    {A,^,) 
And  whaune  thlM  tokenit  ben  6</ii/fo, 
Alle  iodeyneliche  the  itone  achalle  falle. 

Gowwt  MS.  Soe,  AnHq,  134,  f  .  37* 

BIFOLD.      Folded.     Weber.     See  hufold  in 

£llis's  Met.  Rom.  ill.  289. 
BIFOLE.    To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  they  ne  schulde  not  b<A>2« 
Here  wit  upon  none  erthely  werkis. 

Got0«r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  31. 

BIFOREN.   Before.  {A.-S.) 

BIFORMED.  Double  formed.  (Lai.)  See 
Topsell's  History  of  Serpents,  p.  25. 

BIG.  (I)  To  build.  (A.-S,)  The  same  yariation 
takes  place  in  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  in 
bielde,  which  properly  signifies  the  same.  To 
remain,  to  continue,  is  the  explanation  of  it 
in  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  29,  33  ;  Langtoft,  pp. 
330,  339.  *'  Edificare,  to  byggen;'  MS.  BibL 
Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  71. 

(2)  A  particular  kind  of  barley.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says  **poor  lean  barley." 

(3)  In  Somersetshire  obtains  the  phrase  big^ 
and-big,  ^ery  large,  full  big. 

BIGATE.  Birth.   (A,-S.) 

So  that  on  an  even  late. 

The  devel  sche  Uught  hir  bigate, 

jtrthtmr  and  Merlin,  p.  S7- 

And  al  he  held  ther  the  king 

Of  hit  big9tt,  of  hii  bereing.         IbU,  p.  35. 
BIGEGED.    Besieged.    It  occurs  in  Langtoft, 

p.  119,  but  may  be  a  misreading. 
BIG-END.  The  greater  part. 
BI-GERNYN.  To  ensnare.  (A.-S.) 
BI-GETEN.  Begot.  (A,-S,) 
BIG-FRESH.   Very  tipsy.   North. 
BIGGAYNE.  A  mm.  Palsgrave, 
BIGGE.  (1)  A  bridge.   Havelok. 

2)  To  buy.    Weber. 

3)  A  pap ;  a  teat.  Essex.  Gifford,  a  native  of 
Essex,  introduces  the  word  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Witches,  1603.  The  bigge  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  hare  in  a  curious  poem  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  133. 

BIGGED.  Built. 

Whenneertheappnne  erthehate  biggeduf  hisbowrrfs. 
Thane  ichalle  erthe  for  erthe  luffire  acharpe  »towrr7«. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17,  f.  279. 

BIGGEN.  (1)  To  enlarge.  Fairfax. 

(2)  To  begin.   Heame. 

(3)  To  recover  and  get  up  after  an  accouchement. 
North. 

(4)  A  kind  of  close  cap,  which  boimd  the  fore- 
head strongly,  used  for  young  children  to 
assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures  of  the 
skulL  The  term  is  now  used  only  for  a  child's 
cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  meant  by  it 
any  coarse  kind  of  night-cap.  It  appears  also 
to  have  been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress  of 
barristers  at  law ;  or  it  might  be  the  scientific 
undress,  like  the  velvet  nightcap  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Nares.  Kennett,  in  his  Glossary, 
p.  29,  says,  "  a  cap  with  two  long  ears  worn 

'  by  young  children  and  girls  is  now  called  a 
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biggin."  Cotgrave  seems  to  attach  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word,  in  v.  Agneliere.    CL 
Nash's  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11 ;  Florio,  in  ▼. 
Beghino^  who  speUs  it  bighin. 
BIGGER.  AbuUder.  {A.-S.) 

stone  that  biggwt  fonooke 
la  made  In  heved  on  the  nooke. 

MS.Bodt.9n,U  1. 
BIGHES.  Jewels;  female  ornaments.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  ^  she  is 
all  in  her  bighes  to-day,''  L  e.  best  humour, 
best  graces,  he  East.  The  term  is  also  an 
archaism.  See  Be^  bie,  &c. 
BIGHT.    Any    comer;    anything   folded   or 

doubled.   Chesh. 
BIGINE.    A  nun.   Chaucer. 
BIGING.  A  building.  Mmot. 
BI-GINNEN.  To  begin.   (A.^.) 
BIGIRDLE.    A  girdle  worn  round  the  loins, 
sometimes  used  for  carrying  money,  whence 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  purse.    (^.-&) 
BIGIRT.    Girded.    (A.-S.) 

Gil  cam  on  a  day  fram  hunting, 
Therl  Amia  and  Tirrl  the  ying. 
And  mo  than  an  hundred  knight. 
With  awerd  bigirt,  y  you  plight. 

Cy  0/  fVarwOee,  p.  tlO. 

BIGLY.    (1)  Loudly ;  deepl^ ;  severely ;  boldly; 
strongly.   Cf.  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  line  f.  68. 
Mene  lepen  to  anone  and  lokkeden  the  jaies, 
Barredde  hem  &yg(y  with  barret  of  Iren. 

MS.  Cutt.  Calig.  A.  11.  f.  lis 

(2)  Pleasant ;  delightful  Cf.  Le  Bone  Florence 
of  Rome,  220,  1486,  1681. 

A  Mgl^  blesie  heare  will  I  bullde. 

Chettv  PImjft,  i.  ti 

BIGNING.    Enlarging.    Fairfax. 
BIGOLD.    Chrysanthemum.     Gerard. 
BIGONNE.    Went.    Heame. 
BIGRADDEN.     Bewept;    lamented.    {A.S.) 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5175;  Sevyn  Sages, 
1518,  hi^niL 
B  [GRAVE.    Engraved. 

Of  werkmanachipe  It  waa  bIgrmM, 
Of  auche  werke  aa  it  schulde  have. 

Gower,  MS.  SocAnti^  134.  f.  U. 

BIGRAVEN.    Buried. 

At  Wincheater,  withouten  lea, 
Ther  that  king  bigmven  wca. 

/irtfumr  and  Merlin,  p.  5. 

BIGRYPETH.    Seizes ;  includes. 

The  whlche  undlr  the  heven  cope, 
Al  fer  as  atreccheih  any  grounde, 
Bigryjteth  alle  thia  «rthe  rounde. 

Oocver,  MS.  Sec.  Antiq.  134,  f.  196. 

BIHALVE.  To  divide  into  two  parts  or  com- 
panies. {A.'S.)  Bihelve,  behalf,  Sevyn  Sages, 
325. 

BIHEDDE.    Beheaded.    {A.-S.) 

BI-HELOD.    Beheld. 

BI-HEST.    To  promise.    (A.-S.) 

BIHEVEDED.  Beheaded.  Weber.  See  also 
Legends  Catholicae,  p.  201. 

BIHEWE.    To  hew  stones.    (A.-S.) 

B1HI6HT.     Promised.     (A.-S.) 

BI-HOLDEN.    To  behold.    (A.-S.) 

BI-HOTEN.    To  promise.    {A.-S.} 
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BI-IIYNDE.    Behind.    (^.-S.) 
BUEN.    Truly.     Yark$h. 
BIKE.    A  nest.    Still  in  use  for  a  beet'  nest  in 
a  wild  state. 

A  tpke  of  watpet  liradde  in  hit  noM. 

MS.  Outt.  Callg.  A.  iL  f.  100. 

BIKECHE.    To  deceive.    (A.-S.)     This  form 

occurs  in  the  Sevyn  Sages,  1121. 
BIKED.     Fought.     Weber. 
BI-KENNEN.    To  commit  to.    (A.-S.)    We 
haTe  already  had  be-Jketmet  q.v.    Cf.  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  31, 154;  Langtoft,  pp.  123, 
274 ;  Hayelok,  1268,  explained  betoken. 
And  whil  he  ilepte,  kut  hb  here 
With  hir  eherct  worthe  her  hende. 
And  to  his  fooe  him  bUundt, 
Cmrmr  MwiMp  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  45. 
BIKERE.    To  skirmish;  to  fight;  to  quarrel. 
Also  a  substantive,  a  quarreL    (A.-S.)    Cf. 
Leg.  Wom.  2650;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  429; 
Miiiot's  Poems,  p.  51 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  206. 

And  for  die  loveth  me  out  of  bttttr. 
Of  my  k>ve  ihe  may  be  ilker. 
Cmrmr  MunM,  MS.  QUI.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  87 

BI-KNOWEN.     To  know;   to  recognize;  to 
acknowledge.  {A.-S.)    Cf.  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  13,  45,  370,  404 ;    Sevyn  Sages,  2689. 
Pret.  a.  bi-inetee.    Part.  pa.  bi-knowe. 
Of  hit  covcnmunt  he  wu  biknawe. 
And  made  Angya  half  fclawe. 

Arthour  and  MfUn,  p.  17. 
She  moite  there  hit-know  the  dede. 
Or  fynde  a  man  for  hyr  to  fight. 

MS,  HaH.9aB9,t.». 

BIL.    A  fish  of  the  cod  kind.    Ath. 
BILAD.     Brought.    (A.-S.) 

Withouten  meu  or  drluke  that  day 

In  forwc  he  wu  Mlad. 
Cmrwar  MamU,  MB.  OM.  THn.  Cantab.  1. 104. 

BILANDER.    A  sraaU  ship. 

BILAPPED.    Wrapped  up;  surrounded.     Cf. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  1014 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  2210. 

And  aoo  I  hangyd  on  the  croMe,  and  on  all  aidei 

I  was  b^lapped  wyth  the  inooat  bytter  sotowes  of 

dcthe.~Ckr«on'«  IHvara  Wrmftftii  Gftottlif  Motor*. 

BILASH.    To  flog. 

BILAVE.    To  remain.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Sevyn  Sages, 
161;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  75.    Bylajtt 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  35. 
BILAYE.    To  beside.    Cf.  Sevyn  Sages,  2752 ; 
Bob.  GIouc.  p.  519 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  14. 
And  lax  monethes  he  It  Miey  aplight, 
That  nothing  wlnne  he  it  no  might. 

Rouland  and  VtmagUt  p.  7- 

BILBERRIES.    Whortleberries.     Var.  dial. 

BILBO.  A  Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa, 
the  place  of  manufacture.  A  swordsman 
was  sometimes  termed  a  bilbo-man,  as  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.  331.  Drayton,  in 
a  marginal  note  to  his  Battaile  of  Agin-Court, 
p.  10,  says  that  bilbo-blades  are  "  accounted 
of  the  best  temper;"  and  Shakespeare  com- 
pares Master  Slender  to  one  on  account  of  his 
thinness.  They  were  often  made  of  laten  metal. 

BILBOCATCH.  A  bUboquet.  Eatt.  This  is 
the  children's  toy  generally  known  as  cup  and 


BILBOES.  A  kind  of  stocks  used  at  sea  for  ih% 
purpose  of  punishing  oflfendcrs.  See  Howell, 
sect.  6;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  viL  485.  A 
wooden  piece  of  machinery,  used  for  confining 
the  head  of  sheep,  is  also  so  called 

The  pore  feloe  was  put  into  the  bUbo^o,  he  being 
the  first  upon  whom  any  punyshment  was  shewd. 

MS.  Mdit  son 
BILCOCK.    The  water  ml.    North. 
BILD.    A  building.    (A.-S.) 

Y  se  som  men  purchas  and  make  gret  b^id, 
Areyne  high  towris  and  gret  wsllis. 

MS.  Land.  416,  f.  4% 

BILDER.  (1)  A  mallet  with  a  long  handle  used 

for  breaking  clods.    North. 
(2)  A  builder.    (A..S.)    "  The  bUder  oak,"  the 

oak  used  in  building. 
BILDERS.    A  kind  of  water-cresses,  mentioned 

by  Elyot,  in  v.  Lover, 
BILE.  (1)  A  boil.  {A.-S.)  The  genuine  word, 

and  stiU  used  in  the  provincial  dialects.    It  is 

found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 

and  in  most  early  writers. 
(2)  Guile  ?    Byle,  to  beguile,  Audelay's  Poems, 

p.  28. 

For  no  man  of  his  oounselle  knoweth, 
it  Is  alle  biU  undir  the  wynge. 

Gowor,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  168« 

BI-LEDE.    To  lead  about.    {A.-S.) 
BILEF.    Quickly;  suddenly.    Weber. 
BILEIGHE.'   To  bely.    So  explained  in  gloss. 

to  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  239. 
BILET.    A  yrillow  plantation.    Salop. 
BILEVE.   (1)   To  leave;  to  quit.    See  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  5311 ;  WartonU  Hist.  Poet.  ii.  5 ; 

Legendae  CathoUcse,  p.  164 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  470 ; 

Langtoft,  p.  153 ;   Black's  Cat.   of  Arundel 

MSS.  p.  108 ;  Sir  Degr^vant,  1885. 
And  many  a  malde  in  grene  and  tender  age 
BU^fto  were  sool  in  that  grete  rage.  MS.  Digby  830. 

(2)  To  remain ;  to  stay.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
10897 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  624 ;  Sevyn 
Sages,  568 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  10 ;  Rob.  GIouc. 
p.  17 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4468. 

God  late  us  never  l^Uvt  In  synne. 
With  hert  that  es  so  strange. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  148. 
BILGE.    To  indent.    Somertet. 
BILIBRE.    Two  pounds.     Wicklife. 
BILID.    Mad ;  distracted.    Somertet. 
BI-LIEN.    To  calumniate.     (A.'S.) 
BILIMEDEN.   Deprived  of  limbs.   Bilemedoo 
curs  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  471 ;  bylyme^  p.  301. 
The  knightes  of  the  table  rounde 
Manl  ther  slough  in  litel  stounde. 
And  Mlimedon  and  feld  of  hors 
Mani  hethen  orped  cor«. 

Arihonr  and  Merlin,  p.  914, 

BILINE.     Quickly.     Perhaps    biUve;   but   it 
rhymes  with  chine  in  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  236. 
BILIORS.    Billiards.  Arch.  xiv.  253. 
BILITHE.     An  image.     Verttegan. 
BILIVE.    Belief.    {A.-S.) 

And  that  Is  sothe  that  I  seye ; 

In  that  bUivo  1  wol  bothe  lyve  and  dye. 

jrs.aira6.  Ff.i.e,f.  IS. 
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BILK.  Nothing.  A  cant  term,  ridiculed  by 
^n  Jonson,  vL  136.  Blount  says,  "  bilk  is 
Mid  to  be  an  Arabick  word,  and  signifies 
nothing:  cribbidge-players understand  it  best." 
Glossograpbia,  ed.  1681,  p.  85. 

BILL.  (1)  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert,  formerly 
carried  by  the  English  infantry,  and  afterwards 
the  usual  weapon  of  watchmen.  Soldiers 
armed  with  bills  were  sometimes  called  bUU. 
A  bill-hook  is  still  called  a  biU  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

(2)  A  letter.  Chaucer,  A  petition  was  for- 
merly called  a  hiU,  as  also  an  adyertisement 
set  up  against  a  wall,  post,  or  any  public  place. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers  were  so 
called,  whence  came  the  phrase  of  tetting  up 
biUtt  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  promontory. 

BILLABLE.  Liable  to  having  a  bill  preferred 
by  law?    See  the  Egerton  Papers,  p.  234. 

BILLAMENTS.  Ornaments.  Explained  by 
Baret,  Alvearie,  1580,  "the  attire  or  orna- 
mentes  of  a  woman's  head  or  necke."  It  is 
generally  glossed  habUimenta,  which  is  hardly 
correct.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ii.  224*; 
Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  p.  58 ;  Planch^'s 
Costume,  p.  249 ;  Cotgrave,  in  t.  Doreuret 
Dorlot ;  Burnet's  Ref.  Records,  p.  171. 

BILLARD.  A  bastard  capon.  SuMtex. 

BILLERE.   Bursula,  bot, 

BILLET.  (1)  The  eoal-fish. 

!2)  The  game  of  tip-cat   Derbyah, 
3)  A  stick ;  a  cudgel.   Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

(4)  A  small  quantity  of  half-threshed  com, 
bound  up  into  sheaves  or  bundles.    IVeet, 

BILLETINGS.    The  ordure  of  the  fox. 

BILLING.  Working.  Yorish.  This  term  is 
found  in  Meriton's  Yorkshire  Ale,  p.  91 ; 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BILLINGSGATE.  A  fish-market  in  London,  the 
sellers  at  which  have  long  been  proverbial  for 
coarse  language,  so  that  low  abuse  is  often 
termed  talking  Biliingsgaie, 

BILLMAN.  A  man  who  cuts  faggots.  See 
Hollyband  and  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Jiouecheron. 
Formerly  a  soldier  who  was  armed  with  a  bili, 
as  in  Hall's  Union,  Henry  IV.  f.  13. 

BILLY.  (1)  A  bulL    /.  Wight, 

(2)  A  bundle  of  wheat-straw.   Somereet. 

(3;  A  brother ;  a  young  fellow,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment.  North. 

(4)  A  removal,  or  flying  off.  This  term  is  used 
by  boys  when  playing  at  marbles,  and  refers  to 
shifting  the  place  of  a  marble. 

BILLY-BITER.  The  bkck-cap.  North.  The 
long-tailed  tit  is  called  a  billy •featherpok§, 

BILLY-WIX.  AnowL  Eatt, 

BILOKE.  Fastened  ;  locked.  {A..S,)  The  MS. 
Ashmole  39,  f.  39,  more  correctly  reads  whom 
for  whanne  in  the  following  passage. 
ThoTow  the  fulfiUyngeof  th«  Holy  Gost, 
Thereinne  bUoke,  whanne  ache  lovld  roo^t. 

L^dgute,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134.  f.  4. 

BI-LOWEN.  To  bend  ;  to  bow.   (A.^S.) 
BILTER.    The  water-raU.    North. 


BILYVE.    Food.    (^.-5.) 
BIM-BOM.     The  sound  of  bells.     Far.  OUL 
Hence  anything  hanging  in  the  manner  of  m 
bell-dapper  is  so  called. 
Here  I,  giest  Tom, 
Sing  loudly  him^>m.  Mather  Hubbordt  m  Uirte»gii»> 

BIMEBY.    By  and  by.    Somerset, 
BI-MELDE.    To  inform  against  {A.S.) 

Dame.  God  the  for-jetde. 

Bote  OB  that  thou  me  nout  bi-meUm. 

WrightU  Anecd.  Ut.^9. 

BI-MENE.  To  lament;  to  pity;  to  bemoan. 
Bimenty  bemoaned.  (j.-S,)  Cf.  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  ii.  121 ;  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  p.  86 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  5, 18 ;  Lay  le  Freine,  298 ; 
Kyng  of  Tars,  1088 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2667. 
Bymenyngf  moaning,  Kyng  Alisaander,  534. 
Occasionally,  to  mean,  as  in  Havdok,  1259; 
Gesta  Rom.  p.  5 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  13. 
And  iche  bigan  him  to  biment. 

liower,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134*  f.  48. 

BIMINDE.  Mourned;  lamented.  Wickl^e. 
Baber  has  btmomiden. 

BIN.  (1)  Been;  are;  were;  is.  Var,  dial  It 
also  occurs  in  several  of  our  old  dramatists. 

(2)  Because.    Someraet, 

BIND.  (1)  A  name  given  by  miners  to  any  in- 
durated argillaceous  substance. 

(2)  A  lot  of  eels.  Skinner.  According  to  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


^3^  A  hop-stalk.    South. 


Anything  that  binds.    Eaet, 

BIND-CORN.    Buck-wheat. 

BIND-DA  YS.  The  days  on  which  tenants  were 
obliged  to  reap  their  lord's  com  at  harvest- 
time.    Apparently  the  same  u  bedrtpee,  q.  v. 

BINDEN.    To  bind.    (J,~S,) 

BINDING.  (1)  A  hazel  rod  or  thorn,  two  or 
three  yards  long,  ao  called  because  used  for 
binding  the  hedge-tops.    North. 

(2)  The  tiring  of  a  hawk.    Blome. 

BINDING-COURSE.  The  top  course  of  hay 
which  is  put  on  before  it  is  bound  on  the  cart 
with  a  rope.    North. 

BINDING.  DAT.  The  second  Tuesday  alter 
Easter,  called  also  Binding-Tuesday. 

BIND-WEED.  The  wild  convolvulus. 

BINEBY.  By  and  by.  North.  Moor  gives  Aim. 
bine  in  the  same  sense. 

BINETHEN.  Beneath.  (A,-S.) 

BING.  (1)  To  begin  to  turn  sour,  said  of  milk. 
Chesh. 

(2)  Away.  Decker.  A  cant  term,  explained  by 
Grose  to  go.  See  also  Earle's  Microcotmo- 
graphy,  p.  255. 

(3)  A  superior  kind  of  lead.  Kennetfi  Glonary, 
MS.  Laned.  1033. 

(4)  A  bin.  Var.  diaL  **  Bynge"  occurs  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 

BINGE.  To  Bo^  a  vessel  in  water  so  as  to 
prevent  its  leaking.  Line. 

BINGER.  Tipsy.  Line, 

BING-STEAD.  The  place  where  ore  is  depo- 
sited.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  '*  the 
hole  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
fad  is  put  is  call'd  the  king  of  the  furnace." 
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It  is  tenned  hmg-plaee  in  some  venea  quoted 

by  Blount,  in  v.  Bergmoth  ;  and  also  bing-hole. 
BI.NIME.    To  take  away.  (A.-S.)  Cf.  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  136.  Bjfnymmynge^  Rdiq.  Antlq. 

iL  52. 
Than  aUe  hia  tm  brethren  therfore  hatcden  hlae. 
That  onza  Loverd  wola  habben  1-do  mal  no  man  hinime, 

MfSm  BodI*  ttSf  «•  9< 

BINK.  A  bench.  North,  Aoctirding  to  Kennett, 
the  Hnk  of  a  coal-pit  is  **  the  subterraneous 
vault  in  a  mine.*'  See  hia  gloaaary,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ;  and  ^yniie,  in  the  first  aenae,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  317. 

Ane  Iryne  hi/nk*  thay  made  with  atrengne, 
Fyftene  cubetca  it  waa  one  lenghe. 

MS.  Untoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  1S8. 

BINNE.  Witliin.   (^.-5.) 
BINNICK.  A  minnow.  Somerset 
BINT.   Bound.  Skirmer. 
BIPARTED.  Parted  in  two. 
BI-QUASSHEN.  To  cruah  to  pieces.  (J.-S,) 
BIQUATH.  Bequeathed.  Heame, 
BIRAFIE.  Bereft.   (J.-S,) 

That  rerrily  hit  discreicioun 
Waa  him  Mrq/]r«  in  ooncluaioun. 

MS.  DIgbtf  S30. 
BIRAUJTE.  Taken  away.  (A.-S.) 
Only  for  lak  that  hb  bemia  bry;te 
Wcren  me  binutjte  thorow  the  cloudy  mnne. 

Uf^gaUt  MS,  8oe.  Antiq.  134.  f  6. 

BIRCHING-LANB.  To  aend  a  person  to  Birch, 
ing-lane,  a  proverbial  phraae  for  ordering 
him  to  be  whipped  or  otherwiae  puniahed.  It 
waa  formerly  a  place  for  buying  aecond-hand 
or  ready-made  clothea.  Naree.  SeeHawkina' 
Engl.  Dram.  ill.  267. 
BIRD.  (1)  A  lady.  (A..S.)  The  term  ia  yery 
common  in  early  English  poetry,  and  ia  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  other  aex,  aa  in  Amia 
andAmiloun,  15. 

Bit  oat  apse  and  jaf  antware. 

And  5ccle  forth  with  tiie  bird  ao  bold. 

Leg.  Calh»l.  p.  as. 

(2)  Buried.  Leg.  Cath.  p.  121. 

(3)  The  pupil  ol  the  eye,  or  perhaps  the  little 
reflected  image  on  the  retina,  or  that  of  a  very 
near  apectator  reflected  from  the  cornea.  East. 

(4)  An  egg  ia  aaid  to  be  "  dead  of  bird"  when 
the  chicken  diea  very  ahortly  before  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching.  Eaet. 

(5)  Any  pet  animal.  Keni. 

(6)  Bread.  Exmoor. 
BIRD-BATTING.    A  method  of  catching  birda 

at  vight  with  a  net  and  light,  described  in 

Strutt'a  Sporta,  p.  38.     See  alao  Aubrey'a 

WilU,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  30. 
BIRD-BOLT.  (1)  A  abort  thick  arrow  with  a 

broad  flat  end,  uaed  to  kill  birda  without 

pierdng,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  blow.  Nares. 
(2)  The  burbot. 
BIRD-BOY.    A  boy  who  frightena  birda  from 

the  com.     Var,  dioL 
BIRD-CALL.    A  amall  whiatle  uaed  to  imitate 

the  call  of  birda.  See  BIome'aGent.  Rac.  ii.  122. 
BIRDER.    A  bird-catcher.    South. 
BIRD-EYED.    Near-aighted.    Jonson. 
BIRDING.     Bird-catching.    Var.diaL 


BIRD'S-EYE.    Germander  speedwell. 

BIRDS'-MEAT.    Haws.    Somerset. 

BIRE.  A  stall ;  a  cowhouse.  See  Arch.  xriL 
203 ;  Bullein's  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  4. 

BI-REDE.  To  counsel.  {A.~S.)  See  Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  118;  Hartsbome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  98.    Byradden,  Chronicle  of  England,  40. 

BIREDE.    Buried.    Arch.  xxix.  130. 

BIRELAY.    AvircUy.    (A.-N.) 

And  eek  he  can  oarollta  make, 
Rondealle,  balade,  and  bireiaif. 

Qwaer,  MS,  Cantab,  f.  06. 

BI-REPE.    To  bind.    {A.-S.) 

BI-REVE.   To  bereave.    {A.-S.) 

BI.REWE.    To  rue.    {A.-S.) 

BIRFUL.    Roaring.    Ritaon. 

BIRGAND.    A  wild  goose.    Cocker. 

BIRGEN.    A  grave.     Verttegan. 

BIRIEL.  Burial.  See  Leg.  Cath.  p.  203.  The 
more  usual  meaning  ia  grave^  aa  beriel,  q.  v. 

BIRK.  Abirch-tree.  North.  See  Davies' York 
Records,  p.  274  (?) ;  Perceval,  773. 

BIRL.    A  rattling  noise.    North. 

BIRLADY.  By  our  Lady.  North.  A  very 
common  elliptical  form  in  our  old  writers. 

BIRLE.  To  pour  out ;  to  draw  wine.  (A.-S.^ 
See  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  13;  Skelton,  iL  167; 
Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  '80. 

BIRLED.    Powdered ;  spangled.    Huloet. 

BIRLER.  The  master  of  the  revels  at  a  bidding, 
wedding  in  Cumberland,  perhaps  from  hirle, 
one  of  his  duties  being  to  superintend  the  re- 
freshments. 

BIRNY.    A  cuirass,  coat  of  maiL 

BIRR.  Force;  violence;  impetus;  any  rapid 
whirling  motion.  North.  It  is  applied  to 
the  whizzing  of  any  missile  violently  thrown, 
as  in  Wickhffe,  Apoc.  xviii.  The  noise  of 
partridges  when  they  spring  is  called  birring, 
Alle  la  borne  at  a  bm^rt  to  Burdewa  haven. 

MS.  Cotl.  Callg.  A.  li.  f.  109. 

And  whenne  the  brlgge  waa  alle  rcdy ,  he  badde  his 

knyghtea  wende  over  apone  it,  hot  whenne  thay  aaw 

the  grete  rever  ryne  ao  awiftely,  and  with  ao  grete  a 

bprre,  thay  drod  thame  that  the  brygge  achulde  falle. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  1.  17,  f.  15. 

BIRRET.    A  hood.    Skinner. 

BIRSE.    A  bristle.     North. 

BIRSEL.    To  roast;  to  broil.    North. 

BIRT.  A  kind  of  turbot  See  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  181,  182;  Harrison'a 
Deacription  of  England,  p.  224.  Huloet  haa 
**  byrte  fyahe,  rhombus,^* 

BIRTH.    A  place ;  a  atation.     Var.  dial 

BIRTHDOM.    Birthright    Shak. 

BIRTHE-MEN.Menofbirthorcondition.(.^.-5.) 

BIRTHENE.    A  burden.    {A.'S.) 

BIRTLE.  (1)  Brittle.    Eatt. 

(2)  A  aummer  apple.     Yorkeh, 

BIRYE.    A  city ;  a  town.    P».  Cott. 

BIRYNG.    Burial    Nug.  Poet.  p.  3. 

BIS.  A  delicate  blue  colour ;  but  the  term  ia 
frequently  applied  to  aailk  of  fine  texture,  and 
to  other  coloura,  black  or  dark  grey.  Roque- 
forte  explaina  bysse,  **  aorte  d'^toflfe  de  sole," 
which  ia  dearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  ia 
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Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  34,  "  under  a  cartuU  of 
purpur  byte;"  Launfal,  284,  **  i-heled  with 
parpurby8;"LybeausDi8conus,2071;Wright'8 
Lyric  Poetry,  pp.  30,  35 ;  Ballad  of  Patient 
Grissel,  "  instead  of  bia  and  purest  pall ;"  Gesta 
Rom.  pp.  33, 207, 210 ;  Middleton's  Works,  t. 
558 ;  Peek's  Works,  ii.  228.  *'  Purple  and 
biss"  are  mentioned  together  by  Mapes,  MS. 
Bodl.  851,  f.  35.  See  also  Florio,  in  v.  Axur- 
rino. 

The  kyngM  of  erthe  thtt  han  don  iMcherie  with 
her,  and  ban  ly vld  In  delUet,  whanne  thel  ichullyn 
•e  the  irooke  of  her  breunyng»ttondyng  afer  wepyng 
and  weylyng  and  seiyng,  alat  i  alas  I  that  grate  cite 
that  wu  clothd  with  Mia  and  porpur»  and  bratU,  and 
overgyld  with  gold  and  pretioui  atonyi  I 

tVimbeiton**  Sermon,  1388,  MS,  Hatton  57,  p.  18. 

BI-SAI.  Saw  fit;  thought  fit.  Heame.  See 
Bytajft  Hob.  Glouc.  p.  192,  and  by-wayen,  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4605.  In  the  Utter  instance,  the 
Bodl.  MS.  reads  beteighen, 

BISCAN.    A  finger-glove.     Devon, 

BISCHEDITH.    Overfloweth.    Baber, 

BISCHET.  Shut  up.  {A.-S,)  See  Octoyian, 
1280;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  23;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  405. 

BI-SCHYNETH.    Shines  upon.    (^.-5.) 

BISCORE.    Immediately. 

BI-SCOT.  A  fine,  the  nature  of  which  is  de- 
scribed  by  Blount,  in  t.  It  was  imposed  on 
the  owners  of  marsh  lands  for  not  keeping 
them  in  proper  repair. 

BISCUIT.  A  plain  cake  u  distinguished  from 
a  richer  one.  A  seed-biscuit  is  a  plain  cake 
made  either  with  seeds  or  plums.    Susaex. 

BI-SE.    To  look  about ;  to  behold.    {A.-S,) 

BI-SEGGEN.    To  reproach;  to  insult   {A,-S.) 

BI-SEKEN.  To  beseech.  {A^-S.)  Also  At-tecAm. 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  18 ;  Langtoft,  p.  73 ; 
Havelok,  2994. 

BISELET.    A  carpenter's  tooL 

BI-SEMEN.    To  appear.    (^.-&) 

BISEN.    Blind.    {a.-S.) 

The!  met  a  frieen  mon  tho, 

And  him  thei  duden  nede 

To  take  that  on  cnde  of  that  tre 

To  go  the  better  ipede. 

CWraor  JTuimU,  MS,  OtlL  Tiin.  Cantab,  f.  109. 

BI-SENDE.    Sent  to.   {A.-S.)   See  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chron.  p.  524.    BUent,  Langtoft,  p.  309,  ex- 
plained by  Heame,  beseeehed, 
BI-SETTEN.    To  place ;  to  set    (^.-A) 
BISEXT.    Leap-year.    (UL) 
BISGEE.    A  kind  of  mattock,  with  a  short  ban- 
die,  calculated  so  as  to  serve  both  for  a  pick- 
axe and  a  common  axe.     We»t, 
BISH.    A  bishop.    Heame, 
BI-SHEREWEN.    To  curse.    {A.-S.) 
He  eemeth  to  be  ryjte  welle  thewid. 
And  jlt  hia  herte  ii  alle  M-Merewid, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  131,  f.  49. 

BI-SHETTEN.    To  shut  up.    [A.-S,) 

BISHOP.    (1)  MUk  that  is  burnt  in  the  pan  is 

said  in  the  northern  counties  to  be  biekopped, 

or  sometimes  that  '*  the  bishop  has  set  his 

foot  in  it"    Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is 


that  given  by  l^ndale,  quoted  in  Jamieson, 
suppl.  i.  92. 

A  pinafore  or  bib.     JVarw, 

To  produce  artificial  marks  on  a  horse's 
tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  as  to  ita 
age.    Var.  dial, 

(4)  A  lady-bird,  which  also  goes  by  the  name 
of  bUhop'bamabee,  biehop'benebee,  and  bUhop* 
benetree,  Florio,  in  v.  FatfdUa^  "  a  flie  that 
hovering  about  a  candle  bumes  itselfe,  of  some 
called  a  biehqp"  which  is  probably  a  smaller 
insect. 

(5)  Florio  gives  one  of  the  meanings  of  Fungo, 
"  that  firy  round  in  a  burning  candle  called 
the  bithcp," 

{6)  To  water  the  balls,  a  term  used  by  printers. 
(7)  To  confirm.    North.    See  Stanihurst's  De- 
scription  of  Ireland,  p.  27. 

And  aim  within  the  fyfte  jere. 
Do  Khat  thei  bUchnped  were. 

MS.  QiHtab.  Ff.  V.  48.  f.  9. 

BISHOPPING.    Confirmation.  JEaei.   See  early 

instances  in  Arch.  xxv.  498 ;    Pilkingion's 

Works,  p.  553 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Confirmation. 
BISHOP'S-FINGER.    A  guide-post ;  so  called, 

according  to  Pegge,  because  it  shows  the 

right  way  but  does  not  go. 
BISIE.    Busy.    {A.-S.) 
BISIED.    Agitated.     Gaw. 
filSILKE.      See   the  Rates  of  the  Custome 

House,  1545,  "  bitUke  the  groce  conteyning 

xii.  dossen  peces,  x.  «." 
BI-SITTEN.    To  beset     {A,^S,) 
BISK.    (1)  A  term  at  tennis,  a  stroke  aUowed 

to  the  weaker  party  to  equalize  the  players. 

See  Howell,  sect.  28. 

(2)  To  rub  over  vrith  an  inky  brush.  See  the 
new  edition  of  Boucher,  in  v. 

(3)  Broth  made  by  boiling  several  kinds  of 
flesh  together. 

I  had  scarce  prrnounced  them,  but  I  found  the 
odor  of  the  moat  admirable  hiak  that  ever  fum'd 
into  DUes  hii  noatrils.  A  Comical  iUuorw  oS  Uu 
World  in  tho  Moon,  1659. 

BISKY.     A  biscuit     ff>t/. 

BISMARE.  Infamy ;  reproach ;  disgrace.  (A.-S.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  82,  413;  Chaucer. 
Cant  T.  3963;  Launfal,  923;  Kyng  Alisaun- 
der,  648;  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  126,  215; 
Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  12,  145;  Walter  Mapes, 
p.  342.  Also  a  substantive,  a  shamelesa  per- 
son, byemaref  Cov.  Myst  pp.  140,  217,  in 
which  sense  it  occurs  in  Douglas,  quoted  by 
Jamieson. 

Thai  seyd  he  lehuM  nought  hav« 
Bot  itroiiei  and  biomart. 

Arthour  and  Mortin,  p.  79. 
And  he  that  broghte  here  to  that  biftmorm. 
For  here  foly  he  ahal  answere. 

MS,  Hart,  mi,  t,  49. 

BISME.    An  abyss ;  a  pit 

BISNE.    (1)  A  blind  person.    {A.-^S.) 

Thou,  a«  a  llttille  Mmo,   a  dwsfghe,  a  halfe 
manne,  and  ortei  of  alle  menue,  detTmod  to  over 
paMe  thi  littillneue,  rijte  ai  a  raouie  erepca  outa 
of  hlr  hole.     U/^  of  AUxandor,  lAmoin  MS,  f.  7* 

(2)  An  example.    (A.-S,) 
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Tharefore  the  es  better  amend  the  of  thl  myi- 
detfif.  than  We  take  iwllke  wreke  appone  the  that 
otti«r  mene  take  bitncr  therby.      MS.  Uneoln  A.  i. 
17.  f.  9- 
BI'SNEWID.    Covered  ^th  snow.    (^..5.) 
And  a«  a  biiaehe  whiehe  la  bi-*ntwid. 
Here  berdia  wcren  hore  and  white. 

Cower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  1S4,  f.  61. 
BISOKNE.    Delay;  sloth.    Heame, 
BISON.    AbaU. 

BI-SOWED.    Sowed;  stitched.    (yi.-S,) 
The  dcd  body  wai  M-«M<>€<f 
In  cloth  of  golde,  and  leyde  therinnep 

Gower,  M&  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  288. 

BI.SPAT.   Spat  upon.    Wickliffe. 
BI-SPEKE.  To  counsel.    Weber.  It  also  occurs 

in  the  sense  of»  to  speak,  to  accuse. 
BISPEL.  A  tenn  of  reproach.  Cumb.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says  *'  a  notorious  knave  or 
rascalL"    In  some  counties  a  natural  child  is 
so  called. 
BI-SPEREN.  To  lock  up.   {A.-S.) 
BI-SPRENGDE.  Sprinkled.  {A.-S.)  Bytprent, 
scattered,  Skelton,  iL  403. 

The  childea  clothea  that  were  gode, 
Al  a  H-tfrmgdt  with  that  blode. 

B9Matif  Hamioun,  p.  16. 

BISS.  A  hind.    (A.-N.)    See  a  list  of  beaate  in 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  154. 
BISSCUADEWETH.   Shades.   (A.^S.) 
The  giete  bough  that  over  him  U, 
So  him  IHuchadeweth,  i-wia. 
That  hit  mal  have  no  thedom. 

Sfvyn  8agt9,  568> 
BISSEN.  Art  not.    Weit 
BISSON.  SeeSMMM. 

BISSYN.   To  lull  children  to  sleep.   Prompt. 
Parv.  See  the  several  entries,  p.  37|  byg^yne, 
bynyttpe,  &c 
BIST.  (1)  Thou  art ;  art  thou  ?  Weii. 
(2>Abyest.  Scott. 
BISTARD.  A  bustard.  Florio. 
BISTERS.    To  bestir. 

Food  we  oua  to  hUiero, 
And  our  lond  aomdel  to  were. 

Arthour  and  Mtrtin,  p.  1£0. 

BISTOCKTE.  A  stock  of  provisions  ? 

Abo  )e  moat  ordeyne  your  bittudcu  to  have  wyth 
yow,  for  thow  ye  schal  be  at  the  tabyl  wyth  yowre 
patrcme,  ootwythitondyng  ye  achal  oft  tyme  have 
■ede  to  70WTe  vytelyt  bred,  chese,  eggyi,  frute  and 
bakyn,  wyne  and  other,  to  make  yowre  collaayun. 

Arrhmotogia,  xxi.410. 

BISTODE.    Stood  by  or  near.  (A.-S.)  Scott  ex- 
fdains  it  withstood,  but  see  SirTristrem,  p.  154. 
Bl-STRETE.    Scattered.  Heame. 
BISWIKE.   SeeBeewiie. 
BI-SWINKEN.  To  labour  hard.   (^.-5.) 
BISTHED.   Business. 

Bi^hwdt  care,  and  sorowe, 

la  with  mony  uche  a-morowe. 

Ktfng  jilitaunder,  3. 
BIT.  (1)  Biddeth.    Chaucer. 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  poker.  Also,  to  put  a  new 
end  to  a  poker.    West. 

(3)  The  nick  of  time.  North.  <<  Bit"  is  often  used 
without  the  preposition ;  "  a  wee  bit  bairn,"  a 
Tery  small  child. 

BITAISTE.    Gave.   (ArS.) 


BITAKE.    To  commit.   {A.-S.) 

And  men  and  paaiaad  for  her  Mfke/u  It  haly 
klrke  fra  ye.  MS,  CM.  Eton.  10,  f.  tt. 

BITCH.  (1)  The  female  companion  of  a  vagrant. 
A  general  term  of  reproach.  '*  As  drmik  as 
a  fidler's  bitch,"  a  phrase  still  in  use,  and 
found  in  another  form  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  98.  "  Byche-clowte,"  a  worthless  woman, 
Gov.  Mytt.  p.  218. 

(2)  A  miner's  tool  used  in  boring.  North. 

BITCH-DAUGHTER.  The  night-mare.  York»h. 

BITE.  (I)  To  **bite  the  ear"  was  once  an  ex- 
pression of  endearment,  and  Jonson  has  biting 
the  note  in  a  similar  sense,  ii.  184.  Vfe  stiU 
say  to  children,  "  I  am  so  fond  of  you  I  could 
eat  you  up."  To  "bite  the  thumb"  at  a 
person,  an  insult.    See  Rom.  and  Jul.  L  1. 

(2)  To  abide;  to  aUght.  heame. 

(3)  To  drink.  (A.-S.) 

Waa  therinne  no  page  lo  lite, 

That  evere  wolde  ale  bit*.     Havelok,  1731 

(4)  The  hold  which  the  short  end  of  a  lever  has 
upon  the  thing  to  be  lifted.  A  short  bite  or 
a  long  bite  means  a  greater  or  lesser  degive 
of  length  from  the  fulcrum. 

(5)  To  smart.    Chaucer. 
BITEN.  (1)  To  bite.  (A.-S.) 
(2)  Between.   Langtoft,  p.  10. 
BITHOUHT.   Contrived.    (A..S.) 

Seven  barbicanct  ther  beth  l-wrouht. 
With  gret  ginne  al  bUhouht. 

tVarttm't  Hist.  Bngi,  Poet.  I.  TV. 

BI-TIDEN.   To  happen ;  to  betide.  (A.-S.) 

BI-TIMB.    Betimes.   (A.-S.) 

BITLEHEAD.    A  blockhead.    Somerset. 

BITORE.    A  bittern.   (A.-N) 

BITRENT.  Twisted ;  carried  round.   Chaucer. 

filTTE.  (1)  The  steel  part  of  an  axe. 

(2)  Bad ;  commanded. 

We  may  to  the  aay  ry5te  aa  bee  bitte. 
With  devoute  herte  knelynge  on  oure  kne. 

legato,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  19 

BITTERBUMP.  The  bittern.  Lane.  Also 
caUed  the  bitter,  as  in  Middleton*s  Works,  v. 
289;  bittor,  Chester  Plays,  i.  51;  bittour, 
Florio,  in  v.  Astoria.  See  also  Skelton's 
Works,  ii.  130,  266. 
BITTER-SWEET,  The  wood  nightshade,  ac- 
cording  to  Gerard,  p.  278.  A  kind  of  apple 
is  also  called  by  this  name,  or  a  bitter-sweet' 
ing,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  Nares  haa 
noticed  other  instances. 

For  all  suehe  tyme  of  love  \m  lore. 

And  like  unto  the  bUter'tMetOi 

For  though  it  thinke  a  man  fynt  awete. 

He  ahall  well  felen,  at  laate. 

That  it  ia  lower,  and  male  not  laate. 

Gower,  ed.  13M,  f.  174. 

BITTIRFXHiL.   Sorrowful.    Chaucer. 

BITTLE.  A  beetle.   WiUs. 

BITTLIN.  A  milk-bowL  Grose  gives  a  Der- 
byshire proverb,  **  I  am  very  wheamow,  quoth 
the  old  woman,  when  she  stept  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ^t/f/m." 

BITTRE.  Bitterly.  (^.-5.) 

BITTS.  Instruments  used  in  blasting  in  mines. 
North. 
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BITTYWELP.    Headlong.   Bedt. 
BIVEL.    Befell.   Rob,  Ghuc. 
BIWAKE.    To  watch ;  to  guard.    Weber, 
BI-WAN.    Won;   obtained;    got.     See   Rob. 

Gloac.  p.  21 ;  Langtoft,  p.  323. 
BIWARED.     Warned. 

Who  that  hath  hb  wit  biwaredt 
Upon  a  flatoure  to  bileve. 

Gow0r,  MS,  Soe.  Anttq,  1S4,  f.  S09. 

BI-WBNTE.   Turned  about.   (^.-&) 
Wan  the  goat  It  icholde  go«  yt  bi-wtnte  and  with-ttod. 

Walter  Map0$,  App,  p.  334. 

BIWEVED.    Covered.  (^^.--S.)     Also,  woven, 
wrought.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1085. 
A  man  he  lemed  of  mlchel  might, 
Ac  poverliche  he  was  hiweved, 

Ov  of  Warwik;  p.  303. 

BI-WICCHEN.    To  bewitch.   {A,S,) 
BI-WILLE.    To  beguile.    The  Trinity  Ck)Uege 
MS.  reads  bigyle, 

SorfUl  bicoro  that  fab  file. 

And  thojht  how  he  moght  man  hi-wUU, 

MS,  CutU  Vupa*.  A.  iU.  f.  3. 

BI-WINE.  To  win.   {A,-S.) 
Bl-WITE.    To  know.  {A,'S.) 
BIWOPE.     Full  of  tears;  bewept.     See  the 
Sevyn  Sages,  1186;  TroUus  and  Creseide,  iv. 
916,  biwopin. 
BI-WORPE.    To  cast.  {A.-S.) 
BIWREYE.    To  betray. 
I  hadde  lever  uttnrly  to  dye. 
Than  thorow  my  worde  this  mayde  for  to  ipflle, 
Aa  y  mot  nede,  yf  y  hire  bUareif^* 

l^dgau,  MS.  Soe,  Anti^  134.  f.  4. 
BIWTMPLID.  Covered  with  a  wimple. 
And  sottjte  aboute  with  hia  honde 
That  other  bed,  tJlle  that  he  fonde 
Where  lay  biuf^mplid  a  vbage. 

Gower,  M8»  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  170. 

BITETE.  To  beget.  {A.-S,)  See  Sevyn  Sages, 
230,  1057. 

BI-YONDE.  Beyond.  {A.-S.)  When  used  in- 
definitely it  signifies  beyond  tea. 

BIZON.    A  term  of  reproach.    North, 

BIZZ.  To  buzz.  North,   (TVu/.) 

BI3E.   To  buy. 

BI5ETE.  Gain.  [A.-S,)  See  Wright's  PoL 
Songs,  p.  200 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  339. 

B1-3UNDE.  Beyond.  See  Life  of  St  Brandan, 
p.  3 ;  bijende,  Wright's  Anec  Lit.  p.  5. 

BLAA.  Blue.  Yorith,  Applied  more  particu- 
larly to  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  after  a 
heavy  blow. 

And  bett  hym  tille  hb  rybbb  bnate. 
And  made  hb  flcsche  fulle  bUta, 

Sir  leumbrae,  ill. 

BLAANED.   Half-dried.    Yarish. 
BLABBER.  (1)  To  talk  idly. 

WhI  preaumyat  thoa  to  proudll  to  prophecie  theae 

thingb. 
And  woat  no  more  what  thou  bUAerett  than  Ba- 

lamea  aate.  MS,  Digb^  41,  f.  3. 

(2)  To  put  out  the  tongue  loosely. 

To  mocke  anybody  by  blabbering  out  the  tongue 
la  the  part  of  waghalters  and  lewd  boyes.  not  of 
well  mannered  children. 

Sehoole  nf  Good  Mannmre,  1089. 


I  (3)  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 

BLABBER.LIPPED.  Having  thick  lip^  Iluloet 
translates  it  by  AchUle$,  Ct  Florio,  in  v. 
ChiLme. 

BLACEBERGAN.  The  blackberry.  (A.-S,) 
This  term  occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Hunter  100. 

BLACK.  Mischievous;  malignant;  unpropitioos. 
The  Latin  niger  is  used  in  Horace  in  a  like 
sense.  See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  39.  This  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  common 
phrase  "  black's  his  eye,"  implying  either  a 
personal  or  moral  blemish,  or  any  misconduct. 
The  pupil  was  formerly  called  the  black  of  the 
eye.  See  Boucher.  A  "  black  day,'*  an  unfor- 
tunate, unpropitious  day.  **  Black  and  white," 
writing  or  printing,  a  phrase  still  in  use. 
**  Black  burning  shune,"  a  very  great  shame. 
"Black  heart,'*  a  very  unfeeling  heart.  A 
black-mouthed  Presbyterian,  one  who  con- 
demns everything  and  accuses  everybody, 
denying  the  right  of  the  most  innocent  indul- 
gences. A  black  witch,  a  witch  that  worka 
evil  and  mischief  to  men  or  beasts. 
The  rkhe  and  myjty  man,  thouje  he  trcapace. 
No  man  aayeth  emit  that  blak  ia  Ms  irj«. 

Oceteve,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  967. 

Why,  yow  have  named  yt  a  foolei,  madam.     A 

foole  may  doe  all  thinga,  and  no  man  lay  black**  hie 

t^e.  The  Tell  Tale,  Dulwiek  OMege  MS, 

BLACK-ALMAIN.  A  danoe,  the  figures  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Shak.  Soe.  Papers,  L  26. 
BLACKAMOOR.  The  bull-rush  when  in  fiill 
bloom.  /.  Wight,  In  Somersetshire,  the 
sweet  scabious  is  called  blaekamoor'g  bemufy, 
BLACK-AND-BLUE.  The  result  of  violent 
beating.  Huloet  has,  "  beaten  blacke  and 
bloo,  tuffffillatva,'* 

Diamembyr  hym  noght,  that  on  a  tre 
For  the  waa  made  buthe  blak  and  Mo. 

MS,  QtU.  Jee,  Cantab.  Q.  y,  S. 

BLACK-ART.    Necromancy. 
BLACK-A-VIZED.  Dark  in  complexion.  North, 
BLACK-BASS.    A  measure  of  coal  lying  upon 

thejlatatone,  q.  v.     Satop, 
BLACKBERRY.    Wlien  Falstaff  says,  <*  if  rea- 
sons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  extreme  commonness  of 
that  fruit ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
observed  that  the  term  was  applied  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  a  very  similar  manner. 
The  lorde  not  deigneth  undiratonde  hb  peyne. 
He  aetteth  not  therby  a  blak4>erpe. 

OeeUve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  278. 

BLACKBERRIES.    Black-currants.     Cumb. 

BLACKBERRY-SUMMER.  The  fine  weather 
which  is  generally  experienced  at  the  latter 
end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  blackberries  ripen.    Hants, 

BLACK-BESS.  A  beetle.  Satcp,  In  Berit- 
shire,  a  blackbeetle  is  called  a  black^bob ;  in 
Yorkshire,  a  black-clocks  and  in  Ccnnwall,  a 
black'Vform, 

BLACK-BITCH.    A  gun.    NortK 

BLACK-BOOK.  An  imaginary  record  of  offenoea 
and  tins.    North, 
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BLACKBOWWOWERS.  Blackberries.  North, 

BLACKBROWN.     Brunette.     FloHo, 

BLACK.BUG.  A  hobgobUn.  Florio  has, "  2>. 
miri,  the  ghostes  or  spirits  of  such  as  dye 
before  theii  time,  hobgoblins,  black-lnigt,  or 
night-walking  spirits." 

BLACK-BURIED.  In  infemam  missus.  Skin- 
ner,  A  phrase  that  has  puzzled  all  the  edi- 
tors of  Chaucer  to  explain  satisfactorily.  See 
Urry's  edition,  p.  133 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  274. 

iBLACk-CAP.    The  bullfinch.    Lane, 

BLACK-COAT.    A  clergyman.    Boucher. 

BLACK-CROSS-DAY.  St.  Mark»s  day,  April  25. 

BLACKEYED-SUSAN.  A  well  pudding,  with 
plums  or  raisins  in  it.    SuMtex. 

BLACK-FASTING.  Rigid,  severe  fasting.  North. 

BLACK-FOOT.  The  person  who  attends  the 
principal  on  a  courting  expedition,  to  bribe  the 
servant,  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sister,  put 
any  friend  off  his  guard,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
introduce  his  friend  formally.     North. 

BLACK-FROST,  Frost  without  rime,   Var,  dial 

BLACK-GRASS.    The  fox-tail  grass.    East. 

BLACK-GUARD.  A  nickname  given  to  the 
lowest  drudges  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coal  and  wood,  the  labourers  in  the  scullery, 
&C.  Hence  the  modem  term,  and  its  applica- 
tion. See  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  169 ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  i.  21 ;  Middleton,  ii.  546 ;  Webster, 
i.  20. 

BLACKHEAD.     Aboil.     Wett. 

BLACKING.  A  kind  of  pudding,  perhaps  the 
same  as  blood-pudding^  mentioned  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  1674,  p.  159, 
as  then  made  in  Derb3rshire. 

BLACK-JACK.  (1)  A  large  leather  can,  formeriy 
in  great  use  for  small  beer.  See  Unton  In- 
ventories, p.  1 ;  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  206  ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  392 ;  Heywood's  Edward  IV. 

p.  97. 

Nor  of  bbidt9jaek$  at  gentle  buttry  bars, 
WhoM  liquor  oftentimes  breed*  houihold  wan. 

Taflor's  Wurket,  1630,  i.  113. 

(2)  Sidphnret  of  zinc,  as  found  in  the  mines. 
Dtrbffth. 

BLACK-LAD-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  from  a  curious  custom  on  that  day  at 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  termed  Riding  the  Black 
Lad,  described  in  Hone's  Eveiy-day  Book,  ii. 
467.  It  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  there 
having  been  formerly  a  black  knight  who  re- 
sided in  these  parts,  holding  the  people  in 
vassalage,  and  using  them  with  gpreat  severity. 

BL.ACK.MACK.  A  blackbird.  Florio  has, 
*'  MerlOf  an  owsell,  a  biaekmackCt  a  merle  or 
blacke-bird."  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
blaek-outeL 

BLACK-MEN.  Rctitious  men,  enumerated  in 
mastering  an  anny,  or  in  demanding  coin  and 
livery.    See  the  State  Papers,  ii.  110. 

BLACK-MONDAY.  Easter  Monday,  so  caUed 
from  the  severity  of  that  day  in  1360,  which 
was  so  unusual,  that  many  of  Edward  III.'s 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  died  from  the  cold. 
This  is  Stowe's  explanation,  Annales,  p.  264, 


but  another  account  is  given  by  Fordua.  The 
term  is  found  in  Shakespeare.  See  also  Stani- 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21 ;  Sharp's 
Chrou.  Mirab.  p.  9.  It  is  also  the  schoolboy's 
term  for  the  first  Monday  after  the  holidays, 
when  they  are  to  return  to  their  studies. 

BLACK-MONEY.  Money  taken  by  the  bar- 
bingers  or  servants,  with  their  master's  know, 
ledge,  for  abstaining  from  enforcing  coin  and 
livery  in  certain  places,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.    See  the  State  Papers,  ii.  510. 

BLACK-NEB.    The  carrion-crow.    North. 

BLACK-OX.  The  black  ox  has  trod  on  his  foot 
a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  either  to  be  worn 
with  age  or  care.  See  Nares,  p.  44  ;  Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  10.  Toone  says  it 
signifies  that  a  misfortune  has  happened  to  the 
party  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLACK-POLES.  Poles  in  a  copse  which  have 
stood  over  one  or  two  falls  of  underwood. 
Herrfordsh^ 

BLACK-POT.  Blackpudding.  Somerset.  CaUed 
in  some  places  black-pig-pudding. 

BLACKS.  Mourning.  An  appropriate  word, 
found  in  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries.   See  Nares,  in  v. 

BLACK-SANCTUS.  A  kind  of  burlesque  hymn, 
performed  with  all  kinds  of  discordant  and 
strange  noises.  A  specimen  of  one  is  given  in 
Harrington's  Nugse  Ant.  i.  14.  Hence  it  came 
to  be  used  generally  for  any  confused  and  vio- 
lent noise.  See  Dodsley,  vt  1 7  7  ;  Ben  Jonson 
viiL  12 ;  Tarlton,  p.  61  ;Cotgrave,  in  v.  Tint  a- 
marrCf "  a  blacke  iontus,  thelowd  wrangling, 
or  jangling  outcryes  of  scoulds,  or  scoulding 
fellowes  *,  any  extreame  or  horrible  dinne." 

BLACKSAP.  The  jaundice  in  a  very  advanced 
state.    East. 

BLALK-SATURDAY.  The  first  Saturday  after 
the  old  Twelfth  Day,  when  a  fair  is  annually 
held  at  Skipton.    Yorksh. 

BLACK-SCULLS.  Florio  has,  "  CappeUtti, 
souldiers  serving  on  horsebacke  with  skuls  or 
steelccaps,  skulmen,  biack'Skuls" 

BLACK-SPICE.  Blackberries.    Yorksh. 

BLACK-SUNDAY.   Passion  Sunday. 

BLACK-TAN.  Spoken  of  gipsies,  dogs,  &c. 
**  Dat  dere  pikey  is  a  reglar  black-tan. '  Kent. 

BLACKTHORN-CHATS.  The  young  shoots  of 
blackthorn,  when  they  have  been  cut  down  to 
the  root.  East.  The  cold  weather  which  is 
often  experienced  at  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  black- 
thorn is  in  blossom,  is  called  blackthorn- 
winter. 

BLACK-TIN.  Tin  ore  ready  for  smelting. 

BLACK-WAD.  Manganese  in  its  natund  state. 
Derbysh. 

BLACK-WATER.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on  the 
stomach,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Yorksh.  It  is 
an  expression  always  applied  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  denote  the  absence  of ;  utritive  quali- 
ties in  water  merely.  North  A  receipt  for 
black-water,  a  kind  of  ink.  is  given  in  MS. 
Sloane  117  f.  115. 
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MLADDER-HEADED.     Stupid.    South, 
BLADDERS.  The  keraeU  of  wheat  affected  by 
the  smat.  Fast    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 
has,  "bladders  of  the  skin,  little  wheels  or 
rising  blisters."  The  last  from  A.  S.  blsedra. 
BLADDYRTH.   Grows?   (A.-S.) 
AraryMla  yi  a  loukyng  tore. 
He  btadd^th  and  byldeth  Me  In  my  boure. 

MS,  Cantab.  ¥(.  i.  6»  f.  48. 

BLADE.  To  trim  plants  or  hedges-  Sahp.  See 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  37,  "  bladyne  herbys,  or 
take  away  the  bladys,  detirto  ;"  Salop.  Antiq. 
p.  .S28. 

BLADES.  (1)  The  principal  rafters  or  backs  of 
a  roof.   0^.  Ghtt,  Arch. 

(2)  Shafts  of  a  cart    South, 

(3)  Bravoes ;  bullies. 

(4)  Huloet  has,  "  bladet  or  yame  wyndles,  an 
instrumente  of  huswyfery.  girgiUuay 

BLADGE.  A  low  vulgar  woman.  lAnc, 

BLADIER.  An  engrosser  of  com. 

BLAE.   A  blow.   North. 

BLAE-BERRY.  Tlie  bilberry.   North. 

BLiEC.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  the  greas  taken  off  the  cart-wheels 
or  ends  of  the  axle-tree,  and  kept  till  it  is  dry, 
made  up  in  balls,  with  which  the  taylors  rub 
and  blacken  their  thread,  is  calld  in  Yorkshire 
hlmc"   {A.'S.) 

BLAFFOORDE.  A  person  who  stammers,  or 
has  any  defect  in  his  speech.    Prompt.  Part. 

BLAIN.  (1)  To  blanch ;  to  whiten.   North. 

(2)  A  boil.  A  kind  of  eruption  on  the  tongues 
of  animals  is  so  called. 

BLAKE.  (1)  Bleak  ;  cold ;  bare ;  naked.  North. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.  p.  207, 
quoted  by  Nares. 

(2)  To  cry  till  out  of  brtath ;  to  burst  with  laugh- 
ter ;  to  faint.   Devon, 

(3)  Yellow.  Willan  aayi,  "dark  yellow,  or 
livid ;"  and  Upton,  in  his  MS.  additions  to 
Junius,  "blake,  flamu;  proverbium  apud 
Anglos  Boreales,  as  blake  as  a  paigle,  i.  e.  as 
yellow  as  a  cowslip.''  This  proverb  is  also 
found  in  the  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  83. 

(4)  To  bleach ;  to  fade.  {A.'S.)  "  His  browes 
to  blake,"  to  vanquish  him,  Perceval,  1056. 
Other  examples  of  this  phrase  occur  in  the 
same  romance,  688,  and  in  Robson's  Metrical 
Romances,  p.  64. 

BLAKELING.  The  yellow  bunting.  North, 
BLAKES.  Cow-dung  dried  for  fuel.   ColeM. 
BLAKID.   Blackened.   Chaucer. 
BLAKNE.    To  blacken  in  the  face;  to  grow 

*ngn7«  {A.-S.) 
BLALC.   Black;  dark.  {A.^S.) 

The  water  waa  biaie  and  brade. 

Sir  2W«frem,  p.  279. 

BLAME.   Blameworthy.  Shak.  It  is  also  a  com- 
mon imprecation.    "  Blame  me  !*' 
BLAMEPLUM.    White-lead. 
BLAN.    Ceased.    {A.'S,)     See  ReUq.  Antiq.  iL 
64 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  255. 

For  I  htan,  mine  banea  elded  al ; 
Whilea  I  cried  alle  the  dal. 

MS.  Cutt.  Vetpat.  D.  vH.  f.  90. 


But  daunted  ftirthe  aa  they  bygan. 
For  alle  the  mewe  they  ne  blam. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  0Qk 
He  ne  itynt,  ne  he  ne  bttutne. 
To  Clementca  howa  tylle  thathecameb 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  it.  38.  t  W. 

BLANCH.  (1)  Ore  when  not  in  masses,  but  in- 
timately  mixed  with  other  minerals,  is  called  a 
blanch  of  ore. 

(2)  To  whiten.  Also,  according  to  Baret,  to 
*'  pull  of  the  linde  or  piUe."  See  his  Alvearie, 
1580,  B.  779.  Rider  has  Blanch,  the  name  of 
a  dog.  Blanchard  was  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  white  horse. 

(3)  To  evade ;  to  shift  off. 
BLANCHE-FE  VERB.    According  to  Cotgrave, 

**  the  agues  wher?rith  maidens  that  have  the 
greene-sicknesse  are  troubled ;  and  hence,  /I  a 
leefievree  bkmchet,  either  he  is  in  love,  or  sicke 
of  wantonnesse."  See  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
i  917;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  543. 

BLANCHER.  Anything  set  round  a  wood  to 
keep  the  deer  in  it.  Various  articles  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  men  on 
this  service  were  so  called.  Nares  has  given 
an  entirely  wrong  explanation  of  the  word ; 
and  Latimer,  whom  he  quotes,  merely  uses  it 
metaphorically.  As  a  chemical  term,  it  is 
found  in  Ashmole's  Theat  Chem.  Brit  p.  39. 
The  form  blencher  also  occurs,  apparently 
connecting  our  first  meaning  with  btench,  to 
start  or  fly  off.    See  also  BUnkt, 

BLANCH-FARM.  An  annual  rent  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.     Yorkeh, 

BLANCMANGER.  A  made  dish  for  the  toble, 
very  different  from  the  modem  one  of  the 
same  name.  The  manner  of  making  it  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  25, 87.  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  389;  Piers  Ploughman* 
p.  252 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  455. 

BLANCPLUMB.    White-lead. 

BLANDAMENT.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
See  the  Feest,  st.  ix. 

BLANDE.    Mixed.  (A.-S.) 

Ua  bua  have  a  blode  Uande,  or  thl  ble  change. 

Morte  jirthmtv,  Lineeln  MS.  t.  Sft. 

BLANDISE.    To  flatter.  (A.'N.) 

In  thla  paalme  flrtt  he  speket  of  Crist  and  of  hia 
folowert  blandeiande.-MS.  OoiL  JETah.  10,  f.  2. 

BLANDISING.     Flattery.    (^A.-N.)     Blandif. 

mentee,  blandishments,  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  13. 

Deaplce  we  thtanblantiMynfre*  and  thaire  manacca 

and  kaate  we  fira  ua  thaire  jhoke.~lf5.  OM,  Eton, 

10.  r.  4. 

BLANDRELL,  Akindofapple.(/V-.)  SomeHmcs 
spelt  blaunderelle.  See  Davies'  York  Records, 
p.  42 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  15 ;  Chrdi- 
nanoes  and  Regulations,  p.  82 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Blandureau, 

BLANK.  The  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
butt,  at  which  the  arrow  was  aimed.  Also, 
the  mark,  the  aim,  a  term  in  gunnery.  A 
small  coin,  struck  by  Henry  Y.  in  France, 
worth  about  four  pence,  was  so  called,  but 
was  forbidden  by  sutute  from  being  drcii- 
lated  in  this  country.  See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  80 ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bianehi^  Bianco.  There  was  a  gaini 
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M  dice  formerly  ao  called,  mentioned    in 

Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet.  ii.  315.    BianJkt, 

blank-Terses,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
BLAN  KER.     A  spark  of  fire.     U  ent. 
BLANKERS.    White  garments.     Skinner, 
BLANKET-PUDDING.    A  long  round  pudding 

made  of  flour  and  jam,  which  is  spread  over 

the  paste,  and  then  rolled  into  the  proper 

shape.     SuMKx, 
BLANKETT.    A  kind  of  bird,  the  species  of 

which  does  not  appear  now  to  be  known. 

Also  spelt  bktnkett.     See  the  Archseologia, 

xiu.Ml,352. 
BLANK-MATINS.     Matins  sang  over  night 

See  liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV.  p.  50. 
BLANKNESS.    Paleness. 
BLANKS.     A  mode  of  extortion,  by  which 

blank  papers  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the 

crown,  which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they 

pleased  to  authorize  the  demands  they  chose 

to  make.     Naret. 
BLANKS-AND-PRIZES.     Beans  with  boiled 

bacon  chopped  up  and  mixed  together;  the 

vegetable  being  termed  a  Alankf  and  the  meat 

A  prize.    Salop. 
BLANK^URRY.    A  dish  in  cookery.    Seethe 

Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  100. 
BLANPEYN.    Oxford  white-loaves.  (A.-N.) 
BLANSCUE.     A  misfortune;  an  unexpected 

accident.    Somerset, 
BLARE.  (1)   To  put  out  the  tongue.     Yorkth, 

Palsgrave  has  '*I  bleare  nith  the  tonge,  je 

tire  la  langue." 

(2)  To  roar;    to  bellow;  to  bleat:  to  cry. 
Var.dioL 

(3)  To  emblazon ;  to  display.    Percy, 
BLASE.    To  blazon  arms.     Chaucer. 
BLASEFLEMYS.    Blasphemies. 

BLASH.  (1)  To  splash.  Also,  to  paint  North. 

Anything  wet  or  dirty  is  said  to  be  bUuhy, 
(2)  Nonsense ;  rubbish.   Line.    Weak  liquor  is 

called  dkukment,  and  is  said  to  be  blashy. 
BL.\SON.    The  dress  over  the  armour,  on  which 
the  armorial  bearings  were  blazoned. 
Bimtom  blode  and  blanket  they  hewene. 

Morte  Arthwrt,  MS.  Uncoln,  f .  73. 

BLASOUR.    A  flatterer.    Skinner, 
BLASS.    The  motion  of  the  stars. 
DLASSEN.    To  illumine.     Rider, 
BLAST.  (1)  Skinner  gives  a  curious  phrase, 

"  blast  of  my  meat,"  as  current  in  Durham, 

meaning  nutdeat^  adetemioue. 

(2)  To  miss  fire.     Devon. 

(3)  An  inflammation  or  wound,  an  ailment  often 
attributed  to  the  action  of  witchcraft.  Somertet, 

(4)  To  cast  the  eyes  up  in  astonishment  Devon. 

(5)  To  boast  (J.-S.) 

Thei  thought  In  their  hartn.  and  blasted  emongett 
tbcimaelTec  thai  the  Caliciaiu  would  leave  the  toune 
desolate,  and  fl ie  for  their  m vcgard. -  Halit  Henrv  VI. 
f  .  «. 

JLASTED.     Hay  beaten  down  by  the  vrind  is 

said  to  be  blasted.     North. 
BLASTEN.     Blowed;  breathed.     Weber. 
BLAST.    To  blaze;  set  forth.    Skelton. 


BLATANT.  Bellowing.  See  Hawkins'  Engl 
Dram.  iii.  2B3 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  520.  It  would 
appear  from  Miege  that  it  was  also  used  in 
tlie  softer  sense  of  prattling, 

BLATE.  (1)  To  bellow.    North. 

(2)  Shy;  bashful;  timid.     North. 

(3)  Bleak ;  cold. 

And  Eve,  without  her  loving  mate. 
Had  thought  the  garden  wondrous  blnte, 

CoUintT  MUedlaniM,  176S.  p.  113. 

BLATHER.  To  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
A  person  who  says  much  to  little  purpose  is 
called  a  blathering  haeh.  A  bladder  is  soaie- 
times  pronounced  blather^  as  in  Akerman's 
"Wiltshire  Glossary,  p.  6.  Blattering^  chat- 
tering, occurs  in  A  Comical  History  of  the 
World  in  the  Moon,  1659. 

There'!  nothing  gain'd  by  being  witty ;  fame 
Gather*  but  wind  to  bkuhtr  up  a  name. 

Beaumont  and  Ftetchtr,  1.  U. 

BLATTER.    A  puddle.    North. 
BLATIN.    White.  (^.-N.) 
BLAUNCH.    AbUin.    East. 
BLAUNCHETTE.  Fine  wheaten  flour.  (^.-iST.) 
With  Maunehette  and  other  flour. 
To  make  thaim  qwytter  of  colour. 

A.  de  A-unHe,  MS.  Bowt*,  p.  80. 
BLAUNCHMER.    A  kind  of  fur. 

He  ware  a  qrrrote  that  was  grene : 
With  blaunchntsr  it  wa»  furred,  I  wene. 

S^r  Degari,  701. 

BLAUNCH.PERREYE.  An  ancient  dish  in 
cookery,  the  receipt  for  which  is  given  in  MS. 
RawL  89,  and  also  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  242. 

BLAUNDESORE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery ; 
sometimes,  pottage.  See  the  Feest,  st.  vi. ; 
Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  55 ;  Pegge's  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  26 ;  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  50. 

BLAUNER.  A  kind  of  fur,  very  likely  the 
same  with  blaunchmer,  q.  v.  This  term  occurs 
seversl  times  in  Syr  Gawayne,  and  also  in 
Lybeaus  Disconus,  117. 

BIAUTCH.    A  great  noise.    North. 

BLAUTHY.    Bloated.    Eaet. 

BLAVER.  The  com  blue-bottle.  North.  Also 
called  the  blawort. 

BLAWE.  To  blow.  Blawand,  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  340.  Brockett  says,  "  to  breathe 
thick  and  quick  after  violent  exertion."  Bost 
to  blawe,  to  proclaim  or  make  boast  See 
Amis  and  AmUoun,  1203. 

For  they  were  spente  my  booxt  to  blawe. 
My  name  to  here  on  londe  and  see. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  16. 

BLAWING.    A  swelling.     North. 
BLAWNYNG.    White-lead. 
BLAWUN.     Censured.     See  the  Apology  for 
the  Lollards,  p.  24.    We  still  have  the  purase 
blown  up  in  the  same  sense. 
BLAWZE.    A  blossom.     Yorksh. 
BLAY.     A  blaze.  Essex. 
BLAYING.     Soft  speaking ? 

Tell  her  In  your  piteous  blttpinfr. 
Her  pour  slave's  uiijunt  decaying. 

Brit.  Bfbl  \,  104. 
BLAZE.    (1)  According  to  Blount.  *'  blaze  is 
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a  certain  fire  'which  the  inhabitants  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  some  other  counties,  were  wont, 
and  still  do  make,  on  Twelf-eve,  5  Jan.  at 
night,  in  memory  of  the  blazing-star  that 
conducted  the  three  Magi  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlem."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  88. 
Yule-logs  were  sometimes  called  blazet.  See 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  256. 

(2)  To  take  salmon  by  striking  them  with  a 
three  pronged  and  barbed  dart.     North. 

(3)  A  horse  is  said  to  be  blazed  when  it  has  a 
white  mark;  and  a  tree,  when  marked  for 
sale.  In  America  the  term  is  appUed  to  a 
tree  partially  or  entirely  stripped  of  its  bark. 
See  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  ed.  1831, 
p.  363. 

(4)  A  pimple.     YorJtth, 
BLAZING-STAR.    A  comet. 

BLEA.    Yellow.    NorlJL   Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

1033,  refers  this  to  the  Icelandic. 
BLEACIIY.     BracUsh.    Somerset. 
BLEAD.     Fruit.     Verstegan 
BLEAK.    (1)  To  bleach.    South.     Bleaking. 

house,  Middleton,  v.  106. 

(2)  Pale  with  cold,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033.  **  To  waxe  pale  or  bleake," 
is  the  translation  of  bletmir  in  Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593.     See  Bleike, 

(3)  Sheepish.    East, 

BLE  ART.    To  scold;  to  make  a  noise.     Var, 

dial, 
BLEAT.    Cold;  bleak.     Kent.    This  form  is 

given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BLEATER.  Mutton.  A  cant  term  occurring 
in  Brome's  Joviall  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beg- 
gars, 1652.  See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  x. 
372. 
BLEAUNT.  A  kind  of  rich  cloth ;  also,  a  robe 
or  mantle.  The  term  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 
The  bliaut  was  a  garment  something  similar 
to  the  smock-frock  of  the  present  day.  Strutt, 
ii.  42.  BUhand  and  blehand  occur  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  pp.  156,  157,  in  the  first  sense.  A 
cloak  is  still  called  a  bliand  in  the  North  of 
England.    [Bleaut?] 

In  ay  riche  Ntant  was  he  clad* 
Lang  berd  to  the  brett  he  had. 

Gi4f  of  frttrwiOs,  MidtUOtm  MS, 
The  itrok  of  the  ipere  it  gan  glide 
Bltuen  the  arsnun  and  his  side  * 
His  biihant  he  carf,  his  ichert  also. 

Qy  0/  WartoUet,  p.  Sftt. 

BLEB.  A  drop  of  water  (  a  bubble.  Also,  to 
drink.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  "  a  blister, 
a  blain."  North. 
BLECU.  Water  in  which  hides  have  been 
tanned.  Cooper,  in  his  ed.  of  Elyot,  1559, 
translates  nautea,  **  currious  blech,"  i.  e.  cur- 
ric^'  bleach. 
BLECHE.    White.    {A.^N.) 

Som  on  for  sche  is  pale  and  hlech«, 
Som  on  for  sche  is  softe  of  speche. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Mntiq,  134>  f.  149. 

BLECHIS.     Blotches.     See  the  Ai^haeologia, 

XXX.  356. 
BLECKEN.    To  make  black.    Kennett's  Glos- 

sary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 


BLEDDER.    To  cry.    North. 

BLEDE.    Blood. 

BLEDBN.    To  bleed.     (^.-5.) 

My  sooys  handys  ar  so  biedandt. 

To  loke  on  them  me  lyste  not  to  taghe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf .  ii. ».  f.  48. 
He  fonde  his  ded  wyf  bMende^ 

Gower,  MS.  Stte.  Anti^.  134.  f.  68. 

BLEDEWORT.   The  wild  poppy.    See  an  early 

list  of  phmts  in  MS.  Sloane  5|  f.  3. 
BLEDSAND.    Bloody.    Perhaps  an  error  for 

bledeand  in  Croft's  Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  1 10. 
BLEE.  Colour ;  complexion.  {A.-S.)  Sometimes 

contenance,  feature.    In  Arthoor  and  Mertin, 

p.  74,  the  great  magician  is  represented  aa 

appearing  "  in  thre  ble"  on  the  same  day. 
A  cloth  of  silk  sche  wood  him  inne. 
That  was  of  swlthe  feir  bie,     Legmd.  Cathol.  p.  8. 
BLEECH.    The  bleaching-ground.    East. 
BLEED.    To  yield,  applied  to  com,  which  is 

said  to  bleed  vreH  when  it  is  productive  on 

being  thrashed.     Var.  dial 
BLEEDING-BOIST.   A  cupping-glass. 
BLEEDING-HEART.    The  wall-flower.    West. 
BLEEP.     Remained.     Caxton.    Blrfede  occurs 

in  Octovian,  507,  and  blrft,  1540. 
BLEFF     Turbulent ;  noisy.    East. 
BLEFFIN.    A  block;  a  wedge.    Lane.    Bleflin- 

head,  a  blockhead. 
BLEIKE.    To  turn  pale.    (/f.-5.) 

And  thauie  gan  bUUcm  here  bie,  that  arst  lowea  so 
loude.  Wright* «  P»l.  Bongt,  p.  9-11. 

BLEINE.    A  pustule.   {A.-S.)   See  Rom.  of  the 

Rose,  553 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  301. 
BLEKE.    Black.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BLEKYT.    Blacked. 
BLELYCHE.    Blithely. 

The  thryd  ccninaunilement  yn  oure  layp 
Ys  holde  weyl  thyn  halyday, 
And  come  bM^ehe  to  the  servyse. 

MS.  UmH.  1901.  f.  «. 
BLEMESTE.    Most  powerful 

For  he  that  es  Ummute  with  ys  brade  brande  biyne 
schalle  he  never.  JTorto  Arthmre,  MS.  Umeoln,  f,  80. 

BLEMISH.  A  term  in  hunting,  when  the 
hounds  or  beagles,  finding  where  the  chase 
has  been,  make  a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 

BLEMMERE.  A  plumber.  <*  Masones  and  car- 
penters and  blemmeres^*  are  mentioned  in  the 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  102. 

BLEMMLE.  To  mix  anythmg  with  a  fluid  by 
motion,  u  the  mixing  of  flour  with  water. 
North. 

BLENCH.  (1)  To  start,  or  fly  off;  to  flinch ;  to 
draw  back.  (i^..5.)  Also  a  substantive,  a 
start  or  deviation. 

(2)  A  glimpse.  Wano.  This  u  from  Sharp's 
MS.  Glossary.  Shakespeare  seems  to  use 
blench  in  the  sense  of,  to  teinA,  to  glance. 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

And  thus  thinlcende  I  stonde  stiU 
Without  bUneMng0  of  mine  eie. 

Goictr,  ed.  1AM,  f.  188. 

To  impeach ;  to  betray.    Staff. 

A  fault.     North. 
BLENCORN.    Wheat  mixed  with  rye.   YorJtsh. 
Peas  and  beans  mixed  together  are  called 
blendings. 
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BLEND.    To  pollute.    ^>en»er. 

BLENDB.  (1)  One  of  the  ores  of  rinc,  com- 
posed of  iroD,  zinc,  sulphur,  sUex,  and  water ; 
on  being  scratched,  it  emits  a  phosphoric  light. 
Called  blend-metal  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
:033. 

(2)  TobUnd.  (j4.-S.)  Blind,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.407. 
Blinded,  p.  300. 

BLENDIGO.    Qoudy. 

BLEND-WATER.     An   inflammatory    disease 

liable  to  black  cattle.     North. 
BLENGE.  To  hinder.  Apparently  a  variation  of 
blemek.  It  occurs  in  Tusker's  U usbandry,  p.  28 7 . 
BLENKARD.   A  person  near-sighted,  or  almost 
blind.   North.   A  fighting-cock  with  only  one 
eye  ia  called  a  blenker. 
BLENKE.    To  glance  at.  Also,  to  shine.  Blen- 
iet,  appeared,  looked.    BlenJt,  wince,  Lang- 
toft,  p.  115. 
That  thou  wakyng  thenket, 
Befofe  thy  yjea  hyt  blenkp».    MS»  HmrU  1701,  f.  3. 
The  bnyne  blttiJctM  for  bale,  and  alle  hit  ble  chaanges . 
Morf  jirthvre,  MS.  Lincoln,  t. !(?. 
Though  ihee  bcc  a  vixon,  ahee  will  blenkt  blithly 
oo  you  for  my  cauae. 

Two  LnneoMhite  Lovera,  1640.  p.  19. 

BLENKS.    Ashes.     We»t. 
BLBNKY.    To  snow  a  little.    Devon. 
BLENS.     A  fish,  gadu»  barbatus. 
BLENSCHYNE.  To  darken;  to  blemish.  Pron^y/. 

BLENT.  (1)  BUnded.  (^.-S.) 

Woordea  fklre  whaae  favel  fcdeth  the, 
Betbu  not  M««#  for  hli  fak  flatery. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  IM. 

C2)  Mixed.    S3kaA. 

(3)  Started  aside ;  shrunk.  (^.-S.) 

(4)  Ceased.     Percy. 

(5)  Destroyed ;  polluted. 

My  Heapcrua  by  cloudy  death  ia  blent, 

GTMnif§  Work;  L  77* 

(6)  Glanced. 

But  evere  me  mentte. 

One  me  hyt  Uentte 

Wyth  Uughyng  chere.   MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  128. 

BLENYNG.  Blistering.  (^.-5.)  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  468.  Blenyn,  to  arise,  to 
bubble  up,  Arch.  xxx.  394. 

BLENYTE.    Blenched;  winked. 

Nuace  beo  hynulf  wanne  yt  waa,  ne  blen^te  nojt  ene. 

Rob.  Glt'Ue.  p.  S38. 

BLEREN.  To  blear;  to  make  a  person's  sight 
dim,  impose  npon  him.  (^.-5.)  To  "  blere 
his  eye,"  to  impose  npon  him,  a  very  common 
phrase.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211 ;  Wright's 
Seven  Sages,  pp.  48,  77,  100;  Tyr^hitt's 
Chaucer,  iy.  202;  Skelton,  iL  98;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  3708 ;  Ipomydon,  1420 ;  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  3912 ;  Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  534. 
Blemyedf  blear-eyed,  Dcpos.  Ric.  IL  p.  13. 

BLESCHYNE.  To  extinguish  a  fire.  Pron^t, 
Pans. 

BLESE.     A  blaze.     Prompt.  Parv. 

BLESS.  To  wave  or  brandish  a  sword.  S^enter. 
In  the  example  from  Ascharo,  quoted  by 
Nares,  it  probably  means  to  woutuI,  from  the 
French  bletaer. 


BLESSEDLOCURRE.    Blessedly. 

BloModlocurre  jyf  be  my5t  be  Iad«le  hurre  lyflT. 

Chron.  VUodun.  p.  76. 

BLESSING-FIRES.  Midsummer  Firfj.  We$t. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  176.  Blegsing  the 
fire  out  is  an  operation  still  in  vogue  in  Suffolk 
for  a  bum  or  scald,  consisting  chiefly  in  re- 
volving a  wetted  finger  in  magic  circles  round 
the  afilicted  part,  the  movement  being  accom- 
panied with  suitable  incantations. 

BLETCH.  Black,  viscous,  greasy  matter ;  the 
grease  of  wheel-axles.    Stqf. 

BLETHELICHE.  Freely;  bUthely;  joyfully.  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  503 ;  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  33. 
Blethly  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  40,  wrongly 
printed  bleyly. 

By  enaample  iA  Oetovian  the  Emperour,  and  lo 
forth  aftir  of  other  prlncca  that  kuche  doctrinis 
and  techinges  biathelicM*  underfongede. — MS.  Douea 
8!)1.  r.4. 

BLETHER.  A  bladder.  Var.  DiaL  Also,  to 
make  a  great  noise.    Line. 

BLETINGE.    Flaming.    (J.-S.) 

Througe  my  breate  bone  Ueiingt  he  homed. 

Chatter  Pla^,  i  134. 

BLEVE.    Tostey.    (A.-S.) 
BLEVYNGE.    Remnant.     Prompt.  Parv. 
BLEW-BLOW.    The  corn-flower.    See  Gerard, 
p.  594;  Cotgprave  in  y.  Aubi/oin,  Blaveolea ; 
Florio,  in  v.  Crdno. 
SLEWING.    Blue  paint.     See  Cunningham'a 

Revels  Accounts,  p.  132. 
BLEWIT.    A  kind  of  fungus.    North. 
BLEW-OUT.    Breathed  hard;  puffed.    Biteon. 
BLEWYN.    To  remain.    (A.-S.) 

Thanne  late  It  be  wronge  thoru  a  doute. 

And  pore  in  the  ere  at  ewyn, 

And  of  the  ewyll  sal  nothynge  bletpj/n. 

Arch.  XXX,  SS8. 

BLEXTERE.    A  person  who  blacks.    Prompt. 

Parv. 
BLEYE.    Blue.    See  Cod.  Man.  Eccl.  Cath. 

Dunelm.  Catal.  p.  34. 
BLEYKE.    To  bleach. 
BLEYNASSE.    BUndness. 

Ood  aend  surhe  bloffnaaee  thui  Jaylardus  to. 
That  with  hurr  ynou  they  sey  no  sy5t. 

Chron.  VUodun.  p.  82. 

BLEYST  ARE.    A  bleacher.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLIAKE.  A  bar  of  wood  fixed  horizontally  on 
the  ground  with  holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a 
hurdle  while  the  maker  wreaths  it.     Dorset. 

BLICE.    Lice.    North. 

BLICKENT.    Bright;  shining.     Weet. 

BLID.    An  interjection.    Lane. 

BLIDS.    Wretches.    Devon. 

BLIGH.    Lonely;  dull.     Kent. 

BLIGHTED.  (1)  Blasted,  applied  to  com. 
Var.  dial 

(2)  Stifled.     Oxon. 

BLIKEN.     (1)  To  quiver.     {A.-S.) 
And  hit  llppei  shulle  blUeen, 
And  his  hondet  ihuUe  quakeo.  Reiiq.  Antiq,  1.65. 

(2)  To  shine.     (A.-S.) 

Hire  bleo  bttfktfeth  so  biyht. 
So  feyr  beo  is  ant  C)  n. 

Ritean'e  Jndevt  Son/rt,  p.  87. 
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BLIM.    To  gladden.     Prompt,  Pan. 

Who  M  him  feyni'th  hem  to  nhne. 
Forth  with  hem  men  Khal  him  6/<fN. 

Gif  nf  fVarwike,  p.  805. 

BLIN.    See  Blinne. 

BLINCH.    To  keep  off. 

BLIND.  (1)  **  The  blind  cat  many  a  fly."  an 
old  proTerb;  and  Heywood  wrote  a  play 
under  this  title.  The  elder  Heywood  intro- 
duces it  in  his  collection,  and  it  also  occurs 
in  Northbrooke's  Treatise,  ed.  Collier,  pp.  60, 

117. 

(2)  Florio  translates  bUnda,  "a  certaine  fence 
made  for  skouts  and  sentinells,  of  bundels  of 
reeds,  canes,  or  osiers,  to  hide  them  from 
being  scene  of  the  enemy,  called  of  our  sol- 
diers a  bUnd."  He  also  mentions  a  Christmas 
game,  called  BUnd  it  the  eat,  in  t.  Gdita 
orba,  perhaps  blind-man's  buff. 

(3)  Abortive,  applied  to  flowers  and  herbs.  Var, 

dioL 

(4)  Obscure.  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abuse, 
1579,  mentions  Chenas,  "  a  blind  village  in 
comparison  of  Athens."  See  also  Holinshed, 
Hist.  Ireland,  p.  24 ;  Cotgravc,  in  v.  Deatour. 
•'  A  blind  ditch,"  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 
p.  200.  "  A  blind  letter  that  wil  in  short 
time  be  wome  out,"  Nomenclator,  p.  9. 

BLIND-BALL.    A  fungus.     Var.  dial 

BLIND-BUCK-AND-DAVY.  Blind-man's  buff. 
Somertet. 

BLIND-BUZZART.    A  cockchafer.  Salop. 

BLINDERS.  Blinkers.  North,  A  blinding- 
bridle,  a  bridle  with  blinkers. 

BLINDFELLENE.    To  blindfold.    Pr.  Parv. 

BLIND-IIOB.  Blind-man's  buff.  See  the  No- 
menclator, p.  298.  The  term  is  still  in  use, 
according  to  Forby. 

BLIND-HOOKY.    A  game  at  cards. 

BLINDING-BOARD.  Florio  has,  <<Blinda,  a 
blinding  bord  for  a  curst  cow." 

BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF.  A  well-known  children's 
game,  traced  by  Strutt  to  an  early  period.  A 
kind  of  puff-ball  is  so  called. 

BLIND-MAN'S-HOLYDAY.  Darkness.  Var. 
dial.  Florio  has,  '*  Feriiito,  vacancy  from  la- 
bour, rest  from  worke,  blindnuuCt  holyday** 

BLIND-MARES.    Nonsense.   Dewm. 

BLIND-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.     Dewm. 

BLINDS.  A  term  given  to  a  black  fluor  about 
the  vein  in  a  mine.  See  Ray's  English  Words, 
ed.  1674,  p.  118;  Kcnnett's  Glossary,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

BLIND-SIM.    Blind-man's  buff.    EoMt. 

BLIND-THARM.  The  bowel-gut.  Durham. 
This  term  is  given  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033.    {A.S.) 

BLIND-WORM.  A  slow-worm.  Formerly 
considered  venomous,  and  still  dreaded  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities. 

BLINE.     A  kind  of  wood.    Skinner, 

BLINK.  (1)  A  spark  of  fire,  glimmering  or  in- 
termittent light    Weet, 

(2)  To  evade.    Yorkeh, 


(3)  To  smUe ;  to  look  kindly,  generaOy  applied 
to  females.  Not  ;h,  A  substantive.  Test,  of 
Creseide,  226. 

(4)  According  to  Kennett,  MS. Lansd.  1033.  "a 
term  in  setting,  when  the  dog  is  afraid  to 
make  his  point,  but  being  over-aw*d,  comes 
back  from  the  sent. " 

BLINKED.  Sharp,  stale,  applied  to  beer. 
Kennett  and  Skinner  have  the  word  as  be- 
longing to  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire  respec- 
tivdy.  Forby  gives  the  term  a  different 
meaning;  "the  beer  which  we  call  blinked 
has  no  acidity,  but  an  ill  flavour  peculiar  to 
itself." 

BLINKER.    A  term  of  contempt.   North, 

BLINKS.  Cotgrave  has,  **  Brittee,  boughes 
rent  by  hunters  from  trees,  and  left  in  the 
view  <k  a  deere,  or  cast  overthwart  the  way 
wherein  he  is  likely  to  passe,  thereby  to 
hinder  his  running,  and  to  recover  him  the 
better;  our  wood-men  call  them  bUnkea.'* 

BLINNE.  To  cease.  (^..&)  Also,  to  stop,  to 
delay.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16639;  Ritsou's 
Songs,  i.  28,  49;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p. 
212 ;  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdrm, 
p.  93 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  60 ;  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  17 ;  Sir  Cleges,  133.  Ben  Jonstm, 
vi.  289,  has  it  as  a  substantive. 

BURT.    To  cry.  North, 

BLISCED.    Blessed. 

He  blUeed  Oaw«yneC, 

And  Ouehereit  and  Oaherlet. 

Arthomr  mnd  Merlin,  p  174. 

BLISFUL.    Joyful;  blessed.  (A.-S.) 
BLISH-BLASH.    Sloppy  dirt  North. 
BLISSE.  (1)  To  bless.   {A.-S.) 
(2)  To  wound.  (Fr.) 
BLISSENE.    Ofjoys,gen.pl.   (A.^S.) 
Love  is  bUsMM  mett,  love  b  hot  ftn. 

Wrighfa  Jitte.  LU.  |nfML 

BLISSEY.    Ablaze.    WUte. 

BLISSOM.    Blithesome.    Far,  dioL    The  term 

is  applied  to  the  ewe  when  marie  eytpetene, 

and  occasionally  to  the  male. 
BLIST.  (1)    Blessed.    See  Percy's   Reliques, 

p.  80.   Blieteing,  blessing,  Amis  and  Amiloun, 

127 ;  bSeted,  blessed,  ib.  344. 
(2)  Rejoiced?  {A,-S.) 

The  lloun  breml  j  on  them  htUt. 

YwaUtammd  Gmurtm,  3163L 

BLIT.  Blighty.  Doreet, 

BLITH.     Face;  visage.     See  Kennett's  Glos- 

sary,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BLIVE.    Quickly;  immediatelv.     See   Belive, 
Cf.  Ellis's  Met  Rom.  ii.  334';  Robin  Hood, 
L  125;  Launfal,  702;  Erie  of  Tolous.  1060; 
Chron.  ViL  p.   70;    Troilus    and  Creseide, 
i.  596. 
BLO.    Blue ;  livid.    More  particularly  the  ap- 
pearance of  flesh  after  a  good  beating.    It  is 
the  gloss  of  fiUvut  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  8. 
Clerket  ben  to  him  f-go ; 
Guy  they  find  blecke  end  bin. 

Bllu'a  Met.  attm,  ii.  :3 

BLOA.   Cold;  raw.   Line, 
BLOACH.   A  tumour.   Skinner. 
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BLOACIIER.  Any  large  animal.   North, 

BLOAT.  To  dry  by  smoke.  More  Utterly  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  bloat-herrmgs  or  bloaters, 
wbidi  are  dried  herrings. 

BLOAZE.  Ablaze.   North, 

BLOB.  (I)  A  blunt  termination  to  a  thing  that 
is  QsaaUy  more  pointed.  A  blob  nose,  one  with 
a  small  bamp  on  it  at  the  end.  Huloet  has, 
«^k>bbe  eheked,  buccomei^hueulentu$"  Water- 
blobs  are  water-lilies.  Also  a  small  lump  of 
anything  thick,  iriscid,  or  dirty. 

(2)  The  lower  lip. 

Wit  hoDf  her  ftlo6,  ev^  Humour  wcm'd  to  mourn. 

ColUn^  MiseelianieM,  1768,  p.  Itt. 

(3)  A  bubble;  a  blister.  North. 
BLOBER.   A  bubble.    PaUgrave. 
BLOB-MILK.    Milk  with  its  cream  mingled. 

Yorith, 
BLOB-SCOTCH.    A  bubble.    Yorkth. 
BLOCK.  (1)  The  wooden  mould  on  which  the 

crown  of  a  hat  is  formed.   Hence  it  was  also 

UMd  to  signify  the  form  or  fashion  of  a  hat. 
Vca,  in  truth,  we  have  I'toekg  for  all  head* ;  we 

hsTc  g-  otl  store  of  wild  oati  herr.  Middlettm,  \\i.  107* 

(2)  The  Jack  at  the  game  of  TmwIs.    See  Florio, 

in  ▼•  Buitiro,  Lc'eeo. 
BLOCKER.    A  broadaxe.   North.    Sometimes 

called  a  btoeking-axe, 
BLOCK-HORSE.    A  strong  wooden  frame  with 

four  handles,  usually  called  a  hand-barrow, 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  blocks.  Etui, 
BLOCKSTICK.  A  club ;  a  cudgel.  North.  The 

term  occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  84. 
BLOCK-WHEAT.   Buck-wheat.   SeeCotgrsYe, 

in  ▼.  Dragee. 
BLODY.   Byblood;of,  orin,  blood.   (^.-5.) 
8LOGGY.  To  sulk ;  to  be  suUen.  Exmoor, 
BLOMAN.     A  trumpeter. 
BLOME.  (1)  To  flourish.     P«.  Cott, 
(2)  A  blossom. 

BLOME-DOWN.    Clumsy ;  clownish.    Done/. 
BLOMMER.    Noise;  uproar.    Sketton. 
BLONC.    White.     In  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37,  we 

have.  "  elleborum  albumf  alebre  blonc.'* 
BLONCKET.    Grey.    Renter. 
BLONDRIN.    To  toil ;  to  bluster ;  to  blunder. 

Chaucer, 
BLONK.     Sullen.    Also,  to  disappoint.  North. 
BLONKE.    A  steed ;  a  war-horse. 

Myfhte  noMmJke*  theme  brre,  thus  buttou*  churllet. 
Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  UnaUn,  f.  GO. 

BLONT.     Dull:  heavy.     Chaucer. 

BLOO.    To  blow. 

Tharc  thay  lawe  stormes  bloo.    JgumbmMt  213. 

BLOOC  The  block  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  Prompt. 
Parv. 

BLOOD.  A  kind  of  generic  title,  as  '<  poor 
little  bloody**  applied  to  a  child.  Somertet. 
The  term  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  dupotition, 

BLOOD-ALLEY.    A  marble  taw. 

B^iOOD-BOLTERED.  Matted  with  blood.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  this  Shakespearian 
phrase  that  a  few  observations  on  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  here.  It  means  more  than 


tmearedt  and  refers  to  the  clotted,  matted 
blood  of  Banquo,  who  had  **  twenty  trenched 
gashes  on  his  head."  In  the  two  early  in- 
stances of  the  word,  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
xi.  206,  Collier,  vii.  157,  it  clearly  means  mat- 
ted or  clotted ;  although  the  term  may  have  a 
slight  variation  of  meaning  in  its  provincial 
sense.  See  Baiter.  According  to  Sharp's 
MS.  Warwickshire  Glossary,  snow  is  said  to 
baiter  together,  and  Batchelor  says,  **  hasty 
pudding  is  said  to  be  boltered  when  much  oi 
the  flower  remains  in  lumps."  Orthoepical 
Analysis,  1809,  p.  126. 

BLOOD.FALLEN.  Chill-blained.  East.  Also 
blood-shot,  as  in  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BLOODING.  A  black  pudding.  See  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  89 ;  Elyot,  in  v.  Apexabo ;  Nomencla- 
tor,  p.  87 :  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  248. 

BLOOD-OLPH.    A  bullfinch.    Eaet. 

BLOOD-STICK.  A  short  heavy  stick  used  by 
farriers  to  strike  their  lancet  when  bleeding  a 
horse. 

BLOOD-SUCKER.    A  leech.     Var.  dial. 

BLOODY-BONE.  The  name  of  an  hobgoblin, 
formerly  a  fiend  much  feared  by  children.  The 
"  Wyll  of  the  Devyll"  is  said  to  be  "  i^-ritten 
by  our  faithful  secretaryes.  hobgoblin,  rawhed, 
and  bloodgbonCf  in  the  spitefuU  audience  of  all 
the  court  of  hell"  See  Florio,ed.  161 1 ,  pp.  73, 
297. 

BLOODY-THURSDAY.  The  Thursday  of  the 
first  week  in  Lent. 

BLOODY-WARRIOR.  The  wall-flower.  Weet. 
Sometimes  called  bloody-wallier. 

BLOOM.  (1)  A  mass  of  iron  which  has  gone  a 
second  time  through  the  furnace.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  rent  for  ovens 
and  furnaces  called  bloom -smithy-rent. 

(2)  To  shine ;  to  throw  out  heat.  Bloomy^  very 
hot.  The  hot  stages  of  a  fever  are  called 
bloome, 

BLOOTH.    Blossom.    Devon. 

BLORE.  (1)  To  bellow.     i\orth. 

(2)  A  blast. 

BLORYYNE.    To  weep.    Prompt.  Parv. 

BLOSCHEM.    A  blossom. 

Inftchoincr,  when  the  levet  ipryng. 
The  Uuaefiems  on  every  bowe. 

tititin  Hood,  i.  83. 

BLOSLE.    A  blossom. 

That  (ion  held  yn  hys  barme 
A  maydc  y-elepie  \n  hys  arme. 
At  bryg!it  as  tUotU  on  brcre. 

l4ttntu*  LiBct  t,u*,  1^9, 
BLOSME.  To  blossom,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  85 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9336.   A  blossom,  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3324.    Biotmen,  blossoms,  Rit son's 
Ancient  Songs,  p.  31.     Blotmyj  full  of  blos- 
soms, Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  9337.  {A.-S.) 
BLOSS.     A  rufiled  head  of  hair.    Unc. 
BLOSSOMED.    The  state  of  cream  in  the  ope- 
ration of  churning,  when  it  becomes  full  of 
air,  which  makes  a  long  and  tedious  time  to 
get  it  to  butter.     Norf. 
BLOT.    A  term  at  the  game  at  backgammon,  a 
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man  in  danger  of  being  taken  up  being  called 
a  blot.    The  word  has  been  long  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  73. 
RLOTCH-PAPER.    Blotting  paper.    Var.  dial 
BLOTE.     Dried. 

BLOTEN.     Excessively  fond.    North. 
BLOTHER.    To  chatter  idly.     North,    Super, 
fluoua  verbiage  is  called  blothermentf  and  a 
stupid  person  is  said  to  be  blothered. 
I  blunder,  I  bluatcr,  1  blowe,  and  I  btidherj 
1  make  on  the  one  day,  and  I  marre  on  the  other. 

Skelton't  IVorkt,  i.  S59. 

BLOTS.    The  eggs  of  moths.    Kennetft  Glot^ 

9ary,  MS,  Lantd.  1033. 
BLOUDSUPPER.  A  murderer ;  a  blood-sucker. 

See  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  43 ;  Hall,  Richard 

III.  f.  9. 
BLOUGHTY.     Swelled ;  puffed.     HaU, 
BLOUNCEIET.     Blanched ;  whitened. 

Take  almondct,  and  grynde  hom  when  thai  byn 

blounehet,  and  tempurhom  on  fyuhe  day  wyth  wyn, 

and  on  fle«heday  with  broth  of  fleih. 

Ordinaneei  and  Reyulatiims,  p.  429. 

BLOUSE.  A  bonnet ;  a  woman  with  hair  or 
head'dress  loose  and  disordered,  or  decorated 
viith  vulgar  finery.  Eait,  Thoresby  has,  "  a 
blowse  or  blawze,  proper  to  women,  a  blos> 
som,  a  wild  rinish  girl,  proud  light  skirts ;" 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  *'  a  girl  or 
wench  whose  face  looks  red  by  running  abroad 
in  the  wind  and  weather,  is  ca31d  a  bhux,  and 
said  to  have  a  blonzing  colour.''  The  word 
occurs  in  this  last  sense  in  Tusser,  p.  24 ; 
Hey  wood's  Edward  IV.  p.  62 ;  Clarke's  Phrase- 
ologia  Puerilis,  1655,  p.  380;  Kennett's  Glos- 
sary, p.  30.  Blowene,  Hall's  Satires,  p.  4. 
To  be  in  a  blouse,  to  look  red  from  heat,  a 
phrase  that  is  used  by  Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  In  some  glossaries,  bUnuy,  wild, 
disordered,  confused. 

BLOUTE.     Bloody.    (^.-S.) 

BL0U5MAN.    A  ploughman. 

And  swarttore  than  evere  ani  bUm^man, 

With  foule  fitrlnde  chere.  MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  ISO. 

BLOW.  (1)  A  blossom.    Also  a  verb,  to  blos- 
som.    Var.  dial. 
A  bladder.    Devon. 

A  word  used  by  the  head  of  a  body  of  reap- 
ers. He  cries  "  blow !"  when,  after  a  fatiguing 
exertion,  it  is  time  to  take  breath. 

BLOW-BALL.      The   corn-flower.      Bloweth, 
blaveroUt  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
Her  trciiding  would  not  bend  a  bladi>  of  grais. 
Or  ihake  the  downy  biow-ball  Arom  his  stalk ! 

Sad  Shepherd,  p.  8. 

BLOWBELLOWS.    A  pair  of  bellows.    Salop. 
BLOWBOLL.    A  drunkard. 

Thou  biynkerd  btowboU,  thou  wakyst  to  late. 

SkeUon'e  IVorke,  J.  23. 

BLOWE.  To  blow ;  to  breathe.  (//.-&)  "  His 
browys  began  to  blowe,"  to  perspire  ?  Tor- 
rent of  Portugal,  p.  11. 

BLOWER.  A  fissure  in  the  broken  strata  of 
coal,  from  which  a  feeder  or  current  of  inflam- 
mable air  discharges.    North. 

BLOWING.  (1)  A  blossom.     fFilti. 


(2)  Apparently  the  egg  of  a  bee,  Harrison'a  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  229. 

BLOW.MAUNGER.  A  fuU  fat-faced  person  ; 
one  whose  cheeks  seem  puffed  out.  Ermoor. 

BLOW-MILK.     Skimmed  milk.     North. 

BLOWN.  Swelled;  inflated.  Hence,  proud, 
insolent.  Also,  stale,  worthless.  A  cow  or 
beast  is  said  to  be  blown,  when  in  pain  from 
the  fermentation  of  green  food.  Meat  im- 
pregnated  with  the  eggs  of  flies  is  called  bUnen^ 
and  bloated  herrings  are  frequently  termed 

.   bloum-herrinffa. 

BLOW-POINT.  A  children's  game,  conjectured 
by  Strutt  to  consist  in  blowingan  arrow  through 
a  trunk  at  certain  numbers  by  way  of  lottery. 
Nares  thinks  it  was  blowing  small  pins  or 
points  against  each  other.  See  Apollo  Shro- 
ving,  1627,  p.  49  ;  Hawkins'  Engl.  Dram.  iii. 
243 ;  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  403 ;  Florio.  ed.  J  61 1 , 
p.  506. 

BLOWRE.    A  pustule.    {Teut.) 

BLOWRY.    Disordered ;  untidy.     Warw. 

BLOWS.    Trouble;  exertion.    Salop. 

BLOWT.  To  make  a  loud  complaining  noise. 
North. 

BLOWTH.  A  blossom.  Weit.  Tlie  term  is 
used  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  See  Diversions 
ofPurley,  p.  622. 

BLOXFORD.  A  jocular  and  satirical  corru)ition 
of  the  name  of  Oxford,  quasi  Block's^  ford,  or 
the  ford  of  Blockheads.    Nartt. 

BLOYSH.    Blueish. 

8male  Moy**  flourls  owt  of  hym  lawnchb. 

Ard^  XXX.  373 

BLU.    Blew. 

BLUB.    To  swell. 

BLUBBER.  (1)  A  bubble.  Eaat.  The  ver^ 
occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

(2)  To  cry.  Var.  dial.  «  By  these  blnbber*d 
cheeks,"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  p.  56. 

BLUBBER.GRASS.  Different  species  of  bio- 
mus,  from  their  soft  inflated  glumes ;  in  par- 
ticular mollis,  which  infests  barren  pastures. 
Ea»t. 

BLUE.  (1)  Bloom.  Dewm. 

(2)  Ale.  Somerset. 

(3)  To  **  look  blue,"  to  look  disconcerted,  a  com. 
mon  phrase.  "  True  blue  will  never  stain/' 
another  phrase  mentioned  by  Strutt,  ii.  215. 
A  blue-apron  statesman  is  a  tradesman  who 
meddles  with  politics. 

BLUE-BOTTLE.    A  term  of  reproach  for  a 

servant  or  beadle,  their  dresses  having  formerly 

been  blue. 
BLUE-BOTTLES.  The  blue  flowers  which  grow 

among  wheat.   Oxon. 
BLUE-CAPS.      Meadow   scabious.      YorHh. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  kind 

of  stone  so  called. 
BLUE-ISAAC.    The  hedge-sparrow.   Gloue, 
BLUE-JOHN.  Fluorspar.   Derbyth. 
BLUE-MILK.  Old  skimmed  milk.    Yorith.   In 

London  milk  is  often  called  iky^h/e. 
BLUE.VINNIED.    Covered  with  blue  mould. 

South, 
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BLUFF.  (1)  Surly;  churlbh.   South. 

(2)  A  tin  tube  through  which  boya  blow  pea«. 

(3)  To  blindfold.  North,  Blufted,  hoodwinked. 
Blnifs,  blinkers.    Lme. 

BLUFFER.  A  landlord  of  an  inn. 
BLUFFIN.  To  bluster;  to  swagger.  Stqf, 
BLUFFERS.  Blinkers.  Une, 
BLUNDER.  (1)  Confusion;  trouble.    Also  a 
Terb,  to  disturb,  as  in  Palsgrave. 
Thus  hold  thay  oi  hunder, 
Thus  thay  bryng  us  in  bUmder, 

Towneley  Mpateriw,  p.  96. 

(2)  To  blander  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to  make 
it  thick  and  muddy.  This  is  given  as  aYorkshire 
word  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BLUNDERBUSS.  A  stupid  fellow.   North. 

BLUNGE.  To  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  state 
of  maceration;  a  term  used  by  potters.  A 
bkaiger  is  a  long  flat  wooden  instrument,  with 
a  cross  handle  at  the  top,  used  for  mixing  or 
dissolving  clay  in  water. 

BLUXK.  (1)  A  steed.   Gmo. 

(2)  Squally ;  tempestuous.  Ea»t.  Also,  to  snow, 
to  emit  sparks.  Any  light  flaky  body  is  called 
a  blank.  A  blunk  of  weather  is  a  fit  of  stormy 
weather. 

BLUNKET.  A  white  stuff,  probably  woollen. 
Vow.  A  light  blue  colour  is  so  called.  See 
Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  461;  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
p.  478 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Inii. 

BLUNT.  At  tops,  when  the  top  flies  away  out 
of  the  hand  without  spinning,  ''that's  a 
hhmt,"  Cotgrave  has,  "  batre  lefer,  to  play 
at  bbaUf  or  at  foyles."  It  is  also  a  well-known 
slang  term  for  money. 

BLUR.  A  blot.  North,  Blurry,  a  mistake,  a 
blander.  "  Broght  on  blure,"  deceived,  ridi- 
culed, Towneley  Myst.  p.  310.  Some  copies 
of  Perides,  iv.  4,  read  hhirrtd  instead  of 
hharted. 

BLURT.  An  interjection  of  contempt.  "  Blurt, 
master  constable,"  a  fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase.  To 
blurt  at,  to  hold  in  contempt.  Naret.  Florio 
translates  boceheggidre,  **  to  make  mouthes  or 
bhirt  with  ones  Ups  ;*'  and  chicchere,  "  a  flurt 
with  ones  fingers,  or  blurt  with  ones  mouth 
in  soome  or  derision.'*  See  Howell's  English 
Proverbs,  p.  14  ;  Middleton,  iii.  30 ;  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  xxi.  162. 

Yes.  that  I  am  for  fault  of  a  better,  quoth  he. 
Why  then,  biurtf  maister  eonstable,  sales  the  other, 
and  clapping  spurres  to  his  hone,  gallop'd  away 
amaincb  Jut*  to  make  you  Mtrtt,  1607.  P*  6. 

BLUSH.  Resemblance ;  look.  Bhtthtj  to  look ; 
and  bluMtehande,  blushing,  glittering,  occur  in 
Syr  Gawayne.  To  blush  up,  to  clear  up,  to  be 
fine,  spoken  of  the  weather. 

BLUSHET.    One  who  blushes. 

BLUST.   Erysipelatous  inflammation.    Yorkth. 

BLUSTERATION.  Blustering.    North. 

BLUSTER-WOOD.  The  shoots  of  fruit  trees  or 
shrubs  that  require  to  be  pruned  out.  Etut. 

BLUSTREN.  To  wander  or  stray  along  without 
any  particolar  aim. 


But  blu*tr«tltn  forth  as  beettes 

Over  bankes  and  hillei.    PUrs  Phmghman,  p.  108> 

BLUSTKOUS.     Blustering.    Var.  dioL 

BLUTER.    Dirty.     See  Robin  Hood,  i.  105. 
Also  a  verb,  to  Kot,  to  dirty,  to  blubbe* 
North.     Jamieson  has,  **  blutter^  a  term  J 
reproach,  Dumfr." 

BLUTTER.    To  speak  nonsensically. 

BLUV.  TobeUeve.    Etut. 

BLW.  (l)Blew.    Gaw. 

(2)  Blue. 

Gryndylstons  In  grwell  with  tho  btw  brothes. 

Keltq.  Antiq.  1.% 

BLY.    Likeness ;  resemblance.    East.      It  is  a 

provincial  form  of  bleef  q.  v. 
BLYCANDE.    Shining ;  gUttering.  {A.-S.) 
BLYDE.   BUthe;  glad.  {A.^S.) 
BLYFE.  Quickly.    See  B/ive. 

The  world  bedyth  me  batayll  blyft. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  ii.  38.  f.  16. 
Florent  told  her  also  6/|/.  Ocforian,  785. 

BLYKKED.    Shone;  glistened.  {A.-S,) 
BLYLK.   Splendour?   {A.-S.)    See  Cat.  Douce 

MSS.  p.  36.    Perhaps  an  error  for  bly»9. 
BLYNK.    TobUnd? 

We  Englysmen  theron  shulde  thynke. 

That  envye  ui  nat  blynk.  MS.  liarl.  1701,  f.  2B. 

BLYSCHEDE.    Started. 

The  lady  UjftcheUa  up  in  the  bedde, 
Scho  saw  the  clothes  alle  by-blede. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  IK). 
The  kyng  bt^tdtU  oat  the  beryne  with  his  brode  eghne. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  54. 

BLYSSYD.    Wounded.  (.^.-^:) 

Whenne  I  hym  had  a  strok  i-fet. 
And  wolde  have  bh»»lfd  hym  bet. 
No  moo  strokes  wolde  he  abyde. 

Richard  Coer  de  LUm,  54& 

BLYSTE.  Actively? 

To  be  thidre  beschope  blethely  thay  bedde  the  so 
btptte.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  833. 

BLYTHE.    Appearance. 

Loke  thy  naylys  ben  dene  In  btytht. 
Lest  thy  felaghe  lothe  therwyth. 

Bok9  if  Cwtasi;c,  p*  3. 

BO.  (1)  A  hobgobUn.   North. 

(2)  Both. 

(3)  But.    Heame. 

BOALLING.  Drinking.  See  Stanihiu^t's  De- 
scription of  Ireland,  p.  16. 

And  I  would  to  God  that  in  our  time  also  wee 
had  not  Just  ciiufe  to  complaine  of  this  Ticious 
plant  of  unmeasurable  boaUing.  Lambardt'a  Per- 
anUmlatUm,  1506,  p.  356. 

BOAR.    A  clown.    See  HoweU,  sect,  xxii ;  and 

its  synonymes. 
BOAR-CAT.  A  Tom-cat.    Kent. 
BOARD.  (1)  To  address;  to  accost. 

(2)  An  old  cant  term  for  a  shilling.  See  Mid- 
dleton's  Works,  ii.  542 ;  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  p.  254 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  521. 

(3)  A  kind  of  excavation.  North. 
BOARD.   SeeBorde. 
BOARDER.    Made  of  board.    West. 
BOARDING-BRIDGE.    A  plank  laid  across  a 

running  stream  as  a  substitute  for  a  bridge. 
West. 
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BOAK-SEG.  A  pig  kept  as  a  braum  for  three 
or  four  years.  Salcp.  A  gelded  boar  is  called 
a  boar-atag. 

BOAR.TH  ISTLE.  The  cardutu  lanceolatus,  Lin. 

BOB.  (1)  To  cheat.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems^ 
p.  261;  Sevyn  Sages,  2246;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  p.  19 ;  Shak.  Soc  Pap.  i.  22 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  iiL  484. 

(2)  A  taunt  or  scoff.  To  '*  give  the  bob,*'  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the  door,  or  im- 
posing upon  a  person. 

(3)  A  blow.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  BUme\  2 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  iiL  2;  Billingsly's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  168;  Tusser, 
p.  315  ;  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  229. 

(4)  A  louse ;  any  small  insect.  Hantt.  "  Spiders, 
bobbst  and  lice,"  are  mentioned  in  MS.  Addit. 
11812,  f.  16. 

(5)  To  fish.  North,  A  particular  method  of 
taking  eels,  called  bobbing,  is  described  in 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  185. 

(6)  A  ball.     YorkMh, 

(7)  The  engine  beam.     North. 

(8)  Pleasant ;  agreeable.    Dyche, 

(9)  A  bunch.     North, 

They  saw  nlso  thare  Tynes  growe  with  woodere 
(rrete  6o66f«  of  grapes,  for  •  nuuie  iny5te  unnethei 
bere  ane  of  thame.  JfS.  lAneoln  A.  I.  17*  f*  42. 

(10)  To  disappoint    North. 

(11)  The  pear-shaped  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  line  of  a  carpenter's  or  mason*s  level. 
East. 

(12^  "  Bear  a  bob,"  be  brisk.    Eaat. 
(13)  A  joke;  a  trick. 

BOBAN.    Pride;  vanity.  {A.-N)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  6151 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  224 ;  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  25  ;  Octovian,  1550. 
So  prout  he  is,  and  of  lo  gret  boAan. 

Qtf  of  Warwik;  p.  05. 
And  am  j-come  wyth  the  to  fljt 
For  al  thy  grete  tofrtevMee.     JfS.  AMimoU  39,  f.  5 
BOB-AND-HIT.   Blind-man's-buff.   This  name 
of  the  game  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Savate. 
BOBBANT.     Romping.     WUt». 
BOBBEROUS.     Saucy;  forward.     West.    Mr. 
Hartshorne  says  bobber  is  a  familiar  term  ap- 
plied good-naturedly  to  any  one. 
BOBBERY.    A  squabble;  a  tumult.   Var.  dmL 
BOBBIDEN.    Buffeted;  struck.    See  the  Re- 
11^.  Antiq.  ii.  45,  47. 

Take  hede  whan  that  oure  Saveoure 
Was  6o65M,  and  his  vis  ige  alle  be<spet. 

Ocvtoiv,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  134,  f.  271. 
Ye  thoght  ye  had  a  full  gode  game. 
When  ye  my  sone  with  buffettes  bobbydd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  47. 

They  dampnede  hym,  despyseJe  hym,  and  spytte 

In  his  faire  face:  they  hllllde  his  enghne,  and6o66yrf 

hym,  and  withe  many  dlspysynges  and  reprevynges 

they  travelde  hym  hougely. 

Jf5.  Uneoln  A.  i   17.  f.  180. 
BOBBIN.    A  small  fagot.    Kent. 
BOBBING-BLOCK.    A  block  that  persons  can 
strike ;  an  unresisting  fool. 
Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  aase, 
A  bobbing'blocke,  a  beating  stocite,  an  owle. 

CkatoigtufM  J30vi«M,  p.  337. 


BOBBISH.    Pretty  well  in  health;  not  quica 

sober ;  somewhat  clever.     Var.  diaL 
BOBBLE-COCK.    A  turkey-cock.     North. 
BOBBS.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  "  the  potters  put  their  leaded  hollow 
wares  into  shragers,  L  e.  course  metalld  poti 
made  of  marie,  wherein  they  put  commonly 
three  pieces  of  day  calld  bobba  for  the  ware  to 
stand  on,  and  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the 
shrager."    Staff. 
BOBBY.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  hit. 

Tne  clooth  byfore  thi  eyen  to. 
To  bobh^  the  thay  knyt  hit  sa 

MS.  JddU.\VI4B,  f.l45. 
(2)  Smart ;  neat.     North. 
BOBBY-WREN.    The  common  wren.    East. 
BOB-CHERRY.     A  children's  game,  consisting 
in  jumping  at  cherries  above  their  heads,  and 
trying  to  catch  them  with  their  mouths. 
BOBET.    A  buffet  or  stroke.     Prompt.  Parv* 
BOBETTE.    Buffeted.    The  Oxford  MS.  reads 
bolted,  as  quoted  in  Warton,  iL  106. 
Whycbe  man  here  abowte  bobeito  the  laste. 

MS.  Con.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  108 

BORETTS.  Thick  pieces.  "  Bobetts  of  grete 
elys"  are  mentioned  in  the  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  306. 
BOBOLYNE.    A  stupid  person? 

Be  we  not  Aobolimw, 

Sutch  leoingcs  to  beleve.  Skdton,  il.  445. 

BOBTAIL.  (1)  To  cut  off  the  taiL  See  Stani. 
hurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  24. 

(2)  In  archery,  the  steel  of  a  shaift  or  arrow  that 
is  small-breasted,  and  big  towards  the  head. 
Keney. 

BOBY.    Cheese.     West. 

BOC.    A  book.    Rob.  Glow. 

BOCARDO.  The  old  north  gate  at  Oxford,  taken 
down  in  the  last  century.  It  was  former^ 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  lower  sort  of  crimi- 
nals,  drunkards,  bad  women,  and  poor  debtors. 
It  was  also  a  term  for  a  particular  kind  of 
syllogism ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  connexion  between  the  two  words.  See 
Ridley's  Works,  p.  359  ;  Middleton,  u.  120. 

BOCASIN.  A  kind  of  buckram.  See  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  63 ;  Howell,  sect.  xxv. 

BOCCONE.    AmorseU 

BOCE.    To  emboss.     Paltgrave. 

BOCELERIS.    Bucklers;  shields.     TFeber. 

BOCHANT.    A  forward  girl     mu». 

BOCHE.    A  swelling;  a  boiL  (^.-iV.) 

BOCHER.  A  butcher.  Weber.  "  Bochenr," 
butchery,  butchers'  meat,  Table  Book,  p.  147. 
Cf.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  14 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  92.  A  fish  called  a  boeher  is 
mentioned  in  Brit.  BibL  iL  490. 

BOCHIS.    Bushes. 

Or  upon  6oeAi«  grown  slooe  or  bawea. 
So  ofle  and  ofter  1  sygh  for  yowre  take. 

MS.  CatUab.  FT.  1.  6,f.  1% 

BOCHOUSE.    A  library.    See  jiyenbyte. 

BOCHT.     Bought.    Kennett. 

BOCK.    Fear.    Devon, 

BOCKE.  Palsgrave  has,  «  I  bocke,  I  belche,  Je 
rouete.  I  bocke  upon  one,  I  loke  upon  hym 
disdaynfully  to  provoke  hym  to  anger,>e  apo9tem 
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I  bocke  as  a  tode  dothe,  I  make  a  noyse,  je 

grtmiUr     See  his  Table  of  Verbes,  f.  169. 

Backing,  flowing  out,  Robin  Hood,  L  103. 
BOCKEREL.     A  long-winged  hawk. 
BOCKNE.    To  teach ;  to  press  upon. 
BOCLE.    A  buckle. 
BOCRAME.    Buckram. 
BOCSUMNESSE.  Obedience.  See  Rob.  Clone. 

pp.  234,  318. 
BOCTAIL.    A  bad  woman.     Cotet, 
BOCL'LT.     Buckled. 
BOCUR.     A  kind  of  bird. 

He  brojt  a  heron  with  a  poplere, 
Curlewi,  6«fCMr«,  bt>the  In  fere. 

MtS.  CuntalK  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
BOD.     To  take  the  husks  off  walnuts.     H'ilU, 
BODDLE.     A  small   iron   instrument  which 

woodmen  use  for   peeling  oaks  and  other 

trees.     North, 
BODDUM.     Principle.    North. 
BODE.     (1)  Remained.     (A.-S.) 

(2)  A  stay  or  delay.  {J.'&)  Abo  a  verb,  as  in 
Skelton,  L  8. 

(3)  An  omen.  Also,  to  forbode.  Still  in  use. 
fioder,  a  messenger,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(4)  Commanded.  {A,-S.)  Also  a  substantive, 
as  in  Aroadas,  682. 

(5)  A  message ;  an  offer.  See  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  1359 ;  Arthour  and  Merhn,  p.  76 ;  Leg. 
CathoL  p.  28 ;  Langtoft,  p.  61. 

(6)  Addressed ;  prayed.  Also,  bidden,  invited, 
as  in  Robin  Hood,  i.  40. 

(7)  Board,  as  "  hoard  and  lodging."  (A,-S, 
beod.)  The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  493,  and  the  verb  is  still  in  use  according 
to  Forby,  L  31.    Bode-cloth,  a  table-cloth. 

BODED.     Overlooked ;  infatuated.    Devon, 

BODELOUCE.    A  body.louse. 

BODERING.  The  lining  of  the  skirt  of  a  wo- 
nian*s  petticoat     Holme. 

BODGE.  (1)  A  patch.  Also,  to  patch  clum- 
sily. Hence,  to  boggle,  to  fidl,  as  in  3 
Henry  VI.  i.  4.  It  is  also  eiplained,  *'to 
begin  a  task  and  not  complete  it." 

(2)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably  half  a  peck. 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  76; 
Jonson's  New  Inn,  i.  5.  Hence,  perhaps, 
hodger,  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  202,  which  we  have  already  had  under 
hndger. 

BODILY.    Excessively ;  entirely.    North, 

BODIN.     Commanded.     Chaucer, 

BODISE.     Bodies. 

AUe  men  achul  then  uprtae 

la  the  same  stature  and  the  lame  bodif9, 

MS.  AOkmoU  41.  f.  64. 

BODKIN.  (1)  A  dagger.  (A.-S.)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3958 ;  W'righVs  Anec.  Lit.  p.  24 ; 
Dodsley,  ix.  167;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  80 ;  Malone*s  Shakespeare,  vii. 
326 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and  Phao. 

^2)  A  species  of  rich  cloth,  a  corruption  of 
harndkin,  q.v.  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  295 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  132. 
Bodkin-work,  a  kind  of  trimming  formerly 
worn  on  the  gown. 


BODLE.  A  small  coin,  worth  about  the  third 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  not  "  imaginary,"  a^ 
stated  in  the  Hallamshire  Glossary.    North, 

BOD  RAGE.  A  border  excursion.  Spenser  has 
the  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Holinshed, 
Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  172.  Bodrakeg,  Sutc 
Papers,  ii.  480. 

BODWORD.  A  message;  a  commandment. 
{A.-S.)  See  Sir  Amadas,  70,  604 ;  Langtoft, 
p.  47 ;  Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  75 ; 
Ps.  Met.  Cott.  ii 

Budeword  cam  him  fro  herem 
Curtor  Mundi,  U8.  OdL  Trin,  Cantab,,  t,  8. 

BODY.  (1)  The  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  the  nave  itself.  A  comer  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  a  bodg-boteratee  in  old 
accounts. 

(2)  A  person.  See  Perceval,  1166,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  p.  30,  the  term  is  applied 
in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  **  only  for  the 
belly  or  lower  part."  It  is  still  in  general 
use,  but  often  applied  in  a  light  or  commise* 
rating  manner,  or  to  a  simpleton,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BODY-CLOUT.  A  piece  of  iron  which  a^oins 
the  body  of  a  tumbrel,  and  its  wheels. 

BODY-HORSE.  The  second  horse  of  a  team 
of  four. 

BODY-STAFF.  Stakes  or  rods  of  withy,  &c., 
used  in  making  the  body  of  a  waggon.  Warw, 

BOE.  **  He  cannot  say  boe  to  a  goose,"  said 
of  a  bashful  or  timid  person.  The  phrase  is 
given  in  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  17. 
Boes,  boughs.  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Mary, 
p.  32 ;  Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  2.  Boe,  a  beau, 
Love's  Leprosie,  p.  76. 

BOECE.  Boethius.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  6750, 
15248;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

BOF.     Quick  lime.     HoweiL 

BOFFLE.  To  change ;  to  vary ;  to  prevent  any 
one  fh>m  doing  a  thing;  to  stammer  from 
anger.    Eaet. 

BOFFYING.    Swelling;  puffing.     Heame, 

BOG.  Sturdy;  self-sufficient;  petulant.  Also 
a  verb,  to  boast.    Etut, 

BOG-BEAN.     Marsh  trefoU.     Yorish, 

BOGETT.    A  budget. 

BOGGARD.    A  jakes.    HtUoet. 

BOGGART.  A  ghost;  a  goblin.  North,  Some- 
times spelt  boggle.  From  this  perhaps  is  de« 
rived  boggartg,  apt  to  start  aside,  applied  to 
ahorse. 

BOGGE.    A  bug-bear. 

BOGGING.   Botching  up.   Phi^t, 

BOGGLE.  ''Boggle  about  the  stacks"  is  a 
favourite  game  amongst  children  in  the  North, 
in  which  one  hunts  several  others. 

BOGGLER.  A  vicious  woman.    Naree, 

BOGGY-BO.  A  goblin.  North,  Sometimes 
pronounced  bugabo. 

BOGGYSCHE.   SwelUng.   Pr,  Parv. 

BOGHED.    Obeyed. 

BOGHSOME.   Buxom;  obedient. 

BOGHT.   Expiated. 

BOGING.   Sneaking.   Bedt, 

BOUTROTTER.   An  Irish  robber.    Miege, 
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BO-GUEST.    A  ghost.    Yorith. 

BOG- VIOLET.  The  battcrwort.    Yorksh. 

BOGY.  Budge  fur.   See  'Wardrobe  Accounts  of 

Edw.  IV.  p.  129;   Collier's    Hist.    Dram. 

Poet.  L  69  ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  569 ;  Strutt,  ii. 

102,  247. 
BOH.    But.   Lane, 
BO-HACKY.    Adonkef.    Yorkth. 
BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.    Perhaps  a  gipsy ;  or  a 

mere  wild  appellation  designed  to  ridicule 

the  appearance  of  Simple  in  the  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  iv.  5.  Narea, 
BOHEYNGE.  Bowing. 

J'he  bohepnge  or  the  leynynge  of  Crbtes  heved 

betokens  his  mekenet,  the  vriche  had  no  place  in  that 

falie*  feynar.  MS,  Sgerton  842,  f.  67< 

BOIDER.   A  basket.   North, 
BOIE.  An  executioner.    {A.'N.) 
He  het  mani  a  wikke  boii 
His  sone  lede  toward  the  hangging. 

Stvyn  Sagtt,  960. 

BOIER.   A  collation ;  a  bever,  q.  v.   See  Baret's 

Alvearie,  1580,  B.  893.    Boire,  Nomenclator, 

p.  81,  wrongly  paged. 
BOILARY.    A  place  where  salt  is  deposited. 

North. 
BOILING.  (I)  A  quantity  or  number  of  things 

or  persons.    Var.  dial. 
(2)  A  discovery.    An  old  cant  term,  mentioned 

by  Dekker. 
BOILOUNS.    Bubbles  in  boUing  water.  Weber. 

In  the  provincial  dialects,  any  projecting  knobs 

are  so  called. 
BOINARD.    A  low  person,  a  term  of  reproach. 

See  Depos.  Ric.  II.  pp.  8, 13  ;  Wright's  Anecd. 

Lit.  p.  9. 
BOINE.  A  swelling.  Esaex, 
BOIS.   Wood.   {A.'N.) 
BOIST.  (1)  A  thx«at. 

(2)  A  box.  {A,'N.)  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
1835,  1841 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12241  i  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  51 ;  Maundevile,  p.  85 ;  Chester 
Plays,!.  121,  125,  u.  95;  MS.  Line.  Med.  f. 
281 ;  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 

(3)  A  swelling.   East, 
BOISTER.    A  boisterous  fellow. 
BOISTNESS.    Churlishness. 

BOISTOUS.  Rough;  boisterous;  churlish; 
stubborn.  Costly,  rich,  applied  to  clothing. 
See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  42,  and  Ducange,  in  v. 
Bhrut.  Cf.  Gesta  Rom.  p.  250;  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17160;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  91 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  84,  191 ;  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  124 ;  Batman  uppon  Bar- 
tholome,  1582. 

Beholde  now  wele  how  he  es  led  forthe  of  the 
wykked  Jewei  towarde  Jerusalem  agayne  the  hille 
hastyly  with  grett  payne,  and  his  handet  boune  be- 
hynd  hyme,  boy«foiMly  gyrdide  in  his  kirtUle. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  180. 

BOKE.  (1)  To  nauseate;  to  vomit;  to  belch. 
North. 

(2)  Bulk.  Eatt.  **  Boke  and  bane,"  lusty  and 
strong.    Boke-load,  a  large,  bulky  load. 

(3)  A  break  or  separation  in  a  vein  of  ore. 


To  point,  or  thrust  at.    North. 


s 


Bsked.    North, 

To  write ;  to  enter  in  a  book. 

Sum  oewe  thynge  y  schulde  bokm. 
That  bee  hiroselfe  it  myjte  loke 

Gow9r,  MS.  Sne,  Antiq.  134,  C  A 

(7)  To  sweU  out    East. 
BOKELER.    A  buckler.    {A.-N.)     A  bokeler^ 
maker,  a  buckle-maker.    Bokelmg^  buckling. 
BOKEN.    To  strike.    Skinner. 
BOKE  RAM.    Buckram.    A  description  of  mak- 
ing  it  is  in  MS.  Sloane  73,  f.  214.     Cf.  Arch. 
ix.  245. 
BOKET.     A  bucket    (A.-S.)     See  Chancer, 

Cant.  T.  1535;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9. 
BOKEYNGE.    See  Emele, 
BOKEYS.    Books. 

V'e  achall  be  sworne  on  bokept  gode. 
That  ye  schall  wende  to  the  wode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  38.  f.  153. 

BOKID.    Learned. 

Sche  was  wel  kepte,  sche  was  wel  lokid, 
Sche  was  wel  taujto,  sche  was  wel  bokid. 

Cower,  MS.  &ie.  Antiq.  134,  f.  237. 

BOKY.     Soft.    Northumb.    *<  Boky .bottomed," 

broad  in  the  beam.    Line, 
BOKYLYD.    Buckled. 
BOL.    Ahull.     Weber. 
B0L4CE.    Bone-lace. 
BOLAS.    A  buUace.    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1377 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 
BOLCH.    To  poach  eggs.     Yorkah. 
BOLDE.  (1)  To  encourage;  to  embolden;  to 

get  bold.  {A.'S.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  55 ; 

Kyiig  Alisaunder,  2468 ;  Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab. 

Ff.  i.  6,  f.  98. 

When  he  Clementes  spbche  harde, 
Hys  harte  beganne  to  boiu. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  il.  38,  f.  89 

(2)  A  bold  person ;  a  brave  man.    See  Sir  Per- 
ceval, 1164  ;  App.  W.  Mapes,  p.  340. 

3)  A  building.    Heame, 

4)  Magnificent;  famous;  grand.     Byggynges 
bolde,  borowes  bolde,  &c.  Ismnbras,  78,  691. 

(5)  Smooth. 

In  chootelng  barley  for  his  use  the  raalster  looka 
that  it  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  of  a  fair  colour,  thin  kkin, 
clean  faltered  from  hames,  and  dressed  from  foul- 
ness, seeds  and  oatts. 

Aubrep**  Wlltt,  Ropai  Sac.  MS,  p.  304. 

BOLDER.  (1)  A  loud  report.    A  cloudy,  thuo- 

dering  day  is  called  a  boldering  day.    North. 
(2)  The  rush  used  for  bottoming  chairs.  Notf, 
BOLDERS.     Round  stones.     Var,  dial, 
BOLDHEDE.    Boldness ;  courage.    See  Lang. 

toft's  Chronicle,  pp.  281,  340. 
BOLDLOKER.    More  boldly. 

They  ben  more  hardy  and  bolde  to  fljte  ami  to 
werre,  and  boMtofter  dure  abide  woundes  and  strokes. 

V«g9eiu9,  MS.  AvttcsSSl,  f.6. 

BOLDRUMPTIOUS.    Presumptuous.    Kent. 

BOLDYCHE.  A  bowL  In  an  early  inventory 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  MS.  HarL  1735, 
f.  46,  occurs  the  entry,  *'  Item  a  boldyehe. 
Palsgrave  has,  ^  boledynhe  or  a  bole,  jatte; 
and  Hartshome,  Salop.  Antiq.  p.  334,  **  bowU 
dighf  a  large  round  dish,  chiefly  used  for  lava- 
tory purposes." 
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BOLS.  (1)  ThebodyortnmkofBtree.  North, 

See  llorte  d'Aithnr,  i.  181. 

It  ei  BOfte  levafuUe,  quod  he,  in  this  haly  place, 

WNrthcr  CO  oflte  enoeoM,  d*  to  t Ua  na  bntei,  bot  to 

knote  doniM  to  the  6olw  of  thlr  tieet,  and  kyiM 

thamc  MS.  Uneoin  A.  1. 17.  f.  aS. 

9)  A  bun.    (^^5.) 
(3)  Abo^ 

'4^  A  measure,  two  bushels.    North. 
>^  A  small  boat  able  to  endure  a  rough  sea. 

"  l<et  go  the  bole."     Tayhr. 
I'OLEARMIN.    Sinople. 
BOLE-AX.    Explained /TOJp-OM  by  Weber,  Oe- 

torian,  1023, 1039;  but  see  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 

176,  "  bail  be  5e,  potters,  with  jur  bole-as," 
BOLB-HILLS.    A  provincial  term  for  heaps  of 

metallic  scoria,  which  are  often  met  with  in 

the  lead  mine  districts. 
BOLE-HOLES.    The  openings  in  a  bam  for 

light  and  air.    North, 
BOLES.     Places  on  hills  where  the  miners 

smelted  or  run  their  ore,  before  the  invention 

of  mills  and  fdmaces. 
BOLE-WBED.  Knopweed.  Bofe-fpor/,  bishop's- 

weed,  Topsell's  Hist  Beasts,  p.  77. 

BOLETN-DE-GRACE.    Bologna  in  Italy.  See 

NogK  Poet  p.  2 ;  Kyng  Alisannder,  1444. 
BOLGED.    Displeased ;  angry.    North, 
BOLGIT.     Large ;  bullqr  ? 

And  after  they  eom  with  gret  oavi, 

Wkh  bolgU  whipb  M  crafUy, 

The  havyn  for  to  han  ichent.    Rsli^  Antiq.  f L  94. 

BOLINE.  A  boUne  is  translated  by  Wase,  Dic- 
tionary, 1662,  efamtf  m  navi,  Howell  has 
hoSnff,  sect  6,  apparently  the  bow-line. 
BOLISldE.  Immoderate  appetite.  See  a  list  of 
old  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 
lome,  1582. 
BOLKE.  (1)  To  belch.  (J.-S.)  Also  a  sub- 
stantiTe,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  100.  Cf. 
Beliq.  Antiq.  iL  84. 

Thai  Maw  and  belk/ft  at  thaire  numthe. 
And  petdiauBOe  ellyiquare. 

MS.  Qmloftw  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  84. 

(2)  A  heap.   Pr.  Pan/. 

BOLL.  (1;  An  apparition.  Lane. 

(2)  A  man  who  manages  power-looms.  North. 

BOLLE.  (1)  A  bud ;  a  pod  for  seed.  See  Nares, 
p^  48,  a  verb* 

Take  the  beOe  of  the  popy  while  it  is  grene,  and 
ftampe  It,  and  temper  It  with  oyle  roaet,  and  malte 
a  plaatnr.  and  ley  to  the  templet,  and  that  schal 
■caunehe  hecdeache.  MS.  M«d,  Calh,  HgrtJ^rd.  t.B. 

(2)  A  bowl,  cup,  or  tankard,  with  a  cover  to  it. 
See  Arch.  xxiiL  26 ;  Lydgate,  p.  52 ;  Piers 
plooghman.  pp.  83,  99. 

Do  now,  and  ful  the  6oO«, 

And  5e  ichal  here  of  pympumolle. 

M8.  SioaneaW!,  f.8. 

BOLLED.   Struck ;  buffeted. 

5if  thon  he  prophete  of  prb,  propheeie,  they  sayde, 
Whidie  man  here  ahoute  belted  the  laste. 

jr&La«Mf.666,  f.l. 

BOLLEN.    Toswen.   {A.^S.) 
BOLLER.    A  drunkard.  Cf.  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  242. 


The  prestei  and  prynoet  gun  liem  araye- 
Bothe  bellert  of  wyne  and  eche  a  gadlynf . 

MS,Harl.l70Ut9/, 

BOLLEWED.    Bsll-weed. 
BOLLEYNE.    Bullion.    Arch.  xviiL  137. 
B0LLIN6.    A  pollard.    Var.  dioL 
BOLLS.   The  ornamental  knobs  on  a  bedstead. 

See  Howell,  sect.  12. 
BOLLYNE.  To  peck.  Pr.Parv. 
BOLLYNGE.   Swelling.  {A..S.) 
Bile  and  bUster  boUtrngn  lore 
On  aUe  hia  folke  laiae  and  mote. 

Cwwr  MunM,  MS.  CoU.  IHn.  Canttb,  f.  H 

BOLNED.  Emboldened. 
BOLNEDE.  Swelled.  (A.-S.) 

Wyndia  weze  bothe  wildeand  woda^ 
Wawes  boltude  in  the  flode. 

MS.  UneolnA.  L  17,  lllS6i 
The  kyng  uy  thii  and  weptesore, 
How  meunei  bodies  funned  wore. 

CmreerMmndi,  MS,  CM.  Trin.  Omtoft.  f.  80l 
It  blewe  on  the  hrode  eee,  and  betnede  up  harde. 

MS.  Cett.  QMf,  A.  U.  f.  IW. 

BOLNING.  Swelling.  (A.-S.) 

The  fyre  It  quencheth  alio  of  envye, 
And  repreiieth  the  boln/fnge  eke  of  pryde. 

lydgate,  MS,  See.  Antiq.  134.  f.  SI. 

BOLSTER.  The  bed  of  a  timber  carriage.  Pads 
used  by  doctors  were  formerly  called  ioliten. 
See  Middleton's  Works,  iv.  452.  A  long 
round  jam  pudding  is  eiUled  a  bolster-pud- 
ding, no  doubt  from  its  shape. 

BOLT.  (1)  According  to  Holme,  an  arrow  vrith 
a  round  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  and  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow-head  proceeding  therefrom. 
Bold-igtright,  boit  on  end,  straight  as  an 
arrow.  To  bolt  food,  to  tlurow  it  down  the 
throat  without  chewing.  "Wide,  quoth 
Bolton,  when  his  bolt  flew  backward,"  a  pro- 
verb recorded  by  Howell,  p.  20. 

To  a  quequer  Robeo  went, 

A  god  Mt  owthe  he  toke.      RoMa  Hood,  i.  90. 

(2)  To  sift.    North.    Bolted-bread,  a  loaf  ofJ^ 
sifted  wheat-meal,  mixed  with  rye.  ^ 

(3)  A  narrow  piece  of  stuflT.  *<  Boltes  of  single 
worstede,"  Strutt,  ii.  83.  Perhaps  a  measure 
of  cloth,  as  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  453 ;  but 
see  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  34. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  rabbit.  See  Twid,  p.  27 ; 
Howell,  sect.  3 ;  Gent.  Rec  ii.  76. 


(5)  To  run  away. 
(6) 


Straw  of  pease.  Ea»t,  A  bolt  of  straw  is  a 
quantity  tied  up  fast. 

BOLTELL.    A  round  moulding. 

BOLTING-HUTCH.  The  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  sifted. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputations,  or  pri- 
vate arguing  of  cases,  in  the  inns  of  court. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  says,  "  An  exer- 
cise performd  in  the  inns  of  Court  inferiour 
to  mooting." 

BOLTS.  The  herb  crowfoot;  the  ranuneuhis 
globonu,  according  to  Gerard,  who  inserts  it 
in  his  list  of  obsolete  plants.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  vrith,  ''bolte,  petiUwn,  tribuktm,** 
Prompt.  Psrv.  p.  43. 

BOLT'S-HEAD.    A  long,  straight-necked  glas* 
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▼essel  or  receiver,  gradually  rising  to  a  coni- 
cal figure. 

BOLYE.  Huloet  has,  **holye  or  plummet  whyche 
mariners  use,  boUa" 

BOLYON.  A  small  kind  of  button,  used  as  fast- 
enings of  hooks,  &c.  but  sometimes  a  merely 
ornamental  stud  or  boss,  and  employed  in 
various  ways,  as  on  the  covers  of  books  and 
other  articles.  See^ti/itofw. 

BOLYS.    Bowls. 

BOMAN.    A  hobgoblin  or  kidnapper. 

BOMBARD.  (1)  A  large  drinking  can,  made  of 
leather.  Heywood  mentions,  "the  great 
black-jacks,  and  bombardt  at  the  court,  which 
when  the  IVenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported, 
at  their  return  into  their  country,  that  the 
Englishmen  used  to  drink  out  of  their  boots." 
Hall,  in  his  Satires,  vL  1,  talks  of  charging 
''whole  hooU'JuU  to  their  friends  welfare." 
See  Boott.  Hence  bombard-man^  a  man  who 
carried  out  liquor.  Bombortf  a  person  who 
serves  liquor,  Peele's  Jests,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cannon.  See  Florio,  ed.  1611, 
pp.  100, 112, 127.  BambardiBe,  a  smaller  sort 
of  bombard,  Arch.  xL  436  ;  Meyrick,  iL  291. 
Bombard  words,  high-sounding  words.  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  50. 

(3)  A  musical  instrument.  {A.*N.)  See  Ritson*s 
Met  Rom.  iiL  190. 

In  suehe  aoorde  and  michea  lounet 
Of  hwnJbvdt  and  of  clarion* 

Gouwr.  MS.  aoe>  Antiq.  134,  f.  145. 

BOMBARDS.  Padded  breeches. 

BOMBASE.  Cotton. 

Here  ahrube  of  Malta,  for  my  meaner  uae. 
The  fine  white  bals  of  bumbaee  do  produce, 

Dtt  Barta§,  p.  87< 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  stuffing  out  of  dress,  because 
usually  done  with  that  material,  and  often 
employed  metaphorically.  It  is  also  a  verb. 
C£.  Florio,  in  v.  GnrfaUo,  Imbottirei  Dekker's 
Knight's  Conjuring,  p.  45. 

To  flouriih  o^e,  or  5tfm6a«f  out  my  ttile. 
To  make  such  aa  not  undentand  me  smile. 

Taglor'*  Motto,  IffiS. 

BOMBAZE.  To  confound ;  to  bewilder ;  to  per- 
plex. Etut. 

BOMBONE.  To  hum,  as  bees.  Palsgrave  has, 
"  I  bomme  as  a  bombyll  bee  dothe,  or  any 
flyc,^>  bruyt.*' 

BOMESWISH.  Helter-skelter.  I.  Wight. 

B0MIN6.    Hanging  down.  Somenet, 

BON.  (1)  A  band.  "  To  work  in  the  ban/'  signi- 
fies  the  employment  of  a  collier  when  he  la- 
bours an  entire  day  in  stocking  coals  down. 

f2)  Prepared.    Richard  Coer  de  lion,  1625. 

f3)  Good.    {J.^N.) 

li)  Bound. 

[5)  Bane ;  destruction. 

Who  that  may  his  bon  be.       Peretvml,  1338. 

BONABLE.  Strong;  able.  Howell  has, '*  Aon- 
tige,  or  all  the  bones,"  Lex.  Tet.  Sect.  1. 

BONAIR.  Civil;  courtly;  gentle.  {A,'N,)  Spelt 
also  bonere.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  307 ;  Kyng 
Alisaunder,   6732;    Sir  Tristrem,  p.   152; 


Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  28 ;  Chester  Plays,  L  75 ; 
ApoL  LolL  p.  94. 

Housewifly  loke  thin  house,  and  alle  thin  meyo^. 
To  bitter  ne  to  boner  withe  hem  ne  schalC  thou  be. 

ThoGoodt  W\ft  p.  Jl. 
BONA-ROBA.     A     courtezan.     {ItaL)     See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Robbe;  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  63, 
Once  a  bonA-roba,  trust  me« 
Though  now  buttock-shrunk  and  rusty. 

Bamai^t  Jommai, 

BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions. 
BONCE.    A  kind  of  marble. 
BONCHEF.    Prosperity;  opposed  to  mueJUef, 
misfortune.    See  Prompt  Parv.  p.  144 ;  Syr 
Gawayne,  p.  65. 

That  in  thi  mUcfaef  fonaklt  th«  nojth. 
That  in  thi  fiondh^axit  the  nojth. 

RaHf.  dmtiq.  U.  It. 

BONCHEN.     To  beat.     Qn.  bimeked,  Pien 

Ploughman,  p.  5,  beat,  conquered. 
And  right  forthewith  of  hertely  repentaunee. 
They  bonchtn  theln  brcstis  with  flstes  woadre  sooce, 

Ltfdgato,  MS.  Aahm.  39,  f.  47. 

BOND.  Bondage.  "  Bondes,  iaiifontt,"  BeUq. 
Antiq.  ii,  83,  bands,  a  common  form. 

BONDAGER.  A  cottager,  or  servant  in  husban- 
dry,  who  has  a  house  for  the  year  aft  an  under 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  produce  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  potatoes.  For  these  advantages 
he  is  bound  to  work,  or  find  a  substitnte, 
when  called  on,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
lower  than  is  usual  in  the  conntiy.  Brodtett, 

BONDEMEN.    Husbandmen.    {A,'S.) 

BONDENE.    Bound.    See  Langtoft,  p.  23&. 
BtrndeUf  subjection,  Towneley  MysL  p.  51. 
A  blrde  hrighteste  of  Ua 
Stode  fkste  Aondme  tille  a  tre. 

BONDERS.    Binding  stones. 

BONDY.    A  simpleton.     Yori$k. 

BONE.   (1)    Good.    (J.-N,)     See  TorreBt  of 

Portugal,  p.  86 ;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  41  * 

HaU,  Edward  IV.  t  19. 

(2)  Ready. 

Whan  he  sauh  that  Roberd  for  wroth  turned  so  aODOf 
And  nothing  ansuerd,  hot  to  wend  was  alle  bon*. 

Potor  iMiigt^/ip  p.99L 

(3)  A  petition;  a  request;  command.  (J,»S,) 
See  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  15 ;  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  15;  Cov.  Myst  p.  28;  Warton,  L  89; 
Chester  Plays,  L  42. 

(4)  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  bone  in  her  mouth, 
and  cat  a  feather,  when  she  makes  the  water 
foam  before  her.    HowelL 

(5)  To  seize ;  to  arrest. 

BONE-ACE.    A  game  aft  cards.    Florio,  in  v. 
IVeniuno,  mentions  "  a  game  at  cards  called 
one  and  thirtie,  or  bone-^ueJ* 
But  what  shall  bee  our  game  i   Primero  I  Gleeka  I 
Or  one  and  thirty,  tefie-oce,  or  new<ut  ? 

MaeMwoUo  Doggo,  1617. 

BONE-ACHE.    Lues  venerea.    likewise  called 
the  bone-agoe. 
Which  they  so  dearly  pay  for,  that  oft  tfmoa 
They  a  dofM-agiM  get  to  plague  their  crimes. 

Ooberp'a  Dioine  Oiimpooo,  I960,  p.  35. 

BONE-CART.    The  body.    Moor  givea  it  as  a 
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terb,  to  carry  on  the  shoulder  articles  more 
iStted  from  their  weight  to  he  moved  in  a 
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BONE-CLEANER.    A  seryant.    /.  Wight 

BONE-DRY.    Ferfecdy  dry. 

BONE-FLOWER.    A  daisy.    North. 

BONE-GRACS.  A  horder  attached  to  a  honnet 
or  projecting  hat  to  defend  the  complexion. 
Sometimes  a  mere  shade  for  the  focCi  a  kind 
of  Tcil  attached  to  a  hood.  Cotgraye  says,  in  v. 
Camette, "  a  ftshion  of  shadow,  or  hoonegraetf 
osed  in  old  time,  and  at  this  day  hy  some  old 
women."  See  Florio,  edl  1611,  p.  340; 
Baret'a  Alvearie,  B.  922;  Beaumont  and 
fletcher,  iii  246 ;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet, 
n.  387.  In  ScotUmd  the  term  is  still  in  use, 
applied  to  a  large  honnet  or  straw-hat. 
HcT  hftgroiM,  whldi  she  ware  with  her  French  hode 
Whan  ihe  wentc  oute  alwayet  for  lonne  bomynge. 
7A«  Pofrdonmr  mnd  M«  Frtrw,  1S83. 

BOKE-HOSTEL.    Lodging.     Gaw. 
BONE-LACE.    Lace  worked  on  bobbins,  or 
tenet,  q.  y.     And  hence  the  term,  according 
to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.   See  Strutt,  iL 
99 ;  Unton  Inyentories,  p.  30 ;  Arch.  zi.  96. 
BONE-LAZY.    Excessiyely  indolent 
BONELESS.    A  kind  of  ghost.     See  Scot's 
Disooyerie  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  quoted  in 
Bitson's  Essay  on  Fsiiies,  p.  45. 
BONENE.    Of  bones,  gen.  pi. 

Thah  thou  muche  theoche, 

Ne  tpek  thou  nont  al  i 
Bynd  thine  tooge 

With  tefMiM  wal.       Ra*9.  JntUh  U  US. 

BONERTTE.    Gentleness.    (^.-AT.) 
There  beth  twey  wymmen  yn  a  cyt4 
Of  »o  mocfae  &0M«ryl^, 

That  alle  the  penaunoe  that  thou  maytt  do, 
Ne  may  nat  reche  here  godenet  to. 

jr&  Owl,  1701,  f.  1& 
BONES.  (1)  Dice.    Rowley. 

And  on  the  horde  he  whyrled  a  pajre  of  bonea, 
Qmattr  treifM  dtw*  he  datered  aa  he  wente. 

£»«itofi'«  Workt,  L  43. 

(2)  To  make  no  bones  of  a  thing,  to  make  no 
difficulty  about  it.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Dijjl. 
emiter.  In  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  72, 
mention  is  made  of  the  proverb,  "  better  a 
casteU  of  bones  than  of  stones." 

(3)  The  carcase  of  a  hog  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  1.  the  flick,  the  outer  fat,  which  is  cured 
for  baoon ;  2.  the  ^onet ,  consisting  of  the  other 
pert  of  it. 

(4)  Bobbins  for  making  lace.    North. 
BONESETTER.  A  rough  troUing  horse.  South. 

A  doctor  is  occasionally  so  called. 
BONE-SHAVE.    The  sciatica.    Dewm.     The 
following  is  a  noted  charm  for  this  complaint. 
*  Boa»4have  right  i 
Bone-ihaTe  itralght ; 
Aa  the  water  runt  by  the  itave, 
Good  for  hone-ahave." 

BONE-SORE.  Very  idle.  Weit.  Sometimes 
hoHe'tired  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

BONET.  A  kind  of  small  cap  worn  dose  to  the 
head.    See  Planch^'s  British  Costume,  p.  213. 


Hnloet  has,  '*  botmet  or  undercappe,  galerteU' 
htm;"  which  Elyot  translates,  ''an  under 
bonet  or  rydynge  cappe." 
BONEY.    A  cart-mare.    St^olk. 
BONGAIT.    To  fasten.     Cumb. 
BONHOMME.    A  priest    Skinner. 
BONIE.  K6Dnett,MS.Lansd.l033,has,''a6onitf 
on  the  head,  ablowor  wound  on  the  head.  Ete." 
BONITO.    A  kind  of  tunny-flsh,  mentioned  is 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  331. 
BONKE.    A  bank;  a  height.    (J.-S.) 
BONKER.    Large;  strapping.    EoMt.    Also  to 

outdo  another  in  feats  of  agility. 
BONKET.    A  huckle-bone.    See  Cotgrave,  fai 
▼•  Attrogek.    Howell,  sect.  28,  mentions  ft 
game,  *'  to  play  at  bonket,  or  huckle-bone." 
BONNAGHT.    A  tax  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  a  custom  formerly  in  vogue  in  Ireland. 
See  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 
BONNE.    To  bend?   See  Chester  Pla^  M36. 

May  we  read  bonne  f 
BONNETS.    Small  sails. 
BONNILY.    Pretty  weU.    North. 
BONNY.    (1)  Brisk ;  cheexful ;  in  good  health. 

Far.  dioL 
(2)  Good ;  valuable ;  fair.    North. 

He  had  his  folk  tyghu  harde, 
Whh  ipere  maoe,  and  sweoid ; 
And  he  wolde,  after  fyght, 
Bofifo  londla  to  heom  dyght. 

Kimg  JUMunder,  9008. 
BONNY-CLABBER.    Usually  explained,  sour| 
buttermilk ;  but  Randal  Holme,  p.  173,  has,  . 
'*  bonielatteTt  cream  gone  thick ;"  and  in  an- 1  ^ 
other  place,  *'  bom  thlobber  is  good  milk  gone 
thick." 
BONNY-GO.    Spirited;  frisky.    /.  Wight. 
BONOMABLY.   Abominably,  excessively.    See 

Peele's  Works,  iiL  88. 
BONSOUR.    A  vault.    (J.-N) 

The  butras  com  out  of  the  diche. 
Of  rede  gold  y-arcbed  riehe ; 
The  6otMo«r  was  arowed  al 
Of  ich  maner  diven  animal. 

Sir  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  SB. 

BONTEYOUS.    Bounteous. 

BONTING.    A  binding;  curved  bars  of  uron 

connected  together  by  hooks  and  links,  and 

put  round  the  outside  of  ovens  and  furnaces 

to  prevent  their  swelling  outwards. 
BONUS-NOCHES.    Goodnight,    (^on.) 
BONWORT.    The  less  daisy.    See  Arch.  xxz. 

404 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  37. 
BONX.   To  beat  up  batter  for  puddings.  JBnejr. 
BONY.    A  swelling  on  the  body  arising  from 

bruises  or  pressure.    Pr.  Part. 
BOO.    Both.    (ji.-S.) 

Into  the  dlche  they  fallen  boo. 
For  they  ne  teen  howe  they  go. 

Cat.  o/Ikmee  MS8.  p.  1ft. 

BOOBY-HUTCH.    A  clumsy  and  ill-contrived 

covered  carriage  or  seat.    Eatt, 
BOOD.    Abode;  tarried.     Chaucer. 
B00D6E.     To   stuff  bushes  into  a  hedge. 

Herefordth. 
BOODIES.    Broken  pieces  of  earthenware  or 
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glass  used  by  girb  for  decorating  a  play- 
house, called  a  boody-house,  made  in  imi- 
tation of  an  ornamental  cabinet.    North. 

BOODLE.    Com  marigold. 

The  brake  and  the  cockle  be  noisome  too  much. 
Yet  like  unto  doodto  no  weed  there  b  such. 

TuuvTt  p.  159. 

BOOF.    Stapid.    £me. 

BOOGTH.    Si2se.     York9h, 

BOOING.  Roaring;  bleating;  malonganoise 
like  cattle.    North. 

BOOK.  This  word  was  formerly  used  for  any 
composition  firom  a  volmne  to  a  single  sheet, 
particularly  where  a  list  is  spoken  of.  See 
the  State  Papers,  i.  402.  To  be  in  a  person's 
books,  to  be  in  his  favour.  To  say  off  book, 
to  repeat. 

BOOKHOLDER.  A  prompter.  See  Ben  Jon- 
son,  iy.  366 ;  Nomendator,  p.  501,  "  he  that 
telleth  the  players  their  part  when  they  are 
out  and  have  forgotten,  the  prompter  or  booke^ 
holder."  Palsgrave  has,  "  boke  bearer  in  a 
playe,  prothoeoUeJ* 

BOOKING.    A  scolding ;  a  flogging.    South. 

BOOKSMAN.    A  clerk  or  secretary. 

BOOL.    To  bawL    Beeon. 

BOOLD.    Bold.    (A,-S.) 

BOOLK.    To  abuse ;  to  bully.    Suffolk. 

BOOLY.    Beloved. 

BOOM.  Sticks  placed  at  the  margin  of  deep 
channels  along  the  coast  or  in  harbours,  to 
warn  boats  from  the  mud.    South, 

BOOMER.    Smuggled  gin.     Brockett. 

BOON.    (I)  Good;  fair.    {A.-N) 

(2)  A  bone.     Weber. 

aS  Going.    North. 

(4)  To  mend  the  highways.    lAnc. 

BOON-DAYS.  The  days  on  which  tenants  are 
bound  to  work  for  their  lord  gratis.   North. 

BOONS.    (1)  Fowls.     Yorkeh. 

(2)  Highway  rates,  or  rates  for  repairing  the 
roads.  lAne.  The  surveyor  is  called  a  boon- 
mtuter.  In  Arch.  x.  84,  mention  is  made  of 
a  boon-wain,  a  kind  of  waggon. 

BOOR.  A  parlour.  North.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033,  says,  '*  the  parlor,  bed-chamber, 
or  any  inner  room." 

BOORD.    To  board. 

BOORSLAPS.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen,  men- 
tioned by  Kennett. 

BOOSE.  A  stall  for  cattle.  Booay-poiture, 
the  pasture  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
boose.  Booty,  the  trough  out  of  which  cattle 
feed.  Boonngstake,  the  post  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  North.  Cf.  Prompt.  Par?, 
pp.  41,  103. 

BOOSENING.  A  method  of  curing  mad  people 
by  immersion,  described  in  Brand's  Pop. 
Antiq.  iii.  149. 

BOOSH.    To  gore  as  a  bulL     Weet. 

BOOST.    Boast ;  noise.     fFeber. 

BOOSTER.    To  perspire.    Devon. 

BOOSY.     Intoxicated. 

BOOT.  (I)  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  a  species 
of  torture  described  in  Douce's  Illustrations, 
L  32.    Cf.  Florio,  in  v.  Botgicchino. 


(Z) 
(4) 


(2)  Bit.    Cf.  Cot.  Myst  p.  29 ;  Octovian,  329. 
Bothe  thel  hoot  moo  and  becst, 
To  flesshe  flejes  were  thei  likest. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  37 

A  boat.  {A.'S.) 

Help ;  reparation ;  amendment ;  restoration ; 
remedy.    {A.'S^ 

BOOTCATCHER.  A  person  at  an  inn  who  pulls 
off  the  boots  of  passengers. 

BOOTED-CORN.  Com  imperfectly  grown,  as 
barley,  when  part  of  the  ear  remains  enclosed 
in  the  sheath.    South. 

BOOTHALING.  Robbery ;  freebooting.  Boot^ 
holer,  a  robber  or  freebooter.  Boothale,  to 
rob,  to  steal,  which  Miege  gives  as  a  North- 
country  word.  See  Florio,  in  ▼.  Abottino; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Deatrouster;  Middleton,iL  532; 
Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

BOOTHER.  A  hard  flinty  stone,  rounded  like 
a  bowl.    North. 

BOOTH  YR.    A  small  river  vessel  Pr.  Parv. 

BOOTING.    A  robbery. 

BOOTING-CORN.  A  kind  of  rent-corn,  men- 
tioned  by  Blount  and  Kennett. 

BpOTNE.    To  restore,  remedy.     {A,-S.) 
BIynde  and  bed-reden 
Were  bootned  a  thouaande.  Pitrt  PUmghmam,  p.  128. 

BOOTS.  A  person  who  is  very  tipsy  is  said  to 
be  in  his  boots.  See  Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  32, 
who  calls  it  "  a  country  proverb."  To  give 
the  boots,  to  make  a  laughing-stodc  of  one,  as 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  L  1. 

BOOTY.  To  play  booty,  to  allow  one's  adversary 
to  vrin  at  first  in  order  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue playing  afterwards.  See  Howell,  sect.  28. 

BOP.    To  ap ;  to  duck.    Eatt. 

BO-PEEP.  An  infantile  game,  played  by  nurses, 
according  to  Sherwood,  ee  cachana  le  vieage  et 
puia  ae  monatrant.  See  Douoe's  Illustrations, 
u.  146;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  123;  Goodwin's 
Six  Ballads,  p.  6 ;  Hudibras,  II.  iiL  633. 

BOR.    A  boar.    {A.-S.) 

BORACHIO.  Minsheu  mentions  **  the  Spanish 
borachoe,  or  bottle  commonly  of  a  pigges 
skinne,  vrith  the  haire  inward,  dressed  in- 
wardly with  razen  and  pitch  to  keepe  vdne  or 
liquor  sweet."  See  Ben  Jonaon,v.  44.  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  65,  says  it  was  made  of  goat's 
skin.  Hence  the  term  is  figuratively  applied 
to  a  druDnacd,  as  in  Middleton,  iv.  103. 

BORAS.    Borax.    {A.-N.) 

BORASCOES.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BORATOE.  Bombasin.  Seethe  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  27. 

BORD.  A  border ;  the  side  of  a  ship.  {A.'N.) 
Hence,  over  bord,  or  over-board,  as  we  now 
have  it.  **  Stoodtobord,"  stood  on  the  board 
or  side  of  the  vessel  Cf.  Richard  Coer  de 
Lion,  2531,  2543  ;  Sir  Eglamour,  902.  The 
bord,  or  border  of  a  shield,  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
1270.  Some  of  the  dramatists  seem  to  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  me.  See  Middleton's  Works, 
iv.  5. 

BORDAGE.    A  bord-halfpenny.    Sktmur. 

BORDE.    A  table.  (A.-S.)   Hence  the  modem 
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cxpnnaoii,  hoard  and  lodging.  To  begin  the 
bofde,  to  take  the  principal  places  at  the  high 
table,  which  was  generally  the  upper  end,  and 
called  the  board-end.  The  table-cloth  was 
called  the  borde^lotke,  as  in  MS.  Arund.  249, 
f.  89 ;  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  5,  and  it  still  re- 
tuns  that  name  in  East  ^glia,  according  to 
Forby,  L  31. 

Than  wyd  th«l  «I1  at  a  word. 
That  cokvolda*  Khuld  begynne  the  bard. 
And  tytt  hyeit  In  the  halle. 

Cokwoldis  J)u$9tett  900L 

BORDEL.  A  brotheL  (^..M)  See  Prompt 
Panr.  p.  44 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  61.  Later  writers 
have  the  term  bordello. 

He  ladde  hire  to  the  bordti  thoo. 
No  woodir  b  thou5e  idle  be  wo. 

Oowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f  .  S38. 

BORDELL.    A  border?    See  MS.  Bib.  Reg. 

7  C.  XTi. — ^  item,  a  great  bordell  enamel^ 

with  redde  and  white." 
BORDELLER.    The  keeper  of  a  brotheL 
BORDERED.    Restramed.    Shak. 
BORD-HAXFPENNY.    Money  paid  in  fairs  and 

markets  for  setting  np  tables,  bordt,  and  staUs, 

for  sale  of  wares.    Blount. 
BORDJOUR.    A  jester. 

And  a  hlynde  man  for  a  tonffntir. 

Pi$n  noughman,  p.  AB4. 

BORDLANBS.    The  lands  appropriated  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor  for  the  support  of  hisbosirdor 
table. 
BORDOUR.    Apparently  a  piece  of  armour  at- 
tached to  the  cuirass.     Gaw. 
BORDRAGING.    Ravaging  on  the  borders. 
BORD-YOU.    A  term  used  by  a  harvest  man  to 
another  who  is  drinking  from  the  bottle  or 
small  cask,  meaning  that  he  may  have  the 
next  turn  of  drinking.    Norfolk. 
BORDYS.    Tournaments. 

So  kmge  he  hath  hawntyd  borrfyv, 
Thatof  armet  he  bare  the  pryi. 

M8.  Gmla6.  Ff.  II.  2B,  f.  lU. 

BORE.  (1)  Bom.    Ellis,  iii.  137. 

r2)  A  pore.     Weber. 

]z\  K  land  of  cabbage.    TSuaer. 

[4)  An  iron  mould  in  which  nails  are  manufac- 
tured.   Sahp. 

(5)  That  peculiar  head  or  first  flowing  of  the 
water  from  one  to  two  or  more  feet  in  height 
at  spring  tides,  seen  in  the  river  Parret,  for  a 
few  miles  below  and  also  at  Bridgewater,  and 
which  is  seen  also  in  some  other  rivers.  [Bo- 
reas ?]  *'  BoriaU  stremys,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  206. 

BOREB.    A  kind  of  dance. 

BORSL.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  doth.  Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  jNnmt  tpimorie  ae  viliorie 
apeeiei;  and  Roqudbrt  says,  "grosse  6tofl(e 
en  laine  de  ooulenr  rousse  on  gris&tre,  dont 
sliaUnent  ordinairement  les  ramonenrii*'  In 
MS.  Graves  42,  f.  73,  '*  a  borrell,  a  pleye- 
feOow;"  and  the  term  is  oonstantiy  applied 
to  lajfrneUf  aa  borelfolk  and  borel  men.  See 
Wright's  Glossary  to  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  583. 
It  seeraa  to  mean  vnleamed^  in  contnidiatino- 
lioB  to  the  priests,  or  tierke$. 


But  wele  T  wot  at  nlcob  fretche,  and  gay^ 
Som  of  hem  ben,  ae  borel  folkk  ben. 
And  that  unslttynge  Is  to  here  degrd. 

OccUv.  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  tSS. 
Thui  I,  whiche  am  a  borelt  clerke. 
Purpose  for  (o  write  a  booke, 
After  the  worlde  that  whilom  toke 
Longe  time  in  olde  daiei  passed. 

Ommt,  ed.  15M.  f.  1. 

And  we  see  by  experience  In  tniTell  the  rudenesse 
and  simplicity  of  the  people  that  are  seated  far  North, 
which  no  doulH  is  intimated  by  a  vulgar  speech, 
when  we  say  such  a  roan  hath  a  borrett  wit,  as  if 
we  said  boreale  ittgontuwu 

Tht  Opiiek  GUu»$  ef  HwMfW,  1699,  p.  99. 

BORELT.    Large;  strong. 

BORESON.    A  badger.      See  Blome's  Gent 

Recii90. 
BORFREIE.    Same  as  berfrt^,  q.  v. 
Sowis  to  myne  men  made  sleie. 
And  boiii^iMo  to  ryse  an  hele. 

MS.  AddU.  iotas,  f.  84. 

BORGH.  A  pledge;  a  surety.  (A.-S.)  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  346;  Towneley  Myst. 
p.  333. 

BORGHEGANG.  Surety.  (j4.-S.)  Or,  perhaps, 
some  duty  paid  for  leave  to  pass  through  a 
borough  town.  The  term  occurs  in  Robert  de 
Brunne's  translation  of  the  Manuel  des  Pechctf 
MS.  UarL  1701,  and  MS.  BodL  415. 

BORGHTB.    A  borough. 

BORH.    Ahoy.    Eaat. 

BORHAME.    A  flounder.    North, 

BORITH.  A  herb  used  by  fullers  to  take  out 
stains.    Sknmer, 

BORJAES.    Burgesses. 

BORJOUNE.  A  bud.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  65.  Also  a  verb,  as  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  276, 
erroneoosly  spelt  boriomne. 

BORKEN.    Barking.  (^.-&) 

BORLER.  A  clothier.  See  a  list  of  trades  in 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 

BORLICH.    Burly. 

BORN-DAYS.    Life-tune.    Var.ditd. 

BORNE.  (1)  To  bum.  See  Chester  plays, 
i.  134, 177.  "  Shee  homed  a  knave,"  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  ib.  p.  181. 

(2)  To  burnish.  See  Skinner,  and  Warton's 
Hist.  EngL  Poet.  iL  275. 

(3)  A  stream.     Oaw, 
BORN-FOOL.    An  idiot.    Var.diaL 

BOROW.  A  tithing ;  the  number  of  ten  fami- 
lies who  were  bound  to  the  king  for  each 
other's  good  behaviour.  According  to  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27,  '*that 
which  in  the  West  countrey  was  at  that  time, 
and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing,  is  in  Kent  termed 
a  borow,"  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  174,  has  borowage^  borrowing. 

BOROWE.'  A  pledge ;  a  surety.  Also  a  verb. 
See  Robin  Hood,  L 13 ;  Towneley  Myst.  pp.  25, 
156 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  9 ;  Stanihnrst's  Descrip. 
tion  of  Ireland,  p.  54.  Borowehode^  surety- 
ship,  Robin  Hood,  i.  43.  **  Saint  George  to 
borowe,*'  i.  e.  St.  George  being  surety,  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  early  poetry. 
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Thus  levbth  the  kyng  in  lOTove, 
Ther  may  no  blyi  fro  bale  hym  terocM, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  U.  98,  f.  7A* 
And  thui  Sainct  George  to  barowe. 
Ye  siiall  have  shame  and  forowe. 

SkeUon*4  Workt  ii.  8S. 
BORREL.    A  borer  or  piercer. 
BORRID.    A  sow  maris  appetent, 
BORRIER.    An  auger.    Lloyd's  MS.  additions 

to  Ray,  Mas.  Ashm. 
BORROW.PENCE.    Ancient  coins  formerly  so 
called  in  Kent.    See  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  218. 
BORSE.    A  calf  six  months  old.    Hant$, 
BORSEN.    Burst.    {A.-S.)    See  Chester  Plays, 
ii.  123.    Borsen-belHedt  ruptured.     Var.  diaL 
BORSIIOLDER.    A  superior  constable. 

Item  that  no  constable*  barahotdert  nor  bailly, 
lette  any  man  or  womman  to  bailie,  maynpriae  or 
ondirborwe.  Jf&  Bodl.  e  Mtu,  iSfi. 

BORSOM.    Obedient.    Leg.  Cath.  p.  44. 

BORSTAL.  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd, 
1033,  **  any  seat  on  the  side  or  pitch  of  a  hiU." 

BORSTAX.    A  pick-axe. 

BORT.  A  board ;  a  table.  This  word  occurs  as 
the  translation  of  menta  in  a  curious  list  of 
words  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45,  written  in 
Lancashire  in  the  15th  century. 

BORWAGE.    A  surety.    Prttmpt  Part, 

BORWE.  (1)  A  bower ;  a  chamber. 

(2)  A  town;  a  borough.  See  Sir  Tristrem, 
p.  140 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  183. 

(3J  To  save ;  to  gnanL    {A.-S,) 

(4}  A  pledge }  a  surety. 

ISORWEN.  To  give  security  or  a  pledge  to 
release  a  person  or  thing ;  to  bail ;  to  borrow. 

B0R5E..I Borough ;  dty ;  castle. 

BOS.    X  game,  mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk 

Wordia,  p.  238. 
BOSAtoS.    A  buzzard ;  a  species  of  hawk  un- 
fit for  sporting.    Hence,  a  worthless  or  useless 
fellow,  as  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  189. 
BOSC.    A  bush.    {A.-N^ 
BOSCAGE.  A  wood.    See  ^l^e,  Twaine  and 
Gawin,  1671 ;  Skelton,  iL  28.    According  to 
Blount, "  that  food  iiriiich  wood  and  trees  yield 
to  cattle."    Cotgrave  has,  "  IfrfbUaiwre,  bos- 
cage, or  leafe-worke,  in  caning." 
BOSCHAYLE.    A  thicket ;  a  wood.  {A,^N.) 
BOSCHES.    Bushes. 
BOSE.  (1)  Behoves. 

The  synfuU,  he  sayse,  als  es  wryteiMt 
Wyth  pyne  of  the  dede  when  he  es  smytene. 
That  be  thorgh  payne  that  hym  boie  drye, 
Hymselfe  forgettes  when  he  salle  dye. 

HamjMlc,  MS,  Bewe§,  p.  87* 

(2)  A  hollow.  North.  The  term  occurs  in  an 
early  and  curious  vocabulary  in  MS.  Lansd. 
560,  f.  45,  written  in  Lancashire. 

(3)  Boast ;  praise  ?  [Lose  ?] 

And  so  tille  Saturday  were  fynlschid  and  done. 
Of  alle  ottre  byleve  sche  bare  the  torn. 

L^tndt,  RmolbuoHMS, 

BOSEN.    A  badger.    North. 

BOSH.    A  dash,  or  show.    East. 

BOSHES.    Aooording  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 


1033, ''  the  bottom  of  the  fomaoe  in  which 
they  mdt  their  iron  ore,  the  sides  of  which 
fiimace  descend  obliquely  like  the  hopper  of 
amilL" 

BOSHOLDER.  A  tithing-man ;  the  chief  person 
in  an  ancient  tithing  of  ten  fiuniliea.  Sec 
Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p.  27. 

BOSKE.  A  bush.  *'  kbotke  of  hrereg,  la  dmrne,"* 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83.  Boaky^  bushy,  but  gene- 
rally explahied  woody ^  as  in  the  Tempest, 
iv.  1. 

BOSKED.    %ttB%uke, 

BOSOM.  (1)  To  eddy.     YorktK 

'"  Wish;  desire.    Shah, 

Bosom-sermons  are  mentioned  in  the  Egerton 
Papers,  p.  9. 

BOSOMED.  See  King  Lear,  v.  1 ;  and  an  in- 
stance of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Hey* 
wood's  Royall  King  and  I^yaH  Subject,  1637, 
sig.  F.  m. 

BOSON.  A  boatswain.  An  early  form  of  the 
word  occurring  in  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, and  other  authors.  Lye,in  his  additions 
to  Junius,  has,  *'  bown  oomipte  pro  boaUmamf 
propositus  remigum,  scaphiarius." 

BOSS.  (1)  A  head  or  reseryoir  of  water.  See 
Ben  Jonsqn,  viii,  9. 

(2)  A  great  stone  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs.  An  architectiiral  term.  Willis,  p.  4S. 
3^  To  emboss ;  to  stud. 
4^  A  hassock.    North, 
5)  A  protuberance.  {A,'N)  See  Chancer,  Cant. 

T.  3268 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  446 ;  Mariowe,  L  48. 
6^  A  large  marble.     Warw, 
7)  A  hood  for  mortar.    Jfoit, 
p)  To  throw.    Susiex. 

BOSSOCK.  Large ;  fat ;  coarse.  Abo,  to  top 
ana  tumble  dmnsily.     Var,  diaL 

BOSS-OUT.  A  game  at  marbles,  also  caUed 
don  and  $pan,  mentioned  in  Stiutf  a  Sports, 
p.  384.  ' 

BOSSTv  (1)  Thick  set ;  corpulent    NorHL 

(2)  Convex. 

BOSST.CALF.    A  spoilt  child.    Doraet. 

BOST.(l)  Pride;  boasting.   (A.-S.) 

2)  Alo^cL    Chifueer, 

3)  Embossed.    Middleton, 

4)  Burst.     Weitt 

BOSTAL.    A  winding  way  up  a  vefy  steq»  luIL 

Stiues, 
BOSTANCB.    Boasting;  bragging.    Ckaaeer, 
BOSTEN.    To  boast    (^..&) 
BOSTLYE.    Boasting.     Gaw, 
BOSTUS.    Boastful;  arrogant 
BOSWELL.   Some  part  of  a  fire-grate.  A|^btt. 
BOT.  (1)  A  boat    ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  82. 
(2)  A  sword ;  a  knife ;  anything  that  Intea  or 
wounds. 

3 )  Bit  *'  Mani  mouthe  the  gres  hot,"  aliiite 

A)  A  jobber;  a  botcher.    Yorkih. 

5)  Bought    Dewm. 

6)  Both. 
(7)  Unless. 

BOTANO.    A  kind  of  blue  Unen. 
BOTARGB.    The  spawn  of  a  mnOet 
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BOTABGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or  rather 
unsage,  made  of  the  hard  row  of  the  sea 
nrallet,  eaten  with  oil  and  yinegar,  but  chiefly 
used  to  promote  drinking.    Naret, 

BOTCH.     (1)  A  thump.    Stutex, 

(2)  An  inflamed  tumour.    North, 

BOTCHBT.    Small  beer  mead.    North. 

BOTCHMENT.    An  addition. 

BOTK  (1)  Bit;  wounded.  (^.-5.)  SeeEUii't 
Met.  Bom.  ii.  77 ;  Langtoft,  p.  243. 

2)  Ate.     Gmo. 

3)  Help ;  remedy ;  salvation.  Alao  a  yerb,  to 
bdp.  "  There  it  no  bote  of  manyt  deih/' 
then  it  no  help  for  it,  Orpheo,  MS.  Aahmole. 
Bote-Iesa,  without  remedy. 

(4)  Better.    Bitwom. 

BOTEL.    A  bottle.    (^.-iNT.) 

BOTELEB.    A  butler.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  187. 

Boiilerii,  Kyng  Aliaaunder,  834. 
BOTEMAT.  Bitumen.    We^er.  S^pAi  botemejft 

in  Kyng  Alii.  4763. 
BOTENBN.    To  button.    (^.-M) 
BOTENUS.    Buttons. 
BOTBNYNO.    Help ;  asiistance.    (^..5.) 
A  wodc  man  touditd  ob  h  j»  bertk 
Aad  s  party  of  hyt  clochyvf , 
And  aoone  he  hadde  buinpng. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  ;S. 

BOTEB.    Butter. 

BOTE-BAIL.    A  horizontal  raiL    North. 
BOTERASSB.    A  buttreu. 
BOTEBFLIE.    A  butterfly.    {A^-S,) 
BOTESCABL.    A  boatswain.    Skumer. 
B0TEW8.    A  kind  of  large  boot,  covering  the 
whole  leg,  and  sometimes  reaching  above  the 
knee.    Sit  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edw.  lY. 
p.  119;  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  139. 
BOT-FORKE.     A  crooked  stick,  the  same  as 
tam-</Jdt,  <).  V. 

Moo  in  the  mone  ttond  ut  strit* 
On  is  bot-farkt  li  burthen  be  bereth. 

Wfighl's  Ufrie  Pbetrp,  p.  lia 

BOTHAN.    A  tumour.    J}ewm. 
BOTHE.    A  store-house ;  a  shop  where  wares 
•re  aold.    It  is  translated  by  $elda  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  46.   A  booth. 

They  lobbedyn  troonrs  and  elothet. 
And  brcntcn  towoet  and  botkn, 
K^gMl»nmdmr,9457» 

BOTHEM.    A  watercourse. 

BOTHEB.    (1)  To  teaze ;  to  annoy.    Far.  dial 

(2)  Of  both,  gen.  pL  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom. 
iiL  63;  Perceval,  31 ;  Leg.  Cath.  d.  52. 

BOTHERING.    A  great  scolding.  'Emt. 

BOT-HIER.    Boat  hire. 

BO-THBUSH.  The  squalUng  thrush.  /.  Wight, 

BOTH.TWO.    Both.    Junhu. 

BOTHUL.  A  cowslip?  Pr,  Parv.  Perhaps 
the  marigold.    See  Arch.  xxx.  404. 

BOTHUM.  (1)  Bottom.  See  Ordinances  and 
Bqinlations,  p.  433.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives 
hotham  as  the  Salopian  word,  and  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  as  a  technical  word  con- 
nected with  iron  ore.  Botme,  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  45. 

'2)  A  had.     {J.'N.) 


BOTON.    A  button. 
BOTOR.    A  bustard. 

Ther  was  veniioan  of  hert  and  bon* 

Swannc*,  pecoltct,  and  Aoror«. 

Arihour  and  Mtrlin,  p.  110> 

BOTRACES.    Venomous  frogs.     See  a  list  of 
obsolete  words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 
BOTRASEN.    To  make  buttresses  to  a  build- 

ing.    (A.-N,) 
BOTRE.    A  buttery. 

Then  naahcr  goie  to  tho  botrt, 

Boke  0/  Curtatytt  p.  80. 

BOTS.  A  kind  of  worms  troublesome  to  horses. 

See  Dodsley,  iz.  214 ;  Men  Miracles,  1656, 

p.  34 1  Tusser,  p.  62. 
BOTTE.    (1)  A  boat. 

(2)  Bit   North, 

He  toke  the  stnarde  by  the  throte, 

And  aioodcr  he  it  tefte.   %r  Trymmour9,  AM. 

(3)  A  bat ;  a  club. 

He  bare  a  boffe  to  geve  a  itrolilL 
AU  the  body  of  an  oke. 

MS,  OuiroA.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  119. 
He  toke  hyi  but  and  forthe  goyth, 
Swythe  sory  and  fulle  wrothe.        /Utf.  f.  97- 

BOTTLE.  (1)  A  small  portable  cask,  used  for 
carrying  liquor  to  the  fields.  fTe*/.  "  Bag 
and  bottle,"  Robin  Hood,  iL  54. 

A  bubble.    Soimerwt, 

A  seat,  or  chief  mansion  house.  (A.-S.) 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  is  our  authority 
for  the  provincial  use  of  the  word.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  names  of  places,  as  Newbottle, 
00.  Northampton. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  bay  or  straw.  Cotgrave  has, 
"  Boteler,  to  botle  or  bundle  up,  to  make  into 
botlep  or  bundles.''  A  boteil-horte.  Ordi- 
nances and  Regulations,  p.  97,  a  horse  for 
carrying  bundles  ?  Bottleman,  an  ostler.  To 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  a  common 
proverb,  which  occurs  in  Clarke's  Phraseo- 
logia  Puerilis,  1655.  Cf.  Topsell's  Beaste, 
p.  303;  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  58; 
Howell,  sect.  40 ;  Flurio  in  v.  Grtgne, 

A  thousand  pounds*  and  a  bottU  of  hay. 
Is  all  one  thing  at  Dooms-day. 

HowtU*4  BngUsh  PrvMrba,  p.  1. 

5^  The  dug  of  a  oow.    East. 
jBS  a  round  moulding. 
7}  Apumpion.    Devon. 

BOTTLE-BIRD.  An  apple  rolled  up  and  baked 

in  a  crust.    East. 
BOTTLE-BUMP.    The  bittern.    Etut. 
BOTTLE-HEAD.    A  fool. 
BOTTLE-NOSE.    A  porpoise.  East,   A  person 

with  a  large  nose  is  said  to  be  bottle-noted. 
BOTTLE-UP.    To  treasure  m  one's  memory. 

Var.  dioL 
BOTTOM.  (1;  A  ball  of  thread.    See  Elyot,  in 

V.  Anguinuntf  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41 ;  Ho- 

rio,  in  V.  Corlo. 
(2)  A  vessel  of  burden.    See  Kennett's  Glossary. 

p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droict;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  163. 
BOTTOMER.    One  who  drags  or  asaista  in  con* 
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yejring  the  coal  or  other  produce  of  a  mine 
from  the  first  deposit  to  the  shaft  or  pit. 

BOTTOMING-TOOL.  A  narrow,  concave  shovel 
used  by  drainers.     SaU^, 

BOTTOM. WIND.  A  phenomenon  that  occurs 
in  Derwent  -water.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  though  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  are  seen  to  swell 
in  high  waves,  which  have  a  progressive  mo- 
tion from  West  to  East. 

BOTTRY-TREE.    An  elder  tnse.    North, 

BOTTY.    Proud.    Suffolk, 

BOTTYS.    Butts ;  marks  for  shooters. 

BOTUNE.    Bottom.    PrampL  Parv, 

BOTY.    A  butty ;  a  partner.    Palagrave, 

BOTYD.    Saved.    (^.-5.) 

Orate  othyt  to  me  he  tware 
That  he  was  ftofyrf  of  mekylle  care. 

MS,  CofiMd.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  64. 

B0TYN6.    Assistance.    (^..&) 

BOTYNGE.    "  Encrese  yn  byynge,"  Prompt. 

Parv.  p.  45,    We  still  have  the  phrase  to 

hoot. 
BOUCE-JANE.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery,  a 

receipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  Ordinances 

and  Regulations,  p.  431. 
BOUCHART.    See  Babbart. 
BOUDE.    To  pout.   (Fr.) 
B0UD6E.    To  budge;  to  move.    See  Nares, 

and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vL  455. 
BOUDS.    Weevils.  Eaat.   Tusser,  p.  40,  speaks 

of  **  bowd-eaten  malt." 
BOUERIE.    Baudrie?  See  Harrison's  Descrip- 

tionof  England,  p.  178. 
30UFFB.    Belching.    SJthmer. 
B0U6E.  (1)  A  cask.    South. 

By  draught  of  hone  tro  ryren  and  wellaa, 
Beug9*  be  brought  to  brewen  for  good  ale. 

BHt,MbLli,Ul. 
(2)  An  allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attend- 
ant in  the  court    Spelt  bouehe  and  boudge. 

See  Ben  Jonson,  viL  217;  Thornton  Rom. 

p.  218 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  79. 

i8^  A  purse.    Harman, 
4)  '*  To  make  a  bouge,"  to  commit  a  gross 

blunder,  to  get  a  heavy  falL    Also,  to  bulge, 

to  swell  out.    Eatt, 
(5)  To  prepare  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 

it.    See  Hall,  Hen.  Y.  f.  23;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  England,  p.  200. 
B0U6ER0N.    An  unnatural  p<vson.    (yf.-M) 
BOUGET.    A  budget;  a  portmanteau.    Elyot 

has,  '*  h^ppopera^  a  male  or  bouget,**  See  also 

King  Cambises,  p.  262;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  103; 

I^s  Bibl.  Mem.  p.  343 ;  Gascoigne's  Delicate 

Diet,  p.  18,  spelt  in  various  ways. 
BOUGH.    Reginald  Scot  gives  bough  as  a  com- 

mon  exclamation  of  a  ghost. 
BOUGH-HOUSES.    Private  houses,  aUowed  to 

be  open  during  fairs  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
BOUGHRELL.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
BOUGHT.  (1)  A  bend ;  a  joint;  a  curve.  "  Bought 

<tf  a  sling,  funda  cireulus,**  Junius,  Addend. 

See  Gotgrave,  in  v.  Feru,  Inarcature  du  coif 

Tonent  of  Portugal,  p.  24 ;  Arch.  xviL  295 ; 


Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  no.  44 1 

Middleton,  iii  281. 
(2)  "  Bought  and  sold,*'  entirely  oveireadied, 

utterly  made  away  with.    Shak, 
BOUGHT-BREAD.   Bakeis' bread.    Nwth, 
BOUGILL.    Abu^e-hom. 
BOUGOUR.    Cinndns,  '<  or  one  that  is  past 

shame,"  bnt  not  necessvily  in  the  bad  sense. 

This  term  occurs  in  Palsgrave's  Acolastns, 

1540. 
BOUGY.    A  small  round  candle.  (fV.)  See  the 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
BOUKE.  (1)  The  body.   {A.-S,)  Also  the  balk, 

the  interior  of  a  building.     See  Towneley 

Myst  p.  313 ;  Chron.  YHodun.  p.  38 ;  Chaucer, 

Cant.  T.  2748 ;  Kyng  Alisannder,  3254,  3946 ; 

Langtofi,  p.  174. 

He  thought  might  y  mete  thmt  donke, 
Hlf  heved  y  achuld  smite  fro  the  hmOu. 

Gp  ^  Wmrwikt,  p.  Stf. 

(2)  To  wash  dothes.  {A-S,)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, pp.  274,  306 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  108. 

|3^ApaiL    North, 

\)  The  box  of  a  wheel.   Sakp, 

5)  A  bolt    North. 

BOUKED.    Crooked. 

BOUL.  An  iron  hoop.  Line.  **  Throwing  of 
the  dart  and  bowle"i%  mentioned  among  yoath- 
ful  athletic  exercises  in  Holinshed,  Hist  Soot, 
p.  137. 

BOULDER-HEAD.  A  work  against  the  sea, 
made  of  small  wooden  stakes.    Suuer. 

BOULTE.  To  sift  {A.-S.)  Boulter,  a  penon 
who  sifts,  Howard  Household  Books,  p.  27  -, 
Plorio,  ed.  161 1,  p.  71.  Boulted-bread,  bread 
made  of  wheat  and  rye. 

BOUMET.    Embalmed. 

BOUN.  Ready.  {A.-S.)  See  Chester  Plays,  i 
37;  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  11807;  Pilkington, 
p.  353.  In  the  North  country  dialect  it  is  inr 
terpreted  gohig  ;  also,  to  dress,  to  make  ready, 
to  prepare.  **  Boun  is  a  woman's  garment; 
botm,  prepared,  ready ;  bown,  going  or  ready 
to  goe ;  he's  bown  with  it,  i.  e.  he  has  done 
with  it"    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BOUNCE.    The  larger  dogfish. 

BOUNCHING.  Bending  or  swelling.  See  a 
list  of  obsolete  llords  prefixed  to  Batman 
uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BOUND.  (1)  Sure; confident     Var.diaL 
Yet  wilt  tutlen  te  toune  talk  bammd. 
That  we  wer  the  Men  that  Ronlond  wold  qnelL 

liufaiirf,  Jr&  Lamti,  9n,  t.  m* 

(2)  AmariL 

BOUNDE.    A  husband.    {A.^S.) 

Tho  that  ttitf  bMMde  y-eeighe  this, 
Awm  he  etau  for  dial  y-wia. 

Jrthamr  md  Mmiki,  p.f7. 
BOUNDER.    A  boundary.    North, 

It  hath  beene  at  tSmei  alao  a  marke  and  ftOTmwtir 
betweene  iome  kingt  for  the  limiu  of  their  jarladle- 
tions  and  authoritle.  LnAmri^g  TmmnJtmbtnm, 
1006,  p.  870. 

BOUND-ROOD.  The  name  of  an  altar  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  mentioned  in  Davies* 
Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  70. 
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BOUNG.    A  pone. 

Be  Inaty,  my  laM,  oome  for  LanGUhiief 
Wa  miwt  nip  the  koung  for  thcM  crowns. 

Sbr  Jokm  OUeoBtU,  p.  W. 

BOUNTEB.    GoodnesB.  (^..M) 
BOUNTBVOUS.  BountifiiL  See  Malory's  Morte 

d'Artlnir,  iL  325. 
fiOUNTRACE.    Abnttreu.    (/V.) 

Y«  remcmbre  youre  wittet,  and  take  hede 
To  kepe  Irland,  that  hit  be  not  loit. 
For  hit  U  a  kmmtraee  and  a  poet* 
MS.  8oe.  Jntiq.  101 ,  f.  80. 

BOTJNTT-DAYS.    Holidays,  on  which  proyi- 

skm  was  furnished  for  the  poor.    North. 
BOUB.    A  bower ;  a  chamber. 
BOURAIL     A  nnk.     Yorkih,     This  word  it 

gmn  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
BOUBDATNE.    A  burden.    Pahgrwe. 
BOUBDE.    A  game;  a  joke.    Also  a  yerb,  to 
jest.    {A.'S.)     See  Cokwoldis  Dannce,  4; 
Chancer,  Cant  T.  12712,  17030;  Notes  to 
Chancer,  p.  213.  "  Soth  bourde  is  no  bourde," 
m  old  proverb  mentioned  by  Harrington. 
Boyet  In  the  tubarblf  bciwrdtna  ffuUe  heghe. 

Uort«  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoin,  t,  86. 
Wele  btmrdet,  quod  the  doke«  by  mjne  hat. 
That  men  ahulden  alway  love  canieleue. 

Oksucw,  MS.  Caniab.  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  S3. 

BOURDON.  A  staff.  (^..A'.)  See  Rom.  of 
the  Rose,  3401,  4092;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs, 
p.  150 ;  Beres  of  Hamtoun,  p.  81.  One  kind 
of    staff,  much    ornamented,  was  called  a 


1  may  the  bomrdtme  heght  csperaunce.  whldi  it 
goode  in  every  fayionn,  for  he  that  leenetlie  him 
therto  eekariych,  he  may  not  falle :  the  woode  of 
Saefahn  of  which  it  la  made  ahewethe  iVil  weel  whiche 
it  la.  Bmmamee  t^  th0  Monk,  9itm  CoU,  MS, 

The  Joynoon  of  bourdofu,  of  tperet  long  and  rounde : 
In  feyre  kny  vca  g ladethe  the  cuttUler. 

MS,A»hmolt99,tW. 
Harlolea  walkerfi  thorow  many  townei 
With  qwkketh  maatelii  and  bordowun. 

MS.  BodL  48.  f.  174. 
Nov  thai  I  tdlyn  the  faooun 
And  the  maner  of  the  bordomn, 

MS.  Cott.  rutil.  C.  ziU.  f.  89. 

BOURDOUR.  (1)  A  pensioner.    So  explained 
.  by  Heame,  I^gtoft,  p.  204. 

(2)  A  circlet  round  a  hdmet.    G^w. 

BOURGEON.     To  bud;  to  sprout.  (Fr.) 

BOURGH.    A  borough. 

BOURHOLM.  The  burdock.  See  an  early 
list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

BOURMAIDNE.    A  chambermaid. 
Hail  be  je,  noonce  of  lehit  Marl  home, 
Goddea  tetmnakbMf  and  hia  oven  tpoaiAr 

BOURN.  (1)  A  Umit,  or  boundary. 

(2)  A  brook ;  a  rivulet  (^.-S.)  Hence,  tM/«r, 
u  expUined  by  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033 ; 
and  also,  to  wash  or  rinse.  According  to 
Aubrey,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  61,  <'in  South 
Wilts  they  say  such  or  such  a  bourn,  meaning 
a  valley  1:^  such  a  riyer." 

(3)  Yeast.    Rnmoor. 
BOURNSDB.    Burnished. 


Upon  the  toppe  an  era  ther  ttod. 

Of  tottrneri*  gold  ryche  and  good.      Launjbl,  988. 

BOURT.  To  offer;  to  pretend.  North. 

BOUS.    A  box;  a  chest.    Yorkih. 

BOUSE.  (1)  Ore  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  mines. 

Yorkth.    Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by  the 

sieve,  is  called  bouse-smithen. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  boss,  or  round  plate  of  metal  used 
to  adorn  a  horse.  See  Arch.  xvii.  293. 

(3)  To  drink.  An  old  cant  term,  and  still  in  use 
Bovaing-ean,  a  drinking  can.  There  wat 
formerly  a  kind  of  drink  so  called,  as  appears 
from  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  70. 

BOUSTOUS.    Impetuous.  Pabgrave. 
BOUT.  (1)  A  batch.    Var.diaL 

(2)  In  ploughing,  the  distance  from  one  side  of 
a  field  to  the  other,  and  back  again. 

(3)  A  contest ;  a  struggle.    North. 

(4)  But. 

(5)  Without;  except.  North,  See  Chester 
Plays,  L  47,  iL  55,  123 ;  ReUq.  Antiq.  u.  227. 

BOUTE-FEU.  An  incendiary.  Also  spelt  6ou/tf. 

felL    See  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  72,  244.    The 

term  is  given  by  Skinner,  and  also  occurs  in 

Hudibras. 

BOUT-HAMMER.  The  heavy  two-handed  ham. 

mer  used  by  blacksmiths.   Eagt.    See  About' 

iledgei  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  289. 

BOUT-HOUSE.    On  the  ground;  anywhere. 

/.  Wight, 
BOVE.    Above.    See  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  75; 
Wright's  Anecd.  Lit.  p.  5.    In  later  writers  it 
is  merely  an  elliptical  form,  as  in  the  Trou- 
bles of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  F.  L 
BOVERT.  A  young  ox.  (J.'N.) 
BOYOLI.  A  kind  of  snails  or  periwinkles,  men- 
tioned as  delicacies  by  Ben  Jonson.  (JtaL) 
BOW.  (1)  A  yoke  for  oxen. 
(2)  A  bow's  length.  Shah. 
3)  A  boy. 

4^  To  bend.    Var.diaL 
5)  A  smaU  arched  bridge.   Somertet,   An  arch 

or  gateway  was  formerly  called  a  bow, 
BOW-BELL.   A  cockney,  one  bom  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells.    The  term  occurs  in  the 
London    Prodigal,    p.   15;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  186. 
BOW-BOT.    A  scarecrow.   Kent.   Dn  Bartas, 

p.  9,  "  a  blinde  bow-boy,''  a  blind  archer. 
BOWCER.  The  bursar. 
BOWCHYER.    A  butcher. 
BOWDIKITE.    A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
mischievous  child ;  an  insignificant  or  coipu- 
lent  person.  North, 
BOWDLED.    Swelled  out,  particularly  applied 
to  a  hen  when  ruffled  with  rage,as  in  Harrison'* 
Description  of  England,  p.  172. 
BOWE.  (1)  A  bough;  a  branch.  {A.-S.) 
(2)  To  bend ;  to  curve ;  to  bow. 

Wttlde  they  bydde  hym  tytte  or  ttaade* 
Ever  he  wulde  be  bowande. 

MS.  H€u-l.  1781,  f.  m 
Yf  ther  be  dewke  or  erle  In  lande. 
But  they  be  to  hym  bmveandt. 
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The  steward  wyll  anone  ryie, 
And  dyttroye  hym  on  all  wyie. 

MS,  Cantab,  ft.  ii.  38,  f.  304. 

And  togedur  they  wente. 

That  hyt  bowed  and  bente.  MS,  Ibid,  f.  76. 

BOWE-DYE.    AOdndofdye.    In  MS.  Sloane 

1698,  f.  163,  is  A  notice  how  "  to  dye  scarlett 

after  the  manner  of  the  bowe-dye.** 

BOWELL-HOLE.  A  smaU  aperture  in  the  wall 

of  a  bam  for  gyring  light  and  air.    ^orth, 
BOWEN.    A  relation,  or  narrative.   Qo.  ^.-5. 

bocuniE. 
BOWER.    A  chamber.    (J.'S,) 
BOWERINGE.    The  part  of  a  tree  oonsirting 

of  the  bought. 
BOWERLT.    Tail ;  handsome.     Wett 
BOWERS.     Tonng   hawks,    before   they  are 
branchera.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  293.    Also 
called  baweti  and  6owme§.    The  term  seems 
to  be  applied  to  hawks  at  the  period  when 
they  are  in  the  transition  between  the  nest 
and  trees,  too  old  for  the  former,  and  yet  not 
strong  enough  to  attach  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  freedom  of  the  latter. 
BOWERY.    See  Boodtet. 
BOWETY.    Linsey-wolsey.    North, 
BOWGHSOMME.    Buxom ;  obedient    (^.-5.) 
Wake  aye,  alt  thow  had  no  knawyng 
Of  the  tyme  of  the  dedcs  oommyng. 
That  the  dade  may  fynd  the  when  it  salle  comme. 
Ay  redy  to  Godd  and  bewghmtmmt, 

fiampele,  MS.  Bmom,  p.  65. 

BOW-HAND.   The  left  hand.   To  be  too  much 
of  the  bow-hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.    See 
Nares,  in  v. 
BOWHAWLER.    A  man  acting  in  the  place  of 
a  horse,  to  draw  barges  or  small  vessels  along 
the  Severn. 
BOWIE-FRAME.    A  phrase  applied  to  toads 
when  together,  in  Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge 
of  the  World,  1674,  p.  130. 
BOWIS.    Boughs.    Cf.  Urry,  p.  41$. 
Makynge  the  bowit  ai  lutty  to  the  ■y5te, 
As  f resche  and  as  fkyre  of  coloure  and  of  hewe. 

I^ifott,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  IB. 

BOWIT.    Alanthom.  North.    Sec  Croft's  Ex- 

oerpta  Antiqua,  p.  14. 
BOWK.    Bent;  crooked.  North. 
BOWK-IRON.    A  circular  piece  of  iron  which 

lines  the  interior  of  a  cart  or  waggon  wheel 

mit. 

BOW-KITT.  A  kind  of  great  can  with  a  cover. 

Yorkth. 
BOW-KNOT.    A  large,  loose,  and  wide  knot. 
Gave  me  my  name,  whidi  yet  perdiaunoe  you  know  not. 
Yet  *tis  no  riddle  bound  up  in  a  bowknoM. 

1%€  CShrMmoe  Prinet,  p.  41. 

BOWL-ALLEY.  A  covered  space  for  the  game 
of  bowls,  instead  of  a  bowling  green.  See 
Earle's  Microcosmography,  p.  86.  A  street  in 
Westminster  is  still  called  the  Bowling-Alley. 
Bowls  were  prohibited  during  the  churdi 
service  in  1571.  See  Grindal's  Ronains, 
p.  138.  According  to  the  Grammont  Me- 
moirs, ed.  1811,  n.  269,  the  game  was  fa- 
shionable in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 


It  was  played  by  both  sexes.    Anecdotes  and 

Traditions,  p.  20. 
BOWL.DISH.    SeeBoUyche. 
BOWLEYNE.    A  bow-line. 
BOWLING-MATCH.  A  game  with  stone  bowls, 

played  on  the  highways  from  village  to  vil- 
lage.   North, 
BOWLTELL.    A  kind  of  doth. 
BOWN.    Swelled.    Norf. 
BOWNCHE.    A  bunch;  a  swelling.    Woei. 
BOWNPYN.    Ready  t  prepared. 
BOW.NET.    A  kind   of  net,   menUoned   in 

Topsdl'i  Foqre-footed  Beasts,  p.  47. 
90W.P0T.  Aflower.vase.  ^etf.  *<  Bough  pota, 

or  flower  pota  set  in  the  windowes  of  private 

houses,"  NomendatoF,  p.  388, 
BOWRES.  A  dish  in  apdent  cookery,  a  neodpt 

for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Slopn^  1201,  f.  ^4. 
POWSING.    A  term  in  hawking,  when  the 

hawk  '<  oft  drinks,  aiid  yet  ^^nres  more.'* 

See  Blome's  Gent.  Rec  ii.  61. 
BOWSOM.    Buxom;  obedient    (^..&)     See 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1155. 

And  tf  he  be  tylle  God  Uwmtm, 
TUle  cndles  blys  at  the  last  to  ^ora. 

MS*  Hqrt.  419||,  f.  flUL 

BOWSOMNES.  Obedience.  It  is  glossed  in 
the  margin  by  obuUettda. 

And  when  thia  growiide  es  made,  thaa  aalle  cone 
a  damcadle  Bowmmmm  on  the  tone  half  e.  and  daB»> 
■die  MUerteotdt  one  the  tother  halfa.     MS,  lJ»e»lm 

A.  i.  17.  f*  syi.  • 

BOWSTAVES.   <<  Paied  to  maister  GromeweDe 

*  by  the  kinges  commanndement  for  bowe§t€9e» 
for  his  Graces  use,"  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 
Heniy  VIIL  p.  267.  See  alfp  Brit.  BibL 
iL  398, 

BOWSY.    floated  by  drinking. 

^OWT.  The  tip  of  the  nose.  See  the  Nomen- 
clator,  p,  28.  ^ho  part  of  an  angler'a  appa- 
ratus, Brit.  BibL  ii.  472. 

BOWTELL.    A  convex  moulding. 

fiOWTH.    Bought. 

BOW-WEED.    Knapweed. 

SOW-YANKEES.    See  Ymkeet. 
OWYER.  (1)  A  maker  of  bows.    See  Chester 
Plays,  L  6 ;  SkdUA,  L  151 ;  Rob.  Glon.  p.  541. 
(2)  A  smaU  ship.    Skmner. 
BOWYN.    Went. 

BOX.  (1)  A  blow.  Also  a  verb,  to  strike.  Vmr. 
dioL 

Ac  nathdea.  Ood  It  wot, 

Yif  kh  aile  nedes  mot. 

Yit  ieh  wile  asale 

A  lite  tev  the  to  pale.  Bnm  ^  HMilMm.  p.  68* 

Adiest    Ojron. 

A  club  or  sodety  instituted  for  benevolent 

purposes.    North.    Their  anniversary  dinner 

is  called  a  box-dinner. 
(4)  To  <*  box  the  fox,"  to  rob  an  orehard.  WtH. 
BOX-AND-DICE.    A  game  of  hazard. 
BOX-BARROW.    A  hand-barrow.    Salop. 
BOX-HARRY.  To  dine  withDuke  Humphrey;  to 

take  care  after  having  been  extravagant.  £te. 
BOXING.    Buxom.    Imc, 
BOXING-DAY.    The  day  after  Christmas,  when 
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tndespeople  are  Tisited  by  persons  in  tne  em- 
ployment of  their  customers  for  Christmas 
boxes,  or  small  presents  of  money. 

BOX-IRON.    A  flat-iron.    Eaat. 

BOT.BISHOP.    See  Niekolag, 

BOTBEKJN.  A  dagger.  Chaucer.  See  Wright's 
Anec.  lit.  p.  25.  It  occurs  in  Prompt.  Par?, 
p.  42,  translated  hj  mbucnh,petforatormm. 

BOTE.  A  la4  servant.    {A.'S,) 

BOTKIN.  4  term  of  endearment,  found  in  Sir 
John  Oldcaatle,  p.  38,  and  palsgrave's  Aco- 
lastus,  1540. 

BOTLES.    Uoe.    Line. 

BOTLUM.  Alpndof  ironore.  Kennett,  VS. 
Lanad.  1033.  ' 

BOTLY.  Boyish.  Baret. 

BOYS.  (1)  Voice.  MamdevUe. 

(2)  Boethius.   Lydgate,  p.  122. 

(3)  A  wood.  (^.-M) 

And  bad  tl^etD  gpbetyme 
To  the  Ulft  Seyttt  Mirtyae. 

M&  Cbnrdb.  Ft.  IL  38.  f.  198. 
BOY'S.BAILIFF.    An  old  custom  formerly  in 
Togoe  at  Wenlock,  and  deaeribed  in  Sidop. 
Antiq.  p.  612. 
BOYSHE.  A  bush.  Malory,  1181. 
BOYSID.    Swelled. 

My  thonjte  aho  with  aUe  vlcei  6«awU, 
My  torett  ranelt  and  chef  of  wrioehldiMne. 

L^igait,  M&  S0e.  Antiq.  194,  f.  S. 

BOYS'-LOVE.  Southernwood.    TTm/. 

BOYSTONE.   To  cup  a  person.  Pr.Parv. 

BOYSTORS.  Boisterous.  Skeltim. 

BOYT.  Both. 

BOZZUM.   The  yellow  ox-eye.    Veet. 

BOZZUMXHUCKED.    Haying  a  deep  dark 

redness  in  the  cheeks.  Weit, 
B05E.  To  move,  rise,  go.   Gaw, 
B(^EZ.  Boughs.   Gaw. 
BRAA«    An  acdiyity.   Norths 
BRAB.    A  spike-naiL     Yori»h. 
BRABAND.      Qoth    of    Brabant.     See  the 

Rates  of  the  Custome  House,  1545,  Brit.  BibL 

iL397. 

I  BRABBLE.  To  quarrel.  Also  a  substantive. 
BrabbUng,  squabbling,  quarrelling,  Timon,  ed. 
Dyce,  p.  36 ;  Middleton,  iii  458  i  Skelton,  ii. 
131.  Brabblementt  a  quarrel.  Brabbler,  a 
wrangler,  a  quanelsome  person. 
BRAC.    Broke. 

BRACCO.    Diligent; laborious.    Che»h. 
BRACE.  (1)  To  embrace. 

A  irryiely  gate  than  heie  thou  preite. 

In  armet  for  to  braea,    if&  JJneoln  A.  L  17.  f.  >1S. 

(2)  Armour  for  the  arms.  Hence  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  Maundevile's  Trayels,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  brave  a  person ;  to  swagger.  Palsgrave 
has,  **  I  irace  or  face,  Je  traggue  ;  he  braced 
and  made  a  bracying  here  afore  the  dore  as 
thooghe  he  wolde  have  kylled,  God  have  mercy 
on  his  soule."  It  occurs  as  a  substantive  in  a 
timiUur  sense  in  Othello,  i  3.  "  Facing  and 
brocmg"  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  63. 

(4)  The  clasp  of  a  buckle. 

.5)  A  pieoe  of  timber  framed  with  a  bevil  joint, 
10  dispoaed  as  to  keep  the  parts  of  a  building 


together.  Palsgrave  has,  *^  biace  of  an  house 
brace:* 
BRACER.  Armour  for  the  arms.  (^.-AT.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  1 1 1 ;  Florio,  in  v.  BrdecuUe  ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Braeeelei;  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ii.  426 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of  Hen 
VIII.  p.  47. 

BroMrt  bumyste  brlttes  In  londyre. 

Morta  drthum,  M8.  Lincoln,  f.  79. 

BRACH.  A  kind  of  scenting  hound,  generally 
of  a  small  kind.  Elyot  hu,  **  eateUue,  a  very 
littell  hounde  or  brache,  a  whelpe ;"  and  the 
terms  brack  and  ratch  were  always  applied  to 
the  hounds  which  formed  the  pack,  which  of 
course  differed  in  breed  according  to  time  and 
place.  In  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  151,  it  seems  to  be 
synonymous  vrith  ae^U,  q.  v.  See  Twici, 
p.  28 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bfoccdre  g  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  9 ;  Ford,  i.  22,  58 ;  Webster,  i. 
156 ;  Dodsley,  vL  319 ;  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  19  ; 
Topsell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  137.  The 
author  of  the  romance  of  Perceval,  using  the 
term  bracket,  explains  it,  bracket  eeet  a  dire 
unff  petit  brogue  ou  ekien.  This  form  of  the 
word  occurs  in  Morte  d'Arthur,  L  75,  80: 
Brit.  Bibl.  L  478. 

BRACHICOURT.  A  hor^  whose  fore-legs  are 
bent  naturally. 

BRACING.  Fresh,  cool,  applied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.     Var.  dioL 

BRACING-GIRDLE.  A  kind  of  belt.  «<  Bra- 
cynge  gyrdle,  aubcingulum,"  Huloet. 

BRACK.  (1)  A  crack  or  break;  a  flaw.  Cf. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  v.  316;  Middleton, 
iv.  6 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  355.  Also  a  verb,  to  break. 
Diversions  of  Purley,  p.  489 ;  broke,  in  the 
Northern  dialects.  Lilly,  in  his  Euphues,  says 
the  "  finest  yelvet"  has  "  his  bracked'  flaw  or 
imperfection. 
A  piece.    Bennett. 

Salt  water ;  brine.    In  Drayton,  as  quoted 
by  Nares,  the  term  strangely  occurs  applied  to 
river-water. 
Suflblke  a  tunne  halfe  rlten  fyom  the  braek, 
Norfolke  a  Triton  on  a  dolphins  backe. 

DrajfUm*M  Poems,  p.  90. 

i4)  A  kind  of  harrow.    Nortk. 
bS  To  mount  ordnance. 

(0  Florio  has,  "  briecke,  crags,  cliffs,  or  bracket 
'  in  hills."    Mention  is  made  of  *'  a  large  and 
bracky  wood"  in  MS.  Addit.  11812.  f.  81. 
On  rockca  or  Wadtit  for  to  ronne. 

Hif€k«'Seom9rp  n.  d. 

BRACK.BREED.    Tasted.    Nortk. 

BRACKEN.  Fern.  Nortk.  Bracken-clock,  a 
small  brown  beetle  commonly  found  on  fern. 

BRACKLY.    Brittle.    Stqf. 

BRACKWORT.  A  small  portion  of  beer  in  one 
of  its  early  stages,  kept  by  itself  till  it  turns 
yellow,  and  then  added  to  the  rest.  See  the 
curious  early  account  of  the  method  of  brew- 
ing in  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  169,  and  Bragwort  in  Jamicson. 

BRACONIER.  The  bemer,  or  man  that  held 
the  hounds.    See 
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BRAD.  (I)  Opened ;  spread ;  extended.    North, 

(2)  Roasted.    {ArS.) 

(3)  Hot ;  inflamed.    North, 
BRADDRR.    Broader.    (^..&) 
BRADB.  (1)  To  pretend.  {A,'S,) 

(2)  To  bray ;  to  cry.    R,  de  Brwme. 

(3)  Broad;  large.  Cf.  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  181; 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  163,  259 ;  Sir  Perceyal, 
126,  269,  438,  1653,  1748,  1762;  Minot's 
Poems,  p.  20. 

BRADES.   Necklaces;  hanging  ornaments.  See 

the  Test.  Yetost.  p.  435. 
BRADOW.    To  spread;  to  cover.    CAetA. 
BRADS.  (1)  Money.    Eitex. 
(2)  SmaU  nails.     Var.dial. 
BRAEL.    The  hack  part  of  a  hawk.    See  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  296,  301. 
BRAFFAM.    See  Bmfhame. 
BRAG.  (1)  Brisk ;  full  of  spiriU.    Proud,  insc 

lent,  Skelton,  L  125.    Bragance,  bragging, 

Towncley  Myst.  p.  99.    The  crowing  of  the 

moor-cock  is  called  bragging. 

(2)  A  ghost  or  goblin.    North, 

(3)  An  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned  in  "  Games 
most  in  Use,"  12mo.  n.  d. 

BRAGGABLE.    Poorly ;  indifferent.    Salop, 

BRAGGADOCIA.     A  braggart.    Var.dial. 

BRAGGED.  Pregnant ;  in  foaL  See  Gent.  Rec. 
ii.88.    IBaggedr-i 

BRAGGER.  A  wooden  bracket.  Higins  trans- 
lates  mutuU,  '*  peeces  of  timber  in  building 
called  bragperf!  it  is  thought  to  be  all  one 
with  proeeret ;  in  masons  worke  they  be  called 
corbdles."  See  the  Nomendator,  p.  210. 
Minsheu,  Span.  Diet.  p.  263,  spells  it  bragget, 
and  the  term  also  occurs  in  HoUyband's  Dic- 
tionarie,  1593. 

BRAGGING-JACK.  A  boaster.  Higins,  p.  532, 
has, "  ThroMO,  a  vaine-glorious  fellow,  a  craker, 
a  boaster,  a  bragging  Jacie,*' 

BRAGGLED.    Brindled.  Somertet. 

BRAGLY.    Briskly,    ^pemer, 

BRAGOT.  A  kind  of  beverage  formerly  esteemed 
in  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  Accord- 
to  some,  it  was  composed  of  wort,  sugar,  and 
spices;  or  merely  another  name  for  mead. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  viL  343, 378  ;  Skinner,  pars.  1. 
With  ■tTong«  Ale  brucn  In  fattcs  and  in  toiUMi* 
Pyng ,  DrangoU.  and  the  bragtt  tjne. 

ITS.  Haw/.  C.  86. 

BRAID.  (1)  To  resemble.  North.  "Yt  braide 
of  the  millers  dogg,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or  the 
poke  be  open,"  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697.  p.  86. 

(2)  A  reproach.  Also  a  verb,  to  upbraid.  See 
Abrayde^  which  is  written  a  brayde  in  the 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III.  p.  22,  in  con- 
cordance with  the  original  copy,  so  that  the  a 
in  that  instance  is  probably  an  exclamation. 

(3)  A  start ;  a  sudden  movement ;  a  moment  of 
time.  A  toss  of  the  head  was  called  a  braid. 
Hence  apparently  a  quick  blow,  in  Syr  Degor^, 
256 ;  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  u.  38,  f.  245 ;  Brit.  Bibl. 
iv.  90.  See  Tale  of  the  Basyn,  xxi. ;  Wright's 
Seven  Sages,  p.  17,  "  scho  brayd  hit  a-don  at 
on  braydf"  i,  e.  she  threw  it  down  at  one 
■tart  or  movement. 


Ont  «pon  th«,  thefe  I  icbe  aeyde  In  tliat 

MS.  Camtmb,  Ff.  ii.  SB.  t.  71. 

The  woman  being  afraid,  gave  a  braid  with  her 

bead  and  ran  her  way,  and  lefl  her  tooth  behind  her 

Seagin**  J§mU, 

(4)  Palsgrave,  in  his  table  of  subst.  f.  21,  has, 
"  brayde  or  hastynesse  of  mynde,  coUe,"  i  e. 
passion,  anger.  See  Roquefort,  in  v.  Cole  g 
Anc  Poet.  Tr.  p.  49.  It  seems  to  mean  crq/7, 
deceit,  in  Greene's  Works,  ii.  268;  and 
Shakespeare  has  the  a4)ective  braid,  generally 
explained  deceitful,  and  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it 
means  hi*(fid.  Remarks,  p.  73 ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  adopt  the  less  objectionable  explana- 
tion, guiei,  hatty.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
A.-S.  sense  of  deceit  in  Langtoft,  p.  138.  See 
also  Heame's  glossary,  p.  536. 

(5^  To  nauseate.  North, 

(6)  To  beat  or  press,  chiefly  applied  to  culinary 
objects.  Eaat, 

(7)  A  row  of  underwood,  chopped  up  and  laid 
lengthways.   O^roii. 

r8)Tonet.    Dortet, 
(9)  To  fade  or  lose  colour. 
BRAIDE.  (1)  To  draw,  particulariy  applied  to 
drawing  a  sword  out  of  the  scabbard.     See 
Abraide,      Also,    to  pull,    Octovian,   336; 
Croke's    Psalms,    p.    6;    to  strike,    Kyng 
Alisaunder,  5856 ;  Richard  Goer  de  Lion.  411; 
to  spread  out,  to  brandish,  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
7373 ;  to  beat  down,  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
94 ;  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  22,  tw. 
(2)  To  start  quickly  or  suddenly ;  to  leap ;  to 
turn.  "  All  worldly  thing  braidith  upon  tyme,'' 
i.  e.  turneth  or  changeth  with  time,  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  24. 

Thtti  nathelat  to  meadte  aeyde. 
What  arte  thou,  tone  I  and  I  brep^e 
Ryjt  ai  a  man  doth  otite  of  ilepe. 

Giver,  US.  Sue,  Antiq.  134,  f.  9Bl 

BRAIDERY.   Embroidery.  LH'ight, 

BRAIDS.  (1)  A  wicker  guard  for  protecting 
trees  newly  grafted.    Gliue. 

(2)  Scales.   North, 

BRAIDY.    Foolish.    Yorkeh, 

BRAIL.  According  to  Blome,  Gent.  Rec  iL  48, 
**  to  brayle  the  hawks  vring  is  to  put  a  piece 
of  leather  over  the  pinion  of  one  of  her  wings 
to  keep  it  dose."  The  term  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  Albumazar.  Brail-feathert  are  the 
long  small  white  feathers  hanging  under  the 
tail. 

BRAIN.  To  beat  out  the  brains.  See  Pint 
Sketches  of  Henr>  VI.  p.  60. 

Dyvem  tymca  like  to  ben  drowned,  bmpned,  and 
OTerronne  with  hortet  befor  he  was  four  yera  old. 

MS,  Atkm,  900.  f.  VL 

BRAINISH.   Mad.   Shak. 

BRAIN-LEAF.  Apparently  a  kind  of  herb.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Greene's  Gwydonius,  1593. 

BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull.  See  Skelton,  L  24 ; 
Nomendator,  p.  23  ;  Morte  d* Arthur,  i.  256, 
ii.  403.  The  term  is  still  in  use,  according  to 
Forby. 

BRAINSICK.    Wildbrained;  mad;  impetuous. 
See  Skelton,  i.  267 ;  If  you  know  not 
you  know  Nobody,  1639,  sio.  B.  iiu 
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I  sfne  at  no  such  hsppIncMe.     Alat ! 
I  am  a  pony  courtier,  a  weake  bralne, 
A  brainm  titke  young  man. 

HiyimMid'jr  iron  Jgt,  alg.  D.  1. 

BRAIN-STONES.  According  to  Aubrey,  MS. 
Nat.  Hist  Wilts,  p.  13,  stones  the  size  of  one's 
head,  nearly  Toand,  found  in  Wiltshire,  and  so 
called  by  the  common  people. 

BRAIN.WOOD.   Qoitemad. 

BRAIRD.  Fftsh ;  tender.  North.  AUo»  the 
first  blade  of  grass.    ji.-&.  brord. 

BRAISSrr.   Indosed. 

BRAIST.    Burst. 

BRAIT.  A  kind  of  garment  (J.^)  **  CarueaBa 
ar/  vatia  niUom  gtuB  AngUce  dieUur  brait  vei 
hakel,"  MS.  Land.  413.    See  Ducange,  in  ▼. 


BRAK.    Broke.    Minot,  p.  29. 
BRAKE.  (1)  To  beat.    North, 

(2)  Kennett,  MS.  Lanad.  1033,  defines  braitt 
"  a  small  plat  or  parcel  of  bushes  growing  by 
themseWes."  This  seems  to  be  the  right 
meaning  in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  ilL  1,  al- 
though a  sin^e  bush  is  alM  called  a  braie. 
In  Palmer's  Devonshire  Gloasary,  p.  32, 
**tpmetum,  dmnetum^  a  bottom  overgrown 
with  thick  tangled  brushwood."  A  brake  is 
also  a  little  space  with  raQs  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is  the  Shakespearian 
term,  an  explanation  nther  at  variance  vnth 
Quince's  "  hawthorn  brake ;"  and  moreover, 
the  hraie  mentioned  by  this  commentator 
from  Bamaby  Googe  would  only  be  found  in 
cultivated  land,  not  in  the  centre  <^  the 
**  palace  wood."  When  Puck  says,  "  through 
In^,  through  bush,  through  brihef  through 
brur,"  an  expression,  the  latter  part  of  which 
is  repeated  word  for  word  in  Drayton's 
Nymphidia,  we  clearly  see  that  Kennett's  ex- 
plan^on  exactly  suits  the  context  So  also 
when  Demetrius  says,  ii.  2,  ''111  run  from  thee, 
and  hide  me  in  the  braJte$,*'  can  these  be  little 
eadosed  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  in 
vliich  he  is  followed  by  Helena  ?  There  is  a 
spot  near  Broadway,  oo.  Wore,  filled  with 
hawthorn  bushes  and  short  underwood  sUU 
esUed  the  Brakes.  See  also  Florio,  in  v. 
Bramedmt,  "  fiill  of  brakes,  brien  or  biuhes." 

(3)  Fern.  North,  Called  also  brahen.  The 
term  occun  in  Gov.  Myst.  p.  22 :  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.47;EIyot,inv. /Vlix. 

(4)  An  enclosure  for  cattle. 

(5)  An  old  instrument  of  torture,  described  in 
Makme's  Shakespeare,  ix.  44.  In  the  State 
Papen,  L  602,  is  the  mention  of  one  in  the 
Tower  in  1539*  Hence  the  word  is  used  for 
tortwre  in  general,  as  in  the  Table  Book, 
p.  101. 

(6)  A  snaiBe  for  horses.  Also,  a  strong  wooden 
frsme  in  which  the  feet  of  young  and  vicious 
horses  are  fr'equently  confined  by  farriers, 
preparatory  to  their  being  shod.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  ilL  463 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  302. 

J)  Elyot  has,  "  baUtta^  a  crosbowe  or  a  braie,*' 
A  similar  entry  occurs  in  Huloet's  Abce- 
darium*  1552. 


^8^  A  large  barrow.  North, 


An  ioBtrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 
See  Hollyband,  in  v.  Brotte,  This  ii  perhaps 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  50. 
(10)  A  harrow.  North,  It  is  translated  by 
ragteUmn  in  a  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  47. 


[11)  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 
12)  -    -  - 


The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump. 
13)  A  cart  or  carriage  used  for  breaking  in 

horses.    It  has  generally  no  body  to  it    The 

term  is  sUU  in  use. 
(14)  A  flaw  or  break.    See  Brack,    This  is 

clearly  the  meaning  in  Webster's  Works,  iv. 

141,  *'the  slighter  braie§  of  our  reformed 

Muse,"  not/«ni,  as  stated  by  the  editors,  nor 

do  I  see  the  application  of  that  meaning  in  the 

passage  referred  to. 
n5^  To  vomit    Pr,  Parv, 
(16)  A  mortar.    North, 
BRAKE.BUSH.    A  smsll  plot  of  fern.     See 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  47 ;  Nutbrowne  Maid,  xv. 
BRAKEN.    Broke. 
BRAKES.    Fern.     Var,  dial 
BRAKET.    See  Bragot, 
BRALER.    A  bundle  of  straw.    Doraet, 
BRAMAGE.  A  kind  of  cloth,  mentioned  in  the 

inventory  of  Archbishop  Parker's  goods.  Arch. 

XXX.  1 3.  Carpets  were  sometimes  made  of  this 

materiaL 

BRAMBLE-BERRIES.    Blackberries.    North, 

BRAME.    Vexation.    Speruer, 

BEAMISH.     To  flourish,  or  assume  aflfected 

airs ;  to  boast    Eaat, 
BRAMLINE.    A  chafltoch. 
BRAN.    (1)  A  brand,  or  log  of  wood.     We9t, 
(2)  To  burn.    North, 
hS  Quite.    Devon, 
(4)  Thin  bark ;  skin. 
BRANCH.  (1)  To  make  a  hawk  leap  from  tree 

to  tree.    Blome, 

(2)  To  embroider,  figure,  sprig.  Branched  vel- 
vet, Ford,  iL  510,  and  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edw.  IV.,  wrongly  explained  by  Gifford.  Cf. 
Middleton,  v.  103;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i.  292. 

(3)  A  small  vein  of  ore. 
BRANCH-CGAL.    Kennel  coaL    North, 
BRANCHER.    (1)  A  young  hawk,  just  begin- 
ning to  fly;  or  a  short  winged  hawk.     See 
Blome's  Gent  Rec  ii.  28,  62,  164 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  L  293. 

Tharcby  braum^trt  in  brcde  bettyr  vai  never. 

Mortt  Artkure,  MS,  LAnadn,  t,  5S. 

(2)  One  of  the  ofiloen  belonging  to  the  Mint. 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  255. 
BRANCHES.    Ribs  of  groined  roofs. 
BRANCHILET.    A  Uttle  branch  or  twig. 
BRANCORN.    Blight  Cotgrave,  in  v.  J^ruAire. 

"  Brand,  the  smut  in  wheat,"  Forby,  L  38. 
BRAND.    A  sword. 
BRANDED.     A  mixture  of  red  and  black. 

North,    Topsell  uses  the  term,  Foure-footed 

Beasts,  p.  114. 
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BRA.NDELLET.    Some  part  of  the  annoiir, 

mentioned  in  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  322. 
BRANDENE.    Roaated. 
BRANDERS.    The  supporters  of  a  com  stack. 

Var.  diaL 
BRANDES.    Sparks. 
BRAND.FIRB-NEW.    Qnite  new.   Etut   Also 

bran-new,  bran-span-new,  and  brand-spander- 

new,  in  the  same  sense. 
BRAND-IRONS.  See  ^fuftroiw ;  Huloet,  1552; 

Florio,  in  y.  Qgf(fiideki. 
BRANDISHING.  A  crest,  battlement,  or  other 

parapet.    See  Dayies'  Ancient  Rites  and  Mo- 
numents, ed.  1672,  pp.  8,  69. 
BRANDLE.    To  totter ;  to  give  way.    See  Cot- 

graye,  in  y.  Brantier;  Howell,  sect.  5. 
BRANDLET.    See  Brandreth, 
BRANDLING.    The  angler's  dew-worm. 
BRANDLY.    Sharply;  fiercely.     North.     See 

Tullie's  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  38. 
BRANDON.    (1)  They  burnt,  pL     Tundale, 

p.  19. 

(2)  A  fire-brand.  See  Palmendos,  1589,  quoted 
in  Brit  BibL  i  233. 

(3)  A  wisp  of  straw  or  stubble.    East, 
BRANDRETH.    An  iron  tripod  fixed  oyer  the 

fire,  on  which  a  pot  or  kettle  is  placed. 
North,  The  forms  brandelede,  brantet,  and 
branlede,  occm*  in  Prompt.  Pary.  p.  47. 

Tak  grene  jerdb  of  cache,  and  lay  thame  orer  a 
brandethe,  and  make  a  fire  under  thame,  and  kepe 
the  woyse  that  comet  owt  at  the  endls  in  e^ci- 
•cheUea.    MS.  Uneoln,  Med,  f*  983. 

BRANDRITH.  A  fence  of  wattles  or  boards, 
set  round  a  well  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
falling  into  it.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

BRANDUTS.  Foar  wooden  arms  affixed  to  the 
throat  of  a  spindle  in  an  oatmeal-milL  Sakp. 

BRAND-WINE.    Brandy. 

BRANDY-BALL.  A  game  mentioned  in  Moor's 
Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

BRANDY-BOTTLES.  The  flowers  of  the  yel- 
low water-lily.    Noff. 

BRAND YSNAP.  A  wafer  gingerbread.  North, 

BR  ANGLED.  Confused;  entangled;  compli- 
cated.   Line. 

BRANK.  (1)  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly; 
to  put  a  bridle  or  restraint  on  anything. 
North. 

(2)  Buck-wheat  Etut.  See  Ray's  Diet.  TriL 
p.  9 ;  Tusser,  p.  35.  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033,  says, "  bran  of  the  purest  wheat.  Norf" 

BRANKES.  A  country  saddle  of  straw.  Urry's 
MS.  add.  to  Ray. 

BRANKKAND.    Wounding.  (^.-M) 

With  brandei  of  browne  ttele  brankkand  atedes. 
Mortt  Arthurtt  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  73. 

BRANKS.  (1)  An  instrument,  formerly  used 
for  punishing  scolds.  It  is  of  iron,  and 
surrounds  the  head,  while  the  mouth  is 
gagged  by  a  triangular  piece  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. There  is  one  still  preseryed  at  New- 
castle. 

(2)  A  kind  of  halter  or  bridle,  used  by  country 
people  on  the  borders. 

BR.4NNY-BREAD.    Coarse  bread.    Huloet. 


BRANSEL.  A  dance,  the  same  as  the  farsw!, 
q.  y.  (J.'N,)  Florio  has,  *'  brdndo,  a  French 
dance  called  a  bransel  or  braule."  See  alao 
brdnia  in  the  same  dictionary. 

BRANT.  (1)  Steep.  North.  *' Brant  against 
Flodden  Hill,"  explained  by  Narea  from 
Ascham,  '<  up  the  steep  side."  Cf.  Brit.  BibL 
i.  132,  same  as  bnmdbf  t 

Add  thane  thay  com  tllle  wonder  hcj^hc  noun- 
tayoet,  and  it  temed  at  the  toppes  had  towchcd  the 
firmament ;  and  thir  mOuntaynes  ware  als  brant  up- 
rijte  ai  thay  had  bene  wallet,  so  that  ther  w»t  oa 
clymbyng  upon  thame.  L</lr  ^AUstmdmr,  MS.  Lb^ 
coin,  I.  38. 

(2)  A  harrow.     Huloet, 

(3)  A  brantgoose,  or  baTnade.  See  Haxrison'a 
Desc.  of  England,  p.  222 ;  MS.  Sloane  1622, 
f.5L, 

(4)  Consequential ;  pompohis.    North, 

(5)  Bmwt.     Chesh. 
BRAN.TAIL.    The  redstart    Sakp. 
BRANT^N.    Bold;audacions.    Dorset. 
BRASE.,  To  make  ready;  to  prepare.     See 

Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  299.  Braeed,  ready, 
prepared,  Nares,  p.  57,  who  is  puzzled  witii 
the  word. 

ERASE Y.  A  kind  of  sauce.  "  Pykes  in  irasey," 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  53 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  451. 
Called  bnuiU  in  the  latter  work,  p.  446. 

BRASH.  (1)  The  refuse  boughs  and  branches  of 
fallen  timber;  dippings  of  hedges;  twigs. 
Var.diak 

(2)  To  run  headlong.  North.   Also,  impetixnii, 
.  rash.  Ady  yiolent  push  is  called  a  braah. 

(8)  A  rash  or  eruption.  Weet,  Hence  any  sod- 
den deyelopment,  a  crash. 

(4)  To  prepare  ore.    North. 

BRASHY.    Small;  rubbishy;  delicate  in  oon- 
r  stitution.    North. 

BRASIANTUR.  An  account  of  the  liqoor 
brewed  in  a  house.    {Lai.) 

BRA8IL.  A  word  used  in  dyeing  to  giye  a  red 
colour.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlw  country 
of  that  name  in  America,  haying  been  known 
long  before  the  discoyery  of  the  New  Worid. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  15465 ; 
and  also  in  the  accounts  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, 1453,  Heath,  p.322;  Harrison'a  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  p.  233. 

BRASS.  (1)  Copper  coin.    Var.  diaL 

(2)  Impudence. 

BRASSARTS.  In  andent  armour,  pieces  be- 
tween the  dhow  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
fastened  together  by  straps  inside  the  arms. 
Skinner  spdls  it  brauete.    See  Bracer. 

BRASSISH.    Brittle.    North. 

BRAST.  The  past  tense  of  buret.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  present.  Cf.  Torrent  of  Portugal, 
687 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  25 ;  Feest,  xyiL  Huloet 
has,  *'  brasten  beallye,  hemioeaM.*' 

BRASTLE.    To  boast;  to  brag.    North. 

BRASTNES.  A  rupture.    Huloet. 

BRAT.  (1)  A  turbot.    North. 
Film  or  scum.    North. 
A  child's  bib  or  apron.  North.  A.-S.  brat^ 
a  ooaxte  mantle,  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  16349. 
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BRATCHBT.    A  term  of  contempt    North. 

Peiliaps  from  brack,  q.  ▼. 
BRATER.   Ayambraoe. 

Thofov*  bnUr  ot  browne  tiele,  «bd  the  bryghte 

ThJtt  ih»  hnte  tni  the  hande  epitonc  the  hethe  llggee. 
MtrUJrttMrt,  MS.  UtuoUt,  t.Vf, 

BRATHE.  Keree.  Syr  Gowghtet,  108.  BratMi, 
fiercely,  ezceisively. 
BciIb  to  syr  BerlUe,  and  traffcMy  hym  hittct. 

Mcrtt  jtrthw,  MS,  UneotHt  f.  fi. 
SehaMin  lehametly  thay  ichent. 
And  brath^  blcdia.     Sir  Degmant,  Unt.  MS,  88^. 
This  fol  folk  tham  aammen  thao, 
BnthU  thai  thii  wer^  bigan. 

MS.  Cott.  FupoM.  A.IU.  f.  14. 

BRATTICE.    A  partition.    North. 
BRATTISH.   A  shelf ;  also,  a  wat  with  a  high 

bade     North. 
BRATTISHING.    Brandishing,  q.  y. 
BRATTLE.  (1)  To  thunder.     A'or/A. 

(2)  To  lop  the  branches  of  trees  after  they  are 
feUed.    Biut. 

(3)  A  race,  or  hmry.    North. 

(4)  A  posh,  or  stroke.    North. 
BRATTY.    Meanitnd  dirty.    line. 
BRAUCH.    Bakings  of  straw.    Kent. 
BRAUCHIN.    Ahorse^Har.    North. 
BRAUDED.    Embroidered. 
BRAUGHWHAM.   A  dish  composed  of  cheese, 

eggs,    bread   and  butter,  boiled  together* 


BRAUNCE.    A  branch.    Skmner. 

BRAUNGINO.    Pompous.    North. 

BRAVADOES.    Roaring  boys. 

BRAVATION.  Bravery ;  good  spirito.  See  Wily 
Beguiled,  ap.  Hawkins,  iiL  379. 

BRAVE.  (1)  Finely  drest;  fine;  good.  Also  a 
verb.  CL  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  23 ;  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  23 }  Timon,  p.  19 ;  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  22 ;  Jacke  of  Dover,  p.  6,  braoerly. 

(2)  A  boast ;  a  vaant.  See  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  71 ;  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, p.  36 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  7 ;  Heywood's  Ed- 
ward IV.  p.  55. 

(3)  A  bravo ;  a  ruffian. 

U)  Wen ;  in  good  health.    North* 

(5)  A  trophy.    Nomendator,  p.  288. 

BRAVERY.  (1)  Knery.  The  ancient  Britons 
painted  tiieir  bodies, ''  which  they  esteemed  a 
great  braverie,"  HoUnshed,  Chron.  England, 
p.  55.    Cf.  Tarlton,  p.  98. 

(2)  A  beau ;  a  fine  gentlemazL  See  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Works,  iiL  358. 

BRA VI.    A  reward,  or  prize.    {Lat,) 

BRAWDEN.  Woven;  embroidered.  Brawderer, 
an  embroiderer,  Elizabeth  of  York,  p.  55. 

BRAWDRY.    Sculptured  work.    SJthmer. 

BRAWBT.    A  kind  of  eel.    North. 

BRAWL.  (1)  A  kind  of  dance,  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Doooe,  Illustrations,  L  218,  and  in  Web- 
ster's Works,  iv.  94.  Cotgrave  translates 
brantle,  "  a  brawle,  or  daunce.  wherein  many, 
men  and  women,  holding  by  the  hands,  some- 


times in  a  ring,  auil  otherwhiles  at  length,  move 
altogether." 

Good  fellowes  mutt  go  leanie  to  daunce. 

The  brydeal  b  full  near-a  ; 
There  Is  a  brali  come  out  of  Frauoce, 
The  fyrit  ye  harde  thli  yeare>a. 

Good  Feiiow«0,a  Ballad,  1MB. 

(2)  A  brat.    Naret. 

BRAWN.  (1)  The  smut  of  com.     Wat. 

(2)  The  stump  of  a  trde.    Devon. 

(3)  A  boar.    North. 

Brok  hreetede  ai  a  brawne,  With  bruitiU  fulle  large. 
Mnrte  Arthure,   MS.  Lin<oln,  t.  6o. 

(4)  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  kind 
of  flesh,  not  merely  that  of  the  boar,  and  to 

.  the  muscular  parts  df  the  body. 
BRAWNDESTE.     Brandished. 

Braumdette  browne  itele,  (iraggede  In  trompee. 

Morle  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  91. 

BRAWNESCHEDYN.  Branded.  Tundale,  p.  40. 
BRAWN-FALLEN.    Very  thin. 
BflAWNS.    The  muscles: 
BRAWTHERER.    An  embroiderer. 
BRAY.  (1)  To  beat  in  a  mortar.  Hence,  to  beat, 
to  thrash.    To  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  an  old 
proverb.  See  Dodaley,  viL  137»  x.  262 ;  Top- 
sell's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  364. 

And  bratf  hem  alle  togedere  small. 

Archmologia,  zzz.  aM. 
Good ;  bold. 
To  throw. 

To  upbraid.    Huloet. 
To  cry. 

For  hyt  bygan  to  hrap  and  crye. 
At  thoghe  hyt  *huld  al  to  flye. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  83. 

(6)  A  cliff ;  a  rising  ground.  See  Holinshed's 
Scotland,  pp.  9,  15. 

Ney  the  forde  ther  b  a  bray«. 
And  ney  the  braj/^  ther  is  a  well. 

MS.  Sloane  2078,  f.  10-11. 

BRAYING:ROP£S.  Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
horse.  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  King  Edward 
IV.  p.  123. 

fiRAZE.  (1)  To  acquire  a  bad  taste,  applied  to 
food.    North. 

(2)  To  be  Impudent.    Var.  dial 

BitAZIL.    Sulphate  of  iron.    North. 

BREACH.  (1)  A  plot  of  land  preparing  for  an- 
other crop.    Devon. 

(2)  The  break  of  day,  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  p.  242.  It  is  often  used  for  break 
by  our  early  dramatists  in  an  obscene  sense, 
as  in  Heywood's  Royall  King  and  Loyall  Sub- 
ject, sig.  F.  L 

BREACH-CORN.    Leguminous  crops. 

BREACHING.    Quarrelling.     Tuuer. 

BREACHY.  (1)  Spoken  of  cattle  apt  to  break 
out  of  their  pasture.    South. 

(2)  Brackish.    Suetex. 

BREAD.  "  He  took  bread  and  salt/'  i.e.  he 
swore,  those  articles  having  formerly  been 
eaten  at  the  taking  an  oath. 

BREADINGS.  According  to  Kennett,  "  bread- 
ings  of  com  or  grass,  the  swathes  or  lows 
wherein  the  mower  leaves  them.    Cheeh.*' 
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BREAD-LOAF.  Household  breed.  NwtK 
BREAK.  (1)  A  break  is  land  that  has  long  lain 
fallow,  or  in  sheep  walks,  and  is  so  called  the 
first  year  after  it  has  been  ploughed  or  broken 
up.  Nwf,  To  run  the  horsehoe  between 
rows  of  beans  is  called  hre€Lking  them. 
(2)  A  beast  break9  cover,  when  he  goes  out  be- 
fore the  hounds.  He  breakt  water^  when  he 
has  just  passed  through  a  river.  Gent.  Bee. 
iL78. 

STo  tear.    Hantt, 
To  break  with  a  person,  to  open  a  secret  to 
him. 
BREAK-DANSE.    A  treacherous  person. 
BREAK-DEAL.    To  lose  the  deal  at  cards. 

BREAKDITCH.  A  term  originaUy  appUed  to 
a  cow  that  will  not  stay  in  her  appropriate 
pasture ;  and  g^neraUy,  any  one  in  the  habit 
of  rambling.    North, 

BREAK-NECK.    A  ghost    NortK 

BREAK-UP.  To  cut  up  a  deer;  a  term  anciently 
and  properly  applied  technically  to  that  ope- 
ration only,  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be  a 
general  term  for  carving.  A  huntsman  is  now 
said  to  break  vp  his  fox,  when  he  cuts  off  the 
head  and  bnuii,  and  gives  the  carcase  to  the 
hounds.    Twid,  p.  47. 

BREAM.  Cold  and  bleak.  North,  Cf.  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Froid;  Florio,  in  v.  Brhuif  Briama, 
the  latter  writer  using  it  apparently  in  the 
sense  oi frost, 

BREAN.    To  perspire.     Yorkth. 

BREANT-NEED.  Assistance  in  distress.  North, 

BREAST.    (1)  The  voice. 
I  iirng  not  muiycall. 

For  my  brut  li  decayd.    Armonife  9f  Bmrdta,  p.  A. 
To  trim  a  hedge.    Salcp, 
The  face  of  co«d-workings. 
To  spring  up.    North, 

BREAST-SUMMER.  A  beam  supporting  the 
front  of  a  building,  after  the  manner  of  a 
linteL     Ojf,  Glo9$.  Arch. 

BREAT.  A  kind  of  turbot,  mentioned  in  Ordi- 
nances  and  Regulations,  p.  296. 

BREATH.  (1)  Breathing;  exercise.  Shah. 
**  To  breathe  in  your  watering,"  to  take  breath 
while  drinking,  a  Shakespearian  phrase. 

f2^  A  smile.    Somenet, 

hS  To  bray ;  to  neigh.    Detfon, 

[aS  Smell ;  scent ;  odour.     West. 

(5)  Futuo.  "  And  think'st  thou  to  hreath  me 
upon  trust  V  Heywood's  Royall  King,  1637, 
sig.  F.  iii  This  is  a  meaning  that  has  been 
overlooked.  "  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants 
breathing  too/'  Pericles,  ii.  3. 

BREATHING-HOLE.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

BREATHING-WHILE.  A  time  sufficient  for 
drawing  breath;  any  very  short  period  of 
time.    Naret. 

BREAU.    Spoon  meat.    North, 

BREC.  Broke.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  490.  Breche, 
breaking,  fracture,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2168. 

BRECHE.    (1)  Breeches.    (J.-S,) 

(2)  The  buttocks  of  a  deer. 


BRECK.  A  piece  of  unenclosed  arable  landi 
a  sheep  walk,  if  in  grass.  £a$t,  Tusser,  p.  18, 
has  breck,  a  breaking  or  fracture. 

BRECOST.    A  barbican. 

BREDALE.    A  maniage-feast    (J.-S.) 
No  man  may  tdle  yn  tale 

The  peple  that  was  at  that  ftrvdafa.    Oetertaw,  ML 
BREDDEN.    Roasted.    (J,.S.) 

Man  and  hons  thai  brent  and  hrwditn. 
And  her  godce  oway  ledden. 

Arthour  and  MtrUn,  p.f7QL 

BREDE.  (1)  Breadth.  North.  Cf.  Ellis's  Met. 
Rom.  iii  328 ;  Chancer,  Cant  T.  1972. 
The  angel  began  the  childe  to  lede 
Into  a  fbrept  waa  fayre  In  brtdt, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.C8. 
Oon  heere  brwde  owt  ot  thyt  peyne 
They  hare  no  power  to  lytte  mee, 

MS.  Cantab,  ¥t.  il.  98.  t  49. 

(2)  Broad;  extended.    {A.'S.)    Cf.  KyngAli. 
saunder,  2322;   Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  86. 
**  Take  grene  bowys  of  asche,  and  cnt  hem, 
and  ley  hem  on  a  brede  yren,"  MS.  Med. 
Cath.  Heret 
3^  Abroad.    Sknmer, 
4S  Bread ;  employment.    North, 
5)  A  knot     West, 
(6)  A  board.    (A,'S.)    Still  used  in  Suffolk  for 
a  board  to  press  and  for  cheese. 
Naylyd  on  a  brwde  of  tre. 
That  men  callyt  an  abeoiu   RmHi^  JnHq.L9^ 

BREDECHESE.    Cream-cheese.    Pr.  Pt 

BREDEN.    To  breed.    (J.-S.) 

BREDGEN.    To  abridge. 

BRBDUERE.    Bretheren. 

Everylkone  hyt  bradlura  aUe, 
Ty  te  thai  come  befofe  ne  hm. 

A.  df  Brmnm,  MS,  Batoat,  p.  11. 

BREDHITITHE.   A  lump  of  bread.  Pr.Parv. 

BRED-SORE.    A  whitlow.    Eaat. 

BREDURNB.    Bretheren. 

These  Q.  bndmnu  upon  a  day 
Wyth  enemys  were  slayn  In  fyghte. 

MS.  Ouuab,  Ff.  ILaS,  f.4S. 

BREE.    (1)  Abank;  adedivity.    North, 

(2)  Agitation.    North, 

(3)  To  frighten.    North, 

(4)  An  eyebrow.  Var.  tUaL  Palsgrave  has, 
"  Bree  of  the  eye,  poil  de  hiel,"  subst  121. 

For  hlr  hare  and  bram  thooe  lyhe  the  golde. 
The  best  maid  thynge  that  ercr  tredde  moide. 

MS.  Lanad,  906.  f.  B. 

BREECH.    To  (log ;  to  whip. 

BREECHES-BIBLE.  One  of  our  translations 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Geneva  edition,  on 
which  some  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  ac* 
count  of  the  following  words,  **  And  they 
sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  breeches"  Gen.  iii.  7.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  imaginary,  the  same  word  occurring 
in  several  of  the  early  translations.  See 
Douce's  Illustrations,  i.  378. 

BREECHMEN.  Sailon.  See  a  list  of  obsolete 
words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
1582. 

BREED.    To  piaic    South, 
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BREED-BATB.    A  maker  of  contention. 

BREEDER.     A  fine  day.    East, 

BREEDING-IN-AND-IN.    Croftsing  the  breed. 

BREEDS.    The  brima  of  a  bat.     Glcue, 

BREBK.  Bi«ecbes.  North,  Aho  breekt.  See 
Skdton.  u.  173 ;  bryk,  Songs  and  Carols,  x. ; 
Ritaon'a  Andent  Songs,  p.  51 ;  breke,  Lang- 
teft,  p.  161  y  where  the  French  original  reads 
irt^fte.  Breek-girdiUe,  Mannderile's  Trayels, 
p.  Ml,  a  kind  H  girdle  round  the  middle  of 
the  body,  ztma  etrea  rene$,  Ductnge  in  v. 


He  made  hym  iiakyd,  for  h«  was  meke, 
&iv«  hyt  achurte  and  hyi  frrwlra. 

MS.  OmttO^.  Pf.  11  38,  f.  lO. 
At  ya  hrtggunUe  that  twerd  a-atod. 

MS.  A$hmol»  33,  f.  30. 

BREEL.  A contentioas  person?  [Brethel?] 
Wby  lowtt  |e  nat  lov  to  my  lawdabyll  present. 
Ye  tarawlyng  bn^  and  blabyr-ljrppyd  byoshyi. 

2><^ir  Mif*t9rUt,  p.  107* 
BREEN.    AgoUin.    North, 
BREER.    A  briar.    North. 
BREEZE.  (1)  To  lean  hard.    Detfoiu 
(2)  A  qnarieL    Var,  dial 
BRBFP.    Brief;  short.    Shak, 
BRBFFBT.    To  ransack.    Une, 
BRBGEN.    They  break,  pL 
BRB66S.    A  bridge.    Lyb.  Disc.  1271. 
BREGID.    Abridged ;  shortened. 
BRBID.    Sorrow? 

For  erere  wexe  thoa  luther  and  lea. 
For  to  breve  me  bitter  ftraM, 
And  me  to  puyten  oat  of  peca. 

fFatoer  Uapn,  p.  3tt. 

BRBKS.  To  part;  to  break.  North,  "Poverty 
brdt^o  oompanye,"  MS.  Douce  52.    (A,'S,) 

BREKBT.    A  pike?    Meyriek. 

BREMB.  (1)  Fierce ;  furious ;  rigorous.  {A,'S,) 
See  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  L  201 ;  Chau. 
eer,  Cant.  T.  1701 ;  L^.  CathoL  p.  17  ;  Re- 
liq.  Antiq.  ii.  7;  Amadas,  171;  TowneleyMyst 
p.  197 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  241 ;  Ritson's 
Songs,  L  58,  64  ;  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  27.  Also 
spelt  Mm,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  154.  The  term 
is  stiU  applied  to  a  sow  fliorir  iqfpetmt. 
They  ar  bold  and  ftrwrne  aa  bare. 

MS.  HurL  SSfiS,  f.  80. 

(2)  Briny  ?  cuinss  ?  Or  very  possibly  the  word 
may  be  incorrectly  written  for  ^rente  in  MS. 
Cantab.  Ff.  u.  38,  t  88. 

BREN.  Bran.  North.  See  an  eariy  instance 
in  Pier*  Ploughman,  p.  128. 

Thao  take  aa  hanfalle  otbremie,  and  putt  hit 
Into  the  hcrbia,  that  hit  wexe  aummewhat  rownde 
aad  thykkfe  MS.  Med.  Coll  Xman,  t.  18. 

BRENCH.    The  brink.    Ellis,  U.  138. 
BREN-CHEESE.    Bread  and  cheese.    South. 
BRBNDE.  (1)  To  make  broad ;  to  spread  about. 

North.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2)  Burnished. 
BRENDSTON.     Brimstone.     Suithmr  vHmm, 

MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9. 
BRENNE.    To  bum.    (J.-S,)    See  Kyng  Ali- 

saonder,  4881 ;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  23 ;  Piers 

Plou^unan,  p.  367 ;  Leg.  CathoL  p.  224 ; 


Manndevile's  Trayels,  p.  55 ;  Todd's  Illustrt. 
tions,  p.  219. 

No  §o  bote  fyre  y%  yn  no  land, 
Aa  hyt  ya  aboute  ine  brentiand. 

MS.  Harl.  I70I,  f.  15. 
And  kyndelt  thaire  wUIei  with  the  fyre  of  love, 
malund  thaim  hate  and  brynnand  within,  and  fayre 
and  lufely  In  Jheiu  Critt  eghe. 

MS.  QM.  Eton.  10,  f.  1. 

BRENNINGLY.    Hotly.    (^..&) 
BRENT.    Steep.    North. 
BRENWATER.    Aquafortis. 
BRENYEDE.    Brave ;  courageous.    (ji.-N.) 
I  lalle  to  batelle  the  brynge  oibrmytdt  fcnyghtce 
Thyrtty  tboiaunde  be  tale,  tbryftye  in  armes. 

Murte  Arthure,  MS,  UnaUn,  t.  ML 
BREED.    Surface;  top;  brim.    (A..S.) 
BRERE.  (1)  Briar.  {J.^N.)  See  Chaucer,  Cant 

T.  1534 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii  82. 
(2)  To  sprout.    North. 

BREREWOOD.  Cotgraye  has,  '<  Jile,  a  wing ; 
also,  the  brimme  or  brtrewood  of  a  hat."  Carr 
gives  bretDord  as  stiU  in  use  in  the  same  sense. 
BRERN.  A  man.  Pi.Cott. 
BRESE.  To  bruise.  (J..N.)  See  Towneley 
Myst  p.  214;  Skelton,  iL  100;  Leg.  Calhol. 
p.  199. 

Ful  Cute  they  wraityn,  no  thyng  they  wounden. 
Nodes  they  mote  brvM  foule  hya  honden. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  iNk 
And  set  bur  upon  an  olde  atede. 
That  was  6r«qfd  and  blynde. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.88,  f.  71. 

BRESSEMOR.    A  beam.    North, 

BRESTE.  (1)  To  burst.    (A.-S.) 

Bothe  thorov  owt  back  and  bone. 
He  nuule  the  blode  to  owt  br«tt0. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  IL  88,  f.  80L 

(2)  A  burst  of  sorrow. 

All  that  there  were,  bothe  mooat  and  leeate, 
Of  Gye  they  had  a  grete  braaie, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  88,  f.  148. 

BR  ESURE.    A  bruise  or  sore. 
BRET.  To  fade  away;  to  alter.  Kent.  See  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Standing  com  so 
ripe  that  the  grain  Ms  out,  is  said  to  bret 
out. 
BRETAGE.    A  parapet 

Thanne  alle  the  folke  of  that  cetd 
Rane  the  geaunte  for  to  see. 
At  the  bMtage  there  he  stode. 

MS.  lAneotn  A,  I.  17.  f.  108. 
Whenne  he  had  slayne  the  knyghtei  fy  ve, 
Agayne  to  the  wallca  ganne  he  dryre. 
And  OTer  the  brHage  ganne  lye.         Jbld.  f.  IO81 
BRETAGED.    Embattled. 

Towred  withe  torettes  was  the  tente  thanne. 
And  aftur  brttaged  abowte  bryjte  to  byholde. 

MS,  Cott.  Calig,A.  iLf.  112. 

BRETEXED.    Embattled.    Lydgate. 

BRETFULL.    Brimful.    See  Todd's    lUustra- 

tions,  p.  324 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  689,  2166 ; 

House  of  Fame,  in.  1033;  l^right's  Seven 

Sages,  p.  33. 

Tak  the  lerea  of  henbayne  one  Missomer  erene, 
and  sUmpe  thame  a  littiile,  and  flile  a  meliille  pott 
brttfkUe,  and  thirlle  the  pott  in  the  bothome. 

MS.  Line.  Mtd.  f.  800^ 

BRETH.   Rage;  anger. 

14 
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BRETHELING.    A  worthless  person.    SeeAr- 
thour  and  Merlin,  pp.  7,  219 ;  Bcves  of  Ham- 
toun,  p.  81.    Brethellys,  Cov.  Myst.  p.  308 ; 
and  breyel  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50,  seems  to  be 
an  error  for  brethel,  translated  by  miseradut. 
BKETISE.     See  Bretage. 
BRETYNYD.    Carved ;  cut  up.     (A.-S.) 
He  broghte  in  that  bryiunde  croket 
And  brttjfn^  saulet,  «nd  «lle  to-schoke. 

A.  deBrunnt,  MS*  Bewtt,  p.  1. 

BREVE.  (1)  To  tell;  to  speak;  to  inform ;  to 
esteem,  or  account.  Also,  to  mark,  to  write. 
See  Boke  of  Curtaaye,  p.  23;  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  156 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  47 ;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  102.  Breve' 
meni,  an  account.  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  71 ;  breffer,  ib.  p.  70. 

(2)  Brief;  short.  See  Octovian,  533;  Sharp's 
Cov.  Myst.  p.  157. 

BREVET.  (1)  A  litUc  brief,  or  letter.  (A.-N.) 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  5,  116;  Boke  of 
Curtasye,  p.  22.  Brevetowre,  a  porter  or  car- 
rier of  letters,  bremgeruluM,  Ducange  and 
Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  To  move  about  inquisitively ;  to  search  dili- 
gently faito  anything.    Weit, 

BREVIALL.     A  breviary. 

BREVIATURB.  A  note  of  abbreviation.  See 
the  Nomenclator,  p.  9. 

BREW.  A  kind  of  burd,  mentioned  in  the 
Archaeologia,  xiii.  341. 

BREWARD.    A  blade  of  com.    North. 

BREWER'S-HORSE.  A  drunkard  was  some- 
times said  to  be  "  one  whom  the  hrewer't 
horse  hath  bit."  See  Mr.  Cunningham's  notes 
to  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  p.  72.  Falstaff 
compares  himself  to  a  brewer's  horse,  1  Henry 
IV.  iiL  3,  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

BREWET.  Pottage ;  broth.  (J.-S.)  Brouwys, 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  3077.  TMs  probably 
differed  from  the  North  country  brewit,  which 
is  made  of  slices  of  bread,  with  fat  broth 
poured  over  them.  *'  Adipatum  ett  quodUbet 
edidum  adipe  mpinffuatuntf  browesse,"  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  7.  Cf.  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1 608, 
p.  152,  brews. 

Take  eleere  water  for  strong  wine,  browne  bread 
for  fine  manchet.  beefe  and  bnwit  for  quailes  and 
partridge.  Ltfli^t  Euphmea, 

BREWLEDE.    The  leaden  cooling  vessel  used 

by  brewers. 
BREWSTER.    A  brewer.    North, 
BREYDE.  (1)  A  board.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  Force ;  violence. 

A  iqu  jer  brake  a  bogh  with  gretc  br^t, 
Hyt  biedd  on  hym  bothe  honde  and  face. 

MS,  Cantatt.  Ft.  li. »,  f.  46. 

(3)  To  frighten ;  to  startle. 
BREYT.    Broth. 

BRE3E.    To  frighten.  (A.-S.) 

BRE3ET.  Breath.  In  MS.  Med.  Coll.  Eman. 
f.  3,  a  kind  of  aqua-vita  is  said  to  **  amend 
stynkyng  brevet,  5if  a  man  diynk  it." 

BRIAN.  To  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven. 
North. 


BRIBAGE.  Bribery.  See  Harrison's  Descriptioo 
of  England,  p.  149. 

BRIBE.  To  rob;  to  steaL  {A,-N.)  "Have 
^  stolen  and  bribed  signetts;"  Rot.  Pari,  as 
quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  v.  33.  Palsgrave  baa, 
"  I  bribe,  I  pull,  I  pyll,"  f.  174.  "  Divide  me 
like  a  brib'd  buck,  each  a  haunch,"  says 
Falstaff,  Merry  Wives,  v.  5,  which  modern 
editors  most  unaccountably  alter.  Was  the 
allusion  unnatural  for  a  man  who  had  so  re- 
cently killed  deer,  and  broken  open  a  lodge  ? 

BRIBOUR.  A  robber.  Also,  a  beggar.  {A.'N.) 
See  Cov.  Myst  p.  183 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  50, 
translated  by  maniieuhu. 

BRICCO.    Brittle.    Cheth. 

BRICHE.    Happy. 

BRICK.  (1)  To  break  by  pulling  back.  Hence 
in  Kent,  to  bricken  and  to  britten  up  the  head 
is  to  hold  it  up  and  backvrard.  Ketmett. 

(2)  A  kind  of  loaf.  Var.  dial 

(3)  A  rent  or  flaw.  Devon. 
BRICKEN.  Made  of  brick.  South. 
BRICKETTES.    The  pieces  of  armour  which 

covered  the  loins,  and  joined  the  tasseta. 
BRICK-KEEL.  Abrick-kibi.  South.  Horiohas 
the  term  in  v.  Mattomera. 

BRICKLE.  Brittle.  North.  See  TopM^ll'a  Foure- 
footed  Beasts,  p.  321 ;  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  pp.  21,  213, 221 ;  Romeus  and 
Juliet,  p.  56. 

BRICKNOGGIN.  An  old  strong  mode  of  build- 
ing with  frequent  wooden  rigfat-ups,  or  studds, 
filled  in  between  vrith  bricks.  Half-timbered 
houses  are  called  brick-pane  buildings. 

BRICKSTONE.  A  brick.  North.  AlsocaUeda 
brick-tile. 

BRICK-WALLS.  To  swallow  one's  meat  with, 
out  chewing,  is  sometimes  called  making 
brick-walls. 

BRICOLE.  (1)  The  rebound  of  a  ball  after  a 
side  stroke  at  tennis.  In  English  often  called 
a  briek'WaU,  aa  in  HoUyband  and  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Brieole:  brickoll,  Florio,  in  v.  Briccota. 

(2)  An  ancient  military  engine,  used  for  batter- 
ing down  waUs.  {A.'N.)  See  Du  Bartas, 
p.  491. 

BRID.  A  bird.  (A.-S.)  See  Minot's  Poems, 
p.  31;  Hartshorne's  Met  Tales,  p.  53; 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  10925.  The  herb  bird's- 
tongue  is  called  briddeetonge  in  MS.  Sloane  5, 
f.6. 
I  am  as  Joly  at  Md  on  bough.     MS.  CAefAom.  <S680. 

BRIDALE.   %e/tBredale, 

BRIDDIS.  Brood;  family.  {A.-S.) 

Anooneheordeynide  a  venel  afore  hir  hole,  ande 
pat  therin  ereri  daye  milke ,  that  the  aerpcat  withe 
hb  MddU  myght  Ucke  hit  oute. 

C99ta  RoMaMoniM,  p.  196. 

BRIDE.  (1)  A  bridle.  (^.-M) 

(2)  Florio,  in  v.  Cineitehidre,  has,  '*  to  mince  or 
bride  it  at  the  table  or  in  speech  as  some  af- 
fected women  use."  Lilly,  in  his  Mother 
Bombie,  applies  the  term  to  the  behaviour  of 
newly-married  people. 

BRIDE-DOOR.    To  run  for  the  bride-door,  is  to 
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lUrt  for  a  f aroar  given  Vy  a  bride  to  be  ran  for 
by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  wah 
al  the  church-door  until  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  then  nin  to  the  bride's  door.  The  prize  a 
riband,  which  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the  hat  of 
the  winner.  North, 

BRIDE-LACES.  A  kind  of  broad  riband  or 
small  streamer,  often  worn  at  weddings*  al- 
luded to  in  Uie  Gamester,  iiL  3,  and  by 
lAncham. 

BRIDEWELL.  A  well-known  prison,  and 
hence  generally  applied,  as  in  the  OptickGlasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  21. 

BRIDGE-PIN.  Part  of  a  gun,  mentioned  in 
Bhime'a  Gent  Rcc;  iL  124. 

BRIDGES.  A  kind  of  thread. 

BRIDLE.  An  andent  instrument  for  punishing 
a  scold ;  one  of  them  still  exists  at  Congleton. 
See  Eng^d  and  Wales,  p.  519.  '*  To  bite 
on  the  bridle,"  to  suffer  great  hardships^ 

BRIDLEGGED.  Weak  in  the  legs.  Che»h. 

BRIDLE-ROAD.  A  road  for  a  horse  only.  Also 
called  a  bridle-sty  and  a  bridle-way. 

BRIDLING.    A  bitch  maris  appetens. 

BRIDLING-CAST.  A  parting  turn  or  cast. 
SeeSkelton,iL117. 

BRIDRIS.    Breeders. 

BRIDWORT.   Meadow-sweet 

BRIEF.  (1)  A  petition;  any  short  paper,  or 
speech ;  a  letter.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  127 ; 
Ellis's  Met  Rom.  iL  118.  Hence  an  abstract, 
an  account  The  word  ii  still  retained  by 
lawyers. 

(2)  Rtfe ;  common ;  preralent  Shak,  Still  used 
in  the  provinces,  but  chiefly  applied  to  epide- 
mic disorders. 

(3)  A  horse-ily.  Elyot,  in  v.  Otatrum^  says, 
**  it  semeth  to  bee  the  fly  called  a  brirfe  or 
hone  flie,  by  reason  that  it  doeth  so  vexe  cat- 
tcU  in  sommer  tyme." 

(4)  A  breve  in  music 

BRIG.  An  utensil  used  in  brewing  and  in 
dailies  to  set  the  strainer  upon.  North,  A 
kind  of  iron,  set  over  a  fire,  is  so  called. 

BRIG  ANT.    A  robber  or  plunderer. 

BRIGANTATLE.  Brigandine,  an  extremely 
pliable  kind  of  armour,  consisting  of  small 
plates  of  iron  sewn  upon  quilted  linen  or 
leather.  See  Holinshed,  Hist  Ireland,  p.  16 ; 
Test  Vetust  p.  189. 

Of  amia  or  of  hrigmntaifUt 

Stood  BOtbynge  thanne  upon  battyle. 

Gow9r,  MS,  Soe,  Jniiq,  134,  t,  9L, 

BRIGB.    Contention.   {A,-N,) 

BRIGGE.  Abridge.  North, 

BRIGGEN.    To    abridge.    Briggid,  abridged, 

Langtoft  p*  247. 

Bjnrwtn  man  hit  helthe  and  hli  welfare. 
And  hk  daycs  briggen,  and  Khorte  hia  lyf. 

Oeeln€,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  861. 

BRIGHT.    Celandine. 

BRIGHTSOME.    Bright    See  Holinshed,  Hist 

Bn^bnd,  p.  99  ;  Stanihnrst's  Descr.  of  Ireland, 

p.  28. 
BRIGIRDLE.    Ste  Sreek. 
BRIK.   Narrow;  straight    CdleM, 
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BRIKE.    Breach;  ruin.    (A.-S,) 

BRIM.  (1)  Sea;  flood;  river.    Sea-sand  is  still 
called  brim-sand  in  Dorset. 
The  same  as  breme,  q.  v. 
The  forehead.  North,  This  seems  to  lie  the 
right  meaning  in  Octovian,  93 

(4)  To  bring.    Bait, 

BRIMME.    Pvblic;  known. 

BRIMMER.  A  hat   North. 

BRIMMLE.  A  bramble.  Weit.  Hnloet,1552, 
has  hrytnble,  Brymmeylle,  bremmyll,  Pr, 
PorVm 

BRIMS.  A  gadfly.  Kent.  See  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1032,  who  gives  the  phrase,  "  You 
have  a  brimt  in  your  tail,"  L  e.  are  always 
running  about  Brinuey  occurs  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Oettreg  Topsell's  History  of  Serpents, 
p.  247 ;  and  Skinner  refers  to  Higins  for  it 

BRIMSTONE.    Rampant   South, 

BRINCH.  To  drink  in  answer  to  a  pledg^. 
Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  viL 
Bryncher,  Gascoyne's  Delicate  Diet,  1576. 
Nares  is  at  fault  with  respect  to  this  word, 
which  is  sometimes  spelt  brindiee, 

BRINDED.   Pierce.  Devon, 

BRINDLED.    Streaked ;  Variously  coloured. 

BRINGEN.  To  bring.  (^.-5.^  <«  To  bring  one 
going,"  to  bring  one  on  one's  way,  to  accom- 
pany a  person  part  of  a  journey. 

BRINL  A  cuirass.  See  KyngAUsaunder,  1249, 
1869,  5149:  Kyng  Horn,  1230;  Kyng  of 
Tars,  949 ;  Horn  Childe,  p.  284 ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  p.  140;  Minot's  Poems,  p.  171; 
Arthotr  and  Merlm,  p.  287 ;  Sir  Tristrem,  pp. 
147, 301. 

Biukede  In  ftrcnyef  bryghte  to  behalde.  * 

Mortt  Jrthuret  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  IKL 

BRINKLE.     A  dog  <'with  one  patch  of  black 
brown  brmile  on  the  left  eye  and  left  ear" 
is  mentioned  in  the  Times,  April  24, 1845. 
BRINK-WARE.    Small  faggoto  to  repair  the 

banks  of  rivers.    Boat, 
BRINT.    Burnt    (J,.S,) 

The  tr«et  hit  biair,  the  erthe  Mnt, 
At  Geuon  londe  there  hit  stJnt. 
CunorMmndi,  MS  QM,  Trin,  Oantmb.  f.  38. 

BRISE.  (1)  To  bruise ;  to  break. 

(2}  A  bristle.    North. 

(3)  Fallow  ground.    Eaet. 

BRISK-ALE.  Ale  of  a  superior  quality.  See 
Toulmin's  Hist  of  Taunton,  p.  25. 

BRISKEN.    To  be  lively. 

BRISLE-DICE.    A  kind  of  false  dice. 

BRISS.  Dust ;  rubbish.  Devon.  Briss-and-but- 
tons,  sheep's  droppings. 

BRISSE.    To  bruise. 

BRISSLE.    To  scorch;  to  dry.    North. 

BRISSOUR.  A  sore  place ;  a  chap.  (Dan,)  The 
term  occurs  in  MS.  Med.  line.  f.  299.  Com- 
pare MS.  Med.  ColL  Eman.  foL  19,  "  also  it  is 
good  empUstres  for  wowndis  that  ben  ranclyd, 
for  to  sese  ache,  and  do  awey  ^rit otim." 

BRISTEZ.    Bursts. 

Of  myne  hard  herta  than  ei  gret  wondire. 
That  it  fof  lorowc  brittot  noghte  in  tundyre. 

MS.  Uneoln  A,  i.  17.  f*  IMl 
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BRIST-HIGH.    Violent.     Yorhh, 

URISTLE-TAIL.    A  gadfly.    North, 

BRIT.    To  indent;  to  bruise.    We§t.    It  is  also 

another  form  of  brute. 
BRITAIN-CROWN.    A  gold  coin,  worth  about 

five  shillings.     See  Snelling's  Coins,  p.  24. 
BRITH.    Wrath ;  contention. 
BRITONNER.    A  swaggerer.    Skmner. 
BRITTENE.    To  cut  up ;  to  carve ;  to  break,  or 

divide  into  fragments.    (^.-5.)    Used  in  the 

North,  according  to  Kennett*s  Glossary, p.  33. 

See  Langtoft,  p.  244 ;  Robson's  Romances, 

p.  64  ;  Illust.  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  67. 

Wenca  thow  to  britt«ne  hym  with  thy  bruide  rychew 
Mort*  Arthur*,  MS,  UtwolH,  f,  63. 

BRITTLING.    The  slow-worm. 
BRIZE.    A  gadfly. 
BRO.    Brow ;  brink. 
^  BROACH.  (1)  A  spit    Also  a  verb,  to  spit  or 
^     transfix,  as  in  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  65.   Ken* 

nett  says,  "  in  Yorkshire  they  call  a  scewer  or 
I  any  sharp  pointed  stick  a  broche^  as  also  the 
I  spindle  stick  whereon  the  thread  or  yam  is 
i  wound."  The  term  is  applied  to  a  larding-pin 

in  Warner's  Antiq.  Colin,  p.  43.      Broche- 

tumers,  lads  who  turned  the  spit,  ib.  p.  97. 

Cf.  Tundale,  p.  13. 

(2)  A  steeple.  North,  The  term  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  A  pyramidical  spire  is  still  called  a 
broach-steeple,  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

(3)  A  taper ;  a  torch.  See  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  362 ;  Anturs  of  Arth.  zzxv.  9. 

(4)  An  irregular  growing  of  a  tooth.  Topsell's 
Foure-footed  Beasts,  pp.  159,  331.  Phillips 
has  broehUy,  a  crookedness,  especially  of  the 
teeth. 

(5)  A  kind  of  buckle  or  clasp ;  a  breast-pin ;  a 
sort  of  jewel  or  ornament ;  an  ornamental  pin 
or  loop.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6842 ;  Richard 
Coer  de  Lion,  2067.  The  term  is  also  used 
metaphorically  for  ornament, 

i6)  To  deflower.  Miege, 
7)  According  to  Polwhele,  a  sharply  pointed 
stick  to  thrust  into  mows  of  com.  A  rod  of 
willow  or  hazle  used  by  thatchers  is  so  called. 
Var,  diaL 
(8)  A  spur.  Also  a  verb,  to  spur.  "  Ther  stedes 
broched  thei  fast,"  Langtoft,  p.  277. 

!9)  To  shape  stones  roughly.  North, 
10)  A  fishing-hook.  Prompt.  Parv. 
BROAD.  A  large  flooded  fen.  East. 
BROAD-ARROW.   An  arrow  with  a  very  large 

head,  and  forked. 
BROAD-BAND.    Cora  laid  out  in  the  sheaf  on 

the  band,  and  spread  out  to  dry  after  rain. 

North. 
BROAD-BEST.   The  best  suit  of  apparel.  East. 
BROAD-CAST.  Corn  sown  by  the  hand  and  not 

drilled.    South. 
BROAD-HEADS.    The  heads  of  broad-arrows, 

used  for  shooting. 
BROAD-SET.    Short  and  thick.    The  term  is 

applied  to  cloth  in  Strutt,  ii.  94. 
BROAK.    To  belch.    East, 


BROAN.    A  faggot.     A'or/A. 

BROB.    To  prick  with  a  bodkin.     North. 

BROBILLANDE.     Weltering. 

Many  a  balde  manne  laye  there  awykede* 
BrobUUutd0  in  hit  blods.  M8,  Unmin  A.  i.  17,  f.  I1& 

BROC.    A  rapture. 

BROCAGE.  A  treaty  by  a  broker  or  agent. 
(itf..iY.)  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  33,  289 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  239. 

BROCALE.    Broken  victuals.    Pr,  Part, 

BROCHB.    See  Broach, 

BROCHET.  A  brocket,  q.  t.  See  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  iii.  238. 

BROCHT.    Brought 

BROCK.  (1)  A  badger.  It  is  the  traoaUtion  of 
eattor  in  MS.  ColL  Jes.  Ozon.  28,  so  that  it 
was  probably  also  applied  to  a  beaver.  **  Taxu$t 
a  brokke,"  Reliq.  Ajitiq.  i  7.  Cf.  Blirrar  for 
Magistrates,  p.  119 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  79,  83 ; 
Ywaine  and  Gavrin,  98 ;  PiaL  Great.  MoraL 
p.  260;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  119.  It  it  also 
a  term  of  contempt,  as  in  Peele's  Jests,  p.  22. 

(2^  A  cabbage.    North, 

(3)  A  piece  or  fragment.     Weat. 

(4)  A  cow  or  husbandry  horse.  North,  Bnx^- 
ing  mongrel,  a  vicious  jade. 

(5)  The  insect  that  produces  the  froth  called 
cuckoo-spittle.     Var.  diaL 

(6)  A  brocket,  q.  ▼.  florio  hcs,  '<  Cerbidtto,  a 
brocke  or  a  staggard." 

BROCKE.    To  brook ;  to  enjoy. 
BROCKET.    According  to  Twici,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  151,  and  Harrison,  Description  of  England, 
p.  226,  a  stag  in  its  second  year,  but  Blome, 
U.  75,  says  the  name  is  given  to  a  stag  in  itk 
third  year,  which  agrees  vrith  the  Maystre  of 
the  Game,  MS.  Bodl.  546. 
BROCKLB.    Brittle.    North,    It  is  found  in 
Huloet,  1552,  and  is  also  applied  to  cattle  apt 
to  break  through  a  field. 
BROCOUR.    A  seller  or  broker.    {A.-N,) 
With  avarice  tuur4  I  tyje. 
With  his  brocMiria  that  rcnne  abouie. 

OouFer,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  194,  f.  IM. 

BRODDLE.    To  make  holes.    North. 

ERODE.  To  prick.  North,  Florio  mentions 
a  kind  of  nail  so  odled,  ed.  1611,  p.  68,  which 
may  be  the  same  with  brodjfke  in  Ashmole's 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit  p.  132. 

BRODEKINS.  Buskins  or  half-boots,  nmilar 
to  what  were  afterwards  called  startups,  and 
generally  worn  by  rastics.  (A*.) 

BRODEL.  A  brothel.  Harrison's  Descr.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  216.    Also  a  term  of  abuse. 

BRODBLYCHE.    Strong;  furious. 

BRODID.    Spread. 

BRODS.    Money.    Lme, 

BROERH.    Tractable.    (^.-S.) 

BROO.  (1)  A  swampy  or  bushy  place.  North. 

(2)  To  crop.     Yorkeh, 

(3)  To  brog ;  a  method  of  catching  eels  with  bro/^ 
or  small  sticks,  which  is  called  brogging.  North. 

(4)  A  trick.    East. 

BROGGER.  A  badger  who  deals  in  com.  Se« 
Ilolinshed,  iiL  1588. 
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BROGUES.  (1)  Coarse  shoes.   Shak.    Accord- 
ing  to  Kennett,  "  a  sort  of  shoe  made  of  the 
rough  hide  of  any  heast,  commonly  used  by 
the  wilder  frish."     Sec  HoUnshed,   Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  160. 
(2)  Breeches.    SvJTolk, 
BROIDED.     Braided ;  woven.     (^.-M) 
BROIDEN.    Interwoven? 

Load  of  lif.  of  roo  and  rest, 
With  bite  and  bote  broldm  best. 

Curmr  MwuU,  MS.  QUL  Trim.  Cantab,  t  7- 

BROK.  The  name  of  an  inferior  horse,  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  7125,  and  said  by 
Brand  to  be  still  in  use,  i.  293.  Kennett  says, 
"  hence  the  name  of  brockman  in  Kent,  L  e. 
horaeman."  See  Brdci  (4).  "  Brok,  an  old 
sword,"  Ash. 

BROKALT.    Broken  victuals. 

BROKDOL.    Brittle.    Prwt^t.  Part, 

BROKE.  (1)  To  deal  or  transact  a  business, 
particularly  of  an  amorous  nature ;  to  act  as  a 
piocorer.    Nare$, 

(2)  A  breach.  Beeon.  Hence  a  misdeed,  or 
czune. 

(3)  A  brook.    (^..&) 

(4)  To  keep  safe.    Skiimer. 

(5)  A  rupture.    Kent. 

(6)  Sheep  are  said  to  brake  when  lying  under  a 
broken  bank.    North. 

BROKE-BAKKTDE.   Crookbacked.   Pr.Parv, 

BROKELEAK.    The  water-dock. 

BROKELETTES.    Fragments. 

BROKELL.  Rubbish.  Huloet.  BroklcbritUe, 
Elyot,  in  v.  jlloe. 

BROKEN.     A  brook.    Skhmer. 

BROKEN-BEER.  Remnants  of  beer,  as  we 
now  say  broken  victuals.  Any  single  odd 
money,  according  to  Kennett,  is  called  broken 
money. 

BROKER.    A  pander  or  go-between. 

BROKET.  (I)  A  Uurk.  Northumb.  See  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  1790,  i.  48. 

(2)  A  brook.  "  A  brokei  to  the  sea*'  is  men- 
tioned in  Lelandi  Itin.  iiL  18,  24,  132. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 

B  ROKKING.    Throbbing ;  quivering. 
BROKLEMBE.     The  herb  orpin.     It  is  the 
transUtion  of  fabaria  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  £.  5. 
Spdt  broilemp  in  Arch.  xxx.  405. 
BROL.    A  child  or  brat    {A.-S.) 
BROLL.    Part;  piece.     C(Ue$. 
BROM.    The  bit  of  a  bridle.     North. 
BROMIDGHAM.  A  corruption  of  Birmingham. 
A  Bromidgham  groat,  a  spurious  fourpenny- 
piece.    A  person  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but 
between  both,  vras  called  a  Bromidgham. 
BRONCHED.    Pierced. 
BRONDE.    (1)  A  sword ;  a  club. 

Or  thoa  paaie  thorow  my  hoode, 
Aod  MordeUy  my  gode  bronde, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  101. 
He  tchulde  hym  dryve  to  grounde 
With  that  bnmda  la  a  lytylle  itounde. 

ibU.  t.  946. 
(2)  A  torch.     (ji.-N.) 
BRONB.IRON.     A  sword.    S^tenaer. 


BRONDIT.  Branded;  burnt.  Huloet  has 
brondon  in  the  same  sense. 

BRONE.     Brown. 

BRONG.     Brought.     North. 

BRONNYN.     Bum,  destroy,  pi. 

BRONSTROP.    A  prostitute. 

BROO.    (1)  Brother.    North. 

(2)  The  top  of  anything. 

Tak  a  knyfe,  and  ichere  It  ttnal,  the  rate  and  alle, 
and  tethe  it  In  water  t  Uke  the  broo  of  that,  and  lata 
it  go  thorow  a  dowte.     MS.  Une.  Med.  f.  99S. 

BROOCH.     See  Broach. 

BROO-CHIP.    A  person  of  the  same  trade,  or 

likeness.     North. 
BROOD.    To  cherish. 
BROOD-HEN-STAR.     A  star  mentioned  by 

florio,  in  V.  VergiHe, 
BROODLE.    To  cuddle.     North. 
BROODY.     Sullen ;  ill-tempered.     Donet. 
BROOK.    (1)  To  brook  up,  spoken  of  clouds 

when  they  draw  together,  and  threaten  rain. 

South.    Tusser  uses  the  word. 

(2)  A  boil  or  abscess.  Line.  Given  by  Skin- 
ner, but  now  obsolete. 

(3)  To  keep  food  on  the  stomach;  to  digest. 
Palsffrttve. 

BROOM-DASHER.  A  dealer  in  faggots,  brooms, 
&c.     Kent. 

BROOM.FIELD.  To  sweep  broom.field,  to  in- 
herit the  whole  property;  to  get  possession  o! 
the  whole  of  anything.    Eaet. 

BROOM-GROYES.  A  passage  in  the  Tempest, 
iy.  1,  has  occasioned  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  a  mention  of  the  ehadow  of  a  broom- 
grove.  It  appears  from  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  53, 
that  the  term  brome  was  also  applied  to  the 
tamarisk ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare.  See  Gerard,  p.  1132;  Two 
Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  222.  That  one 
species  of  broom  would  afford  shade  is  appa- 
rent from  the  following  passage : 
In  a  brom/Mi  ther  wer  hidde 
Thre  hundred  SarraslDe  wele  y-Khridde. 

Qy  1/  Warufike,  p.  298. 

BROOMSTAFF.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Henry 

VIII.  V.  3. 
BROSE.    To  bruise. 

Ther  were  menne  bcayned  and  broMd  to  the  deth. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  il.  f.  117. 

BROSELET.    A  pipe,  so  called  from  a  place 

in  Shropshire  famous  for  their  manufacture. 
BROSEWORT.    Henbane.    It  is  translated  by 
Hmphoniata  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  9.    Gerard 
has  it  in  his  supplement,  but  according  to  him 
it  is  the  eonaoUda  minor. 
BROSIER.    A  bankrupt     Cheeh. 
BROSSHING.    Gathering  sticks  or  bushes. 
BROSTEN.    Burst.    North. 

Stones  brotUn,  the  erth  ichoke. 
And  dede  folk  ganne  awake. 

MS.  A»hmoU  41,  f.  IM. 

BROTCHET.  A  thin  liquor  made  from  the  lust 

squeezings  of  a  honey-comb.    North. 
BROTEL.    Brittle ;  unsteady.    (A.-S.) 
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BROT-GROUND.    Ground  newly  broken  up. 

Westmoreland. 
BROTH.     Pottage.     North.    Often  a  plural 

noun,  a  few  broth.    A  "  broth  of  a  boy/'  an 

excellent  fellow. 
BROTH-BELLY.    A  glutton.     North. 
BROTHE.     (1)  Enraged.    BrotheJuUe,  angry, 

violent,  Langtoft,  p.  55. 
(-2)  Abroad.    North. 
BROTHEL.     A  wretch;  a  worthless  person. 

(yf..5.)    See  BretheUng.   The  term  was  often 

applied  to  a  harlot,  especially  by  later  writers. 

Elyot   translates   meretrix,   "  an   harlot,   a 

brothelf'  and  the  word  also  occurs  in  Skelton 

and  Piers  Ploughman. 
BROTHERED.    Embroidered. 
BROTHERHED.    Brotherly  affection.   (J.^S.) 
BROTHER-IN-LAW.    A  half-brother.    Eaat. 
BROTHER-LAW.    A  brother-iu-Uw.     Weit, 
BROTHERWORT.     Pennyroyal 
BROTHLY.     Angrily;  violently.     See  Brothe, 

and  Sir  Perceval,  2123. 
And  Chan  the  Bretons  brotheijf  enbranei  thelre  fcheldes. 

Marte  Arthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  71. 

BROTHY.    Hard  {Stiff.    (jirS.) 

BROTTS.    Fragments ;  droppings.    North. 

BROUD.    A  forehead.     West. 

BROUDER.    Embroidery. 

BROUGH.    A  kind  of  halo.    Nffrth. 

BROUGH-WHAM.  According  to  Kennett,  a 
dish  made  of  cheese,  eggs,  clap-bread,  and 
butter,  boiled  together.  Lane,  Brockett 
writes  it  Broughton,  and  says  it  is  an  old 
Northumbrian  dish,  composed  of  two  cakes, 
with  thin  slices  of  cheese  in  the  middle. 

BROUKE.    To  use ;  to  eigoy.     {A.-S.) 
Take  hir  here  and  6roHJir«  hir  wel. 
Of  thin  wol  I  never  a  del. 

Cur$or  Mundit  MS.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab.  1. 16. 

BROUS.    Brows ;  foreheads. 

Come  fendee  fele  with  lothely  hrotu. 
And  f yldcn  ful  alle  the  hout. 

MS.  Hari,  1701,  f.  A3. 

BROUSE.    Brushwood.    Weit. 

BROUSTE.    Nourished. 

BROUT.    A  moment  of  time. 

BROUTH.    Brought. 

BROW.  (1)  BritUe.     WUtM. 

(2)  Saucy;  pert.    North, 

BROWDED.    Embroidered.    {A.-N.) 
Hath  on  her  tapites  londre  hewea  tene 
Of  freesh  flouret  that  lo  welle  bmwded  bene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.6,  f.  11. 

BROWDEN.    Anxious  for ;  attached  to.    Also, 

vain,  conceited.     North, 
BROWDENE.    Broad ;  extended.    (A.-S.) 
BROWEN.    Brewed. 
BROWING.    Soup ;  pottage. 
BROWN-BILL.    The  bill,  an  ancient  weapon  of 

the  English  soldiery. 
BROWN-CLOCK.    The  cockchafer.    North, 
BROWN-CROPS.    Pulse.     Glouc, 
BROWN-DAY.    A  gloomy  day.     JTUts, 
BROWN-DEEP.     Lost  in  reflection.    Kent, 
BROWN-GEORGE.    A  coarse  kind  of  bread; 

also,  a  large  earthen  pitcher. 


BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Robert  Brown 
of  Rutlandshire,  temp.  Elizabeth,  and  violently 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  most  writers  of 
his  time. 

BROWN-LEEMERS.  Ripe  brown  nuU.  CaDed 
also  brownthuUere,  The  term  is  figuratively 
applied  to  generous  persons.     A  or/A. 

BROWSAGE.    Browsing.   ' 

BROW-SQUARE.  A  triangular  piece  of  linen, 
usually  bound  about  the  head  of  an  infant  just 
bom.     Weit. 

BROWYLLINGE.  Broiling.  See  a  curious 
drawing  of  Indians  browyllmpe  their  fish  in 
MS.  Sloane  16^2,  f.  83.  Broytig,  broiled, 
Maundevile,  p.  107. 

BROYLERY.    A  tumult. 

BRUCE.    Pottage. 

BRUCHE.  A  brook.  Reliq.Antiq.  iL  272,277. 
Also,  a  broach,  as  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

BRUCK.    A  field-cricket.    North. 

BRUCKELED.  Wet  and  dirty ;  begrimed.  East, 
Herrick  has  the  word,  L 126.  Kennett,  p.  137, 
says  '*  to  brookle  or  brukle  in  the  North  is  to 
make  wet  and  dirty." 

BRUDLE.  To  suffer  a  child  to  lie  till  he  is  fully 
awike.    Devon, 

BRUE.    To  embrue. 

BRUET.  A  kind  of  thick  pottage.  SeeTowne- 
ley  Myst.  p.  43 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 
p.  4i6 ;  Rdiq.  Antiq.  ii  30. 

BRUFF.  (1)  Hearty;  jolly;  healthy;  proud; 
dated.  Also,  rough  in  manners.  Also,  to  go 
to  brt^t  the  same  as  Mm,  applied  to  a  sow. 
Var.  dial. 

(2)  Brittle.    Dortet. 

BRUGG.    Abridge.    (^..51) 

BRUIT.  A  rumour  or  report.  See  Heywood*s 
Iron  Age,  sig.  C.  iii. ;  Elyot,  in  v.  AM&rUfo. 

BRUITIST.  A  brute.  See  Heywood's  Roysll 
King  and  Loyall  Subject,  1637,  sig.  F.  iiL 

BRULLIMENT.    A  broU.    North. 

BRUMBLE.GELDER.    A  farmer.    JSotf. 

BRUMMELL.    A  bramble.    Hante. 

BRUMMOCK.    A  kind  of  knife.    Salop. 

BRUMP.  To  lop  trees  in  the  night  surrep- 
titiously.   Eaat, 

BRUMSTONY.    Brimstone. 

BRUN.    To  bum.    North, 

BRUNE.    Brown.    (^.-5.) 

BRUNGEON.    A  brat ;  a  poor  child.    Kent, 

BRUNSWICK.    A  kind  of  dance. 

BRUNSWYNE.  A  seaL  Pr.  Parv.  It  is  trans- 
lated  hyfoea,  euUbu,  and  de^hhnu.  Ducaoge, 
in  V.  Foea,  says  it  is  the  boca,  a  fish  for  which 
Elyot  could  not  find  a  name  in  English,  in  >. 
Bocat. 

BRUNT.    Shup  to  the  taste.    North. 

BRUNTE.   To  make  a  start ;  to  leap. 

BRURE.    Brushwood.     Wett. 

BRUSELL.    To  bruise,  or  break. 

BRUSH.  (1)  Stubble.    Staff. 

(2)  To  splash  hedges.     Yorisih. 

(3>)  A  nosegay.    I^eDoii. 

(4)  The  tail  of  a  fox. 
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(5)  To  jump  quickly.     Vat,  dial 
BRUSUALY.    A  bush  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
BRUSLERY.    A  tumult. 
BRUSS.  (1)  Proud ;  upstart    Sussex, 
(2)  The  dry  spine  of  fiuxe  broken  off.    Devon. 
BRUSSCHET.    A  bush,  or  thicket. 
And  in  that  Uke  bnu*ehet  by 
Five  thounat  of  othre  and  more. 

MS.  ABhmah  33,  f.  10. 

BRUST.  (1)  A  bristle.    EUis,  iL  311.     Hence 
rough,  or  oovered  with  bristles,  as  in  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  151. 
(2)  To  bant.     Nor/A. 

BRUSTING.SATURDAY.  The  Saturday  before 
Shrove-Tueaday,  on  which  day  there  is  eaten 
firying-pan  pudding,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  a  pancake,  but  stirred  up  and  thick,  and 
breaking  into  enunbly  pieces.  Line. 
BRUSTLB.  To  crackle,  to  make  a  noise  like 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning;  to  rustle. 
Also,  to  parch.    East. 

And  March  that  all  doth  patch. 

And  Arwfleca  all  aboate, 
ioch  diy  thf  wales  that  winter  wetei, 
Aad  dost  doth  fill  the  route. 

MIS.  ^MniHOM  3o4f  ••  loo* 

BEUSY.    Be  gone  I    Beds. 

BRUTE.   Rough.  Prayton  has  this  word,  p.  21, 

and  it  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
BRUTEL.   Brittle.    MS.  BodL  294,  reads  &rtYW 
in  the  following  passage. 

The  worlde  Is  passed  aad  agooe. 
And  nowe  upon  his  olde  tone 
It  stent  of  truul  erthe  and  stele. 
The  whlche  acorden  nerer  a  dela 
GoiMr,  ed.  1A32,  f.  •. 

BRUTS.    Old  dothes.    North, 
BRUTTB.    To  browse.    South, 
BRUTTLE.    Furious;  wild.     Var.  dial 
BRUYSE.    Brewis.    Huloet. 
BRUZZ.    To  blunt.    YorktK 
BRUZZLED.    Over-roasted.    North. 
BRWKE.    To  brook,  or  enjoy. 

No  gyftc  ne  grace,  notber  there  gase, 

Bot  btrwks  aa  we  hafe  broghie. 

JCff.  Lincoln  A.  L  17*  f.  tlS. 

BRY.    A  kind  of  tart 

BRYARY.    A  place  where  briars  grow.  Huloet, 

BRYBRE.    Robbery. 

BRYCHB.    Low. 

Now  ys  Pers  byeome  ftrydk«, 

rhat  er  was  bothe  stoute  and  rydie. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  3PL 

BRYDE.    Bowed ;  broke. 

BRYGAUNTYS.    Robbers. 

BRYGOUS.     Quarrelsome ;  contentious. 

BRYLLYNB.    See  ^tr/^. 

BRYMEUS.    An  ancient  dish,  described  in  the 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  96.    It  is  spelt  bryneux  in 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  23. 
BRYMLENT.    A  kind  of  tart 
BRYMLYCHE.  ^Fierce. 
BRYN.    Brains,  way,  path,  passage,  journey. 

Ilettrne. 
BRYNE.    Brows  or  bristles. 
BRYNKE.    To  bring. 
BRYNNYS.    Bourns;  streams. 


BRYON.    Wildnepte. 
BRYSTE.    Need ;  want 

Lord,  when  laghe  we  the  have  hunger  or  tLryste, 
Or  ot  herber  have  grette  brpstt, 

MS.  CoU.  Slon.  zviil.  6. 
BRYSWORT.    The  less  daisy. 
BKYTTYNE.      See  Brittle.    Br>ttle,  to  cut 
up  venison,  still  used  in  the  North. 
To  hrjfttpnt  the  bare  they  went  fuUe  tite ; 
Thar  woide  no  knyves  in  hym  bytte. 
So  hard  of  hyde  was  he. 

Jf&  Ltoeete  A.  L  17*  f.  141. 

BRYYE.    Brie^ 

BU.  (1)  An  ox.    {A.'N.) 

(2)  To  bend.    North. 

BUB.    Liquor.     Var.  dial    Hence  bubberf  a 

great  drinker  or  bibber,  as  in  Middleton's 

Works,  iv.  121. 
BUBALLE.    An  ox.    See  Liber  Niger  Domus 

Regis  Edw.  lY.  p.  17.    "  Bubahu,  a  wod  or 

^bubyl,"  MS.  HarL  1738,  f.  10. 
BUBBLE.  (1)  A  simple  fellow. 

(2)  To  cheat    Var.  dial 

(3)  To  dabble  in  the  water. 
BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK.    A  dish  composed 

of  fried  beef  and  cabbage. 

BUBBLE-HOLE.  A  chUd's  game.  There  is 
also  a  game  called  Bubble  the  Justice,  which, 
according  to  some,  is  the  same  with  nine>holes. 

BUBBLY.  JOCK.    A  turkey-cock.    North. 

BUB.STICHALU    See  StiehalL 

BUBUKLE.    A  botch  or  imposthume.  (Lat.) 

BUCHT.  A  milking  or  herding  place  for  sheep. 
Northumb. 

BUCK.  (1)  To  wash.  Also,  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once,  a  tub  full  of  linen  in  buck. 
Hence,  to  wash  a  buck,  to  wash  a  tub  of  that 
kind,  a  phrase  punned  upon  by  Shakespeare, 
and  has  been  misunderstood.  "  Buck-ashes, 
the  ashes  whereof  lye  hath  bin  made,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  v.  Charr^e.  Buck-basket,  the  basket 
in  which  linen  is  carried.  Bouekfatt,  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  28,  a  washing-tub.  Bukked, 
drenched,  applied  generally  by  Fabian.  "  J3«- 
edtOf  washt  in  a  buck,"  Florio. 

(2)  A  gay  or  fashionable  person.  "  As  merry  as 
a  buck,"  Billingsly's  Brachy-Martyrologia, 
1657,  p.  187. 

And  of  these  herded  huekffa  also, 
With  henuelf  they  moche  mysdo. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  St. 

(3)  The  body  of  a  waggon.  Boat.  Also,  the 
iron  to  which  the  horses  are  tied. 

!4^  To  spring  with  agility.    JEst ^ 
5)  The  breast    Suuex. 

'6)  To  swell  out.    Somerset, 

1)  To  fill  a  basket    Kent. 

[8)  To  beat     Yorksh, 

UCK-BUCK.  A  child's  game,  perhaps  more 
generally  known  as,  "  buck,  buck,  how  many 
horns  do  I  hold  up  ?"  There  is  also  anothei 
game,  called  buck-in-the-park. 

BUCKE.    A  book. 

BUCKED.    Rancid;  turned  sour.     West. 

BUCKER.  (1)  A  bent  piece  of  wood,  especially 
that  on  which  a  slai^htered  animal  is  sus* 
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pended.  Hence  the  phrase,  **  as  hent  as  a 
hacker."  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  horse's 
hind  leg.     SafolJt, 

(2)  A  flat  broad-headed  hammer,  used  in  mining. 

BUCKERDO.     Bocardo.    Brit.  Bihl.  !▼.  203. 

BUCKERELS.  **  A  kind  of  play  used  by  boys 
in  I/ondon  streets  in  H.  8  time,  now  disused, 
and  1  think  forgot,"  Blount's  Glossographia, 
p.  95.  Hall  mentions  this  game,  Henry  VIII. 
f.  61. 

BUCKET.    A  pulley.    North. 

BUCKETS.  Square  pieces  of  boggy  earth, 
below  the  surface.     Yorish, 

BUCKHEAD.    To  lop.     Var.  dial 

BUCKHORN.    Dried  haddock. 

BUCKLE.  (1)  To  bend,  or  yield  to  pressure.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  2  benry  IV.  L  1,  and 
the  commentators  do  not  supply  another  ex- 
ample. **  Ninepences  a  little  buckled,"  i  e. 
bent,  Thoms*  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  54. 

(2)  To  quarreL    Somenet. 

(3)  To  marry.  Var.  dial  "  Good  silly  Stellio, 
we  must  iuekle  shortly,"  Mother  Bombie. 

BUCKLE-HORNS.  Short  crooked  horns,  turn- 
ing horizontally  inward.     Yorish, 

BUCKIiE-MOUTHED.  Having  large  straggling 
teeth.    North. 

BUCKLER.  (1)  To  defend.    Shai. 

(2)  A  great  beam.     Line, 
BUCKSOME.    BUthe;joUy.    South. 
BUCKSTALL.    A  net  for  catching  deer.    See 

Hall,  Henry  VL  f.  99. 
BUCKSTICK.    A  stick  used  in  the  game  of 

Spell  and  Ore. 
BUCKWASHER.    A  laundress. 
BUCK-WEEL.    A  bow-net  for  fish. 
BUD.  (1)  To  make,  or  compeL    North. 
A  calf  of  the  first  year. 
Behoved.    Rittoi^ 
BUD-BIRD.    The  bullfinch.     We»t, 
BUDDLE.  (1)  The  com  marygold.    Ea»t.    It 

occurs  in  an  early  list  of  plants,  MS.  Sloane  5, 

f.  6,  spelt  budel 
f2^  To  suffocate.    Somerset. 

(3)  To  cleanse  ore.  North.  A  vessel  made  for 
this  purpose,  like  a  shallow  tumbrel,  is  called 
a  buddle.  See  Ray's  English  Words,  ed.  1674, 
p.  116. 

BUDDLED.    Tipsy.     Devon. 

BUDDY-BUD.  The  flower  of  the  burr,  or  bur- 
dock.    North, 

BUDE.    Endured.    North. 

BUDEL.  A  beadle. 
1|  BUDGE.  (1)  Lambskin  vrith  the  wool  dressed 
I  outwards ;  often  worn  on  the  edges  of  capes, 
'  as  gowns  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  still  made. 
jj  See  Faurholt's  Pageants,  i.  66 ;  Strutt,  n.  102 ; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  32;  Pierce  Penniless,  p.  11. 

1 2)  Brisk ;  jocund.    South. 

h)  Stiff;  dulL     Suteex. 

[i )  A  bag  or  sack.    Kewnett. 

(5^  A  kind  of  water-cask.    South, 

[6)  To  abridge,  or  lessen.    North. 

J)  A  thief. 

fiUDPICKER.    The  bullfinch.    Dewm. 
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BUE.    Fair.    {A.-N.) 
BUEINGS.    Jointo.    Devon. 
BUEN.    To  be.    (^.-&) 
BUER.    A  gnat.     North. 
BUESS.    A  stall,  or  station.    North. 
BUF.    Beef.     Warner. 
BUFARIOUS.    Mendacious.    Juniue. 
BUFF.    (1)  To  rebound.     Warw, 

2)  To  emit  a  dull  sound.     Warw. 
To  stammer.    Herrfordah. 
The  bare  skin.     Var.  diaL 

5^  The  bough  of  a  tree.    North. 

6)  A  tuft  or  hassock.    Kent, 

7)  To  beat  or  strike.  Spenser  uses  it  for  Mt^ef. 
(8)  To  boast    See  a  list  of  old  words  in  Bat- 
man uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

BUFFARD.  A  foolish  feUow.  (A.-N.)  See 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  32.  B^fer  is  ttiU 
in  use  in  the  same  sense. 

BUFFS.  AbuflUo.  See  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  55  ; 
HoUyband,  in  v.  Bt^;  Florio,  in  t.  R^aloi 
Brit.  BibL  i  478. 

BUFFET.    A  kind  of  cnpboai^    {Fr.) 

BUFFET-STOOL.  A  kind  of  small  stool,  va. 
riously  described.  The  term  was  at  an  early 
period  applied  to  one  having  three  legs.  See 
Prompt  Parv.  p.  41.  '*  Go  fetche  us  a  light 
^#/,"  Towneley  Myst  p.  199.  There  is  m 
saying  in  Suffolk,  "  a  dead  ass  and  a  new 
buffet-stool  are  two  things  which  nobody  ever 
saw." 

BUFFIB.    A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 

BUFFIN.    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.    See  Strait 
iL  95 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  29.    Certainly  not 
huff  leather,  as  Nares  conjectures. 

BUFFING-KNIFE.  A  knife  used  in  scraiung 
leather.     Var,  dial 

BUFF.JERKIN.  A  leathern  waistcoat,  one 
made  of  buff.  Not  an  unusual  garment  See 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  31 ;  Nares,  in  v. 

BUFFLE.  (1)  To  handle  clumsily;  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulately.    Eaet. 

(2)  A  buflblo.  See  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  pp.  3,  201. 

BUFPLE-HEADED.    Stupid.    Miege. 

BUFF-NE-BAFF.  Neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other; nothing  at  alL  Naree,  Jamieson 
mentions  the  similar  phrase,  bfoffner  etye. 

BUFT.    The  joint  of  the  knee.    North, 

BUG.  (1)  A  bugbear;  a  goblm.  See  Beaa- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  i.  217;  Douce's  Illus- 
trations, i.  328 ;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xviii. 
519 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  85 ;  More 
Knaves  Tet,  1612. 

(2)  Pix>ud ;  conceited.  "  Bug  as  a  lord."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Skinner.  **  To 
take  bug,"  to  take  fright  or  offence. 

(3)  To  bend.    Kent. 

BUGABO.  A  bugbear;  a  ghost  Weet.  Ac- 
cording to  Coles,  the  term  was  formeriy  ap- 
plied to  '*  an  ugly  vride-mouthed  picture," 
carried  about  at  the  May  games. 

BUGAN.    The  devil     Weet. 

B  UGASIN.    Calico  buckram. 

BUGS.    To  bend.    (J.^\ 
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■Me  unhvodc  b  he ; 
Me  chaungeth  al  my  ble» 
Ant  bugBth  me  to  gnmndc.    Rtiiq.  Jnttq.  1  1S9. 
BUGGEN.   To  buy.  (^,-S,)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man,  pp.  11,  70,  412;  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  144; 
Vxigbf  •  Anee.  lit.  pp.  9,  91. 

Afkcr  th»t  Ood  ««•  y-bon 
To  bmggt  lu  to  syno. 

MS.  CoiL  Triiu  Ohm.  07- 

BUGGBB.    To  cheat  at  play. 

BUGLE.  A  bufUo.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
5112 ;  Hanndevile'g  TrayeU,  p.  269 ;  Topsell's 
Beasts,  p.  54 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  16. 
Hence  bugLe-bom,  a  drhiking-Tessd  made  of 
horn ;  alio,  a  hontiiig  horn. 

BUGLE-ROD.    The  crosier  of  a  bishop. 

BUGS-WORDS.  Fierce,  high-sounding  words. 
Aooording  to  Miege,  parole$  plemet  de  fitrii. 
**  Qieral  de  trompette,  one  thats  not  afraid 
of  shadowes,  one  whom  no  big,  nor  bufft  wordi 
can  teniiie,'*  Cotgimve.  See  also  the  same 
dictionary,  in  ▼.  Fatre;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
L297,  TiLllS;  Ford,  ii  65. 

BUGY.    Rough. 

BUILD.    BuUt.    Leland. 

BUILLEN.    ToboiL 

So  buUltn  up  the  foule  lawii. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq.  134,  f.87. 

BUIST.    To  mark  sheep..   North, 

BUKE.    A  book. 

BUKENADE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  re- 
ceipts for  which  are  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 
f.  22 ;  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  17, 107, 109.  CL 
Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  450. 

BULBS.    The  tonsils  of  the  throat.    EtuL 

BULCH.  To  bilge  a  ship.  See  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  94. 

BULCHIN.  AbuU-calf.  The  term  is  often  one 
of  contempt,  as  ea^  is  still  used,  but  oc- 
casionally of  kindnau.  Cf.  Hawkins'  EngL 
Dram.  iiL  170;  Langtoft,  p.  174;  Tusser, 
p.  81 ;  Middleton,  iii.  524.  Buleh,  Ford,  iL  540. 
Bulcht,  attacked  by  a  bullock's  horns. 

BULDEIUSTONE.  A  smooth  round  stone.  See 
Bolden,  **  He  gripen  sone  a  bulder  ston," 
Havebk,  1790.  **  Jttidut,  a  buldyrstone,"  MS. 
Bodl.  604,  f.  10. 

BULB.    (1)  A  boil  or  swelling. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pan,  &c.    North. 
BULGOOD.    Teast.    Eatt. 

BULK.  (1)  The  body.  Junius  says,  "firom 
the  neck  to  the  middle."  Also,  the  breast 
See,  Florio,  in  y.  M^piffdstrio,  where  the  last 
meaning  is  clearly  implied.  Cf.  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  viL  262;  Middleton,  iii,  177, 
T.  509. 

'2)  The  bottom  part  of  a  ship.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Chancer,  iv.  335 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Aheo. 

(3)  The  stall  of  a  shop.  See  Collms'  Miscel- 
lanies, 1762,  p.  37;  King  and  a  Poore 
Iffoitheme  Man,  1640 ;  Florio,  in  v.  Bale&ne. 
Hence,  buVker,  a  night  walker,  one  who  sleeps 
under  a  bench.  Skinner  giYcs  the  Lincolnshire 

U  W4»d  bmikoTf  a  beam.  The  front  of  a  butcher's 
ahop  where  the  meat  is  laid  is  still  called  a 
MOlar  in  that  county. 


(4)  To  strike ;  to  beat.  The  word  is  given  by 
Forby  in  the  sense  of,  to  throb. 

On  her  brcstc*  gon  thei  Imlk, 
And  ttchone  to  her  In  to  iculk. 
Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll,  Trin.  Cantab.  1. 113. 

BULKE.    To  belch.    (A.^S.)   Also,  to  bow,  to 

bend.    Pron^t.  Parv. 
BULL.  (1)  Strong.    Ketmett. 

(2)  When  cattle  throw  up  the  hedges,  they  are 
said  in  Yorkshire  to  6uU  them  up. 

(3)  An  instrument  used  for  beating  clay;  a  sand- 
stone for  scythes.    North, 

BULLACE.  A  smsll  black  and  tartish  plum, 
growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
not  the  sloe.  It  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  common  plum  so  called.  The  provincial 
meaning  seems  to  be  intended  in  Cotton's 
Works,  1734,  p.  137;  and  Florio  has  biUloet 
in  the  same  sense,  in  v.  BtUM. 

BULLATE.    To  bubble  or  boiL 

BULLBEAR.    A  bugbear.    Harvey. 

BULL-BEGGAR.  A  hobgoblin ;  any  object  of 
terror.  See  Taylor's  Workes,  i.  147  ;  Dent's 
Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  109 ;  Nomenclator, 
p.  469;  Middleton,  ii  20;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  vL  80. 

BULLED.  (1)  Swollen.    Jontotu 

(2)  Said  of  a  cow  maris  appetem.  Boiling,  in 
Salop.  Antiq.  p.  341,  also  occurs  in  Topsell's 
Beasts,  p.  73. 

BULLEN.  The  stalks  of  hemp  after  they  are 
pilled.    Vttr.diaL 

BULLER.  (1)  To  roar.    North, 

(2)  A  deceiver.    {A.'N.) 

The  lefhte  ct  of  fait  bulUrt, 

That  makes  thaim  or  with  werke  veree. 

Hompolt,  MS.  Bttwm»  p.  7* 
The  Mxte  case  ea  of  fals  buUer», 
Bath  that  tham  inaket  and  that  tham  wen. 

MS,  Coit.  Ftpas,  A.  Iii.  f.  161. 

BULLERAND.    Weltering. 

BULL-FACES.  Tufts  of  coarse  grass.  North. 
Called  also,  bull-fronts. 

BULL-FEIST.    A  puff.baU.    Eoit. 

BULLFINCH.    A  stupid  fellow.    North, 

BULL-HEAD.    A  tadpole.     Cheth, 

BULL-HEADS.  The  curled  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
forehead  of  a  woman. 

BULLIES.    Round  pebbles.    South. 

BULLIMUNO.  A  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and 
vetches.  See  Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  38; 
Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  330. 

BULL-IN-THE-PARK.  A  chad's  game,  per- 
haps the  same  as  frog-in-the-middle. 

BULLIONS.  Hooks  used  for  ftstening  the  dress ; 
buttons ;  studs ;  embossed  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  Elyot  translates  ^iiZZb,*' a  bullion  sette 
CA  the  cover  of  a  booke,  or  other  thynge ;" 
and  a  similar  explanation  in  v.  Umbilieua, 
** Bullyon in  a womans girdle, ehu" Palsgrave. 
*'  Bullions  and  ornaments  of  plate  engraven  {' 
a  bullion  of  copper  set  on  bridles  or  poitrels 
for  an  ornament,"  Baret's  Alvearie,  1580. 
"  Bullions  for  purses,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675, 
p.  29.    Hence  the  term  came  to  be  used  for  a 
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pair  of  hose  or  doublets  ornamented  with 

bullions. 
BULL-JUfi.    The  fish  miller'S'thumb.    Derby. 
BULL-JUMPINGS.  A  kind  of  porridge.  North. 
BULL.KNOB.    Same  as  btdUjub,  q.  y. 
BULL-NECK.     "  To  tumble  a  buU-neck,"  to 

place  the  bands  under  the  thighs,  and  the  head 

on  the  ground  between  the  feet,  and  tumble 

over.     Yorkth, 
BULLOCK.    To  bully.    North, 
BULLOCKS.     Any  fatting  cattle.    Noff,     A 

bullock  is,  properly  speaking,  a  calf  in  the  se- 
cond year. 
BULLS.    The  stems  of  hedge-thoms.    Also, 

transverse  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 

of  harrows  are  set. 
BULLS-AND-COWS.    The  flower  of  the  arvm 

maeulatum,     Var.  dial. 
BULL-SEO.    A  gelded  bulL    North. 
BULLS-EYES.    A  kind  of  coarse  sweetmeat. 
BULL'S-FEATHER.    To  stick  a  buU's-feather 

in  one's  cap,  to  make  him  a  cuckold. 
And  this  same  hufBng  Ironglde 
Stuck  a  ^U**-/bath€r  in  hit  cap. 

Cotum's  Work;  1794,  p  834. 

BULL'S-FOREHEAD.  The  turfy  air-grass. 
North. 

BULL'S. NECK.    A  gnidge.    Devon. 

BULL'S-NOON.    Midnight.    Etut. 

BULL'S-PINK.    A  chaffinch.     North. 

BULL-STANG.  A  dra«;on.fly.  North,  Also, 
an  upright  stake  in  a  hedge. 

BULL-STONE.    A  kind  of  sandstone.  Yorkuh. 

BULL-TROUT.  A  large  species  of  trout,  pecu- 
liar to  Northumberland. 

BULL-WEEK.  The  week  before  Christmas,  in 
which  the  work-people  at  Sheffield  push  their 
strength  to  the  utmost,  allowing  themselves 
scarcely  any  rest,  and  earning  more  than  usual 
to  prepare  for  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of 
Christmas. 

BULL-WORKS.    Boisterous  behaviour.    We9t. 

BULLY.  (1)  A  companion,  a  familiar  term  of 
address,  as  BuUy  Jack,  Butty  Bob,  &c,  for- 
merly in  very  common  use,  and  not  quite  ob- 
solete in  the  provinces,  where  butty  is  perhaps 
now  more  generally  heard.  Bully-Bottom,  a 
term  applied  to  a  courtesan,  and  hence  an  equi- 
voque in  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 
which  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mentators. Cole  has  some  remarks  on  this 
word  in  MS.  Addit.  5852.  p.  85. 

^2)  A  parlour,  or  small  room.    Etut, 

(3)  To  boil.     Arch.  xxx.  405. 

BULLYNE.    To  boiL    Prompt.  Parv. 

UULLYNG.     Swelling ;  bubbling.     Huloet. 

BULLY-ROCK.  Explained  by  Miege,  unfaujp 
brave.  The  term  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and 
is  also  spelt  buUy-rook. 

BULSE.    A  bunch,     l^orth, 

BULT.  (1)  Built;  dwelt. 

(2)  A  sifting  cloth.  See  Ord.  and  Escalations, 
p.  103.  Also,  to  sift,  Hartahome's  Met.  Tales, 
p.  4  7.  Bultinfforhe,  the  tub  or  chest  in  which 
ibe  operation  of  sifting  was  performed.    But- 


ter, a  bag  for  fine  meal,  Ord  and  Reg.  p.  70 
buUe-pooJte  or  buiatarre^  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  55. 

BULTLB.    Bran.    North, 

BULVER.    To  increase  in  bulk.    Eiut, 

BULWARK.    A  rampart. 

BULWORKS.  Part  of  the  armour,  used  to  pre- 
vent  the  thighs  of  the  wearer  from  being  chafed 
by  the  pieces  that  terminated  just  alK>ve  the 
knee.    Meyriek. 

BUM.  (1)  By  my.     Weet, 

(2)  To  strike ;  to  beat.     N^rth. 

(3)  To  spin  a  top.  North,  Also,  to  rash  with 
a  murmuring  sound.  Any  humming  noiae  ia 
called  a  ^tmi.    Cf.  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  55. 

(4^  To  dun.     Var.  dial 

(5 )  A  bum-bailiff.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  child's  term  for  drink.  $ee  Huloet  and 
Elyot,  in  v.  Bua,  Bummed,  drank.  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  90.  Coles  explains  bumm£df 
tasted,  desired, 

BUMB.    The  game  of  bandy. 

BUMBARD.    Fntuo.    North, 

BUMBARREL.    The  long-taUed  tit 

BUMBASTE.    To  beat,  or  flog.    E9$i* 

BUMBETH.     Sounds.    Skimmer. 

BUMBLE.  (1)  To  muffle  a  belL    E^et. 

(2)  Tq  make  a  hi^mn^ine  noise.  (A.'S.)  Hencft 
bumble-bee,  a  l^umbTe  bee,  BeaHmont  and 
Fletcher,  iv.  72;  bumbutationf  a  humming 
noise. 

3)  A  small  round  stone.     Weatf 

4)  A  confused  he^p.     North, 

5)  To  start  off  quickly.    East. 
BUMBL^-BROTH.    A  curious  term,  occurring 

in  Hawkins'  Engl,  Dram.  iii.  139. 
The  olde  womftn  to  her  payne 
In  audi  a  bumbla-broth  had  Uyne. 

The  Vnhtekie  Vlrmentie, 

BUMBLE-FOOT.    A  thick  heavy  foot.    East. 

BUMBLEKITES.    BUckberries.     Xorth. 

BUMBLE-PUPPY,    The  game  of  nine-holea. 

BUMBLER.    A  humble  bee.     North, 

BUMBLES.  (1)  Rushes.    Unc. 

(2)  A  kind  of  blinkers.     A'orM. 

BUMBLE-STAFF.    A  thick  stick.    North. 

BUM-BOAT.  A  boat  attending  ships  on  their 
cominginto  harbour. to  retail greens,spirit8,  &c. 

BUMBY.  (1)  By  and  bye.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Any  collection  of  stagnant  filth.  Also,  m 
closet  or  hole  for  lumber.    Eaet. 

BUMBYNE.    To  hum.    Prompt,  Parv. 

BUMCARD.  A  card  used  by  dishonest  game- 
sters. See  Melton's  Sixe-Fold  Politician, 
1609,  p.  16;  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  82  ; 
Northbrooke's  Treatise,  1577 ;  Florio,  ed.  161 1 , 
p.  442. 

To  thoee  explnytt  he  ever  dtandi  prf  par'd ; 
A  villaiDe  excellent  at «  bum-eard, 

Rowlnndt*  Humor*  OrMnarie,  n.  d . 

BUMCLOCK.    A  beetle.     North, 
BUMFIDDLE.    A  term  readily  explained  by  its 

first  syllable.     See  Cotton's  Works,   1734. 

p.  227.     So  also,  bumfiddledurodick. 
BUMMER.    A  rambhng  carriage.     North, 
BUMMLE.    To  blunder.     North. 
BUMP.  (1)  To  beat;  also,  a  blow. 
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(2)  To  ride,  without  rising  in  the  stirraps,  on  a 
rough  trotting  hone.    Eoit. 

(3)  The  noise  a  bittern  makes  with  its  bill. 
Hobme,  Ako  to  make  that  noise,  Urry's 
Chancer,  p.  83,  wrongly  explained  in  the 
gjoeiary. 

BUMPING.  Large.  WetL  Also,  a  mode  of 
punishment  in  schools. 

BUMPSY.    Tipsy.     SeeBm^. 

BUMPTIOUS.    Proud ;  arrogant.     Var,  dial 

BUMPY.    Uneven.     Var,  dial 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stnffed  cushions,  worn  by  wo- 
men about  the  hips  to  make  the  petticoats 
swell  out,  answering  the  purpose  of  farthin- 
gales. 

BUN.  (1 )  The  tail  of  a  hare.    KortK 

(2)  A  dry  stalk.     Var.  dioL 

(3)  A  rabbit.     Var,  dial 

{4)  Bound.  North,  See  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
3179;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  36. 

(5)  A  term  of  endearment. 

BUNCH.  (1)  To  beat;  to  strike.  North,  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  506 ;  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  Bngland,  p.  167.  '  To  bend  or  bow 
outwards,  TopseU's  Beasts,  p.  293.  Bunch,  a 
croope  back,  Florio,  in  y.  Go6buto. 

(2)  A  pack  of  cards. 

(3)  A  worthless  woman.    Eatt, 

(4)  A  company  of  teaL 

(5)  The  horn  of  a  young  stag.  See  Blome's 
Gent  Rec  ii.  79. 

BUNCH-BERRIES.     The  fruit  of  the  rulntt 

MtufatUit,     CratwiL, 
BUN-CROW.    A  kind  of  grey  bird  which  is  de- 

structiTC  to  the  com.    Kent, 
BUNCUS.  (1)  A  donkey.  Lmc, 
(2)  A  number  of  people.    Eaat. 
BUNDATION.    Abundance.    Wett, 
BUNDEN.   Bound.   Langtoft,  p.  138.   Bundyn, 
bound,  married,  Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  89. 
But  lo  is  dovtet  than  was  he  vondeD, 
And  laid  bltwene  the  bettei  bundam, 

MS,  HttrL  4180,  f.  13b 

BUNDLE.  (1)  A  low  woman.    Var,  dioL 

(2)  To  set  off  in  a  hurry. 

BUNDS.    A  species  of  scabious. 

BUNE.    Promptly. 
Thai  was  the  byrde  m  bryghte  with  birdyne  jode  lmn», 
Aad  the  faanie  alther-bctte  of  body  icho  bare. 

M8,  Unetdn  A.  U  17.  f*  S31. 

BUN-FEAST.    A  tea-drinking.    Une, 

BUNG.  (1)  A  pick-pocket.  Also,  a  pocket  or 
purse.    See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iiL  152. 

(2)  A  heap  or  cluster.    North, 

BUNGAY-PLAY.  A  simple  straightforward  way 
of  playing  the  game  of  whist,  by  leading  all  the 
winning  cards  in  succession,  without  endea- 
▼ouring  to  make  the  best  of  the  hand.   East. 

BUNG-DOCK.    AcurtaiL    Ea»t. 

BUNGEB.     Short  and  squat    Somerset, 

BUNGBRSOME.    Clumsy.    Berkth, 

BUNGY.    Intoxicated.    Bede, 

BUN-HEDGE.    A  hedge  made  of  twisted  sticks. 


BUN  HORNS.    Briars  bored  to  wind  yarn  on, 
used  bv  woollen  weavers.    Lane. 


BUNKS.    The  wild  succory.   Eaat. 
BUNNED.     Shrunk.     Dortet, 
BUNNEL.    Adriedhemp-stalk.    Cumb. 
BUNNY.  (1)  A  smaU  swelling.    Eatt, 

A  kind  of  drain.    Hante, 

A  rabbit.     Var,  dial 
BUNNY-MOUTH.    The  snap-dragon.    Surrey. 
BUNT.  (1)}  The  middle  part  of  a  saU,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  bag  to  receive  the  wind. 

I  perocavc  men  mutt  not  fo  to  tea  without  vylala, 
lo  hope  to  have  flytng  fjrahei  to  break  ther  doms 
agayntt  the  hunt  of  the  aayle.  MS,  Addlt,  AO08. 

To  run  like  a  rabbit.    North, 

To  raise ;  to  rear,  or  spring.    Oxon, 

To  push  with  the  head.    W'eet. 

Smut  in  com.     Var.  dioL 

To  sift    Somerset, 
BUNTER.    A  bad  woman.    East, 
BUNTING.  (1)  Sifting  flour.     fVest, 
(2)  Mean  and  shabby.    East. 
hS  A  large  piece  of  timber.    North, 

(4)  A  game  among  boys,  played  with  sticks,  and 
a  small  piece  of  wood  cut  lengthways.    Line, 

(5)  A  shrimp.     Kent, 

(6)  A  term  of  endearment 

(7)  The  wood-lark. 
BUNYS.    Blows? 

Gret  men  forsake  here  housen  ful  timyt,  gret 
wrethe,  deth  of  kyngyi,  voydyng  otlmn^s,  fallyng  i»f 
bancria.  jr&  HarU  83^U.  f .  72. 

BUR.  (1)  A  blow ;  force,  or  violence. 
(2)  Florio  translates  Boechina,  '<  that  stalke  or 
necke  of  a  bullet  which  in  the  casting  remaines 
in  the  necke  of  the  mould,  called  of  our  gun- 
ners the  bur  of  the  bullet." 
S3^  Sweet-bread  of  a  calf.    Var,  dial, 
4)  A  stop  for  a  wheel.    North,    Heywood  ap- 
parently uses  this  meaning  of  the  word  meta- 
phoricslly  in  his  Iron  Age,  1G32,  sig.  H,^  or 
perhaps  burr  (2). 

(5)  A  halo  round  the  moon.     Var,  dioL 

(6)  A  whetstone  for  scythes. 

(7)  A  rabbit  burrow.    Dorset, 

(8)  But     Yorksh. 

BURATO.    A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

BURBLE.  (1)  To  bubble.  Burbly,  bubbling, 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  181 ;  burbely,  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  215 ;  burbyll^  ib. 
p.  150 ;  burbley,  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  88 ;  bur^ 
belynge,  ib.  ii.  4.  Cf.  Lelandi  Itin.  ii.  31 ;  Pals- 
grave, f.  179,  "  I  burbyll  or  spring  up  as  water 
dothe  out  of  a  spring ;  this  water  burbylleth  up 
pretyly;"  Prompt  Parv.  p.  56.  "  Bulla,  a 
burbyl  on  the  water,"  Medulla,  MS.  HarL 

1738,  f.  10. 

And  sum  were  twolle  the  vyveges  ttout. 
As  thoj  here  y5cn  ahulde  burble  out. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  67* 

(2)  A  small  pimple.    JS!s«/. 
BURBOLT.  The  burbot    Brit  BtbL  11. 364.  It 
is  also  in  both  senses  the  same  as  bird-bolt f  q.  t. 
BURCOT.    A  load.    Somerset. 
BURDE.    Behoved ;  need. 

His  dulefulle  dede  burdt  do  me  derei 
And  perche  royne  hertc  for  pure  peteo  t 
For  pete  myne  herte  burde  broke  in  two. 

MS,  UneUn  A.  i.  17.  f.  M, 
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BURDEN-BAND.    Ahay-band.    North. 

BURDES.    Beards. 

BUUDIS.    A  tournament.    Burdised,  jusitd  ui 

a  tournament. 
BURDON.    A  staff.    See  Bourdon, 
Saber  tmote  Aieapart  there 
Wytb  hyt  burdim  yn  the  lirette. 

MS.  Omiob.  Ff .  IL  38,  f.  181. 

BURDONE.    The  burden  of  a  song. 

BURDOUN.  The  base  in  music.  (A.-N.)  See 
Chaucer,  Cant  T.  675,  4163 ;  Tundale,  p.  61. 
The  latter  reference  confirms  Tyrwhitt's  ex- 
planation, which  is  seemingly  doubted  by 
Todd,  p.  325. 

BURE.    A  bower  or  chamber. 

BUREDELY.    Forcibly ;  swiftly. 

BURBLE.    The  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

BURET.    A  drinking  vessel.    Test.  Vet  p.  241. 

BUREWEN.    To  protect    {J.-S.) 

BURFORD.  A  Burfort  bait,  **  when  one  sippe 
or  drinks  but  part,  they  still  fill  his  cupp  un- 
till  he  drinketh  all,"  HoweU,  p.  20. 

BURGAGE.  Lands  or  tenements  in  towns, 
held  by  a  particular  tenure,    (if  .-iV.) 

BURGANET.  A  species  of  helmet  See  Firrt 
Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  113;  Holinshed, 
Hist  EngL  p.  185 ;  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  65, 
71 ;  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age,  sig.  E.  iL  Some- 
times contracted  to  bwrgant. 

BURGASE.    A  burgess.  (^.-&) 

SURGE.    A  bridge. .  Oxon. 

BURGEN.  To  bud ;  to  blossom.  See  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  128 ;  Ashmole's  Theat  Chem. 
Brit  p.  273;  Elyot,  in  v.  Ago.  Burgeon^ 
a  bud,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  206,  337; 
kurgeantf  Harrison's  Description  of  England, 
p.  242;  burgyontt  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 

p.  56.  (i#.-M) 

And  therof  tpning  ovt  of  the  rote 
A  bmrgon  that  was  feyreand  twote. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  SB,  f.  1S9. 

BURGHE.  A  hillock  or  barrow.  Also,  a  town 
or  liorough.  It  is  likewise  the  same  as  bargh^ 
a  barrow  hog.  "Breden  as  burghe  twytif** 
satirically  alluding  to  the  incapability  of  glut- 
tons, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  34. 

BURGOOD.    Yeast    Norf. 

BURGULLIAN.  A  bully,  or  braggadocio.  See 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  i.  112. 

BURIEL.    A  burying-place.    (A,'S.) 

BURJONEN.  To  bud,  or  spring,  (i^..i^r.)  See 
Burgen.  Burjoun,  a  bud.  "As  a  bwjoum 
oute  of  a  stok  growynge,"  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 
134,  f.  14.    Cf.  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  199. 

|Aud  he  made  ech  herbe  of  the  feeld  bifore  that  it 
bittinwn^t,  for  the  Lord  God  hadde  not  reyned  on 
enhe.  WUktUfh,  MS.  Bodt.  VJ. 

BURKE.     To  bark.     We»t.     Burke,  barked, 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  25. 
BURLAND.  Weltering. 
BURLE.  (1)  A  knot  or  bump.    See  Topsell's 

Hist  Beasts,  p.  250.    Also,  to  take  away  the 

knots  or  impure  parts  from  wool  or  cloth. 

**  Deigtiamare  ve§tem,  to  burle  clothe,"  Elyot. 

Cf.  Henick's  Works,  U.  15. 


(2)  The  bom  of  a  young  stag.    See  Howdl'a 

Lex.  Tet  sect  3. 
BURLED.    Armed.    £iHiiiicr. 
BURLET.   A  hood,  or  head  dress.   Itisgloesed 

by  mitrum  and  miteila  in  MS.  Arundel  249, 

f.  88.    **  CalaiUiea,  a  tyre,  burkt  oor  coyfe,  a 

kerchief,  or  a  hood  for  a  woman,''  Elyot  Cf. 

Sharp's  Coy.  Myst.  p.  19     UoUyband,  in  t. 

Calotte.    Jamieson  explains  it.  "  a  standing 

or  stuffed  neck  for  a  gown." 
BURLEY.    The  butt  end  of  the  lance.    See 

HaU,  Hen.  IV.  t  12. 
BURLEY-MAN.     An  officer  chosen  in  conrt- 

leets  to  assist  the  constable.    Kameit, 
BURLIBOUND.    Rough ;  nnwieldiy. 
BURLING.    A  young  ox.    Line. 
BURLING-IRON.     An   instrument   used    in 

burling  doth,  made  similar  to  large  tweeaen, 

but  with  Yery  small  pointa.    Herrick's  Works, 

L52. 
BURLINGS.    Pieces  of  dirty  wool 
BURLOKEST.    Biggest  i  strongest 
BURLY.  (1)  Big;  strong;  dumsy.    See  Kdiq. 

Antiq.  ii.  40;    Stamhortt's  Desc.  Ireland, 

p.  45. 
(2)  Red  and  pimpled.    Somertet. 
BURMAYDENE.  A  chamber-maid.  Pr.Ptn. 
BURN.  (1)  A  man  or  knight  (A.-S.)  See  Piers 

Ploughman,  pp.  341,  346 ;  Le  Bone  Florence 

of   Rome,  884;   Rdiq.  Antiq.  L  123;  Sir 

DegrcYant,  301. 

(2)  A  brook.    North. 

(3)  A  load  or  burden.  North.  See  the  Chester 
Plays,  L  65.  Bum-rope,  a  rope  used  for  car- 
rying a  burden. 

(4)  A  term  at  the  game  of  hide-and-seek,  mean- 
ing to  approach  near  the  object  sought  after. 

(5)  To  waste,  especially  applied  to  time.  "  Wee 
burae  time,"  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632.  To 
bum  daylight,  a  common  phrase  with  the  same 
meaning.  See  the  examples  quoted  by  Nares, 
and  Du  Bartas,  p.  574. 

BURN-BEKING.  Denshering  Und,  homing 
turf  for  its  improYement 

Mr.  Beshop  of  M erton  lint  brought  into  the  MKith 
of  WUtihire  the  improvement  by  bumbOcUtft  Oea- 
•herlng,  about  1830. 

Jubreif'a  WUtM,  A^yal  Ac.  JfSi  pt.  987. 

BURN-COW.    A  spedes  of  beeUe. 

BURNED.    Bomished.   {A..N.) 

BURNELL.  A  name  for  an  ass,  giYcn  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour.  See  the  Chester  Plays, 
i.  84. 

BURNESTE.    Burnished.   (A.-N.) 

BURNET.  (1)  Brown  doth.  (^.-A.)  See  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  226, 4756 ;  Rehq.  Antiq.  iL  108 

(2)  The  herb  pimpemeL 

Of  pympuraolle  to  speke  tbenke  y  ]eC, 
And  Englytch  y<«alkd  is  bmmet. 

BURNEUX.  An  andent  sauce,  made  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  &c 

BURNIE-BEE.    The  lady-bird.   Noif. 

BURNING.  LuesYcnerea.  In  the  original  MS. 
regulations  of  the  stews  in  Southwark,  atiU 
presenred  in  the  Bodleian  Lilinuy,  MS.  e  Mua. 
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t29,  is  the  following,  "  Item  that  no  stue- 
holder  kepe  noo  womman  withyune  his  howg 
that  bath  any  likenea  of  brtnnynge^  but  that 
ahebepatte  out.''  Hardyng,  Supp.  f.  Ill, 
mentiona  a  plague  which  happened  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  called  the 
hmmmg  twemt,  but  thia  has  no  connexion  with 
our  fint  meaning. 

BURNING-OF-THE-HILL.  A  curious  method 
of  ponishing  a  thief,  formerly  practised  by 
miners  on  the  Mendip  hiUs.  The  culprit  was 
shut  up  in  a  butt,  around  which  a  Are  was 
lighted,  whence  he  made  his  escape  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  often  of  course  severely  in- 
jured, but  was  never  more  sufTeredto  work  on 
thehilL 

BURNISH.  To  smooth  or  flatten.  North.  Also 
the  same  as  bamigh,  q.  ▼. 

BURN-STICK.  A  crooked  stick,  on  which  a 
lai|se  piece  of  coal  ia  daily  carried  from  the  pit 
by  each  working  coUier  over  his  shoulder  for 
hia  own  private  use.   North, 

BURN.THE.BISCUIT.    A  chUd*s  game. 

BURNWIN.    A  blacksmith.   North. 

BURR.  (1}  The  broad  ux>n  ring  fixed  on  the 
tilting  lance  just  below  the  gripe,  to  prevent 
the  hand  slipping  back.  See  Hall,  Hen.  lY. 
f.  12 ;  Middleton,  ii.  465. 

(2)  The  prickly  seed  of  the  burdock.  Also  the 
plant  itself,  as  in  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  683. 

(3^  The  blossom  of  the  hop. 

(4)  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  a  hart's  horn. 

(5)  The  lap  of  the  ear. 

BURRAGB.  The  herb  borage,  formerly  put  in 
vrine  to  increase  its  exhilarating  effects.  See 
Gerard,  p.  654.  This  I  suppose  is  what  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Tatler,  burridge. 

BURRATINB.  Some  kind  of  clothing,  men- 
tioned by  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  300. 

BURR-CASTLE.  Newcastle,  so  called  from  the 
huT,  a  particular  sound  made  by  the  natives 
of  that  place  in  pronouncing  the  letter  R. 

BURRISH.    Rough ;  prickly. 

BURROW.  Sheltered  from  the  wind.  Somenet. 

BURRS.  In  armour,  upright  pieces  in  front  of 
thethigha. 

BURR-STONES.  Rough  unhewn  stones. 

BURRYN.    Tobnd.    Pron^t.Paro. 

BURSE.   An  exchange  for  merchants. 

BURSEN.  The  name  of  a  dish,  described  in 
the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 

BURSEN-BELLIED.  Ruptured.  See  Florio, 
ed.  1611,  p.  67 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  55. 

BURST.  To  break.  Also  the  part  past.  See 
Middleton,  t.  412. 

BURSTS.    Loss;  adversity.    (A.'SL) 

BURSTTLL.   A  briaUe.    Pr.Parv, 

BURSTD.    Bruised. 

BURT.  To  press  or  indent  anything.  Someraet, 
Huloet has,  ** bwrt  lyke a ramme, arieto"  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  56. 

BURTCHIN.    Made  of  birch. 

BURTH.  Behoves.  See  Wright's  Anecd.  Lit. 
p.  4.  It  is  wrongly  explained  in  the  Brit. 
Bibl.  iv.  196. 


BURTHEN.  (1)  A  quarter  of  ale. 
(2)  To  press  urgently.    East. 
fiURTHENSOME.    Productive.    North, 
BUR-THISTLE.    The  spear-thistle.     I^orlh. 
BURTLE.    A  sweeting  apple.    North, 
BUR^TREE.    The  elder-tree.    North,    Seetht 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  137. 

Tftk  the  royddM  bsrke  of  the  6iir-lre,  and  aaeU^ 
and  arcgot  tede,  asd  ix.  or  x.  graynet  of  tpourge, 
aad  lethe  thame,  and  do  a  HttUle  hony  thcrto  and 
drynk.  MS.  Uneoliu  Mtd.  f.  981. 

BURTTME.    Birthtime.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  443. 

BURWALL.  A  wall  battered  or  incUned  against 
a  bank.    Yorith. 

BURWE.    To  defend.    (A.-S.) 

BURWGH.    A  castle  or  pakce.    (^.-&) 

BURWHE.    A  circle.    Pr.Parv. 

BURT.  (1)  A  house  or  castle.  (A.-S.)  «  To  thia 
very  daiy,"  says  Miege,  *<  the  chief  house  of  a 
manor,  or  the  lord's  seat,  is  called  bury  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in  Here- 
fordshire." See  also  Blount's  Glossographia, 
ed.  1681,  p.  82. 

(2)  A  rabbit^s  burrow.    South. 

BURYDOKKES.    Burdocks. 

BURYING-A.WIFE.  A  feast  given  by  an  ap- 
prentice at  the  expiration  of  his  articles. 

BUS.  Behoves ;  must.  See  Ywaine  and  Gavrin, 
1085 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  3150 ;  Isumbras,  47 ;  Nu- 
gSB  Poet.  p.  40 ;  and  Blonde.  In  use  in  Skel- 
ton's  time  as  a  provincialism.  **  I  bua  goe  tyll 
bed,"  Merie  Tales,  iL    , 

And  this  laerament  frii*  have  thre  thyngea.  Aae 
ea  aorowe  is  oure  hertc  that  we  hafe  synnede ;  an- 
other ea  opyne  wrrifte  of  roouthe  how  we  hafe  »yn- 
aede.  MS.  Lineoln  A.  i.  17.  f  .  816. 

BUSCAGE.    A  kmd  of  cloth. 

BUSCAYLE.    A  bush. 

Lake  5e  aftyre  evenaang  be  annyde  at  ryghttei 
On  blonkei  by  5one  bnaoayb  by  5one  bly the  stremei. 
Jforie  Arthun,  M8.  Lbteoln,  f.  tt. 

BUSH.  (1)  The  sign  of  a  tavern,  which  informer 
times  was  generally  an  ivy-bush.  "  Good  wine 
draws  customers  without  any  help  of  an  ivy. 
bush,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bon.  The  term  bush  is 
however  applied  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the 
sign  itself,  which  was  fi^uently  ornamented 
with  ivy-leaves,  a  practice  that  began  to  be 
obsolete  about  1660. 

(2)  To  go  about  the  bush,  a  common  proverbial 
expression.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  JUer;  Florio, 
in  V.  Fuadre. 

(3)  To  butt  with  the  head.  We$t.  To  push, 
Vrrfi  Chaucer,  p.  595. 

(4)  The  inner  drde  of  a  wheel  that  encloses  the 
axle-tree.  Also,  to  sheathe  or  enclose,  as  for 
example  to  renew  the  bush  of  a  wheel,  or  to 
put  in  a  new  touch-hole  to  a  gun. 

(5)  To  retreat  from.    South. 

(6)  A  kind  of  beard.  *<  The  bodkin  beard  or 
the  bueh,*'  Lilly's  Endimion,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
CxL 

BUSHETING.  Shooting  out  at  the  roots.  Ghuc, 
Tdsscr,  p.  Ill,  hBMbuthete,  small  shoots  from 
bushes.  Butket,  Spenser,  and  Florio,  in  v. 
Ce^iigHo. 
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fiUSHLOCK.    A  tuft  of  bathes? 

At  nyght  Mr.  Bany»ter  cauled  me  up  to  le  a  oo- 
xnet,  but  yt  was  Veous  with  a  great  fyery  haw  lyke 
a  biuhloek  about  hir.  MS.  Addit,  5008. 

BUSHMENT.  An  ambush.  Sec  Percy's  Rc- 
liques,  p.  25 ;  Skelton,  i.  9 ;  Langtoft,  p.  242  ; 
Sir  Degrcvant,  1681, 1610 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  54. 
Also,  a  thicket,  as  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ire- 
land, p.  169. 

Whenne  thay  come  to  the  alake. 
The  balde  busehetnent  brake. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17*  f<  137' 

BUSHSITHE.    AbiU-hook.    Huloet 
BUSINE.    To  trouble  with  business.    {Fr.) 
BUSINESS.    Trouble.     Var.  dial. 
BUSK.  (1)  A  sort  of  linen  cloth,  apparently  of 

a  coarse  and  common  descMption.    Book  of 

Rates,  1541,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  397. 

(2)  A  piece  of  wood,  or  whalebone,  worn  down 
the  front  of  the  stays  to  keep  them  straight. 
Nares  errs  in  thinking  the  term  obsolete. 

(3)  A  flock  of  sheep.    JEaat. 

(4)  A  bush.  Norih.  (A.-X.)  "  On  bctyth  the 
buaie,  another  bathe  brydde,''  MS.  Douce  52. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  9. 

With  baleful!  buaknt*  ye  hym  bete. 
And  rente  hys  flesche  tto  the  bon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.38,  f.47. 

BUSKEN.  To  bnsk,  go;  to  array,  prepare.  {A.-S.) 

See  Minot,  p.  7. 

Bad  them  Ituake  and  make  them  yare« 
AUe  that  stiff  were  on  atede. 

MB.  HarU  UM,  f.  91. 

BUSKING.    Bushy. 

Thote  farmcrt  that  have  it  growing  in  their 
groundct  doe  keep  the  hay  thereof  for  their  chief 
winter-proTialoa*  and  instead  of  provondcTf  the 
root  b  busking  and  fibrous. 

Aubre^'M  fVUU,  Ro^al  Soe.  MS.  p.  1S4. 

BUSKLE.  To  bustle  about ;  to  move  quickly. 
See  Pilkingtou's  Works,  p.  353 ;  Fratemitye 
of  Vacabondes,  p.  24 ;  Holinshed,  Ouron.  Ire- 
land, p.  80. 

It  is  like  the  tmoldring  fyer  of  mount  Ch>meraf 
which  boyling  long  tyme  with  great  buskUng  m  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  dooth  at  length  burst  out  with 
violent  rage.  Oratium  o/Artanta,  1555. 

BUSK  .POINT.    The  lace,  with  iU  tag,  which 

secured  the  end  of  the  busk.    Naret, 
BUSKY.    Woody; bushy.    North. 

1  will  go  seeke  him  in  the  btukp  groves. 

Woman  in  the  Moana,  1597. 
BUSMER.    See  Bismare, 

And  lauje  us  a  bitsmer  a  skora. 
In  gret  sklandre  us  brynge. 

MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Qren.  Sf. 

BUSS.  (1)  A  calf.     West. 

(2)  To  kiss.     Var.  dial 

(3)  To  butt,  or  strike  with  the  head.  Floriohas, 
"  Acceffdre^  to  lnu»e  or  beake  as  a  hog  doth.*' 

(4)  A  large  pitcher.    Devon. 
B USSARD.    A  great  drinker. 

BUSSE.  A  kind  of  fishing-boat.  (Dut.)  See 
Langtoft,  p.  149 ;  FairholtV  Pageants,  p.  40. 

BUSSED.  Laid  in  ambush.  "  Bvsaed  beside 
the  flom,"  Langtoft,  p.  187. 

BUSSES.  Hoops  for  the  top  of  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon.   North, 


BUSSOCK.    A  thick  fat  peraon.     JTarw. 

BUST.  (1)  A  tar  mark  on  sheep.  North,  Thii 
may  be  the  meaning  of  tarre  bofftte  in  Chester 
Plays,  i.  121,  125,  although  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  Bodl.  MS.  reads  tar-box. 

(2)  Kissed. 

BUSTED.    Burst.     Weat. 

BUSTER.    A  loaf.     Var.  dial 

BUSTIAN.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  mentioned 
in  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  29 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii. 
398 ;  Harrison'sDescription  of  England,  p.  163. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  asyW/um.  See  Jamie- 
son,  Supp.  L  l65. 

BUSTOUS.    SeeBoM/ottt. 

BUSY.    To  be  active.    {A.-N.) 

BUSY-GOOD.    A  meddling  person.    We$t. 

BUT.  (1)  Apecttliar  kind  of  conical  basket  used 
in  the  river  Parret  for  catching  salmon. 

i2)  A  cast ;  a  throw. 
3)  Contended;    struggled  with    each    other. 
Havelok,  1916. 

(4)  A  flounder  or  plaice*  North.  "  Butte  fyssbe, 
ptye"  Palsgrave,  f.  22.  See  Harrison's  De- 
scription  of  England,  p.  224 ;  Havelok,  759 ; 
Howard  Household  Books,  p.  120.   (IhU.) 

(5)  Without ;  unless.  Nares  has  it,  "  otherwise 
than."  Cf.  Palsgrave,  f.  466. 

(6)  A  piece  of  groimd,  portion  of  a  garden,  &c. 
Also,  the  thick  or  fleiiiy  root  of  a  plant,  e.  g. 
a  potato  or  turnip,  said  to  be  large  or  small 
in  the  but  Hence  the  verb  but,  to  grow  or 
swell  ont.     North, 

7)  A  shoemaker's  knife.    North, 
S)  A  buttock  of  beef.     Wett. 

9)  Any  large  vessel  or  cart.    Devon, 

10)  Strong  leather.     North. 

(11)  "  But  and  ben,"  the  outer  and  inner  ^lart- 
ment,  where  there  are  only  two  rooms.  North,. 
12^  A  hassock.    Devon. 

13)  A  bee-hive.    Evmoor, 

14)  Suddenly.    Devon. 
(15)  A  kind  of  cap.     North, 
IigS  Rough ;  ragged.    North, 

(17)  To  exchange  or  barter.     Craven, 

BUT-BOLT.  The'  strong,  onbarbed  arrow  naed 
by  the  citizens  in  shooting  at  the  butt.  See 
Ford's  Works,  u.  479. 

BUTCHE.    TokilL    North. 

BUTE.    Help;  remedy. 

BUT-GAP.    A  hedge  of  pitched  toil    Devon, 

BUTH.    Be;  are.    (^.-A) 

BUTLANDS.    Waste  ground.    £»/. 

BUTLER.  A  housekeeper.  North,  Butler's- 
grace,  without  any  ceremony. 

BUT-SHOT.  The  distance  an  arrow  will  fly. 
Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  31. 

BUTT.  A  boat.  Tempest,!.  2.  If  ^«//,  which 
is  merely  an  old  form  of  the  word,  is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  can  only  be  in  this  sense.  Botte^ 
Chester  Plays,  L  54. 

BUTTAL.  (1)  A  bittern.    South. 

(2)  A  comer  of  ground.    North. 

BUTTEN.    TofaU? 

The  knight  donward  gan  butten, 

Amidward  the  hozs  gutteii..^r<Aoiir«iidir«rliii«p.l9[^ 
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BinTER-AND-EGOS.    The  daffodil.    Weit 
BUTTER-BOX.    A  Dutchman.    This  cant  term 

if  found  in  Miege. 
BUTTER-BUMP.    A  bittern.    North. 
BUTTER-DAISY.    The  white  ox-eye. 
BUTTERED-ALE.  Ale  boiled  with  lump  sugar, 

butter,  and  apice.    Salop, 
BUTTER-FINGERED.    SUppAy.     Var.diaL 
BUTTER-MIT.    A  small  tub  in  which  newly- 

made  butter  is  washfed.    Wett, 
BUTTER-PRINT.    A  child.     This  cant  term 

occurs  twice  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher. 
BUTTEIUPUMPS.    The  otary  of  the  yellow 

water  lilj.     Donet, 
BUTTER-SHAG.    A  slice  of  bread  ahd  butter. 

North. 
BUTTEIUTEETH.    The  two  middle  incisors  in 

front  of  the  upper  jaw.    See  Dodsley,  i.  239. 
HU  two  \omtx  hutter'tetUh  stryke  up  qiiyte  throe 

hb  tnowt  as  thde  they  il^er  riveted.  MS.  Addiu  5908. 

BUTTER-WHORE.  A  scold.  "  They  scold 
like  so  many  iutter-whoret  or  oyster-women 
at  Billinsgate,"  Howell,  p.  20. 

BUTTERY-HATCH.  A  half-door  between  the 
buttery  or  kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  colleges 
and  old  mansions.  Also  called  a  buttery-bar, 
Twelfth  Night,  L3i  Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 
i  113.  There  was  a  small  ledging  or  bar  on 
this  hatch  to  rest  the  tankards  on. 

BUTTILLARY.    Abutttoy. 

BUTTING-IRON.  An  instrument  used  for  peel- 
ing bark  froni  trees.    North. 

BUTTOCK.    A  common  strumpet 

BUTTON.  (1)  A  small  cake.    East, 

(2)  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect.     fVest. 

(3)  A  bod.  East.  See  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  210^  "  three  score  leaYcs 
growing  upon  one  button,"  qu.  part  of  the 
stalk. 

(4)  To  shat  ap.    Oxim. 
BUTTON-NAILS.    Boundheaded  nails. 
BUTTONS.     Sheep's  dung.    Devon.    His  taU 

makes  buttons,  i.  e.  he  is  in  great  fear,  a  phrase 
occurring  in  Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  209,  276 ; 
Yorkahire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  87. 

BUTTRICE.  A  fsrrier's  tool  used  in  shoeing 
horaes  to  pan  the  hoofk 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used  for  shoot- 
ing at  butta,  formed  without  a  barb,  so  as  to 
stkk  into  the  butts,  and  yet  to  be  easily  ex- 
tracted.   Naret. 

BUTTY.    A  companion  or  partner  in  any  work. 
Var.  dioL 

BUTURE.    The  bittern.    North. 

BUTYNB.    Booty.    Palsgrave,  f.  313. 

BUYER    A  gnat.    North, 

BUVIDLY.    Stout  made.    North, 

BUXOM.  Obedient.  (^.-5.)  And  hence,  meek, 
or  humble. 

BUYEDE.    Bowed.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  475. 

BUZ.    A  report  or  rumour. 

BUZZ.  To  empty  a  bottle  of  wine  in  carousing ; 
to  drink. 


BUZZARD.  (1)  A  coward. 

(2)  A  moth  that  flies  by  night.  See  the  Craven 
Glossary.  Nares  wrongly  explains  it  a  beetle 
Buzze-flies,  Florio,  p.  69. 

BUZZOM.    Very  red.    Devon. 

BWON.    See  Boun, 

BY.  (1)  In.  (A,.S,)  "  By  the  moiwe,"  in  the 
morning,  or  day-time.  "  By  his  life/'  in  his 
lifetimfei  "  By  and  by,"  exactly,  distinctly, 
in  order  one  after  the  other.  See  Todd'- 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  p.  325«  For,  Kyng  All 
saunder,  3174.  <<  By  tha,"  with  that.  Weber 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  sunse  oiqf;  to  know 
nothing  by  a  person,  to  know  no  ill  of  him,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  abie.    (^.-A) 

Scho  uyd,  trftytoure,  thoU  ulk  &y/ 
How  wu  thou  swa  hftrdy, 

MS*  Une,  A, \.l7,t.  133, 

(3)  A  bee.  See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  88 ; 
Skelton's  Works,  ii.  112. 

(4)  A  bracelet ;  a  collar.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9, 
**  dextrotirium,  a  by  of  golde  anomyng  the 
ryght  arme '"  Sir  Degrevant,  556. 

(6)  To  abide.  See  the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard 
III.,  p.  57,  repr.  Perhaps  a  misprint  in  the 
original  for  byd,  which  occurs  in  Torrent  of 
Portugal,  p.  44. 

(6)  To  buy.  See  Langtoft,  p.  116 ;  Rom.  of  me 
Rose,  7159. 

(7)  Be;  continue.     Heame, 

(8)  A  by-place.  Florio  translates  bureUa,  "  a 
by  or  darkfe  corner."  He  apparently  gives 
another  meaning  to  it  in  v.  Masadre,  "  to  play 
or  cast  at  the  by,  at  hazard  or  gresco." 

(9)  Be8ido9.    Northumb, 

(10)  The  point  or  mark  from  which  boys  emit 
the  marbles  or  taws.    York»h, 

BYAR.  A  cow-house.    North,    Douce,  in  his 
MS.  papers,  calls  the  field  near  the  bi/at  the 
byerleys, 
BYBBE  Y.    A  kind  of  herb.    See  Chester  Phxys, 

L  119,  where  the  Bodl.  MS.  reads  tibbie, 
BY-BLOW.  A  bastard.  See  J.  Cleaveland  Re- 
vived, 1660,  p.  187 ;  Howell,  sect.  24 ;  Beau- 
mont and  Iletcher,  vii.  185.  I  am  doubtful 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  last 
instance. 
BY-CALLE.    To  accuse.    (ji.-S,) 

Thanne  at  Syr  Mador  loudeste  ipake. 

The  queue  of  tretoun  to  b^-eaih, 
Comyv  Syr  Launcelot  du  Lake 
Rydaod  ryght  in  thehalle. 

MS,  HarKaaaa,  f.ios. 
BYCHSCHOPE.    A  bishop. 
BY-CLAGGEDE.    Besmeared.     Gaw, 
BYCOKET.    An  ornament  for  the  head.    See  a 
document  dated  1513  in  the  Archneologia, 
xxvi.  398. 
BYDAGGED.    Splashed.     Weber, 
BYDANDE.    Bearing? 

And  ye,  ler  Gye,  a  thonsande, 
Bolde  men  and  wele  b^dande, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  1 38. 
BYDDING.    Abiding.     Skinner, 
BYDE.    Abode ;  dwelling. 
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BYDRYVEN.    To  commit  evil.     Caxion. 

BYDWONGEN.    CompeUed ;  forced    Cojrton. 

BYE.     A  boy.    Pron^t.  Pan. 

BYEBE.    AdweUing.    jfsk. 

B  YE-BOOTINGS.  The  flnest  kindof  bran.  North. 

BYED.  "  They  byed  on  hym,"  MS.  Cantab. 
Ff.  ii.  38,  £.  103.    Perhapa  an  error  for  cryed. 

BYEN.    Be.    Table  Book,  p.  147. 

BYER.  A  shrine.  This  is  apparently  the  mean- 
ing in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  248.  See  Heame's  Glos- 
sary, in  T.  ByerSf  buyers,  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
f.  10. 

BYERLAWS.  The  townships  of  Ecclesall  and 
Brightside  are  so  called.  The  appellation  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Byerlaw  courts, 
formerly  held  there.  See  the  Hallamshire 
Glossary,  p.  17. 

BYET.    Work  not  finished.    North. 

BYETH.    Be.    (A.^S.) 

BY.FAR.   Much.    Var.dial 

BYFFE.    Beef.  Prompt.  Parv. 

BY-FOUNDE.  Found  out ;  discovered.  Heame. 

BY-FRUITS.  AccordingtoKennett,MS.Lansd. 
1033,  "  those  wens  or  humid  bubbles  which 
insects  raise  upon  vegetables,  wherein  they 
lodge  their  egge  and  produce  their  young,  are 
caird  dy./ruit8." 

BYGABBED.   Deceived.    Rob.  GIuuc.  p.  458. 

BYGAGED.    Mad ;  bewitched.   ExTnoor. 

BYGATES.  Spoil;  plunder.   Weber. 

BYGET.   Occasioned ;  promised.   Heame, 

BYGGERE.   A  buyer.   Maundetfile. 

BY-GOLD.  Tinsel  Cotgrave  has,  *'  Orpel,  sil- 
ver  and  by-yold,  a  kind  of  leafe-tinne  used  in 
the  silvering  over  of  trifles  for  children." 

BYGORN.    A  goblin.   North. 

BYGYNG.   Beginning.    Heame. 

BYHANGGID.   Hanged  up. 

Y  thull  be  b^hani^  by  all  right  and  reason. 

MS.  Latfd.418,r.a. 

BYHEFDED.   Beheaded.    Heame. 
BYHETER.   A  surety.    Wicktife. 
BYHOREDE.    Committed  adultery  against. 

For  thou  haste  bifhorede  my  lorde. 

Thou  salle  hafe  wonderynge  In  the  worlde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  190. 

BYHOVE.   To  advantage.    Chaucer. 

BYHT.   Beeth.    Ritton. 

BY-JAPEN.    To  mock;  to  ridicule.    (ji.-S.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  386,  453;  and 

Beft^e. 
BY-JEN.    By  St.  John.    North. 
BYKER.   A  beaker  cup.   Prompt.  Parv. 
BYLACE.    Caught;  beset.  (A.-N.) 
BYLAND.    A  peninsula.    This  term  seems  to 

have  been  introduced  by  Harrison,  Description 

of  Britaine,  p.  30. 
BYLAY.    Belonged.    **  Aa  to  hjm  by  lay,"  Roh. 

Glouc.  p.  421. 
BY.LAYNE.    Lain  with.   (A.^S.)   SeeRitson's 

Songs,  L  67 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1119. 
He  slepyd  nevyr  be  hur  tyde. 
Nor  hath  hur  not  6y4ayfie. 

Le  Bunt  Flormee  9if  R^me,  1071. 

BY-LEMAN.   A  second  lover  or  gallant.    See 


Octovian,  119, 129.   It  was  anciently  believed 
that  twins  could  not  be  the  genuine  oflTsprioig 
of  one  man,  a  notion  there  alluded  to. 
BYLEWYN.    To  remain;  to  stay.    (-^.-5L) 
BYLIS.    Boils;  ulcers.    Wieklife. 
BYLLEN.     To  peck  with  the  bilL    Prrn^i. 

Parv. 
BYLLERNB.   A  kindof  water-plant,  traoalated 

by  bertUa  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  36. 
BYLLYNE.  To  use  a  spade  or  mattock.  PrompU 

Parv. 
BY-LOU.  Uughedat  Rob.  Ghue. 
BYLUFFEDE.    Beloved. 
BY-MATTERS.    Irrelevant  circumstances.  See 

Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  31. 
BYME.  Skinner  refers  to  Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  38, 
for  this  word,  which  appears  to  be  merely  by 
me.  MS.  Bodl.  294  has  the  same  reading.  He 
was  misled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  the 
rhyme.  See,  however,  the  example  quoted 
under  AlkymiMtre;  and  gloss,  to  Urry's 
Chaucer,  in  v.  Ahmth. 

So  wolle  I  Doujt  that  eny  tyme 
Be  locte  of  that  thou  haat  do  Cy  me 

MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134.  f .  101. 
For  deth  cam  so  In  haate  bp  me 
Ere  I  hadde  therto  eny  tyme. 

Oower,  M8.  Omtaft.  f .  M. 

BY-MOLEN.  Tospot;tostaui.  (A.'S.) 
BYMOWE.    To  mock.  ApoL  LoU. 
BYMYNSTER.   To  administer. 

In  every  thinge  to  hit  wUle  obeye. 

And  bym^nater  unto  his  volunte. 

Legate,  M8.  Soc  Jntif.  IM,  1. 14. 

BYN.  Within.  Ritson. 

BYNAME.   To  nick-name. 

BYNDE.  The  woodbine.   Prompt.  Parv. 

BYNDERES.     Binders;    robbers    who    bind. 

HaveioA. 
BYNE.  (1)  Malt   Cambr. 
(2)  A  bin,  a  manger,  according  to  Mr.  Utterson, 
but  more  probably  a  corruption  cipyne.     See 
Syr  Tryamoure,  160. 
BYNNY.   A  kind  of  pepper.  CdwelL 
BY-NOMEN.  Taken  away.  {A.-S.) 
BY-NOW.  A  short  time  ago.   Weet. 
BYNTE.    Bound. 

He  drynketh  the  wyn,  but  at  taste 

The  wyn  drynketh  him,  and  bpnte  him  (kste. 

Gower,  MS.  Sue.  Aniui.  lU.  f.  1/7- 
He  takcth,  he  kepeth,  he  halte,  he  bjmtti. 
That  lj$tet  is  to  He  the  fiynte.         Ibid.  f.  IM. 

BYOFTHE.   Behoof;  profit.    Rob.Gioue. 

BYON.    A  quinsy.    North. 

BY-PAST.    Past  by.    North. 

BY-PLOT.  A  small  piece  of  ground  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place. 

These  dales  works  are  not  Imploied  upon  those 
waies  that  lead  from  market  to  market,  but  ech 
surveior  amendeth  such  bp-pliitt  and  lanes  as  tceme 
best  for  his  owne  commodlUe,  and  more  eaaie  passage 
unto  his  fields  and  pastures. 

HarrUon's Deteriptianiff  Britam*,  p.  114. 

BYQUIDE.    Bequest 

Hys  bpquidg  in  thys  manere  he  made  byvore  hys  deth 

Rob.GUmc.p.3»l 

BYRDE.   Glossed  «  moste." 
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For  loUie  lo  bym  Syrrf«, 

Fn  he  was  •  merveylut  byrdc 

U8.Hari,im»t.97' 
BTKDING.  A  burden?  (A.-S.)  It  is  explained, 
"  pimying,  gamboling/'  Townelej  Mytt.  p.  79. 
BTRDUNE.    A  burden.  Prompt,  Pan, 
BTRE.   The  stump  of  a  tree.  North,  \ 

BTRETrjTHB.    BereaYeth.    See  the  Chron. 

Yilodan.p.113. 
BTRETNTNOE.  Burning.  Heame. 
BTRIDEN.    Boned.    WiekUfe. 
BTRKTN.    Breaking.    ToumeUy  Mytt. 
BTRLAKIN.    A  fiuniliar  dimlnutiTe  of  ly  eur 

Lady,  often  introduced  in  old  plays. 
BTKNSTON.    Brimstone.    Sielton, 
BT-EONNE.   Run  over.    (A.-S,) 
He  food  Rymenild  tlttynde* 
Aad  wd  tore  wepynde* 
So  whyt  lo  the  Kmne 

Mid  tenet  al  bjf-nmn«m  Ktfng  Horn,  892. 

BTRYNE.   Tobuiy.    Prongft.Parv 
BYS.    Be.    frtotf, 

BYSCHELLE.    A  bushel.  Pron^t,  Parv, 
BTSCHYPRYCHE.      A  bishopric     Pro^t, 


BYSCUTE.    Biscuit.  Prompt,  Paro. 
BYS3fALOW.  The  holyhock.a  plant.  See  an  old 
book  of  medical  receipts,  MS.  BodL  59K 
ad  fin.  . 

BY^MOKEDE.    Covered  with  smoke.  {A^-S,) 
And  thaaoe  me  thoghte  the  berellcs  brakke.  and 
thare  vmote  owte  tvylke  a  smoke,  that  it  alle  ty. 
— oJrwfe  tbame  that  was  abowte. 

M8.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17-  f.  SM. 

BYSOM.  Blind.  (A.-S.)  See  Biten.  This  form 
occurs  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  238,  the  burden  of 
a  ballad  being,  "for  now  the  iysom  ledys 
the  blynde." 

BYSPYNO.  Confirmation.  Another  form  of 
.HaJkapprng,  q.  ▼.  Cotgraye  says  bitptag  is  the 
Tulgar  mode  of  speaking  the  word,  in  v. 
Coi^rmatUm, 

3et  woUe  y  make  reladon 

Of  the  conflrmacion. 

That  by  Cnglyidie  menyng 

Ys  called  the  bif»p^g-  MS,  Gravet  07. 

The  fame  ootraagc  ynne  alle  thyng, 

Yt  yn  the  chlldyi  bw^g*  IMd, 

BYSSI.    Soon;  readfly? 

Sirth  quod  the  stivarde  anooo, 
Al  tf«i<  acfaal  X  fynde  coo. 

Wrighft  SneH  8ag9»,  p.  64. 

BYSSINE.    Fine  silk.    Wiekl^e. 

B  YST.   Prayest   See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  337,  where 

the  Heralds'  College  MS.  reads  biddett. 
BYSTB.    A  temporary  bed  used  by  hop-driers 


and  maltiten  to  rest  on  in  the  night,  and  at 

other  times  when  tending  their  fires.  Suues. 

BYSYLIERE.    More  busy ;  more  attentive.    It 

is  translated  by  attentiut  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  l  8. 

BYSYSCHYPPE.    Activity. 

Waft  hast  thou  do  off  b^a^teh^ppt. 
To  loT*  and  to  ladysehyppe. 

jr&  Owilaft.  Ff.  1. 9,  f.  S. 
BYT.    Bite.    JHtmrn. 

BYTACK.    A  fitfm  taken  in  addition  to  another 
farm,  and  on  which  the  tenant  does  not  reside. 
Her^fi^rdih. 
BY-TAIL.    The  right  handle  of  a  plough.    Var. 

diaL 
BYTE.  (1)  A  morsel;  a  bit    (A.'S.) 
(2)  To  cut,  as  a  sword,  or  any  instrument.    See 
Tundale,  p.  24 ;  Eglamour,  491. 

Ther  was  no  knyfe  that  wolde  bym  byte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  it  38,  f.  68. 
Oye.  wyth  hyi  owne  bande, 
Defendyd  hym  with  hys  axe  bytand§.  IbU.  f.  180 
Bot  thofe  be  rade  sever  so  faste. 
His  DobiUe  spereoo  hym  he  braste. 
It  wold  nott  Id  hym  ^t. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  141. 

BYTH.  (1)  Is;shallbe.    {A^S.) 
(2)  Bite.     Cov.Mytt. 
BY-THE-WALLS.    Unburied.   EoMt. 
BYTOC.    Committed.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  183. 
BYTTE.    A  bottle ;  a  flagon.    fFarw. 
BYTYLLE.    A  beetle.    Prompt.  Partf. 
BYUEDE.    Bowed.    Rob,  Glouc, 
BYYONDE.    Found;  contrived.    Heame. 
BYYORE.     Explained  *'  Far  off,"  by  Heame, 

but  it  clearly  means  btfore  in  Rob.  Glouc 

p.  348. 
BY.WAKE.    Watched  over. 

Writ  thatnyjt  that  be  was  Uke, 
And  with  toiurmentoures  bi/'V*-¥9m 

MS.Addit  11317,  f.6B. 

BY-WASH.    The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam. 

North. 
BY-WAYT.    To  be  patient 
BY.WIPE.   An  indirect  sarcasm.   North, 
BYWOOPEN.    Made  senseless.    Cotee.    It  it 

explained  "  made  of  silk,"  in  Cocker's  English 

Dictionary,  1724. 
BYWORD.    A  proverb.    (A.'S.) 
BYYN.    To  buy.    Prompt.  Parv. 
BYZANT.    A  besom.    Doreet. 
BY3AR.    A  buyer.    Apoi.LoU. 
BY31N0.    Buying.    Prongft.  Pan. 
BY5T.    A  bend.    Not  *<  hollow,  cavity,"  as  ei^ 

plained  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

In  the  6y)f  of  the  harme  also 

Anojyr  bys  that  mot  be  undo.  Bell^,  AiUi§,  U  IflUk 


CA  (1)  To  drive.    North. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    Juniue. 
CAAD.   Cold.  North, 
CAAS.  (1)  Case.  {A,^N.) 

Aad  in  socfae  e>M  often  tymes  they  be, 
Tbac  one  may  make  them  play  with  strawes 

MS.  Rawl. 

(2)  Chance.   North. 

(3)  Became.  Korth. 


thre. 
C.86. 


CAB.  (1)  A  small  number  of  persons  secretly 
united  in  the  performance  of  some  under- 
taking. Suuex. 

(2)  Any  sticky  substance.  Devon. 

CABBAGE.  The  part  of  a  deer's  head  wherein 
the  horns  are  set.  To  cabbage,  to  grow  to  a 
head,  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  deer.  See 
Wyl  Buckes  Testament,  p.  5 ;  Skelton,  iL  350| 
Ilowell,  sect.  iiL 
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CABBT.    Sticky ;  clammy.   Devon. 

CABES.    A  cabbage.    "  Braaiea  capitata,  cole 

cabe9,"  Elyot    Co^MfAer^Middleton,  y.  35, 

and  var.  dial. 
CABLE-HATBAND.     A    fiubion    introduced 

about  1599,  being  a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  til- 

Ter,  or  silk,  worn  round  the  hat. 
CABLISH.    Brushwood.    Law  term. 
CABOfi.    A  leg  of  mutton,  stuffed  with  white 

herrings  and  sweet  herbs. 
CABOBBLE.    To  confuse  or  puzzle.  EoMt. 
CABOCHE.  To  bend.   (^.-A'.) 

There  nedeth  no  more  but  to  tubocha  his  heed, 

alle  the  over  Jawes  stylle  thereon,  and  the  labellet 

forsayd.  MS,  BtdL  548. 

CABRIOLES.  A  lady's  head-dress. 

CABRITO.  A  kid.  (Span,) 

CABULATOR.  Saltpetre.  Howett. 

CACCHEN.    To  catch ;  to  take.  (A.^) 

CACHE,  (n  To  go. 

(2)  To  couch  or  lay  down.  SAeUon, 

CACHERE.  A  hunter.  (A^W.) 

CACHERELE.    Acatchpole. 

CACHET.  Gone. 

CACK.  Alvum  ezonerare.  Var.diaL  Cackabed, 
a  term  of  contempt,  Florio,  in  v.  Gudzza  kito  ; 
Hawkins,  iiL  63. 

CACKLE.    To  babble.    Var.diaL 

CACKLING-CHEAT.  A  cock  or  capon.  A  cant 
term,  found  in  Dekker's  Belman  of  London, 
1616 ;  Earle's  Microc  p.  254. 

CACRMAG.  Chatter;  idle  talk.  East. 

CACORNE.  The  windpipe.  Devon. 

CAD.  A  yery  small  pig.  Eaat. 

CADAR.  A  light  frame  of  wood  put  orer  a 
scythe  to  presenre  and  lay  the  com  more  even 
in  the  swathe.    Stqf. 

CADATORS.  Beggars  who  make  drcuits  round 
the  kingdom,  assuming  the  characters  of  de- 
cayed gentlemen. 

CADDEL.    Cow  parsnip.  Devon* 

CADDIS.  Worsted,  or  worsted  ribbon.  **  Caddas, 
or  cruel  ribbon,"  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  293. 
The  dresses  of  servants  were  often  ornamented 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
woollen  stuff  so  called.  Palsgrave  has, 
**  caddas  or  crule,  eayette."  (f.  22.)  This  was 
used  for  stuffing  dresses.  See  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  57. 

CADDLE.  (1)  A  dispute,  noise,  contention,  con- 
fusion.   Var.  dioL 
its  To  coax ;  to  spoiL  North. 
zS  To  tease,  or  annoy.   Weet. 
X  (4)  To  scold ;  to  hurry ;  to  attend  officiously. 

\    Weet. 


'^  a 


\  .  • '  ;(5)  To  squander  money.   Warw. 


ADDOW.  A  jackdaw.  Boat.  **  NodtOueiitlto 
for  a  eaddow  or  dawe,"  Withals,  ed.  1608, 
p.  87. 

•  *  I  law  a  daw,  a  knot  which  roundly  knat : 
Such  a  dawe  1  never  aaw  but  that.** 
CADDY.  (1)  A  ghost  or  bugbear.    North. 

(2)  The  caddis-worm,  or  grub  of  the  May-fly. 
Devon. 

(3)  Well ;  strong ;  hearty ;  in  good  spirits.  North. 
CADE.  (\^A,  barrel  containing  six  hundred  her- 


rings was  called  a  cade  of  herrings.  In  Kent  a 
cade  of  beef  is  any  parcel  or  quantity  of  pieces 
under  a  whole  quarter.  See  Kennett,  p.  36 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  102 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  57, 
299.  A  smi£  cask  was  also  termed  a  cade; 
Florio,  in  v.  Bugnola.  "  Cadel  of  mnscnls  to 
potage,"  Ord.  and  R^.  p.  445. 
(2)  Testis.    North. 

Telle  Khul  wivei  tudve, 
51f  ani  diiU  may  be  made 
Wlthottten  knowelBg  of  mannet  cwdr. 

CADE-LAMB.   A  house-lamb.  North.    Hence 

applied  to  a  pet  child. 
CADENT.  Falling.  Shak. 
CADER.    A  small  frame  of  wood  on  which  the 

fisherman  keeps  his  line.  SonUh. 
CADESSE.    A  jackdaw.   See  Cotgram,  in  t. 

Chouehette;     Hollyband,     in    v.     Chomea; 

Marlowe,  iiL  534  {    WithaU,   ed.   1608,  p. 

23. 
CADEW.  The  straw-irorm. 
CADGE.  (1 )  A  circular  piece  of  wood,  on  which 

hawks  are  carried  when  exposed  for  sale. 

(2)  To  cany.   North. 

(3)  To  bind  or  tie.  Thoresby  says,  "  a  term  in 
making  bone-lace/'  Palsgrave  has,  "^  I  cadge 
a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the  lynyng  to  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order." 

(4)  To  stuff,  to  fill,  generaUy  at  another's  ex- 
pense. North.  Hence  cadge-beUy,  a  lull  iisft 
beUy. 

CADGER.    A  packman  or  itinerant  hudcster. 

Var.  dud.  According  to  Kennett,  p.  36,  "  a 

cadger  is  a  butche«v  miller,  or  carrier  of  any 

other  load." 
CADGY.   Merry;  cheerful.  North. 
CADLING.    False  i  insincere.    Wett. 
CADLOCK.    The  rough  cadlock  ia  the  wild 

mustard,  and  the  smooth  cadlock  ia  the  wild 

rape.    North. 
CADMA.   The  least  pig  of  the  litter.    Var.diaL 
CADNAT.    A  canopy. 
CADOCK.  A  bludgeon.  Somerset. 
CADUKE.      Crazy;  frail.    (Lot.)     See  Hall, 

Edward  lY.  f.  59 ;  DiaL  Great.  Moral  p.  154. 
CADY.    Fbolish ;  addled.    Salop. 
CiECITY.    Blindness.    Miege. 
CAFART.    A  hypocrite.    (/V.) 
CAFF.  (1)  Chaff.  North.   See  ApoL  LoR.  p.  54. 

(^elg.) 
(2)  To  cavil  or  run  off  a  bargain ;  to  *K«ffi^>p 

anything.    Craven. 
CAFPA.     Some  kind  of   rich  stuff,   perh^a 

taffata. 
CAFFLE.   To  cavil   North. 
CAFT.   Intimidated.    YorAsh. 
CAG.  A  stump.    West. 
CAGED.  Imprisoned ;  confined.  North, 
CAGEL.  To  harrow  ground.  North, 
CAGMAG.  (1)  Properly  an  old  gooae,  hot  ap- 

plied  to  coarse  bad  food  of  any  kind.    There 

is  a  smsll  inferior  breed   of  sheep   called 

eajpnoffs. 
(2)  To  quarrel   Wore. 
CAIE.   A  quay.  Mm^keu. 
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CAILES.  Nine-pins.  Mhuheu.  '' Caylys,  car- 
drng,  and  haacrdy,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  224. 

GAINED.   Mothery.   North. 

CAINGBL.  A  crabbed  feUow.  North.  Caingy, 
peeviih,  flltempered. 

CAIRO.  A  tinker.   Northumb. 

CAIRT.   A  chart.   Brit.  Bibl.  il  143. 

CAJSAR.   A  king,  or  emperor.  {A.'N) 

CAITCHB.  The  game  of  temiis,  as  appean  from 
a  passage  quoted  in  the  Brit.  BibL  L  135. 
Jamieson  giTes  another  example,  bat  aeema  in 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  llie  term. 

CAITIF.  A  wretch.  (A.-N,)  In  the  pro- 
vinces a  cripple  is  so  called.  An  a4iectiTe  in 
Hairs  Satires,  iv.  2,  base,  senile. 

CAITIFTEE.  Captivity.   WickUffe. 

CAXE.  (1)  To  cackle.  North. 

(2)  A  foolish  feUow.    Var.diaL 

CAKE-BREAD.  A  roll  or  manchet  See  Ben 
Jonson,  iv.  512;  Hawkins'  EngL  Dram. 
iL262. 

CAKEXREEL.  A  rack  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen 
to  dry  oat-cakes.  North. 

CAKE.NIGHT.  The  eve  of  All  SainU,  so  called 
at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  time  a  cake  is 
made  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

CAKERBD.   Bound  with  iron.  NoHh. 

CA££^PRITTL£.  A  thin  board  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  bake-stone,  used  for 
turning  the  oat-cakes  while  over  the  oven. 
YorJkti, 

CAKO.  Some  kind  of  mineral,  mentioned  by 
Fonnan  in  MS.  Ashmole  208,  t  78. 

CALABASS.  A  small  kind  of  gun,  alluded  to 
by  Bourne,  in  his  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578. 

CALABER.  Akindoffiur.  See  Brit.  BibL  ii. 
401 ;  Strutt,  iL  102 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  242. 

CALABS.  SteeL 

CALAMANCE.  Perhaps  for  eakmumeo,  a  kind 
of  woollen  stuff,  in  Lilly's  Midas.  Fustian  is 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  applied  to 
language  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  the  sur- 
face of  calamanco  shines  somewhat  like  satin, 
our  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  improbable. 

CALANDER.  A  kind  of  lark.  See  Howell, 
icct.  39 ;  Sex  Lingnarum  Dictionarius,  8vo. 
Nur.  1549.  This  seems  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  eamaL 

CALANGY.   To  challenge.    Rob.  Clone,  p.  451. 

CALASSES.  Alms-houses.  Grote. 

CALCAR.  An  astrologer.  To  calke,  or  calldll, 
to  cast  m  figure  or  nativity.  See  Ritson's 
Fairies,  p.  45;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  71 ; 
Prompt.  Parv.  p.  58;  Triall  of  Mens  Witts, 
1604,  p.  183. 

CALCOCOS.  Brass.  HowelL 

CALCULB.  To  calculate.  (^.-M)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  11596;  Troilus  and  Cresdde, 
iv.  1398. 

CALDAB.  Tin.  Howell. 

CALDB.  Called. 

CALDBSE.    To  cheat,  or  deceive,  especially  by 
,     fortune-telling.  Butler. 
\ChLE.  (1)  A  turn.  North. 


(2)  To  throw ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  gam1)oL 
Eatt. 

(3)  Pottage.  *'  No  man  can  make  of  ill  acatet 
good  eale"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Viande. 

(4)  Aubrey,  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  WUU.  p.  291,  says 
that  eale  is  a  Dorsetshire  term  for  colewort. 
Calettoke  is  mentioned  in  a  receipt  in  MS. 
Med.  line  t  297.  Cf.  Prompt  Parv.  p.  58  j 
Skelton,  iL  38. 

CALEEVER.  TogamboL  North. 

CALENDER.  To  smooth  woollen  clotht,andgiv«   V 

them  a  gloss.  ' 

CALENTURE.  A  hot  fever.  See  London  Prodf. 

gal,  p.  129 ;  Hall's  Poems,  \ .  57. 
CALEWEIS.  A  kind  of  pear.  {A,-N,) 
CALF-LICK.    A  tuft  on  the  forehead  which  can- 

not  be  made  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  wiUi 

the  rest  of  the  hair.  North. 
CALF-STAGES.    Places  for   holding  calves. 

GUmc. 
CALF-TRUNDLE.  Theentrailsof  acalf.  Figura^ 

tively  applied  to  the  ruifle  of  a  shirt,  or  flounces 

of  a  gown. 
CALF- YARD.  The  dwelling-place  of  our  infancy. 

North, 
,  CALIMANCO-CAT.  A  tortoise-shell  cat.  Norf. 
CALIS.    A  chalice.    (^.-5.)    See  Rob.  Glouc 

p.  489 ;  Havelok,  187  ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  14. 
CALIVER.   A  large  pistol  or  blunderbuss.    See 

Ben  Jonson,  Hi.  452 ;  Florio,  in  v.  CoUbro  / 

Marlowe,  iii.  256 ;  Brit.  BibL  L  135. 
CALKINS.    The  parts  of  a  horse-shoe  which  are 

turned  up  and  sharpened  to  prevent  slipping. 

North.     See  Kennett,  p.  36;  Florio,  in  v. 

Xan^one,  **  a  caUiin  in  a  horses  shooe  to  keepe 

him  from  sliding."   Cawionit  Reliq.  Antiq. 

L83. 
CALL.  (1^  To  abuse  or  scold.  North 
'2^  Occasion ;  necessity.    Var.  dial 

3)  The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam.   North, 

4)  "When  hounds  are  first  cast  off,  and  find 
game,  they  are  said  to  call  on. 

(5)  To  proclaim,  or  give  notice  by  the  public 
crier.    Var.  dud. 

CALLANT.   A  lad,  or  stripling.  North. 

CALLARDS.  Leaves  and  shoots  of  cabbages* 
/.  Wight. 

CALL-BACK.  A  wear  or  dam.  North. 

CALhE.  (1)  A  species  of  cap,  or  network  worn 
on  the  head.  It  is  the  gloss  of  reticuhtm,  in 
MS.  Arund.  249, 1 88,  which  Elyot  translates, 
**  a  coyfe  or  eaU,  which  men  or  women  used  to 
weare  on  theyr  heades."  Cf.  TroUua  and 
Cresdde,  iii  776 ;  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  158| 
MS.  HarL  2257,  f.  154 ;  Dent's  Pathway,  p. 
46 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  41 ;  Isaiah,  iiL  18. 
MAydyni  wereoUto  of  tflk  and  of  thred. 
And  damatllfi  kcrchevi*  pynnid  uppon  ther  bed. 

MS.  Laud,  416, 1 44. 

(2)  To  Invite.   Perceval,  94  L 
CALLED-HOME.  Asked  in  the  church. 
CALLER.  (1)  Cool;  fresh.  North. 
(2)  To  caper ;  to  jump.  /.  Wight. 
CALLET.  Ascold;adrab.  Often  a  term  of  tht 
greatest  contempt.     It  is  still  in  nse,  and  it 
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found  both  as  a  sabstantive  and  a  Terb.  Cal- 
leting  housewife,  a  regular  confirmed  scold. 

CAX.LIERD.  A  hard  stone.   North. 

CALLING.  An  appellation.  Shak. 

CALLING-BAND.   A  leading-string.   North. 

C  ALLOT.  A  kind  of  skull-cap,  or  any  plain  coif. 
Narea. 

CALL-OVER.  To  publish  the  banns  of  marriage. 

iS0i1itT9€t. 

CALLOW.  (1)  Smooth ;  bald;  bare ;  unfledged. 
It  is  explained  in^htmU  in  Junius,  and  in 
Upton's  MS.  additions.  Eatt. 

(2)  The  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  lying  above 
gravel,  sand,  limestone,  &c  which  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  reach  them.   Etut. 

CALLS.  Pieces  of  tape.  North,  See  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  p.  7. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A  term  of  reproach.  See 
Middleton,  L  174.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  micher. 

CALLYVAN.  A  pyramidal  trap  for  catching 
birds.   Somertet. 

CALM.    Scum  of  liquor.  Eatt. 

CALMES.  ThecogsofawheeL  North.  Appa- 
rently the  frames  of  a  window  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  187. 

CALMEWE.  A  kind  of  sea  bird.  See  Harts- 
home's  Met.  Tales,  p.  133 ;  ealdmawe,  Lyd- 
gate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  202. 

CALMT.    Mothery.  East. 

CALSET.  A  pavement,  or  causeway.  Huhet. 

CALSONS.  Close  linen  trousers  for  men.  See 
Howell,  Sect,  xxxiii. 

CALTROP.  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  so 
contrived  that  one  of  the  spikes  always  stands 
upwards,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  is 
thrown.  SeeFlorio,  in  v.  Iriboio;  Arch.  xxi. 
51,  xxii.  386 ;  Middleton,  iv.  623 ;  Holinshed, 
Hist.  EngL  p.  33,  Hist  Ireland,  p.  89 ; 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  57; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chmutetrope.  Hall,  Henry 
V.  1  16,  says  the  caltrop  was  introduced  after 
the  year  1415,  bat  in  this  he  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken. Howdl  says  it  was  used  in  hunting 
the  wolf.  Thero  vras  also  a  kind  of  thistle  so 
called. 

CALUZ.'   Bald.    Webtr. 

CALYERED-SALMON.  Salmon  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  firequently  mentioned  in 
early  authors.  Palsgrave  has,  "calver  of 
samon,  eteume  de  taulmon."  Cf.  Ben  Jonson, 
iv.  57 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  84 ;  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  pp.  175,  225,  469;  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  49.  It  was  prepared  when  quite 
fresh,  and  hence  the  term  seems  occasionally 
to  be  applied  to  fresh  salmon. 

CALVEREN.    Calves. 

Of  thi  eatneren  on  thk  wyse 

Bl  tirantit  hoodto  offrid  here.        US.  Digbif  18. 

CALVES-HENGE.  A  calf  s  pluck.  Somertet. 
Calves-mugget,  a  pie  made  of  the  entrails  of 
calves.  See  Arch.  xiii.  370. 

CALYON.    A  stone  or  flint.  Paltpwfe. 

CAM.  (1)  A  ridge,  orola  earthen  mound.  Also, 
a  camp.  North.  See  the  State  Papers,  L  886. 


(2)  Awry.  North,  A  person  who  treads  down 
the  shoe  heel  is  said  to  cam, 

(3)  A  comb.    Cumb. 

CAMACA.  A  kind  of  silk  or  rich  cloth.  Cur- 
tains  were  often  made  of  this  material.  See 
the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  835 ;  Test.  Vetust. 
p.  14 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  163.  Camoea,  misspelt 
eamora,  Test.  Vetust.  p.  12. 

CAMAIL.  A  cameL  {A.-N.)  A  neckgnard,  ac- 
cording to  Planch^,  p.  123,  was  also  so  called. 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  camel's  hair.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  armour  near  the  neck  was 
called  the  eanai  or  camaiL 

CAMALYON.  The  camel-leopard.  See  So 
Ferumbras,  ap.  Ellis,  iL  372. 

CAMARADE.    A  comrade.    Miege, 

CAMBER.  (1)  A  harbour.   South. 

(2)  Cambria;  Wales.     /Tomer. 

CAMBER-NOSE.  An  aquiline  nose.  Junhu, 

GAMBLE.   To  prate  saucily.    Yorith. 

CAMBRIL.  The  hock  of  an  animal.  Derhytk. 
Drayton  has  the  word,  imperfectly  explained 
by  Nares ;  and  it  occurs  in  Topsell's  Beasts, 
p.  408,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  deve- 
loped. Blount  has,  "eom^mt,  a  crooked 
stick,  with  notches  on  it,  which  butchers  use 
to  hang  sheep  or  calves  on,  when  they  dress 
them."  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  102. 

CAMBUCK.  (1)  The  dry  stalks  of  dead  plants,  as 
of  hemlock.    Eatt. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball,  played  with  a  crooked  stidc, 
mentioned  in  Stowe's  Survey,  ed.  1720,  L  251. 

CAMBURE.    Hooked. 

GAMED.    Covered.    North. 

CAMELINE.     A  stuff  made  of  camel's  hair. 
(A.'N.)    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7367. 
The  doth  WAS  rychc  kdA  ryjt  fya. 
Th«  chaumpe  it  was  of  red  oraMfiw. 

jn.  JdiiU.  11907.  f.  97. 

CAMELYNE.  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  Page's 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  66. 

CAMERARD.   A  comrade.   Greeme. 

CAMERATED.    Arohed  or  roofed. 

CAMERIKB.  Cambrick.  See  Strutt,  iL  241 ; 
Arch.  ix.  251 ;  Brit.  BibL  iL  399. 

CAMET.    Silver.    HoweU. 

CAMIL.    Chamomile.   Somertet. 

CAMIS.  A  light,  loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or 
other  matenal.  Camisado  is  a  sindlar  artide 
of  dress.  "  To  give  a  emiUtado,  viz.  to  wear  m 
white  shirt  over  their  armes,  that  they  may 
know  one  another  in  the  dark,"  Uow^« 
sect.  5.  Hence  an  attack  was  called  a  cami- 
sado ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  pp.  8, 49, 155  s 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Diane, 

CAMLE.    A  camelion.    Matmdemte. 

CAMMED.  Crooked.  Also,  croas,  illnatured. 
North. 

CAMMEDE.  Short  nosed.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  240 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  59. 

CAMMICK.  The  plant  resthanow.  Doroei, 
See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  414. 

CAMMISH.   Awkward;  clumsy.    South. 

C  AMMOCK.    A  crooked  tree  or  beam ;  timber 
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prepared  for  the  knee  of  a  ship.    **  As  crooked 
u  a  cammocke,"  Mother  Bomhie. 

Though  thtt  iimmmuck  the  more  It  is  bowed  the 
better  H  is,  yet  the  bow,  the  more  It  is  bent  siid  oc- 
copied,  Che  weaker  it  waxeth.  L4%'«  Em^huM, 

CAM  NTS.    Jamhe,  or  leg-eoverings. 
CAMOISE.    Crooked;  flat.  (^..A.)    Also  spelt 
emmmte.  Chancer,  Cant.  T.  3932,  3972.    The 
word  is  generally  apptied  to  a  nose. 
CAMOOCH.    A  term  of  contempt.  See  Middle- 
ton'a  Works,  L  239.    It  woidd  seem  to  have 
some  connexion  with  eoiNocda,  then^iteopfr, 
or  wild  goat. 
CAMO]U)CHE.    The  wUd  tansy. 
CAMP.  (1)  An  ancient  athletic  game  of  hall, 
formeriy  in  vogne  in  the  Eastern  comities. 
Villages  used  to  be  matched  against  each  other 
in  tUa  amusement,  and  there  was  so  mnch 
rivalry,  that  the  term  came  to  be  generally 
applied  to  contend  in  anything.     Cangfyng, 
Reynard  the  Foze,  p.  142.    Lydgate,  Minor 
Poema,  p.  200,  compares  the  breast  of  a  wo- 
man to  "  a  large  campyng  balle.''  In  Prompt. 
Parr.  p.  60,  occurs,  "  campar,  or  pleyar  at 
fbotthalle,   pedihuor"     Camp-ball    is   also 
mentioned  in  the  old  comedy  of  the  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  quoted  by  Strutt, 
p.  101. 

Get  essnpen  a  ball. 

To  tamp  therewithal!.  Tutter,  p.  fi6w 

2}  To  talk  of  anything.  Lane.  ^ 
(3)  A  hoard  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c   North, 
CAMPABLE.  Able  to  do.  North. 
CAMPANB.    Consisting  of  fields.    <<  Campane 
bedde,"  Brit.  BibL  iL  143.     TopseU,  Hist. 
Beaats,  p.  268,  mentions  "  the  can^featriall  or 
fielde-hare.'* 
CAMPERKNOWS.     Ale-pottage,  made  with 

sogsr,  spices,  &c   Cfrote. 
CAMPESON.  A  stuffed  doublet,  worn  under  the 

aimoDT ;  the  gambison. 
CAMPLE.  To  talk,  contend,  or  argue.   North, 

SpeH  alao  eoMjvo,  and  eamhle. 
CAMPLETES.  A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

cmkms  list  in  MS.  RawL  C.  86. 
CAMSTEERIE.  Cnaj.  Nortkumb. 
CAMUSE.  SeeCteMcse. 
CAN.  (1)  A  milk-paiL    YorkMh. 

(2)  Knowa.  {A^-JS,)  The  present  tenae  from 
ciwwf,  to  know. 

(3)  To  be  able.  It  ia  very  common  both  in  this 
senae  and  the  last  in  our  early  writers,  and  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Elizabethan 
writcn.  Gifford  and  Dyce  have  confused  the 
two  meanings. 

(4)  Began  to.  Sptmer.  It  is  used  as  an  auxiliary 
before  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  to  express 
a  past  tense,  gloss,  to  Syr.  Gawayne.  See 
Robin  Hood,  iL  84 ;  Utteraou,  L 106. 

Whca  the  lady  eea  awake, 

A  dylltalle  gnmyng  een  sche  make. 

J».  OMfoft.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  83. 

CANABTE.  A  canopy. 

CANACIN.  The  plague.  BaOey. 

CAN  AKIN.  A  small  drinking-cup. 

CANAPE.  A  canopy.  Rutland  Papers,  p.  10. 


CANARIES.   A  quick  and  lively  dance.    The 
persons  who  danced  it  sometimes  used  casta- 
nets.    A  complete  account  of  the  dance  is 
given  in  Donee's  Illustrations,  i.  221.    See 
Fairholt's  Pageants,  iL  173;  Middleton,  iiL 
39,  iv.  1 74 ;  Du  Bartas,  p.  516 ;  Florio,  in  v. 
Ciutagnitte. 
CANARY.  (1)  A  kind  of  sweet  whie,  very  much 
used  in  this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  term  is  still  in  use 
for  a  glass  of  spirits,  which  may  hence  have 
its  origin. 
(2^  A  sovereign.    Var,  diai. 
(3)  A  kept  mistress.  North, 
CAN-BOTTLE.  The  long-tailed  titmouse.  Salop. 
CANCARDE.    Cankered ;  corrupt.   "Cancarde 
dissimulacyon,''  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  5.   Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  in  this  sense.    Also,  ill- 
natured,  peevish.    Cankardly,  Robin  Hood, 
L99. 
CANCELIER.  In  falconry,  is  when  a  light  flown 
hawk,  in  her  stooping,  turns  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  wing  to  recover  herself  before 
she  seizes. 
CANCH.  A  small  quantity  of  com  in  the  straw 
put  into  the  comer  of  a  bam ;  a  short  turn  or 
spell  at  anything ;  a  trench,  cut  sloping  to  a 
very  narrow  bottom  ;  a  certain  breadth  in  dig- 
ging or  treading  Und,  or  in  turning  over  a 
dung-hill.  Eaat, 
CANCRO.    A  kind  of  imprecation.  (Ital.) 
CANDLE.    The  pupil  of  the  eye.    West. 
CANDLE-BARK.  A  round  cylindrical  box,  used 
for  holding  candles.    North.    Also  called  a 
candle-case. 
CANDLE-BEAM.   Huloethas,  **  eaneUeSeame, 
suche  as  hangeth  in  gentlemens  halles,  with 
sockettes,   to    set    candels  upon,  lactmar," 
Abcedarium,  1552. 
CANDLE-CAP.    An  old  hat  without  a  brim, 
with  a  candle  in  front ;  chiefly  used  by  butch- 
ers. North, 
CANDLEN.  Candles.  Rod.  Gloue. 
CANDLESHEARS.   Snuflfers. 
CANDLE-WASTERS.    A  contemptuous  appel- 

lation  for  hard  studenta. 
CANDLING.    A  supper  given  in  some  psrts  of 
the  country  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to  their 
customers  on  the  eve  of  Candlemas-dayk 
CANE.    A  small  animal  of  the  weasel  kind. 

Var,  dioL 
CANED.    Motheiy.    YorHfure. 
CANEL.  (1)  A  channeL  (J.'N)  In  Somersetshire 
the  faucet  of  a  barrel  is  so  called.  Canel-rakerSf 
Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  10. 
(2)  Cinnamon.   {A,^N,)    See  Rom.  of  the  Rose 
1370;  Cocaygne,  75;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  301 1 
KyngAlisaunder,  6794  ;  Wright's  Purgatory, 
p.  55 ;  Prompt.  Parv.  pp.  22, 60. 
CANELIS.   Lots.    ApoL  LolL  p.  93. 
CANE-TOBACCO.    Tobacco  made  up  in  a  pe- 
culiar form,  highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  NartM 
CANGE.    To  whine.    North. 
CANIFFLE.    To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.    Devon. 

CANIONS.    Rolls  at  the  bottom  of  the  breechea 
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just  below  the  knee.  They  were  tometimek 
indented  like  a  screw ;  the  common  ones  were 
caUed  ttraight  eaniona.  See  Planch^,  p.  266 ; 
Strutt,  ii  148 ;  Webster,  uL  165 ;  Middleton, 
iii.  573.  "  SubUgar,  a  paire  of  breeches  with- 
out eanmona**  Welde's  Janoa  Linguamm, 
1615. 
CANK.  (1)  To  talk  of  anything;  to  cackle. 
Var.  dial, 

(2)  To  persevere ;  to  overcome ;  to  conquer;  to 
continue.     WiUm, 

(3)  Dumb.     Ywrk$h, 

CANKEDORT.    A  wofol  case  ?    Chmtcer, 
CANKER.  (1)  The  common  red  field-poppy. 

East,    Also  called  canker-rose. 

(2)  The  dog-rose.     Var,  dial 

(3)  A  toadstool     Wett 

(4)  Rust.     Var.  dial 

(5)  A  caterpillar.    South, 
CANKERFRET.     Copperas.     Also  a  sore  or 

blister  in  the  month.    Eoit, 

CANKERWEED.    The  ragwort.    Var,  dial 

CANKING.    Whining ;  dissatisfied.    Derbyih. 

CANLE.    A  candle.    Oaven. 

CANNEL-BONE.  The  collar-bone.  Also  called 
the  channel-bone.  See  the  Nomendator,  p.  30 ; 
Hawkins'  EngL  Dram.  ii.  215 ;  Robson's  Met 
Rom.  p.  19. 

CANNINESS.  Caation;  good  conduct;  care- 
fulness.    North, 

CANNING.  Tying  a  can  to  a  dog's  tail,  an 
amusement  still  practised,  and  alluded  to  in 
the  Janua  linguarum,  1615. 

CANNY.  Pretty;  good;  neat  North,  It  ii 
used  generally  in  a  sense  of  commendation. 
Canny-hinny,  a  sly  person. 

CANON.  A  portion  of  a  deceased  man's  goods 
exacted  by  the  priest.  See  the  State  Papers, 
ii.  512. 

CANONS.  Thc'fint  feathers  of  a  hawk  afier 
she  has  mewed. 

CANSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Marshall's  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  iL  377. 

CANSH.  A  small  mow  of  com.  Also,  a  small 
pile  of  faggots,  &c    East, 

CANST.    Knowest    {A,-S.) 

CANSTICK.  A  candlestick.  This  is  a  genuine 
•tfchaitm,  improperly  altered  by  some  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare.  See  Wright's  Monas- 
tic Letters,  p.  26 ;  Cunningham's  Revels  Ac- 
counts, p.  65  ;  Ritson  on  Fliuries,  p.  45. 

CANT.  (1)  Strong ;  hearty ;  lusty.  Also,  to  re- 
cover or  mend.  North,  "  Cant  and  kene," 
Minot,  p.  30 ;  Langtoft,  p.  50. 

(2)  To  throw ;  to  upset    Keni, 

!3)  An  auction.    North, 
4)  To  let  £b1L    Suuex. 

(5)  The  comer  of  a  field.  Any  comer  or  niche 
is  also  so  called,  and  in  Hampshire  a  small 
bundle  of  hay  is  termed  a  cant 

(6)  To  backbite.  Herrfordih,  Alio,  lo  whine 
or  play  the  hypocrite. 

(7)  To  set  upon  edge.   Sasi. 

(S)  A  company,  or  crowd.    North, 
(9)  A  canter,  or  vagabond. 


(10    To  divide.  Tusser,  p.  278. 

CANTABANQUI.    Ballad-singen.    {Ital.) 

CANTANKEROUS.    Contentious.     Var,diaL 

CANT-DOG.  A  handspike  with  a  hook.    North. 

CANTED.  Polygonal,  applied  to  the  portiona 
of  a  building. 

CANTELING.   A  stake  or  pole.    North, 

CANTER.  A  vagabond;  one  who  speaks  the 
cant  language.  Spelt  eantler  by  Florio,  in  v. 
Btrr&nt, 

CANTERBURY.  A  canter,  or  short  gallop. 
Holme  mentions  the  (kmierbury  rate  of  a 
horse,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 

CANT-HOOKS.    The  fingers.    North. 

CANTING-CALLER.    An  anctioneer.    North. 

CANTUB.  (1)  A  comer  or  angle ;  a  small  piece 
or  portion  of  anything.  (J,'S,)  See  Chaucer, 
Cant  T.  3010;  Morte  Arthur,  L  25;  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  97 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Eoeham- 
teler;  Middleton,  v.  209 ;  Tumament  of  Tot- 
tenham,  xiiL ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  58.  Keii- 
nett,  p.  38,  says  that  it  meana  *'  any  indefinite 
number  or  dimenaion." 

And  a  eanUO  of  hj*  lehyMe, 
Flewe  tto  hym  ynto  the  fyldc 

MS.  CMtatf,  Ft.  iL  3i.  f .  1SX 

The  head.    Northumb. 

The  leg  of  an  animaL    North, 

CANTLE-PIECE.  That  part  of  the  end  of  a 
cask  into  which  the  tap  is  driven.  Northumb, 

CANTLY.    Strongly.    Minot,  p.  20. 

CANTON.  (1)  To  notch.    Florio. 

(2)  A  canto.   Shah, 

CANT-RAIL.    A  triangular  rail.    East. 

CANTRAP.    A  magic  spell.    North, 

CANTRED.  A  district,  similar  to  the  hundred, 
although  its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
estimated.  See  Holinshed,  Hist  Ireland,  p.  4. 

CANTSPAR.    Afire-pole. 

CANTY.    Merry ;  cheerful.    North, 

CANVAS  ADO.  Some  kind  of  stroke  in  fencing. 
See  Locrine,  p.  19 ;  Troubles  of  Queene  Eliza- 
beth, 1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

CAP.  (1)  To  complete ;  to  finish ;  to  overcome 
in  argument;  to  excel;  to  puzzle  any  one. 
Also,  a  challenge  to  competition.  Var.  dioL 
Ti  To  arrest 

3)  A  master  or  head.   Cvmb, 

4 )  To  mend  shoes  at  the  toe. 

5)  A  piece  of  iron  which  covers  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree.    See  Florio,  in  v.  Ckuqtperrma, 

(6)  A  shepherd's  dog.    /.  Wight. 

(7)  The  cap  of  a  flail  is  the  band  of  leather  or 
wood  through  which  the  middle-band  passes 
loosely.  There  is  one  cap  at  the  end  of  the 
lumd-ataff,  generally  made  of  wood,  and  aD> 
other  at  the  end  of  the  swingel,  made  of 
leather.  The  term  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  found  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  61,  but  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  provincial  glosaarista. 

CAPABLE.   Comprehensive.    Shak. 

CAPADOS.  A  hood.  {A^N.)  Gap/yAoHwe  oc- 
curs in  the  tame  tense  In  MS.  Arund.  240 
£88. 
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C4P.CASE.    A  imaU  tnTeUing  case,  or  band- 
box.   Nmrei, 
CAPE.    The  coping  of  a  walL    North. 
CAPE.CLOAK.    A  Spanish  cloak. 
CAPEL.    The  horn  joint  which  connects  the 

two  parts  of  a  llaiL    Dewm. 
^  CAPBLUNS.    A  sknU-cap  of  steeL 
;/CAPEaXOUSINS.    Great  fiiends.   Lane.^ 
^CAPEEDEWSIE.    The  stocks.    Butler.   ^^ 
l/APERIKIS.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  a 

curious  list  in  MS.  RawL  C.  86. 
CAPERLASH.   AbosiYC  language.    Nwth. 
CAPER-PLANT.    A  common  garden  weed. 
CAPES.    Ears  of  com  broken  off  in  thrashing. 

NtfrtK 
CAPHA.    A  kind  of  damask  doth. 
CAPILOME.    In  a  contest  in  a  hanrest  field 

means  the  drcnmstance  of  one  set  of  reapers 

bang  so  fur  in  advance  of  the  other  as  to  be 

out  of  sight  by  the  intervention  of  a  hill  or 

rise.     NvrtK 
CAPIBOTADE.    Stewed  mince-meat.    Howell, 
zliii.    According  to  Minsheu,  "  a  stewed 
componnded  of  veale,  capon,  chicken,  or 

partridge  minced,  and  laid  upon  severall  beds 

of  cfaeeae." 
CAPISTEN.    The  capstan.    Arch.  xi.  166. 
CAPITAINE.    A  captam.     (>^..JV.)     Capitay. 

mate,  lordship,  captainship,  Dr.  Dee's  Diary, 

p.  43. 
CAPITLE.  A  chapter  or  summary.  (Lat,)   Co- 

jritmUted,  enumerated,  Topsell's  History  of 

Serpents,  p.  13. 
CAPLIN6.    The  cap  of  a  flaiL 
CAP'MONET.    Money  gathered  for  the  hunts- 

man  at  the  death  of  the  fox,  a  custom  nearly 

obaolete. 
CAPO.    A  working  horse ;  a  capul,  q.  t. 
CAPCKX^HIA.     A  fool ;  an  innocent.  (Ital) 
CAP4)F.MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of  a  peculiar 

form  carried  before  the  mayor  of  a  town  on 

state  occasions. 
CAPON.  (1)  A  letter.    ShaJt. 
(2)  A  red-herring.    Kent, 
CAPON-BELL.    The  passing-beU.    DeJkker. 
CAPONET.    A  small  capon. 
CAPON-OF-GREASB.    A  fat  capon.    Trans- 

lated  altUu  caput  by  Huloet,  1552. 
CAPON'S-FEATHER.   The  herb  columbine. 
CAPOUCH.     A  hood.    *«  Attired  in  a  eapoueh 

of  written  parchment,"  Pierce  Penniless,  p. 

14. 
CAPPADOCHIO.    A  cant  term  for  a  prison. 

Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  room 

in  a  prison  called  the  cc^^^^Mm-caW. 
CAP-PAPER.    A  coarse  sort  of  brownish  paper. 

See  the  Nomendator,  p.  6;  Men  Mirades, 
1656,  p.  42. 
CAPPE.    A  cope.    Pr,  Pan. 
CAPPEL.    To  mend  or  top  shoes.     Craven, 
CAPPER.  (1)  One  who  excels.    North. 

(2)  To  chop  the  hands.    Eaet.    Also,  to  coagu- 
late, to  wrinkle. 

(3)  A  cap-maker.    See  the  Chester  PUys,  i.  4 ; 
Minaheu  and  Miege,  in  ▼• 


CAPPY-HOLE.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  243. 

CAPRICIO.    A  caprice.    Shak. 

CAPRIFOLE.    The  honeysuckle.    Spenaer. 

CAPRIOLE.    A  lady's  head-dress. 

CAPRYCK.  A  kind  of  wine.  Bsle's  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  81 ;  etg^rike,  Harrison,  p.  167. 

CAPS.  (1)  All  sorts  of  fimgi.    Eaet. 

(2)  Hoodsheaves  of  corn-shocks.  North.  Alio 
called  capsheaves. 

CAP-SCREED.    The  border  of  a  cap.    North. 

CAPSIZE.  To  move  a  hogshead  or  other  vessd 
forward  by  turning  it  altematdy  on  the  heads. 
Somertet. 

CAPTAIN.    Chief;  more  excellent.    Shak. 

CAPTIF.  Captive.  (A.'N)  Captivate  in  the 
same  sense  in  Hawkins,  ii.  252 ;  to  take  cap- 
tive, Florio,  in  v.  Oqttiodre. 

CAPUCCIO.  A  hood.  Renter.  Capachinwas 
used  in  the  same  sense  during  the  last  century. 

CAPUL.  A  horse.  North.  Also  spelt  eapel^ 
eaple^  etgfyll^  &c  See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp. 
37,  66,  354,  415,  416;  Elyot,  in  v.  CabaUue, 
"  an  horse,  yet  in  some  part  of  England  they 
dooe  call  an  horse  a  a^le  ;"  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1 7013 ;  Utterson,  L  94 ;  capons,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  p.  63.  There  are  some  curious  obser- 
vations on  the  word  in  Stanihurst's  Descrip. 
tion  of  Ireland,  p.  12.  A  domestic  hen  is  also 
called  a  capul,  as  in  the  Feest,  ix. 

CAR.  (1)  A  wood  or  grove  on  a  moist  soil,  gene- 
rally of  alders.    A  remarkable  floating  island, 
nearly  covered  with  willows,  and  called  the 
Car,  is  mentioned  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley, 
p.  443.    Any  hollow  place  or  marsh  is  also 
termed  a  ear. 
2J  A  rock.    {A.'S.) 
3)  To  carry.    South. 
aS  a  cart    North. 
5)  A  gutter.    Line. 

ARAB  INS.  A  sort  of  light  cavalry  from  Spain, 
first  mentioned  about  the  year  1559.  They 
were  perhaps  so  called  from  their  carabines, 
or  muskets. 

CARACOL.    The  half  turn  which  a  horseman 

makes  on  either  side. 
CARACTES.    Characters.     (A.-N.)     See  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  233, 234 ;  Planch^'s  Costume, 
p.  247.    Caractered,  Anc.  Poet.  T.  p.  69.  Qa- 
rectis,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  85. 

Touchinge  those  braton  mouldn  for  earaete*  of 
the  plannetet,  jt  youe  have  them,  and  can  tell 
howe  to  uie  them,  youe  have  a  good  thinge. 

MS.  Athmole  240. 
CARAGE.    Measure ;  quality.     {A..N.) 
CARAING.    A  carcase.    "  A  viler  caraing  nis 
ther  non,''  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203.    Ca- 
rayne,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  6469,  carrion. 
CARAVEL.    A  light  small  ship. 
CARAWAYES.     Palsgrave   has,   <' carawayes, 
small  confettes,  draggee"  These  comfits  were 
made  with  caraway  seeds,  and,  odd  as  it  may 
may  now  appear,  eaten  with  fxmt  for  promot- 
ing eructation.    Caraways  are  stiU  considered 
carminative.    It  is  melancholy  to  peruse  the 
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blanlering  of  £he  commentators  on  tfabwocA 
in  2  Henry  IV.  y.  3.    Our  ancestors  did  not 
eat  the  seeds  by  themselves  as  a  part  of  their 
desserts  or  banquets ;  earmBoy*  there  mean 
caraway  comfits. 
CARBERRT.    A  gooseberry.    Abr/A. 
CARBOIL.    A  tumult.    Lane.J^ 
CARBOKULL.    A  carbuncle.  ^7 

In  the  hylte  was  a  earbolm/l  ttone, 
A  bettur  iwyrde  wac  never  nooo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  il.  98.  f.  194. 

CARBONADO.  A  steak  cut  crossways  for 
broiling.  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  88 ;  All's 
Well  that  ends  Well,  iv.  5 ;  Lilly's  Sapho  and 
Phao,  "  if  I  venture  upon  a  full  stomack  to 
eate  a  rasher  on  the  coalesi  a  carbonado." 

CARCANET.    A  necklace,  or  bracelet. 

CARCELAGE.    Piison  fees. 

CAR-CROW.    A  carrion  crow.    Norik. 

CARD.  (1)  Crooked.    North, 

(2)  A  chart.  Harrison,  p.  39.  Also,  a  mariner's 
compass. 

(3)  To  mix  bad  and  good  together. 
CARDER.  (1)  A  card  player.    See  Hawkins's 

Engl.  Dram.  i.  89. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.    Suffolk. 
CARDEW.    An  alderkar,  q.  ▼. 
CARDIACLE.   A  disease  affecting  the  heart 
(Or,)    See  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  266,  430; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  12247 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  190. 
Also,  great  grief  or  anxiety. 

Suche  Joie  Titui  gaa  undretake, 
That  him  toke  a  earMatn 
Of  hit  fadrea  gret  hoaoufef 
That  he  achulde  be  emperouTe. 

jr&  Mdu,  loon.  r.  m. 

CARDICUE.  The  fourth  part  of  a  French 
crovrn,  corrupted  from  gmari  tT^au  The  term 
occurs  in  our  old  dramatists. 

CARDINAL.  A  kind  of  doak,  mnch  in  fashion 
about  1760,  and  recently  revived. 

CARE.  (1)  Grief;  concern;  vexation.  Also, 
solicitude ;  inclination. 

(2)  To  think  about  anything.  **  I  care,  I  busye 
my  mynde  with  a  thynge,"  Palsgrave. 

(Z)  The  mountain-ash.    Ifevoru 

CARE-BED.  A  bed  of  care.  See  Percy's  Re- 
Mques,  p.  11 ;  Perceval,  1062. 

CARE-CAKE.   A  pancake.  North. 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  doth  held  over  the 
head  of  a  bride  by  four  men,  one  at  each 
comer.  Palsgrave  caUs  it  earde  elothCf  and 
seems  to  say  it  was  then  (1530)  out  of  use. 

CARECRIN.    CheeifuUy.    Northmb. 

CAREFUL.    Sorrowful    (A.~S.) 

GAREIRES.  Baret  has,  **  a  carrire,  the  short 
turning  of  a  nimble  horse,  now  this  way,  nowe 
that  vray."  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  is  applied  to  a  drunken  man  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  LI.  An  in- 
toxicated man,  as  every  one  knows,  ''  passes 
the  careires,"  turns  this  way,  that  vray,  and 
every  way.  See  Opticke  Glasse  of  Humors, 
1639,  p.  24 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cwrriere^  Courtier; 
Florio,  in  v.  Carwt. 

CARE  WARE.    A  cart    North. 


CARF.  <1)  Carved;  sliced.  See  Rob.  Gloue; 
p.  116 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  183. 

(2)  The  breadth  of  one  cutting  in  a  rick  of  hay. 
Kent. 

CARFAX.  A  meeting  of  four  roads.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  pp.  62, 188.  The  term  is  now  only  re- 
tained at  Car£Bx  in  Oxford. 

CARGO.    A  bully  or  bravo. 

CAR-HAND.  The  left-hand.  North,  "With 
a  cast  of  the  car-honde,"  fiobson's  Met.  Rom. 
p.  22. 

CARIEN.   To  carry.   (A.*S.) 

CARIES.   Carats  of  gold.   (A.-N.) 

CARINE.    The  bottom  of  a  ship. 

CARK.  (1)  Stiff.    Leie. 

(2)  Care;anxiety.  Also,  to  be  careful  and  dili- 
gent. Cf.  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  38 ;  PhU- 
pot's  Works,  p.  328 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Etmay  ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29.  "I  emrke^  I 
care,  I  take  thought,  j>  ehagrint"  Paligrave. 

(3)  Forty  tod  of  WOOL 
CARKES.  A  carcase.    Pakgme. 

CARL.    A  ehorl;  a  bondman;  a  nude  oomtry 
down.   {Am-S.) 
Here  ei  cury  uncleDe  earlt  be  my  trowtlM. 

JTorre  jtrtkmra,  MS.  Umealm,  r.«4. 

CARL-CAT.   Atom-cat.    North. 

CARLINE.    A  stout  old  woman.    North. 

CARLING.    A  penguin.    Shelton. 

CARLINGS.  Grey  peas,  steeped  all  night  in 
water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with  bnttcr. 
Palm  Sunday,  formerly  called  darling  Sunday, 
is  the  anniversary  of  this  dish ;  though  in  some 
villages  it  is  eaten  on  the  previous  sabbath. 
North. 

CARLISH.    Inflexible ;  churlish.    North. 

CARLOT.    A  rustic  or  chorL    Shah. 

CARMES.  Carmelite  friars.  (A.-N.)   See  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  7462 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  453. 
An  hundrid  pounde  to  the  frerit  srrj. 
And  earmet  fyfty,  tarieth  it  not  1  aay. 

OeefaM,  MS.  8oe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  fjt. 

CARNADINE.    The  carnation. 
CARNART-CHAPEL.    A  charnel-house.     See 

Lelandi  Itin.  ed.  1769,  iiL  12. 
CARNE.   A  plough  land.  SUte  Papers,  iu.  170. 
CARNEL.    A  battlement.   (A.'N.) 

And  the  eemal*  lo  ttondeth  upr^ht* 
Wei  i-planed,  and  feir  i^dlght. 

CattU^  Loot. 
CARNEY.    To  ooax.     Far.  dial 
CARNIFEX.    A  scoundreL    (Lai.)    See  Mid- 

dleton,  iiL  523;  DownfiOl  of  Robert,  Earl  of 

Huntingdon,  p.  39. 
CARNILATE.    To  build  stone  houses.    Harri- 

son's  Description  of  England,  p.  206. 
CAROCH.    A  coach  or  carriage.    See  Cotgrave, 

in  V.  Embatoffe  /  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  225 , 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iiL  467 ;  Two  Lanca. 

shire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  25. 
CAROIGNE.    A  carcase.    Rob.  CUme. 
CAROL.  (1)  A  closet  or.smaU  study ;  a  kind  of 

pew.     Carol-window,  a  bow-window.     See 

Ducange,  in  v.  Carola. 
(2)  A  dance.  {A.-N.)    Rob.  Glou.  p.  53.   AUo, 

to  dance. 
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Ad4  wymroen.  y  acye  of  tbo 
Tlut  borwe  dothet  yn  carcrf  to  go. 

MS,  HarL  1701,  t,  S3. 

CARONTES.    Carcases.    Rob.  Glooc.  p.  265. 
CAROUGHCLE.    A  tmaU  boat,  made  of  hone- 

hide,  to  cmy  a  single  penon,  employed  on  the 

river  Dee.   KeimeiL 
CAROUSE.  A  bumper. 
CARP.  Speech;  couvenaftion.  Sometimes,  noise, 

timralt.  (A,-N,) 
CARPS.    To  talk  or  apeak.  (A.-N.)  Palsgrave 

mentions  this  as  **  a  farre  northen  Terbe." 
The  fcyag  Id  his  conoelle  carnw  the*  wordet. 


CARROT.  Regiment  or  body  of  soldiers.  (^.-M) 

CARRY.  (1)  To  drive.   Craven. 
To  recover.  North, 

To  "  carry  coals,"  to  submit  to  any  indig- 
nity,  a  phrase  very  common  in  our  early  d**a- 
matists,  and  which  perhaps  had  its  origin  in 
the  mean  nature  of  that  occupation.  "  The 
time  hath  beene  when  I  would  a  scom'd  to 
carry  coals,"  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth, 
1639,  sig.  E.  iv. 

CARRY.MERRY.  A  kind  of  sledge,  used  in 
conveying  goods  from  one  warehouse  to  an- 
other.   Someraet. 


Artkure,  MS.  UnaUn,  f.  60.  IT ARRY-PLECK.    A  boggy  place,  whose  water 


CARPET-KNIGHTS.    Knighte  dubbed  at  court/  r  leaves  a  red  sediment.    Lane, 


byfavoir,  in  contndittinction  to  those  who 
bonomred  on  Che  field  of  battle  or  for 
services.  They  are  men- 
tioned with  great  contempt  by  our  early 
writors;  and  an  efeninate  person  was  called 
a  caipet-knight,  wilh  only  a  meuphorical  re- 
ference to  the  origiBal  term.  "A  capring, 
carpet  knight,"  H^wood's  Iron  Age,  1632, 
sig.  CL  iv.   Also  called  a  carpet- monger. 

CARPET.STANDING.  A  small  piece  of  rich 
carpet,  for  royal  and  noble  personages  to  stand 
OB  in  ixiblic  places  in  the  presence  of  royslty, 
or  whim  sitting  vrould  not  be  considered  cor- 
rect eik|uette. 

CARPET-WAY.    A  green  sward.    East 

CARPMEALS.  A  ooarse  kind  of  cloth  manu- 
fsctored  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  white 
oottoa  cloth  caUfid  earpnei,  mentioned  in 
Stmtt,  iL  94. 

CARR.  A  kind  of  Uack  fibrous  stuff  washed  np 
bj  the  sea  in  heavy  gales,  and  osed  by  the 
poor  people  for  fbeL    East. 

CARRACK.  A  Spanish  galeon.  Sometimes  Eng- 
liah  vessels  of  great  value  and  size  were  so 


CARRY-TALE.    A  tale-bearer.    Shak, 

CARRY-WITCHET.  A  conundrum,  or  riddle. 
Grose  says,  "  a  sort  of  conundrum,  puzzlewit, 
or  riddle." 

CARS.    A  corpse  or  body.  {A.'S.) 

CARSCHAFFE.  A  kerchief.  Chester  Plays, 
i.  72. 

CAUSES.    Cresses.   Gerard, 

CARSEY.  Kersey.  See  Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2; 
"  Carsey  clothe,  cresy,"  Palsgrave ;  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  pp.  163, 172 ;  Arch.  ix.  250. 

CARSICK.  The  kennel  or  gutter.  North.  Caw- 
sink-pin,  a  pin  picked  up  in  a  gutter. 

CART.    A  car;  or  chariot.  {A,'S.) 

CART-BODY.  The  wooden  body  of  a  cart  or 
waggon.    Cartarse,  the  loose  end  of  a  cart. 

CART-BREAD.  A  kind  of  bread,  mentioned  by 
Elyot,  in  v.  Jgoneue. 

CARTED.  Not  considered;  put  out  of  consi- 
deration, equivslent  to  "  put  on  the  shelf." 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vi.  54. 

CARTER.  A  charioteer.  (AS,)  Kennett,  p.  42, 
mentions  an  insect  so  called. 

CARTLE.  To  clip,  or  cut  round.  Urry's  MS.  ad- 
ditions to  Ray. 
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called.    **  Dum  naves  Hispanicn,  vulgo  ear-   CART-LOOSE.    A  cart-rut.    North. 


rieke  diotse,  capkaotor  ab  Anglis,"  MS.  Sloane 
392,  L  402.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  42 ;  D'Ave- 
Bant'a  Madagascar,  1648,  p.  17  ;  Webster,  ii. 
49;  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  f.  211;  Morte 
d'ArtiHr,  iL  433.  There  was  a  smaller  and 
swifter  kind  of  ressel  called  by  this  name,  as 
^ppean  from  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  819 ; 
and  in  Holinshed,  Description  of  Scotland,  p. 
22,  amall  fishiqg  boats  called  earroekt  are 
alluded  to. 

CARRECT.   A  gold  carat. 

CARREFOUR.  A  place  where  four  ways  meet. 
Fknrio  luis,    **  Crociechio,  a  carrrfoure,   or 
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CARREL.    Fustian  cloth.    See' Book  of  Rates, 

1675,  p.  30 ;  Florio,  in  v.  GuameUo. 
CARRIAGE.  (1)  A  drain.    Wiltt. 
(2)  A  belt  which  carries  a  whetstone  behind  the 
Var.diaL 


(3^  Import;  tendency.  Shak, 

(4)  Power  of  resistance. 

CARROCK.    A  heap  of  stones  used  as  a  boun- 

daiy  mark.    North, 
CARROSSE.    A  coach.  Fiorio. 


CARTLY.   Rough ;  unmannerly.    North, 
CART-RACK.    A  cart-rut.    Ea$i. 
CARTRE.    A  charter.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  77. 
CART-SADEL.    The  saddle  which  is  placed  on 
the  horse  in  the  shafts.    The  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  burlesque  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 
CARYANDE.    Cutting ;  sharp. 
He  had  a  tpere  eanMUtde, 
And  towarde  the  tiatell  wai  rydande. 

MS,  CUitab.  Ff.  II.  38.  f.SlS. 

CARVE.  (1)  To  grow  sour,  or  curdle.  North. 

(2)  To  woo.  Mr.  Hunter,  Illustrations,  i.  215, 
has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  word,  although  he  has  not  discovered 
its  meaning,  which  is  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  use  of  the  substantive  carver  in  lally's 
Mother  Bombie,  **  neither  father  nor  mother, 
kith  nor  kinne,  shall  bee  her  carver  in  a 
husband ;  shee  will  fall  too  where  shee  likes 
best." 

(3)  As  much  land  as  may  be  tilled  in  a  year  vrith 
one  plough. 

CARVEL.  A  basket ;  a  chicken-coop.  North, 
Also,  a  small  ship  or  caravel,  and  metaphori- 
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cally  a  prostitute.    See  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  2 ; 

Minot,  p.  76 ;  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  39 ; 

State  Papers,  i.  805. 
CARVETT.    A  thick  hedge-row.   Kent. 
CARVIS-CAKES.     Flat  round  cakes,  made  of 

oatmeal,  and  flavoured  with  caraway  seeds. 

Witlan, 
CARVIST.    A  young  hawk. 
CARVON.    Carved ;  cut. 
CARVY.SEEDS.    Caraway  seeds.   SomeneL 
CAR-WATER.   Chalybeate  water.    North, 
CARY.    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.    See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  475;    Collier's  Memoirs  of 

AUeyn,  p.  21. 
CARYE.    Togo. 

CARYSTYE.    Scarcity.    (Med.  Lat.) 
CAS.    Chance ;  hazard.    {ji.-N.) 
CASBALD.     A  term  of  contempt.      See  the 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  213. 
CASCADE.    To  vomit.     Var,  dial 
CASE.  (1)  To  skin  an  animaL    See  Gent.  Rec 

ii.  77.     Hence,  to  strip,  as  in  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  iii.  150.     CaseB,  skins,  Holinshed, 

Descr.  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 

(2)  A  pair,  as  of  pistols,  &c. 

(3)  Because.    Var.  dial. 
CASE-HARDENED.    Impenetrable  to  all  sense 

of  virtue  or  shame.     North, 

CASE.KNIFE.    A  large  knife,  kept  in  a  sheath, 
and  carried  in  the  pocket.    Var.  diaL 
/CASELINGS.    The  skins  of  beasts  that  die  by 

>    any  accident  or  violent  death.     CheBh.^f^ 

CASELTY.  Uncertain;  casual.  West.  Caswelt^, 
casualty,  occurs  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38, 
f.  51. 

CASEMENT.    A  concave  moulding, 

CASE-WORM.  The  caddis.  Eoit.  Florio  men- 
tions '*caases  or  earthwormes,"  ed.  1611, 
p.  290. 

CASHED.  Cashiered.  SeeLeycesterCorr.  p.l3; 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Irel.  p.  136. 

CASIERS.    Broad  wide  sleeves.    Devon, 

CAS  I NG  S.  Dripd  cow-dung  used  for  fueL  North. 
Casard  an'*  Jasen  occur  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  63. 

CASK.  A  helmet,  or  casque.  See  Drayton's 
Poems,  p.  65 ;  Dodsley,  ii.  295. 

CASKET.   A  stalk,  or  stem.    North. 

CASPERE.    The  herb  cardiac. 

CASS.    A  word  to  drive  away  a  cat.  Somenet, 

CASSABULLY.    The  winter  cress.    South. 

CASSE.  To  discharge ;  to  break  or  deprive  of  an 
office ;  to  cashier ;  to  disband.  See  Cathedf 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cagser,  DettihUum,  Jknmi: 
Skelton,  ii.  107.    Cassen,  cast  off,  Brockett 

CASSIASISTRB.  The  cassia  fistula,  described  by 
Gerard,  p.  1242.  See  an  early  list  of  plants  in 
MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 

CASSOCK.  A  loose  outward  coat,  particularly  a 
military  one.  See  Ben  Jonson,  L  62 ;  Har- 
rington's Nug.  Antiq.  L  261 ;  cassaque,  Strutt, 
ii.  246. 

CASSON.    Beef.    Jhkker. 

CAST.  (1)  A  second  swarm  of  beei  from  one 
hive.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  To  speak ;  to  address 


(3)  A  stratagem;  a  contrivance.  {A.^  See 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  107 ;  Robsoa's  Rom.  p.  22: 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  236. 

(4)  A  brace  or  couple.  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii  30,  108;  Florio,  in  v.  C&pias 
Privy  Purse  Ezpences  of  Hen.  VIH.  p.  141. 

(5)  Cast  off,  as  a  coMt  ship,  Florio,  in  ▼.  Gsr- 
hdmi,  ^  cast  hulkes,  old  ships."  Ou/ 1^,  Aa 
Yoa  Like  It,  iiL  4,  unless  we  may  read  fAuA 
Hpt,  aa  in  ed.  1632,  p.  199. 

(6)  Plotted ;  devised.  Common  if  our  eariy 
dramatists. 

(7)  To  mean,  intend.  Percy.  To  contrive, 
Melibeus,  p.  150.  "  I  caste  a  way,  I  devyse 
a  meanes  to  do  a  thing,"  Palsgrave.  See  tlie 
Ba8yn,xix. 

(8)  To  yield ;  to  produce.    Noif. 

(9)  To  choke  one's  sdf  with  eiftiiig  too  £u(L 
North. 

(10)  Warped.  North.  SeeKennelt,MS.La]iad. 
1033.    Ascham  uses  the  word. 

(11)  Opportunity;  chance.  North.  This  is 
perhaps  the  meaning  in  Cov.  Myst.  p.  129 ; 
Erie  of  Tolous,  452. 

(12)  A  sheep  is  said  to  be  eatt,  when  it  lies  on  its 
back.    North. 

(13)  When  hounds  check,  and  the  hnntsman 
tries  to  recover  the  scent  by  taking  the 
hounds  round  about  the  spot,  he  is  said  to  eat/ 
them. 

(14)  To  Tomit  Common  both  m  aa  archaism 
and  provincialism. 

(15)  To  cast  a  horse  is  to  throw  him  down  by  a 
rope  disposed  in  a  particular  manner,  for  any 
operation  requiring  confinement  of  the  limba. 

(IB)  Thwarted;  defeated.    Salojt. 

(17 )  To  deliver  ^ematurely,  as  oowi  and  other 
beasts.    Sakp. 

(18)  To  empty.  «  Casting  the  poondea,''  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  21. 

(19)  To  set  a  hawk  on  a  perch.  Bemerr.  AUo, 
to  purge  a  hawk. 

(20)  Looked  for¥raFd.    Dewm, 

(21)  To  consider.  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  75, 
"  casten  how  the  matter  wyll  befalL"  Alao» 
to  determine.  Palsgrave,  and  Drayton's  Poems, 
p.  34. 

(22)  To  dismiss,  or  rather,  pertiaps,  to  appoint 
persons  to  their  several  stations,  as  characters 
in  a  play.  See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  ix.  319. 

(23)  A  brood  or  flight  of  hawks.  "  Caste  of 
hankes,  niee  doUeaux"  Palsgrave.  Sometimes 
a  couple,  as  in  (4). 

(24^  To  spin  a  top. 

(25)  To  cast  a  compass,  to  rectify  or  correct  it. 
Pakffrave. 

26)  To  add  up  a  sum. 

27)  To  cast  b^ond  themoon,a  proverbial  phrase 
for  attempting  impossibilities.  Besides  the 
examples  quoted  by  Nares  may  be  mentioned 
one  in  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  viiL 

(28)  Added.    Wickliffe's  New  Test  p.  9. 

(29)  A  castle.    Hob.  Gloue. 

r30S  To  think ;  to  cogitate.    Barer. 

(31)  A  small  portion  of  bread.    See  Ordinances 
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md  RegolatioiiB,  pp.  26,  56,  72 ;  Harruon's 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  168.  Itseemsto  mean 
the  portions  of  sereral  loaves  together  into 
whidh  bread  is  generally  baked.  "  A  caste 
piece,"  aereral  pieces  joined  into  one,  Florio, 

(32)  To  throw  dioe. 

(53)  To  "cast  up,"  to  upbraid;  to  reproach. 
NwiK  Palagrave  has  this  phrase  in  the 
aenae,  to  forsake;  "  I  cast  up,  I  forsake  a 
thyng." 

(34;  To  **  cast  a  person's  water,"  to  find  out 
disfasfa  by  the  inspection  of  urine,  a  very 
oommonpiactioe  in  former  times.  The  phrase 
18  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(35)  To  "  cast  afore/'  to  forecast.    Pabgnwe. 

(36)  **  I  cast  my  penyworthes,  je  poufjeete; 
whan  I  have  all  caste  my  penyworthes,  I  maye 
pot  my  wynnyng  in  myn  eye,"  Palsgrave, 
£183. 

r371  To  groan.    Warw. 

\2SS  Strife ;  contention.    {j4.'S.) 

[39)  Tooondemn.    Mmthiu, 

(40)  To  arrange  or  dispose.    Pr.  Part, 
CASTELST.    A  turret.    {A,.N.) 
CASTELIS.    Camps.    (Za/.) 
CASTELLB.    A  laige  cistern. 
CASTEN.    Cast  off.    North, 
CASTER.  (1)  A  cloak.    Dejtker. 

f  2)  A  cow  that  casts  her  calf. 

CASTINO-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  used  for  casting, 
or  sprinkling,  perfumes,  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the 
Tragedy  of  Hoffhian,  1631,  sig.  C.  iii ;  Unton 
Inventories,  p.  27.  Also  called  a  eatting-gbut, 
as  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  144 ;  Privy  Purse  £z- 
pences  of  Mary,  p.  144. 

CASTLE.    A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

CASTLE  WARDS  A  tax  formerly  laid  on  those 
that  dwelt  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle, 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  )596,  p.  155. 

CASTLING.  A  calf  bom  before  its  proper  time. 
See  Hollyband,  in  v.  Avorton  ;  Men-Miracles, 
1656,  p.  6. 

CASTOCK.    The  heart  of  a  cabbage.    North. 

CASTON.    A  capstan.    Florh. 

CASTOR.  A  beaver.  {A,-N.)  There  vras  a 
herb  called  "the  bailee  of  the  castor,"  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  3.     Cf.  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  26. 

CASTREL.  A  kind  of  hawk,  not  very  courage- 
ous, and  therefore  seldom  used  for  sporting 
purposes.  See  the  Feest,  ix  (?) ;  Gent.  Rec.  iL 
32  ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  118. 

CASUALTY.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  that  dies 
by  chance.    East, 

CAT.  (1)  A  mess  of  coarse  meal,  clay,  &c.  placed 
in  dove-cotes,  to  allure  strangers.    East. 

(2)  A  ferret.  SufoUt. 
» (^3)  The  trap  at  the  game  of  Trap  and  Ball  was 
formerly  called  a  cat^  and  the  game  itself  also 
^'tnt  under  this  name,  or,  according  to  Howell, 
Cat  and  Trap.  See  Florio.  in  v.  Lippa,  Trdp- 
pola;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Martinet,  Quttik  ;  but  the 
game  of  cat  is  more  properly  that  played  with 


sticks,  and  a  small  piece  of  wood,  rising  in  the      \  r 
middle,  so  as  to  rebound  when  struck  on  either 
aide.    This  game  is  still  played,  and  is  even  a 
favourite  in  the  metropolis.     See  Nares,  arid  ^ 
Middleton,iv.527.  it  is  also  called  Cat  and  Dog, 
as  Mr.  Hartshome  notices,  Salop.  Antiq.  and 
also  in  MS.  Addit  5008,  under  the  year  1582.  j 
Take  them  who  dare*  at  nlne-holea,  cardes,  or  rat,  fl 
Ptmeham's  THaUas  Banquet,  IdM. 

CATADUPE.    AwaterfiaU.    {Lat,) 

CATAIAN.    A  sharper. 

CATAPUCE.    A  kind  of  spurge.    (^.-M) 

CAT-ARLES.  An  eruptive  disorder  on  the 
skin.    North. 

CATAYL.  A  sort  of  vessel  See  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion,  1407.  There  is  a  ship  called  a  catch, 
mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  201,  for  which  this 
may  be  an  error. 

CAT-BEAGLE.  A  swift  kind  of  beagle  men- 
tioned  in  the  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  68. 

CAT-BILL.    A  woodpecker.    North. 

CAT-BLASH.  Anything  thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak 
tea.    Line, 

CAT-BRAIN.  A  kind  of  rough  clay  mixed  with 
stone.     West. 

CAT-CALL.  A  kind  of  whistle,  chiefly  used  at 
theatres,  to  interrupt  the  actors,  and  damn  a 
new  piece.  It  was  in  common  use  some  years 
ago,  but  is  not  often  heard  at  the  present  day. 

CATCH,  (n  A  few  hairs  drawn  out  of  a  knot  or 
bunch,  which  is  woven  in  the  silk. 

(2)  To  "  catch  copper,"  to  take  harm,  to  fall 
into  eviL 

CATCH-CORNER.  A  weU-known  child's  game. 

CATCHED.    Entangled.    Beds. 

CATCHEREL.    A  catchpole.    Pr.  Part. 

CATCHIS.    Causeth.    Heame. 

CATCH-LAND.  Border-land,  of  which  the  tithe 
was  disputable,  and  taken  by  the  first  claimant 
who  could  catch  it.  Norf.  This  custom  is 
now  of  course  obsolete. 

CATCH-ROGUE.    A  consUble,  or  bailiff.  East. 

CATCH-WATER.  A  reservoir  of  water  in  a 
newly-erected  common.    Somerset. 

CATCHY.  Disposed  to  take  an  undue  advan- 
tage. It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  showery  in  the 
Times,  August  24th,  1843. 

CATEL.  Goods ;  property ;  possessions ;  trea- 
sure, or  money.  {A.'N.)  See  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  70 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ii.  207  ;  Octo- 
vian,  803 ;  Wickliffe's  New  Test.  p.  67. 

CATER.  (1)  A  caterer.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  L  407 ; 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  155. 

(2)  To  cut  diagonally.     Var.  dial, 

CATER-COUSINS.    Good  friends.    Var.  dial. 

CATERPILLAR.    A  cockchafer.    Somerset. 

CATERRAMEL.    To  hollow  out.    Warw. 

CATERY.  The  place  in  a  large  house  or  palace 
where  provisions  were  kept  or  distributed. 
See  the  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  68, 97. 

CAT-GALLOWS.  A  child's  game,  consisting 
of  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  angles 
to  two  others  fixed  in  the  ground. 

CATHAMMED.    Clumsy ;  awkward.    South. 

CATHAM^S.    Common  laws.    North. 
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CATHEDRAL.    A  bully.    Une. 

GATHER.    A  cradle.    North, 

CATHERN.  A  Catherine-wheel.  West  A  merry- 

making  on  St.  Catherine's  day  is  called  ca- 

theming. 
CAT-HIP.    The  bumet-rose.     iVbrM. 
CAT-IN-PAN.    A  eat  in  pan  is  a  turncoat,  or 

deserter  from  his  party ;  to  turn  cat  in  pan,  to 

be  a  turncoat,  to  desert. 
CAT-LAP.    Tea.     Var.  dioL 
CATLl  NG.    The  string  of  a  lute  or  violin,  made 

of  cat-gut.    Strings  for  hats  were  also  called 

eailinga.    See  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675,  p.  79. 

^CATMALLISONS.    Cupboards  near  chimneys, 

/   Jr    where  dried  beef  and  provisions  are  kept. 

n      North, 

CATRIGGED.    Linen,  when  badly  creased,  is 

baid  to  be  catrigged.     North, 
CATS.    Coverings  under  which  soldiers  might 

lie,  ready  to  attack.    Gifford  seems  to  have 

explained  the  term  erroneously  in  Shiriey, 

vi.  16. 
CATS-CRADLE.    A  game  played  by  children, 

with  string  twisted  on  the  fingers. 
CATS-FOOT.  Ground  ivy.  North. 
CATS-  HE  AD.    A  kind  of  porous  stone  found  in 

coalpits,  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  Nat.  Hist. 

Surrey,  iii.  327 ;  MS.  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  64. 

Rider  mentions  an  apple  of  this  name. 
CATS*-SMERE.    A  kind  of  axungia,  mentioned 

in  an  early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CATSO.  A  term  of  abuse  or  contempt.  (Ital) 
CATS-TAIL.  (1)  The  catkin  of  the  hazel  orwil- 

low.    Var,  dial  See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  142, 

"  the  cats  tailes  on  nut  trees." 
'2)  The  herb  horsetail.     Var,  dial 
^3)  A  sore  place,  or  fester.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 

Chat.  Elyot,  in  v.  Furuneului,  calls  it  a  cattet 

heare. 
(4)  A  flogging  whip  ? 

But  ever«  bewnre  of  Cristb  cunc  and  of  oaffi*>faU«f. 

MS.  IHgiv  41,  f.  16. 

CAT-STAIRS.  Tape,  &c.  so  twisted,  that  by  its 
alternate  hollows  and  projections,  it  resembles 
stairs.    North. 

CATTER.    To  thrive.    North. 

CATTON.    To  beat ;  to  thump.     North. 

CATWHIN.    The  dog-rose.    North. 

CAT-WITH-TWO-TAILS.   An  earwig.  North. 

CATWITTED.    SiUy  and  conceited    North. 

CATWRALLIN6.  Caterwauling.  Topsell,  p.  105. 

CATYFDAM.    Captivity ;  wretchedness. 

CATZERIE.    Cheating;  roguery.    (Ital,) 

CAUCH.  A  nasty  mixture.  Deton,  Sometimes 
called  a  eauchery, 

CAUCL  ApathornMul.  (A.-N.) 
King  Yder  and  hit  overcoke 
Opon  a  eau€i  bl  a  broke. 

Arth«ur  and  Martin,  p.  S87. 

CAUCIOUR.    A  surveyor.    Cumb. 

CAUD.    Cold.    North. 

CAUDEBEC.    A  French  hat,  worn  in  England 

about  the  year  1700. 
CAUDERNE.    A  caldron.    It  is   glossed  by 

U^  in  MS.  Arund.  219,  f.  89.    Cawdroun,  j 
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Maundevile,  p.  250.    Cawdnm,  RdSo.  Antiq. 
1.81. 

CAUDLE.  Any  slop.  Devon.  This  is  pr«tty 
nearly  the  older  use  of  the  word,  which  was 
generally  applied  to  any  sloppy  mess  in  cookery. 
See  a  curious  satirical  notice  of  the  word  io 
this  sense  in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  98w 

CAUD-PIE.  A  disappointment  or  losa.  North, 

CAUFTB.    Caught    Amis  and  AmiL  2455. 

CAUGLE.    ToquaneL    North, 

CAUK.    Limestone.   Satt. 

CAUL.  (1)  A  spider's  web. 

(2)  A  swelling.    North. 

CAULD.    Adam-head.    North. 

CAUMPERSOME.    Uvely ;  pUyfnL    IMya*. 

CAUP.    To  exchange.    North. 

CAURY.  Worm-eaten.  {A.^N.)  Cnrymanry, 
Skelton  and  Piers  Ploo^iman  ?  This  phrase 
in  Skelton  may  perhaps  have  some  connpiino 
with  the  Scottish  term  kirrjfwerp. 

CAUSE.    Because.    Var.dwl 

CAUSELLE.    Cause? 

Of  whom  the  apryngs  was  not  cMMeMt 
Of  fortune,  ne  todeyne  aventure. 

Ltfdgati,  MS,  Soe.  Antt^  134»  f.  0. 

CAUSEY.  A  causeway.  See  Lambarde's  Per- 
ambulation, ed.  1596,  p.  425 ;  Harrison,  p.  57. 

CAUSH.    A  sudden  de^Uvity.    North. 

CAUSIDICK.    AUwy^.    Minsheu. 

CAUTEL.  A  cunning. trick.  (A.^N.)  Cte- 
/e^Mf,  divided,  Cleaveland's  Poems,  ed.  1660, 
p.  182.  Nares  has  eauteOed  in  the  sense  ol 
provided,  Cautelout,  artfiil,  artfully  cautious, 
a  very  common  word.  Cautelouilv,  Arch.  xiv. 
261. 

CAUTION.  A  pledge,  or  surety.  PaUyrave. 
The  money  pa^d  at  the  Cambridge  colleges  on 
admission  is  ttiU  called  caution  monep,  a  se- 
curity  for  debts  that  may  be  contracted. 

CAVE.  (1)  To  tilt  up.    Salcp. 

(2)  To  fall  in,  is  earth  does  when  undermined. 
Var.  dial 

(3)  To  rake;  to  separate.  South.  Also^tothraah 
com. 

(4)  A  cabbage.    North. 

CAVEARE.    The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  storgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried.    See  the  Muses 
Looking-Glasse,  1643,  p.  31 ;  Brit.  BibL  it 
541 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  31. 
CAVEL.    A  part  or  share.    North. 
CAVENARD.    A  term  of  reproach.    (A.^N.) 
CAVERSYNE.    A  hypocrite.    (A,-N.) 
Okkyrre«e  and  eavertjmm 
Also  iwylk  ere  as  Saresyns. 

A.  <f«  Jl^ipifie,  MS,  BMmv.  pb  91. 

CAVILATION.   Cavilling.    {A,^N.)    See  King 

Leir,  p.  417;  Hardyng,  f.  174;  Simonides, 

2d  pt.  1584. 
CAVING.    Chaff  and  refuse  swept  from  the 

threshing  floor.    East. 
CAVOUS.    Hollow ;  abounding  in  caves.     See 

Thoms'  Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  115. 
CAW.    The  rot  in  sheep.    Devon.    Florio  ban 

the  term,  to  bring  forth  a  lamb. 
CAWARD.    Backward.    Robin  Hood,  i  84 
CAWBABY.    An  awkward  shy  boy. 
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CAWTE. 
CAXON. 
CAYERS. 
CAY  RE. 


CAWDAW.    Ajackdsw.    Jfwih. 

CAWDRIFB.    A  shivering  feeling.    VoriK, 

CAWB.    To  go,  or  walk.    (.i..M) 

CAWF.    An  eel-boz.    EuL 
^CAWFTAIL.    Adunoe.    Lmus.  ^ 
/T^CAWHAND.    The  left-hand.    North. 

C  AWKEN.  To  breed,  a  term  generally  applied 
tohawka.  See  Gent  Rec.  IL  62 ;  Piers  Plough- 
man,  pp.  223,  241. 

CAWKY.    Frampish.    Lme. 

CAWL.  (1)  To  frighten  or  bally.    North. 

(2)  A  swelling  from  a  blow.     Yorkth, 

(3)  A  coop.     Kent. 

(4)  A  kind  of  silk. 

(5)  To  do  work  awkwardly.    North. 
CAWN.    Called.     Var.  dioL 
CAMTNSE.    A  pavement.    Dewm. 
CAWPE.     A  cup.     Brit.  Bibl.  i?.  18. 

Cautions.    Ritton. 
A  wom-ont  wig.    Somerset, 
Comers.    MS.  Morte  Arthnre,  f.  58. 
Togo. 
Of  alle  the  «clth«  and  the  wane*  thou  bade  in  kepyng«» 
To  oayr*  with  that  cumly  thou  kccte  the  fulle  clene. 

MS.  Unwtn  A.  L  17.  t  S31. 

CAYTEFETE.    Wretchedness.    (A.-N) 
Aad  my  modlr  eoauiyved  me 
In  mekille  lynne  «nd  ea^t^ti. 

MS.  Uncoin  A.  1. 17.  f.  ?76. 

CATVAB.    A  kind  of  ship,  mentioned  in  Kyng 

Alisaonder,  6062. 
CAZAML    An  old  astrological  term,  denoting 
the  centre  or  middle  of  the  sun.    Gent.  Rec. 
ilOO. 
CAJTE.    Caught.    Ro6,  Glouc. 
CE.    Plane.    [Sea?] 

Some  tugge,  Mim  drawe  flro  r«  to  c«  / 
A I  Lorde  Jhesu,  bow  may  thyt  be  i 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  87. 

CEAGB.    A  key.     Verttegm. 

CEASE.    To  die.    Shah. 

CEATB.    A  membrane.     TapteO. 

CEC.    Sick.    Pr.  Parv. 

CECHELLE.    A  satchel    Pr,  Parv. 

CECILE.    StCedlia.    (J.-N,) 

CBCYNE.    To  cease.    Pr.  Porv. 

CEDULB.    A  scroll  or  schedule.    See  Test. 

VetosL  p.  495 ;  Arch.  zL  436. 
CEE.    The  sea.    See  Kyng  Alisaonder,  5158 ; 

Prompt.  Panr.  p.  64.    Ce-king,  a  sea-king, 

Holinshed,  Hist.  EngL  p.  84. 
CEELDAM.    Seldom.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEGE.    A  seat,  or  bench.    Pr.  Parv,    Also  a 

Jakes,  or  siege. 
CEGGE.    The  water  flower  de-lnce.  Translated 

by  aeeonu  in  Prompt.  Panr.  p.  64.    See  6e- 

xvd,  p.  46.    It  is  also  written  for  sedge  or 

carez  in  the  former  work. 

CEISB.    To  seize.    (^.-iV.) 

CEK.    A  sack.    Prompt.  Porv. 

CEKYNE.  (1)  To  M  sick.    Pron^t.Parv. 

(2)  To  seek,  or  search.    Ibid. 

CEKYR.    Securely. 

Than  dar  I  sey  cektr,  and  be  myn  boode. 
Here  txewe  tcnrlce  to  jowe  than  wyl  they  prove.  . 

MS.  Cantmb.  Tt.  1. 8,  f.  153. 


,  or  painted.  \J  f^<ipi 
is  still  called  X  /^T 
ilossary,  i.  65.   /\  Oj 


CEL.    A  seal.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  77. 
CELADE.    A  skull-cap  for  the  head.    Celate, 

Florio,  in  y.  BacirUtto. 
CELATURE.    The  ornamented  nnder-surface 

of  a  vault.    Lydgate, 
CELDE.    Sold.    Pr.  Parv. 
CELDOM.    Seldom.    Pr.  Parv. 
CELE.  (1)  Happy ;  blessed ;  godly.    {A.^.) 
(2)  Happiness ;  prosperity  ?    (A.^.) 
And  lo  be  ihal,  tbat  woot  1  wele* 
For  be  ii  al  biaett  witb  c«j«. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Cantmb* 

(Z)  A  canopy.    Rutland  Papers,  pp.  7,  10. 

(4)  Time ;  season.    Pr.  Parv. 

(5)  ''  I  eele  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon  or  any  other 
foule  or  byrde,  whan  I  sowe  up  their  eyes  for 
caryage  or  otherwyse,''  Palsgrave. 

CELED.     Decorated,  sculptured 

Also,  wainscoted.      Wainscot 

eeiUng  in  Yorkshire.    Craven  Glossary 
CELEE.    Strange ;  wonderful.     Cower, 
CELERER.    The  officer  in  a  monastery  who 

had  the  care  of  the  provisions.   {Lai,) 
CELESTINE.    A  kind  of  plunket  or  coloured 

cloth,  usually  having  broad  lists. 
CELESTIVE.    CelestiaL 
CELLAR.    A  canopy.    <*  Cellar  for  a  bedde, 

del  de  Ut,*'  Palsgrave.     **  A  celler  to  bange 

in  the  chamber,''  Ordinances  and  Regulations, 

p.  127. 
CELLE.    A  religions  house.   (Lai.) 
CELLEN.    Cells.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  233. 
CELSITUDE.     Highness.    {A.-N.) 
CELWYLLY.     Unruly.    Pr,  Parv, 
CEME.    A  quarter  of  com.     Pr.  Parv 
CEMELY.     Seemly.     Pr.  Parv, 
CEMELYNE.    To  compare.    Pr.  Parv. 
CEMMED.    Folded ;  twisted. 
CEMY.     Subtle.    Pr,  Parv, 
CEMYS.    Seems ;  appears. 
CEN.    To  ken,  or  know.    Xitton. 
CENCLEFFE.    The  daffodil 
CENDAL.    A  species  of  rich  thin  silken  stuff, 

very  highly  esteemed.    See  Stnitt,  ii.  3 ;  Gy 

of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  u.  15. 

"  CendeU,  thynne  lynnen,  eendal^"  Palsgrave. 
Her  gomlainoua  was  of  eendel  Ynde, 
Of  gold  tber  were  on  thre  coronne. 

Arthour  and  Mtrlln,  p.  S09. 

CENE.  (1)  A  supper.    {Lai.) 

Certyt,  leyd  Petyr,  tbyt  nyjt  at  tbe  c«fi«. 
He  wyd,  eftionet  we  abuldyn  hym  tene. 

MS,  Harl,  1701,  f.9l. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sauce.  See  the  Ordinances  and 
Regulations,  p.  452. 

(3)  An  assembly.    Pabgrave. 
CENGYLLB.    Singular.    Pr.  Parv. 

CENS.  Incense.  Pakgrave.  Cf.  Chester  Plays, 
L  282 ;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  120. 
Centing,  sprinkling  viith  incense,  Davies'  An* 
cient  Rites,  1672,  p.  23. 

CENSER.  An  incense  pot  {A.'N,)  In  Shake- 
speare's  time  the  term  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
perforated  at  top,  used  for  sprinkling  perfumes. 

CENSURE.  Judgment ;  opinion.  Also  a  verb, 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  judge. 
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CENT.  A  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  100 
was  the  game.  It  is  supposed  to  have  resem- 
bled picquet.  There  was  also  a  game  called 
cent-foot,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  this. 

CENTE N E R.  A  captain  or  officer  commanding 
a  hundred  men.  See  the  Ordinances  and  Regu- 
lationSi  p.  5. 

CENTO.    A  patchwork. 

CENTRE.  To  strike  the  centre,  to  take  away 
the  fhime  of  wood  which  they  use  in  making 
and  supporting  an  arch  of  brick  or  stone,  after 
the  said  arch  is  completed.  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 

CENTRY-GARTH.  The  cemetery,or  burial  place 
of  a  monastery.  See  \he  Ancient  Rites  of 
Durham,  pp.  2,  49,  1 36. 

CENY.    A  sign.    Pr.  Parr. 

CEOUT.    To  bark.   Salop, 

CEP.    TocatchabalL    North, 

CEPE.   A  hedge. 

CEPHENS.    Male,  or  young  drones. 

CERADENE.  A  fresh-water  muscle.  iVbr/A.  An 
unusually  large  species  of  this  muscle  is  found 
in  the  lake  at  Canons  Ashby,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart. 

CERCLE.    To  surround.    (A.-N,) 

CEREJOWRE.    A  searcher.    Pr,  Part, 

CEREMONIES.    Prodigies.    Shak. 

C£RES.AND.yiR6INUM.  A  rule  in  old  arith. 
metic  for  the  solution  of  simple  problems  that 
would  now  be  worked  by  algebra.  See  Ley- 
bourn's  Arithmetical  Rec  1699,  p.  139. 

.CERGE.  AwaxUper.  (A.-N,)  See  Havelok, 
594 ;  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  36. 

CERGYN.  To  search.  Pr.Parv. 
CERKE.  A  shirt. 

Than  sche  ipak,  that  burde  brijt. 
That  al  naked  was  saf  hlr  etrke, 

M8.A»kmol«Si,t,9L 

CERKELYTT.    Encircled. 

CERN.    To  concern.  ^aJt, 

CERNOYLE.   Honeysuckle. 

CERSE.    To  cease.    North. 

CERSTYN.  Christian.  Robin  Hood,  L  89. 

CERT.    Certes;  certainly.    See  Sevyn  Sages, 

2575 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  130. 
CERTACION.  Assurance. 

He  gaf  me  many  a  good  eertodon. 
With  right  and  holaom  predicacion. 

JCSr.  RmtoL  C.  8S. 
CERTAIN.   Certainly.    Chaucer. 
CERTED.    Certain;  firm.   Huhei. 
CERTENLYCH.    Certainly ;  positively. 
CERTES.  Certainly.  (j4,^N,) 
CERT-MONE  Y.    Head  money  or  common  fine, 

paid  yearly  by  the  residents  of  several  manors 

to  the  lords  thereof.  Blount. 
CERTYL.     A  kirtle.     See  Ritson's   Ancient 

Songs,  p.  51 ;  Songs  and  Carols,  x. 
CERUSE.    Ceruse  or  white-lead,  used  by  ladies 

for  painting  their  faces  and  bosoms.      See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  108 ;   Ben  Jonson,  i.   131 ; 

Amends  for  Ladies,  p.  44 ;  Strutt,  ii.  133, 134. 
CURVE.    A  circlet.     "  That  ylke  white  cerpe 


was  an  evydent  tokon  of  hir  mu^xdomt/^ 
Langtoft,  p.  cxcviii. 

CERVELLE.     The  brain.    (j4.^N.) 

CESOUN.    Season,    (^.-ivi) 

CESS.  (1)  To  spill  water  about ;  also,  to  call  dogi 
to  eat.  South. 

(2)  Measure ;  estimation.  **  Out  of  all  cess," 
excessively,  immodentely.  "  Snu  cene^  ex- 
cessively, immodentely,  out  of  all  cesse  and 
crie,"  Cotgrave.  "  Overthroweth  the  Puritans 
out  of  all  cesse,"  Mar-Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  49. 
Shak.  Herrick,  i.  44,  appears  to  have  the  word 
for  oMteeementtdA  in  Holinshed,Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  145.  Ceuer,  an  assessor,  Hollyband's  Die- 
tionarie,  1593. 

(3  A  layer  or  stratum.  East.  It  is  often  pro> 
nounced  sate. 

CESSATION.    Ceasing.  (Lat.) 

CESSE.  (1)  To  cease.  (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  give  seizin  or  possession.  See  Syr 
Degor^,  538. 

CESS-POOL.    A  pool  for  filth. 

CEST.    Ceased.    (jI.-N,) 

CESTON.    A  studded  girdle.    {A,-N,) 

CETE.    A  company  of  badgers. 

CETECEYN.    A  citizen. 

CETOYLE.    A  harp? 

To  cetoifU  and  to  aawtree. 
And  gytternynge  ftiUe  gaye. 

MS.  liiMvte  A.  1. 17.  f.  lai. 

CEtTE.    Set;  placed.    Pr.Parv. 

CETYWALL.  The  herb  valerian ;  also  moun- 
tain spikenard.  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  79.  It 
is  translated  by  cetinaleua  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 

CEYLE.    AsaiL  Pr.Parv. 

CHABBE.  Have.  Rob.GUme. 

CHACE.  (1)  To  chase,  or  pursue.  {A,-N,) 

(2)  The  groove  in  a  crossbow  in  which  the  arrow 
is  placed. 

CHACEABLE.  Fit  to  be  hunted.  Tooke,  p. 
660,  considers  Gower  the  inventor  of  thia 
word ;  but  in  the  Maystre  of  the  Game,  MS. 
Bodl.  546,  stags  after  the  sixth  year  are  said 
to  be  chatahle. 

CHACECHIENS.    The  same  as  bemert,  q.  v. 
And  the  grmnea  that  hattcn  ekme9eMm§  brjngm 
with  hem  the  hertehound.  MIS.  Btdl.  ML 

CHACKLE.    To  chatter.    Somenet. 

CHACKSTONE.    A  small  flint  North. 

CHAD.    I  had.     Wett. 

CHADEN.    The  inwards  of  a  call   Donet. 

CHADFARTHING.  A  farthing  fbrmeriy  paid 
among  the  Easter  dues,  for  the  purpose  of  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings. 

CHADIST.    Sheddest 

As  thou  ekaditt  thi  blood  on  rod  tiv 

Pore  my  redempdon.     Jmddoi^M  Faemu,  p.  flu 

CHADS.  Dry  husky  fragments  found  amongst 
food.    Ba»t, 

CHAFE.  To  grow  warm  or  angry.  (A.-N,) 
Hence  ch^f,  to  tease  or  worry. 

CHAFER.  (1)  A  beetle,  or  May-bng.    South. 

(2)  A  saucepan.    See  Unton  Invent,  p.  1 ;  Oxdi- 
nances  and  Regulations,  p.  126.    Chaufere 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  54. 

CHAFER-HOUSE.    An  ale-house.    North. 
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CHA7ERT.    Afbnuce.    Derby$h. 
CHAFF-BONB.    The  jaw-bone.     York$h. 
CHAFFERS.     To  deal,  exchange,  or  barter. 

(A^,)     Also  a  snbitantiTe,   merchandise. 

&mere  vel  vendere^  Anglice  to  chaffaryn,  MS. 

BibL  Reg.  12  B.  L  f  19. 

If  thou  art  a  margchaantt  dliotyTe  not  thl  brother 

in  eA^^bvyiif •  VrteteltoN**  Atmom,  1388,  Jtf5.  ila««n 

CHAFF-FALLEN.    Low-spirited.    North. 
CHAFFLE.    To  haggle.    North. 
CHAFF-NETS.     Nets  employed  for  catching 
birds  of  small  txtJt» 
^CHAFFO.    To  chew.    Lane.  -Jh 
n  CHAFLET.  A  smaU  scaffold  or  platform.  {A.-N.) 
See  the  Brit.  Bibl.  L  59. 
CHAFTE-BAN.    A  jaw-bone.    North. 
With  the  dMftB-ban  of  a  ded  hat, 
Mea  sais  that  tharvit  ilan  he  wai. 

MS.  Cott.  Vttpat.  A.  m.  f.  7. 

CHAFTT.    Talkatitew     Yorith. 

CHAIERB.    A  chair,  or  pulpit.   (A.^N.) 

CHAIN.    A  weaver's  warp.    Somertei. 

CHAISEL.  An  upper  garment.  {A.^N.)  See 
the  Sevyn  Sages,  1814.  There  was  a  kind  of 
fine  linen  called  chaini,  of  which  smocks  were 
often  made«  alluded  to  in  Kyng  Alisaunder, 
279 ;  Strutt,  u.  257  ;  Warton,  Introd.  p.  163 ; 
Leg.  CathoL  p.  152. 

CHAITY.    Careful ;  delicate.    Somertei. 

CHAKYL.  A  shackle,  a  moveable  hoop  made 
of  iron,  and  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
plough-beam  by  a  loose  bolt  and  screw. 

CHALANDE.    A  chanter. 

And  hyoaute  reaioo  wyll  that  niche  a  penon 
■balde  be  honorably  Interteyncd  l«at  that  ataye  myght 
be  made  for  the  grcate  charges  of  the  tame,  1  thinke 
St  rather  expedf  ent  to  forbere  a  greate  nomber  of  our 
monnkea  and  ehalandm,  namely  as  thay  nowe  lue 
thcBttelfim,  then  lo  neoeuary  a  thing  for  the  obknyn 
wealthe  ihnlde  be  lakked  and  ieCt  aayde. 

atat0  Fap$ra,  U.  484. 

CHALANGE.    To  challenge.    {A.-N.)     Also 

sometimes,  to  accuse. 
CHALDER.  (1)  To  crumble.    Boat. 
(2)  A  caldron.    North. 
CHALDRON.    A  kind  of  sauce.     It  is  spelt 

ehawduen  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
CHALEN.  Chill;  cold.    Weber. 
CHALK.    To  mark  with  chalk.     Var.  didL 
CHALK-WHITE.     Quite  white.      Var.  dial. 

*'  Cbalk-whyith  as  the  mylk,"  Sir  Degrerant, 

1490. 
CHALL.    The  jaw.    Leic. 
CHALLENGE.    When  hounds  or  beagles  first 

find  the  scent  and  cry,  they  are  said  to  chal- 
lenge. 
CHALM.    To  chew,  or  nibble.    East,    More 

usually  spelt  eham. 
CHALON.    A  coverlet.     Chmteer. 
CHAM.  (1)  I  am.     Weet. 
(2)  Awry.     North. 
f  3)  To  chew  or  champ.     Palsgrave. 
CHAMBERDEKINS.    Irish  beggars.    Blount. 
CHAMBERER.    (1)  A  chamber-maid.  (A-N) 

See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  883 ;  Chaucer.  Cant. 

T.  r>882;  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  p.  127 ; 


chamberys,  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  26;  chambrere, 
Maundevile,  p.  102. 

(2)  A  wanton  person ;  an  intriguer. 

CHAMBER-FELLOW.  A  chum;  one  who  m- 
habits  the  same  chambers  with  another.  See 
Florio,  in  ▼.  CBm^rdto. 

CHAMBERING.    Wantonness;  intriguing. 

CHAMBER4.LIE.    Urine.    Shai. 

CHAMBERLIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
Talent  to  the  present  head-waiter  or  upper- 
chambermaid,  or  both  offices  united ;  some- 
times malC)  sometimes  female.  Narea.  See 
MiddletoU)  iii.  383. 

CH  AMBERS.  Small  cannon,  without  carriages, 
chiefly  used  on  festive  occasions.  See  Mid- 
dleton,  V.  190 ;  Peele,  iL  124 ;  Ben  Jonson, 
viii.  422 ;  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.  p.  217. 

CHAMBERYNGS.  Furniture  of  a  bed  or  bed- 
room.    See  Test.  Yetust.  p.  372. 

CHAMBLE.     To  chew.     Var.  dial 

CH  AMBLE  Y.    A  chimney.    Devon. 

CHAMBLINGS.    Husks  of  com.    Eaet. 

CHAMBRE-FORENE.    A  Jakes.    Rob.  Oloue. 

CHAMER.    A  chamber*    Somertei. 

CHAMFER.  The  plain  slope  made  by  paring 
off  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber. 
Also,  a  hollow  channel  or  gutter,  such  as  the 
fluting  of  a  column.  See  Willis,  p.  8.  In  this 
latter  sense  Spenser  speaks  of  *'  winter  with 
cAom/rA/ brows,''  L  e.  furrowed  or  channelled. 
So  also  Florio,  "  Aceanelldre,  to  chamjuret  to 
enchanell,  to  make  gutter-wise;"  and  Brit. 
Bibl.  ii.  117,  "  my  chamjred  lips."  Minsheu 
has,  **  to  ehanffert  or  to  make  channels,  gut- 
ters, creyises,  or  hollow  strakes,  in  pillars  or 
such  like.*'  Cotgrave  spells  it  chamfrei  in  the 
first  sense,  in  ▼.  Brater,  Embrature.  "  Stria, 
a  rebbat  or  small  furrow  made  in  stone  or 
tymber,  chamferyng :  tiria  seemeth  to  bee  the 
boltell  or  thinge  that  riseth  up  betwene  the 
two  chanels,  and  tirix  the  chaneU  itselfe,  or 
chamferynge,"  Elyot. 

CHAMFRON.  Armour  for  a  horse's  nose  and 
cheeks.    See  Excerpt.  Hist.  p.  209. 

CHAMLET.  Camelot.  See  Unton  Invent,  p. 
33 ;  Test.  Yetust.  p.  434 ;  Gaacoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  p.  12 ;  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  139. 

CHAMMER.  A  kind  of  gown,  worn  by  persons 
of  rank,  and  generally  richly  ornamented.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  fashion  in  Henry 
YIIl.'s  time.  See  Strutt,  iL  248 ;  Planche, 
p.  238. 

CHAMP.  (1)  Hard ;  firm.    Sutaex. 

(2)  To  bite,  or  chew.  Suffolk.  See  the  Down- 
fill  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  78  ;  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  p.  20 ;  Lilly's  Mydas. 

(3)  A  scuffle.    JSxmoor. 

(4)  To  tread  heavily.     Warv. 
CHAMPAINE.    Plain ;  fiat;  open.    See  Ray's 

Diet.  TriL  p.  4 ;  Larobarde's  Perambulation, 
ed.  1596,  p.  10.  Also  a  substantive,  a  plain, 
flat  or  open  country. 

Fra  theihine  thay  went  fourty  dayet,  and  crme 
Intllle  a  eltampayne  cuntree  that  waa  alle  bara>ne, 
and  na  hy«  place,  ne  aa  hillea  mighte  be  seiieon  oa 
•yde.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  It,  f.  U 
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CHaMPARTIE.    a  share  of  land ;  a  partnei^ 
Fhip  in  power.    (A.-N.)    See  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  1951 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  131. 
wisely  advertynge  iche  was  to  febllle  of  iBy5t, 
In  this  mater  to  holde  ehampartjft 
With  hire  that  was  of  fiuw  most  benigne. 

L^dgate,  MS.  8oe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  14. 
He  lette  the  herte  in  dkamp«rty«. 
With  wischynge  and  with  fantasye. 

Gower,  M8,  Ibid,  f.  99. 

CHAMPE.    The  field  or  ground  in  which  any 
carving  or  bosses  are  pitted. 
The  cote  ys  rycheand  well  fyne. 
The  champt  ys  now  of  redd  satyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  49. 
And  other  of  sendale, 
Ckamp«d  with  crlstalle. 

MS.  Uncain  A.  i.  17»  f.  198. 

CHAMPERS.    Hounds.    Middleton. 

CH  AMPE  YNE.  A  kind  of  tine  cloth,  mentioned 

in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  141. 
CHAMPION.     Same  as  Champaine,  q.  t.    See 

Middleton,  iL  73;  Two  Angrie  Women  of 

Abington,  p.  19 ;  Tusser,  ii,  7 ;  Holinshed, 

Hist.  Engl.  p.  29. 
CHANCE.    The  game  of  hazard.  IM 

CHANCE.BAIRN     A  baaUrd.    North,    AlioJf 


called  a  chance-child,  or  chanceling. 
CHANCE.BONE.    The  huckle-bone.    East. 
CHANDELEUSE.    Candlemas-day.    (Fr,) 
CHANDRY.    A  place  where  candles  were  kept. 

See  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  197 ; 

Ordinances  and  Regulations,  pp.  4,  20*,  47, 

63,  82 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  40. 
CHANE.   FelL    (^.-M) 
CHANELLB.    A  gutter.    Prompt  Pwrv. 
CHANFROUS.    Very  fierce.    North. 
CHANGE.  (1)  A  shift     For.  dioL 
(2)  To  transpose.    Pabgrave, 
CHANGEABLE.    Variegated,  a  term  applied 

to  silks  and  clotha. 
CHANGE-FACE.    To  blush. 

Why,  to  dbongv  Jkf 
They  say  in  modest  maides  are  signes  of  grace. 

Mntmio^^*  Rppall  King,  16gf»  sig.  C.  !▼. 

CHANGELING.  A  child  left  or  changed  by  the 
fairies  for  the  parents'  own  child.  It  was 
either  deformed,  mischievous,  or  idiotic,  and 
hence  the  term  came  to  be  generally  applied 
to  a  child  having  those  quslities.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Contrrfaiet. 

CHANGERWIFE.  An  itinerant  female  huck- 
ster.   North, 

CHANGINGLY.    Alternately.    North, 

CHANKE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  97. 

CHANKER.    A  chink.    Dorget. 

CHANKS.  The  under  part  of  a  pig's  head.  South, 

CHANNEL-BONE.  SeeCtmneUone.  Channel, 
the  windpipe,  Marlowe,  i.  106. 

CHANNER.    To  scold.    North. 

CHANNEST.  To  exchange.  Exmoor,  It  is 
also  explained,  to  challenge. 

CHANTEMENT.    Enchantment,    Jiob,  Gloue. 

CHANTEPLEURE.    A  sort  of  proverbial  ex- 


{A.'N.)  Roquefort  gives  the  word  explained^ 
douleur,  affliction, 

CHANTER.  (1)  To  mutter.    Lme, 

(2)  Part  of  a  bagpipe.     Kvrth, 

CHANTERIE.  An  endowment  for  the  payment 
of  a  priest,  to  sing  mass  agreeably  to  the  i^ 
pointment  of  the  founder.  {A.-N)  Cban- 
tryse,  Tundale,  p.  66  s  chaunterie,  Ord.  and 
Reg.  p.  248. 

CHANTREL.    A  decoy  partridge.    Howei, 

CHAP.  (1)  A  familiar  term  for  a  compcmoii. 
An  abbreviation  of  ehtpman, 

(2)  A  purchaser.  Fairs  in  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  called  chap-fairs.  An  awkward  chay, 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  an  ugly  enttomer, 

rs^  A  chink.    Baret. 

(4)  A  knock.    Perey, 

CHAP-BOOK.  A  Uttle  book  printed  for  tli« 
purpose  of  being  sold  to  hawken. 

CHAPCHURCH.    A  parish  derk.   North. 

CHAPE.  (1)  The  extremity  of  a  fox's  tail  NoHh. 

(2)  The  hook  of  a  scabbard ;  the  metal  part  at 
the  top. 

CHAPEL.     A  printing-honse.     See  Holmc^s // 
Academy  of  Armory,  1688 ;  Life  of  Dr.  Frank^^ 
Un,  ed.  1819,  p.  56.  // 

CHAPELLE.    A  chaplain.    {Lai.) 

His  ehapefie  roette  hym  at  the  dore  there* 
And  weate  blfore  hym  alle  in  fere. 

ArtkmalogU,  xxii.  SO. 

CHAPERON.  A  French  hood.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  England,  p.  159 ;  Fairholt's  Pageants, 
i.  5 ;  Strutt,  ii.  185. 

CH  APETREL.    The  capital  of  a  column. 

For  hefande  therin  xl.  pelers  of  maasy  golde»  11- 
kane  of  a  grete  thiknesse,  and  a  grete  Icnthe.  with 
thaire  ehapiftraUea.  MS,  Uneolm  A.  L 17,  f:  M. 

CHAPIN.    A  chopine.   Ti^cm.)    **  Chapins,  or 

high  patins  richly  silver  d  or  gilt,"  HoweiL 
CHAPITLE.    A  chapter.    (A,-N,)    •«  To  cA«. 
pitle  were  i-drawe,"  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  473. 
Y  trowe  for  sothe  he  slept  ftil  lytyl, 
Wliaa  he  herde  that  grete  chapgtpL 

MS.HarLl70h  r,S2. 

CHAPMAN.    A  merchant,  or  buyer.    (A,'S.) 
CHAP-MONEY.    That  which  is  abated  or  given 
again  by  the  seller  on  receiving  money. 

CHAPPELLET.  AamallchapeL  See  Hazxiaon's 

Descr.  of  England,  p.  144. 
CHAPPING.    Ground  full  of  chinks  and  ere- 

vices,  arising  from  drought. 
CHAPPYD.    Chopt     Weher, 
CHAPS.    Wrinkles.    Craven. 
CHAPYDE.    Escaped. 

Thare  ^apifdt  never  no  chflde,  chcftayne  ne  other. 
Mert0  Arthvre,  MS.  Ltaesln,  f.  8^. 

CHAR.  (1)  A  species  of  trout,  caught  in  Win- 
dermere  lake. 

(2)  To  char  a  laughter,  to  raise  a  mode  laoiEh. 
North, 

(3)  Ajar.    North. 

(4)  A  work  or  business.  Thai  char  is  charred^ 
that  work  is  done.  North,  See  Stevens'  Old 
Plays,  ii.  64 ;  Middleton,  iii  237,  iv.  382 ; 


pression  for  singing  and  weeping  successively.  |     Peele's  Works,  L  127 ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  p! 
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S7 ;  B<ike  of  Cartujetp.  4 ;  Chester  PUys,  !L 
87 ;  Towndey  Myit.  p.  106.  Alio,  to'  hew 
stones.  Char- woman,  a  woman  hired  hy  the 
day  for  misoeUaneons  work. 

Aad  <lrow5e  hli  iwerde  privdy* 
That  the  child*  w«rc  not  war 
Ax  hm  hmd  done  that  ehmr. 

OtnarMimdi,  MB.  CoU,  IWn.  Omtmb.  f.  90. 
CHABACTERY.    Writing;  expression.  S4a(. 
CHARBOKULL.    Acarbimde.    {J.-K) 
CHARCHE.    Charge.    Andday,  p.  43. 
CHARD.    A  chart.    Haniaon,  p.  33. 
CHARE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  turn  hack.  North.  To 

hinder,  or  withstand.    Fr,  Pan, 
lt\  A  narrow  street.    Newe> 
f  3 1  To  ooonteifBit    North. 
f4)  To  separate  the  chaff  from  the  com.   South, 
[5)  A  chariot.  (A^N.)  SeeSirTryamoure,913; 
ApoL  Loll.  p.  44. 

Nsy,  lir,  but  je  mot  to  him  tan, 
H«  hath  sent  aftir  the  hit  ekan  / 
We  ihul  jott  make  therynne  a  bed. 
Into  Eglpte  5e  ihul  be  led. 
CmnorMwtU,  MS,  CoO.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  SS. 

A  wall-flower.    Omi. 
To  chase,  or  drire  away.    "  Charo  awey  the 
crowe,"  Cov.  Myst  p.  325. 
CHARELT.    Carefnl ;  chary,  q.  y. 
CHARE.THURSDAY.    Maundy  Thursday. 
CHARETS.    Chariots.     See  Holinshed,  Hist. 
England,  pp.  24,  28.     Charret,  Patteme  of 
PaufuU  Adventures,  p.  192. 
CHARGE.    A  load,  burthen ;  business,  or  mat- 


CHARLOCK.    The  mustard  plant.    Wnt. 

CHARM.  (1)  A  hum,  or  low  murmuring  noise. 
Wut.  "A  charm  of  birds/'  Peele's  Morks, 
i.  12,  an  expression  also  used  by  Milton.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  here  does 
not  mean  a  company  of  birds.    A  charm  of 

fDldfinches  is  a  flodc  of  those  birds.     See 
trutt's  Sports,  p.  38.     *'  I  cherme  as  byrdes 
do  whan  they  make  a  noyse  a  great  nomber 
togyther,"  Palsgrave. 
(2)  To  silence. 

CHARMED-MILK.   Som-mOk.   North.  <'Uc 
serosum,    agitatmn,    butter  milke,   charme 
milke,"  Nomendator,  p.  94. 
CHARMER.    Amagidan.    (J.^N.) 
C1IARMERES8E.   An  enchantress.  {A,-N.) 
CHARMING.    VerywelL    Var,  dial 
CHARNXURDLE.  A  chum-staiT.    North. 
CHARNELL.     The  crest  of  a  helmet.     See 
Meyrick,  il.  252 ;  Harrison's  Descr.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  160 ;  diameld,  Brit.  Bibl.  L  146. 
CHARNICO.   A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  made  near 
Lisbon. 

Wen,  happy  !■  the  man  doth  rightly  know 
The  vertue  of  three  cupi  of  eAamieo. 

Emolondia  Humor  OrMnarit,  a.  d. 

CHARRE.    To  return.    W.  Mapes,  p.  348. 
CHARRED-DRINK.     Drink  turned  sour  by 
being  put  into  the  barrd  before  it  is  cold.  Kenim 
CHARREY.  (1)  Carts.  {ArN) 
(2)  Dear ;  predous.  North. 
CHARTEL.  Achdlenge. 


ter.    (A..N.)    As  a  Yerb,towdgh,  or  indinJCHARTERER.    A  freeholder.  Chah.  mJ^ 
on  aecount  of  wdght    «  Chylder  wordys  arl  CHARTER-MASTER.    A  man  who,  havihg  un- 


not  to  diarge,"  are  not  to  be  much  weighed 
or  considered,  Towndey  Myst.  p.  160.  It  often 
has  the  meaning,  to  weigh  in  one's  mind. 
CHARGEANT.    Bnrthensome.    {A.-N) 
CHARGED.    Ornamented ;  bordered. 
CHARGEOUS.    Troublesome.    {A.-N,) 
CHARGER.    A  large  platter  or  dish.  Charyeon, 

Test.  Vetnst.  p.  175. 
CHARINESS.  Caution ;  scrupulousness.  Shai. 
CHARITOUS.    Charitable.    (A.-N) 
Be  was  a5enwarde  duuitimt. 
Ant  to  pite  he  was  pitou*. 

Gower,  MA  Soe.JnUq.  194,  f.  88. 

CHARK.  (1)  A  crack.    North. 

(2)  SmaB  beer.     Yorkth. 

(3)  To  creak.  North.  See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
1033 ;  Prompt  Parr.  p.  70. 

i4)  To  diop,  or  crack.     Craven. 
5)  To  expose  new  sle  to  the  air  in  an  open 
▼essd  until  it  acquires  a  degree  of  addlty, 
and  therewith  becomes  dearer  and  sourer,  fit 
for  drinking.    Lme. 
(6)  To  make  charcoal.   Wett. 

Thcr  il  no  fyre,  ther  !■  no  tparke, 
Tbcr  la  no  dore  whkhe  may  eJkorilre. 

Gmmt,  MS.  Soe.  JnHq,  134,  f.  198. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN.     The  constellation  Ursa 

M^or.     For.  diaL 
CHARLET.  A  dish  in  cookery.  See  the  Forme 

of  Cury,  p.  27 ;  M'amer,  p.  88 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  450,  463 ;  Feest,  riii. ;  MS.  Sloane  1201, 

£23. 


dertaken  to  get  coals  or  iron-stone  at  acertain 
price,  employs  men  under  him. 

CHARTER-PARTY.    A  bill  of  lading. 

CHARTHOUS.    Carthusians.  (^.-M) 

CHARWORT.    See  Brackwort. 

CHARY.    Careful ;  sparing ;  cautious ;  scrupu- 
lous.   Var.  diaL 

CHARYAWNT.    Burdensome.    Prompt.  Parv. 

CHARYOWRE.    A  charger,  or  laige  dish.  Pr. 
Parv. 

CHASE.  (1)  A  point  at  the  game  of  tennis,  be* 
yond  that  struck  by  the  adversary.  See  UrrfB 
Chaucer,  p.  542.  According  to  Douce,  the 
spot  where  a  ball  falls.  "  A  chace  on  the  wall, 
/aire  une  chaue  au  pied  du  mur,**  Howell, 
sect  XTviiL  which  was  marked  on  the  wall. 
To  chase,  according  to  Holme,  to  miss  the 
second  striking  of  the  ball  back*  See  Skdton, 
ii.  488 ;  Jonson's  Conversations,  p.  30 ; 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  xvii.  286 ;  Florio,  ed. 
1611,  p.  73.  It  woidd  seem  from  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  68,  a  chaee  was  a  spot  marked  in  any 
game,  o^'etiAim,  a  diminutive  of  obex. 

At  tennis  for  a  ehtut  and  away,  lme  your  man,  my 
hand  and  hart  upon  it. 

The  Tell  TaU,  Dn/iefeh  ColUga 

'2)  To  pretend  a  laugh.   North. 
|3)  To  enchase.    C?ot;.  Mytt. 
'4;  A  wood,  or  forest. 
CHASOUR.    A  hunter.  (^.-M) 
CHASSE.    The  common  poppy. 
CHASTE.  (1)  Chastity.    {A.-N.) 
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(2)  To  chaftue,  or  correct.  {A,-N^  See  Const. 
Freemason,  p.  27;  OctoTian,  219 ;  SirTristrem, 
p.  268 ;  MS.  Douce  52 ;  Ritson's  Anc.  Pop. 
Poet.  pp.  36,  51. 

(3)  Trained,  broken  in,  a  term  applied  to  dogs 
and  hoands. 

CHASTEDE.    Chastity.  {A,-lf.) 
CHASTELAIN.    The  lord  of  a  castle.  (yf.-iV:) 

Chattlayne,  Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1986; 

chattekUnt,  Cotgra?e,  in  v.  Diffniti, 
CH ASTEY.    The  chesnut.    See  a  list  of  plants 

in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
CHASTIE.  To  chastise.  {A^-N.)  Cha8ty,Wripht*8 

Seven  Sages,  p.  57. 
CHASTILET.   A  little  castle.  {A,-N,)  A  pasty 

made  in  that  diape  was  also  so  called.  See  the 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  85. 
CHASTISE.     To  accuse.     Also,  to  question 

closely,  particularly  as  to  some  mischief  done. 

WeaL 
CHASTY.    To  chasten.    {A.-N,) 
CHASYNG-SPERE.    A  hunting-spcar. 

With  a  ehtu^g  tptre  hechoppes  doune  maof. 

Mort0  Jrthure,  M8,  Uneoln,  f.  Ti. 

CHAT.  (1)  A  small  twig,  or  fragment  of  any- 
thing.   Wett. 

2)  A  teU-tale.    Devon. 

3)  A  cat,  or  kitten.    Weit. 

The  flry  ekat  he  slouj  withoute  mora. 
And  of  Archadia  the  cruel  tunhy  bore. 

Jf&DiAfAySaO. 

(4)  A  child.    Devon. 

CHATE.  (1)  A  feast ;  a  treat    JSwe*. 

(2)  A  kind  of  waistcoat. 

C HATES.    The  gallows.    Hamum, 

CHATEUS.    Chattels.   (A.-N.)    AJao  ehatewa. 

See  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  18,  113. 
CHAT-POTATOES.    Small  potatoes.    Lane,^ 
CHATRE.    To  chatter.    (A.-N.)  ^ 

CHATS.    Catkins  of  trees.    WeBt.    "Chattesof 

haselle,"  Maundevile,  p.  168. 
CHATSOME.    Talkative.   Kent. 
CHATTER.      To  tear;    to  make  ragged;  to 

bruise.     North. 
CHATTER-BASKET.  A  prattling  child.  Chat- 
ter-box, an  incessant  talker. 
CHATTERNOUL.  A  lubber.    North. 
CHATTER-PIE.    A  magpie.    Var.diaL 
CHATTER-WATER.    Tea.    Var.diaL 
CHATTERY.     Stony,  or  pebbly.    Craven. 
CHATTOCKS.    Refuse  wood  left  in  making 

faggots.    Glouc. 
CHAUCER'S-JESTS.    Incontinence  in  act  or 

language ;  probably  from  the  licentious  turn  of 

some  of  that  poet's  tales.    Narea. 
CHAUDRON.    Part  of  the  entrails  of  an  ani- 

mal.  Chaldrons,  Middleton,iil  55.  Chaundroui 

Ordinances  and  Reg.  p.  96.      Chawtheme, 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  90. 
CHAUFE.    To  warm  ;  to  heat.   (A.-N.)    Also, 

to  heat  exceedingly,  especially  applied  to  the 

fiist  stages  of  corruption. 

Jhesu,  thi  lufe  me  ehat^/^  within, 
lio  tiut  nalhynge  bot  the  I  teke. 

US,  Uneutn  A.  1. 17f  f*  SH* 


CHAUFRAIN.     The  head-piece  of  m  bsrbM 

horse.    Pahgraoe. 
CHAULE.   A  jaw.    Weat.  "  To  cil^mfc,"  to  jmw 
or  scold,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  240. 
I  thook  ham  bl  the  berdes  so. 
That  her  ehauUa  l-wraate  In  two. 

Otrw  Mtindi,  MS.  CdU  Trin,  OMtmb.  f.  47- 

CHAUM.    A  chasm  or  deft.    Wano. 
CHAUMPE-BATAILE.      Battle  in  the  open 

field.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  5553. 
CHAUNCELRIE.    Chancery.   (A.-N.) 
CHAUNCELY.    Acddentally.   (A.^N.) 
CHAUNCEMELE.    A  shoe.    Translated  in  Pr. 

Parr.  p.  71,  by  wbtelaritf  a  word  formed  frxmi 

tabu. 
CHAUNCEPE.    A  shoeing  horn.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHAUNDLER.     A    candlestick.    A  Sheffidd 

^ord,  given  in  Bay,  ed.  1674,  p.  10. 
CHAUNE.  To  gape,  or  opto.  (JPr.) 
CHAUNTEMENT.  Enchantment.  SeeLybeana 

Disconus,  190l ;  Rob.  Glouc  p.  28. 
CHAUNTRE.    A  smgcr.    (A.-N.) 

Dyapoiad  be  kynde  to  beaa  dhmmtra. 

Jf 5.  Cantab.  Ff.  L«.  f.  140^ 

CHAVE.  (1)  I  have.   Weat.  See  Pede's  Works. 

i.  8 ;  Bnt.  BibL  L  108. 

(2)  Chaff. 

Ajeyn  the  flum  to  fynde  the  etaWa 
Cora  there  shdl  we  fynde  to  hava. 

Ctmor  MunM,  MS.  bM.  Ttin.  GtoMlak  f.  Sk 

CHAVEL.     A  jaw.     Sir  Triitrem.    CbaxjU 

Ywalne  and  Gawin,  1991 ;  chayyl-bon.  Cor. 

Myst.  p.  37.    To  chew.    Yoriih, 
CHAVEPYS.    See  Chawdpyt. 
CHAVISH.  (1)  A  chattering,  pratOing,  ormur- 

muring  noise.    South. 
(2)  Peevish  ;  fretfiiL    Kent. 
CHAW.    To  be  sulky.    South. 
CHAW-BONE.    The  jaw-bone.    Pahgr&9e. 
CHAWCERS.    Shoes.    (^.-iV.) 
CHAWDEWYN.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  a 

recdpt  for  which  is  given  in  MS.  Sloane  1201, 

f.  63. 

CHAWDPYS.  The  strangury.  {A.-N.)  A  re- 
cdpt for  it  is  given  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  1  298. 

CHAWE.    To  chew.     Pakgrave. 

CHAWELLED.    Chewed.    Line. 

CHAWFON.    A  chafing-dish.    {A.^N.) 

CHAWMERE.    A  chamber.    (^.-M) 

CHAYERE.    A  chair.    {A.-N.) 

CHAYME.    A  chain.    Percy. 

CHAYS.    Chase.    Percy,  p.  2. 

CHE.  She.  In  the  West  country  dialect,  L 
See  Greene's  Works,  L  96. 

CHE ADLE-DOCK.    The  Seneeio  Jaeobauu 

CHEANCE.    Turn ;  fall ;  chance. 

CHEAP.  Cheapside.  The  old  distinctiona  of 
East  and  West  Cheap  were  not  confined  to 
what  is  now  called  Cheaptide, 

CHEAPEN.  To  ask  the  price  of  any  thing. 
Sakp.  This  explanation  is  frtmi  More'a  MS. 
additions  to  Ray.  *'  I  see  you  come  to  cAei^, 
and  not  to  buy,"  Heywood*s  Edward  IV.  p.  66. 
"  Cheap,  to  cheapen,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lanad. 
1033.  ''  I  cheape,  I  demaunde  the  price  <rf  % 
thyng  that  I  wolde  bye/'  Palsgrave. 
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CHEAPS.    Number.    Wub^r. 

CHSAB.    Loo1(;coimteiia]ioe.    Pm^. 

CHEASIL.    Bnn.    TVpwtf. 

CHEAT.  The  teoond  sort  of  wheaten  bread, 
nnkiikg  next  to  manchet.  There  were  two 
kind!  of  dieat  breed,  the  best  or  fine  cfaett, 
mentioiied  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  301,  and  the 
eoane  cheat,  nyelled  bread,  ib.  307.  The 
aecond  sort  was,  as  Hainson  expressly  tells  US, 
«*  used  in  the  haUea  of  the  nobilitie  and  gen- 
trie  ODdie,''  a  ftct  which  will  readily  explain 
m  passage  in  Middleton,  Ui  505,  where  Mr. 
IXfoe  haa  an  unnecessary  coigectore.  ''  The 
aeeond  is  the  cheat  or  whealon  bread,  so  named 
biesnae  the  ooloiir  therof  resembleth  the  graie 
or  yellowish  wheat,  being  deane  and  well 
dressed,  and  out  of  this  is  the  eonrsest  of  the 
1irantaken,''HaRison, p.  168.  SeeArch.i.8; 
Tlorio,  in  ▼.  Bqfittog  Rutland  Papers,  p.  98 ; 
Boke  of  Cortasye,  p.  21. 

CHEATER.    Anescheator.    Skak. 

CHEATERS.    False  dice.    DeMcr. 

CHEATRT.    nind;Til]ainy.    Korth. 

CHECK.  (1)  To  tamit;  to  reproach.  Ent.  See 
Percy's  Reliqnes,  p.  78. 

(2)  In  hawking,  **  is  when  she  forsakes  her  pro- 
per game,  and  flies  at  Gfows,  pyes,  or  the  like, 
that  croaseth  her  in  her  flight."  Gent  Rec. 
iL  62.    The  base  game  itself  was  also  called 


(3)  Fknio  has,  **  Boeekeggidre,  to  play  or 
dkeekt  with  the  mouth  as  some  ill  horses 
doe." 

<4)  When  a  hound  stops  of  its  own  aooovd,  haT- 
ing  hist  scent,  he  is  said  to  check. 

(5)  Eqinal ;  on  the  same  footing. 

CHECKED.    Chi^yped.    St^foUt. 

CHECKERS.    A  chess-board.    (J^N,) 

CHECKERED.  A  checkered  sermon,  one  filled 
with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 

CHECKLING.    Cackling ;  scoldmg.    Wmt. 

CHECKROLL.  A  roll  5r  book  containing  the 
names  of  the  servants  in  a  palace  or  large 
mansBon.  "  To  put  out  of  checkroU,"  to  dis- 
miss a  serrant.  The  checkroll  is  well  noticed 
Inthe  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  230. 

CHECKSTONE.  A  game  played  by  children 
with  round  small  pebbles.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  early  play  of  ApoUo  Shroring,  12mo.  Lond. 
1627,  ^  49. 

CHEE.    A  hen-roost.    K§Hi» 

CHEEF.    «<  In  cheef,"  m  c(9^/e. 

CHEEK.    To  accuse.    Une. 

CHEEK-BALLS.  The  round  parts  of  the  checks. 

CHEEKS.  Door  posts.  See  the  Craven  Glos- 
sary, L  67 ;  Nomendator,  p.  212. 

CKEEKS-AND-EARS.  A  fontastic  name  for  a 
kk«d  of  head-dress,  of  temporsry  fiuhion. 


CHEEK-TOOTH.    A  grinder.    North, 
CHEEN.    Sprouted.    Devon, 
CHEEP.    To  chirp.    North, 
CHEER.    To  feast,  or  welcome  one's  friends. 
North. 


CHEERER.  Ag^  of  spirit  and  warm  water 
North. 

CHEERING.  A  merry-making.  Sea  Lam* 
hardens  Perambulation,  ed.  1596|  pw  854 1 
Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  84. 

CHEERLT.    Pleasant ;  well-looking. 

CHEERTEE.    Regard.    Hoeeleoe. 

CHEESE.  A  bag  of  punmiaoe  from  the  elder- 
wring.    Var.  £oL 

CHEESE-BRIGS.  Two  lone  pieces  of  wood, 
crossed  towards  the  middle  by  two  shorter 
ones,  for  the  purpose  of  bdng  placed  over  a 
large  pan  containing  cream,  to  support  the 
skimming  bowl  sfter  it  has  been  used,  so  that 
it  may  drip  into  the  liquid  below.  Line,  Also 
called  a  cheese-ladder. 

CHEESECAKE-GRASS.    TrefoQ.    North, 

CHEESE-FATT.  A  machine  in  which  the  whey 
is  passed  from  the  curd  in  making  cheese. 
Che9i€4ate,  a  loft  or  floof  to  dry  cheese  on. 
Cheeoe^raek,  a  rack  to  dry  cheese  on. 

CHEESELOPE.    Rennet.    North, 

CHEESE.RUNNING.  Lady's-bedstraw.  &ii/JL 

CHEESES.  The  seeds  of  the  common  mallow. 
Vttr.dM 

CHEESTE.    Strife  ;debste.    (^.-&) 

CHSEYING-BOLT.    Alinch-pin.    Fhrio. 

CHEFE.  ^1)  To  obtain ;  to  arrive ;  to  succeed  in 
any  busmess.  **  Wde  had  me  chefede,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  A  sheaf  of  arrows. 

CHSFFERY.  A  small  rent  due  to  the  lord  of  a 
district.  See  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  U. 

CHEFTANCE.    Chiefinen ;  chieftains.  {J.'N,) 

CHEFTS.    Chops  of  meat    North, 

CHEG.    To  gnaw.    Northumh, 

CHEGE.    AfroUc.    Kent. 

CHEGGLE.    To  chew  or  gnaw.    North, 

CHEITIF.    Acsitiff.    Langtoft,  p.  177. 

CHEK.  Fortune;  ill  fortune.  Ftom  the  French 
echeef 

CHEKE.  (1)  Choked.    Ritwn. 

(2)  Checked,  as  in  the  game  of  chess ;  and  hence 
used  metaphorically. 

(3)  A  person,  or  feUow.    Line. 
CHEKELATOUN.  A  kind  of  rich  doth.  (^.-M) 

See  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  13664.  Also  spdt  ciefa- 

toun,  which  is  more  correct    *'  Gclatoun  ant 

porpel  pal,"  Warton,  L  12. 
CHEKENYD.    Choked ;  strangled.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHEKERE.   The  exchequer.    Langtoft,  p.  312. 

The  game  of  chess,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  192. 
CHEKKEFULLE.     Quite  fulL    Choek-fitU  is 

still  in  use  in  vsrious  counties. 
Charottes  thatk^fuU$  efaarcgyde  w{th  goldcw 

JTorto  Arthurt,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  68. 

CHEKLEW.  strangling  ?  MS.  Digby  185  reads 
ehokeleWt  and  MS.  Laud.  735  chekekw. 
Unto  itelthe  beware  hem  of  hempen  lane. 
For  itelthe  is  mcdtd  with  a  dkukUw  bane. 

Oce/«M,  M8.aoc  Jnttq,  194,  f.  SOt. 

CHEKONTS.    Chickens. 
CHEKYNE.    To  choke.    Pr.Parv. 
CHBL.    A  churl.    Pr.Parv. 
CHELAUNDRE.   A  goldfinch.    {J,-N.)    See 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  81, 663;  Cocaygue,  95. 
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CHELD.    ChiUcd ;  cold.    (A.-S.) 
CHELDEZ.     Shields  of  a  boar. 
CHELE.  Chm;cold.  (^..5.)  See  Rob.  Clone, 
p.  7;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  256. 
And  make  unto  myielfe  a  whlppe. 
With  whlche,  in  many  a  eA«to  and  het«. 
My  wofui  heorte  ii  lo  to  bete. 

Gowcr,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  U4,  f.  8S. 
For  hungur,  colde,  thurstet  and  cAccto, 
In  many  a  diede  ebaungeth  hyi  thoghte^ 

MS.  GMitab.Ff.  1LS8,  f.  S?* 
CHELL.    I  shall.    West, 
ClIELP.    To  chirp.    Norihanqtt, 
CHELTERED.    Clotted ;  coagulated.    North. 
CHELYNGB,    The  cod-fish.    Pr.  Pan. 
CHEM.    A  team  of  horses.    Wett, 
CHEMENEY.    A  chimney. 
CHEMISE.    A  wall  that  lines  a  work  of  sandy 

or  loose  earth.     Bourne, 
CHENCHIP.    Rnin.    Andelay,  p.  27. 
CHENE.    The  chin.    (A,-S.) 
CHENILE.    The  henbane.    {A.^N,) 
CUENYS.    Chama. 

Than  Alexander  garte  bryngo  many  grete  trees 
for  to  make  a  brygi^e  of  over  that  water  appone 
•cfaippes,  and  garte  tye  thame  samcne  with  cAenyt 
of  iiene  and  Irene  nayles. 

JAfa  o/AUsandmr,  MS,  Unnim,  f.  15. 

CHEORLIS.    Churls ;  rustics.    (^..&) 
CHEP.  (1)  The  part  of  a  plough  on  which  the 

share  is  placed. 
(2)  Chance ;  fortune ;  success.   Pr,  Parv, 
CHEPE.  (1)  To  cheapen ;  to  buy.  (^.-S.)  Che- 
pede,  maiiceted,  sold.    Cheper,  a  seller,  Col- 
lier's Old  Ballads,  p.  5. 

(2)  Cheapness.    {A,'S,)    A  bargain,  Towneley 
Myst  p.  102. 

(3)  A  aheep. 

Take  a  dupet  hert,  and  bryne  it  to  powdre,  and 
■tampe  lt»  and  temper  it  up  with  oyle,  and  ichave 
the  hcde,  and  anoynte  it  therwith. 

MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  »I. 

CHEPIN6.    Market;  sale.    {A.-S.)    Also,  a 
market  place.    Citra  forum,  on  that  parte  of 
the  ckepynff,  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  12  fi.  L  1  103. 
ChepynSf  Const.  Mason,  p.  40. 
CHEPOND.    Selling.  {A,'S.) 

There  he  mony  chapmen  fond, 
Dyverae  roarchaundiie  ehepondm 
Cursor  Muudi,  MB.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  91* 

CHEPSTER.    A  starting.    North. 
CHEQUER-TREE.    The  service  tree.    Sustex, 

The  fruit  is  called  chequers, 
CHERCHE.    Adiurch.   (^.-&) 
CHERCHER.   "  Xij.  cherchers  off  the  myddyUe 

sworte"  are  mentioned  in  an  early  inventory 

in  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  58. 
CHERCOCK.    The  mistletoe  thrush.     Yorksh. 
CHERE.  (1)  Countenance;  spirits;  behaviour; 

entertainment    (A.-N,) 

(2)  A  chair. 

(3)  High.  So  expLuned  by  Heame  in  gloss,  to 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  166. 

CHE  RE  L.  A  churl;  carl;  serf ;  peaaant.  (^.-Sl) 
"  With  the  eherel  sone  gan  he  mete,"  Ywaine 
and  Gawin,  612.  More  generally  spelt  cherL 
Cherld,  Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  37. 


CHERETE.    Deamess;  affection.    {A.-N.) 
CHERICE.    To  cherish.  C^.-A'.) 
CHERISANCE.    Comfort.  {A..N.) 
CHERKE.   To  creak.    Pr.  Parv, 
CHERLICH.    Richly;  sumptuously.   {A.-N.) 
CHERLISH.    lUiberal.  {A.-S.) 
CHERLYS-TRYACLE.  Garlic.  Arch.  xxx.  405 
CHEROF.   Shrove;  confessed. 
CHERRILET.  A  little  cherry.    SeeDnBartas, 

quoted  in  Brit  Bibl.  iv.  223,  and  p.  286. 
CHERRY.  (1)  Ruddy.  Devon, 
(2)  To  cherish.    Park, 
CHERRY.COBS.    Cherry-stonea.     We^. 
CHERRY-CURD.MILK.  Beastlings,  q.  v.  Ojfo«. 
CHERRY-FAIR.    Cherry  fairs  are  stiU  held  in 
Worcestershire  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  cherry 
orchards ;  and  being  almost  always  a  resiati 
for  lovers,  and  the  gay  portion  of  the  lower 
classes,  may  appropriately  retain  their  signi- 
ficant type  of  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  the 
things  (^  this  world.    See  Audelay's  Poems, 
p.  22 ;    Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,    p.  231 ; 
Ritson's  Anc  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90 ;  Skdton,  L  2 ; 
Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  133. 
Thya  worlde  hyt  yt  ftille  fekylle  and  fMe, 

AUe  day  be  day  hyt  wylle  topayni 
And  flo  lone  thys  worldyi  weele, 
Hyt  faryth  but  as  a  ektryfiifra, 

MS,  Cunt9b,  Ff.  IL  »,  f.  46. 
They  prechen  us  in  audience 
Tlut  no  man  Khalle  hii  soule  empcyre. 
For  aile  Is  but  a  ehetye-ftyre. 

Gotaer,  MS.  Soe.  Jbttiq.  134.  f.  3S. 
Thb  life,  my  son,  is  but  a  eherp  fiiro^ 
Worldly  riochea  have  ay  In  mcBsocy. 

Jf&  Bd^SH. 
Therfore  be  the  werldes  wde. 
It  farys  as  a  <Mry  J^wro,        MS.  Jskmmh  61.  f.€k 

CHERRY.PIT.     A  childish   gvne,  consiating 
of  pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  amall  hole. 
It  was  also  played  vrith  nuta  in  the  aame 
manner. 
CHERSED.    Cherished. 

My  dysqrple  whych  y  have  dk«rsetf 
lie  to  betraye  hym  have  they  hyred. 

jr&  fieW.  1701,  f.  88^ 
CHERSID.    Christened.    {A,'N,) 
Ott  alle  werkys  in  this  worlde  that  ever  were  wrought* 

Holy  chirche  is  chefe,  there  children  been  ekersirf  ,• 

For  be  baptim  these  bames  to  blisse  been  1-brought. 

Thorough  the  grace  of  God,  and  fayre  lefiesahcd. 

Ltlmndi  Itbt.  a.  SOOl 

CHERTE.    Love.   (A,'N.)     See  the  eiampU 

quoted  under  Aperte. 
CHERVEN.  To  writhe,  or  turn  about.  Prom^i. 

Parv. 

CHESBOKE.    A  poppy. 

The  chyne,  the  cholet,  and  the  dketMso  diene. 

MS.  out.  OaHg,  A.  ii.  f  .  1. 

CHESE.  (1)  To  choose.   (A,^,) 

(2)  Saw.    *'  Even  til  the  hegh  bord  he  ckeoe," 
Syr  Gowghter,  312. 

CHESEBOLLE.    A  poppy. 

Never  the  lesse  that  oure  wlrchlppe  and  oure 
grete  noblaye  be  siimwhate  linawene  to  the,  we  aeode 
the  a  male  fulle  of  cKeMbotte  srde  in  takenoyng 
therof.     Luke  if  thou  may  nomblr  and  telto  alle 
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thir  dkeufboOt  tedes.  and  if  thou  do  thatt*  thane 
may  the  folke  of  oure  oste  be  nowmerd. 

MS  JAncotn  A.  I  17,  f.  9. 

CHESFORD.      A  cheese  Tat.      North.      See 

Cotgrave  in  y.  Cagerotte,  EaeUsae, 
CHESIBLE.  A  cope  shorter  than  the  principal 
cope,  not  dose,  but  open  on  either  side,  so 
that  the  priest  who  wore  it  had  the  firee  use 
of  his  hands.    On  the  fore  and  hinder  part  of 
it  was  embroidered  a  large  cross.     It  was 
worn  at  high  mass  by  the  priest  and  deacon. 
See  the  Test.  Vetust.  p.  50 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  117;  St.  Winifred,  78. 
CHESLS-MONBY.    Roman  brass  coins  found 
in  some  places  in  Gloucestershire,  and  so 
cdled  by  ihe  country  people. 
CHESLIP.    A  woodlouse.     Var,  dial 
CHESOUN.     Reason;  motire.  (A..N.)     See 
Langtolt,  pp.  129, 172;  Sir  Eglamoor,  1261. 
The  kyofe  had  no  eJkeaptcfie. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  73. 
Why  he  hem  dyd  and  for  what  «A«fun, 
Of  aOe  behoveth  bym  to  yelde  a  resoun. 

MS.  HarL  1701,  f.  38. 

CHESS.  (1)  To  crack.    Une. 

(2)  To  pile  up.  Craven.  **  Thre  ches  chambre," 

three  chambers  one  over  the  other,  Towneley 

Myst.  p.  27. 
CHESSIL.  Qrarel,  or  pebbles.  (J.-S.)  ''ChniU, 

a  bank  of  sand,"  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

Cke9ehf9,  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  or  grains 

of  sand,  Gov.  Myst.  p.  56.    A  kind  of  sandy 

and  clayey  earth  is  <»lled  ehessom. 
CUESSNER.    A  chess-player.    Middleton. 
CHEST.  (1)  A  coffin.    (Lat.)  Chetiid,  placed  in 

a  coffin,  Arch.  ▼.  234.      Cf.  Lydgate,  MS. 

Soc  Antiq.  134,  f.  8. 
To  pray  for  hym  that  lyeth  noire  in  his  eh«§t 
To  God  aboTen,  to  yere  hie  sowle  good  rette. 

l^dgau,  MS.  Aiihrmole  39,  f..48. 

(2)  Chaste.    Weber. 

(3)  Chased ;  pursued.  (J.-N.) 

CHESTE.    Strife;  debate.  {j4.'S.)    See  Lang- 
toft,  p.  19;   Arthour  and  ^ferlin,  p.    113; 
Gower,  ed.  1554,  f.  49;  Kyng  AUsaunder,  29. 
To  fyjte  or  to  make  ehettn. 
It  thoujie  them  thanne  not  honeite. 

Gower,  MS.  Site.  Antiq.  134,  f.  SB. 
And  to  wolde  I  my  wordis  plye. 
That  myjten  wraththe  an  eheite  avale. 

MS.  IbM.  t,  87. 
CHESTEINE.  Thechesnut.  (J.-N.)  Chettayn 
tree,  Syr  Gowghter,  71 ;  cheaiayne.  Palsgrave, 
£  24;  cheateynetf  Manndevile,  p.  307;  Ly- 
beaos  Disoonus,  1191;  cAeaten,  Cooper,  in  y. 
Aeteuhu;  Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
CHESTER.    A  person  who  embalms,  or  places 

corpses  in  coffins.    Huloet. 
CHESTS.      Chess.     "The  playe  at  cheBta/' 

Nomenclator,  p.  293. 
CHEST-TRAP.    A  kind  of  trap  used  for  taking 

pole-cats,  &c 
CHET.    A  kitten.    South. 
CHETE.  (1)  To  cut.    (A.^N.) 
(2)  To  escheat.    Pr.  Parv. 
CHETYLE.     A  kettle.     Pronqtt.  Parv. 
CHEURE.    To  work  or  char.   WUta. 


CHEVACHIE.    An  expedition.   {A.^N.) 
CHEVALRIE.    Knighthood.    {A.^N.) 
CHEVALROUS.     VaUant.  {A.-N.) 
CHE  VE.    To  compass  a  thing,  succeed,  or  bring 
to  an  end;  to  thrive;  to  obtain,  adopt.  (^.-iV.) 
Still  used  in  the  North  of  England. 

Howiomever  that  it  ehtve. 
The  knyght  takia  hit  leve. 

StrD^mant,  Uneotn  MS. 
Scripture  saith  heritage  holdyn  wrongfully 
Schal  never  cA«e«,  ne  with  the  thred  heyr  reasayne. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  1(11,  f.  96. 

CHEVELURE.    A  peruke.   (A.-N.) 

CHEVEN.    A  blockhead.  North. 

CHEVENTEYN.  A  chieftain.  {A.-N.)  See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  24 ;  Maundevile,  p.  3 ;  Ritson's 
Anc.  Songs,  p.  19.  Cheventene,  Sir  Degre- 
vant,  243. 

CHEVERE.  To  shake  or  shiver.  See  Hawkins' 
Engl.  Dram.  i.  19;  Digby  Myst.  p.  21. 
"Thair  shaftes  eheverd"  broke  to  pieces, 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  637.  **  I  hafe  chiveride 
for  chele/'  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  89. 

CHEVERIL.  Kid  leather.  {Fr.)  Hence  a 
very  flexible  conscience  was  constantly  called 
a  cheveril  conscience.  *'  Proverbiale  eat,  he 
hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverel's  skin,  i.  e. 
it  will  stretch,"  Upton's  MS.  add.  to  Junius. 
**  A  large  cheveril  conscience,"  Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

CHE  YE  RON.  A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320. 

CHEVESAILE.    A  necklace.     (A.-N.) 

CHEVICE.    To  bear  up.   {A.-N.) 

CHEVING.  Success;  completion.  {A.-N.) 
**  Evyll  chevynge,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

CHEVISANCE.  Treaty;  agreement.  (A.-N.) 
See  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  pp.  34,  77,  255 ; 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  13259.13277,  13321;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  92, 426 ;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram. 
Poet.  ii.  291;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  118; 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  24.  It  appears  some- 
times to  mean  gain  or  boofi/t  and  is  translated 
by  providencia  in  Pr.  Parv. 

CHEVISH.    To  bargain ;  to  provide.  (^.-iSr.) 

CHEVORELL.    The  herb  chervU. 

CHEWEN.    To  eschew.   (A.-N.) 

CHEWER.    A  narrow  passage.     West. 

CHEWERS.     Chares  or  tasks.     Devon. 

CHEWERYES.  Cherries.  See  a  receipt  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  33. 

CHEWET.  A  smaU  pie.  See  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  83 ;  Ord.  and  R^.  pp.  317,  442 ;  Middle- 
ton,  iii.  273 ;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  65. 

CHEWREE-RING.    To  assist  servants.    BWa. 

CHEYLE.     Cold;  chill.     (A.-S.) 
For  many  a  way  y  have  y-goo. 
In  hungur,  thurste,  eheyte,  and  woo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  3B,  f.  4QL 

CHEYNES.    Chains.    Maundevile. 

CHEZ.    To  choose.     North. 

CHIBBALS.    Onions.    (A.-N.) 

CHIBDER.     ChUdren.     Derhyah. 

CHIBE.    A  kind  of  onion.    North, 

CHICE.    A  small  portion.    Eaaex. 

CHICHE.    Niggardly;  sparing.    {^A.-N.)    Sao 
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Rom.  of  the  Rom,  5588.  So  ektehetfaehe^  a 
lean  spare  cow.  CMeke^aeed,  lean  baby- 
faced.  Craven  Gloss. 

CHICHELIN6S.    Vetches.    North. 

CHICK.  To  germinate.  Also,  to  crack;  a  crack, 
or  flaw.    Miut. 

CHICKABIDDY.  A  yoong  chicken.  Var.dkO. 

CHICKELL.    The  wheat-ear.    Devon. 

CHICKENCHOW.    A  swing.    NortK 

CHICKEN-PEEPER.  A  chicken  jnst  peeping 
from  the  shell.  See  LiIIt's  Endimion,  ed. 
1632,  sig.  P.  L 

CHICKEN'S-MEAT.  According  to  Forby,  the 
chick-weed,  but  ehiekne^mete  occurs  in  an 
early  list  of  plants  in  MS.  HsrL  978,  trans- 
lated by  intiba,  the  endive.  Dross  com  is  also 
called  chicken's-meat. 

CHIDDEN.    Wrangled ;  quBrrelled.    (^.-5.) 

CHIDDLENS.    ChitterUngs.     Wilt$. 

CHIDE.  To  make  an  incessant  noise.  ''Ichyde, 
I  multyplye  langage  with  a  person, /e  tenee,*' 
Palsgrave.  It  is  constantly  used  without 
any  reference  to  quarrelling.  Palsgrave  has, 
**  ehidyngi,  altercation,  noue"  the  word  occur- 
ring in  the  latter  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

CHIDERESSE.    A  female  scold.    (^.-5.) 

CHIDESTER.    See  CAtdereste. 

CHID-LAMB.    A  female  lamb.    South. 

CHIEL.    A  young  fellow.    North. 

CHIERTEE.  Tenderness;  afTectbn.  {J^N) 
Chyerte,  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  408. 

CHIEVE.  (1)  See  Cheve. 

(2)  **  4pe»,  ttameih  theeMnw  or  litle  thredsof 
flowers,  as  in  gillofers,  lUlies,"  Nomendator, 
p.  112. 

CHIFE.    A  fragment.   Skff^, 

CHIO.  To  chew.  Also  a  substantive,  a  quid  of 
tobacco.  Hence  metaphorically,  to  ruminate 
upon.  North.  Sometimes  pronounced  eAapfpjff. 

CHIKE.  A  chicken.  (^.-5.)  Hence  applied  to 
a  child,  Sevyn  Sages,  2159. 

CHIL.    AchUd.    XitioiL 

CHILBLADDER.    A  chilblain.    South. 

CHILD.  (1)  A  youth  trained  to  arms ;  a  knight. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  meaning  of  the  word  in 
old  romances. 

(2)  A  girL  Dewm,  *'  A  boy  or  a  child,  Iwon- 
der,"  Winter's  Tale,  liL  3. 

CHILDA6E.    Childhood.    Satt. 

CHILDE.  Tobedeliveredofaehild.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  French  «|/Siii/«r.  See  Chester  Plays, 
i.  112;  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  133;  GesU 
Rom.  166.  Harrison,  Descr.  of  England,  p. 
233,  speaking  of  saffron,  says,  «  in  this  period 
of  time  also  the  heads  are  said  to  ehUd,  that 
Is,  to  yeeld  out  of  some  parts  of  them  diverse 
other  headlets."  This  passage  confirms  an 
observation  by  White  in  Malone's  Shakespeare, 

▼.  220. 

And  howe  a  mayde  in  hlr  vlrglalU 
Might  also  dtiUt,  and  a  modlr  be. 

MS,  jtshmoh  39.  f.  5B. 
The  more  doujtir  eMMU*  a  lODe,  and  deplde  hlc 
vame  Moeb  He  b  the  fkdir  of  men  of  Moab  unto 
Chit  prewnt  dai  t  and  the  leve  doujtir  ehUdide  a  Mne, 
and  depUe  his  name  Anum,  that  li*  the  tone  of  my 
feple.  WiekliJfb,  Jf&  Bodl.  277- 


CHILDERMAS.   Innocents' day.     (^..&> 
CHILD-OERED.  Of  childish  mannera.  (^.-5.) 
CHILDING.  Bringing  finih  a  child.   ChUding- 
woman,  a  breeding  woman«    Hence  ekUdrng, 
productive,  in  Shakespeare. 

In  hlTccMUSrivvto  Me  no  peiinmcr» 
Sithe  sdw  wat  bocfae  mayde,  modlr  moA  vyC 
I^4ga»*,  MM,  aoc  JbMt-  IM*  t-^ 

Whidie  Uie  goddene  of  dU/4rv*  >■» 
And  depkl  wae  by  name  leii. 

OoM«p,  Jf&  Ibid,  f.  tt. 

CHILDLY.    ChOdish.    Hoeek^e. 
CHILDNESS.    Chfldishness.    Skak, 
CHILDRE.    Children.    {A.-S,)   Very  common 

in  the  provindsl  dialects.    ChUdred^  family, 

Plumpton  Corr.  p.  143. 

So  ttt  happenyd,  ai  fortune  wold. 

eMUreof  the  lowdeyn  eomeae  the  « 

Of  alle  women  that  ever  were 
That  here  chtfUtr,  ahyde  and  i 

M8,CMtm 

CHILDWrr.    A  fine  paid  to  t 

when  his  bondwoman  was  unla 

chUd ;  and  now  within  the  ma 

00.  Essex,  every  reputed  fsthet 

pays  to  the  lord  for  a  fine  3a.  • 

tom  is  there  still  called  ehOA 

MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
CHILE.    A  blade  of  grass.    Ln 
CHILL.  (1)  To  take  the  chiU 

warming  it.     Var,  dinU 

(2)  A  cold.    Dorwt. 

(3)  I  wilL     Somerwi. 
CHILLERY.    Chilly.    AM.   Inj 

JnUet,  p.  71,  we  have  ekiUUh,  w| 

use  in  the  provinces.  J 

CHILVER.    An  ewe-sheep.     We» 

one  year  old,  and  aiso  i^iplied  to| 
CHIMBE.  (1)  The  prominent  par| 

beyond  the  head  of  a  barrel,    {a 
(2)  To  cbime,  as  bells.    (^.-&) 
CHIMBLE.    To  gnaw.    Bucki.    Ti&gm&u'so 

made  ara  called  chimblings. 
CHIMBLER.    A  chimney.    North,    More  usu- 
ally perhaps  ckmbkff,  and  in  some  dialects 

chimiy, 
CHIMENEY.    A  fire-place.    (^-M) 

Than  was  ther  on  a  rtuwewey 
A  gret  lyr  that  bccnte  rede. 

JKSL  JUkmelt  93.  f.  A 

CHIMER.    To  shiver.    (^.-&) 
CHIMICKE.    A  chemist    Fhrio, 
CHIMING.    A  certain  kind  of  light  percdved 

when  we  wake  in  the  night  or  riae  suddenly. 
CHIMINGNESS.    Melodiousness.    Femfmx. 
CHIMLEY.  A  chimney  or  fire-place.  Thisfbnn, 

which  is  very  common  in  the  provinoea,  oc^ 

curs  in  an  old  inventory  printed  in  Crolt'a 

Excerpta  Antiqua,  p.  25. 
CHIMP.    A  young  shoot.    Donet. 
CHIMPINOS.    Grits.    North. 
CHIMY.    A  smock ;  a  shift    SoiUh. 
CHIN-BAND.  A  kind  oflaoe,  generally  twitted, 

which  fastened  the  hat  or  cap  under  the  diin. 
CHINBOWDASH.  The  tie  of  the  cravat  I>orM^. 
CHINCHS.    Amis^;    (^.-JVL)    «« God 
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tkymeke  of  hit  gnoe,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17, 
1 241.    Chynekerde,  Skelton. 

Every  ATowtsr  or  nndeiM  man  that  li  a  glotttn  or 
rtpwffci  ichal  nerer  have  erytagc  la  the  rewme  of 
Cryst. 

Whmhtiim't  atnmmt,  1388,  JTA  Hatton  87,  p.  S. 

CHINCHEL.    A  unall  hammer.   Craven. 

CHINCUSKIB.    NiggirdneM.    (^.-JVl) 
And  amonge  other  thiogls  that  lowre  wiliie» 
Be  lafecte  with  no  wrecchid  cMncMHe. 

Oeeint,  Mi8.  Soe.  Antiq,  184.  f.  flTt. 

CHINCHONE.    The  herb  Rtnmd^L 
CHINCHT.    Niggardly.    (j.'N.) 
CHIN-CLOUT.    A  sort  of  muffler. 
CHIN-COUGH.  The  hooping-cough.  Var.  dial 
CHINB.  (1)  Same  as  Chimbe  (1).    See  Ordi- 
nanees  and  Regulations,  p.  295.   Chine-hoop, 
the  extreme  hoop  which  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
stares  together,  and  is  commonly  of  iron. 
Aooording  to  Kennett,  the  chine-hoops  are  the 
middle  hoops. 
(2)  A  kind  of  salmon.    "  Troutes,  or  ehyne  sal- 

moB,"  Old.  and  Reg.  p.  181. 
(S)  A  chink  or  deft.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
amall  ravine  is  so  called.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  of  Britaine,  p.  31.  "  I  chyne  as  the 
ycrtbe  doihe  whan  it  openeth  in  the  sommer 
•eason  for  great  drought,"  Palsgrave. 
CHINED.     Broken  in  the  back.     Chmed  his 

badE,  L  e.  broke  his  back. 
CHINBSBS.    The  Chinese  people. 
CHINO.    A  king.    Rob.  Gbme. 
CHINGLB.     Gravel;  shingle.    Ea»t.     Hence 

ekimfffyf  abounding  in  gravel  or  grit. 
CHINK.  (1)  A  chaffinch.    Wett. 
(2)  Money.     Var.  dial     The  term  occurs  in 
Staniharst's  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  22. 
**  Dad  or  ftther,  some  money  or  eMnket  as 
dnkben  use  to  say,"  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  355. 
"  Have  cAtnJb  in  thy  purse,"  Tusser,  p.  191. 
f  8)  A  sprain  on  the  back.  East. 
[4)  To  cut  into  small  pieces.    Eaii.    To  loosen 
or  separate  earth  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 
M  CkynJtem  or  gape,  as  the  ground  dooth  with 
dryeth,"  Huloet,  1552. 
CHINNY-MUMPS.     A  rude  kind  of  music 
canned  by  beating  the  chin  with  the  knuckles, 
and  by  therattlii^of  the  teeth  causing  sounds 
in  time.    Yorktk. 
CHIP.  (1)  To  break,  or  crack.    An  egg  is  said 
to  cA^  when  the  young  bird  cracks  the  sheU. 
Norik. 
2)  To  trip.     North. 
.  3 )  The  ory  of  the  bat. 
(4)  To  cut  bread  into  slices. 
CHIPPE.  A  ship.  "  Within  chippe-burdez,"  on 
board  vessels,    MS.  Morte  Arthure,  t  71. 
"  Sevene  shore  ek^ape§,**  ib.  f.  90. 

The  lady  IntUle  thair  e^ippe  thay  hente. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  L 17*  f.  101. 

CHIPPER.  To  chirp.  Eati. 

CHIPPINGS.  FragmenU  of  bread.  North.  See 
Old.  and  Reg.  p.  32.*  Chipping-knife,  a  knife 
to  cut  bread  with,  ib.  p.  294.  Chipper,  a  per- 
son who  cuts  bread,  ib.  p.  233. 

CHIP-UP.    To  recover.  Ett$t. 


i 


CHIQUINIE.   A  sequin,  an  Italian  coin. 
CHIRCHE.    A  church.    {J.-S.) 
CHIRCHON.    Churches.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  132. 
CHIRE.  (1)  To  feast,  or  make  cheer.  HalL 
(2)  A  blade  of  grass  or  any  plant.    **  Chyer  of 

grasse,"  Drayton's  Harmonic,  1591. 
CHIRISTANE.    A  cherry-stone.    "  ChirisUne 

kimels,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  52.     Chinton^  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  367. 
CHIRK.    To  chirp.  (^.-A)    "  Chyrkyd  faste," 

DiaL  Great.  MoraL  p.  144.    Applied  to  the 

noises  of  various  animals. 
CHIRM.    The  melancholy  under-tone  of  a  bird 

previous  to  a  storm.  North,  "  Chyrme  or  chur, 

as  byrdes  do,"  Huloet,  1552. 
CHIRRE.    To  chirp.    Herriek. 
CHIS.    Chose.    Weber. 
CHISAN.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 

in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  448.  Chytaime,  Forme 

of  Cury,  p.  51. 
CHISEL.    Bran ;  coarse  flour.  Une. 
CHISMATE.    Quarrelling? 

of  rebellyonei,  insunrectlones,  and  falie  dUtmate, 

Thay  were  ever  war  of  oO  eche  parte. 

M8.LtmmL90B,tl9. 

CHISSOM.  Togenmnate.    Weet. 

CHISTE.  A  chest.  {Lat.) 

CHIT.  (1)  To  germinate.    The  first  sprouts  of 

anything  are  called  chits. 
(2^  A  forward  child.    Var,  dial 
(3)  "  Chyts  in  the  fsce  lyke  unto  wartes,  which 
is  a  kynde  of  pulse,  lenticula,**  Huloet,  1552. 
CHITE.    To  scold.  {J.-N.) 
CHITRE.    To  chirp.    *•  Chitering  of  briddis/' 
ApoL  LolL  p.  92. 

But  sche  withalle  no  worde  may  loane. 
But  ^Urt  aa  a  brid  Jargowne. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  163. 

CHITT.  A  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in  Archeo- 
logia,  xiii.  350. 

CHITTER.  (1)  To  shiver,  or  tremble.  North. 
"  Chytteryng,  quiveryng,  or  shakyng  for  cold, 
quereerut,"  Huloet,  1552. 

(2)  To  chirp.  Paltgrave. 

CHITTERLINGS.  The  smsll  entrails.  The  frill 
of  a  shirt  when  ironed  fiat,  is  sometimes  called 
a  ehitterim  shirt,  being  somewhat  of  the  same 
appearance.  See  the  New  Bath  Guide,  ed. 
1830,  p.  83.  Stubb  seems  to  use  the  term  for 
some  kind  of  ornamental  fringe.  A  small  child 
is  called  a  ehitterUng  in  Cotton's  Works,  ed. 
1734,  p.  264.  Psrt  of  the  giblets  or  entrails 
of  a  goose  are  called  ehitten  in  the  North  of 
England. 

CHITTING.  Seed  laid  to  chit,  when  it  first 
shoots  its  smsU  roots  in  the  earth.  More's  MS. 
add.  to  Ray. 

CHITTYFACED.  Baby-&ced.  Var.  dial  Chitty- 
foce  is  used  by  our  old  writers  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  not  necessarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  leanness.  See  the  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  80 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Chtehe- 
face. 

CHIYAL.    Ahorse.  (Fr.) 

Upon  the  captive  ekhtaU  came 
Into  my  tents  againe. 

TurbeeWe  OvM,  \Uf*  f.  Itt. 
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CHIVAUCHE.  An  expedition.  (J.-N.) 

CHIVEB.  To  shiver.   (^.-5.) 

CHIVES.  Chita  of  grass.  Leie.  «<Chyve  of 
safron  or  suche  lyke/'  Palsgraye. 

CHIVY.  To  chase;  to  pursue.  Also  a  sub- 
stantive. Posjdbly  the  same  with  ehhea,  Robin 
Hood,  iL  68. 

CHIZEN.    To  munch.   Lbu:, 

CHIZZLT.    Haid ;  harsh  and  dry.  Eoit 

CHOAK-DAMP.  Foul  air  in  a  colliery.  North. 

CHOAKINO-PIE.  A  trick  played  on  a  heavy 
sleeper  by  lighting  a  piece  of  cotton  and  hold- 
it  to  his  nose. 

CHOAK-PEAR.  A  cant  term  for  a  small  piece 
of  copper  money. 

CHOANE.    A  small  fracture,  or  deft. 

CHOATY.    Fat;  chubby.    Kent. 

CHOBBINS.  Grains  of  unripened  wheat  left  in 
the  chsdff;  called  in  Suffolk  ehob$, 

CHOCK.  (1)  To  choke.    Suites, 

(2)  A  part  of  a  neck  of  veaL 

?3)  A  piece  of  wood.   Norfk. 

CHOCKLINO.    Hectoring;  scolding.  Eamoor. 

CHOCKLT.    Choky;  dry.    Suttex. 

CHODE.    Chided.    Miege. 

CHOFF.    Stem ;  morose.    Kent, 

CHOFFE.    A  churl.    Pr.Parv, 

CH06S.  The  cuttings  of  hop  plants  when 
dressed  in  the  spring.    South, 

CHOILE.    To  overreach.     Yorkth, 

CH0KELIN6.    Chuckling.    Chaucer. 

CHOKES.    The  throat.    Northumb, 

CHOKKE.    To  push,  or  pass  through.  {A-^N.) 

CHOL.  The  jole;  head;  jaws.  (^.-5.)  It  is 
explained  in  a  MS.  Somersetshire  glossary 
penes  me,  "  that  part  extending  from  beneath 
the  chin  and  throat  from  ear  to  ear,''  which 
seemi  to  be  the  meaning  of  eholk  in  Weber's 
Met.  Kom.  iii.  315 ;  Beves  of  Hamtonn,  pp.  96, 
104.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  59 ;  Ywaine  and 
Gawin,  1994. 

CHOLEDE.  Suffered.  Probably  an  error  for 
thotede  in  Rob.  Glouc  p.  647. 

CHOLER.    Soot    North. 

CHOLICKY.    Choleric.    Boat, 

CHOLLER.    A  double  chin.    North, 

CHOLT-HEADED.  Thick-headed.  « Cholt- 
headed  felow,  whose  heade  is  as  greate  as  a 
betleor  mall,  tudUanut,"  Hnloet,  1552. 

CHOMP.    To  chew ;  to  crush.    North. 

CHON.  To  break.  See  Arthour  and  Merlin, 
p.  287, ''  tho  that  deth  her  hert  eAoii." 

CHONCE.    To  cheat.   Devon, 

CHONGET.  Changed.  (^.-SL)  Chongy,  to 
change.  **  He  nel  ehongf  for  no  newe,"  MS. 
HarL  iB  Wright's  Songs  and  Carols. 

CHOOL.    IwilL    Somereet. 

CHOONERINO.    Grumbling.  Lame.J^ 

CHOOR.    SeeC*tfr(4),  yfl 

CHOORE.  Thirty  bushels  of  flour  or  meal,  ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edw.  IV. 
p.  16. 

CHOORY.    To  work,  or  char.    Somereet, 

CHOOSING-STICK.  A  divining-rod.  Somereet. 

CHOP.  (1)  To  flog.    Eeeex. 


(2)  To  exchange,  or  barter,     rar,  dial 

f  3)  To  meet  by  chance.    North. 

(4)  To  put  in.  North.  "*  Chopt  up  in  prison," 
put  in  prison,  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  III- 
p.  31. 

CHOPCHERRY.  A  game  in  which  a  cheny  ia 
snatched  for,  aUuded  to  in  the  Hesperidesy 
Herrick's  Works,  L  198. 

CHOPCHURCHES.  Secular  priesto  who  gained 
money  by  exchanging  their  benefioM.  See 
Kennett's  Glossary,  p.  44. 

CHOP-LOGGERHEAD.  An  intense  blockhead. 
Eaet. 

CHOP.I/>GICK.  A  person  who  is  very  argu- 
mentative.  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondea,  1575. 

CHOPPER.    A  cheek  of  bacon.    Hante. 

CHOPPINE.  (1)  A  clog  or  ck>g  patten,  or  light 
fivnework,  covered  with  leather,  and  wora 
under  the  shoe.  They  were  not  woini  in  thia 
country  except  on  £sncy  occasions,  but  were 
common  in  Venice,  Spain,  and  other  plaoea. 
**  Chioppiens  for  short,"  Strode's  Floating 
Island,  sig.  C. 

(2)  A  quart  measure.    North, 

CHOPPING.    Fat; lusty.    North, 

CHORE.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  houses. 
A  Wiltshire  word  given  in  MS.  Lanad.  1033, 
f.  2.  Chare  ia  still  used  at  Newcastle  in  the 
same  sense. 

CHORK.  Saturated  or  soaked  with  water. 
Northumb. 

CHORLE.   AchurL    JUteon, 

CHOSES.    Excuses.    Plumpton  Corr.  p.  198. 

CHOSUNGES.    Chosen  people.    (J.-S.) 

Qucn  he  to  pin  hlm-telfcn  did 
For  hl«  ehoaUngn  on  rod  tie. 

M8,  Cbtt,  Fatpat.  A.  lU.  f.  IS. 

CHOUCHE.    A  couch. 

CHOUGH.    A  bird  like  a  jackdaw,  which  fr«. 
quents  rocks  by  the  sea-side,    siometimes  a 
a  young  crow  was  so  called.   '*  Chong^e,  a 
yong  crowe,  eomeiOe"  Palsgrave. 
CHOULE.    A  jaw.    Nprth,  This  form  is  found 
in  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  77.    The  crop  of  a 
bird  is  also  so  called.   The  strap  of  the  bridle 
under  the  jaw  is  called  the  ehoul-iamL 
CHOUNGE.    Exchange.    Weber, 
CHOUNTINO.    Quarrelling.  JSsmoor, 
CHOUNTISH.    Surly.  Dewm. 
CHOUPS.    Hips.    The  fruH  of  briars.   North. 
CHOUSLE.    To  munch.   Lbte. 
CHOUT.    A  frolic,  or  merry-making.  At#« 
CHOVE.    To  sweep.   (J.'N.) 
CHOVY.   A  kind  of  small  beetle.  Eaet. 
CHOW.  (1)  To  grumble.  North, 
(2)  To  chew.    Var.  dial 
CHOWDER.    A  fish-seller.    Deoom,  . 

w^HOWFINGED.    A  stupid  fellow.    Lemcj^ 
^CHOWRE.    To  grumble  or  mutter.    Samier^L. 
But  when  the  crabbed  oaroe 

Beginnet  to  chide  aod  cAsMrt, 
With  heerie  heart  I  take  my  ooont 
To  leewarde  ftom  the  towre. 

CHOWSE.   To  cheat.    Var.  dial 
CHOWTER.  To  grumble  or  scold,  hewau 
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CHOTS.   Shoes.    See  the  Howard  Household 

Books,  pu  48. 
CHHISEOOLL.    Crystal?  See  Euphnes Golden 
Lqiaae,  ap.  Collier,  p.  78.    Perhaps  the  same 
viSi  ekiygoeoBa,  Hazrison's  Descr.  of  England, 
p.  236. 
CHRISOME.    Signifies  properly  the  white  doth 
wlueii  is  set  by  the  minister  of  baptism  upon 
the  head  of  a  child  newly  anointed  with 
afler  his  baptism  :  now  it  is  vulgarly 
for  the  white  cloth  put  about  or  upon  a 
duld  aewly  christened,  in  token  of  his  bap- 
tism, wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  the 
cbiU  if  dying  within  the  month ;  otherwise  it 
is  vsaally  brought  to  church  at  the  day  of 
Purification.  CArisonu  in  the  bills  of  mortality 
are  such  children  aa  die  within  the  month  of 
fairlh,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to 
wear  the  cfarisom-cloth ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Engiuid,  a  calf  killed  before  it  is  a  month  old 
is  oiled  a  chrisom-calf.    Biouni.  The  anoint- 
ing ointment  was  also  called  chrisome.  *'Wyth 
erfmnme  enoyntede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
64,  reference  being  made  to  a  coronation. 
^  Ode  and  eriame,"  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  243. 

CHSISTCBOSS.  The  alphabet.  One  early 
school  lesson,  preserved  in  MS.  RawL  1032, 
eammenoes,  "  Christe  crosse  me  spede  in  alle 
my  worke,'*  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  7.  The  signature  of 
a  person  who  cannot  write  is  also  so  called. 

CHBiSTENDOM.    A  christian  name.    Shak. 

CHRISTENMBSSE.    Christmas. 

CHRISTENTYE.    Christendom.    Percy. 

CHRISTIAN-HORSES.  Sedan  chairmen.  Newe. 

CHRISTLINGS.   A  small  sort  of  plum.  Devon, 

CHRISTMAS.  Holly,  with  which  houses  are 
decorated  at  Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS-BOXES.  Boxes  for  money  car- 
ried by  poor  men  at  Christmas  to  solicit  con- 
iTibations.  Boxes  being  now  no  longer  used 
the  term  is  still  retained  for  the  contributions. 
Ov  first  explanation  is  gathered  from  Melton's 
SiieFold  PoUtician,  1609,  p.  161. 

CHRISTMAS-LORD.  The  lord  of  misrule.  See 
Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  40. 

CHRIST-TIDE.  Christmas.  In  MS.  Addit. 
10406,  f.  4,  is  a  payment  **  to  the  poore  at 
Crbrtide  and  Easter." 

CHUBBY.  (1)  Surly ;  angry.   Ea$t 

ft)  Fat  s  swelling.    Var.  dial 

CHUCK.  (1)  A  great  chip.  Su$9ex. 

(tS  A  hen.    Craven, 

[3}  A  term  of  endearment.  Sometimes,  a  wife. 
Earle's  Microcosm,  p.  184. 

(4)  A  sea-shelL  Ncrih,  Chucks,  a  game  played 
with  five  of  them. 

f5)  To  toes;  to  throw.    Var,dial 

CHUCKER.    Cosily.    Suuex, 

CHUCKERS.  Potions  of  ardent  spirits.  North, 

CHUCKFARTHING.  A  game  described  by 
Stmtt,  p.  386.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Peregrine 
Pickle,  ch.  xvi. 

CHUCK-FULL.    Quite  full.    Warw. 

CHUCKIE.    A  hen.    Craven, 


? 


CHUCKLE-HEAD.    AfboU   Dewn. 
CHUCKS.  (1)  The  cheeks.    Devon, 
(2)  Pinched  grains  in  the  husk.    Donet. 
CHUFF.  (1)  A  term  of  reproach,  often  applied 
to  an  old  miser.    See  Horio,  in  v.  Avonme; 
Nash's    Pierce    Penniless,    p.   11;    Forde's 
Tracts,   p.   11.      CAmfer,   Towneley  Myst. 
p.  216. 
(2)  Churlish ;  surly.    Var.  dial 
(2)  A  cheek.    Cotgrave. 
CHUFFY.    Fat  and  fleshy.  East  Cotgrave  has 

the  word  in  v.  Dodu, 
CHULLE.    To  bandy  about. 
We  bafe  bene  cbaied  to  daye  and  ehutttde  as  ham, 
Rebuyked  wlUi  Romaynea  appone  theire  ryche  «te«ies. 

Mortt  jtrthttre,  MS.  Uneoln,  (.08, 
Tho  world  makui  a  mon  to  ryw  and  falle. 
And  ehuUes  bym  at  men  don  a  balle, 
Tbat  It  caatcn  fro  hande  to  hande. 

MS,  «6.  Rtg.  17  B.  xvU.  r.  149. 

CHUM.  (1)  A  bedfeUow.    Var.  dial 

(2)  To  chew  tobacco.    Miege, 

CHUMMING-UP.  A  ceremony  practised  a* 
some  prisons  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  comer, 
who  is  welcomed  with  the  music  of  old  swords 
and  staves,  and  is  afterwards  expected  to  pay 
a  small  sum  of  money  aa  the  price  of  admis&ion 
to  their  company. 

CHUMP.  A  log  of  wood  for  burning.  **  A  great 
chip,"  aocord^g  to  Urry'a  MS.  additions  to 
Ray.  The  thick  end  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  is 
called  the  ektaup  end. 

CHUMPY.    Small  i  stunted.    Line. 

CHUMS.  Fragments  of  brick,  the  smallest  used 
by  masons. 

CHUN.    A  bad  woman.    Wett. 

CHUNCH.    Sulky.  line. 

CHUNK.  (1)  A  log  of  wood.    Keni. 

(%)  To  chuck  one  under  the  chin.    Keni, 

CHUNTER.  To  complain ;  to  grumble ;  to  mut- 
ter.   Also  spelt  ehamer  and  chunder, 

CHURCH-ALE.  A  wake,  a  feast  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

CHURCH-CLERK.    A  parish-clerk.    East, 

CHURCHEARD.    A  church-yard.    South. 

CHURCHE-GAN6.  Church-going.  Rob.  Glouc. 

CHURCHHAW.  Achurch-yard.  (^.-5.)Chirche. 
hawe,  Sevyn  Sages,  2625.  Chyrehe-haye  oc- 
curs in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  221,  and  was  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  Lhuyd's  MS.  additions 
to  Ray  in  Mus.  AshmoL  Also  called  a  church- 
garth. 

CHURCHING.  The  church-service,  not  the 
particular  office  so  called.    East. 

CHURCH-LITTEN.  A  church-yard,  or  burial 
ground.  West  Sussex.  **  When  be  come  into 
that  chirehe4yitoun  tho,"  Chron.  Vilodun. 
p.  114. 

CHURCHMAN.  An  officiating  ndnister.  Var. 
dial. 

CHURCH-MASTERS.  Church-wardens.  North. 

CHURCH-REVE.    A  church-warden.  (^.-5.) 

CHURCH-SCOT.  Payment  or  contribution  to 
the  church.   Kennett. 

CHURCH-STILE.    A  pulpit.    North. 
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CHURCH-TOWN.    A  Tillage  near  the  diiirch. 

South, 
CHURCHWARDEN.    A  oormorant.    South. 
CHURCHWORT.    The  herb  pennyroyaL 
CHURL.    The  wallflower.    Sakp. 
CHURL'S-TRfiACLB.    Allium,  or  gariic. 
CHURLT.  Cheeriest,  appUed  to  prospect ;  rough,  I  CINCATER.    A 

applied  to  weather,   Yorkth.  I    fiftieth  year. 

CHURN-DASH.  The  staff  belonging  to  a  cham.WCINGLET.    A  wiktooat 


CIERGBS.    Waxtaperk    (if.M) 

CIFTB.    A  sieve.    Pr.  Pwrv. 

CILE.    TosedorsewopthecyeUdsof  ahawlk 

CILVERYN.    To  silver  over.    Fr,  Pmrv. 

CIMBICK.    A  miserly  fellow.    {A^N.) 

CIMICB.    AwaU-lonse.    (//at) 

peiMm  who  has  enterad  hit 


North. 
CHURNBL.  An  enlargement  of  the  g^ds  of 

the  neck.  North, 
CHURN-OOTTINO.  A  harvest-rapper.  North. 
CHURN-MILK.    ]ftuttennilk.    East. 
CHURN-SUPPBR.    A  rapper  given  to  the  la- 

bonrers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest 

North, 
CHURBB.  Some  Iqnd  of  bird,  ipedes  unknown, 

mentioned  in  Arch.  ziiL  350. 
CHURRING.    The  noise  made  by  a  partridge 

in  rising.    North,  See  Cotgraye,  in  v.  CMbah. 
CHURTY.    Rocky  soil ;  minerM*    ^^^^    The 

word  ehartf  which  is  in  the  names  of  some 

localitiea  in  Kent,  is  siqpposed  to  be  connected 

with  this  term. 
CHUSB.    To  reprehend,  or  find  fanlt.  (^.-M) 

Manndevile,  p.  221. 
CHUSB-BUT.    To  avoid.    Northumb. 
CHUSERBL.    A  debauched  fellow.    South. 
CHUTE.    A  steep  hilly  road.    /.  Hlght. 
CHWOT.   Dressed.    Somenet. 
CHYCONES.    Chickens.    This  form  occurs  in 

MS.  Bumey  356,  f.  99. 
CHYDDBR.    To  shiver.    SieUon. 
CHYFB.    Chief.    Percy,  p.  46. 
CHYKKYNE.    To  chirp.    Br.  Parv. 
CHYLDERIN.    Children.    (^.-5.) 
CHYMBB.    A  cymbaL    {A.'S.) 
At  ft  dbymto  or  ft  braaon  belle* 
Thftt  nottther  con  undirttonde  ny  telle. 
CmwMundi,  US.  Cotl,  TWn.  CanttU^  f.  7B> 

CHYMMER.  A  gown  cut  down  the  middle,  and 
generally  used  only  by  persons  of  rank  and 
opulence.   Archcologia,  zxz.  17. 
CHYMOL.    A  hinge.    Aich.  X.  93. 
CHYN.    The  chine,  or  back.     Weber^ 
CHYNB.    A  chain.     Langtqft. 
CHYNGYL.    A  shingle  of  woo4. 
CHYPPE.    To  carp  at. 

In  wordye  men  weren  neTer  to  wyce, 
Af  DOW  to  ektm€  ftt  wordy t  of  reton. 

MS.  QuUtA.  Ft,  IL  »,  r.  S3. 

CHYRYSB.    Cherries. 

CHYS.    Choice ;  select    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 

123 ;  Cov.  Myst.  p.  180. 
CHYSTES.    Chests.    Weber. 
CHYTB.    To  chide.     Toumeley  Mytt. 
CHYVBLBN.    To  become  shrivelled. 
CICELY.    Cow  parsley.    North. 
CICHLING.    Vetches.    North, 
CICILIA.    The  name  of  an  ancient  dance.  See 

the  Shak.  Soc  Papers,  L  26;  Brit  BibL  iL; 

610.  ^ 

CIDDLB.    To  tickle.    Kent. 
CIDE.    To  decide.    South, 
CIDBRAGB.    The  herb  arsmart 


North. 


CINGULAR.    A  wild  boar  IB 

HowelL 

CINOPBR.    Cinnabar.    Joumm. 
CINQUB-PACB.    Akindofdance,thestepaof 

which  were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  See 

Thynne's  Debate,  p.  52 ;  Collier's  Shak.  iiL 

335 
CINQUE-PORT.    A  kind  offiahing.net,  having 

five  entrances. 
CINQUBTALB.  AquintaL   See  Borgon's  life 

of  Gresham,  L  69. 
CINTER.    The  centering  of  an  wr^   See  C«i- 

grave,  in  y.  DotueUe. 
CIPB.    A  gineat  basket    Berko^ 
CIPIOUN.    Sdpio.     Ckamcer. 
CIPPUS.    The  stocks  or  pillory.    Bm  Jommm. 

Cf.  Blount,  in  v. 
CIPRESS.    A  fine  kind  of  gauie,  very  similar  to 

crape.    1  Cypres  for  a  womans  necke,  ereipe" 

Palsgrave. 
CIRCLET.    A  round  piece  of  wood  put  under  a 

dish  at  table.    North, 
CIRCLING-BOY.    A  roaring  boy.    Joneom. 
CIRCOT.    A  surcoat    Hardymf. 
CIRCUDRIE.     Arrogance;  coneeit     (J.'N.) 

'tis.  Ashmole  59  reads  eurquyd. 
O  where  it  all  the  trftmeforie  fkoM 
Of  pompe  aod  pride  aod  cIivimH*  in  fere. 

L^dgau,  MS,  Ashmole  39.  f.  «. 

CIIICUIT.    A  drde  or  crown.    Shah. 
CIRCUMBENDIBUS.     A   drcuitoos   round- 

about  way.     Var.  dial 
CI&CUMCIDE.    To  cut  or  pare  off.    (JLat.) 
So  prudently  with  vertu  ut  pnnride, 
Oure  Tlcct  idle  thit  we  may  etrcwwcWr. 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Ac.  JbtHq.  134,  f.  » 

CIRCUMSTANCE.    Conduct ;  detail     Shak. 
CIRNE.    The  lote-tree.    <«  Cirnetre,  otter,"  Re. 

liq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 
CI8S.    Cicely.    Tuner. 
CISSERS.    Scisson.    HuXoet, 
CIST.  (1)  A  chest     Yorkth. 
(2)  Acess-pool.    South, 
CITEE.    A  city.    (^.-iV.) 
CITIZEN.    Town  bred  ;deUcate.    Shak. 
CITOLB.    A  kind  of  musical  instrument  with 

chords.  {A.-N.)  Citolert,  persons  who  played 

on  dtoles,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
CITTE.    To  cut    (J.'S) 
CITTERN.    A  musical  instrument,  similar  to  a 

W  guitar.     Cittern-headed,  ugly,  in  allusion  to 
&ie  grotesque  figures  with  wMch  the  dttem 
was  ornamented. 
CIYE.    To  prove,  or  appear.    (J.-N.) 
Be  this  eneaniple  It  may  wcl  dvt 
That  man  ichalle  homicide  cechive. 

MS.  Am.'  JbUtf.  IH,  ft  Ml. 


huijJ^^  iJhjvi^ 
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CIYERT.    A  putitioii  or  oompartment  In  a 

▼aulted  ceiling. 
CIVIIi.     Sober ;  giare ;  piain. 
CIVIL.4K)WN.    The  gown  of  a  ciTilian. 
CIVITY.    A  city.   •«  An  andent  cM^te/' Staai- 

bimt'a  Deacr.  of  IreUnd,  p.  9. 
CUAS.    Cloae;  tight     YarkilL 
CLAATH.    Cloth.    Obpoi. 
CLACIL  (I)  A  woman's  tongue.     Var.  dUL 

(2)  A  kmd  of  tmall  windmill  set  on  the  top  of  a 
pole  to  torn  and  dxp  on  a  board  to  frighten 
awaj  birda. 

(3)  To  cot  off  the  sheep's  mark  from  wool,  which 
made  it  weigh  less,  and  so  diminished  the  duty 
pay^le  on  it.    Bkmnt. 

(4)  The  d^per  of  a  mill.  See  Cotgrave,  in  ▼. 
CZsfVtf/. 

(5^  The  sucker  or  vaht  of  a  pump.     Var,  dial 
(6)  To  snap  with  the  fingers.    See  Florio,  in  ▼. 

CLACK-BOX.    The  tongoe.    Etui, 

CLACK-DISH.  A  dish,  or  rather  box,  with  a 
moveable  lid,  carried  by  beggars  in  former 
times,  to  attract  notice  by  the  noise  it  made, 
and  to  bring  people  to  their  doors.  It  was 
alao  called  a  dap-dish,  and  Forby  mentions  a 
phrase  stOl  in  use,  *'  his  tongne  moves  like  a 
beggar's  dap'duk,'*  In  Kennett's  time  the 
term  was  applied  to  '^  a  wooden  dish  wherein 
they  gather  the  toll  of  wheat  and  other  com 
in  markets." 

CLACKER.  A  rsttle  to  frighten  away  birds 
from  a  oom-field.  Wmi,  It  is  called  a 
eimcket  by  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  CZoe.  "  Clacks  of 
wood,**  small  pieces  of  wood  to  dap  with, 
ThoDsa'  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  113. 

CLADDE.  Covered  with  armour;  armed.  See 
Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 

CLASS.    Clothes.    North. 

CLAfB.    Qeft. 

Thofow  owt  Iwline  and  hawbcrk  dsr. 
Had  and  body  be  d^/k  yn  sooder. 

jr&  cmmiob.  rr.  \t  an,  r.  loe. 
CLAG.    To  stick,  or  adhere.    North.    Hence 

etagffjft  glutinous,  sticky. 
CLAGGER.    A  well-timed  remark.    North. 
CLAGGUM.    Treacle  made  hard  with  boiling. 

North.    It  is  also  called  clag-candy. 
CLAG-LOCKS.    Locks  of  wool  matted  or  dot- 

ted  together.    EomL 
CLAGS.     Bogs.    North. 
CLAIKET.    A  hole,  or  puddle.    Oxom. 
CLAIKS.    Bamades,  or  brant-geese.    See  Ho- 

linshed,  Hist  Scotland,  p.  17. 
CLAIM.    To  cry  out    (Xa/.) 
CLAIM-UP.    A  miU  is  said  to  be  claimed  up 

when  it  is  overloaded,    It  also  means  to  paste 

up  a  paper  as  an  advertisement    North. 
CLAIRG.    To  bedaub.    North. 
CLAIRON.    Adarion.    Florio, 
CLAITY.    Dfrty.     Cwkh. 
CLAKE.    To  scratch.    NortK 
CIAM.  (1)  A  stick  laid  across  a  stream  of  water. 

Wmt. 
\f)  Clasaminfss.    Sa»t.    kikj  adhesive,  viscous 


matter.    «To  clam  or  sticke  doae  qbI% 

Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  33. 
(3^  A  slut    Eaat. 
(4)  To  emaciate.  Ea»t.  A  person  who  is  starved 

is  said  to  be  clammed.    **  I  would  sooner 

ebm  than  go  to  the  workhouse." 

5)  To  daub ;  to  glue.    North. 

6)  To  pinch.    jVbrM. 

7)  Climbed.  Yorkth.  <«  He  etam  uppon  the 
tree,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  33 ;  elaiM,  p« 
107.  See  also  Comer's  Old  Ballads,  p.  99. 
Clamde,  Perceval,  1223. 

(8)  To  dog  up.     Wett.    Also,  to  choke  with 

thirst 
^9)  To  snatch ;  to  shut    Une. 

(10)  A  kind  of  shell-flsh,  mentioned  by  Pennant 
See  Brit  Bibl.  iv.  316. 

(11)  To  castrate  a  bull  or  ram  by  compression. 
sYorth. 

(12)  A  rat-trap.    So^h. 

(13)  To  rumple.    Devon. 

(14)  To  muffle  a  bell.  See  Waldron's  Sad  Shep- 
herd,  p.  167.  According  to  some,  to  ring  a 
bdl  irregularly  or  out  of  tune. 

CLAMBEN.    Qimbed.    (^.-5.) 

PLAMBER.     Tp  dimb.     Var.  dial     Howdl 

has  elammer  in  his  Lex.  Tet 
CLAMBERANDE.    Clustering. 
CLAMBERSCULL,    Very  strong  ale.    East. 
CfiAME.  (1)  To  faften  one  thing  to  another 
*  with  any  gintliipus  or  dammy  matter.  North. 

To  cAnM  butter,  to  spread  it  upon  bread. 
To  calL    %fenier. 
An  iron  hook,  to  bind  together  horizontally 

the  stonework  of  a  piece  of  masonry. 
(4)  To  chaUenge,    (jt.'N.) 
CLAMERTNE.    To  creep,  or  dimb.  Pr.  Part. 
CLAMMAS.  (1)  To  dimb.    North. 
(2)  A  noise,  or  damour.    North. 
CtAMMERSOM^.  Chunorons ;  greedy.  NortK 
CLAMP.  (1)  An  extempore  and  imperfect  sort 

of  brick-kiln.    Satt. 

(2)  A  mound  of  earth  lined  with  straw  to  keep 
potatoes,  beetroot,  or  turnips  through  the 
winter.    Ba»t. 

(3)  To  tread  heavily.  Var,  dial  Sometimes 
clamper  is  heard  in  the  same  sense. 

A  large  fire  made  of  underwood.    North, 
When  a  piece  of  board  is  fitted  with  the 

grain  to  the  end  of  another  piece  across  tlia 

g»ain,  the  first  board  is  said  to  be  dan^ped. 
CLAMPS.    Andirons.    North. 
CLAMS.  A  kind  of  forceps  or  pincers,  with  long 

wooden  handles,  with  which  frurmers  pull  up 

thistles  and  weeds.  North. 
CLANCH.    To  snatch  at  LAne. 
CLANK.    A  dang,  or  bang.   NortK 
CLANKER.    A  severe  beating.  NortK 
CLANLICHE.     Qeanly;  entirdy.     See  Rob. 

Glouc  p.  97 ;  Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  4. 
CLANNES.  Purity;  chastity.  a^,topari^, 

Gesta  Roman,  p.  70. 
CLANT.    To  daw,  or  scratch.  NortK 
CLAP.  (1)  To  sit  down.   Var.  dioL 
(2)  The  lip,  or  tongue.    JVeet^ 
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(3)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  Ver,  dial  Skelton  haa 
the  word  in  this  sense.  Clappe,  to  strike  off, 
Kitfton's  Anc.  Songs,  i.  51;  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  188. 

(4)  To  fondle,  to  pat.  North, 
bS  To  place  to,  or  apply.    Var,  dial 
6)  The  lower  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk.  Gent. 

Bee.  iL  62. 
(7)  Low ;  marshy.  Eatt 
CLAP-BENE.  A  request  made  to  infants  in  their 

nurse's  arms  to  clap  their  hands  as  the  only 

means  they  have  of  expressing  their  prayen. 

Pronounced  dapbenny.  See  Bene  (5). 
CLAP-BOARD.    Board  cut  in  order  to  make 

casks.   See  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 
CLAP-BREAD.    Cake  made  of  oatmeal,  rolled 

thin  and  baked  hard.    Also  called  dap-cake. 

According  to  Kennett,  **  they  seem  to  be  so 

called  from  clapping  or  beating  the  part  tiU  it 

is  very  thin." 
CLAP.DISH.    See  aaek-di»h. 
CLAPER.    To  chatter.   Oxon, 
CLAP-GATE.  A  small  horse-gate.  Stui, 
CLAPHOLT.    Same  as  elap-board^  q.  t.    See 

Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  401, 510 ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  32. 
CLAPPE.    To  talk  fast.    {A,-S.)    Also  a  sub- 

atantive.     *'Hold  thou  thy  elappe^*  Chron. 

Vilodun.  p.  94.    See  dap  (2) ;  'W.  Mapes* 

p.  343. 
CLAPPER.  (1)  The  tongue.   North. 

(2)  A  plank  laid  across  a  running  stream  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bridge.    JDeoon. 

(3)  A  rabbit  burrow.  (-r^.-A')  "  Cony  hole  or 
clapar,"  Palsgrave.  *'  A  clapper  for  conies, 
i.  e.  a  heap  of  stones,  earth,  with  boughes  or 
such  like,  whereinto  they  may  retire  them* 
selves,  or  a  court  walled  about  and  full  of  nests 
of  boords  for  tame  conies,"  Mmtkeu. 

(4)  A  door-knocker.  Mituheu, 
CLAPPERCLAW.    To  beat  and  abuse.   In  the 

Clavis  to  Meriton,  1697,  it  is  explained  «to 
work  earnestly,  or  beat  or  fight  earnestly." 

CLAPPERDUDGEON.  Beggars  who  went 
about  with  patched  doaks,  accompanied  by 
their  roorts. 

CLAPPING.    Noisy  talking.  (J..S,) 

CLAPPING-POST.  The  smaller  of  a  pair  of  gate- 
posts,  against  which  the  gate  doses.  Eatt, 

CLAPSE.  A  clasp.  Wett,  We  have  the  verb 
clapte  in  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  275. 

CLAP-STILE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stile,  the  hori- 
zontal ledges  being  moveable*    StuffbUt,  . 

CLAPTE.   Struck.   (^.-&)  Jtt 

CLARANERIS.  Clarinets,  or  bdls.   Weber.   ^  C 

CLARE  FID.    Glorified.  {Ut,) 

A  voice  come  tto  hevene  thofOf 
1  haf  €Ur^  the,  he  fBlde. 

Af &  GHtfoN  tt.  V.  48.  f.  Mk 

CLARENT.   Smooth.  Dewm. 
CLARESTER.   See  Clearstory. 
CLARET.  SeeCtory. 
CLARETEE.  Brightness.  MaimdenUe. 
CLARGYMAN.    A  black  rabbit.   Cheeh. 
CLARICORD.  A  musical  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  spinet,   containing  from  thirty-five  to 


seventy  strings.  Florio  calls  it  ctariyoU,  and 
makes  it  8]monymous  with  the  haipsidiord. 
He  also  spells  it  claricoet.  See  his  New  World 
of  Words,  ed.  1611,  pp.  39,  173,  219 ;  Har- 
rison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  238.  *'  Claricym- 
balles,  cimbaUeg"  Palsgrave.  Sir  W.  Leigbton 
has  eUarieoales  in  his  Teares  or  Lamentations 
of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,  4to.  Lond.  1613. 

CLARION.  A  kind  of  small-mouthed  and  shrill- 
sounding  trumpet,  used  commonly  as  a  treble 
to  the  ordinary  one.  {A,*N.)  Clarumere,  a 
trumpeter,  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  Claryide, 
playc^i  on  the  darion,  Reliq,  Antiq.  L  86. 

CLARISSIMO.    A  grandee  of  Venice. 

CLARRT.  Wine  made  with  grapes,  honey,  and 
aromatic  spices.  Wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
spices»  and  afterwards  strained,  was  called 
elarrt,  but  the  original  daret  was  a  sweet  wine 
of  itsdf  inade  of  the  above-mentioned  mate- 
rials. See  Launfal,  344 ;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
1473, 9717  ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  7582;  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  116;  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin. 
p.  90 ;  Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  167 ; 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  435,  473 ;  Digby  Mysteries, 
p.  77.  According  to  Forby,  any  sort  of 
fordgn  red  vrine  is  called  claret  in  Uie  East  of 
England. 

The  erie  come  to  hur  with  that, 
Wyth  pyment  and  wyth  e/arry. 

MS,  Cantab,  ft,  il.  SB   f.  117. 

CLABT.  To  spread,  smear,  or  daub.  A  flake 
of  snow,  when  it  is  large  and  sticks  to  the 
clothes,  is  called  a  elert.  So  we  have  clartt, 
mud ;  elarty,  muddy,  sticky.  Clarty'p€pt,  a 
dirty  sloven  of  a  wifel 

CLARTNE.  To  clear,  or  darify. 

CLASH.  (1)  To  gossip.  North.  Also,  an  idle 
story,  tittle-tattle ;  a  tale-bearer.  CJash-me- 
eaunterf  a  tiresome  repeater  of  stories. 

(2)  To  throw  anything  cardessly,  or  bang  it 
about.   North. 

CLASHT.    Foul;  rainy.  North. 

CLASPER.    A  tendril    Oxon. 

CLASP-KNIFE.    A  large  pocket-knife. 

CLAT.  (1)  To  cut  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  off 
sheep.  South. 

(2)  To  break  dods  of  earth  or  spread  dung  on  a 

Add.    Wett.    Also,  a  clod  of  earth. 
3)  To  tattle.  See6'fafA(l). 
41  Cow-dung.    JFeet. 

5)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  42. 
LATCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.    Lame,  ^f^ 

CLATE.  Some  wedge  bdonging  to  a  plough. 
Che%h. 

CLATHERS.  Qothes.    Weet. 

CLATS.    Slops  I  spoon  victuals.    Xtae. 

CLATTER.  Noise ;  idle  talk.  Nvrth.  ^  Halden 
stille  thy  clater,"  Towndey  MysL  p.  190.  To 
diatter,  Morte  d'Arthur,  iL  170.  To  beat  so  as 
to  rattle,  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  293.  Ciatterer, 
a  person  who  cannot  keep  a  secret. 
For  coancel  owght  to  be  kept  and  sot  to  be  dmMd, 
And  ehlldren  ben  ay  datnngt  ai  thou  wel  knowest. 
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CLATTERFERT.     A  Ule.teller.     See  Stam- 
hurst'6  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  21. 

CLATTY.     Dirty ;  sloTenly.     Line. 

Li.  At  CUT.     Scratched ;  clawed.     Craven,    In 
Lincolnshire,  ciaucAt,  to  snatch. 

CLAUD.    A  ditch,  or  fence.     North, 

CLAUGHT.    Snatched  at.     Northumb. 

CLAUM.    To  acr^ie  together.     Line. 

CLAUNCH.  To  walk  in  a  lazy,  lounging  man- 
ner.    Easi. 

CLAUSE.     An  end,  or  conclusion.    {A.-'N.) 

CLAUSTER.    A  cloister.    {Lat.) 

CL.\UT.  (1)  To  tear,  or  scratch.  North.  To 
scrape  together,  to  clean. 

(2)  The  marsh  ranunculus.     WiU$. 

CLAVE.  (1)  The  handle,  or  the  part  of  a  pair  of 
small  halanoes  hy  which  they  are  lifted  up  in 
weighing  anything. 

(2)  Cleaved.    Chester  Plays,  ii.  70. 

CLAVEL.  A  mantel-pieoe.  Wett.  Called  also 
elavel'taekt  eUny,  and  elavy-pieee.  Clavel* 
tack  is,  I  heliere,  the  shelf  over  thte  mantel- 
piece. 

CLAVER.  (1)  To  climb.  North.  «<  Clymhande 
Kn^clavtnmdeojit  he^he,"MS.  MorteArthure. 

(2)  To  talk  fast,  to  ciyole  any  one  by  talking. 
North. 

(3)  aover-grasa.    North. 

The  dote  wat  In  compu  castyns  alle  abbwte 
With  elwter  and  clerewoite  clede  eveite  over. 

Line  MS.  MmU  Arthur;  f.  87. 

CLAVERS.    Din }  noisy  talking.    North, 
CLAVY-TACK.    A  kc^.    Exmoor. 
CLAW.  (1)  To  curry  fiivonr.    North, 

(2)  To  seize,  or  snatch ;  to  take  away  violently. 
North,  "  Claw  me,  and  De  claw  thee," 
Howell,  p.  11. 

(3)  One  fourth  part  of  a  cow-gait  in  conunon 
pastures.    North. 

CLAW-BACK.  A  flatterer.  See  Cotgrave,  m 
V.  Jaguet ;  Bamaby's  Journal. 

CLAWE.  To  stroke.  {A.-S.)  Clauynff,  stroking, 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34,  or,  perhaps, 
tickUn^ 

CLAW-ILL.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  cattle. 
Devon, 

CLAW-OFF.    To  reprove.    NortK 

CLAWS.    Qothes.    Somer§et. 

CLAY.    To  shiver.    Devon, 

CLAY-COLD.    Lifeless.    South. 

CLAY-DAUfilN.  A  custom  in  Cumberland, 
where  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  a  newly- 
married  couple  assemble,  and  do  not  separate 
till  they  have  erected  them  a  rough  cottage. 

CLAY-SALVE.    The  common  cerate.    Etut, 

CLAY^-STONE.  A  blue  and  white  limestone 
dug  in  Gloucestershire. 

CLAYT.    Clay  or  mire.    Kent, 

CLEACH.    To  dutch.    Salop. 

CLEACHING-NET.  A  hand  net,  with  a  semi- 
circular  hoop  and  transverse  bar,  used  by 
fishermen  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Ken* 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calls  it  a  eleeh'-net. 

CLE  AD.    Todotheor  dad.    Eatt, 

CLEAK.    To  anatcb.    North* 


CLEAM.  To  glue  together.  See  Clam  (2). 
CLE  AM  ED.  Leaned ;  inclined.  North, 
CLEAN.  (1)  Entirely.  Var.  dial.  "  To  abolish 
eleane,  or  make  to  be  forgutten,"  Rider.  See 
Harrison's  Desc.  of  Britaine,  p.  52,  England, 
p.  139 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Anffuille,  Contre'Jilt 
Devant. 

(2)  Clear  in  complexion ;  pure.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  44  ;  Uolinshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  69. 

(3)  To  wash,  dress,  and  arrange  one's  toilet. 
Far.  dial. 

CLEANING.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow.  Also 
called  the  eleansinff, 

CLEANSER.  A  large  kind  of  gun-picker. 
Meyrick,  iii.  118. 

CLEAR.  (1)  Pure ;  innocent.     ShaJt. 

(2)  Same  as  elean  (1).  Clear  and  thear,  totally, 
obmpletely. 

CLEAR-STORY.  The  upper  story  of  a  church. 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  any  method  of  admitting  light  into 
the  upper  parts  of  a  building.  It  appears  from 
Holme  that  elear$tory  windowt  -  are  those 
which  have  **  no  transum  or  cross-piece  in 
the  middle  of  them  to  break  the  same  into  two 
lights,"  the  meaning  employed  by  Shakespeare, 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2.  '*  Clariestorie  wyndowe, 
fenettremUa"  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 

CLEAT.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  shoes  by 
country  people.  To  deat,  to  strengthen  any 
thing  with  iron. 

CLEAT-BOARDS.  Mud  pattens,  broad  flat 
pieces  of  board  fastened  to  the  shoes  to  enable 
a  person  to  walk  on  the  mud  without  sinking 
into  it. 

CLEAVER.  A  school-boy's  toy,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  thoroughly-soaked  leather  to  which  a 
string  is  attach»l  The  leather  is  then  dosely 
squeesed  to  a  stone  by  the  feet  to  exdude  every 
particle  of  air,  when  by  pulling  the  string  the 
stone  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  flagging,  the 
experiment  being  generally  tried  on  pavement. 
North. 

CLEAVERS.    Tufts  of  grass.    Eatt, 

CLECHE.    To  snatch,  or  seize. 

Thus  wolde  be  chclu  tu  with  hit  hande. 
With  his  fyngen  on  rawe. 

MS,  Cantmb.  Ff.  t.  48, 1 88. 

CLECK.    To  hatch.    North. 

CLECKIN.    A  chicken.    North,    InTowndey 

Myst.  p.  311,  elekyt,  hatched. 
CLECKING.    Said  of  a  fox,  maris  appetens. 

Craven. 
CLECKINGS.    A  shuttlecock.     Cumh. 
CLECKS.    Refuse  of  oatmeal.    Line. 
CLED.  (1)  Clad ;  clothed.    Chaueer.   It  occurs 

also  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL;   Craven 

Glossary,  i.  75 ;  Towndey  Myst.  p.  131  *,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033. 
CLEDEN.    Goosegrass.    Dorvtt. 
CLEDGY.    Clayey,  stiff.   Kent.   Harrison  uaei 

the  term  in  Ms  Description  of  England,  pp. 

HI,  170. 
CLEEK.    A  hook,  a  barb.    North, 

CLEERTB.    Glory.    (J.~N.) 
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CLEES.  Claws.  North.  AUo  spelt  etepet. 
^ee  the  NomencUAor»  p^  63;  Marlowe,  ilL 
492 :  Maundeyile,  p.  198. 

As  a  cat  wolde  ete  fliehU 
Withottte  wetynge  of  his  elMt. 

Oower,  M8.  Soe,  Antiq,  VH,  t  llOi 

CLEET.  (1)  The  hoof.    North. 

(2)  A  stay  or  support 

CLEEVES.  Cliffs.  See  Greene's  Works,  L 147 ; 

clrfe,  Eglamoor,  415. 
CLEFFE.  Cleaved.  "  Cl^e  one  the  cakewalde," 

Morte  Arthore,  MS.  line  f.  67. 
CLEFT.  (1)  Black  slate.    North, 
{2)  Timber  fit  for  cooper's  ware,  spokes,  &c 

Yorkih. 
CLEG.  (1)  The  gad-fly.    North.    '*  Hornets, 
eleg9j  and  clocks,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  361.    "  A 
degge  flie,  iolqnigih"  Baret,  C.  594. 
yr  (2)  A  clever  person ;  an  adept.   Lane,  jft 
^^  (3)  To  cling,  or  adhere.    North.  ' 

CLEGGER.    To  cling.    Oumb. 
CLEGNINO.    See  Oeamng. 
CLEKE.    To  snatch,  grasp,  or  strike.     "  He 
clekyi  owtte  Collbrande,"  MS.  Morte  Ar- 
thure. 

The  devell  bdiynne*  with  bis  honde 

Men  aU  he  wele  kane. 
And  with  his  tyvt  fyngcrya 
He  elek0s  mooy  a  mone. 

US,  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  t.  81. 

CLEM.  (1)  Same  as  Oam  (4,  8). 

(2)  St.  Clement.    South. 

(3)  To  climb.    Arch.  zxyiiL  97. 
CLEMYD.    Closed ;  fastened.    Arch.  zzx.  405. 
CLENCHE.    To  cling  together.    (^..&) 
CLENCY.    Miry;  dirty.     Lme. 

CLENE.    Pure;  clean.    (J,'S.) 
CLENENESSE.    Purity.     (J.^S.) 
CLENGE.  To  contract  or  shrink.    To  strain  at, 
Wickliffe,  MS.  BodL  where  Baber  reads  eUn- 

'ynff^r  p.  27. 
CLEiNKING.    CUnking;  jingling. 
CLENSOUNE.    Declension.    ReUq.  Ant  u.  14. 
CLE  NT.    To  become  hard,  generally  applied  to 

grain.     West. 
CLEOVES.    CUih.    Kyng  Alis.  6277. 
CLEPE.    TocalL    (^.-&)    C'/^/on,  pL  called, 

Chron.  Yilodun.  p.  97.    Palsgrave  has,  "  I 

depe,  I  cal\,/e  huywhef  this  terme  is  fjsrre 

Northeme."    This  verb  is  still  used  by  boys 

at  play  in  the  Eastern  counties,  who  dlqve  the 

sides  at  a  game. 
CLEPEL.    A  kind  of  pipe  forming  part  of  a 

dock. 
CLEPPS.    A  wooden  instrument  for  pulling 

weeds  out  of  com.    Cumb. 
CLER.    Polished ;  resplendent   Weber.    Clers, 

dear,  Seyyn  Sages,  2036. 
CLERE.    A  kerchief. 

On  their  hcades  square  bonettcs  of  damaikegolda, 

rolled  wy  th  loie  gold  that  did  hange  doune  at  their 

backes*  with  kerchiefes  or  eUreg  of  fyne  cypres. 

fbtt.  Hmrp  VUl.  t.  83. 
CLERENESSE.    Glory.    U.-N.) 
CLERETE.    Purity.    {A.~S.) 

Some  mane  whcnne  he  hase  hmge  travelde  bodyly 

sad  gaately  in  d|»troynge  of  synDcs  and  getynge  of 


1 


fwtust  and  pecaTcntour  hase  getyn  by  gnoc  a  aoia* 
ddii  ryste  and  a  ctansc^  in  oaaeyaDeau 

JKSL  LuMote  A.  i.  17«  1. 191. 

CLER6IE.  Sdenoe;  learning.  {J.-N.)  See 
Sevyn  Sages,  46 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  2  ; 
Middleton,  IL  155.  ClergiaU^,  leanedlj. 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  8;  Uartahome's  MeU 
Tales,  p.  56. 

I  rede  how  besy  that  he  waa 

Upon  Hargift,  an  bed  of  bias 

To  foige  and  make  It  for  to  telle. 

GoHW,  MS.  So€.  AtMq.  194,  f.  IOC. 
For  thouje  I  to  the  steppis  etergkU 
Of  these  dnkls  thre  may  not  attcyna. 

OeeUv0,  MS.  Ibtd.  f.  fiO^ 

CLERGION.    Ayoungcleik.    {J.-N.) 
CLERGY.    An  assembly  of  derks.    "  Clergy,  a 

nombre  of  derkes,"  Palsgrave. 
CLERK.  A  scholar.  {A.-N.)  Tomakeaderkea 

berde,  i.  e.  to  cheat  him. 
CLERLICHB.    Purely.    {A.^) 
CLER.MATYN.    A  kind  of  fine  bread.  {A.-N.) 

See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  135. 
CLERTE.    Brightness.  (A.-S.)  SeeGestaBom. 

p.  277 ;  Audday's  Poems,  p.  45 ;  ^wL  LolL 

p.  5. 
CLERYFY.    To  make  known,  or  dear. 
CLESTE.    To  deave  in  two.    North.    Huloet 

has  this  word,  Abcedarium,  1552. 
CLETCH.    A  brood  of  chickens.    North. 
CLETE.    A  piece  of  wood  fastened  on  the  yard- 
arms  of  a  ship  to  keep  the  ropes  from  slipping 

offtheyarda. 
CLETHE.    To  dothe.    North. 
CLETT.    Gleet.    MS.  Med.  Lina 
CLEVB.    A  dwelling.    (,A..S.) 
CLE  VEL.    A  grain  of  com.    i:«if. 
CLEYEN.  (1)  Rocks ;  diifb.    {A.'S.) 
(2)  To  split,  or  deave.   (^.-5.) 

Sche  was  meteles  tJ.  daycs» 
For  care  hur  herte  olcsytA. 

MS.  Catamb.  Ff.  iL  98,  C.fl& 

CLEVE-PINK.    A  spedes  of  carnation  which 
grows  wild  on  the  Chedder  cliift.     Cfeee  fov 
c^is  common  in  early  English. 
Ynto  a  wode  was  verjly  thykk. 
There  etevya  were  and  weycs  wydu 

Jf&  Qmlefr.  Ff.  11.  M,f.9lL. 

CLEVER.  (1)  Handsome ;  good-looking.  Bast* 
Kennett  says,  "  nimble,  neat,  dextrona." 
Lusty ;  very  welL     Lmmc. 

(2)  Clearly ;  fiilly.    Kent. 

(3)  To  climb,  or  scramble  up.    North. 
(A)  Afliible.    Soiiih. 

(5)  A  clod,  or  tuft  of  coarse  grass  tamed  19  by 

the  plough.    Eatt. 
CLEVERBOOTS.  A  clever  person,  genenHj  lb 

a  satirical  sense.     For.  dioL    Brockett  baa 

ekver'^hangy. 
CLBVET.    Cleaved.    See  Warton's  Hist  Sn^ 

Poet.  ii.  413 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  xL  13. 

CLE  WY.  A  spedes  of  draft  iron  for  a  phiqKli. 
North. 

CLEW.  (1)  A  ring  at  theheadof  aacytliewliiA 

fsstens  it  to  the  sued. 
(2)  Scratched.    Sevyn  Sagea^  925. 
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(l)Aroc1u  (^.-SL)  '*Bothetliecfo0eiuidthe 

djia,"  Morte  Arthnre,  MS.  Lincolii,  f.  74. 
CLEWS.    To  deave,  or  faiten  to. 
CLEWKIN.   Strong  twine.    North. 
CLEWJTHB.    Coiled.    Chron.  ViL  p.  99. 
CLET.    A  hurdle  for  sheep. 
CLEYMANNS.    A  danber.    Pr.  Pan. 
CLBYMSN.     To    ckim.     (^.-M)    Ckifmynt 

Chxittmas  CarolB,  p.  8 ;  ekffmyd^  ApoL  Loll. 

p.  42. 
CLETNT.   Clung.    RUwiu 
CLSYSTAFFE.   A  pastoral  staff.    Pr.  Pan. 
CLEYJTB.    Cleaned?    See  Morte  d'Arthur,  L 

1^7,  **  and  elejf$te  hym  under  his  ryg^t  Irme.'' 
CLIBBT.    Stidrjr$  adhesive.   Dewm. 
CUCK.  (1)  To  snatch.   Var.diaL 
(2}  To  tick  as  a  dock.   "  To  cUcir  or  flnrt  with 

ones  lingers  as  mbresoo  dancers/'  Florio,  ed. 

161 1,  p.  52.   «<  To  tUeke  with  ones  knucUes/' 

ib.  p.  148. 
(5)  A  blow.   Eoit. 
CUCKBT.  (1)  To  diatter.  Eut   *^  Her  that 

will  cHeM;*    Tnsser,  p.  251.     "A  tailing 

huswife,   whoee  tUdtet  ia  ever  wigging/' 

Cotgrave. 
(2)  A  dap-dish ;  anything  that  makes  a  rattling 

noiae.  Cotgnve.    "  A  ^'s  dickets,  Ibit  bones 

wherewith  a  pretty  rattling  noiae  ia  made," 


(3)  A  latch-key.  (A.-N.)  According  to  Salop. 
Antiq.  p.  361,  **  to  ftsten  as  with  a  link  over 
a  staple."  See  ettkttied,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  114. 

(4)  A  term  ^ypKed  to  a  fox  when  maris  appetens. 
Gent.  Rec  iL  76. 

CLICKETT^LACK.    The  noiae  that  iron  pat- 

tcna  make  in  walking.    For.  dioL 
CLICK-UP.    A  person  with  a  short  leg,  who  in 

walking  makes  a  clicking  noise.  Lme. 
CUDBR.    Goose-grasB.   Far.dioL 
CLIBLD.  A  child.  Dewm, 
CLIFB.  Qearifine.  (^.-M) 
CUFFB.    A  rock.  (if.-&) 
CLIFT.  A  deft,  or  opening  of  any  kind,  as  the 

split  of  a  pen,  ihtfawrckure  in  Cotgrave,  &c 

See  Nomendator,  p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  78 ; 

Vrrfn  Chancer,  p.  94,  L  881.    C/f^,  a  diff, 

Middleton,  ▼.  405,  and  Moor's  Suffolk  Words. 
CUFTT,    lively;  active.    North. 
CUGHTB.    Closed;  ftatened  together.    See 

Chester  Plays,  L  115,  and  the  list  of  obsdete 

words  prefixed  to  Batman  uppon  Bartho- 

tome,  1582. 
CLIGHTT.    Stiff;  dayey.  Kent. 
CUM.  (1)  To  dimb.   f  Isr.  diaL  Drayton  uses 

this  form  in  his  BattaiUe  of  Agincourt,  p.  30. 

"  The  waves  to  dimme,"  ib.  p.  5. 

(2)  Clement  Forby  gives  the  name  to  a  kind  of 
mmery  goblin. 

(3)  To  call,  or  challenge.  (J,'N,) 
CLIMBER.    To  damber.    TWier.    Jennings, 

p.  115,  has  dimmer. 
CLIMB.   The  ascent  of  a  bin.    See  Holinshed, 

Hist,  of  England,  L  38. 
CUMP.  (1)  To  steal  Emi. 


(2)  To  son  with  the  fingen.  Sad. 
CLINCH.  (1^  To  confinn  an  improbable  storv 
by  a  lie.   f'ar.  dioL 

(2)  A  witty  saying,  or  repartee.  Howell's  Lex. 
Tet.  1660. 

(3)  A  daw,  or  fang.   North. 
CLINCHING.NET.    See  Cleaehing-net. 
CLINCHPOUP.    A  tenn  of  contempt  found  in 

Northbrooke's  Treatise,  1577. 

CLINCQUANT.  Brass  thinly  wronght  out  into 
leaves.  North.  This  is  in  More's  MS.  addi- 
tions  to  Ray.  (/V.) 

CLINE.  To  dimb.   Warm, 

CLING.  (1)  To  shrink  up.  North.  This  is  Ken- 
nett's  explanation,  and  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

(2^  To  rush  with  violence.   North. 

CLINK.    A  hard  blow.  Var.diaL 

CLINKE.  To  ring ;  to  tinkle.  {A.-N.) 

CLINKER.  (1)  A  bad  sort  of  coal;  a  cinder  from 
an  iron  furnace.  Salop. 

(2)  A  small  puddle  made  by  the  foot  of  a  horse 
or  cow.   Want. 

CLINKER-BELL.  An  idde.  Somerod. 

CLINKERS.  Small  bridks.   Far.  dial 

CLINKET.  A  crafty  feUow.  North. 

CLINKS.  Long  nails,  far.  dial 

CLINQUANT.  Shining.   (/V.) 

CLINT.  To  clench,  and  hence,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete. Somertd. 

CLINTS.  Crevices  among  bare  lime-stone  rocks. 
North 

CLIP.  (I)  To  shear  sheep.   North. 

(2^  To  embrace.  (A.-S.) 

{Z)  To  hold  together  by  means  of  a  screw  or  ban- 
dage. Salop. 

(4)  To  call  to.  North.  This  is  meidy  a  fbnn  of 
elqite^  q.  v. 

5)  To  shorten.   Cravem. 

6)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  Eatt. 

7)  To  shave.  Rider. 
CLIPPE.  To  cut.  (^.-5.) 
CLIPPER.  A  sheep-shearer.   North. 
CLIPPES.  Anedipse. 
CLIPPINGS.  Fragments;  broken  victuals. 
CLIPPINO-THE-CHURCH.    An  old  Warwick- 

shire  custom  on  Easter  Monday.  The  charity 
children  joined  hand  in  hand  formed  a  cirde 
oompletdy  round  each  church.  See  Hone's 
Bvery-day  Book,  i.  431. 
CLIPS.  (I)  Eclipsed.  Ly<^/e.  It  is  a  substan- 
tive  in  the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  65; 
LiUy's  Gallathea,  ed.  1632,  dg.  R.  i ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  377;  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  93. 
6Z|pfy,  as  if  edipsed,  Rom.  of  the  Roae» 
5349. 

2)  Shears ;  sdssors.  NorthMmh, 

3)  Pot-hooks.  North. 
LIPT-DINMENT.    A  shorn  wether  sheep ;  % 

mean  looking  fellow.  Vumb, 
CLISHAWK.  TosteaL  Lhuf. 
CLISH-CLASH.    Idle  discourse.  NoHh.  AkM» 

called  dish-ma-dash,  and  dish-ma-daver. 
CUT.  (1)  Stiff;  dayey;  heavy.    South.    Aim 

heavy,  hazy,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  ¥• 

mosphere. 
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(S)  Imperfectly  fomented,    applied  to  oread. 

Sotnersct, 
CLITCH.  To  stick  ;  to  adhere ;  to  become  thick, 

or  glutinous.    Devon. 
CLIT-CLAT.    A  great  talker.   North, 
CLITE.  (I)  Clay  ;  mire.  Kent, 

(2)  Goose-grass.  Gerard  marks  this  as  obsolete, 
but  it  is  in  use  in  Oxfordshire  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

(3)  A  wedge.   Pr.  Parv. 
CLITER.  To  stumble.   North, 
CLITHE.    The  burdock.   Gerard, 
CLITHEREN.   Goose-grass.    Gerard, 
CLITPOLL.  A  curly  head.   Dorset, 
CLITTER-CLATTER.  A  great  noise.  Var.  dial, 

•*  I  clytter,  I  make  noyse  as  hamesse  or 

peuter  dysshes  or  any  suche  lyke  thynges/' 

Palsgrave. 
CLITTERY.  Changeable,  stormy,  applied  to  the 

weather.    Hantt. 
(  LITTY.   Stringy ;  lumpy.    Wett. 
CLIVE.  (1)  To  cleave.   S^jgMk, 

(2)  A  cliff.  {A,'S,) 

OLIVER,  (l)  Goosegrass.  Hanit, 
^(2)  A  chopping-knife.  Eaai, 

(3)  Cliver-and-shiver,  L  e.  completely,  totally. 
Somerset, 

CLIVERS.  The  refuse  of  wheat.    EoMt. 
CLIZE.    A  covered  drain.    Somerset, 
CLOAM.  Earthenware.    Devon,   See  Clobery's 

Divine  Glimpses,  1659,  p.  95.  Clomer,  a  maker 

of  earthenware,  ib.  p.  33. 
CLOB.    Some  rough  material  used  for  building 

cottages.  Devon, 
CLOBB.    A  club.   Eglamour,  308.  Clobe-lome, 

club-weapon,  Perceval,  2053. 
CLOCHE.    To  break  into  a  blister.  (/#..^:) 
So  a  canker  uncleiie  hit  doehed  togedrea. 

MS,  Laud,  850,  f.  1. 

CLOCHER.  (1)  A  large  cape  or  mantle.    ''  The 
greet  clocher  up  for  to  here,"  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  201. 
(2)  A  belfry.    Pr.Parv, 
.  CLOCK.  (1)  The  noise  made  by  a  hen  when 
going  to  sit. 

Lcef  hcnne  wen  ho  lefth, 
Looth  wen  ho  do*  ■eiib. 

MS.  Catt,  rami.  B.  vi.  f.  91. 

(2)  The  downy  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed. 
North. 

(3)  A  beetle.   North, 
h)  A  bell.     {A.-N.) 

(5)  A  watch.  In  common  use  with  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

(6)  A  kind  of  ornamental  work  worn  on  various 
parts  of  dress,  now  applied  exdusively  to  that 
on  each  side  of  a  stocking.  Palsgrave  has, 
**  clocke  of  a  hose,"  without  the  conrespoDding 
French. 

(7)  A  cloak.  Robin  Hood,  L  98. 

CLOCK.  DRESSING.  A  mode  of  obtaining 
liquor  on  fictitious  pretences.   Craven, 

CLOCK.  SBAVES.  The  bkck-headed  bog. rush. 
North, 

CJX)D,  (1)  To  clothe.  EoMt. 


(2)  To  throw.   North, 

(3)  Clodded ;  hard.    A,-S,) 

(4)  A  species  of  coal.    Ifeet, 

(5)  The  coarse  part  of  the  neck  of  «i  tt. 
Ord.  and  Regulations,  pp.  288,  296l 

(6)  To  break  clods.  See  Harrison's  England,  pt 
233.  Palsgrave  has  it  in  the  opposite  senan^ 
to  form  into  clods. 

CLODDER.    To  coagulate.    Pakgrwve, 
CLODDY.  Thick;  plump.    WiUs. 
CLODE.  To  clothe.   (^.-5.) 

And  tche  made  Hercutat  to  nice 

Upon  hire  love,  and  lO  aisote. 

That  he  hhn  dodeM  la  hire  ooUp 

And  sche  in  his  was  dothld  oft«. 

Gow«r,MS,  Soe.  Jut§q,  134,  C.  96L 

CLODGE.    A  lump  of  clay.   Keni. 

CLODGER.  The  cover  of  a  book.  East, 
*'  Closere"  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  83^ 
in  the  same  sense. 

CLODGY.  Close  made ;  plump,  ffantt. 

CLOD-HEAD.  A  stupid  fellow.   North, 

CLOD.HOPPER.    A  farmer's  labourer. 

CLOD-MALL.  A  wooden  hammer  used  Ibr 
breaking  dods.    Salcp. 

CLODYS.    Clothes.    (A,-S.) 

CLOFFEY.    A  great  sloven.    North. 

CL0FFIN6.    The  phmt  hellebore. 

CLOFT.  The  jointure  of  two  branchesy  or  of  a 
branch  with  the  trunk.    North. 

CLOFYD.    Cleft  ;spUt.    (^.-&) 

CLOG.  (1)  To  pickle,  or  prepare  wheat  for  sow- 
ing.    West. 

(2)  A  sort  of  shoe,  the  upper  part  of  strong  bide 
leather,  and  the  sole  of  wood.  See  Towndey 
Mysteries,  p.  313. 

(3)  Any  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  string  for 
husbandry  purposes. 

(4)  An  ancient  sort  of  almanac  formerly  used  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  made  with  notches  and 
rude  figures  upon  square  sticks,  still  in  use 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people  in  Stafford- 
shire.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

CLOGGY.     Sticky.     Far.  dioL 

CLOGSOME.     Deep;  dirty;  adhesive.    Also, 

heavy,  dull,  tiresome.     Var,  dioL 
CLOGUE.    To  flatter.    Suswex. 
CLOG- WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat.    East, 
CLOINTER.    To  tread  heavily.   North, 
CLOISTER-GARTH.     The  area  inclosed  by  a 

cloister.  Davies's  Ancient  Rites,  pp.  1 14, 1 1 7. 

Any  inclosure  was  tcalled  a  cloister.      See 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  15511. 
CLOIT.    A  clown  or  stupid  feUow.     North, 
CLOKARDE.   A  musical  instrument  mentioned 

in  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^  1071. 
CLOKE.    A  claw,  or  clutch.    See  Towneley 

Myat.  p.  324 ;  Skelton,  L  287. 
CLOKKE.  To  clog,  or  hobble  in  walking.  {A.^N.) 
CLOM.    To  dutch.    North. 
CLOMBE.    Climbed.    {A-S,)     Clombon,  they 

climbed,  Tundale,  p.  67.    Cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p. 

410.    dome,  dimbed,  Drayton's  Poems,  p. 

239. 
GLOME.    To  gutter,  as  a  candle.    North. 
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CLOMEIL    BteCham. 

CLOMP.    To  dump,  or  w«Jk  hctiily.    North. 

Hence  eomplertim,  one  who  walks  heavily. 
CLOMSEN.    To  shrink  or  contract    U.-JV.) 
CLONGYN.    Shnink ;  ahmeUed. 

I  may  woAaUj  wepe  aod  wak« 

IB  dsy  tyUe  I  be  elwifyn  cold. 
^  .  «&  BaH,  fua,  f.97. 

CLONKEB.    Anidde.    SomerMt. 
CLOOM.    day  or  cement.    Ketmeti. 
CLOOR.    A  sluice.    NortAumk. 
CLOOTIL    Cloth.    (^.-&) 
CLOOVIS.    Gloves;  ganntlets. 
CLOPB.    A  Wow.    {Gertm.) 
CLOPLEYNTE.    A  complaint.    (J,^N.) 

So  M  !•  toldcn  here  above 

Of  mimiiir  and  clopfaynte  ai  love. 

OeMMT,  MS.  8oe,  Jntiq.  13«,  f.  47. 

CLOPPING.    Lame ;  limping.    Cornw, 
CLOSE.  (1)  An  obMnue  lane.    North. 
(2)Cbthes.    Towndey  Myst.  p.  46. 

(3)  A  fum-yaid ;  an  enclosure  of  any  kind.  ,,,^^  , 
A'or.  dial  -i^  ^(3)  A  wood. 

(4)  A  pnbUc  walk.    /.  Wiffht.  -^^Tri 

(5)  Secret ;  sdfish.     For.  dial 

(6)  Toendo8e,or  fix  minerals  in  metal PaZwrove. 
CLOSE-BED.  A  press-bed.    North. 
CLOSEDSN.    Endosed.    EU$on. 
CL0SE.FI6HTS.     Things  which  are  used  to 

didter  or  conceal  the  men  from  an  enemy  in 

time  of  action. 
CLOSE-nSTED.    Stmgy;mean.    Far.  dial 
CLOSE-GAUNTLET.    A  gauntlet  with  move- 
able fingers.   Meyrick,  ii.  258. 
CLOSB.HANIM>UT.    Apparently  a  game  of 

gnessiitt  for  money  hdd  in  the  hand.    See 

Kempe's  Loadey  Manuscripts,  p.  113. 
CLOSER.    An  endoaure.    (^.-iNT.)    Palagnve 

and  Tusaer  have  dotyer  and  elotier. 
CLOSH.  (1)  A  Dutchman.    South. 
(2)  The  game  of  ninepins.    It  was  prohibited 

by  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIIL    See  Strutt, 

p.  271;  Collier's  Hist.  Dram.  Poet  i.  36; 

Hooper's  Early  Writings,  p.  393 ;  Arch,  zxvi 

277. 
CLOSURE.  (1)  A  dencher.    /.  Wiffht. 

(2)  An  endoaure.  See  Holini^ed,  Hist  Eng- 
land, L  146. 

(3)  A  gutter.    North. 
CLOT.  (1)  Same  as  dod  (6). 
(2)  A  clod.    North.    "  No  clot  in  day,"*  Leg. 

CathoL  p.  2.  See  Black's  Pen.  Psalms,  p.  52 ; 
Tttndale,  p.  115.  A  lump,  Harrison's  England, 
p.  215. 

S  To  dog.    Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  271. 
To  toss  about    North. 

CLOTCH.    To  tread  heavfly.    Etut. 

CLOTE.  (1)  The  yeUow  waterlily.  Chancer  has 
ehto  l^f  16045,  explained  the  leaf  of  the 
burdock,  although  the  present  meaning  best 
suite  the  context.  See  Genrd,  p.  674,  D. 
Itotem,  Walter  de  Bibblesworth,  MS.  Arundd, 
220. 

(2)  A  wedge.    Pr.  Par. 

CLOTTRED.    Clotted.    (^.-5.) 

CLOTH.    Azras.    Middleton,  L  445. 


CLOTHE.    The  bed-dothes.    Perceval,  1934. 
CLOT-HEAD.    A  blockhead.     Var.  dtal. 
CLOTH-OF-ESTATE.  A  canopy  suspended  ovet 

the  place  where  the  prindpal  personages  sat 

See  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  99 ;  Rutland 

Papers,  p.  8 ;  Eliz.  of  York,  p.  66. 
CLOTTER.   Adothier.    Weber. 
CLOTTING.    A  method  of  catching  eels  with 

worsted  thread.    Weet. 
CLOUCH.    To  snatch  or  dutch.    Line.    The 

substantive  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman,  and  in 

Topsdl's  Beasts,  p.  269. 
CLOUD-BERRY.  The  ground  mulberry.  Abr/A. 

From  cloud,  a  hilL    Stqf. 
CLOUDS.    A  dod.    Jtitson. 
CLOUE.    A  fruit  or  berry.    (J..N.) 
CLOUGH.  (1)  A  ravine,  or  narow  glen.    **  Into 

a  grisly  dough,"  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  225.     It 

means  a  c^in  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 
(2)  The  body  of  a  tree,  or  where  the  main  stem 

divides  into  branches.   Cumi. 


Lane. 
CLOUGHY.  Gaudily  dressed.  North. 
CLOUNGE.  Shrunk;  shrivelled.  Efyot. 
CLOUR.  (1)  A  lump,  or  swelling.   Aorth, 
(2)  Hollow  ground,  or  a  fidd.  (A.'N)  **  Bareyn 

cknerie/*  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 
CLOUT.  (1)  A  blow.     Var.  dial.    See  Richard 

Coer  de  Lion,  768;  Cov.  Myst  p.  98;  Sir 

Isumbras,  619.    Also  a  verb. 
(2)  "A  Plimouth  ekmt,  L  e.  a  cane  or  staff," 

MS.  Sloane  1946,  f.  19. 
(3^  A  piece  or  fragment  {ji.-S,) 
(41  To  mend,  or  patch.    Var,  dial 
(5;  The  mark  fix^  in  the  centre  of  the  butts  at 

which  archers  shot  for  practice.  Naret. 
CLOUTER.  To  do  dirty  work.  North.  Clowter, 

a  cobbler,  Prompt  Parv. 
CLOUTERLY.    Clunuy ;  awkward.    North. 
Clout-nails.     Nails  used  for  fixing  douts, 

or  small  patches  of  iron  or  wood. 
CLOVE.  Eight  pounds  of  cheese. 
CLOVEL.    A  large  beam,  extending  across  the 

chimney  in  farm-  houses.    Devon. 
CLOVER-LAY.     A  fidd  of   dover  recenUy 

mown.   Hante. 
CLOVE-TONGUE.  The  black  hellebore. 
CLOW.  (1)  A  floodgate.  North.    See  Dugdale's 

History  of  Imbanking,  1662,  p.  276. 
|2^  To  scratch.   Cumb. 
'3 )  The  dove-pink.  EoMt, 

4)  To  work  hard.  North. 

5)  To  nail  with  douts.    Weet. 

6)  A  rock.  (^.-&) 

Thoe  cadtif  Jewet  dud  not  so  now 
Seudc  him  to  leche  In  clif  and  ctour. 

Cmnor  MundU  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  t  lOH 

CLOWCHYNE.  A  dew  of  thread.  Pr.  Parv. 
CLOWCLAGGED.      «Thur  yowes  are  chuf 

eloffjfd,  they  skitter  faire,"    Yorksh.  DiaL 

p.  43. 
CLOWDER.  To  daub.   Line. 
CLOWDYS.  Clods.  Cov.  Myst  p.  402. 
CLOWEN.  (1)  To  bustle  about  Cumb. 
(2)  Cleaved ;  cut  down.    Weber, 
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CI.OWK.  To  scratch.   North. 
CLOWSOME.   Soft  {Clammy.  North, 
CLOWT-CLOWT.    "  A  kinde  of  playc  called 

clowt  chwt,  to  beare  about,  or  my  hen  hath 

layd,"  Nomendator,  p.  299. 
CLOY.  To  prick  in  shoeing  a  hone.  SeeAeeloyd; 

Lamharde's  Perambulation,    1596,    p.  511. 

Also,  to  nail  or  spike  up,  as  artillery. 
CLOYER.  A  person  who  intruded  on  the  profits 

of  young  sharpers  by  daiming  a  share.   An  old 

cant  term.  Chynerif  Bale's  KyngeJohan,  p.  69. 
CLOYSSE.   aothes.  TowneUy  Mytt. 
CLOZZONS.   Talons ;  clutches.   North, 
CLUB-BALL.    A  game  at  ball,  played  with  a 

straight  dub.  Strutt,  p.  104. 
CLUBBE-WEED.    Matfdon.    Arch.  xxx.  405. 
CLUBBEY.    A  kind  of  game,  something  like 

doddart. 
CLUBBISHLY.    Roughly.    Hall,  Henry  VIII. 

f.  140. 
CLUBID.    Hard ;  difficult.    Bel.  Ant.  L  8. 
CLUB-LAW.    Equal  division.    Kennett. 
CLUB-MEN.    An  irregular  force  of  armed  me 

who  rose  in  the  West  of  England  in  1645, 

about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Naseby.    See 

Wright's  Pol.  Ballads,  p.  2. 
CLUBS.    An  old  cry  in  any  public  affray.    It 

was  the  popular  cry  to  call  forth  the  London 

prentices. 
CLUBSTER.    A  stoat    North.    Also  called  a 

ctudtaiL 

CLUCCHE.    To  clutch,  or  hold.   (A.-S.)    See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  359 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  211. 
CLUCK.    SUghtly  unweU.    South. 
CLUD-NUT.  Two  nuts  grown  into  one.  North. 
CLUFF.    To  strike  ;  to  cuff.     North. 
CLUKES.    Clutches.    North. 
CLULINGS.   The  clew-lines  of  a  vesseL 
CLUM.  (1)  Daubed.    Yorkth. 

(2)  CUmbed.     North. 

(3)  To  handle  roughly.    Wett. 

(4)  To  rake  into  heaps.    Devon. 
CLUME-BUZZA.    An  earthen  pan.    Devon. 
CLUMMERSOME.  Dirty ;  sluttish.    Devon. 
CLUMP.  ( 1 )  To  tramp.     Var.  dial 

i2)  A  lump,  or  mass.    North. 
3)  Idle ;  lazy.     Line. 
CLUMPER.    A  Urge  piece.    Somenet. 
CLUMPERS.    Thick,  heavy  shoes.    Eaet. 
CLUMPISH.    Awkward ;  unwieldy.    North. 
CLUMPS.  (1)  TwUight.    Etut. 

(2)  Idle;  lazy;  clownish.    Also  plain-dealing, 
honest.    North. 

(3)  Benumbed  with  cold.  North.  Cotgrave  has 
this  word,  in  v.  Bntombi. 

CLUMPY.  (1)  A  dunce.    South. 

(2)  Aggregated ;  adhered.    Devon. 

CLUNCH.  (1)  Close-grained  hard  limestone. 

Also  close,  applied  to  the  temper,  or  the 

weather.    North. 

(2)  A  thump,  or  blow.    Eaat. 

(3)  A  clod-hopper.    North.    Cotgrave  has  this 
word,  in  v.  TaiUe^bacon^cogriffe. 

CLUNCHY.    Thick,  and  dumsy.   Eiut. 


CLUNG.  (1)  Shrivelled ;  shrunk.    '*  Hee  is  chtnf 

or  hide-bound,"  Hollyband,  1593. 
2^  Heavy ;  doughy.    Var,  dioL 

3)  Empty ;  emadated.    Craven, 

4)  Daubed.    Craven. 

5)  Tough ;  dry.    East. 

6)  Soft ;  flabby ;  relaxed.    Noff. 

7)  Strong.    Berke. 

CLUNGE.    To  crowd,  or  squeeze.    South, 
CLUNGED.    Stopped.    Craven, 
CLUNGY.    Adhesive.    North. 
CLUNK.    To  swallow.    Devon. 
CLUNTER.  (1)  To  walk  dumsUy.  North. 

(2)  A  clod  of  earth.  North, 

(3)  To  turn  lumpy,  as  some  things  doin  boHir.g. 
Yorkeh. 

CLUNTERLY.  Clumsy.  Craven, 

CLUPPE.  To  embrace.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  14. 

CLUSE.  (1)  A  celL  {Lat.) 

'2)  A  flood-gate.   North.  j.  /<^      i 

LUSSOMED.  Benumbed.   Chnh.  Jtt  ( hcChiri 
LUSSUM.  Qumsy.   Oiesh.  ijt^    ^  t/ft^/it/v 

LUSTERE.    To  harden.  (^.1^:) 
CLUSTERFIST.  A  clodhopper.    See  Cotgrave, 

in  V.  Owotf ,  Eaeogriffej  iMurdmU, 
GLUT.  To  strike  a  blow.  North, 
CLUTCH.  (1)  aose.  Suuex, 

(2)  To  cluck.  South. 

(3)  A  flst  Var.  dial  Qutch-fist,  a  very  large  fist. 

(4)  A  covey  of  partridges.  Also,  a  brood  of 
chickens.  Eatt. 

(5)  To  seize ;  to  grasp.  Shak, 
CLUTE.   A  hoof.   North. 
CLUTHER.  (1)  In  heaps.   North, 
(2)  A  great  noise.  Kent. 
GLUTS.  Wedges.   North, 
CLUTT.  A  small  doth.  {A.-S.) 

Th«  nytans  ehM  folate  he  noft. 

jr&  GMlaft.  Ff.  ▼.  m,  t.  51. 

CLUTTER.  (1)  A  bustle ;  confusion,  disorder. 
See  Cotton^s  Works,  1734,  p.  13. 

(2)  "  Grumeau  de  eang,  a  dot,  or  clutter  of  con- 
gealed bloud,"  Cotgrave.  "  Cluttered  bloody" 
Holiushed,  Hist.  Engl.  p.  94. 

(3)  A  ploagh-coulter.  South, 
CLUTTER-FISTED.    Having  large  fists.    See 

Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  p.  27. 
CLUTTERY.  Changeable.    Var.  dioL 
CLUUTTS.    Feet.     Cumb. 
CLY.   Goose-grass.    Somereet, 
CLYKYTH.  Noises  abroad. 

Then  flejth  iche  forthe  and  bygynnytb  to  chyde. 
And  difkjfth  forthe  In  hute  langage, 
Wat  faUhode  ys  in  maryage. 

Gotper,  MS.  OaiUmb,  Ff.  L  «,  f.  2. 

CLYNE.  ToincUne,  {J.-N.) 
CLYPPES.  An  eclipse.  Paltgrave. 
CLYTENISH.   Sickly ;  unhealthy.    WiltM 
CLYVEN.   Rocks.   Kyng  Alia.  5429. 
CNAFFE.   A  lad,  or  boy. 
CNAG.  A  knot.  North. 
CNOBLE.   Knob;  tuft.  Arch.  xxx.  405. 
CNOPWORT.  ThebaU-weed. 

CNOUTBERRY.  The  dwaif-mulberry.  Then 
is  a  tradition  in  Lancashire  that  Kii^  Canute 
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or  Cnoat  being  reduced  to  great  extremity  was 
preserved  by  eating  this  fiiiit. 
CNOWE.  To  know  or  recognize.   (y/.-5L) 
He  was  to  tioeyn  with  pryne  a  throw*. 
That  hit  fkrradci  ooadc  him  not  enoietf. 

ME,  JMU,  1I3Q7.  f.  m. 

CNYT.  Knit;  tied.  (^.-5.)   See  Wright's  Seren 

Sages,  p.  24. 
CO.  (1)  To  can.  North, 

(2)  The  neck.  (^.-iV.)  "The  eo,  fa  cikomiff/' 
W.  de  Bibblesworth,  ReL  Ant.  ii  78. 

(3)  Come !  Jhwm. 
COACH.FELLOW.    A  horse  employed  to  draw 

in  the  same  carriage  with  another.  Hence, 
ffletaphoricaDy,  a  person  intimately  connected 
with  another,  generally  applied  to  people  in 
low  hfe.    Ben  Jonson  has  eoocA-Aorft. 

COACH.HORSB.    A  dragon-fly.    EoMt, 

COAD.    Unhealthy.    JErfNOor. 

COADJUVATB.  A  coadjutor.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  the  Description  of  Love,  8vo.  1620. 

COAGULAT.    Curdled.    {Lai.) 

COAH.    Heart  or  pith.    North, 

COAJER.    A  shoemaker.  Exmoor, 

COA  KEN.  To  strain  in  Tomiting. 

COAKS.   Cinders.    YorhMh, 

COAL-BRAND.  Smut  in  wheat 

COAL-FIRE.  A  parcel  of  fire-wood  set  out  for 
sale  or  use,  containing  when  burnt  the  quan- 
tity of  a  load  of  coals. 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of  Cold  Har- 
hour,  an  ancient  mansion  in  Dowgate  Ward, 
London,  frequently  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

COAL-HOOD.  (1)  A  bullfinch.   We$t. 

(2)  A  wooden  coal-scuttle.  Eatt, 
COAL-RAKB.   A  rake  used  for  raking  the  ashes 

of  a  fire  or  oven. 
COAL-SAT.  Thecoal-fish.  North, 
COAL-SMUT.   A  fossil  or  efllorescence  foimd 

on  the  surface  of  coal. 
COALY.  (1)  A  lamplighter.  Newc, 

(3)  A  species  of  cur,  famous  for  its  sagacity. 
North, 

COALT-SHANOIE.  A  riot,  or  uproar.  North, 

COAME.  Tociack.  Qooge, 

COANDBR.  A  comer,  ^rmoor. 

COAP.   A  fight.   North, 

COARSE.    Bad,  applied  to  the  weather.     Var, 

dioL 
COARTB.    To  compel,  or  force.   See  Ashmole's 
Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  276. 

Dyvcs  hf  deche  was  stray tely  eoartid 
Of  bto  lyf  to  oiake  a  lOdeyDe  translackm. 

MS.  Lamd,  410,  f.  101. 

COASAT.  A  causeway.  Tundale,  p.  33. 

COASH.   To  silence.  North, 

COAST.  To  approach,  or  pursue. 

COASTINO.  Aoourtohip.  Shah, 

COAT.  (1)  The  hair  of  cattle,  or  wool  of  sheep. 

Var.  dial 
(2)  A  petticoat  Cami,  Any  gown  was  formerly 

called  a  coat,  as  in  Thoms's  Anec  and  Trad. 

p.  94. 
COAT-CARDS.    Court-cards,  and  tens.     See 

Arch.TiiL  150,  163;  Porio,  ed.  1611,  p.  86; 

DuBartas,  p.  593. 


COATE.  A  cottage.  North,    Apparently  hfttr* 

nace  in  Leland's  Itin.  iv.  111. 
COATHE.  (1)  To  swoon,  or  faint.  Line. 
(2)  The  rot  in  sheep.  Somenet, 
COATHY.(l)  To  throw.  Hantt, 
(2)  Surly;  eauly  provoked.  Norf, 
COAT-OF-PLATE.    A  coat  of  mail  made  of 

several  pieces  of  metal  attached  to  each  other 

by  wires.  Meyriek, 
COB.  (1)  A  blow.   Var.  dial    Also  a  verb,  to 

strike  or  pull  the  ear,  or  hair. 
'2)  To  throw.  Darbyth. 
3)  A  basket  for  seed.  North, 


[i\  Marl  mixed  with  straw,  used  for  walls.  WeMt. 
[5)  A  leader,  or  chief. 


Cheih,  To  cod,  to  outdo 

or  ezceL  ^^ 

6)  A  small  hay-stack.   Oxom. 
7)Asea.guU.    Var.  dial 
8)  A  stone  or  kemeL    Batt.    Also  called  a 

cobble, 

(9)  aover-seed.  EoMt, 

(10)  A  yoimg  herring.  Plorio  seems  to  make  it 
synonymous  with  the  miller's-thumb,  in  v. 
BdzzolOt  and  Grose  gives  eobbo  as  a  name  for 
that  fish. 

(11)  A  chuff,  or  miser ;  a  wealthy  person.  See 
the  State  Papers,  iL  228,  and  Nash,  quoted  by 
Nares.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  a  person  of  superior  rank  or  power. 

Susteyaid  is  not  by  penonb  lowe. 
But  tobbit  grete  this  rlote  sustene. 

OeeUve,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  194.  f.  S87. 

(12)  A  Spanish  coin,  formerly  ciurrent  in  Ireland, 
worth  about  At.  Sd, 

(13)  A  lump,  or  piece.  Fhrio. 
COBBER.  A  great  falsehood.   North. 
COBBIN.    A  piece  or  slice  of  an  eel  or  any 

other  fish. 
COBBLE.  (1)  A  round  stone.    North.    *'  Good 

eobled  stonys,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  55. 

'*CobIing  stones,"   Cotton's  Works,   1734, 

p.  330.    Round  coals  are  also  called  cobbles. 
r2)  To  hobble.    Var.  dial 

(3)  An  icicle.    Kent. 

(4)  Cobble-dick-longerskin,  a  kind  of  apple  so 
called. 

(5)  Cobble-trees,  double  swingle  trees,  or  splin* 
ter  bars.   North. 

COBBLER'S-MONDAT.  Any  Monday  through- 
out  the  year.   North. 

COBBS.  TesticuU.   North. 

COBBT.  Brisk;  lively;  proud;  tyrannical; 
headstrong.  "Cobby  and  crous,  as  a  new 
wash'd  louse."    North. 

COB-CASTLE.  A  satirical  name  for  any  build- 
ing which  overtops  those  around  it,  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  prison.    North. 

COB-COALS.    Large  pit-coals.  North. 

COB-IRONS.  Andirons.  Also,  the  irons  by 
which  the  spit  is  supported.  Eaet, 

COB- JOE.  A  nut  at  the  end  of  a  string.  DerbytK 

COBKET.  A  punishment  by  bastinado  in- 
flicted on  offenders  at  sea. 

My  L.  Foster,  being  a  lytle  drank,  went  up  to 
the  mayn-top  to  fet  down  a  rebd,  and  twenty  at  th* 
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^«i«t  after  hym,  wher  they  gave  hyin  a  coUttfy  upon 
the  cap  of  the  mayn-mast.  MS,  Addit.  Bi\06, 

COBLE.  A  peculiar  kind  of  boat,  very  sharp  in 
the  boW|  and  flat-bottomed,  and  square  at  the 
stem,  navigated  with  a  lug-saiL  **  Fakene 
theire  coblez"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  61. 

COBLE  R'S-DOOR.  In  sUding,  to  knock  at  the 
cobler's  door  is  to  skim  over  the  ice  with  one 
foot,  occasionally  giving  a  hard  knock  on  it 
with  the  other. 

COBLER'S-LOBSTER.    A  cow.heeL  Camb, 

COBLOAF.  A  crusty  uneven  loaf  with  a  round 
top  to  it.  Loaves  called  cobbs  are  still  made 
in  Oxfordshire.  See  Edwards's  Old  English 
Customs,  p.  25.  Aubrey  mentions  an  old 
Christmas  game  called  cob-loaf-stealing. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  use  the  term  metapho- 
rically.    **  A  cobloafe  or  bunne,"  Mintheu. 

COBNOBBLE.    To  beat.   Var.  dial 

COB-NUT.  A  game  which  consists  in  pitching 
at  a  row  of  nuts  piled  up  in  heaps  of  four, 
three  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  top  of  each 
heap.  All  the  nuts  knocked  down  are  the 
property  of  the  pitcher.  The  nut  used  for 
pitching  is  called  the  cob.  It  is  sometimes 
played  on  the  top  of  a  hat  with  two  nuts, 
when  one  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other 
vrith  his  own,  or  with  two  rows  of  hazel  nuts 
strung  on  strings  through  holes  bored  in  the 
middle.  The  last  is  probably  the  more  modem 
game,  our  first  method  being  clearly  indicated 
by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  ChaateM,  **  the  childish 
game  cobnut,  or  (rather)  the  throwing  of  a 
ball  at  a  heape  of  nuts,  which  done,  the 
thrower  takes  as  many  as  he  hath  hit  or  scat- 
tered." It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Florio,  ed. 
1611,  pp.  88,  333;  Chirke's  Phraseologia 
Puerilis,  1655,  p.  322. 

COB-POKE.  A  bag  carried  by  gleaners  for  re- 
ceiving the  cobs  or  broken  ears  of  wheat. 

COB-STONES.    Large  stones.  North. 

COB-SWAN.  A  very  large  swan.  Jongon. 

COB-WALL.  A  wall  composed  of  straw  and 
clay,  or  cob  (4). 

COBWEB.  Misty.  Norf,  Drayton  compares 
clouds  to  cobweb  lawn,  a  thin  transparent 
lawn. 

COCHEN.    The  kitchen.  (^.-5.) 

COCHOURE. 

He  makyth  me  to  swelle  both  fleathe  and  veyne. 
And  kepith  me  low  lyke  a  tfocAonra. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  I.  6.  f.  4S. 

COCK.  (1)  A  common  mode  of  vulg^  sa- 
lutation. 

(2)  The  needle  of  a  balance.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Languette. 

(3)  To  walk  lightly  or  nimbly  about,  applied  to  a 
child.  North,' 

(4)  A  piece  of  iron  with  several  notches  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  plough-beam,  by  which  the 
plough  is  regulated. 

(5)  A  cock-boat.  "Leape  into  the  cocke," 
HofiTman,  1631,  sig.  C.  i. 

6)  To  hold  up.    Lane,  jf> 
,7)  To  contend  ?  See  Homished,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  90 ;  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  153. 


(8)  A  conical  heap  of  hay.  Al&u,  to  put  bay  into 
cocks,  Tusser,  p.  168. 

(9)  To  swagger  impudently.  Cocking,  Stani- 
hurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 

COCKAL.  A  game  played  with  four  hackle- 
bones.  See  MS.  Ashmole  786,  £.  162 ;  No- 
mendator,  p.  293. 

COCK-A-MEG.  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  on 
the  reepie  in  a  coal  mine  to  support  the  roof. 

COCK-AND-MWILE.   AjaU.  Wett, 

COCKAPERT.   Sancy.    Var,  dial 

COCK-APPAREL.  Great  pomp  or  pride  in  aman 
matters.    Lmc.  Now  obsolete. 

COCKARD.  A  cockade. 

COCKATRICE.    A  familiar  name  for  a  coorte. 
zan,  very  commonly  used  in  our  early  drama 
tists.     See  Hey  wood's  RoyaU  King,   1637, 
sig.  F.  i. ;  Peele's  Jests,  p.  18 ;  Tarlton's  Jests, 
p.  9. 

COCK-BOAT.  A  small  boat,  sometimes  one  that 
vraits  upon  a  larger  vessel.  They  were  for- 
merly  common  in  the  Thames,  and  used 
with  oars. 

COCK-BRAINED.  Fool-hardy;  wanton.  Pals- 
grave  has  this  term,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  101. 

COCK-BRUMBLE.  Rubutfintetieonu,  IJn. 

COCK-CHAFER.    A  May  bug.    Var.  dioL 

COCK-CHICK.  A  young  cock.  North. 

COCK-CROWN.   Poor  pottage.    North. 

COCKED.  Turned  up.  Far.  dial  Metaphon- 
cally  used  for  affronted. 

COCKEL-BREAD.  *' Young  wenches,"  says 
Aubrey,  "  have  a  wanton  sport  which  they  call 
moulding  of  cockle-bread,  viz.  they  get  upon 
a  table-board,  and  then  gather  up  their  knees 
and  their  coates  with  their  hands  as  high  as 
they  can,  and  then  they  wabble  to  and  iro,  as 
if  they  were  kneading  of  dowgh,  &c.'*  See 
further  particulars  in  Thorns'  Anec.  and  Trad, 
p.  95.  I  question  whether  the  term  cockel- 
bread  was  originally  connected  with  this  in- 
delicate custom.  Cocille  mele  is  mentioned 
in  an  old  medical  receipt  in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  L 
17,  f.  304. 

COCKER.  (1)  To  alter  fraudulently;  to  gloss 
over  anything.   South. 

(2)  To  indulge,  or  spoil  Var.  dial  This  is  a 
very  common  archaism.  "  So  kokered  us  nor 
made  us  so  wanton,"  More's  Supplycacyon  of 
Soulys,  sig.  L.  ii 

^3)  To  crow,  or  boast.  North. 

(4)  A  cock-fighter.  Var.  dial  See  Thoms's 
Anecdotes  and  Trad.  p.  47 ;  cokker,  TowntLej 
Myst.  p.  242. 

(5;  To  rot.  Norf. 

COCKEREL.  A  young  cock.  See  Marlowe,  ii. 
44 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Cochet,  Hegtoudeam^ 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  133. 

COCKEHER.    A  wanton.   Cotgraioe. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes,  or  half- 
boots,  fastened  with  laces  or  buttons.  Old 
stockings  without  feet  are  also  so  called. 
North.  See  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  80 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  120, 513.  Bims  of  iron  roMnd 
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wooden  shoes  are  called  coken  in  Cnm- 
berland. 

U>CKET.  (1)  "  To  joyne  or  fasten  in  building, 
as  one  joyst  or  stone  is  eocietted  within  ano- 
ther," Thomasii  Diet.  1644. 

(2)  Swaggering ;  pert.  Colet.  Kennett  explains 
it,  brisk,  airy.  "  Not  too  loud  nor  cocket/' 
Rape  of  Lncrece,  p.  44.  See  Cotgraye,  in  ▼. 
Herr. 

i3)  A  docquet.   Coigrttw, 
4)  CodLet  bread  was  the  second  kind  of  best 

bread.    CoweL 
COCKET.   A  common  sewer.   Norf, 
COCK-EYE.   A  squinting  eye.    Veer,  dial 
COCK-FEATHER.  The  feather  which  stood  up- 
on the  arrow  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  above  the  notch. 
Narew. 
COCK-GRASS.   Darnel.   Cambr, 
COCK-HANNELL.  A  house-cock.   Huhet, 
COCKHEAD.    That  part  of  a  mill  which  is  fixed 
into  a  stave  of  the  ladder  on  which  the  hop- 
per rests. 
C(X:KHEADS.    Meadow  knobweed.   North, 
COCK-HEDGE.    A  quickset  hedge. 
COCK-HOOP.   AbuUlinch. 
COCK-HORSE.    To  ride  a  cock-horse,  to  pro- 
mise  children  a  ride.    Harrison,  Descr.  of 
England,  p.  235,  uses  the  term  for  a  child's 
rocking-horse.   "  Cockhorse  peasantry,"  Mar- 
lowe, iii  412,  upstarts.    See  Cotgrave,  in  t. 
ChevaL    In  some  places,  riding  a  cock-horse 
is  applied  to  two  persons  on  the  same  horse. 
COCKING.     Cockfighting.     North.     See  the 

Plnmpton  Corr.  p.  251. 
COCKISH.  Wanton.   North, 
COCKLE.  (1)  Agrottemna  githago,  Lin.     Cf. 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  170.  Qiusdmn 
herba  qua  voeatur  fnUgo  cokkyUe,  MS.  Bib. 
Reg.  ]2B.Lf.30. 
And  M  the  eoekiile  with  hevenly  dew  so  clene 
Of  kynde  engeodreth  white  pcrlU  rounde. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  & 

(2)  To  ery  like  a  cock.   Cumb. 

(3)  To  wrinkle.   For.  dial, 

(4)  A  stove  used  for  drying  hops.  JCent, 

(5)  To  **  cry  cockles,"  to  be  hanged. 

(6)  The  eoeklet  of  the  heart  ?    Grose  gives  a 
phrase  involving  this  term. 

COCKLEART.  Day-break.  Devon,  Sometimes 

called  cock-leet. 
COCKLED.  Enclosed  in  a  shell.   Shale, 
COCKLE  R.  A  seller  of  cockles.   North, 
COCKLB-STAIRS.  Winding  stairs. 
COCKLBTY.   Unsteady.   North. 
COCKLING.   Cheerful.  North, 
COCKLOCHE.   A  simple  fellow.  {Fr.) 
COCKLOFT.    A  garret.    Hence  a  burlesque 

phrase  for  the  scuU. 
COCKMARALL.    A  little  fussy  person.    Line, 

**  Cockmedainty,"  in  Brockett,  p.  75. 
COCKMATE.   A  companion.    Lilly, 
COCKNEY.  A  spoilt  or  effeminate  boy.    "Puer 

in  deliciis  matris  nutritus,  AngUce  a^itemiy," 

MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  L  f.  14.   *<  Cockeney, 


aeertOt  tnneolw,**  Huloet,  1562.  Forby  haa 
cock-farthing  in  a  similar  sense,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment used  to  a  little  boy.  "  To  be  dan- 
dlyd  any  longer  uppon  his  father's  knee,  oi 
to  be  any  longer  taken  for  his  father's  cockney ^ 
or  minyon,  or  darlyng,"  Palsgrave's  Aoo 
lastus,  1540.  The  veracious  Tusser  says,  p. 
276,  "  some  cockneys  with  cocking  are  made 
very  fools;"  and  according  to  Dekker,  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  29,  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
cockering  or  indulgent  mothers.  A  cockney 
was  also  a  person  who  sold  fruit  and  greens, 
qui  vendit  eoUibia,  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  281. 
Dicitur  etiam  coBibieta  gtii  vendit  collibia, 
Joan,  de  Janua.  The  word  is  also  stated  to 
signify  a  Uttle  cook,  but  I  find  no  certain  au- 
thority for  such  an  interpretation.  It  was 
frequently  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  4206 ;  Hall's  Poems,  1646, 
repr.  p.  28  ;  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1.  Some  writers 
trace  the  term  vrith  much  probability  to  the 
imaginary  land  of  Cokaygne,  so  curiously  de- 
scribed in  the  well-known  poem  printed  by 
Hickes.  Florio  has,  **  Cocdgna^  as  Cucdgna, 
lubbarUnd;"  and  a  ballad  in  the  Roxburgbe 
collection  is  entitled,  "  An  Invitation  to  Lub- 
berland,  the  land  of  Cocaigne."  See  Cata- 
logue of  B.  H.  Bright's  Library,  1845,  p.  26. 
To  these  the  lines  quoted  by  Camden,  in  which 
Uie  "  King  of  Cockeney"  is  mentioned,  afford 
a  connecting  link,  and  the  modem  meaning  of 
cockney,  one  bom  in  Cockaigne,  or  Lubl)er- 
land,  a  burlesque  name  for  London,  seems  to 
be  clearly  deduced.  The  King  of  the  Cockneys 
was  a  character  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1517,  Brand's  Pop.  Anliq.  i. 
295  ;  and  Fuller  tells  us  that  a  person  who  w^as 
absolutely  ignorant  of  rural  matters  was  called 
a  cockney,  which  is  most  probably  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Lear,  ii.  4,  and  is  still  re- 
tained. What  Bow-bells  have  to  do  with  it  is 
another  question.  In  the  London  Prodigal, 
p.  15,  a  country  fellow  says  to  another, "  A  and 
well  sed  cockneU,  and  bcie-bell  too."  See  also 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  186,  "  Bow-bell 
suckers,"  i.  e.  sucking  children  bom  within 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell. — But  a  cockneUih  pro- 
perly a  young  cock,  as  appears  from  Holly 
band's  Dictionarie,  1593 ;  which  also  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  cokeney  in  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  134,  and,  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  in 
Heywood's  Proverbs,  but  a  lean  chicken  was 
so  called,  as  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  in 
Malone's  Shakespeare,  x.  117.  Florio  men- 
tions cockanege  in  v.  CaccherelU,  and  cock- 
ne/s-eggs  may  not  be  therefore  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Devon- 
shire  coekemony  is  the  name  of  a  small  cock's 
egg,  which  if  hatched  is  said  to  produce  a 
cockatrice  or  something  exceedingly  noxious. 
A  cock's  egg,  according  to  Forby,  is  an  abor- 
tive egg  vritbout  a  yolk.  The  absurd  tale  of 
the  cock  neighing,  related  by  Minsheu  and  tra^ 
ditionally  remembered,  may  deserve  a  passing 
notice. 
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A  young  heyrc,  or  eockneg,  that  is  his  mothers 
darling,  if  h«e  have  playde  the  waste-good  at  the 
innet  of  the  court,  or  about  London,  falles  In  a 
quarrelling  humor  with  hb  fortune,  because  the 
made  him  not  king  of  the  Indies. 

Naah'M  Pitren  PmUMte,  ISOS. 

COCK-0-MY-THUMB.  A  Uttlc  diminutWc  per- 

Bon.  North. 
,COCK-PENNY.  A  customary  present  nude  to 
the  schoolmaster  at  ShroYetide  by  the  boys,  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  North,  as  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  See  Brockett,  and  Carlisle  on 
, ,        Charities,  p.  272. 

COCK-PIT.  The  pit  of  a  theatre.  Also,  a  place 
used  for  cock-tighting. 

COCKQUEAN.    A  beggar  or  cheat.    (Pr.) 

COCK-ROACH.   A  black-beetle.  W«»/. 

COCKS.  (1)  Cockles.   Dewm. 

(2)  A  puerile  game  with  the  tough  tufted  items 
of  the  ribwort  plantain.  One  holds  a  stem,  and 
the  other  strikes  on  it  with  another. 

COCK'S-FOOT.   Columbine.   Gerard, 

COCK'S-HEADLING.  A  game  where  boys 
mount  over  each  other's  heads. 

COCKS'.HEADS.    Seeds  of  rib-grass. 

COCKSHUT.  A  large  net,  suspended  between 
two  poles,  employed  to  catch,  or  ihut  in, 
woodcocks,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  twilight. 
Hence  perhaps  it  came  to  be  ued  I6r  twilvfht^ 
hut  Kennett  says,  *' when  the  woodeocks  aAoo/ 
or  take  their  flight  in  woods."  Florio  has  the 
latter  sense  exclusively  in  p.  79,  ed.  1611. 

COCK'S-NECKLING.  To  come  down  cock's 
neckling,  i.  e.  head  foremost.  Wiltt. 

COCKSPUR.  A  small  sheU-fish.  See  Brome's 
Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  275. 

C0CK-SQU0ILIN6.  Throwing  at  cocks  with 
sticks,  which  are  generally  loaded  with  lead. 
Wett.  Sir  Thomas  More  calls  the  stick  a 
cockftele. 

COCKSURE.    Quite  certain.     Var,  dud. 

COCKWARD.    A  cuckold. 

COCKWEB.    A  cob-web.     North. 

COCK-WEED.     Same  as  cockle  (1). 

COCKY.     Pert ;  saucy.     For.  dioL 

COCKYBABY.    The  arum.    /.  JViffht. 

C0CKY6EE.    A  rough  sour  apple.     Wegt. 

COCOWORT.    The  shepherd's-purse,  hot. 

COCTYN.    Scarlet,  or  crimson.    Baber. 

COCUS.    Cooks.    {j4,-N,) 

COD.  (1)  A  pillow  or  cushion.  North.  See 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  84. 

Faire  eoddis  of  silke 
Chalked  whyte  als  the  mylke. 

MS.  L4m€olH  A.  L  17.  f.  138. 

(2)  A  bag.  {j4..S.)  In  Elizabeth's  time  the 
little  bag  or  purse  used  for  perfumes  was  so 
called. 

(3)  The  neck  of  a  net,  the  bag  at  the  end  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  place  a  stone  to  sink  it. 

(4)  A  pod.  See  Ray's  Diet.  TriL  p.  7  ;  Cotgrsve, 
in  V.  Ers,  Gouent ;  Becon,  p.  450. 

(5)  A  large  seed-basket.     Oxon, 
COD-BAIT.    The  caddis  worm.     North. 
COD-BERE.    A  pillow-case. 
CODDER.    A  pea-gatherer.    Midx. 


CODDLE.  To  indulge  or  spoil  with  warmth. 
Also  to  parltoil,  as  in  Men  Miracles,  1656,  p. 
43.    To  coddle-up,  to  recruit. 

CODDY.    Small ;  very  Uttle.     North. 

CODE.  Cobbler's  wax.  **  Bepayntyd  with  tow- 
ter  code,'*  Digby  Myst  p.  35. 

CODGER.  An  ecoentric  old  person ;  a  mieer. 
Codger'i'endf  the  end  of  a  sboemaker'a  thread. 
Codgerjf,  any  strange  mixture  or  oompositkni. 

COD-GLOYE.  A  thick  hedge-glove,  withoiit 
fingen.    Dewm. 

CODINAC.    A  kind  of  eonaerve. 

CODLINGS.    Green  peaa. 

CODLINS.    Limestones  partially  bmrnt.  NorHL 

CODPIECE.  An  artificial  protuberance  to  the 
breeches,  wc^  explained  by  its  name,  and 
often  used  as  a  pincushion  1  Also  apelt  eod^ 
pin.  See  Howel,  sect,  xxxiii.;  Dekker'a 
Knights  Conjuring,  p.  36 ;  Thynne's  Debate, 
p.  64  ;  Cotgnve,  in  y.EtgtuOetteg  Middleton, 
iiL  81.  The  same  name  vras  given  to  a  similar 
article  worn  by  women  about  the  breast. 

CODS.    Bellows.    North. 

CODS-HEAD.    A  foolish  feUow.    North. 

CODULLE.    A  cotUe-fish.    Pr.  Parv. 

COD-WARB.    Pulse.    Tuaser,  p.  37. 

COE.  (1)  An  odd  old  feUow.    Norf. 

(2)  A  smiall  house  near  a  mine,  nsed  by  the  work- 
men.   North. 

COP.    Quickly.     {A.^) 

Forth  a  wente  be  the  itramB 
Til  a  com  to  Jurisalem ; 
To  the  patrlark  a  wenle  eof. 
And  al  his  lif  he  him  schrof. 

Bsnct  <tf  BsMlewi,  p.  77* 

COFE.    A  cavern,  or  cave.    {A.S.) 

COFERER.    A  chest-maker. 

COFF.    To  chop,  or  change.     Ojron. 

COFFE.    A  cuff.    (^..&) 

COFFIN.    The  raised  crust  of  a  pie.    Also  a 

conical  paper  for  holding  spices,  &c.  or  a 

basket  or  chest.    See  Florio,  pp.  107,  473 ; 

Warner's  Antiq.  Colin,  p.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Rc^. 

p.  442 ;  Nomendator,  p.  259 ;  Langtoft,  p. 

135  ;  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  128 ;  Wickliffe's  New 

Test.  p.  18. 
COFRE.    A  chest    (^.-M)     C^rnM,  to  place 

in  a  coffer. 
COFT.    Bought.    Northwrnb. 
COFYN.    The  sheU,  or  rind. 
COO.  (1)  To  entice.    Sunes. 
(2)  To  suit  or  agree.    Etut. 
(ZS  The  short  handle  of  a  scythe. 
'4)  A  wooden  dish,  or  paiL    North. 
5)  To  lie  or  cheat.    Also,  to  load  a  die.    <«  To 

cog^  a  dye,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Coiter. 
COG.BELLS.    Icicles.   Kemt. 
COGER.    A  luncheon.    SotUh. 
COOFOIST.    A  cheat,  or  sharper. 
COGGE.    Aoock-boat    (^.-&) 

Than  he  ooTcrei  his  eoggt,  and  cadicfl  oneankcrcu 
M9rt€Ar1kmn,  MS.  limmU,  t.  M 
COGGBRIB.    Falsehood ;  cheating. 
COGGLE.  (1)  To  be  shaky.    Par.  dimL 

(2)  A  oock-boat    North, 

(3)  A  small  round  stone.    Lbtc^ 
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(4)  To  harrow.    North, 
COGUEN.    To  cough.    {A.-S.) 
C06MEN.     Dealen  in  coarse  cloth. 
COGNITION.   Knowledge ;  information.  (Za/.) 
COG- WARE.    A  kind  of  worsted  doth. 
COHIBITOR.    Ahinderer.    HalL 
(X)HORTED.    Incited;  exhorted. 
COHWB.    Tocoagh.     {A,'S,) 
COIGNB.    The  comer  stone  at  the  external 

an^e  of  a  building.   {A,'N.)    **  f'ertura  is 

also  the  eoygiie  or  comer  of  an  house  or  walle 

wherat  men  dooe  tume,"  Elyot. 
COIL.  (I)  Ahen-coop.     North. 
(2^  A  tumult,  or  bustle. 
(3)  A  lump,  or  swelling.    North, 
U)  To  beat,  or  thrash. 
COILE.    To  choose,  or  select.     (^.-AL)    Also, 

to  strain  through  a  cloth. 
COILEBS.    That  part  of  a  cart-horse's  harness 

which  is  put  over  his  rump  and  round  his 

haunches  to  hold  back  the  cart  when  going 

down-hilL 
COILET.    AstalUon.    (^.-iNT.) 
COILONS.    TesticulL    (A,-N.) 
COILTH.    A  hen-coop.    North. 
COINDOM.    A  kingdom.    (A.-N) 
COINS.    A  quince.     (^.-iNT.) 


COKTSSE.    A  female  cook. 

Hyt  b  DOW  hard  to  dcMroe  and  know 
A  taptter,  a  eokjtne,  or  an  oatelart  wyf. 
From  a  gentylwomaD,  yf  they  ttond  arow, 
For  who  ihaU  be  (teiebeat  they  ymagyn  and  ttryl^ 

J».  Land.  416«f.  74* 
COL.  (1)  CharooaL    (^.-51) 
(2)  To  strain.    North. 

COLAGE.    A  college.    See  Hardyng's  Chron* 
ff.  87,  216 ;  Tundale,  p.  71. 
All  tuche  axecutnun  •pcqrally  I  hytaka* 
That  fall  be  unto  hyn  that  may  not  tpeke  ne  gOt 
Unto  the  grete  eoiag*  of  the  fyndb  blake. 

MS,  Laud,  416,  f.  86 

COLBERTAIN.    A  kind  of  lace  mentioned  in 

Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  1688. 
COLD.  (I)  Could;  knew.     Percy, 

(2)  To  grow  cold.    {A,'S.) 

He  was  aferd,  his  hert  gan  to  cold. 

To  M  thli  marreloui  thyng  to-for  his  bed. 

M8,  Laud,  416,  f  63. 

(3)  Cold^roit,  i.  e.  nothing  to  the  point  or  pur- 
pose. 

(4)  Sober;  serious. 
COLD-CHILL.    An  ague-fit.    Eatt, 
COLD-COMFORT.     Bad  news.     North, 
COLDER.    Refuse  wheat.    Eatt, 
COLD-nRE.    A  hud  fire  not  lighted. 
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COINTESE.   A  stratagem.    (if.-iv.) 

COISB.  Chief ;  master.  Cymd,  <«Coisy,"ex. 
ceUent,  choice,  Harishome's  Met.  Tales,  p.1 18. 

COISTERSD.    Inconvenienced.    (Fr,) 

COISTRSL.  An  inferior  groom.  See  Holin- 
shed.  Hist.  Scotland,  pp.  89,  127.  Originally, 
one  who  carried  the  arms  of  a  knight. 

COISTT.    Dainty.    North. 

COIT.  (1)  To  toss  the  head.    East. 

(2)  To  throw.  North.  **  If  you  coit  a  stone," 
Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1 734,  p.  326.  See  Anec 
and  Trad.  p.  12. 

COITING-STONE.   A  quoit 

COITURB.    Coition.    J\queU. 

COKAGRTS.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. 

COKE.    (1)  To  cry  peccairL    North. 

(2)  To  pry  about.    Stmaeap. 

(3)  A  cook.    {Lat.) 
COKEDRILL.    A  crocodile.     Weber.    Maun- 

derile  has  eokodrUke,  p.  321. 
COKEN.    Tochoak.    North, 
COKER.    (1)  A  reaper.  '  Warw.    Originally  a 
charcoal  maker  who  comes  out  at  hanrest- 
time. 
(2)  To  aeH  by  auction.    South. 
COKES.    A  fboL     Cblee.    See  Cotgrave,  in  y. 
^0'emiHS,  Rtfoumer,  Fol,  Lambm.  More  cor- 
rectly perhaps,  a  person  easily  imposed  upon. 
COKSWOLD.     A  cuckold.     (^^.-A^.) 
COKIN.    ArsscaL     (^.-iV.) 

Qoath  Arthonr,  thou  hethen  eokin, 
Wcnde  to  thi  devel  Apolin. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  236. 

COKTRMETE.  Clay.  Pr.  Parp.  Correspond. 
ing  to  the  Spanish  tajm. 
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>^  COLD-LARD.  A  pudding  ma^  of  oatmeal  and 
suet.    North. 
COLD-PIE.    To  give  a  cold  pie,  or  cold  pig,  to 
raise  a  sluggard  in  the  morning  by  lighted 
paper,  cold  water,  and  other  methods. 
COLD-PIGEON.    A  message. 
COLD-SHEAR.    An  inferior  iron. 
COLE.  (1)  Pottage.     North, 
Sea-kale.     South, 

Cabbage.    {A,^N,)     "  Cole  cabes,"  Elyot 
in  V.  Brassica,     See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  426. 
To  put  into  shape.    North, 
To  cooL     Oxon,    **  Lete  hir  cole  hir  bodi 
thare,"  L^.  Cath.  p.  93. 

6)  A  colt.     Weber, 

7)  The  neck.  {A,-N,) 
8}  A  species  of  gadus. 
OLEMAN-HEDGE.    A  common  prostitute. 

COLE-PROPHET.    A  fdse  prophet,  or  cheat. 
COLER.     A  collar.     {A,-N,)     See   RutUnd 

Papers,  p.  7 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  41. 
COLERIE.    Eye-salve.    {Lot,) 
COLERON.    Doves.    Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  32. 
COLESTAFF.    A  strong  pole,  on  which  meu 

carried  a  burden  between  them. 
COLET.    The  acolyte,  the  fourth  of  the  minor 

orders  among  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
COLFREN.    Doves.    Rob.  Glouc  p.  190 
COLISANCE.    A  badge  or  device. 
COLKE.    The  core.    North. 

For  the  erthe  y*Ilkned  may  be 
To  an  appel  npon  a  tree. 
The  whidie  in  myddct  hath  a  eoMre, 
At  hath  an  eye  in  myddet  a  yolke. 

Hampoie,  MS.  Jddit.  Iia06»  f.  9L 
COLL.  (1)  To  embrace,  or  clasp.    (fV*.) 
(2)  To  run  about  idly.    North, 
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COLLAR.  (1)  Soot.  Var,  dial  "All  his  eo^ 
low  and  his  soot/'  Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734, 
p.  190. 

(2)  Smut  in  wheat.    Keni. 

(3)  To  entangle.    North, 

(4)  To  collar  the  mag,  to  throw  a  coit  with 
snch  precision  as  to  surround  the  plug. 

OOLLAIUBALL.  A  light  ball  used  by  chUdren 

to  play  with.    Eatt. 
COLLAR-BEAM.    The  upper  beam  in  a  bam, 

or  other  building. 
COLLAR-COAL.    Same  as  collar  (1). 
COLLARD.     Colewort.    Eagi. 
COLLATION.    A  conference.     (J,'N,) 

COLLAUD.    To  unite  in  praising.  (Za/.)    Col- 

lawdidf  DiaL  Creat.  MoraL  p.  114. 
COLLATES.    A  kind  of  broth.    Huloet. 
COLLECTION.    A  conclusion  or  consequence. 

Or  perhaps  sometimes  observation. 
COLIJSGE.    An  assembly  of  small  tenements 

having  a  common  entrance  from  the  street. 

Somer»et. 
COLLER-EGGS.    New  laid  eggs.    North. 
COLLET.     The  setting  which  surrounds  the 

stone  of  a  ring.   Some  article  of  apparel  worn 

round  the  neck  was  also  so  caUed.    See  Du 

Bartas,  p.  370. 
COLLEY.  (I)  Soot.    Var.  dial    Hence  collied, 

blackened,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Butchers'  meat.    North. 

(3)  A  blackbird.    Somerset. 
COLLIER.    A  seller  of  coals  or  charcoaL    A 

little  black  insect  is  also  so  called. 

COLLING.    An  embrace.    {J.-N.) 

COLLOCK.    A  great  paiL    North. 

COLLOGUE.  To  confederate  together,  gene- 
rally for  an  unlawful  purpose ;  to  cheat ;  to 
converse  secretly. 

COLLOP.  A  rasher  of  bacon ;  a  slice  of  flesh.' 
Var.  diaL 

COLLOW.    See  OMar. 

COLLYGATE.  To  bind  together.  {LtU.)  See 
Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  145. 

/COLLY-WESTON.    A  tenm  used  when  any. 
thing  goes  wrong.    Cheth.  ^f^ 
COLLY-WOBBLE.    Uneven.     Wut. 
COLLY-WOMPERED.    Patched.     North. 
COLMATE.    A  colestaff.    Dwrham. 
COLMOSE.    The  seamew.    See  Cabaewe. 
COLNE.     A  basket   or  coop.     **  Seirpea,  a 
dounge  potte  or  cobu  made  with  roddes  or 
russhes,"  Elyot. 
COLOBE.    A  kind  of  short  coat  reaching  to 

the  knees.    (Lot.) 
COLOFONY.    Common  rosin. 
COLOFRE.     Fine  gunpowder,  mentioned  in 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  101,  t  76. 
COLON.  (1)  The  largest  intestine,  and  hence 

metaphorically  hunger. 
(2)  Stalks  of  fiurze-bushes,  which  remain  after 

burning.    North. 
COLORYE.    An  ointment  for  the  eyes,  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  284. 
COLOUR.     A  pretence.     **  Ck^kmr,  a  fayned 


matter,"  Palsgrave.    To  fear  no  eolou^  to 

fear  no  enemy. 
C0LPHE6.    To  beat,  or  buffet.    Narea. 
COLPICE.    A  leaver.     Warm. 
COLRE.    Choler.    (.^.-iV:) 

The  fyi«  of  hif  amdldoii 
Appropnth  the  conpIcxJoB* 
Whiche  In  a  man  Is  eolr*  hoteu 

Gowtr,  MS.  ate.  Jmtlf.  IM.  f .  1A 

COLSH.    Concussion.    North. 

COLT.   (1)  To  ridge  earth.    South,    A  hank 

that  falls  down  is  said  to  colt  m. 
2^  To  cheat.    An  old  cant  term. 

3 )  An  approntice.     JFeit. 

4)  A  new  comer,  who  is  required  to  pay  a  for- 
feit called  colt-ale. 

(5)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  sometimea  fband 
loose  inside  a  tree. 

(6)  A  third  swarm  of  bees  in  the  same  season. 
Weit. 

(7)  To  crack,  as  timber.     Warw. 

COLTEE.     To  be  skittish.    Devon.    Chancer 

has  eoltigh,  and  Huloet  coltitehe. 
COLT-PIXY.  A  fairy.    Wett.  The  fossfl  ecAteJ 
are  called  colt-pixies'  heads.    To  beat  down 
apples  is  to  colqrixy  in  Dorset 
COLUMBINE.     Dove-like.     {Lot.) 
COLVER.    Delicious.    North. 
COLVERE.    A  dove.    {ji.'S.) 
COM.     Came.     North.     Also  a  iahetantiTe» 

coming  or  arrivaL 
COMAND.    Commanded.    lUttom. 
COMAUNDE.    Communed.     Warkwortk. 
COMB.  (1)  A  valley.     Var.  dud.    See  Hofin- 

shed.  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  169. 
(2)  A  sharp  ridge.    North. 
{ZS  A  balk  of  land.    Dewm. 
41  The  window-stool  of  a  casement.     Glome* 
5i  A  brewing-vat     Cheth.  jlj^ 
6)  To  acrospire.     Weif.    Hence  eommg-^loor^ 
the  floor  of  a  malt-house. 
To  cut  a  person's  comb,  to  disable  him. 
A  mallet.    Devon. 
COMB-BROACH.    The  tooth  of  a  comb  for 

dressing  wooL    Somereet, 
COMBERERB.  A  trouble.    Cbm^tnf,  troubled, 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  115. 

The  ryche  cmperowre  lUyncre 
Wottyth  not  of  thy*  «»ai&«r«r«. 

jr&  Cantab.  Ff.  H.  98.  f.  161. 

COMBERSOME.  Troublesome;  difficult  of 
access.    See  Holinshed,  Hist.  England,  L  29. 

COMBRE-WORLD.  An  incumbrance  to  the 
worid.     Chaucer. 

COMBURMENT.    Incumbrance.     We^er. 

COMBUST.  Burnt  {Lai.)  A  term  in  astro- 
logy when  a  planet  is  not  more  than  8^  30' 
distant  from  the  sun.  See  Randolph's  Jealous 
Lovers,  p.  77. 

COME.  (1)  Coming;  arrivaL 

Now  thy  comly  com*  has  ooinfofthede  m  alleu 

Jferf*  Artkutt,  US.  UMtotm^  t.  m, 

(2^  To  be  ripe.    Doreet. 

(3)  A  comfit     North. 

(4)  Came.    Perceval,  13M. 


(7) 
(8) 
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(b)  To  go.    Sir  EgUmoar,  713. 

(6)  To  ■oocumb ;  to  yielcL  Combee  seems  used 
in  the  tame  sense  in  Wright's  Monastic  Let. 
ten,  p.  12e.  *'  I  can't  come  it/'  I  cannot 
manage  it. 

(7)  To  become.     Var.  dioL 

(8)  To  overflow,  or  flood.     Wmt. 

(9)  When  sncb  a  time  has  arrired,  e.  g.  <<  it  will 
be  ten  year  eomt  Aogost."  Thia  nsage  of  the 
word  ia  yerj  common. 

COMB-BACK.    Agoinea^fowl.    Boat 
COMEBB.    A  comb.    ReL  Ant  i.  9. 
COME-BY.     To  procnre.    *<  Come  by  now," 
get  out  of  the  way.    **  Come  down  upon/'  to 
reproTC,  to  chide. 
COMED.    Came.     Vm-.  diaL 
CO-MBDLED.    Well  mixed.    Skak. 
COME-IN.    To  surrender. 
COMEUNG.    A  stranger;  a  guest    Ntrrth. 
**  An  unkind  eumhfng"  Ywaine  and  Gawin, 
1627.    See  Harrison's  Desc  of  Britaine,  p.  6 ; 
MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  m     Emoteumblkig 
ocean  in  Tim  Bobbin. 

Toanm^fngia  loke  je  do  no  glle. 
For  radio  were  loureMlf  ramirhile. 
Cmnor  MttmU,  M0.  ColL  THn.  Cantab,  f.  43. 
COMEN.    To  commune.     Coverdale, 
COMENDE.    Coming.    (^..5.) 

TiUo  it  befdlo  upon  a  playne. 
They  lyjsn  when  he  wai  eomendt, 

Ooceer,  MS.  Soe,  JnOq.  134,  f.  71. 

COMBNE.    Came,  pL  (^.-S.) 

COME^FF.  A  phrase  equivalent  to  "  come 
on,"  to  execute  any  business.  In  the  pro- 
vinces it  now  means,  to  alter,  to  change. 
Shakespeare  has  it  in  the  sense  of  paying  a 
debt 

COME-ON.  To  grow,  to  improve ;  to  encroach ; 
to  succeed,  or  follow.     Var,  dial 

COMB-OVBR.    Toc^ole.     Var,  dial 

COME-PUR.  A  £smiliar  way  of  calling,  pro- 
perly to  pigs.    Lde, 

COMERAWNCE.    Vexation ;  grief. 

COMBROUS.    Troublesome.    SkeUmu 

COMESTIBLE.    Eatable.    Baeon, 

COME-THT-WAYS.  Come  forward,  generally 
spoken  in  great  kindness.  Go  your  ways,  a 
mode  of  diflminiiali  Both  phnaea  are  in 
Shakespeare. 

COMFORDE.    Comfort 

He  «s  my  hife  and  my  loido. 
My  Joyo  and  my  totnitirde, 

MS.  Uneoht  A.  I   17.  f.  137. 

COMFORTABLE.  A  covered  passage-boat  used 

on  the  river  Tyne. 
COMFORTABLE-BREAD.  Spiced  gingerbread. 

Sugared  oorianders  are  still  called  amtforta, 
COMIC.    An  actor.    Steele, 
COMICAL.    Ill-tempered.     Wett, 
COMINB.    To  threaten.    {Lot,) 
COMING-ROUND.   Recovering  from  rickness ; 

returning  to  friendship. 

COMINGS.  The  sprouts  of  barley  in  process 
of  fermentation  for  malt  Commingf  Harri- 
son's Descr.  of  England,  p.  169.  See  Comb  (6). 

COMINS*    Commonage.    Midland  C. 


COMISE.    To  commit 

ComiM  the  with  pacience. 
And  take  into  thy  conscietice 
Morqr  to  be  thy  governoure. 

Oouwr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq   134,  f.  101 

COMIT.    Comes.    {A^S.) 

COMITY.    Courtesy.    Beam, 

COMLAND.    A  covenant    (A.'N.) 

COMLOKER.    More  comely. 

COMLYLY.    Courteously. 

COMMANDER.  A  wooden  immmer  used  to 
drive  piles  of  wood  into  the  ground.  See 
Florio,  p.  186 ;  Nomendator,  p.  302 ;  Baret, 
C  907 

COMMANDMENTS.  The  nails  of  the  fingers 
are  often  called  the  ten  commandments. 

COMMAUNCE.    Community.    (A.^N.) 

COMMEDDLE.    To  mix,  or  mingle.    (Fr.) 

COMMEN.    Coming.    Aor/A. 

COMMENCE.    A  job;  an  affair.    South. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations ;  regards ;  com- 
pliments. Shakespeare  has  this  word.  <'  I 
doe  not  load  you  with  commends"  Royall  King 
and  LoyaU  Subject,  1637,  sig.  E.  ii 

COMMENSAL.  A  companion  at  table.  (^.-A.) 

COMMENT.    To  invent ;  to  devise. 

COMMENTY.    The  community. 

COMMEVE.    To  move.     Chaucer. 

COMMISED.  Committed.  "  Autorit^  com^ 
myeed  unto  theme,"  MS.  Cott  Cart.  Antiq. 

••mm 

XVIL  11. 

COMMIST.    Joined  together.    {Lai.) 
COMMIT.    To  be  guilty  of  incontinence.  Shak, 
COMMITTED.    Accounted ;  considered. 
COMMODITY.  (1)  Wares  taken  in  payment  by 

needy  persons  who  borrowed  money  of  usurers. 

The  practice  is  still  common,  though  the  name 

is  extinct 
(2)  '*  The  whore,  who  is  caUed  the  commodity," 

Bebnan  of  London,  1608. 
3^  An  interlude.    Shak, 
4t)  Interest ;  advantage. 
COMMOLYCHE.    Comely. 
COMMONER.    A  common  lawyer. 
COMMONEYS.  A  choice  kind  of  marble,  highly 

prized  by  boya. 
COMMON. HOUSE.    That  part  of  a  monastery 

in  which  a  fire  was  kept  for  the  monks  to  warm 

themselves  during  the  winter.    Davies's  An- 
cient Rites,  p.  138. 
COMMON-PITCH.    A  term  apptied  to  a  roof 

in  which  the  leng&  of  the  rafters  is  about 

three-fourths  of  the  entire  span. 
COMMONS.    Provisions,  a  term  still  in  use  at 

Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
COMMORSE.    Compassion ;  pity. 
COMMORTH.    A  subsidy,  a  contribution  made 

on  any  particular  occasion.  See  Wright's  Mo* 

nastic  Letters,  p.  209. 
COMMOTHER.    A  godmother.     Nor/A. 
COMMUNE.  (1)  The  commonalty.    {A,^.) 
(2)  To  distribute.    Pakgrave, 
COMMUNES.    Common  people.    Chancer. 
COMMUNICATE.    To  share  in.    (A«i.) 
COMMY.    Come.    Sk^m. 
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COMN  ANT.    A  covenant ;  an  agreement. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  35. 
COMON.     Communing;  discourse.     Skelton. 
COMOUN.    A  town,  or  township.     (^.-iV.) 
COMPACE.    To  encompass. 

And  in  wa  mocha  In  herte  doth  dellte 
Hli  tmdlr  Ijmii  to  wylde  and  mrnpaee, 

UfdgaU,  M8.  Soe.  jtniiq,  194,  f.  18. 

COMPAIGNABLE.    Sodable.    (^.-i^.) 
Frandly  to  ben  and  am^a^gnablf  at  al. 

MS  Falrflu  16. 

COMPAINB.    A  eompanion.    (^.-A'.) 
C0MPANA6E.     Sustenance;  food.     ((^^.-V.) 
«  To  huere  eongtoHage"  Wright's  PoL  Songs, 
p.  240. 
COMPANION.    A  scurvy  fellow.    A  frequent 

sense  of  the  word  in  old  plays. 
COM  PAN  YE.    To  accompany. 

Whenne  thel  had  etw^Mnptd  him  lo. 
Forth  in  pctt  he  bad  hem  gn. 

Cunor  MunM,  MS.  ColL  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  77- 

COMPANY.KEEPER.      A  lover.    Eagt.     To 

company  with  a  woman,  /utuo,  Palsgrave. 
COMPARATIVE.    A  rival     Shak. 
COMPARISONS.    Caparisons. 
COM  PARITY.    Comparison. 
COMPAS.  (1)  Countess.    Heame. 

(2)  Compost.    **  Lay  on  more  eon^Hu,*  Tosser's 
Husbandry,  p.  36. 

At  High  worth  nnd  thereabout,  where  fuell  if  very 
•carce,  the  poore  people  do  itrow  ttrawe  in  the  bar- 
ton on  which  the  cowea  do  dung,  and  then  they 
clap  it  against  the  atone  wallet  to  drie  for  fticU, 
which  they  call  olllt  ftiell.  They  call  it  alio  euavMWt 
meaning  compost. 

Aubrnf*»  WiU$,  MS.  R^/aiSoe.  p.  SM. 

(3)  Form;  stature.     (^^.-N.) 

(4)  A  circle.    (^.-iV.) 
COMPASMENT.    Contrivance.    {A.-N.) 

Thorow  whoa  eompaaaemtnt  and  gilc 
Pulle  many  a  man  hath  loate  hit  while. 

Go«F«r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  7V. 
COMPASS.     An  outline.    Eagt. 
COMPASSED.    Circular.    Compassed  window, 

a  bay  window,  or  orieL    Shak, 
COMPASSING.    Contrivance.     Ckaueer. 
COMPENABULL.     Sociable;  wiUing  to  give 
participation  in.    See  the  Cokwokhs  Dance, 
110. 
COMPENSE.    To  recompense. 

Whereof  my  hope  myjte  arlae 
My  gret  love  to  oompcfiM. 

Oowar,  MB.  Soe.  Amttq.  134,  f.  IM. 
To  feve  hit  lynne  was  despensed 
With  golde,  whereof  it  was  eampenHd, 

Mis.  Md.  f.  101. 

COMPE  RE.    A  gossip ;  a  near  friend.    (A.-  N.) 
COMPERSOME.    Frolicsome.    Derb^MK 
COMPERTE.    A  relation,  or  narrative.  (^.-M) 

See  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  pp.  50,  85. 
COMPERYCION.    Comparison. 
COMPEST.    To  compost  land.    See  Harrison's 

Descr.  of  England,  p.  109. 
COMPLAIN.    To  lament  for. 
COMPLE.  (1)  Angry.     Ym-ktK 
(2)  To  tannt,  or  bully.    North. 
COMPLEMENT.    Ornament ;  accomplishment. 
COMPLIN.    Impertinent     Yorkih. 


COMPLINE.  Even-eong,  the  last  serviee  of 
the  day.    (J.-N.) 

I  was  in  my  0otiahtnge  age  io  Christca  churrhc 
at  midnyght,  afore  sonryse,  at  the  first  houre,  at 
thltd  houre,  at  the  sixl  houre,  at  the  ix.  hourc,  in 
the  erening*  and  at  eompUna. 

Redman**  CompUInt  ^f  OHmv,  ISM. 

COMPLISH.    To  accomplish. 

COMPLORE.    To  weep  together. 

COMPON.COVERT.  A  kind  oflaoe,  the  method 
of  making  which  is  described  in  MS.  HarL 
2320,  f.  61. 

COMPONE.  To  compose;  to  calm.  (Lai-) 
Sometimes,  to  eompose,  or  form. 

COMPOSITES.  Numbers  which  are  more  ihaa 
ten  and  not  multiples  of  it.  A  division  in  an- 
cient arithmetic,  which  became  obsolete  about 
the  year  1500. 

COMPOSTURE.    Composition;  compost. 

COMPOSURE.    Composition ;  frame. 

COMPOWNBD.    Composed ;  put  together. 

COMPRISE.  To  gather,  or  draw  a  conclusion. 
See  Huarte's  Examen.  1604,  p.  289. 

COMPROBATE.    Proved. 

COMPROMIT.  To  submit  to arbitraUon.  (Lot.) 
See  Ford's  Line  of  Life.  p.  66 ;  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic  Letters,  p.  5. 

COMPTB.    Account.    (A.-N.) 

COMPYNELLE.    A  companion.    (^.-M) 
Sehe  rose  hur  up  fc^rc  and  welle. 
And  went  unto  hur  amtnfneUa, 

MS.  Cmntak.  Ft.  tl.  SB,  f.  1301 

COMKAGUE.    A  comrade. 

COMSEMENTE.    A  commencement. 
And  syr  Gawayne  by  Ood  than  swara^ 
Here  now  made  a  tmmmmtnta 
Tlut  beChe  not  fynyashyd  many  a  yero. 

MS.  UaH.  SSS.  f .  107. 

COMSEN.    To  begin ;  to  commence  ;  to  endea- 
vour.   (^.'S.)    Comsede,  Piers  Ploughman, 
p.  402 ;  comsith,  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  21. 
COMSING.     Beginning ;  commencing. 
COMTH.    Came;becometh.    Jiearne. 
COMUNALTE.    Community. 
COMYN.  (I;  Litharge  of  lead. 
2)  Cummin.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 
Common ;  mutuaL 
The  commons.    (J.^N.) 

Than  hath  that  lady  geate 
Chosyn  hym  with  coimriM  assentc 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  TTV. 
Of  hym  we  wylle  owre  londea  holde 
Be  the  com^B  assent 

MS.  Ibid.  Ff.ii.8B.  f.Sl. 

(5)  An  assembly. 

For  5it  was  nc  rer  eoche  mmirm. 
That  oouthe  ordeine  a  medectn. 

Gowtr,  MS,  CoMtah. 

COMYNER.    A  partaker.    (LtU.) 

COMYNLICHE.    Commonly. 

COMYNTB.    Community. 

CON.  (1)  To  learn ;  to  know.    Aor/A.    Also,  to 

calculate ;  to  consider. 
(2^  To  fillip.     Ntfrth. 

(3)  To  return  thanks. 

(4)  A  searching  mode  of  knowing  whether  a  hes 
is  with  egg.    Norik, 

(5)  Can ;  is  able.     See  Cm  (4). 
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(€)  Stoat ;  Tdiint.     Ferwtefan. 

\T)  a  tqnirreL     Cwmh. 

CONABLE.     Convenient ;  initable.  (^.-M)  It 

abo  tignHSes  famoua^  as  com^mA  in  Sharp's 

Cot.  Myst  p.  148. 
CONAMDE.     CoYenant.     fVeker.     We  have 

nmmmte  in  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  163. 
CONANDLT.     Knowingly ;  wisdy. 
CONCEIT.  (1)  To  think,  or  soppoM ;  to  suspect. 

Also,  an  opinion.  IF«t/.    Often,  good  opinion. 

(2)  Conception ;  apprehension.    {J.-N.) 

(3)  An  ingenious  derice. 

CONCEITED.  Fanciful ;  ingenious.  Also,  in- 
dined  to  jest,  merry. 

CONCELLE.    Advice.    (^.-M) 

CONCENT.     Harmony.    (Lat,) 

CONCERN.  An  estate ;  a  business.  Var.diai. 
Sometimes,  to  meddle  with. 

CONCEYTATE.    Conception. 

CONCEYTE.    See  Conceit  (2). 

CONCETVED.     Behaved.     We6er, 

CONCHONS.  Consdence.  See  Wright's  Mo- 
nastic Letters,  pp.  132, 133. 

CONCINNATE.    Fit;  decent    HaU. 

CONCLUDE.    To  indude. 

CONCLUSION.    An  experiment. 

CONCREW.    To  grow  together. 

CONCURBIT.    A  snhliming.vesseL 

CONCUSSION.    Extortion.    (Lai.) 

CONCYS.    A  kind  of  sauce. 

COND.    To  conduct.    Chaucer. 

CONDE.    Perused;  known.    (^..5L) 

CONDER.  (1)  A  comer,  Dewm. 

(2)  A  person  stationed  on  an  eminence  to  give 
notice  to  fishers  which  way  the  herring-shoals 

go- 
CONDERSATE.    Congealed. 
CONDESCEND.  To  agree.   EoMt    ThisisalM 

an  archaism. 
CONDESCENDE.    To  yidd.    (^.-M)    Hence 

eomdeecemt,  agreement,  Hawkins,  ii.  93. 

Tlw  nune  Agaet  CommyiM,  wydow«,by  thecen- 

m*etnt9  and  ptocuTcmait  of  theiald  John  and  Jane, 

cane  to  the  maior  of  the  dttle  of  Newe  Sarum. 

MS  Ohanecry  BUU,  Turr.  Lm4.  Ff.  10,  no.  58. 

CONDETHE.    Safe  conduct. 
CONDIDDLED.   Dispersed ;  mislaid ;  frittered 

away ;  stolen.    Detnn. 
OONDIE.    To  conduct.    Langtoft,  p.  182. 
But  ewMllfa  only  of  the  sterre  ihene. 

MS,  Soe.  Jniiq.  134,  f.  8& 

CONDISE.    Conduits.    {A,'N.) 
CONDITION.     Temper;  disposition;  nature. 

£sf /.    Conmion  in  early  works. 
CONDLEN.    Candles. 
CONDOO.    A  whimsical  corruption  of  the  word 

eomewr.    Besides  the  examples  given  by  Nares 

may  be  mentioned  Heywood's  Royall  Kinir, 

1637,aig.F.u.  * 

CONDON.    Knowing ;  intelligent. 
CONDRAK.    A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of 

making  which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320, 

i,  57. 
CONDUCT.  (1)  Hired.    {Lat,) 
(2)  A  conductor.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  282, 

283,403. 


CONDUCTION.    Charge ;  conduct    SeeEger. 

ton  Papers,  p.  242 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot 

p.  78. 
CONDUCT-MONEY.    Money  paid  to  soldiers 

and  sailors  to  take  them  to  thdr  ships. 
CONDUL.   A  candle. 
CONE.    A  dog.    North. 
CONESTABLE.    A  constable.    {A,'N., 
CONE-WHEAT.    Bearded-wheat.     Keni. 
CONEY.    A  bee-hive.    Tueeer. 
CONEY-FOGLE.    Tolayplota.    Lme. 
CONEY-LAND.    Land  so  Ught  and  sandy  as  to 

be  fit  for  nothing  but  rabbits.    EoMt. 
CONFECT.    A  sweetmeat. 
CONFECTE.    Prepared. 

And  whanoe  the  water  Ailly  was  tu^fiett, 
Liche  the  itatute  and  the  ryjtet  oolde. 

UfdgaU,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  7* 

CONFECTED.    Pliable.     North. 
CONFECTION.    A  sweetmeat ;  a  drug. 
CONFECTURE.    Composition.    (J.'N.) 
CONFEDER.    To  confederate. 
CONFEIT.    A  sweetmeat.    See  Warner's  An. 

tiq.  Culin.  p.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  430. 
CONFER.    To  compare.   Hoaper. 
CONFERY.    The  daisy.    See  Rdiq.  Ant.  L  &5 ; 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  112;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 
CONFINE.    To  expd;  to  banish. 
CONFINED.   Engaged  as  a  labourer  for  a  yem 

to  one  master.    Lhic. 
CONFINELESS.    Boundless. 
CONFINER.    A  borderer. 
CONFISKE.    To  confiscate.    (J.'N.) 
CONFITEOR.   A  confessor. 
CONFITING.  A  sweetmeat. 
CONFLATE.    Troubled.    (Lat.) 
CONFLOPSHUN.  Confusion;  a  hobble.  North. 
CONFORT.    Comfort;  consolation. 
CONFOUND.    To  destroy.    Shah. 
CONFOUNDED.    Ashamed.    {Lot.) 
CONFRARY.    A  brotherhood. 
CONFUSE.  Confounded.    (J.'N.) 
CONFY.    A  confection. 
CONGE.  (1)  To  bow.  East. 
(2)  To  expd.    (^.-AT.)    See  Langtoft,  p.  323  ; 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  65,  258. 
CONGELATE.    Cong^ed. 
CONGEON.    A  dwarf.    Mhuheu. 
CONGERDOUST.    A  dried  conger. 
CONGIE.    Leave.    (^..JNT.) 
CONGRECE.    Suite  of  servants.    (^.-iNT.) 
CONGREE.    To  agree  together. 
CONGRUELY.    Conveniently ;  flUy.  See  Hall, 

Henry  V.  f.  31 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  198.     Gm- 

pruent,  Strutt,  iL  190. 
CONGRUENCE.    Fitness. 
CONGURDE.    Conjured. 

Syr,  wyde  the  pylgryme. 

Thou  haite  me  ecngwrde  at  thys  tyme. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ff .  11.  88,  f.  lOi. 
CONIFFLE.    Toembezde.   Somereet. 
CONIG.    A  rabbit.    See  Minot,  p.  37.   Henee 

coiii^ar,  a  rabbit-warren.     JFett.    Florio  has 

connie^grea^  p.  117 ;  cfnmyffor,  Elyot  in  v.  /  '<- 

varwm  ;  eonyngerytf  Lydgate,  p.l74 ;  cwMse- 

greene.  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  p.  81. 
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CONISAUNCE.    Understanding.    {J.-N,) 

CONJECT.  (1)  Thrown  into.    Beam, 

(2)  To  conjecture. 

CONJECTE.    To  project.     {J.^N) 

CONJECTURE.    To  judge.    (A,-N,) 

CON  JOUN.    A  coward.    {^..N.) 

CONJURATOUR.    A  eonainrator. 

CONJURE.    Toa4iure.    (A.-N.) 

CONJURISON.    Conjuration.    (^.-iV:) 

CONKABELL.    An  idde.    Devon. 

CONKERS.    Snail^ells.    Ea$t. 

CONNA.    Cannot     Var.diaL 

CONNAT.   A  marmalade.    {J.-S.) 

CONNE.  (1)  A  quince.    (^.-iV.) 

(2)  To  know ;  to  be  able.    {A.S,) 

CONNER.    A  reader.     Yariek, 

CONNEX.    To  join  together.    See  Hall,  Heniy 

VII.  f.  3 ;  MS.  Hari.  834. 
CONNICAUGHT.    Cheated. 
CONNIEARS.    A  beaft'B  kidnies.    North, 
CONNING.    Learning ;  knowledge. 
CONNY.    See  Cmm^, 

CONOUR.    Any  amall  outlet  for  water ;  some- 
times, a  funnd  ? 
CON  PACE.    To  eompass  or  contriye. 

Ai  a  prince  devoid  of  alle  grace, 

Afelns  Ood  he  gan  to  eonptue, 

L^gat^s  HocAor.  if&  Haitan  8. 
CONQUERE.    A  conquest. 
CONQUINATE.    TopoUute.    Sielton. 
CONREY,    Run  together.    Hetame, 
CONSCIENCE.    Estimation.     North, 
CONSECUTE.    To  attain.    (Lai.) 
CONSEIL.    Counsel    (^.-M) 
CONSENTANT.    Consenting  to.    (^.-iV.) 
CONSERVE.    To  preserve.    (-.^.-JV:) 
CONSERVISE.    A  conservatory. 
CONSEYLY.    To  advise.    R.  GIouc.  p.  214. 
CONSORT.  (1)  A  company  or  band  of  musicians; 

a  concert. 
(2)  To  associate  with. 
CONSOUD.    The  less  daisy. 
CONSPIREMENT.    Conspiracy. 

But  tuche  a  fab  mtupir«mtni, 

Thou5  It  be  iiriTA  Cor  a  throw, 

God  volde  not  were  unknowe. 

OoiMr,  as.  Aw.  Jntiq,  134,  f.  9S. 

CONSTABLERIE.  A  ward,  or  division  of  a 
castle,  under  the  care  of  a  constable.  {A.'N,) 

CONSTER.  To  constme.  Hence,  sometimes, 
to  comprehend. 

CONSTILLE.    TodistiL    Lfdgate. 

CONSTOBLE.  A  great  coat  Bnt.  Also  called 
a  cotuloper, 

CONSTORY.    The  oonristory.    {A.'V,) 

CONSUBTE.    Usual  ;aocustomed.    (Lai,) 

CONTAIN.  To  abstain.  Also,  to  restrain.  Both 
an  active  and  neuter  verb. 

CONTAKE.  Debate;  quarrelling.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  7 ;  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  59 ;  eoii- 
taktt  Tundale,  p.  2.  Also  spelt  eoaieka  and 
eonteck, 

CONTANKEROUS.    Quarrdsome.     Weat, 

CONTAS.  A  countess.  Heame  has  a  queer  illus- 
tration of  this  word  in  his  glossaiy  to  Bob. 
Glouc.  p.  635. 


CONTEKOUR.    A  person  who  qnanda.    See 

Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  328. 
CONTEL.    To  foretd.     Tuner, 
CONTENANCE.    Appearance ;  pretence. 
CONTENB.    To  continue. 
CONTENTATION.    Content ;  satisfiustiOB. 
CONTIGNAT.    Saocessivdy.    Hearme, 
CONTINENT.    That  in  which  anything  is  con. 

tained.    Shak, 
CONTINEWE.    Contento. 
CONTOURBED.    Disturbed. 

— -^—  y  am  dvatourbed 
In  alle  myn  herte,  and  eo  eontfMirSed. 
That  y  ne  may  my  wlttat  gete. 

Gower,  MS,  Sbe.  AiMq,  194,  f. » 

CONTRAIRE.    Contrary ;  opposite.    (A^N,) 
CONTRAPTION.    Contrivance.     Weat, 
CONTRARIE.     To  go  against,  vex,  oppose. 
U.'N,)     Conirariani,  Hall,  Edw.  IV.  f.  22. 
Occasionally  a  substantive. 

And  whanne  they  diden  the  oootaaryeb 
Fortune  waa  eontfwritndt, 

Oowmr,  MS.aK,A>»hq.  134.  f.  3^ 

CONTRARYUS.    Different    (A,-N,) 
He  muate  bothe  drynke  and  ete 
GBNlreryv*  drynke  aad  eontmrpma  mcteii 

M8,  Omntmh,  Ft,  li.  SB.  f.  138. 

CONTRAVERSE.    Quite  the  reverse. 
CONTREE.    A  country.    (^.-iV.) 
CONTREFBTE.  To  connterfdt ;  imitate.  (^.-M) 
CONTREVB.    To  contrive.    (A.~N,) 
CONTREVORB.    A  contrivance.    **  Here  now 

a  contrevore,*'  Langtoft,  p.  334. 
CONTRIBUTE.    To  take  tribute  of. 
CONTRIVE.    To  wear  out,  pass  away. 
CONTROVB.    To  invent    (A,~N,) 
CONTUBERNIAL.    Familiar.    (Lot.) 
CONTUND.    To  beat  down.    LUfy, 
CONTUNE.    To  continue.    Not  for  the  sake 

of  the  rhyme,  as  Tyrwhitt  thinks.    It  occurs 

also  in  prose. 
CONTURBATION.    Disturbance. 
CONVAIL.    To  recover. 
CONVALE.    A  valley,    ffolme, 
CONVAUNCED.    Promised.    (//..JNT.) 
CONVENABLE.    Fitting.    SieUon. 
CONVENE.    Arrangement    (^.-^V.) 
CONVENT.    To  summon ;  to  convene. 
CONVENTIONARY-RENTS.      The    reserved 

rents  of  life-leases. 
CONVENT.LOAF.    Fine  mandiet 
CONVERSANT.    To  converse.    Paltgraae, 
CONVBRTITE.    A  convert 
CONVEY.    Conveyance.    Hence  to  steal,  for 

which  it  vras  a  polite  term,  as  Pistcd  insiDa. 

ates.     Comoeyanee  is  also  used  for  Mteahott, 
CONVICIOUS.    Abusive.    (Lot,) 
CONVINCB.    To  conquer ;  to  convict 
CONVIVE.    To  feast  together. 
CONVOY.    A  dog  for  the  wfaed  of  a  wajegon. 

North, 
CONY.    A  rabbit    Alsorabbit.skin,asinBfi4. 

dleton,  iiL  39 ;  Test  Vetost  p.  734. 
CONY-CATCH.    To  decdve  a  simple  penon  s 

to  cheat    Sometimes  merdy  to  trick.   Cn^- 

eatcher,  a  sharper. 
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CONYGARTHB.    A  nbUt  warren.  Pahgrw, 

CONTNB.     Knowledge.     {A.^N.) 

with  fkli  cMiinM  whkbe  iche  hadde, 
Hiie  dot  envye  tbo  tebc  ipradde. 

Oowert  MS.  Soe.  dtitlq,  1M»  f.  65. 

CONTNQB.    A  rabbit.    {J.~N., 

He  went  and  fett  eMurivw  thMb 
All«  bAkm  wcUe  ia  a  pa*ty. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  50. 

000.  (1)  Fear.    North. 

(2)  To  calL     Cumb. 

(3>  A  jackdaw.    Pr.  Parp, 

COOB.     A  hen^xwp.     WiUt. 

COOCH-HANDED.    Left-banded.    DePim. 

COOK.  (1)  To  throw.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  To  cBsappoint ;  to  punish.    North, 

COOK.EEL.    A  cro88-bun.    Mast. 

COOKLB.  A  pair  of  prongs  with  an  aperture 
through  which  the  meated  spit  is  thrust. 
Ea»t. 

COOKOLD.    A  cuckold. 

COOLER.    A  lai:ge  open  tub.     f^ar.  dioL 

COOLING-CARD.  LiteraUy  a  boku,  according 
to  Gifford,  and  hence  metaphorically  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  dedsive  retort  in  word  or  ac- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  be  used  for  bad  new. 
Gifford  has  ridiculed  Weber's  derivation  of 
the  term  from  card-playing,  but  see  the  True 
Tragedie  of  Ric  lU.  p.  23. 

COOM.     Dust;  dirt    North.  * 

COOMS.     Ridges.    Eatt. 

COOP.  (1)  Come  up  I     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  closed  cart.    North. 

(S)  A  hollow  vessel  made  of  twigs,  used  for 
taking  fish  in  the  Humber. 

COOPLE.    To  crowd.    North. 

COORBYD.     Curved.    Lydgate. 

COORB.  TocroudL  Yorkth.  "  Cooredowne 
on  your  heeks,"  Baret,  C.  1258. 

COOSCOT.    Awood-pigeon.    North, 

COOSE.    To  loiter.    Devon, 

COOT.  (1)  The  water-hen.  **  As  stupid  as  a 
coo/,"  and  **  as  bald  as  a  coot"  old  prover- 
bial sayings.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Etcouout 
Magot.    Drayton  has  eoot-bald. 

^2)  The  ande,  or  foot.    North. 

COOTH.    A  cold.    North. 

COP.  (1)  A  mound,  or  bank ;  aheap  of  anything. 
North.  Alio,  an  indosure  witli  a  ditch  round 
it. 

(2)  To  throw  underhand.     Var.  dial 

(3)  The  top,  or  summit.    (J.-S.) 

Th«  watrit  jadan  and  dccreesiden  til  to  the  teothe 
monetbe,  for  fai  the  tcothe  monethe,  in  the  Ante 
dai  of  tbt  moneth^  the  c^tpU  of  hillis  apeerideo. 

MS.  Bodl.  277- 

(4)  The  round  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  the  top  of 
a  bee-hive. 

(5)  The  beam  that  is  placed  between  a  pair  of 
drawing  oxen* 

(6)  That  part  of  a  waggon  whidi  hangs  over  the 
thiUer-hoise. 

t7)  A  cop  of  peas,  fifteen  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and  sisteen  in  the  bam. 
A  lump  of  yam.    North. 
A  fence.    North. 


iS! 


no)  A  pinnade;  the  rising  part  of  a  battlement 

(11)  Same  as  cqp-headt  q.  v. 

COPART.    To  join ;  to  share. 

COPATAIN.  A  conical  hat ;  one  in  the  fonii  <■'. 
a  sugar  loaf.  The  word  is  also  spelt  coppta- 
tanke,  eoppentante,  and  eoppintaTiJk.  "  A  co- 
pentank  for  Caiphas,"  Gascoigne's  Delicate 
Diet,  1576.  See  Du  Bartas,  p.  364  ;  Nomen- 
clator,  pp.  165, 449 ;  Skelton,  ii.  429.  Accord- 
ing  to  Kennett,  p.  54, "  a  hat  with  a  high 
crown  is  called  a  copped  crown  hat." 

COP-BONE.    The  knee-pan.     Somerset. 

COPE.  (1)  To  top  a  wall  with  thin  bricks  or 
stone. 

(2)  To  chop  or  exchange.  Eaet.  **  Copen  or 
by,"  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  105. 

(3)  A  doak ;  a  covering.    (w^.-iV.) 

Thegrettyat  derke  that  ever  thou  seyit 
To  take  hym  undur  hevyn  cope. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vf  Ii.  38.  f.  48. 

(4)  A  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
smelting  leaid  at  his  mill. 

(5^  A  large  quantity.    Eaet. 

(6^  To  fasten ;  to  muzzle.    Eaet. 

(7;  Futuo.    "  And  is  again  to  cope  your  wife," 

Othello,  iv.  1. 
9iS  An  error,  or  fault.     {A.-N.) 

9)  To  give  way.     Warw. 

10)  To  pare  a  hawk's  beak. 
COPEMAN.    A  chapman,  or  merchant. 
COPENTANK.     See  Copatoin. 
COPERONE.    A  pinnacle.     Pr.  Parv, 
COPESMATE.    A  companion,  or  friend.     See 

Dent's  Pathway,  p.  305  ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  540. 

COP-HALFPENNY.  The  game  of  chuck-far- 
thing,  played  with  halfpence. 

COP- HEAD.  A  crest  of  feathers  or  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  head  of  an  animal.  Capped,  crested. 
"  Coppet,  huppe,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  80. 

COPIE.    Plenty.    (Lat.) 

COPINER.    A  lover.    {A.-S.) 

COPIOUS.    PlentifuL    (Lat.) 

COPPB.    A  cup,  or  basin.    (a.-N.) 

COPPEL.    AsmaUcup.    (Fr.) 

COPPER-CLOUTS.    Spatterdashes.    Devon. 

COPPERFINCH.    Achafilnch.     Weet. 

COPPER-ROSE.    The  red  fidd  poppy. 

COPPET.    Saucy;  impudent.    North. 

COPPID.  Peaked,  referring  to  the  fashion  of 
the  long-peaked  toe.  *'  Galoches  y-couped," 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  370.  "  Couped  shone," 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  51.  <*  Shone  decopid," 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  843. 

Stond  OB  hir  toia  eopptd  aa  a  lark, 
Putta  oute  hlr  voyse  and  lowde  will  tyng. 
That  all  the  atrate  thcrof  shall  ryng. 

jr&  Lau^  416,  r.  55. 

COPPIE.    A  dram.    North. 

COPPIN.  A  piece  of  yam  taken  from  the  spin- 
dle.   North. 

COPPING.    A  fence.    North. 

COPPLE-CROWNBD.  With  a  head  high,  and 
rising  up,  spoken  of  a  boy  with  hair  standing 
up  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  of  a  bird  with  a 
tuft  of  f eathen  on  its  crown.    Cqppmll  ii  a 
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name  for  a  ben  in  the  Tornament  of  Totten- 
ham. 

COPPLING.    Unsteady.    EaaU 

COPPROUS.    A  syUabuh. 

COPPY.  (1)  A  coppice.     We»U 

(2)  Achild^BBtool;afoot4tooL  Abr/A.  <<Col- 
rakiis  and  cf^ttohu^*  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86. 

COP.ROSE.  Same  as  e<ipper-roie,  q.  t.  Also, 
copperas,  yitriol,  Kennett,  p.  55. 

COPS.  (1)  A  connecting  crook  of  a  harrow. 
Wett  . 

^2)  Balls  of  yam.    Lane.jBP- 

COPSAL.  A  piece  of  iron  which  terminates  the 
front  of  a  plough. 

COPSE.  To  cut  brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  &c. 
Donet. 

COPSE-LAUREL.    The  spurge  laureL 

COPSES.    See  Cop  (6). 

COPSON.  A  fence  placed  on  the  top  of  a  small 
dam  laid  across  a  ditch.    South, 

COPT.    Convex.    North. 

COPT-KNOW.  The  top  of  a  conical  hilL  North, 

COP-UP.    To  relinquish.    Eatt. 

COP-WEB.   A  cobweb.    Var.dioL 

COPY.    To  dose  in. 

CORACLE.  A  small  boat  for  ooe  person,  made 
of  wicker-work,  covered  with  leather  or  hide, 
and  pitched  over,  so  light  as  to  be  easily  car- 
ried on  the  back.    /^est. 

CORAGE.    Heart ;  inclination ;  spirit ;  courage. 

CORALLE.    Dross ;  refuse.    {J.-N) 

CORANCE.  Currants.  See  Brit  BibL  ii.  402 ; 
Lilly's  Endimion,  ed.  1632,  sig.  E.L;  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  70. 

CORANT.    Running.    (J.-N.) 

CORANTO.  A  kind  of  dance,  with  rapid  and 
lively  movements. 

CORASEY.    Vexation.   HtUL 

CORAT.  The  name  of  a  dish  described  in  the 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  15. 

CORBEL.  In  arehitecture,  a  projection  or 
bracket  from  a  wall  or  pillar  to  support  some 
weight.  Corbe  is  alM>  found  in  Elizabethan 
writers.  CorbeUgtonjft,  Kennett,  p.  55.  Cor- 
betiu.  House  of  Fame,  iiL  214.  CorbeUable, 
according  to  Willis,  the  npper  table  below  the 
battlements. 

CORBETTES.    Gobbets.     Wamer. 

CORBIN-BONE.    The  bone  between  the  anus 
and  bladder  of  an  animal.  La  Chaaoe  du  Cerft 
Paris,  1840. 
Than  Ukeout  th«  ihoulden  slitting  anone. 
The  belly  to  the  tide  to  the  corMn-AoiM. 

AmXm  ^  HvuMngt  U86. 

CORBO.    A  thick-hafted  knife. 
CORBY.  A  carrion  crow ;  also,  a  raven.  North, 
Hall  uses  eorhyn,  Henry  YIH.  f.  77,  but  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  word. 
CORCB.  (1)  To  chop,  or  exchange. 
(2)  Body ;  stomach.    (A,'N) 

He  tUrt  to  hym  wy  th  gieC  flMce, 
And  hyt  hym  egurly  on  the  eorw. 

MS,  CMtab,  Ft,  U.  38,  f.  154. 


CORD.  (1)  A  cord  of  wood,  a  piece  8  ft  by  4  ft. 
and  4  ft.  thick.   Also,  a  stack  of  wood.    Cord" 
wood,  wood,  roots,  &c.  set  up  in  stacks. 
(2)  Accord.     Weber, 
CORDANLI.    In  accordance. 
CORDE.    To  accord ;  to  agree.  {J.-N,) 
Hur  hart  lo  hym  can  eprdt. 
For  to  have  hym  to  hnr  lorde. 

MS.  OMtaft.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  ISl. 

CORDBLLES.    Twisted  cords ;  tassels. 
CORDEMENT.    Agreement    (^.-M) 
He  kyeiyd  hur  at  that  eard»memt. 

MS,  Qmiab.  Vt  U.  38.  f.  108. 

CORBE  VAN.  Spanish  leather,  from  Cordova  (or 
Corduba)  a  place  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
manufiKture.  Also  spelt  eordnpoyne,  eordo~ 
weyne,  &c  See  Arch.  xi.  93 ;  Cot.  Myst.  pi 
241 ;  Brit  BibL  ii.  401 ;  Hakluyt,  1599,  L 189; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vL  24;  Davenant's 
Madagascar,  ed.  1648,  p.  19.  Although  ori- 
ginally made  in  Spain,  corderan  leather  was 
afterwards  manufsctured  mostly  in  Bug^and 
from  goat-skin. 

CORDINER.    A  shoemaker. 

CORDLY.    A  tunny. 

CORDONE.  An  bonoraiy  reward  giyen  to  a 
successful  combatant 

CORDY.    Made  of  cord. 

CORE.  (1)  To  sweep  a  chimney. 

i2)  A  disnse  in  sheep.    Devon. 
3)  The  middle  of  a  rick  when  the  outnde  baa 
been  cut  away  all  round. 

(4)  Chosen.  Chron.  VUod.  p.  121.  '*  Icham 
eorm  king,"  6y  of  Warwike,  p.  428. 

CORELLAR.    A  corollary.    Pabgrtnt, 

CORERCIOUS.    Corpulent ;  corsy. 

CORESBD.    Harnessed.    {A.-N.) 

CORESUR.    A  courier.    {J.-N.) 

CORETTE.    To  correct 

CORF.  A  laige  coal-basket  There  ia  a  buket 
used  for  taking  fish  also  so  called. 

CORFOUR.    The  curfew.    (^.-iNT.) 

CORFY.    To  rub.    North, 

CORHNOTB.    Cidamum.  bot, 

CORIANDER-SEED.    Money. 

CORINTH.    AbzotheL    ShaJt. 

CORINTHIAN.    A  debauched  man. 

CORKE.    The  core  of  fruit 

CORKED.    Offended.     Var.diaL 

CORKER.    A  scolding.     Var.  dial 

CORKES.    Bristles. 
ORKS.    Cinders.    Lane,  AF' 

CORLE.    To  strike,  or  pat'^ileeoii. 

CORLET-SHOES.    Raised  coi^-shoes. 

CORLU.    A  curlew. 

CORMARYE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de. 
scribed  in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

CORMB.    The  servioe-tree.    (^.-M) 

CORMORANT.    A  servant.   Jomtrn, 

CORN.  (1)  Chosen.  (^.-&) 

Agriiinofsalt,&c  ComUfd^berfiMnlio^heeL 
Oats.    North, 

CORNAGE.  A  tenure  which  obHges  the  land, 
holder  to  giye  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blow- 
ing a  horn. 
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CdRNALL.  The  hewi  of  a  tflting  Itncc  See 
Lybeau's  Disconiu,  1604;  Richard  Cocr  de 
Lion.  297.  Also  a  coronal,  or  little  crown, 
as  in  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  8. 

CORNALYN.     Cornelian. 

CORNBIND.    WUd  oonvolvolus. 

CORN-COCKLE.    Com  campion. 

CORN-CRAKE.    Tlie  Und-rail. 

CORNDER.    A  receding  angle.    Devon, 

CORNED.  (1)  Intoxicated.    Sakp. 

(2)  Famished  with  grain.    North. 

(3)  Peaked;  pointed.  See  Skelton,  L  149; 
Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  29. 

CORNEL.  (1)  A  comer.    WegL    «  The  cornel 

of  the  qnadrant,'*  MS.  Sloane  213. 
(2)  A  kemeL    See  Euphues  Golden  Legacie, 
p.  74 ;  Prayse  of  Nothmg,  1585 ;  Dial.  Creat. 
MoraL  p.  22. 
;3)  A  frontal    /V.  Parv, 
4)  An  embrasure  on  the  walls  of  a  castle. 
(^.-JV.)     See  Kyng  Alis.  7210. 

With  Mix  ftaget  ful  of  towr«llea, 
Wei  flourbhed  with  eomelle: 

Richard  Cotr  da  Lkm,  1842. 

CORNELIUS-TUB.  The  sweating-tub  of  Cor- 
nelias, formerly  used  for  the  cure  of  a  certain 
disease. 

CORN  EM  USE.  A  mstic  instmment  of  music, 
blown  like  our  bagpipe.  That  it  was  not 
identical  with  the  bagpipe,  as  Nares  supposes, 
seems  clear  from  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems, 
p.  200,  where  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two,  •*  With  comuee  and  dariones,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthore,  f.  72. 

or  bomtttrde  and  of  clarion. 
With  eomemiat  and  ichalmele. 

Gowar,  M8.  Am.  Jntiq.  184,  f.  84A. 

CORNER.    A  point  at  whist 

CORNSR.TILS.    A  gutter-tfle. 

CORNET.  (1)  A  small  conical  piece  of  bread. 

Wamer'a  Antiq.  CuL  p.  101. 
(2)  Same  as  eq^Sn,  q.  y. 
CORNICHON.    A  kind  of  game,  yery  similar 

to  qooita.    (Pr.) 
CORNISH.    The  ring  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a 

cannon. 
CORNISH-HUG.    A  particular  lock  practised 

by  the  Cornish  wrestlers. 
CORNIWILLEN.    A  lapwhig.     Comw, 
CORNLAITERS.   Newly  married  peasants  who 

beg  com  to  sow  their  first  crop  with. 
CORN-ROSE.    The  wild  poppy. 
CORNWALL.    A  woman  who   cuckolds  her 

husband  was  said  to  send  him  into  Cornwall 

without  a  boat. 
CORNY.  (1)  Tipsy.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Abounding  in  com.    East, 

(3)  Tasting  well  of  malt.  {J,.S,)  «  Comie 
aile,"  new  ale,  Christmas  Carols,  p.  47. 

CORODY.  A  sum  of  money  or  an  idlowance  of 
food  and  dothing  allowed  hy  an  abbot  out  of 
a  monastery  to  the  king  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  of  his  senrants.  A  corody  could 
be  purchased  on  a  plan  similar  to  our  an- 
nuitiea. 


CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

With  kelle  and  with  eortnaUg  clenliche  arrayed^ 
__  Morte  Arthura,  MS.  Un,^n,  f.  ffi 

CORONEU    A  colonel    iSpan.) 

COROUN.    A  crown.    (^.-AT.) 

Rycha  ladyyi  of  grata  reoouns 
They  do  make  ham  ryche  eorount. 

MA  Hart.  1701,  f.  88. 

COROUNMENT.    Coronation.    (A..N,) 

COROUR.    A  courser.    (^.-M) 

CORP.    A  corpse.    North,  Middleton  has  this 

form  of  the  word. 
CORPHUN.    A  herring. 
CORPORAL.    A  corporal  of  the  field  was  one 

who  guarded  and  arranged  the  shot  or  arms  of 

the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle. 
CORPORAS.    The  cloth  which  was  pUced  be-  I 

neatb  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  sacra-  \ 

ment.  * 

CORPORATION-SEATS.     The   large    square 

pew  in  some  churches  generally  appropriated 

to  strangers. 
CORPORATURE.    A  man's  body,  or  corpora. 

tion,  as  we  still  say.    See  the  Man  in  the 

Moone,  1657,  p.  74. 
CORPSE-CANDLE.    A  thick  candle  used  for- 

meriy  at  lake-wakes.    Aubrey,  p.  176,  men- 

tions  a  kind  of  fiery  apparition  so  called. 
CORRETIER.    A  horse-dealer. 
CORRID.HONEY.   Hard,  candied  honey. 
CORRIGE.    To  correct.    (A.^N.) 
CORRIN.    A  crown.    (J.-N) 
CORRIVAL.    A  partner  in  affection ;  a  rival. 

In  a  Description  of  Loye  by  W.  C.  1653,  is  a 

poem,  *'  To  his  love  fearing  a  corritaL" 
CORROSY.    A  gradge ;  ill-wilL    Dewn, 
CORRUMPABLE.   Corraptible.  (A,^N.) 
CORRUMPE.    Tocorropt.    (A.^N.) 
CORRUPTED.    Ruptured.    St^olk, 
CORRYNE-POWDER.     Com  powder,  a  fine 

kind  of  gunpowder. 
CORS.  (I)  The  shaft  of  a  pinnade.    Waiis's 

Arch.  Nom.  p.  71. 

(2)  The  body.  (^.-iNT.)  The  body  of  a  chariot 
was  sometimes  so  called. 

(3)  Course.    Weber, 

CORSAINT.   A  holy  body;  a  saint.    {A.-N) 
See  Piers  Ploughman^  p.  109 ;  Langtoft,  pp. 

44,  oUo. 
Ha  lakes  leyntai  hot  iddene,  the  Mnrera  ha  irrypei 
That  thua  elekyt  thla  oorjaiml  owte  of  thir  haghe  dy  ffts. 

J#or<»  drthwre,  MS,  Lincoln,  f .  8B. 
Na  nerar  hadde  they  amandainent. 
That  we  harde,  at  any  oorMynl. 

MS,  Harl.  I7OI,  f.  81. 

CORSARY.    A  purate. 

CORSE.  (1)  To  curse.    (^.-5'.) 

(2)  Silk  riband  woyen  or  braided.    "  Corse  of  a 

gyrdell,  tisiu,'*  Palsgrave. 
CORSERE.    A  horseman.    Also  a  war-horse,  as 

in  Todd's  Illustrations,  p.  214 ;  and  sometimes, 

a  horse-dealer. 
CORSEY.    An  inconyenienoe  or  grieyanoe.  See 

Dent's  Pathway,  pp.  306, 369 ;  Tusser,  p.  32 

Stanihurst,  p.  25. 
CORSING.   Horse-dealing. 
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CORSIVE.    Corrosiye. 

CORSPRESANT.    A  mortoary. 

CORSY.    Fat ;  unwieldy. 

CORTEISE.   Coartesy.    Also  an  affective. 
Launoelot  lokys  he  uppon, 
How  eorteiM0  was  in  hym  more 
Then  eTyr  was  in  any  man. 

M8.  Hari.  8S5S,  f.  118. 

CORTER.    A  cloth. 
CORTESLICHE.    Courteonaly. 
CORTEYSEAR.    More  oourteoos. 
CORTINE.    A  curtain. 
CORTS.    Carrots.    SomeneL 
CORTYL.    Akirtlc. 
CORUNE.    See  Coroun, 
CORYE.    About  the  eighth  of  a  ton  of  coals. 
Boxes  used  in  coal  mines  are  also  called  eonet. 
CORVEN.    Canred ;  cut.     {A.-S.) 
GoTMRtf  wyndows  of  glaw. 
With  Joly  bandis  of  braae. 

Jf&  Uncoin  A.  1. 17.  f.  136. 
The  wode  wai  wallyd  abowte. 
And  wele  eorvyn  wyth  ryche  ston. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38.  f.  64. 
With  mannyi  hondes  a«  sdte  were  wroghte. 
Or  eorwjfn  on  a  tree.  M&  Ibid,  f.  69. 

CORYISOR.    A  shoemaker. 
CORWYN.    Curved.    Arch.  xxx.  406. 
CORY.    A  shepherd's  cot    Pr.  Pan, 
CORYAR.    A  currier.    (La/.) 
CORYED.    Curried ;  drubbed. 
CORYNALLE.    Same  as  comall,  q.  y. 

The  Khafte  was  strong  over  alle. 

And  a  welle  schaped  corynalle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  UJ. 

CORYS.   Course. 

Ne  5yt  the  love  off  paramours, 
Woche  ever  athe  be  the  oomyn  ewyt 
Among  them  that  lusty  were. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  L9,L5. 

CORZIED.    Grieved.    From  Coney. 
COS.  (1)  Because.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  kiss.    Audelay,  p.  60. 
COSEY.    Snug ;  comfortable.    Also  a  term  for 
halftipty. 

COSH.  (1)  The  husk  of  com.    EomL 

'2^  Quiet ;  stilL    Sakp. 

3}  A  cottage,  or  hovel.    CVoecn.    This  term 

occurs  in  Prompt  Parv. 
COSHERING.    A  set  feast  made  in  Ireland  of 
noblemen  and  their  tenants,  who  sat  the  whole 
time  on  straw.    The  coshering  was  always  ac- 
companied with  harper's  music.      See  a  cu- 
rious description  in  Stanihurst,  p.  45. 
COSIER.    A  cobbler. 
COSIN.    A  cousin,  or  kinsman. 
COSINAGE.    Kindred.    {A.-N.) 
And  how  he  stood  of  co»inag9 
To  the  emperoure,  made  hem  asswage. 

Ooccw,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 

COSP.    The  cross  bar  at  the  top  of  a  spade. 

The  fastening  of  a  door  is  also  so  called. 
COSSE.    A  kiss.    (A.^S.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i. 

29 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  203. 
COSSET.    A  pet  lamb.    Hence  a  pet  of  any 

kind.    Also,  to  fondle. 
COSSHEN.    A  cushion. 


I 


COSSICAL.    Algebraical   Digges,|]il579,4t> 

scribed  the  **  Arte  of  numbers  ea$uetMJ' 
COST.  (1)  Loss,  or  risk.    North. 
(2)  The  maniagreta,  hot 

3^  A  dead  body.    Devon. 

41  A  side,  or  region.    {A^N,) 

5)  A  rib.    Eaat. 

(6)  Manner ;  business ;  quality.    **  Swydi  ewlte 
to  kythe,"  Degrevant,  364. 

(7)  "  Nedes  cost,"  a  phrase  equivateiit  to  .^os<- 
th/eiy.    Chaucer,  Cant  T.  1479. 

COSTAGE.     Cost;  expense.     (^.-M)     *'To 

duelle  at  his  costaye,*'  Lincoln  MS.  f.  134. 
COSTARD.  (1)  A  kind  of  large  apple.    Hoioe 
costard-monger,  or  costermonger,  a  seller  of 
apples;  one,  generally,  who  kept  aataU.  Me- 
taphorically, the  head  is  called  a  coataid. 
(2)  A  flask,or  flasket.  Un/sMS.additbns  toBay. 
COSTE.    To  tempt    VentegmL 
COSTED.    Richly  ornamented. 
COSTEIANT.   Coasting.    (^.-M) 

The  grete  soldan  thanne  of  P«fw 
Hath  in  a  marcbe  eiutHant. 

Gower,  MS.  Boe.  AaHq.  134«  f.  7BL 

COSTEN.    Cast.  Langtoft,  p.  106. 

COSTENED.    Cost. 

COSTERING.  0}  A  carpet 

(2)  Swaggering ;  blustering.    Saiop. 

COSTERS.  Pieces  of  tapestry  used  on  the  sides 

of  tables,  beds,  &c.    See  Test  Vetust  p.  228. 

*'  Coiterdeg  covered  with  whyte  and  blewe," 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  833. 
COSTIOUS.    Costly. 
COSTLEWE.    Expensive ;  costly. 
COSTLY.    Costive.    East. 
COSTLY-COLOURS.    A  game  at  cards. 
COSTMOUS.    Costly.    Heame. 
COSTNING.    Temptation,     rerttegmt. 
COSTREL.    A  small  wooden  bottie  used  by  la. 

bourers  in  harvest  time.    The  andent  drink- 
ing cup  so  called  was  generally  made  of  wood. 

/  (ua  guadam  qua  eotirelU  tfoeantwr,  Matth. 

Paris.    See  Hartshome's  Met  Tales,  p.  56. 

Spelt  eo9trei  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  t  45. 
COSTY.    Sumptuous;  costly. 
COSTYFHED.    Costiveness. 
COSY.    A  husk,  shell,  or  pod.    Bedg. 
COT.  (1)  A  finger-staU.    Eoii. 
'2^  Same  as  emp,  q.  t. 
a)  Refuse  wool    North. 
iS  A  man  who  interferes  in  the  kitchen.  North. 
dS  a  small  bed,  or  cradle. 
'6 )  A  pen  for  cattle. 
(7)  A  coat    (A.-N.) 
COTAGRE.    A  sumptuous  dish  described  in  tht 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  79. 
COTCHED.    Caught    Far.  dial 
COTCHEL.    A  sack  parUy  fiilL    South. 
COTE.  (1)  To  coast,  or  keep  alongside.    (fV.) 

Also,  a  pass  or  go-by. 

(2)  In  hunting,  when  the  greyhound  goes  end. 
ways  by  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 
Often  used  in  the  sense,  to  overtake. 

(3)  A  cotta*  c     (A.^) 

(4)  A  salt-p  t 
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OOTE-ARMURE.     An  upper  gannent,  worn 

over  the  armour,  and  generally  ornamented 

with  armorial  bearings. 
COTED.  (1)  Quoted.    (/V.) 
(2)  Bndded.  It  this  the  meaning  in  Shakespeare  ? 
COTB.HABDY.    A  doee-fitting  body  garment, 

buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front,  and 

reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh* 
COTERELLE.    A  cottager.    Pr.  Purv. 
COTERET.    A  faggot. 
COTGARE.    Refuse  wool    Blount. 
COTH.  A  disease.  {ji.~S.)  CoMy,  £unt,  sickly. 

EoMt,    Browne  has  eotlith, 
COTHE.  (1)  Quoth ;  saith. 
(2)ToiiBint.    Ent. 
COTHISH.    Morose.    Ra^. 
COTIDIANLICH.    Daily.    (^.-M) 

To  ftTcngth*  also  hb  body  and  his  lymM  in  exer* 

ciM  and  use  corWiimlicft,  that  it  to  iey»  day  after 

day»  In  dedas  of  annes. 

F««MJitf,  M8,  D9UC9  S91,  f .  5. 
COTINGE.    Cutting.    {A.-S.) 
COT  LAMB.    A  pet-lamb.    St^folk, 
GOTLAND.    Land  held  by  a  cottager  in  soc- 

cage  or  villenage.    Ketmett. 
COT-QUBAN.    An  idle  fellow ;  one  who  busies 

himself  in  base  things ;  a  man  who  interferes 

with  females'  business.    A  term  of  contempt. 

Perhaps  a  corruption  of  cock-quean,  q.  y. 
COTSWOLD-LIONS.    Sheep.    "  Have  at  the 

lyoos  on  cottoide'*  Thersites,  ap.  Collier,  ii* 

401. 
C0TTA6E.H0USEN.     Cottages.     WUit, 
COTTSD.     Matted;  entangled.     Line,     Also 

pronounced  cottered,  and  coiiy. 
GOTTEN.     To  beat  soundly.    Ejrmoor. 
COTTER.  (1)  To  mend  or  patch.    Salop. 

(2)  To  fiisten.     Leic. 

(3)  To  be  bewildered.     West. 

COTTERIL.  (1)  A  small  iron  wedge  for  securing 
a  bolt.  Also  called  a  cotter.  The  term  is 
applied  to  various  articles  implying  this  de- 
finition. 

(2)  A  cottage.    Kennett. 

(3)  A  piece  of  leather  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  mop  to  keep  it  together.     Line. 

(4)  A  pole  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the  kitchen 
fir^    South. 

(5)  The  small  round  iron  plate  in  the  nut  of  a 
wheeL 

GOTTERILS.    Money.    North. 

COTTERLIN.    A  cosset  lamb.    Eatt. 

GOTTING.    Folding  sheep  in  a  barn.    Heref. 

COTTON.  To  agree;  to  get  on  well;  to  suc- 
ceed, €fr  prosper,  flor.  dial.  It  is  a  common 
archaism. 

COTTYER.  A  cottager.  HaO.  It  occurs  also 
in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  529. 

C0TYIN6.     The  ordure  of  a  rabbit. 

COTZERIE.    Cheating.    (ItoL) 

COUCH.  (1)  A  bed  of  barley  when  germinating 
for  malt. 

If  tho  grain  be  of  a  dark  colour,  and  many  coma 
have  brown  endt,  we  Judge  them  to  have  been  heated 
in  the  mow,  and  they  seldom  come  well  In  the 
eodc*.  ^Mfrr^t  WUtt,  JKS.  Royo/  Soe.  p.  SM. 


(2)  To  sqnat,  said  of  the  boar,  sometimes  of  the 
hare  or  rabbit, 

(3)  Left-handed.   Eaet. 

(4)  A  den ;  a  small  chamber  of  any  kind. 
COUCHE.     To  Uy,  or  place.    (A..N.)    Fre- 
quently applied  technically  to  artists'  work. 

AUe  <^  palle  werke  fyne 
CbMwAWe  witli  newyne. 

MS.  Uneein  A.  L  17*  f.  1S3. 

COUCHER.    A  setter. 

COUCH-GRASS.    A  kind  of  coarse  bad  grass 

which  grows  Tery  fast  in  arable  land. 
COUD.  (1)  Cold ;  caUed.    North. 
(2)  Knew ;  was  able.    Pa.  t. 
COUP.     A  cough.    Craven. 
COUPLE.    A  tub.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  265. 
COUGH-OUT.    To  discover. 
COUHERDELY.    Cowardly. 

Who  mljt  do  more  couherMy  f 
CurwMMndi,  MS.  CM  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  141. 

COUL.  (1)  To  puU  down.    North. 

(2)  Cole,  or  cabbage.    Someraet. 

(3)  A  large  wooden  tub.  Formerly,  any  kind  ol 
cup  or  vessel. 

(4)  To  scrape  earth  together.    North, 
(b)  A  swelling  or  abscess.     Yorkah. 
COULD.     See  Coud  (2).    With  the  infinitive 

mood  it  expresses  a  past  tense,  as  could  be 

was,  could  taict  took,  &c. 
COULDE.    To  chiU,  or  make  cold. 
COULING-AXE.    An  instrument  used  to  stock 

up  earth.    Salop. 
COULPE.    A  fault.    (^.-M) 
COULPENED.    Carved ;  engraved.    (^.-M) 
COUL-RAKE.    A  scraper.     North. 
COULTER.    A  plough-sbare. 
COUNDUE.    To  guide,  or  conduct. 
COUNDUTE.    A  song.    (J..N.) 
COUNFORDE.    Comfort.    {A^N.) 
COUNGE.  (1)  To  beat.    Northumh. 

(2)  A  large  lump.    North. 

(3)  Permission.    (A.-N.) 

They  endined  to  the  kyng,  and  wungi  thay  askede.' 

Iforte  Arthurtf  MS.  Line,  f.  Gi. 

COUNGER.  To  shrink;  Chester  PUys,  L  16. 
To  conjure ;  ib.  ii.  35* 

COUNSEL.  (1)  Secret ;  private;  silence. 

(2)  To  gain  the  affections.     North. 

COUNT.  To  account ;  to  esteem.  {A.-N.)  Also 
to  guess,  to  expect  eagerly. 

COUNTENANCE.  (1)  Importance;  account. 
In  old  law,  what  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  person  according  to  his  rank. 

(2)  Custom.     Gawayne. 

COUNTER.  (1)  Hounds  are  said  to  hunt  counter 
when  they  hunt  backward  the  way  the  chase 
came ;  to  run  counter,  when  they  mistake  the 
direction  of  their  game. 

(2)  To  sing  an  extemporaneous  part  upon  the 
plain  chant. 

(3)  A  coverlet  for  a  bed. 
COUNTER.BAB«  A  long  bar  for  shop  windows. 

Counter-barred,  shut  in  with  a  bar  on  the 
outside. 
COUNTER-CHECK.  A  check  against  a  check  | 
an  order  to  reverse  another  order. 

18 
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COUNTERS.    An  arithmetician.    {A.-N,) 

Ther  it  no  eounteri  nor  cleike 

Con  hem  reken  alle.    MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  il.  f.  110. 

COUNTERFEIT.     A  portrait,  or  sUtuc.     A 

piece  of  bad  money  was  also  so  called,  and 

imitation  crockery  was  known  as  counterfeits. 

COUNTERPAINE.    The  counterpart  of  a  deed. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12 ;  Greene,  i.  70. 
COUNTERPASE.    The  counterpoise.     {J.-N,) 
'*  The  eountreptue  was  light,"  Lydgate,  p.  50. 
COUNTERPLETE.    To  plead  against.  (^.-A^.) 
Ageyn  the  trouthe  who  so  evere  itryre. 
Or  entnterplete  or  make  any  dcbat. 

MS.  DIgbi/  832.  f.  8. 

COUNTERPOINT.    A  counterpane. 

COUNTERS.     Pieces  resembling  money  for- 
merly used  in  calculations. 

COUNTERWAITE.  To  watch  against,  (-^.-iV.) 

COUNTIS.    Accounts. 

COUNTISE.    Art ;  cunning.    (J.-N,) 

COUNTOUR.  (I)  A  treasurer.    (^..^:) 

(2)  A  compting-house.     ('haucer. 

COUNTRE.    To  encounter. 

COUNTRETAILLE.    A  tally  answering  exactly 
to  another.    (A.-N.) 

COUNTRIES.  The  under-ground  works  in  some 
mines  are  so  called. 

COUNTRY.    A  county.    Tar.  dial 

COUNTRYFIED.    Rustical.     Var.diaL 

COUNTRY-SIDE.    A  tract  or  district.    North. 

COUNTRY-TOMS.    Bedlam-beggars,  q.  v. 

In  —  hat  one  property  of  a  icholar,  poverty : 
you  would  take  him  for  Country  Tom  brtrfte  looae 
from  the  gallows. 

MitUummer  Moon,  or  iMnaey  Rampant,  100U. 

COUNTRY-WIT.    Coarse,  indelicate  wit, 
COUNTY.   A  count ;  a  nobleman.   "  Countie  an 

erledome,  contt"  Palsgrave. 
COUNTYRFE.    To  contrive. 
COUP.    To  empty  or  overset.    North, 
COUPABLE.    Guilty;  culpable.    (J.-N.) 
COUPAGE.    A  carving,  or  cutting  up. 
COUP-CART.     A  short  team.    North,     "A 

coupe-waine,"  Sharp's  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  7. 

Rather,  a  long  cart  ?    See  Cocp  (2), 
COUPCREELS.    A  summerset    Cnmb. 
COUPE.  (1)  A  basket.    ElUs,  iii.  133. 

(2)  A  cup ;  a  vat,    {J.-N) 

Of  hyt  eowpo  heserryd  hym  on  a  day, 
In  the  knyghtys  chaumbur  he  laye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  38,  f.  I't?. 

(3)  A  coop  for  poultry. 

(4)  A  piece  cut  off.    Mifuheu,    Also,  to  cut  with 
a  sword  or  knife. 

(5)  To  blame.    (J.-S.) 
COUPE-GORGB.    A  cut-throat.    {A.-N.) 
COUPING.    An  onset ;  an  encounter. 
COUPIS.    Coping. 

COUPLING.    A  junction.     North, 
COUPRAISE.    A  lever.    North. 
COURAGE.     Heart.     {A.-N.)     Also,  to  em- 
bolden or  encourage. 
COURAKE.    Cauliculus,  &of. 
COURBE.    Curved ;  bent. 

HireneftKe  isschorte,  hire  schuldris  courbe. 
That  my5te  a  mannis  luste  dcstourbe. 

Cower,  MS,  Soc  jintiq.  134,  f.  4&. 


COURBULY.    Tanned  leather.     {A.-N.) 
COURBYNG.    Strengthening  a  vessel  by  bam; 

or  hoops. 
COURCHEF.    A  kind  of  cap. 

Her  etmrehefi  were  curioua, 
Hir  face  gay  and  graqrous. 

if&  Uneoln  A.  1. 17*  t,  133 

COURDEL.    A  small  cord.    Salop. 
COURE.  (1)  Heart ;  courage.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  To  crouch  down.  {A.-N.)  Often  applied  to 
a  brooding  hen.  See  Florio,  p.  129  ;  Wright  a 
Pol.  Songs,  p.  157  ;  Morte  d* Arthur,  ii.  195. 
"  The  kyng  eoueria  the  cragge,"  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  L  e.  creeps  up  it. 

COURL.    To  rumble.    North. 

COURSER-MAN.    A  groom. 

COURT.  The  principal  house  in  a  village.  Also, 
a  yard  to  a  house,  which  is  also  called  a 
eourtam, 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  A  moveable  sideboard, 
generally  covered  with  plate,  and  in  fact  used 
solely  for  that  purpose,  without  drawers. 

COURT-DISH.  A  kind  of  drinking-cup  so  called. 
Gifford  sadly  blunders  on  the  word  in  his  ed. 
of  Jonson,  v.  380. 

COURTELAGE.  Agarden,or  court-yard.  (.^.-A') 

COURTEPY.  A  short  cloak  of  coarse  cloth. 
(A.'N.)    CourtbieM,  Skelton,  ii.  420. 

COURT-FOLD.   A  farm-yard.     Wore. 

COURT-HOLY-WATER.  Insincere  complimen- 
tary language.  *'  To  fiU  one  with  hopes  or 
court-holy-vpater,"  Florio,  p.  215.  See  Cot- 
grave  in  V.  Court  f  Eau. 

COURTINE.  A  curtam.  Also,  to  hide  behind 
a  curtain. 

COURTING-CARDS.  Court  cards. 

COURT-KEEPER.  The  master  at  a  game  of 
racket,  or  ball. 

COURT-LAX.   Acurtle-ax. 

COURT-LODGE.   A  manor-house.    Kent, 

COURT-MAN.    A  courtier.    {A..N,) 

COURT-NOLL.  A  contemptuous  or  familiar 
name  for  a  courtier.  See  Brit.  Bibl.  L  108 ; 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  p.  42  ;  Pecle,  iii  86. 

COURT-OF-GUARD.  The  place  where  the 
guard  musters. 

COURT-OF-LODGINGS.  The  principal  quad- 
rangle in  a  palace  or  large  house. 

COURT-ROLLER.  The  writer  or  keeper  of  the 
rolls  of  a  court  of  law. 

COURTSHIP.    Courtly  behaviour. 

COUSE.  To  change  the  teeth.  Warw.  For- 
merly, to  exchange  anything,  as  m  the  Reliq 
Antiq.  ii.  281. 

COUSIN.  A  kinsman.  (Fr.)  Often  a  famiUar 
mode  of  address  to  a  friend.  Cousin  Betty, 
or  Cousin  Tom,  a  bedlamite  beggar;  now  ap. 
plied  to  a  mad  woman  or  man. 

COUTELAS.    A  cutlass.     (Fr.) 

COUTER.    A  plough-coulter.     North, 

COUTERE.    A  piece  of  armour  which  covered 
the  elbow. 
Bristes  the  rercbrac<»  with  the  bronde  ryche. 
Kervcs  of  at  the  eoutere  with  the  dene  egge. 

Morto  Arthuro,  MS.  LincaAi.  L  8k 
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COUTHE.  (1)  To  make  known,  discover,  pub- 
liih.    (A,.S.)  ^ 

That  it  be  eouttu  h«re  alle  opinly 
To  wite  in  soch  whether  1  In  chastity 
Have  ledde  my  lyf  of  herte  faythfuUy. 

/«x   .  ^  ,  ,  I^fdgate,  MS.  Soc  Anttq,  134,  f.  7. 

(2)  AffiOjle ;  kind.    (A..S.) 

(3)  A  cold.     Norlh. 

(4)  Could,  part,  past 
COUTHER.    To  comfort.    North. 
COUTHLY.    Familiarity. 

CX)UVER.    A  domestic  connected  with  a  court 

kitchen.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  331. 
COUWB.    Cold.    Heame. 
COUWEE.    "  Ryme  conw^/'  vertua  eaudaii, 

common  final  rhyme. 
COVANDE.   A  covenant.    {ji..N.) 
Tharc  salle  he  le  me  at  hyt  wylle, 
Thjne  eovandu  for  to  fUiille. 

*».  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  llfc 

COVART.    Secret     (ji.^N.) 

COVAYTE.    Tocovet;  todemre.    (J.-N.) 

In  Crista  thou  eovayte  thi  solace. 

Hie  lufe  chaunge  thi  chere. 

MS,  Lfocoto  A.  1.  17.  f.  8S9. 

COVE.  (1)  A  cavern,  or  cave.    Also,  a  small 
harbour  for  boats. 

(2)  A  lean-to,  or  low  building  with  a  shelving 
roof. 

COVEITISE.    Covctousness. 
COVEL.    A  kind  of  coat    {Belg,) 
COVENABLE.    Convenient ;  suitable.    Some- 
times equivalent  to  needfuL 
COVENAWNT.    Faithful    Jiitwn. 
COVENT.    A  convent.    (^.-^.)     A  covenant, 

agreement,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
CO\^RAUNCB.    Recovery.     (A,^N.) 
COVERCHIEF.    A  head-cloth.    (J..N,) 
COTERCLE.    Apot-Ud.    (A,'N,) 
COVERS.    To  recover.    {A..N,)    To  regain, 

MS.  Morte  Arthure ;  Rel.  Ant.  ii.  86. 
Whan  Tryamowre  was  hole  and  townde. 
And  cvwredc  of  hys  grevus  wounde. 

MS.  Omtab,  Pf.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 
With  myrthe  and  game  them  betwene 
Tr  «en^  httr  of  hur  care.  MS.  JtM.  f.  8B. 

COVERLYGHT.      A  coverlet    Hae  tupeUex 

iUii  e$t  tuperhii  indumentum  leeti,  Anglice  a 

covcrlyght,  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i  f.  13.     Co- 

terfyte,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  133. 
COVERNOUR.  A  governor. 
COVER-PAN.    A  pan  with  a  cover  used  in  the 

pantry. 
COVERT.  (1)  A  kind  of  lace  described  in  MS. 

HarL2320,f.  59. 
(2)Sccrc8y.  {A.'N.)  Also  an  a^j.    Sometimes, 

covered. 
{^)  A  covering,     (ov.  M^st.    Also,  a  cover  for 

game. 

COVERT-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  close  upon 

the  sarcels  of  a  hawk. 
COVERTINE.     A  covering. 
COVERTURE.    A  covering. 

jlf  he  erer  thynke  his  bargayn  to  aeheTe, 

He  owith  for  to  kepe  hym  under  the  eovm-ttu^ 

Of  tiowthe  and  of  connyng,  this  I  yow  ensure. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  i.6,t.  1«I. 
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COVE  RYE.    To  take  care  of.      (^..M\ 
COVETISE.    Covctousness.    (J.-iV.) 
COVEY.  (1)  To  sit  or  hatch. 

(2)  A  cover  for  game. 

(3)  A  close  room ;  a  pantry.  See  Davies*  Andent 
Rites,  pp.  126,  142. 

CO  VINE.  Intrigue;  fraud;  deceit;  a  secret 
contnvance ;  art.  In  law,  a  deceitful  compact 
between  two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third 
party.  Also  a  verb,  to  deceive.  Covin&che, 
deceitfully,  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  32. 
And  aile  that  are  of  here  ewtyn, 
AUe  she  bryngeth  to  helle  peyn. 

^    ,    ^  MS,HarL  170Z,f.flP. 

And  thus  by  tity^ta  and  by  eovine, 
Aroe  thedertheand  the  famyne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  Uflk 
Por  yirthott  be  olTsoche  ewyru. 
To  gete  o(f  iove  by  ravyne. 
Thy  lust  yt  may  the  failethui. 
As  yt  fylle  to  Tereus. 

^   ^  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 9,  t  A 

And  whaniie  they  be  eov^ntd. 

They  fkynea  for  to  make  a  peea. 

MS.  Soe,  Antlq  134.  f.  tf, 

COW.  (1)  The  moveable  wooden  top  of  a  malt- 
kin,  hop-house»  &c 

(2)  To  frighten.  South.  Shakespeare  has  coii;itA, 
timid.    Also  a  substantive. 

(3)  To  scrape.     Craven. 
COW-BABY.    A  coward.    Somerwt. 
COW-BERRIES.    Red  whortle-bcrries. 
COW-BLAKES.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fueL 

Var.  dial 

COW-CAI.F.    A  female  calf. 

COW-CAP.    A  metal  knob  put  on  the  tip  of  a 

cow's  horn.     West. 
COWCHER,    A  book  in  which  the  transactions 

of  a  corporation  were  registered.    See  Le- 

landi  Itin.  iv.  182. 

COW-CLAP.  Cow-dung.  Ow-cAi/fffi^,  spread- 
ing manure  on  the  fields. 

COW-CUMBER.  A  cucumber.  Var.  dial  This 
form  occurs  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

COW-DAISY.    Same  as  eow^plat,  a.  v. 

S?^P^-  (^>  ^  P^«^'  ^'  Kobbet  of  meat 

(2 )  Obstinate ;  unmanageable.     fVett. 

(3)  Could. 
COWDEL.    Caudle. 

COWDY.  (1)  A  small  cow.    North. 

(2)  Pert ;  frolicsome.     North. 

COWED.    Cowardly;  timid.     North.    A  cow 

without  horns  is  called  cowed. 
COWEY.     Club-footed.    North. 
COW-FAT.    The  red  valerian. 
COWFLOP.    The  foxglove.    Devon. 
COW-FOOTED.    Club-footed.    North. 
COWGELL.    A  cudgel.    Huioet. 
COW-GRIPE.    A  gutter  in  a  cow-staU  to  cnrir 

off  the  filth.  ' 

COW-GROUND.    Cow-pasture.    Gloue. 
COW-HERD.    A  cow-keeper. 
COW-JOCKEY.    A  beast-dealer.    North. 
COWK.  (1)  A  cow's  hoof.    Devon. 
(2)  To  strain  to  vomit    North.     Also  pg. 
nounccd  cowken  and  cowker. 
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COWL.  (1)  To  cower  down.    North, 

2)  See  Caul  and  ('010. 

3)  A  poultry  coop.     Pr,  Parv. 
COW-LADY.    The  lady-bird. 

A  paire  of  buikiiu  they  did  bring 
Of  the  eow4ad^«*  oorall  wing. 

Mutarum  JMUim,  16S6. 

COWLAY.    A  meadow  for  cows. 

COWLICK.    Astifftnftofhaironacow.  Also 

the  same  as  cayUek,  q.  y. 
COWLSTAFF.    A  staff  used  for  carrying  a  tub 

or  basket  that  has  two  ears.  See  Lambarde's 

Perambulation,  p.  367 ;  Strutt,  ii.  201. 
COWLTES.    QuUto.     Mapes.p.  334. 
COW-MIG.    The  drainage  of  a  cow-house  or 

dung-hill.     North, 
COW-MUMBLE.    The  cow-parsnip. 
COWNCE.    Counsel 

COWNDER.    Confusion ;  trouble.    North. 
COWOD.    Cold.     Tundale. 
COW-PAR.    A  straw-yard.    Noff, 
COWPIN.    The  last  word.    North. 
COW-PLAT.    A  circle  of  cow-dung. 
COW-PRISE.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
COW-QUAKE.    Common  spnrry.    East, 
CO  WRING.    A  term  in  falconry,  when  young 

hawks  quiver  and  shake  then:  wings,  in  token 

of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 
COWS.     Slime  ore.    North. 
COWS-AND-CALVES.    See  Bulb-and-eowf. 
COWSE.  To  chase  animals.  Also,  to  walk  about 

idly.     West, 


merrily  and  fantastl- 


Forby  has  eoxy-roxy^ 

cally  tipsy. 
COXON.    A  cockswain. 

COY.  (1)  A  decoy.    Aluo,  to  decoy.  I 

(2)  A  coop  for  lobsters.    East, 
COYE.  (1)  To  quiet ;  to  soothe.    {A.-N.) 
(2)  To  move,  or  stir  in  anything.  ' 

COYEA.    Quoth  you.     Yorksh. 
COYLLE.    AcoaL 
COYNFAYTES.    ComfiU. 
COYNTELICHE.    Cunningly. 
COYSE.    Body.   {A.-N.) 

And  priTdy,  without*  noyM, 
He  bryngeth  chit  foule  gret  eoyw. 

Gmmt,  MS.  Snc  Antiq.  \U,  f.  Ifll 

COYSELL.    A  consul,  or  judge.    {A.-N.) 
COYTES.    Quoits. 
COYVE.    A  coif. 

COZE.    To  converse  with  eamestlj  and  fami- 
liarly.   South. 
.CRA.    A  crow.    East. 
J  ^RAB.  (1)  An  iron  trivet  to  set  over  a  fire.  Chesh.,^^^ 

ii  "^2^  ADOtato)apple.    Lane,       ■  — —I 

'    (3)  To  break,  or  bruise.     North. 


CRABAT.    A  gorget,  or  riding-band. 

says,  a  cravat. 
CRABBAT.    Handsome ;  comely. 
CRABBUN.    A  dunghill  fowl 
CRABE.    To  fight  one  with  another. 

in  falconry. 
CRABER.    The  water-rat 


Nares 


A  term 


See  p. 


rCRAB-LANTHORN.    An  apple-jack. 
I     73.    Also,  a  cross,  fDrward  child. 
COWSHARD.     Cow-dung.    Called  also  cmo- R CRAB-VERJUICE.    Vinegar  made  from  ciabs. 
ff  Aam,  eowseamt  and  coim^-easings.   See  Coo-  U     Sometimes,  the  juice  itself, 
per  in  v.  Scarabaus;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bouse;  I  CRAB-WINDLASS.    A  windlass  used  on  the 
Gosson's  Schoole  of  Abuse,   1579;  Nash's  L   deck  of  a  banre. 


Pierce  PenUesse,   1592;  Dekker's  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  31. 

Hartfllet,  they  lay,  are  bred  out  of  the  dung  of 
the  deetf  as  beetles  are  out  of  eow*Kom«. 

Aubrt^t  WiUst  Ro^al  Soe,  M8,  p.  168. 

COWSHUT.    A  wood-pigeon.    North, 
COW-STRIPLINGS.  CowsUps.  iVbrM.  Brockett 

has  cow^tropple,    A  eowstrople  in  the  month 

of  January,  1632,  was  considered  sufiiciently 

curious  to  be  presented  as  a  new-year's  gift. 

See  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  21. 
COWT.    A  colt.     Par,  dial. 
COWTHERED.    Recovered.    North. 
COWTHWORT.    The  motherwort. 
COW-TIB.  A  strong  rope  which  holds  the  cow's 

hind  legs  while  milking. 
COW-TONGUED.     Having  a  tongue  smooth 

one  way  and  rough  the  other,  like  a  cow. 

Hence  applied  to  one  who  gives  fair  or  foul 

language  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 
COW-WHEAT.  The  horse-fiower. 
COWJB.    A  cough. 

COX.  Same  as  Cokes,  q.  v.  Hence  cox-comb, 
the  top  of  a  fool's  cap,  which  was  terminated 
vrith  a  cock's  head  and  comb.  Coxcomb  was 
applied  also  to  the  cap  and  head  of  a  fool. 
Coxe  is  apparently  an  adjective  in  Hawkins, 
i.  236,  unless  the  article  is  supplied,  as  in 
Dodsley.     Coxy,  conceited,  in  Warwickshire. 


CRACCHE.    To  scratch.    {A,'S.) 
CRACHED.    Infirm;  broken.    {Fr.)     Crathy 

still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
ORACHES.    The  herb  chickweed. 
CRACHYNGE.    CracUng. 
CRACK.  (1)  A  boast.    Also  a  verb.  Sometimes, 

to  challenge. 

(2)  To  converse.     Norf.    Also,  chat,  conversa- 
tion, news. 

(3)  Chief;  excellent    In  early  plays,  an  arch, 
lively  boy. 

(4)  To  restrain.    North. 

(5)  To  curdle.     Craven, 

(6)  "  In  a  crack,"  immediately. 

(7)  A  blow  or  stroke.     Also  a  verb,  to  strike  or 
throw. 

(8)  Crepitus  ventris.    North 

(9)  A  charge  for  a  cannon. 

(10)  To  creak.     Palsgrave, 

(11)  A  prostitute.     North, 
CRACK-BRAINED.     FUghty.     Var,  dial 
CRACKED.     Cloven.      Cracked-piece,  a  girl 

who  is  no  longer  a  virgin.  She  was  then  said 
to  be  cracked  in  the  ring.  This  latter  expres- 
sion was  originally  applied  to  a  coin  which 
was  cracked  beyond  the  circle  containing  the 
inscription,  and  then  considered  no  longer 
current ;  but  it  is  used  metaphorically  in  a  va- 
ricty  of  ways. 
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CBACKEL.    A  cricket.     North. 

CRACKER.  A  small  baking  dish ;  a  small  water- 
biscuit  ;  a  piece  of  glass  shaped  like  a  pear. 
North. 

CRACKET.     A  low  stool.     North. 

CKACKFART.    A  foolish  boaster. 

CRACKHALTER.  A  mischievous  boy.  Shake- 
speare  has  the  term  erack-hemp. 

CRACKING-WHOLE.    A  sUckenslide. 

CRACKLE.     Pork  crackUng. 

CRACKLINGS.  Crisp  cakes.  Sujuex.  More 
usually  called  cracknela.  See  Elyot,  in  v.  Col- 
lyra. 

CRACKMAN.    A  hedge. 

CR.\CKOWES.     Long  pointed   shoes,  turned  l 
up  in  a  curve.    Perhaps  so  called  from  Cracowljk'RAME.  {\)  To  bend.    Layic, 
in  Poland.      "With  her  longe  craifrotri»,'^  *(2)  To  join,  or  mend.    North. 


CRAKERS.    Choice  English  soldiers  m  France 

temp.  Henry  VIII.     Blount. 
CRAKIT.     Cracked.     (^.-A^) 
CRALLIT.     Engraven. 
CRAM.  (1)  To  teU  falsehoods. 

(2)  A  lump  of  food.     North. 

(3)  To  tumble  or  disarrange.     Line. 
C  RAMBLE.     To  hobble,  or  creep.     North. 
CRAMBLES.    Large  boughs  of  trees. 
CRAMBLY.    Lame.    North. 
CRAMBO.    A  diversion  in  which  one  gives  a 

word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme.  If  the 
same  word  is  repeated,  a  forfeit  is  demanded, 
which  is  called  a  crambo.  It  was  also  a  term 
in  drinking,  as  appears  from  Dekker. 


Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  41. 
CRACKROPE.    A  fellow  likely  to  be  hung.    A 

term  of  contempt. 
CRACOKE.    Refuse  of  tallow.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRACONUM.     Same  as  cracokef  q.  v. 
CRACUS.     A  kind  of  tobacco. 
CRADDANTLY.     Cowardly.    North. 
CRADDINS.    Mischievous  tricks.     North. 
CRADEL.     Some  part  of  clothing  mentioned  in 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  Ill ;  corresponding 

perhaps  to  the  crattUa.     See  Ducange,  in  v. 
CRADLE-SCYTHE.    A  scythe  provided  with  a 

frame  to  lay  the  com  smooth  in  cutting. 
CRAFF.     A  sparrow.     Cumb. 
CRAFFLE.    To  hobble.     Derby th. 
CRAFTE.    To  deal  craftily,  or  cunningly.  Palt- 

CRAFTESMAN.    A  man  of  skill.    (^.-5.) 
CRAFTIMAN.    An  artificer.    (j4.-S.) 
CRAFTLY.     Knowingly ;  prudently.     (J.-S.) 
CRAFTY.    SUlfully  made.    (^.-5.) 
CRAG.  (I)  The  craw.    East. 

(2)  A  deposit  of  fossil  sea-shells,  found  in  the 
Eastern  counties. 

(3)  The  neck,  or  throat.    See  Optick  Glasse  of 
Hamors,  1639,  p.  135  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  95. 

(4)  A  small  beer  vessel. 

CRAIER.    A  kind  of  small  ship.    See  Hall, 
Hen.  IV.  f.  18 ;  Harrison,  p.  201 ;  Holinshed, 
Hiat  EngL  L  155;  Hist.  Soot.  p.  120;  Arch. 
zL  162 ;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  42. 
Be  thanoe  cogge  appome  cngge,  kraifert  and  other. 
Marie  Jrthure,  MS.  Lintoln,  f.91. 

CRAISEY.    The  butter-cup.     WiUt. 
CRAITH.    A  scar.     We»t. 
CRAKANE.    The  refuse  of  tallow. 
CRAKE.  (1)  A  crow.     North. 

(2)  To  crack ;  to  break.    {A.-N.) 

(3)  To  quaver  hoarsely  in  singing.    {A.'S.) 

(4)  To  brag,  or  boast. 

(5)  To  speadk,  or  divulge.    Wett.  Also,  to  shout 
or  cry. 

r6)  The  land-rail.    Etut. 

(7)  To  creak. 

CRAKE-BERRIES.    Crow-berries.    North. 

CRAKE-FEET.     The  orchis.     North. 

CRAKE-NEEDLES.    Shepherds'-needles. 

CRAKER.  (1)  A  boaster. 

(2)  A  child's  rattle.    East. 


CRAMER.    A  tinker.    North. 

CRAM  ME  LY.    Awkwardly.    North. 

CRAMMOCK.    To  hobble.     Yorksh. 

CRAMOSIN.     Crimson.    {^A.-N.) 

CRAMP-BONE.  The  patella  of  a  sheep,  con- 
sidered a  charm  for  the  cramp. 

CRAMPER.    A  cramp-iron. 

CRAMPISH.    To  contract  violently.    {A.-N.) 

CRAM  PLED.    Stiff  in  the  joinU. 

CRAMPON.  The  border  of  gold  which  keeps  a 
stone  in  a  ring. 

CRAMP-RING.  A  ring  consecrated  on  Good 
Friday,  and  believed  to  be  efilcacious  for  pre- 
venting the  cramp. 

CRAMP-RINGS.    Fetters.    Harmon. 

CRAMSINE.    To  scratch ;  to  claw. 

CRANCH.    To  grind  between  the  teeth;  to 
crush  any  gritty  substance. 
Here  doe  I  meane  to  eraneht  to  munch,  to  Mte. 

HeiftMtod't  noyall  King.  aig.  D.  Itt. 

CRANE.    Thecrini^rc.    HalL 

CRANE-GUTTED.    Very  thin.   East. 

CRANET.  (1)  Small  criui^re.  See  Hall,  Henry 
IV.  f.  12 ;  Meyrick,  ii.  258. 

(2)  A  small  red  worm.     Cumb. 

CRANGLE.    To  waddle.     North. 

CRANION.  (1)  The  skull.    Percy. 

(2)  Small ;  spider-like.    Jonson. 

CRANK.  (1)  Brisk;  jolly ;  merry. 

(2)  A  vessel  over-masted. 

(3^  An  impostor.    Burton. 

(4)  To  mark  cross- ways  on  bread>and  butter  to 
please  a  child.    Keut, 

(5)  To  creak.     North. 

(6)  To  wind,  as  a  river.  Sha>  Also,  the  bend 
of  a  river. 

C!^  A  reel  for  winding  threat.     Prompt,  Parv. 
(8)  The  wheel  of  a  well  to  draw  water  with.  Ibid. 
CRANKIES.    Pitmen.     North. 
CRANKLE.    Weak;  shattered.     North. 
CRANKS.  (1)  A  toaster.     North. 

(2)  Pains ;  aches.     Craven. 

(3)  Offices.    South. 

CRANKY.  (1)  Merry;  cheerful.  Sometim*^ 
ailing,  sickly ;  but  crank  is  always  used  in  the 
other  sense,  and  the  assertion  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
p.  92,  that  it  "  usually  sig».ifies  sickly  or  fee- 
ble/' is  quite  a  mistake. 

(2)  Chequered.     North. 
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CB  ANNT.    Quick ;  giddy ;  thoughtless. 
CRANTS.    Garlands.     Shak, 
CRANY.    A  crumb.     Devon, 
CRAP.  (1)  A  bunch,  or  cluster.    JFeti. 
[2)  To  snap ;  to  crack.     SomerteL 
[3 1.  Darnel ;  buck-wheat. 
[4;  A  coarse  part  of  beef  joining  the  ribs.    For. 
diaL 

ib)  The  back  part  of  the  neck. 
6)  Dregs  of  beer  or  ale. 

'7)  Money.    North, 

r8i  Assurance.    Wiltf. 

[9)  Crept.     North. 

CRAPAUTE.    The  toad-stone.  (Pr.)  Crapot^, 
MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48. 

CRAPER.    A  rope.    (A.-N.) 

CRAP.FULL.    Quite  full.    Devon. 

CRAPLE.    A  claw.    Spenter. 

CRA  PON.    A  loadstone.    {J..N.) 

CRAPPELY.    Lame ;  shaky.    lAne. 

CRAPPING.    Gathering  crops.    Wett. 

CRAPPINS.    Where  the  coal  crops  out.  Sakp. 

CRAPPY.    To  snap.     Somenet. 

CRAPS.  (1)  The  refuse  of  hog's  lard  burnt  be- 
fore a  fire.    North. 

(2)  Chaif  of  com.    Weat.    Apparently  the  same 
as  ertppe,  Pr.  Panr.  p.  100. 

CRAPSICK.  Sick  firom  over-eating  or  drinking. 

South. 
CRARE.    See  Crater. 
CHASED.    Broken;  weakened.    (ji-N.) 
CRASEDEST.    Most  crazy. 
CRASH.  (1)  To  crush,  or  gnnd. 

i2^  A  feast ;  an  entertainment. 
3)  To  be  merry.    North. 
CRASHING-CHETES.    The  teeth. 
CRASK.   Fat ;  lusty ;  in  good  health  and  spirits ; 

hearty. 
CRASKE.    To  crash.    Pr.  Parv. 

/CRASPIC.    A  whale,  or  grampus. 
CRASSANTLY.    Cowardly.    Che9h.ijt 
CRASSE.    Thick  ;fiit     HaU.  ^^ 

CRASSECHE.    To  split,  or  crack. 
CRATCH.  (1)  A  rack  of  any  kind;  a  manger; 

a  cradle. 
(2^  To  eat    Salop. 

(3)  A  pannier.    Derbyeh.   Also,  a  kind  of  hand- 
barrow  ;  a  wooden  frame  used  in  husbandry. 

[4^  A  wooden  dish.    Yorith, 

^5 1  A  clothes  pole.    Suitex. 

r6)  Warts  on  animals.    North.* 

7)  To  daw,  or  scratch. 
CRATCHINGLY.    Feeble;  weak.     North. 
CRATE.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.    North.   Gene- 

rally  used  for  crockery. 
f2)  An  old  woman.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  201. 
Ritson  misreads  tratein  Anc.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  77. 
CRATE-MEN.     Itinerant  venders  of  earthen- 

wire.    Sta^. 
CRATHAYN.    A  craven ;  a  coward. 
CRATHER.    A  kind  of  scythe. 
CRATTLE.    A  crumb.    North. 
CRAUCHE.    The  refuse  of  tallow. 
CRAUP.    Crept.    Weet. 
CRAVAISE.    The  cray-fish.     (A.^N.) 
CRAVANT.    Craven  •  cowardly. 


CRAYAS.    Acrevioe.    Pr.Parv. 

CRAVAUNDE.    Coward.    (^.-iV.) 

CRAVE.  (1)  To  claim  money.    North. 

(2)  A  chink,  or  cleft    Pr.  Parv. 

CRAVEL.    A  mantel-piece.     Weet. 

CRAW.  (1)  The  bosom;  the  crop  of  a  bird. 

f''ar.  dioL 
(2)  A  crow.    North.   Properly,  a  rook.    Sez 

Ling.  Diet  1549. 
CRAW-BUCKLES.    Shirt-buckles.    Bed». 
CRAW-FEET.    The  wild  hyacinth. 
CRAWK.  (1)  Stubble.    Also,  a  faggot 
(2)  The  reftise  of  tallow.    Pr.  Parv. 
CRAWL.    To  abound.    North. 
CRAWLEY-MAWLEY.    In  a  weak  and  ailing 

state ;  unwelL     Norf, 
CRAWLY-WHOPPER.    A  black-beetle. 
CRAWPARSED.  Hog-breeched.     North. 
CRAWSE.     JoUy;  brisk.     Yori$h. 
CRAY.  (1)  See  Vraier. 

(2)  A  disease  in  hawks,  proceeding  from  o» 
and  bad  diet 

(3)  A  kind  of  gum. 

CRAYNE.    A  chink,  or  cleft    Pr.  Part. 
CRAYZE.    A  wUd  fellow. 
CRAZE.    To  crack.    Devon. 
CRAZED.    FooUsh ;  insane.     Var.  dioL 
CRAZEY.    Crow's  foot    South. 
CRAZIES.     Aches;  pains.     North. 
CRAZLED.    Congealed.     Yorkth. 
CRAZY.    Infirm ;  dilapidated. 
CRAZZILD.    Coals  caked  together. 
CREABLE.    Capable  of  being  created. 
CREACHY.    Same  as  crazy^  q.  v. 
CREAG.    The  game  of  ninepins. 
CREAGHT.    A  drove  of  cattle. 
CREAK.  (1)  A  wicker  basket 
(2)  **  To  cry  creak,"  to  be  afraid,  to  desist  from 

any  project 
(3;  A  hook.     Yorkth. 

(4)  A  land  .rail.    North. 

CREAM.  (1)  To  squeeze,  or  press.    Weet. 

(2)  To  froth,  or  curdle.    North. 

(3^  A  cold  shivering.     Somenet. 

(4)  The  holy  anointing  oil. 

CREAMER.    One  who  has  a  stall  in  a  market 

or  fair. 
CREAMFACED.    Pale.     South. 
CREAM-WATER.    Water  with  a  kind  of  ofl  or 

scum  upon  it. 
CREAMY.    Chillv.     Devon. 
CREANCE.  (I)  Faith ;  belief.     {A.-N.) 
This  roayden  Uujte  the  ertanrt 
Unto  thb  wyf  wo  perfltly. 

Gower,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  9S. 

(2)  Credit ;  payment     (A.-N) 

And  with  hU  prcryous  bloode  he  wroote  the  billc 
Upon  the  croMe,  as  general  acquytaunoe 
To  every  penytent  in  ful  ereaunee. 

Rom.  c/thti  Monk,  Sten  CoUeg*  M& 

(3)  To  borrow  money.     (A.-N.) 

(4)  The  string  with  which  a  hawk  is  secur^L 
CREANT.     Recreant;  craven. 

CREAS.    The  measles.     Yorkeh. 
CREASE.  (1)  A  curved  tile.     We$t. 
(2)  The  top  of  a  horse's  neck. 
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l4^(3)  Loving ;  fond.     Lane,  ^jit^ 
^'  (4)  A  split,  or  rent.     EomU 

(5)  To  incresae.     Devon. 

CREATE.     Created.    (Ia/.^ 

CREATURE.  (1)  The  Creator. 

(2)  A  poor  miserable  person. 
CREAUK.    A  crooked  stick.    Nwih. 
CREAUNCER.    A  creditor.     (^.-iV.) 
CREAUNSER.    A  tutor.    SktUan. 
CREAUNT.     Believing.     (^.-AT.) 
CREBULLE.    A  cripple.    (^.-iV:) 
CRECH.    A  cratch.    North, 
CREDANS.     Credit ;  reputation. 
CREDENT.    Credible.    Shah. 
CREDILLB.    A  cradle,    //mtm. 
CREE.  (1)  To  seethe.    Nwrih. 

(2^  To  pound,  or  bruise.    NortK 

(3)  A  hut  or  sty.     Cumb. 
CREECH.    To  scream.    Somartet 
CREED.    Hard.     Yorksh. 
CREEK.    A  servant.    Suffolk. 
CREEL.  (1)  A  vvlcker  basket.    North. 
{2)  A  batcher's  stool.    North. 

(3)  A  vrooden  frame  for  oak-cakes. 
jad^RSEM.  (1)  To  convey  slUy.     CAetA.^ 
''  (2)  To  pour  out    North.  ^^ 

CRBEN.    To  pine.    Devon. 

CREBNT.    Small;  diminutive.     WWtn. 

CREEP.  (1)  To  raise,  or  hoist  up. 

(2)  A  ridge  of  land. 

CREBPBR.  (1)  A  louse.     For.  dial 

(2)  A  small  stooL    North. 

CREEPERS.  (1)  Small  low  irons  in  a  grate  oe 
tweea  the  andirons. 

(2)  A  nervous  fidget     Var.  diaL 

(3)  Lovr  pattens.    Norf. 

(4)  Grapnels.    Ea»t. 
CREBP-HEDGB.    A  vagrant.    Eoit. 
CRBBPINS.    A  beating.     Craven. 
CREBPLE.  (1)  A  cripple. 

(2)  To  squeeze ;  to  compress.    Eoit. 
CRBBZB.    Squeamish.     JFeat. 
CRBIL.    A  dwarfish  man.    North. 
CREILED.    Speckled ;  variegated.     Otmb. 
CREKB.  (1)  A  crane.    (^.-N.) 
(2)  A  buket.    Pr.  Parv. 
CREKTNB.    To  duck,  as  hens.    Pr.  Parv. 
CREMB.    Chrism ;  ointment. 
CREMESTN.    Crimson  velvet. 
CRENELLE.    A  loophole  in  a  fortress. 

times,  a  battlement. 
CRENSBYN.    Crimson.    {A.-N.) 
CREOPEN.    To  creep ;  to  crawL 
CREPEMOUS.    A  term  of  endearment. 

grave's  Acolastus,  1540.    Still  in  use. 
CREPIL.    A  cripple.    {A.-S.) 
CKEPINB.    Fringe  worn  with  a  French  hood ; 

the  eretpme,   or  golden  net-caul.  Planch^, 

p.  117. 
CREPPID.    Crept.   {A.-S.) 
CRESCIVE.    Increasing  in  power. 
CRESCLOTH.    Fine  linen  cloth. 
CRESB.  To  increase.  (A.-N.) 
CKESMEDE.    Christened.    {j.-N.) 
CBESOLITB.  Crystal 
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CRESSAWNTE.  A  crescent ;  an  ornament  for 
a  woman's  neck. 

CRESSE.  A  rush.  "  I  cownt  hym  noghte  at  a 
cresae"  Lincoln  MS. 

CRESSET.  An  open  lamp,  suspended  on  pivots 
in  a  kind  of  fork,  and  carried  upon  a  pole, 
formerly  much  used  in  nocturnal  processions. 
The  light  was  a  wreathed  rope  smeared  with 
pitch  or  rosin  stuck  on  a  pin  in  the  centre  of 
the  bowl.  The  cresset  was  sometimes  a  hoU 
low  pan  filled  with  combustibles,  and,  indeed, 
any  hollow  vessel  employed  for  holding  a  light 
was  so  called. 

CREST.  (1)  Increase.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  In  architecture,  a  term  for  any  ornament*, 
upper  finishing. 

I  le  cutcls,  I  M  eke  high  towret* 
Wallee  of  atone  erMtpd  and  bataylled. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  IS. 

(3)  The  top  of  anything ;  the  ridge  of  a  hill  or 
bank ;  a  balk. 

(4)  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's  neck. 
CREST-TILES.     Tiles  used  for  covering  the 

ridge  of  a  roof. 
CRETE.    A  kind  of  sweet  vrine.      **  Creticke 
wine,"  Topseirs  BeasU,  p.  276. 
Thane  darett  and  cr««ri«  clergyally  rennene. 

Marte  ArtHwrt,  MS.  Lineolnt  t.  fii 

CRETOYNB.    A  sweet  sauce.  {A.'N.) 

CREUDEN.    Cried ;  roared,  pL 

CREUSE.  A  cup.   (^.-A^.) 

CREVASSE.   A  chink  or  crevice.   {A.-N.)  Ore- 

veeeeZf  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  15 ;   Creteye, 

MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  7. 
CREVET.    A  cruet.  Eiut. 
CREVIL.    The  head.   {A.-N.) 
CREVIN.    A  crack,  or  crevice.     North. 
CREVISE.    A  cray.fish.    (Fr.)    Sometimes,  t 

lobster,  as  in  MS.  Arund.  249. 
CREW.    A  coop.    Salop. 
CREWDLE.    To  crouch  together.    North. 

REWDLING.    A  slow  mover.     Cheeh.  ^M=. 
CREWDS.    The  measles.     North.  '' 

CREWEL.  (1)  A  cowslip.     Somertet. 
(3)  Fine  worsted,  formerly  much  in  use  foi 

fringe,  garters,  &c. 
CREWNTING.    Grumbling.    Exmoor. 
CREW-YARD.    A  farm-yard.     Lute. 
CREYSEDE.    Crossed.    Hear^. 
CREYSERY.    A  crusade.    {A..N.) 
CRIANDE.    Crying.     {A.-N) 
CRIB.  (1)  A  child's  bed.    Var.  dioL 
A  lock-up  house.   Salop. 
A  rack  or  manger.    Var.  dial    Also,  a  fold 

for  cattle. 
CRIB-BITER.      A  horse   that  draws  in  his 

breath,  and  bites  his  manger. 

CRIBBLE.  (1)  A  finer  sort  of  bran.  CrihO-breda, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  9.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  BottrgeoU, 

(2)  A  corn-sieve.     Holly  band. 

CRICK.    The  gafile  of  a  cross-bow. 

CRICKER.  A  collier's  horse.  Also,  a  mai 
that  carries  heavy  loads  on  a  horse.    JFett. 

CRICKET,  (n  A  low  stool. 

(2)  Said  of  a  terret,  maria  appttena. 
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CRICXET-A-WICKBT.  Merry ;  also,  to  jog 
up  and  down. 

CRICKLE.    To  bend ;  to  itoop.    rar,dM^ 

CRICKS.    Dry  hedgewood.     Wett 

CRIED-UP.    Mnch  praised.     For.  dial 

ORIEL.    A  kind  of  heron. 

CRIEYNGES.    Prayers.     Weber. 

CRIO.  A  wooden  mallet.  North,  Also  a  verb, 
to  beat. 

CRIINDE.    Crying.    Rob.  Gbme. 

CRIKKET.    A  creek.    Ukmd. 
RILL.    Chilly;  goosefleshy.    Lanc-^P- 

CRIM.  (1)  To  shiver.    L  Wight.  ^ 

(2)  A  smdl  portion  of  anything.    Weit. 

CRIMANY !  Inteij.  of  sudden  surprise.  Some- 
times, erimine  Jemminy  ! 

CRIMBLS.  To  creep  slily.  East.  To  crim- 
ble-i'-th'.poke,  to  fly  from  an  agreement,  to 
act  cowardly. 

CRIME.    Cry;  report.    Wett. 

CRIMME.    To  crumble  bread. 

CRIMMLE.    To  plait  up  a  dress. 

CRIMP.  (1)  A  game  at  cards. 

(2^  A  dealer  in  coals.  Norf, 

S3)  To  be  very  stingy.    Devon. 
4)  Inconsistent ;  inconclusive. 
CRIMPS.  In  the  crimps,  well  set  ont  in  clothes. 
CRINCH.  (1)  A  smaU  bit.     Gloue. 

(2)  Same  as  eraneh^  q.  ▼. 

(3)  To  crouch  together.    North, 
CRINCHLIN6.    A  very  small  apple,  also  called 

a  cringUng.  Ea»t. 
CRINCKLE.    See  Crimble. 
CRINCOMES.    The  lues  venerea. 
CRINDLE.    A  kernel.    Laner^ 
CRINE.    To  shrink ;  to  pine.  IVorth. 
CRINETTS.    The  long  small  black  feathers  on 

a  hawk's  head. 
CRINGLE.    A  withe  or  rope  for  fastening  a 

gate  vrith.    North, 
CRINGLE-CRANGLE.    A  aig-ag.    North. 
CRINITE.    Hairy.    (Lot.) 
CRINK.  (1)  A  very  small  chUd.     Wett. 
(2)  A  crumpling  ^iple.    Herrf. 
CRINKLE.  (I)  To  rumple.     For.  diaL 

2)  To  bend ;  to  waver.    North, 

3)  To  form  into  loops,  as  thread  sometimea 
does.    Line. 

(4)  To  shrink.    Si^oH. 
CRINELE-CRANKLE.     A  wrinkle.     North. 

**  Full  of  erinkkeranklea*'  Cotgrave. 

CRINZE.    A  drinking  cup. 

CRIP.    To  cut  the  hair.     Weet. 

CRIPLING.    Tottery.    North. 

CRIPLINGS.  Short  spars  at  the  aides  of 
houses. 

CRIPPIN.    See  Crepme. 

CRIPPLE-GAP.  A  hole  left  in  walls  for  sheep 
to  pass  through.  North.  Also  called  a  crip- 
ple-hole. 

CRIPPLIFIED.    Crippled.    Munday. 

CRIPS.    Crisp ;  curled.     B^ett. 

CRISH.    Cartflage.    Batt. 

CRISIMORE.  A  little  child.  Devon.  No 
doubt  from  ehruome,  q.  v. 
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CRISLED.    Goose-fleshy.    Ford, 
CRISOME.    See  Chrieome. 
CRISP.  (1)  Pork  crackling.    South. 

2)  To  curL     Criapy,  wavy. 

3)  Fine  linen ;  cobweb  lawn. 

4)  A  kind  of  biacuit.    North. 
CRISPE.   Curled.  (la/.) 
CRISPING-IRON.    A  curling-iron. 
CRISPIN'S-LANCE.    An  awl. 
CRISPLE.    A  curL    Also  a  verb. 
CRISSY.     A  crisis.    Etut. 
CRISTALDRE.    The  lesser  centaury.    Gerard. 

Spelt  Critteiladdre,  and  explained  eentaureti 
nutfor,  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
CRISTEN.     A  kind  of  plum. 
CRISTENDOM.     Baptism.     WtekUffe. 
And  that  battmrd  that  to  the  yt  dere. 
CnfMtgndame  achalle  he  non  hare  here. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  ».  f.  m 

CRISTENE.    Christian.     (A,-N) 
CRISTENING.  Christian  foith. 
CRISTINE.  A  kid.   (^.-M) 
CRISTING.   Baptum.  (A.^N) 
CRISTYGREY.  A  kind  of  for,  mnch  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

or  no  devyie  embroudld  hath  hire  wede, 
Ne  furrld  with  ermyn  ne  wiih  erUiifgrtp, 

l^dgtu;  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  tt. 

CRIT.  AhoveL  Salop. 

CRITCH.  Stony.    Line. 

CRITICK.  The  art  of  criticism. 

CRITUARY.    A  kind  of  sauce. 

CROAK.  To  die.   Oxon. 

CROAKER.  A  raven.  Jonaon. 

CROAKUM-SHIRE.  Northumberland. 

CROAT.  A  bottle.   Suffolk. 

CROB.  (1)  A  clown.  North. 

(2)  To  tynnnize  over.    Yorknh. 

CROBBE.    The  knops  of  leafy  buds,  used  as 

pendants  from  the  roof. 
CROCARD.   Some  kind  of  bird,  mentioned  in 

Arch.  iii.  157 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  223. 
CROCE.  (1)  A  cross.  {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  crook ;  a  crozier. 
CROCERE.   The  bearer  of  a  pastoral  staff,  ur 

crozier.   Pr.  Parv. 
CROCHE.  (1)  A  crutch.    (A.-N.)     "Whiche 

wende  his  helpe  a  eroehe"  Gower,  MS. 
(2)  The  top  of  a  stag's  hesd,  the  knob  at  the 

top  of  it. 
CROCKED.   Crooked.  (A^N.) 
CROCHEN.  The  crochet  in  music 
CROCHET.  A  hook.  (A.-N.) 
CROCHETEUR.  A  porter.  {Pr.) 
CROCK.  (1)  An  old  ewe.    Yorkth. 
(2)  The  cramp  in  hawks. 
3^  A  kind  of  musket. 

4 )  Soot.  Also,  to  black  with  soot 

5)  A  pot ;  an  earthen  vesseL    To  erode,  to  lay 
up  in  a  crock. 

{%)  To  decrease ;  to  decay.  North. 

(7)  Under  hair  in  the  neck. 

(8)  The  back  of  a  fire-place.   Wett. 

(9)  An  old  laid  egg.   North. 
CROCK.BUTTER.    Salt-butter.  South. 
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CROCKET.    A  large  roll  of  hair,  much  worn  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I. 

Be  nat  proud  of  thy  erokat 
Yn  the  cherche  to  tyfe  and  aet. 

MS.  HarL  1701.  f.  8S. 
Hl«  erolrstkenibt*  and  theron  tet 
A  nouche  with  a  chapelet. 

Gower,  ITS.  8oe,  Antlq.  134,  f.  171. 

CROCKETS.  Projecting  flowers  or  foliage  used 

in  Gothic  architecture. 
CROCKS,  (1)  Locks  of  hair.    Rel.  Ant.  ii.  1 75. 

r2)  Two  crooked  timbers,  of  natural  bend,  form- 
ing an  arch,  seen  in  old  buildings.   Sorth, 
CROCKY.  (1)  Sooty.   East. 
(2)  A  small  Scotch  cow.  North. 
C  ROD  ART.  A  coward.   North. 
CRODDY.    To  contest ;  to  strive  ;  to  play  very 

roughly.    North. 
CRODE.    A  mole.   North. 
CROn*.  (1)  A  meadow  near  a  house ;  a  small 

common  field ;  any  iuclosure. 
(2)  A  vaidt.    Kent.  ' 
GROGGED.   Filled.   Oxon. 
CROGGLE.    Sour,  or  curdy.    Yorksh. 
/^CROGHTON-BELLY.     A  person  who  caU 
^    great  deal  of  fruit.   Lanc.jj^ 
CROGNET.    The  coronal  ofa  sj 
CROICE.  Across.     {A.'N^ 
CROISE.   A  drinking-cup. 
CROISERIE.  The  Crusade.   (/f.-iV.) 
CHOKE.  (1)  Refuse;  the  bad  or  useless  part  of 

anything,    /.tnc. 

(2)  A  kind  of  lance.   (^.-iV.) 

(3)  A  trick ;  a  turn.   North, 

(4)  The  ordore  of  the  hare. 

(5)  To  bend. 

Into  the  water  he  crokMe  dowoe. 
And  wa»  In  perelle  for  to  drowne. 

MS,  Unetttn  A.  L 17.  f.  185. 

(6)  A  hook. 

Hyt  was  made  full  weywarde. 
Full  of  craAye  of  »tele  haide. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  It  38,  f.  SP. 

CROKED.    Lame ;  infirm. 

CROKEKELY.    Hookcdly. 

CROKER.  (1)  A  grower  of  saAron.    See  Har- 

rison's  England,  pp.  232,  233. 
(2)  A  cottage  without  stairs. 
CROLLE.    Curled.    Kyng  Alls.  1999. 
CROLLING.     The  rumbling,  or  grumbling  of 

the  stomach.     Pabgrave, 
CROM.  (1)  To  crowd.     North, 
w(2)  To  arrange  anything.     Lane.^ 

CROME.  (1)  A  crook ;  a  staff  with  a  hook  at  the 

end  of  it.    Noff,    This  term  occurs  in  the 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  104. 
(2f)  Pulp;  kernel;  the  crumb.    See  Forme  of 

Cory,  p.  62 ;  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  89.  (^A.-S.) 
CROMP.    Witty.     Oson, 
CROMPYLD.    Crumpled. 
CROMPYNG.     Curving,  said  of  a  dog's  tail. 

Muittreoftke  Game. 
CROMSTER.    A  kind  of  vessel  having  a  crooked 

prow.    '  Ihit,) 
CRONE.    An  old  ewe.     Also,  an  old  woman, 

generally  in  an  opprobrious  sense.     These 


meanings  are  said  to  be  connected  with  each 
other. 
CKONE.BERRIES.    Whortle-berries. 
CRONELL.    A  coronal,  or  garland.    Also,  the 
coronal  of  a  lance,  called  cronetj  by  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
CRONESANKE.    The  periscaria. 
CRONGE.    A  hilt,  or  handle. 
CRONIQUE.     A  chronicle.    {A.-N.) 
The  tale  y  thenke  of  a  ertmiqu* 
To  telle,  yf  that  It  may  the  like. 

Gwoer,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  St. 

CRONK.  (1)  To  croak ;  to  prate.    North. 

(2)  To  perch.     Yorkth, 

(3)  To  exult  over  with  insult.  Hunter* sHaUanuh, 
Gloss. 

CRONNY.     Merry ;  cheerful.   Derb. 

CRONOGRAPHY.    A  history.   HalL 

CRONY.    An  intimate  friend. 

CROO.  (1)  To  coo.    North, 
ydfi^)  A  crib  for  cattle.    Lane,  vf^ 
^  CllOOCH.    To  crouch  down.    Oxon. 

CROODLE.    To  cower ;  to  crouch ;  to  cuddle. 
Also,  to  feel  cold. 

CROOK.  (1)  The  devU.   Somerset. 

(2)  The  crick  in  the  neck. 

(3)  A  chain  in  a  chimney  for  hanging  boilers  on. 
North. 

(4)  A  bend  or  curvature.    Also  a  verb,  to  make 
crooked. 

CROOKEL.    To  coo.  North. 
CROOKEN.   To  bend.    Yorksh, 
CROOK-LUG.    A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  th« 

end  of  it,  used  for  ptdling  down  dead  branches 

of  trees.  Gknte, 

CROOKS.   (1)  The  furniture  of  pack-horses; 

long  pieces  of  timber,  sharpened  above,  and 

bent  in  a  particular  manner,  to  support  burdens 

on  horses.   Depon. 
(2)  Hinges.   North, 
CROOL.    To  mutter ;  to  murmur. 
CROOM.    A  small  portion  of  anything.    So* 

merset. 
CROON.  To  bellow;  to  roar.   North.    Also,  to 

murmur  softly. 
CROONCH.   To  encroach.  Ea»t. 
CROOP.     To  rake  together;   to  be  miserly. 

Devon. 
CROOPBACK.    Ahump-back. 
CROOPY.  (1)  Hoarse.   North. 
(2)  To  creep ;  to  bend.   Dorset, 
CROOSE.    An  assistant  to  the  banker  at  the 

game  of  basset. 
CROOT.  Same  as  croo/,  q.  V. 
CROP.  (1)  The  gorge  of  a  bird.    "Neck  and 

crop,"  completely,  entirely. 

(2)  A  shoot  of  a  tree,  grown  in  one  season. 
North.  Properly,  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree, 
the  extreme  shoot ;  any  shoot ;  a  sprig  of  a 
plant. 

(3)  The  spare-rib.   Var.  diaL 

(4)  The  top.    {A.'S.) 
And  of  the  hillet  he  telleth  there aryjte 
How  heschalle  bnwe  hem  and  the  cmppU  hemv. 

ItfdgtUe,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  18. 
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(5)  To  crop  the  causey,  to  walk  unyieldingly 
down  the  centre. 

CROPE.  (1)  Crept.    (^.-5.) 

This  lady  tho  wm  erope  aside, 

Aa  sche  that  wolde  hir«ielven  hide. 

Gower,  M8.  Soe.  Jntiq.  1S4,  f.  06. 

(2)  To  creep  slowly.    East. 

13J  The  crupper.   Weber, 
4)  The  finial  of  a  canopy,  &c. 
rS)  Ahand,orfiUet.   {A.-N,) 

(6)  Crooked.    Pabgrave, 

CROPIERS.    The  housings  on  a  horse's  back. 

CROPING.    The  surface  of  coal. 
CROPONE.   The  buttock  or  haunch.    (J.-N.) 
CROPORE.    The  crupper.    {A.-N.) 
CROP-OUT.    To  appear  above  the  surface,  as  a 

stratum  of  coal,  &c. 
CROPPEN.  (1)  Crept.   North. 

(2)  To  eat,  as  a  bird.  (A.-S.) 

(3)  The  crop  of  a  hen.  Cumd. 
CROPPY.   A  Roundhead. 

CROP.RASH.    The  loose  soft  stone  above  the 

solid  vein.    Wartp, 
CROP-WEED.    The  black  matfellon. 
CROSE.    A  crosier. 
CROSHAB£LL.    A  courtezan.    KeTit. 
CROSS.  (1)  To  cashier. 

!2)  A  piece  of  money. 
3)  The  horizontal  piece  near  the  top  of  a  dagger. 

(4)  To  dislodge  a  roe-deer.  Also,  to  double  in 
a  chase. 

(5)  To  keep  the  crop,  to  monopolize  the  market 
place. 

(6)  To  cleave  the  back-bone,  a  term  in  cutting 
up  deer. 

CROSS-AND-PILE.  The  game  now  called 
heads-and-tailt.     See  Nomenclator,  p.  299. 

CROSS.BARS.  A  boy's  game. 

CROSS-BATED.    Chequered. 

CROSS-BITE.  To  swindle ;  to  cheat ;  to  de- 
ceive. CroM-Utitet  cross-diter,  a  swindler. 
Florio  has,  **  Furbdre,  to  play  the  cheater,  the 
cunnie-catcher  or  crone-biter." 

CROSS-DAYS.    The  three  days  preceding  the 

feast  of  Ascension. 
CROSSE-BACCED.    Having  a  bar  through,  as 

shot.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  272.    Qu.  erotte- 

barred? 
CROSSED.    Taken  the  cross. 
CROSSE-ISLED.     A  church  vrith  transepts  is 

so  called. 
CROSSELET.    A  crucible.    {A.-N.) 
CROSS-EYE.    A  violent  squint.    East. 
CROSS-GARTERED.       Having    the    garters 

crossed  on  the  leg. 
CROSS-GRAINED.    Not  straight  grained,  as 

wood.    Hence,  obstinate,  peevish. 
CROSS-LAY.    A  cheating  wager. 
CROSSLET.    A  frontlet. 
CROSS-MORGANED.    Peevish.   North. 
CROSS-PATCH.   A  plsevish  child.    Also  called 

a  cro99'pot, 
CROSS-PATE.    The  cross  at  the  top  of  a  ball 
,  Held  by  a  sovereign. 


CROSS-PURPOSES.    A  chUd's  game.     Alaob 

confusion  and  difficulties. 
CROSS.QUARTERS.    Diagonal  openings  in  the 

turret  of  a  building. 
CROSS-ROW.    The  alphabet. 
CROSS-SOMER.    A  beam  of  timber. 
CROSS-SWORD.    One  with  a  cross-bar  foi  iU 

guard. 
CROSS-THE-BUCKLE.    A  peculiar  and  diffi- 

cult  step  in  rustic  dancing. 
CROSS-TOLL.    A  passage  toU. 
CROSS-TRIP.    In  wrestUng.  when  the  legs  are 

crossed  one  within  the  other. 
CROSS-VEIN.    One  vein  of  ore  crossing  an. 

other  at  right  angles. 
CROSS- WEEK.    Rogation  week. 
CROSS-WIND.     To  warp;  to  twist.   North. 
Thou  maUt  behold  how  it  U  scorcht  with  love. 
And  every  way  crotuHtunded  with  desire. 

Woman  in  the  Mmmt,  ISSff 

CROSTELL.    A  wine-pot 

CROSWORT.    Herba  Cnmatica.hot' 
CROTCH.  (I)  A  crutch.  East. 

(2)  Same  as  elfft,  q.  y. 

(3 )  A  post  with  a  forked  top, used  in  building,  &c. 

(4)  The  pkce  where  the  tail  of   an   animal 
commences. 

CROTCH-BOOTS.    Water  boots.    East. 
CROTCH-BOUND.     Lazy.    East. 
CROTCHED.  (1)  Cross  ;  peevish.   East. 
(2)  Crooked ;  hooked.  North. 
CROTCHET.   A  metal  hook. 
CROTCH-ROOM.  Length  of  the  legs. 
CROTCH-STICK.    A  crutch.    East. 
CROTCH-TAIL.     A  kite.    Essex. 
CROTCH-TROLLING.     A  method  of  troUing 

or  angling  for  pike.   Norf. 
CROTE.    A  clod  of  earth. 
CROTELS.    The  ordure  of  the  hare,  rabbit,  or 

goat.    Also  called  croteys  and  erotism^.    The 

Maistre  of  the  Game,  MS.  Bodl.  546,  has 

croteynffe  of  the  hart. 
CROTEY.   Soup ;  pottage.   {A.-N) 
CROTONB.    A  dish  in  cookery,  describee^  la 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  34. 
CROTTE.    A  hole ;  a  comer.    {A.-N.) 
CROTTLES.     Crumbs.    North. 
CR0TTLIN6.    Friable.    North. 
CROU.    A  hut ;  a  sty.    Dewm. 
CROUCH.    A  tumble ;  wrinkle.    Osoil 
CROUCHE.  ( 1)  A  piece  of  money. 

Come  hlder  to  me,  sone,  and  loke  wheder 

In  this  purse  whether  ther  be  eny  croc  or  <Toi.dke, 

Save  nedel  and  threde  and  themel  of  h  ther. 

Oceleve»  MS.  Sec.  jinHq.  194.  f.  tM. 

(2)  To  sign  with  the  cross.   (A.-S.)    Also,  a 

cross.     Hence  Crutched  Friars, 
CROUCHMAS.     Christmas.     Tusser. 
CROUD.  (1)  To  coo.    North. 

(2)  The  crypt  of  a  church. 

(3)  A  coarse  apple  pasty.     Wilts. 

( 4 )  A  fiddle.    Also  a  verb. 
CROUDE.    To  shoTc  together.    (A.-S.) 
CROUDEWAIN.   A  cart ;  a  waggon.  Peilaapaa 

kind  of  barrow. 
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CROUHHE.    A  pan  ;  a  pitcher. 
CROUKE.  (1)  A  crow.     North. 

(2)  An  earthen  pitcher.     (^.-5.) 

(3)  To  bend.     (^.-5.) 
CROULt.    Curled.     Chaucer. 
CROUME.     Sharp;  cutting.     (J.-N.) 
CROUN.    The  circle  of  hair  produced  by  the 

priestly  tonsure.     {A,-N,) 
CROUNCORN.    A  rustic  pipe. 
CROUNMENT.    A  coronation.     (A.-N.) 
CROUP,  (1)  To  croak.     JVbrM. 

(2)  A  disease  in  poultry. 

(3)  The  ridge  of  the  back.    {A.-N.) 

(4)  To  stoop ;  to  crouch.     Cumb. 

(5)  The  craw;  the  belly.     Also,  the  buttock 
or  haunch. 

CROUPY-CRAW.    The  raven.     North. 
CROUS.  (1)  Merry ;  brisk ;  lively ;  bumptious. 
*•  Crute  or  cronu,  saucy,  malapert,  Bor."    Ken- 
nctt,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Evidently  connected 
with  ffm*,  wrathful,  Havelok,  1966 ;  and  hence 
perhaps  crusty.     The  following  is  an  instance 
of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Havelok. 
A;e3rB  hem  wu  he  kene  and  ctwu«, 
And  teide,  goth  out  of  ray  Fadir  hous. 

Otrmtr  Mundi,  MB.  CoU.  Trin.  Cantab.  1 91. 

(2)  To  catterwaul ;  to  provoke.    East. 
CROUSLEY.   To  flatter;  to  court.    Devon. 
CROUTH.    A  fiddle ;  a  croud,  q.  v. 
CROUWEPIJL    The  herb  crane-bilL 

5f  CROW.  (1)  A  cattle-crib.    Ltmc.jti 
^  (2)  An  iron  gavelock.     North.     ^^^ 

(3)  To  daim.    Somertet. 

(4)  To  pull  or  pluck  a  crow,  to  complain  or 
qoarrel  with  any  one. 

(5)  To  give  the  crow  a  pudding,  to  die.    Shak. 

(6)  A  pigsty.     Devon. 
CROW-BELL. 

In  a  ground  of  ralne  called  Swjcet  growet  abun- 
dantly a  plant  called  by  the  people  hereabout  eroto- 
ktlU,  which  I  never  uw  anywhere  but  there.  Mr. 
Rob.  Good,  M.A.  telU  roe  that  these  crocv-6W^  have 
blew  flowers,  and  are  common  to  many  shady  place* 
la  this  countrey. 

Auhrei^a  WiUa^  Ra^al  goe.  MS.  p.  Ii0. 

CROW.BERRY.     Empeirum  nigrum,  Lin. 

CROWCn.  (1)  A  crutch.    Percy. 

(2)  Crooked.     Huloet. 

CROW-COAL.     Inferior  coal.     Cwnb. 

CROWD.  (1)  To  wheel  about.     Norf. 

(2)  To  move  one  thing  across  another ;  to  make 
a  grating  noise. 

(3)  Congealed  milk.     North. 
CROWD-BARROW.    A  wheel-barrow.   Noff. 
CROWDING.     A  barrow.     Patton. 
CROWDLING.     Timid ;  dull ;  sickly.     West. 
CROWD  Y.     A  mess  of  oatmeal,  generally  mixed 

with  milk.    North. 
CROWDY-KIT.    A  small  fiddle.     West. 
CROWDY-MAIN.   A  riotous  assembly ;  acock. 

fight ;  a  crowded  mixture.     North. 
CROWDY-MUTTON.    A  fiddler. 
CROWD  Y-PIF.     An  apple-turnover.     West. 
CROW-FEET.    The  wrinkles  which  spread  from 

the  outer  corners  of  the  eye. 
CROWFLOWER.    The  crow-foot.     North. 


CROWISH.    Spirited;  pert.     North. 
CROWKEEPER.     A  boy  employed  to  scan 

crows  from  land,  in  former  times  armed  with 

a  bow.    East. 
CROWLANDE.    Exulting;  boasting. 
CROWLE.    To  grumble,  or  make  a  noise  in  the 

stomach. 
CROW-LEEK.    The  hyacinth. 
CROWN.    To  hold  an  inquest.    North.     See 

Sharp's  Chron.  Mirah.  pp.  4,  88. 
CROWNACLE.    A  chronicle. 
CROWNATION.    A  coronation.    Miege. 
CROWNED-CUP.    A  bumper. 
CROWNER.    A  coroner.     Var.  dial. 
CROWNET.     A  coronet. 
CROWNING.     Slightly  arched.    East. 
CROWN-POST.    In  building,  the  post  which 

stands  upright  between  the  principal  rafters. 
CROWNS.   Crowns-of-the-sun,  a  gold  crown  so 

called  from  the  mint  mark,  worth  about  4«.  Od. 

Crowns-of-the-rose  were   coined   by  Henry 

VIII.  in  1526,  and  worth  the  same  sum. 
CROW-PARSNIP.    The  dandelion. 
CROWPY.NE.     A  crupper.    Pr.  Parv. 
CROWSHELL.     The  fresh-water  muscle. 
CROWS-NEST.    Wildparslev. 
CROWSOPE.    The  herb  Samponaria. 
CROWSTONE.  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end 

of  a  house. 
CROWT.    To  pucker  up. 
CROW-TIME.    Evening.    Bast. 
CROW-TOE.    The  ranunculus. 
CROW-TRODDEN.     Having  crow-feet,  q.  v. 
CROYDON-SANGUINE.    A  saUow  colour. 
CROYN.    To  cry,  as  deer  do  in  rutting  time ; 

to  murmur  low. 
CROYZ.    The  cross. 
CROZZILS.    Half-bumt  coals.     Yorish. 
CRUB.    A  crust,  or  rind.    Devon. 
CRUBBIN.    Food.     West. 
CRUBBY.    Dry  crusty  bread.   Devon. 
CRUBS.    The  wooden  supporters  of  panmeny 

or  bags,  on  a  horse.    West. 
CRUCCHEN.    To  crouch.    (AS.) 
CRUCE.    Same  as  croise,  q.  v. 

They  had  lucked  such  a  Juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  ertice* 

Wherin  they  founde  no  dregget. 
That  neyther  of  them  hit  hed 
Coulde  cary  home  to  hit  bed. 
For  lacke  of  better  legges. 

Th«  Unluekis  rtrmmMSm 
CRUCHE.    A  bishop's  crosier. 
CRUCHET.    A  wood-pigeon.    North. 
CRUCIAR.    Acrucifier.     Wickliffe. 
CRUCK.    A  crock,  or  pot    Junius. 
CRUCKLE.    To  bend ;  to  stoop.     East. 
CRUD.  (1)  Crowded.    East. 

(2)  Carted ;  put  in  a  cart,  or  barrow.    Henec^ 
conveyed. 

(3)  To  coagulate.    Baret. 

CRUDDLE.    To  coagulate;  to  curdle.    Also,  to 

crowd  or  huddle. 
CRUDELEE.    To  cry  like  a  pheasant 
CRUDLE.    To  shudder,  or  shake.    NortK 
CRUDLY.    Crumbling.    Salop. 
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CKUDS.    Curd8.    (A.-S.) 
CRUEL.  (1)  Very.     Var.  dial 

(2)  Keen ;  valiant. 

(3)  Sad.    Exmoor, 

(4)  Fine  worsted. 

^5)  A  cowslip.     Devon. 

CRUELS.    The  shingles.     Yorkfh. 

CRUETS.    The  vessels  which  contained  wine 
and  water  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 

CRUIVES.    Enclosed  spaces  in  a  dam  or  weir 
for  taking  salmon.     North. 

CRUK.    A  bend,  or  shoot.     Salop. 

CRUKE.    A  crooked  staff.    (J.-S.) 

Bi  the  Un«  of  the  laykaDcs  that  thou  mdI  uk.  the 
whilko  ei  made  of  wandes  and  cruktz  donwardea  at 
the  over-end,  we  understand  that  alle  the  kyngex  or 
the  werlde,  and  alle  the  grete  lordes  aaUelowte  tllle 
us.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17*  t.  8. 

CRULE.  (1)  Sec  Cruel  (A). 

(2)  To  curl.    (A.'S.) 

His  hondet  otherwhile  to  quake. 
Hit  CTopeth  eruipng  in  his  bake. 

Curtor  Mutidi,  MB.  CM.  Trin.  Omiab.  t.  13. 

(3)  To  shiver  with  cold.    Also,  to  crouch  near 
the  fire  when  cold. 

CRUM.    To  stuff.    North. 
CRUMBLES.    Crumbs.    Eatt. 
CRUMCAKES.    Pancakes.    North. 
CRUME.    A  small  portion.    {A.-S.) 
CRUMENAL.     A  purse.    ^9en$er. 
CRUMMY.  (1)  Plump ;  fleshy.    North. 
(2)  A  cow  with  crooked  boms. 
CRUMP.  (1)  Hard;  crusty.    North,    Also,  to 
eat  a  cnisty  loaf. 

i2)  Out  of  temper.    North. 
3)  The  cramp.     Var.  dial 

(4)  Crooked.    Crun^-baek,  &c.    "  Crumpt  or 
crookt,"  Nomenclator,  p.  44. 

(5)  The  rump.    North, 
CRUMPLE.  (1)  To  rumple.     Var.  dioL 

(2)  To  wrinkle;  to  contract.    West.    Crumple- 

footed,  having  no  movement  with  the  toes. 
CRUMPLED.   Twisted ;  crooked.   Crumponde, 

Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  329. 
CRUMPLING.  Same  as  CrinchUng^  q.  v.  Hence, 

a  diminutive  or  deformed  person. 
CRUMPLY.    Wrinkled.   Devon. 
CRUMPY.    Short ;  brittle.    North. 
CRUNCH.    To  crush.    Var.  diaL 
CRUNCKLE.    To  creak.    HowetL     Cotgrave, 

"  to  creake  like  a  crane." 
CRUNDLES.    Scorbutic  swellings.    Devon. 
CRUNE.    To  bellow ;  to  roar.    North. 
CRUNET.    To  whine.    Dewm. 
CRUNKLE.    To  rumple.     Var.  dial 
CRUP.    Crisp ;  short ;  surly.    South. 
CRUPEL     A  cripple.    ReL  Ant.  i.  243. 
Meselea  are  hole  and  crupel*  go  rijl, 
Deefe  ban  herynge,  and  biynde  ban  tljt. 

OWMT  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  THn.  Otnlab.  f.  81. 

CRUPYARD.    The  crupper.     TopwIL 

CRUS.    See  Croui. 

CRUSADO.    A  Portuguese  coin,  mentioned  by 

Webster,  i.  69 ;  Harrison,  p.  219. 
CKUSE.    Same  as  cruet  q.  v.    See  Rorio,  p. 


226 ;  Nomenclator,  p.  233 ;  Collier's  Old  Bal- 
lads, p.  34 ;  Holinshed,  Hist.  Engl.  i.  63. 

CRUSH.  Gristle.  East.  To  crush  a  cup,  to 
finish  a  cup  of  liquor. 

CRUSKE.    An  earthen  vessel. 

CRUSSEL.  Gristle.  Eoit,  Also  ermitk.  Min- 
sheu  has  the  first  form. 

CRUSTADE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  described  in 
MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  32;  Warner's  Antiq.  Co. 
lin.  p.  65 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  442,  452 ;  cnis- 
tard,  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  70. 

CRUSTATION.    The  cusps  of  windows. 

CRUSTIVE.    Covered  vrith  crust. 

CRUSTY.    Surly;  cross.    f'ar.dioL 

CRUT.    A  dwarf.   North. 

CRUTCHET.    A  perch.     Warw. 

CRUTCH-NIB.  The  lower,  or  right  hand  handle 
of  a  plough. 

CRUTTLE.  (1)  A  crumb.    North. 
To  curdle.    Northumb. 
To  stoop  down ;  to  £aU.    North. 

CRY.  (1)  Out  of  all  cry,  out  of  all  estimation. 
Naret.    "  Cry  you  mercy,"  I  beg  your  pardon. 

i2)  The  giving  mouth,  or  the  music  of  hounds. 
3)  To  challenge,  bar,  or  object  to.    Sowtenet. 
(4)  A  proclamation.    (A.^S.) 


iS 


The  head.    (A.-N.) 


r. 


CRYANCE.    Fear.    (A.^N.) 
RY'D-NO-CHILD.   A  woman  cried  down  h> 
her  husband.    Lane.  Jffc 

CRYING-OUT.   An  accodehement. 

CRYING  THE.MARE.  An  ancient  spon  in 
Herefordshire  at  the  harvest  home,  when  the 
reapers  tied  together  the  tops  of  the  last  blades 
of  com,  and  standing  at  some  distance,  threw 
their  sickles  at  it,  and  he  who  cut  the  knot 
had  the  prize.    Also  called  crying-the^neck. 

CRYKE.    A  creek.     Prompt.  Parv. 

CRYMOSIN.    Crimson. 

CRYSEN.    Cries.     Audelay,  p.  2. 

CRYSINEDE.    Christened.    (A.-N.) 

Cowie  fulie  cramede  of  erjfMinede  childTre. 

Mtirtt  Arlhme,  MS.  Lsnce/n,  f.  64. 

CRYSOME.    See  Chrieome. 

And  founde  In  a  er^mme  oure  Saryour  awote. 
A  blcasyd  chylde  formyd  in  blode  and  bonr. 

MS.  Cantmh.  ft.  iL  »,  f.  48. 

CRYSTALL.    The  crest  ? 

Befyie  smote  Quore  with  Mordday 
Upon  the  helme  on  hyc. 
That  the  erjfttaU  downe  fleye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.38»  f.  123. 

CRYSTALS.    The  eyes.    Shah. 
CRYSTENDE.    Christened.    (A.^N.) 
CRYSTYANTE.    Christendom.     (^.-A;) 
CRYZOM.    Weakly.     Craven. 
CU.    A  cow.    (^.-5.) 
CUB.  (1)  A  chest,  or  bin.    North. 
(2)  A  crib  for  cattle.    Gloue.  Also,  to  coop  up, 
or  confine  in  a  coop. 

S3)  A  lump  or  heap  of  anjrthing ;  a  confused  mass. 
4}  A  martem  in  the  first  year.    See  Blome's 

Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75.    Also,  a  young  fox. 
CUBA.    A  game  at  cards. 
CUBBORD.    A  sideboard.     Literally,  a  table 
for  holding  the  cups.  It  sometimes  haS  doonb 
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CUBDT-HOLE.    A  snag  place.     Vat,  diaL 

CL'BUR.    A  cover.    (^.-N.) 

CICCU.    A  cuckoo.    (^.-5.) 

CUCK.  (1)  To  place  a  woman  in  the  cucking- 
stool,  q.  ▼. 

(2)  To  cast ;  to  throw.    Xorth. 

CUCK-BALL.    Same  as  euekoo-baU^  q.  ▼. 

CUCKING-STOOL.  An  engine  formerly  used 
for  the  punishment  of  women,  by  ducking 
them  in  the  water,  after  they  were  placed  in  a 
stool  or  chair  fixed  for  the  purpose.  The 
chair  was  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  close 
itool,  and  the  back  of  it  generally  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  devils  flying  away  with  scolds, 
&C.  It  was  originally  used  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  the  assize,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
176,  but  was  afterwards  employed  for  scolds 
and  prostitutes,  and  continued  in  vogue  in 
some  places  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  sitting  in  the  chair  with  the  feet  and  head 
bare  was  also  used  as  penance  unaccompanied 
with  the  ducking,  and  the  form  of  the  stool  of 
coune  contributed  to  increase  the  degrada- 
tion. See  further  in  Wright's  Archaeological 
Albnm,  No.  2. 

Item  if  an  womman  comme  onto  this  lordihqp 
an  wold  be  kept  privee  withynne,  and  it  be  not  the 
Mcvcholders  wil.  thei  thai  doo  the  ofBcen  for  to 
wite  upon  the  peine  of  il. «.  and  the  tame  womman 
shal  be  take  and  made  a  fyne  of  xx.  «.  and  be  sette 
thrics  upon  de  eolqfngettoeU,  and  than  fonwere  the 
loidahip.  MS.  BodL  «  Mus.  SS0. 

CUCKOLD.     The  plant  burdock.    Cuckold's- 

buttons,  the  burrs  on  it. 
CUCKOLD'S-HAVEN.    A  spot  on  the  Thames, 
a  little  below  Rotherhithe,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  our  early  writers. 
CUCKOLD'S-KNOT.    A  noose  tied  so  that  the 

ends  point  lengthways. 
CUCKOO.    The  harebell    Devon, 
CUCKOO-ALE.   Ale  drunk  out  of  doors  to  wel- 
come the  cuckoo's  return. 
CUCKOO-BALL.     A  light  ball  for  children, 

made  of  parti-coloured  rags. 
CUCKOO-BREAD.    The  wood-sorrel. 
CUCKOO-FLOWER.      OrckiM    nuucula,    Lin. 
The  beantiful  wild  lyehnU  fioscuH.    Gerard, 
p.  201,  "  wilde  water-cresses  or  cuckow  flow- 
en,  eardamme.**    Nares  has  given  a  wrong 
explanation. 
CUCKOO-LAMB.    Early  lamb.    Oxon.    A  late 

veaned  lamb.     Waru>. 
CUCKOO-MALT.    Malt  made  m  the  summer 

months.    //  arte, 
CUCKOO'S-MAIDEN.    The  wryneck.   North. 
CUCKOO'S-MATE.    The  barley-bird.    EatL 
CUCKOO-SPICE.    The  wood-sorrel. 
CUCKOO-SPIT.    The  white  froth  which  en- 

closes  the  larva  of  the  cicada  spumdria, 
CUCKOO-TIME.    Spring.    North. 
CUCKOW.    A  cuckold.    Shah. 
CUCK-QUEAN.    A  female  cuckold. 
CUCRY.    Cookery. 
Cl'CUBES.    C*ubeb«. 
i:L CULLED.    H(«ded.    {Imt.) 


CUCURBITS.    A  gourd ;  a  vessel  shaped  like  a 

gourd,    (i^a/.) 
CUCUKD.    A  kind  of  plant. 

Tak  the  rute  of  the  wllde  eueutd,  and  dry  It,  and 

ichtre  it  in  ichyTee,  and  roak  tentU  theruf  to  fande 

hou  depe  the  hole  it.  MS,  Mtd.  Line.  f.  SIS. 

CUD.    Could.    North. 
CUDBERDUCE.    The  Cuthbert-duck,  a  bird  of 

the  Fam  island  off  Northumberland.    Sec 

Arch.  xiiL  341. 
CUDDEN.    A  fool;  a  down. 
CUDDIAN.    A  wren.    Devon. 
CUDDLE.    To  embrace ;  to  hug ;  to  squeeze  ;  to 

lie  close  together. 
CUDDY.    Cuthbert.    North.    Cuddy-ass  is  a 

common  name  for  a  donkey.    Cuddy,  a  silly 

fellow. 
CUDDY'S-LEGS.    Large  herrings. 
rUDE-CLOTH.    A  chrisome  cloth.    North. 
CUDGEL.    To  embroider  thickly. 
CUDS-LIGGINS.   An  exclamation. 

He  iinelt  loe  strangely,  1  told  htm  yon  were  not 

within ;  foh,  cwU  Hfgin*,  I  cannot  get  the  sent  of 

him  out  of  mj  note.  AiB.  B*fdi.  3u. 

CUD-WEED.    The  cotton  weed. 
CUE.  (1)  Half  a  farthing.    Mingheu.    A  cue  of 

bread  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  halfpenny  crubt. 

"  J.  Woods,  under-butlcr  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxon,  said  he  would  never  sitt  capping  of 

cuet**  Urry's  MS.  add.  to  Ray.  A  cue  of  beer, 

one  draught. 

(2)  A  horse-shoe ;  the  tip  of  a  shoe  made  in  that 
form.    Wett,    Also,  an  ox*8  shie. 

(3)  In  acting,  the  final  or  catch-word  of  a  speech. 
Cue-fellows,  actors  who  play  togetlier. 

(4)  Humour ;  temper.     Var.  dial. 
CUERPO.    To  be  in  cuerpo,  to  be  stripped  of 

the  upper  garment. 
CUPERE.   To  cover;  to  conceal. 

Salle  no  f.illace  ^!^ferf  our  cam, 
Ne  contaile  gette  we  no^^hte. 

Ptutm  on  Death  t  Unenin  MS. 

CUFF.  (1)  To  beat.   To  cuflT  over,  to  dilate.    To 
cuff  out,  to  pour  out. 

(2)  To  insinuate.     £(ut. 

(3)  An  old  fellow.    Aliddx. 

(4)  Glove,  or  meteyne.    Pr.  Pare. 
CUFFEN.    A  churl.    See  C'i»/"  (3). 
CUFFINQUIRE.    A  justice  of  the  peace. 
CUGLION.    A  stupid  fellow.    {Ital.)    Some 

times  in  the  worst  sense,  a  scoundrel. 
CUIFF.    To  walk  awkwardly.     A  orth. 
CL'INSE.    To  carve  a  plover. 
CUIRASS.    Armour  for  the  breast  and  back. 
CUIRBOULY.    Tanned  leather.    {A.^N) 
CUISSES.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 
CUIT.     A  kind  of  sweet  wine.    See  Flono,  pp. 

104,  128,  143,  505. 
CUKER.    Part  of  a  woman's  homed  heftd-dress 

generally  fringed  with  fur. 
CUKKYNE.    Alvum  exonerare.    Pr.  Parv. 
CUKSTOLE.    The  toadstool. 
CULCH.    Lumber;  stuff;  refuse  of  any  kind. 

East. 
CULDE.    Killed.    Ritton. 
CULDORE.   A  colander. 
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CULE.    The  fundament.    (^.-JV.) 

CULERAGE.    The  herb  arsmart. 

CULL.  (1)  The  buU-head.     Glouc, 

i2\  To  pick ;  to  choose.    Var.  dial. 

(3)  To  embrace.    Somerset, 

(A)  A  cheat ;  a  devil.  Aorthumb. 

\b)  Silly ;  simple.    North. 

(6)  To  pull ;  to  enforce.    SUnner. 

CULLAVINE.    Columbine.    North. 

CULLEN.    Cologne. 

CULLER.    A  chooser.    Florio. 

CULLERS.  (1)  Colours.     Alleyn  Papers,  p.  29. 

(2)  Refuse  sheep,  culled  from  a  flock  as  unfit  for 

the  market.    Spelt  cuUiart  by  Elyot,  1559. 

See  the  Nomenclator,  p.  50. 
CULLICE.     To  beat  to  a  jelly.     Shirley.    No 

doubt  from  cu^u,  q.  t. 
CULLING.    The  light  com  separated  from  the 

rest  in  winnowing. 
CULLl  NGS.     See  CuUert  (2). 
CULLION.     See  Cuglion. 
CULLION-HEAD.     A  bastion. 
CULLIS.    A  very  fine  and  strong  broth,  well 

strained,  much  used  for  invalids,  especially 

for  consumptive  persons. 
CULLISANCE.    A  badge  of  arms.     See  Tarl- 


contain  the  seeds  of  the  ash.  Also  aplained, 

the  columbine. 
CULVERT.    A  drain ;  a  small  arch. 
CULVERTAGE.    Cowardice.     Skinner. 
CULVERWORT.    Columbine. 
CUM.     Came.     Langtt^. 
CUMAND.  (1)  Commanded.    Minot. 
(2)  Coming.     Ritton. 
CUMBER.    A  care,  danger,  or  inconvenience; 

trouble;  a  tumult.    Also,  to  be  benumbed, 

confounded  with  grief. 
CUMBER-GROUND.   Anything  useless.    Cor- 

responding  to  combre-world,  q.  v.  Cnmberlm, 

Chesh.  Glas. 

CUMBERMENT.    Trouble ;  vexation. 

CUMBLE.    Full  measure. 

CUM  BLED.     Oppressed;  cramped;  stiffened 

with  cold.     Comefydf  Pr.  Parv. 
CUMBLY-COLD.     Stiff  and  benumbed  with 

cold ;  intensely  cold.    East. 
CUMEN.    They  come,  pi. 
CUMFIRIE.    The  daisy.    MS.  Hari.  978. 
CUMFORDUN.     Encouraged. 
CUMLING.    SeeComeU^. 

For  they  have  eumlyngyt  yn  and  oute, 
Of  swyche  thulde  men  have  grete  donte. 

MS.  HaH.  ITOl,  f.  Ub 


ton's  Jests,  p.  12.    Also  spelt  ctt//M«i.    It  is..pTTwwp.T^     r»^^      v^^i 
corrupted  from  cognisance.  JkrUMMFD  WTiT     r^'**  .    . 

CULLOT.    A  cushion  to  ride  on,  formerly  uscifflxJJ^JJf  ^"^I^^^  whey.    L«nc. 

by  couriers.  '  SHJfwJ;    Stale ;  bad-smeUing.    South. 

CULLS.     See  Cullers  (2).  CUMMYS.    Comes. 


CULLY.  (1)  To  cuddle.     JForc. 
(2)  Foolish ;  sUIy. 

CULLY-FABLE.    To  wheedle.     Yorksh. 
CULME.   The  summit.  According  to  Minsheu, 

smoke  or  soot.     The  latter  meaning  is  per- 
haps from  the  Prompt.  Parv. 
CULORUM.     The  conclusion,  moral,  or  corol- 

lary  of  a  tale  or  narrative.  See  Depos.  Ric.  II. 

pp.  3,  29 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  60, 198. 
CULP.    A  heavy  blow.    East. 
CULPATE.    To  blame.    HalL 
CULPE.     Blame ;  fault.     (Lot.) 
CULPIN.   A  taking  away  from  the  flour.  West. 
CULPIT.    A  large  lump  of  anything.    East. 

See  Culpons. 
CULPONS.     Shreds;    logs.     (J..N.)     Also, 

handfuls  or  small  parcels  of  anything,  as  of 

herbs,  sticks,  8cc.    "  Culpons  or  peces,"  Arch. 

xxi.  35.     Cu^one,  to  cut  into  gobbets. 
CULPYNES.   Part  of  a  horse's  trappinn.    See 

Hal],  Henry  VIIL  f.  79. 
CULRACHE.    The  herb  arsmart. 
CULT.    To  jag  a  dress. 
CULTOR.    A  coulter ;  a  blade.     (A.-S.) 
CUL  YARD.    Treacherous ;  cowardly.    (A.-  X.) 
CULVER.   (1)  A  dove.    {A.-S.)     The  wood- 

pigeon  is  still  so  called  in  Devon. 
(2)  To  beat;  to  throb.    East. 
CULVER-HEADED.     Thick-headed;   stupid. 
A  stack  thatched  with  straw  or  stubble  is 
said  to  be  culver-headed. 
CULVER-HOUSE.    A  pigeon-house. 
CULVER-KE  YS.    The  bunches  of  pods  which 


CUMNAWNTE.    An  agreement.    Pr.  Parr. 
CUMPANYABLE.    Sociable ;  friendly. 
CUMPASTE.    Contrived. 

with  a  trewelufe  on  the  molde. 

Cmmpaste  ful  cleae. 

CUMVAY.    To  convey.    See  Ywtine  aad  Ga. 

win,  1494,  ap.  Ritson,  i.  63. 
CUN.     Kine;cows.     (A.-S.) 
CUND.    To  give  notice,  to  show  whicA  way  4 

shoal  of  fish  is  gone. 
CUNDE.    Kind;  nature. 
CUNDETH.    A  conduit.    North. 
CUNDY.    A  sewer;  a  conduit    North. 
CUNDYDE.    Enamelled. 
CUNE.  (1)  Same  as  coione,  a.  v. 
(2)  Coin.    Pr.  Parv. 
CUNEAL.    The  principal  bone  of  the  head. 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  Os. 
CUNGE.    To  give  leave  or  license.    Pr.  Parv. 
CUNGER.    A  cucumber.     JVano. 
CUNGIT.    The  level  of  a  mine. 
CUNGYR.    The  conger  eeL 
CUNIE.    Moss.     Comw. 
CUNLIFF.    A  conduit.    North. 
CUNNE.    (1)  To  know. 

The  whiike  aUe  creatoan  that  lufet  God  Al- 

myghtene  awe  to  knawe  and  to  cwum,  and  ledc 

thaire  lyfe  Bftire.—Ma.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  £.214, 

(2)  Thankfubiess.     Verstegan. 

(3)  Kin.    Ritson. 

CUNNIFFLE.  To  dissemble;  to  flatter.  Devon. 
CUNNING.     (1)  Knowledge;  tkilL    Also  an 

adjective,  skilful,  knowing. 
(2)  The  kmprey.    North. 
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CUNNING-MAN.    A  conjurer;  an  astrologer. 
Canning.woman,  Lillji  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  xii. 
Prom  cunniMff,  q.  v. 
CUNRICHB.    A  kingdom.     (A..S.) 
CUNTBLOWS.    Chamomile  flowers.    Ea»t. 
CUNTBK.    A  contest ;  a  debate. 

Yn  LoBduD  tottn«  fyi  iwyche  a  chek* 
A  ryche  mmn  and  pore  were  at  cuntek. 

MS.  Hart.  1701 »  f.  18. 

CUNTER.    An  encounter.    (A.-N.) 
CUNTRERE.    A  country.     Weber. 
CUNTY.     A  countess.    Hetnme. 
CUNYNG.     A  rabbit. 

Fatt  eunyngt  y-newa, 

Tba  fesant  ai<d  the  curlewe. 

MS.  UncDto  A.  i.  17.  1. 136. 

CUP.    Come  up !     Var.  dial 

CUPALO.    A  smelting-house.     Cupel,  a  melt- 
ing-pot for  gold. 

CUPBOARD.     Same  as  evbbord,  q.Y.     Cup- 
board-doth,  a  doth  to  cover  it,  Ord.  andylCURRAKE. 
Reg.  pp.  75,  286.    Cupboard-headed,  gtupid.'f  CURRALL. 
and  shallow.  ^'        '^ 

CUPHAR.     A  cracking.    (/V.) 

CUP-OF-SNEEZE.    A  pinch  of  snuff. 

CUPPE-MBLE.    Cup  by  cup.    (A.-S.) 

CUPROSE.    The  poppy.     North. 

CUPSHOTTEN.    Tipsy.    Sec  Harrison's  Eng- 
land, p.  168 ;  Florio,  p.  602. 

CUR.  (1)  The  heart.    (Fr.) 

(2)  A  currish  worthless  person. 

(3)  The  bull-head.    East. 
CURAT.    The  cuirass.    See  Greene,  i.  6 ;  Brit 

BibL  ii.  489 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  66. 
CURATION.    Cure ;  healing.     ( Lat.) 
CURATSHIP.    A  curacy. 
CURB.     To  bend,  or  cringe.    (Pr.) 
CURBER.    A  thief  who  hooked  goods  out  of  a 

window.     Dekker. 
CURCH.    A  church.    North. 
CURCITE.    A  surcoat. 

CURE.  (1)  To  care.    {A.-N.)    Also  a  substan- 
tive, care,  anxiety. 
(2)  To  cover ;  to  conceal. 

Or  were  there  ony  tap!  tee  large  or  wyde. 
The  nakld  grounde  to  cMrtn  or  to  hide. 

Legate,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f  25. 

CURF.    To  earth  up  potatoes. 

CURFEW-BELL.  The  evening  bell,  which  was 
generally  rung  at  dght  o'dock,  for  the  object 
of  having  all  fires  and  lights  extinguished,  a 
requisite  precaution  in  ancient  times.  The 
name  and  use  is  still  retained  at  Newcastle. 
It  was  sometimes  rung  as  late  as  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  time  probably  varied  with  the  seasons 
of  the  year. 

CUR.FISH.    The  dog-fish.     Rider. 

CURIAL.     Courtly.   (Lat.) 

CURIET.     A  cuirass.     Sptnter. 

CURING.     A  covering. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupulousnen ;  niceness  in 
dress,  or  otherwise. 

CURIOUS.  (1)  Scrupulous;  nice;  fastidious; 
dandyfied.  Common  in  old  plays.  Curiouahft 
Florio,  in  v.  Contigia. 

C«)  Careful.    (A^N.) 


CURIUS.    Courageous.     (A.-N.) 
CURL.     A  pig's  inward  fat.     Line. 
CURLEY-POW.    A  curiy  head.     Citmb. 
CURLIWET.    The  sanderiiug. 
CURMUDGEON.    A  miserly  fdlow. 
CURNBERRIES.    Currants.     North. 
CURNEL.    A  kernel. 

And  thre  eumelt  he  jaf  to  hym, 

Whlche  of  that  tre  he  nam. 

Oirtor  Mundl,  MS.  CM/.  Trin.  CanttUt,  f.  SL 

CURNES.    Com. 

Whenne  the!  were  ripe  he  let  hem  renoe. 
And  *o  her  eurtma  dud  he  brenne. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coli.  Trin,  Cantalf,  t,  4&. 

CURNOCK.    Four  bushds  of  com. 
CURPBYS.     See  Courtepy. 

Yn  curtelllt  and  In  €urp*u»  ryche 

They  were  y-clothyd  alle  y-lyche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  0,  f.  0. 

CURRAIGE.    Courage. 

A  cow-rake.     CAetA.^—- -—    * 
Coral.    See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Grith* 
tier;  Brome's  Songs,  1661,  p.  31. 
CURRAN-BERRIES.    Curranto.     North, 
CURRANT.    A  high  leap.     /.  Wight. 
CURRE.    A  kind  of  waggon.     (^.-A'.) 
CURREIDEN.    Courted ;  curried  favour. 
CURREL.    A  rill,  or  drain.    East. 
CURRETTER.    A  canvasser ;  a  broker. 
CURREYE.    A  waggon  train.     Weber. 
CURRIED.    Wrought,  as  steel  is. 
CURRISH.     Churlish ;  surly. 
CURROUR.    A  runner.     (Ut.) 
CURRULE.    A  chariot.     {Lat.) 
CURRY.    To  flog :  to  beat.     A  or/A. 
CURRYDOW.    A  flatterer.     (Fr.) 
CURRYFAVEL.    One  who  curries  favour;  a 

flatterer.     (Fr.) 
CURRYPIG.    A  sucking-pig.     WUtt. 
CURSE.    The  oouise  or  time. 
With  an  orloge  one  highte 
To  rynge  the  cMr««  of  the  nyght. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  U  17.  f- 138. 

CURSEDNESS.    Wickedness;  shrewishness. 

CURSELARY.    Cursory.     Shak. 

CURSEN.     To  christen.     Cumb. 

CURSENMAS.     Christmas.     North. 

CURSETOR.  A  vagabond,  or  vagrant.  An  old 
cant  term.    According  to  Grose,  a  pettifogger. 

CURSORARY.    Cursory.     Shak. 

CURST.  Ill-tempered;  cross-grained;  malig- 
nant; malicious;  abusive.  Vicious,  applied 
to  animals.     An  orehaitm  andprov. 

CURSTY.    Christopher.     North. 

CURSY.    Courtesy.     LiUy. 

CURT.    Court.     (A.-N.) 

CURT  AIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of  an  un- 
qualified  person,  which  by  the  forest  laws 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark, 
and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  tail  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage, 
eurtaiUdog  means  dther  a  common  dog,  not 
meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed  hit 
game.    Nares.  ^-<^^- 

TeCURTAINERS.    Curtains,    Lane..^-^  "^P' 

^C 
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CURTAL.    A  docked  horse ;  any  cropped  aid- 
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DAFFIN.  Merriment.   Northumb, 

DAFFISH.  (1)  Shy;  modest.    West, 

(2)  Low-spirited.    Salop, 

DAFFLED.  In  one's  dotage.   North, 

DAFFOCK.    A  slut.    North, 

DAFFODOWN-DILLY.  AdaflTodiL 

DAFT.  (1)  Stupid ;  foolish.   Var,  dial  <<Wounder 

dafte/' Chester  Plays,  L  134.    Also  explained, 

fearful,  timid. 
(2)  To  put  off.  Shak. 
DAFTEK.  A  daughter.  Eagt. 
DAFTLIKE.   Foolish.   North, 
DAO.  (1)  A  pistol.    Also,  to  fire  with  a  pistol, 

as  in  AjTch.  zxviiL  137. 

2)  A  rag.  Keni. 

3)  To  drizzle.   North,   Also,  to  trail  or  dirty  in 
the  mire,  to  hedaub. 

4)  Dew.   Also,  a  misty  shower. 

5)  To  run  tliick.   North, 

6)  An  axe.   DctNm. 

{l)  A  sharp  sudden  pain.    Bedt, 

(%S  A  small  projecting  stump  of  a  branch.  Dortet, 

(9)  To  cut  off  the  dirty  locks  of  wool  from  sheep. 
Kmt. 

(10)  To  daggle.  Urry. 
DAOE.  (1)  To  trudge.   Cwmb, 
(2)  To  thaw.    North, 

DAQOANDE.    Penetrating ;  piercing.  {A,-N,) 
Derfe  dynttyt  they  dalte  with  daggattdt  iperyi. 

Mortt  Jrthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.  9S. 

DAGOAR.    A  dog-fish.    JCennett, 

DAGGE.  A  slip,  or  shred,  loose  or  dangling. 
(j1,'S,)  The  edge  of  a  garment  was  daggedf 
when  it  was  jagged  or  foliated.  This  custom 
was  formerly  much  in  fashion,  and  according 
to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1483,  in- 
troduced about  1346.  "Dogged  clothing," 
Persones  Tale,  p.  44. 

DAGGED.    Tipsy.   North. 

DAGGER.  (1)  An  inter),  of  surprise. 

(2)  A  celebrated  ordinary  in  Holbom.  Dagger- 
ale  is  frequently  mentioned  in  early  writers. 

(3)ApistoL  See  Dag  (I). 

DAGGER-MONE  Y.  A  sum  of  money  formerly 
paid  to  the  justices  of  assize  on  the  Northern 
circuit,  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 

DAGGERS.   Sword-grass.   Somerset, 

DAGGLE.  To  trail  in  the  dirt ;  to  run  like  a 
child.  North,  Daggle-tail,  a  slovenly  wo- 
man ;  anything  that  catches  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  in  walking. 

DAGGLY.    Wet;showerv.    North, 

DAGLETS.    Icicles.    Wilts, 

DAGLINGS.    Sheep's  dung.    North, 

DAG-LOCKS.  The  dirty  soiled  locks  of  wool 
cut  off  sheep.   South. 

DAGON.  A  slip,  or  piece.  It  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  Bemers,  and  Steevens'  Supp.  to 
Dugdale,  ii.  ap.  370,  applied  in  each  instance 
to  a  blanket. 

DAG.PRICK.    A  triangular  spade.    East, 

DAGSWAIN.    A  rough  sort  of  coverlet,  used 
for  beds,  tables,  or  floors. 
Dubbyde  with  d*tg*'raimne*,  dowblede  they  seme. 
Murte  Artkmt,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  91. 


DAG-WOOL.    Refuse  wool.  Keni. 

DAI.    Judgement    (^..&) 

DAIE.    To  die.    Weber, 

DAIESEYGHE.    The  daisy.    Weber. 

DAIKER.    To  saunter.    North, 

DAIL.    Aheap.    North, 

DAILE.    To  dally.   Heame, 

DAIN.  m  Noisome  effluvia.    WUti 

(2)  Disdain.     Also,  to  disdain.    ^  Deanet  of 

dame"  Queene  Cordila,  p. 34. 
DAINOUS.    Disdainful.  (A.-N.) 
DAINTEOUSE.   Dainty ;  delicate.   (^.-M) 
DAINTREL.   A  deUcacy.  {A,.N.) 
DAINTY.   Pleasant ;  worthy ;  excellent.    Gene- 
rally, nice,  affected.    Also  a  snbstantive,  a 

novelty,  anything  fresh. 
DAIRIER.   Adairy-man.   North 
DAIRNS.    Small,  unsaleable  fish. 
DAIROUS.    Bold.   Dewm, 
DAIRYMAN.  One  who  rents  cows  of  a  fiumcr. 
DAIS.    SeeDnr. 
DAISED.    Badly  baked,  or  roasted,  applied  to 

bread,  pastry,  or  meat.   North, 
DAISMENT-DAY.  Theday  of  Judgment  Thia 

term  occurs  in  a  poem  in  Drant's  Answer  to 

Shacklock,  1565. 
DAIVE.    To  sooth.  Cumb, 
D  AKE.   To  prick,  or  run  in  a  point    West, 
DAKER.    To  work  for  hire  after  the  usual  day's 

work  is  over.    North,  Also,  a  dispute. 
DAKER-HEN.    The  corn-crake.    Ftavindal  in 

1559.   Elyot,  in  v.  Crex, 
DAKERIN.  Walking  carelessly.   Cumb, 
DALCOP.    An  idiot   North. 
DALDER.    A  foreign  coin,  sometime  current  in 

England ;  Harrison,  p.  219. 
DALE.  (1)  To  deal ;  to  bestow.   {A.-S.) 
For  the  noblest  knight  that  may  go 
!•  none  lo  doughty  dyntb  to  dolt. 

MS,  Umrt.  SSS9.  f.  lOL 

(2)  A  lot,  or  share.   {A.^S.) 

For-thI  are  thay  worth!  to  low  If  thay  any  gude 
hafe,  for  thay  stele  fm  thaire  Lorde  that  fallee  to  hit 
doltf.  MS,  Linevln  A.  1.  17,  f.  Ml. 

(3)  A  vale.    Used  metaphorically  for  the  world. 

(4)  Mad ;  furious.   North, 

(5)  To  descend ;  to  decline.   (Dut) 
DALF.    Dug;  buried.    {A.-S.) 

PrWely  thel  dud  hit  hide. 
And  dalf  hit  in  a  wodca  lyde. 
Cursor  MunM,  MS,  OO.  THn.  OMtab.  f. «. 

DALIES.  A  child's  game  played  with  amall 
bones,  or  pieces  of  harid  wood.  The  doHes  were 
properly  sheep's  trotters.  Dalfy-bones,  Devon- 
shire  Dial.  1839,  p.  68. 
DALK.  A  dimple  in  the  flesh.  See  Reliq. 
Antiq.  iL  78.  A  vale,  Pr.  Parv.  p.  1 12.  In 
the  following  passage  it  may  mean  the  amall 
soft  substance  which  the  action  of  heat  leaves 
in  the  centre  of  a  hard  boiled  egg.  Ash.  has, 
**  Dawk  (a  cant  word),  a  hollow,  a  place 
where  a  bit  has  been  cut  out  of  any  stulL' 

AI  erthe  may  wele  Hkncd  be 

To  a  rounde  appul  on  a  tre. 

That  eren  amydde  hath  a  colke; 

And  10  hit  may  *o  an  egges  jolke^ 
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For  M  a  daft  is  amydwaid 
The  jolkaof  the  egge  when  hit  ii  hard» 
So  {■  helle  put,  u  derkus  tellet, 
Amydde  the  erthe,  mud  oowhcr  ellee. 

MS.  JthmoU  41,  f.  Si. 
DALL.   ApettyoaUL    York$K 
DALLACKED.   Gandny  dressed.   Line. 
DALLARIN6.   Dressed  oat  in  a  great  variety  of 

colours.    Lme, 
DALLE.    The  hand.    Worn  Doddle. 
DALLED.   Wearied.    North. 
DALLED.OUT.    SetDaUaeked. 
DALLU.NCE.    Hesitation ;  delay.    Slutk, 
DALLOP.    A  patch  of  ground  among  growing 
com  which  the  plough  has  missed ;  a  rank  tuft 
of  growing  com  where  heaps  of  manure  have 
lain ;  a  pwcel  of  smuggled  tea ;  a  slatternly 
woman ;  a  clumsy  and  shapeless  lump  of  any- 
thing tumbled  alwut  in  the  hands ;  to  paw, 
toss,  and  tumble  about  carelessly.  Eatt. 
DALLUP.   A  slattern.  Noff. 
DALLY-BONES.    Sheep's  trotters.   Devon. 
DALLY-CAR.  A  deep  ditch.    YorkiK 
DALMAHOY.    A  kind  of  bushy  bob  wig,  worn 
by  tradesmen  in  the  last  century,  espedally  by 
chemists. 
DALMATIC.    A  garment  formerly  worn  by  a 
deacon,  and  described  as  veBtu  taeerdotoMs 
Candida  ewn  elavie  purpurek.     It  was  also 
worn  by  the  English  monarchs  at  the  time  of 
their  coronation.  See  the  Rutland  Papers,  p.  1 7. 
DALT.    Dealt  out.    Z>a//yfi,  pi. 
With  dyntei  tore  ganne  they  derc. 
And  depe  woodyi  daUyn  thay.  MS^HarL  ttSS,  f.  191. 
DALY.    Lonely.    North.    <<  The  f2a/y  grounds," 
Dolamy's  Piimerose,  4to.  1606,  abounding  in 
dales? 
DALYAWNCE.  TiUle-tattle.  Cov.  Myst.  This 

meaning  occurs  in  Pr.  Parv. 
DAM.    A  marsh.  St^olk. 
DAMAGE.    Cost ;  exx>ence.    Var.  dial. 
DAMAGEOUS.   Damaging ;  hurtful. 
DAMAS.  Damascus.   Heame. 
DAMASEE.    The  damson.    Damyti,  Sqyr  of 
Lowe  Degr^,  36. 

Pen  and  appille  bothe  rippe  thay  were. 
The  date  and  ab  the  iamame. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  UO. 
DAMASKING.  Damask-work. 
DAMASK.WATER.    A  perfumed  water. 
DAMASYN.  The  damson.   Palsgrave. 
DAMBE.  To  damn.  Dekker. 
DAM  BET.   ArascaL  Dekker. 
DAME.    Mistress ;  lady.    Now  used  in  humble 
life.    Also,  mother,  as  in  Perceral,  336, 1094. 
DAMIGEROUS.    Injurious. 
DAMldAREL.    An  effeminate  person,  fond  of 

courtship  and  dallying.   {Fr.) 
DAMMY-BOYS.     Same  as  Angry-hoyn,  q.  y. 

See  J.  Cleaveland  Revired,  1660,  p.  38. 
DAMN.  To  condemn  to  death. 
DAMNIFY.  To  hurt,  or  injure. 

At  the  lame  time  this  earthquake  abo  much 
4amniJUd  Castel  Nuoiro  and  the  neighbour  towns  in 
Albania*  belonging  to  the  Turks,  with  a  great  d»- 
structiOB  of  the  iuhablunu.  ^ 

jiubn^M  WUt*,  Rffyal  Sac  MS.  p.  109. 


DAMOSEL.    A  damsel  (^.-M) 
DAMP.  (1)  D^ection.   Beam, 

(2)  A  liquid  refreshment. 

(3)  Rainy ;  very  wet.    Oaeon. 

DAMPER.    A  luncheon.    Alio,  anything  said 

or  done  to  check  another. 
DAMPNE.     To  condemn.  {J.-N.)    Dampmif, 

Launfal,  837. 
DAMSAX.    A  broad  axe.  "  A  damsax  he  bar 

on  his  bond,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  124. 
DAM-STAKES.  The  inclined  plane  over  which 

the  water  flows. 
DAMYCELLE.    A  damsel.  (^..M) 
DAN.  (1)  Scurf  on  animals.    Eaet. 

(2)  Lord ;  sir ;  a  title  commonly  given  to  monks, 
but  more  extensively  used.  (Lat.) 

(3)  Than.    (^.-5.) 
DANAMARKES.  Danes. 

And  thus  the  derfe  Danamarket  had  dyghta  alia 
theyra  diippys. 
,  Mortt  Jrthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f  .  M. 

DANCE.  A  journey.    Var.  dioL 

DANCES.   Stetutes.  Bailey. 

DANCH.  Dainty;  nice.   North. 

DANDER.  (1)  Anger.    Var.  dial 

'2)  Scurf;  dandriff.  North. 
3)  To  hobble.   Cwnb. 

A)  To  wander  about.     Also,  to  talk  incohe- 
rently.  Chesh. 

DANDILLY.  A  vain  woman.  Line. 

DANDIPRAT.  A  dwaif,  or  child.  Grose  says, 
"  an  insignificant  or  trifling  fellow."  Also  an 
inferior  coin,  not  current,  but  in  occasional 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Camden  says  it 
was  coined  by  Henry  VII. 

DANDLING.  A  fondUng  child. 

DANDRIL.    A  thump.    Line. 

DANDY.   Distracted.    Somereet. 

DANDY-CANDY.  Candied  sweetmeats.  Newe. 

DANDY-COCK.  Or  dandy^hen,  one  of  the 
Bantam  breed.    Var.  dial. 

DANE.    Noise ;  clatter ;  din.  Eatt. 

DANEIS.  DanUb.    {A,-N.) 

DANES-BLOOD.  Danewort. 

Dane§-Uoodf   (ebuluej    about  Slaughtnnford.  la 

plenty.    There  was  heretofore  a  great  fight  with  the 

Danes,  which  made  the  inhabitants  give  it  that 

name.  .^ubre^*  ¥FUU,  MS.  Ra^al  Sor.  p.  190. 

DANG.  (1)  Ap  imprecation,  perhaps  a  softening 
of  damn.  It  is  very  common  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  To  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violence. 
"  Dang'd  down  to  hell,"  Marlowe,  iii.  352. 
Dangcy  struck,  Eglamour,  550. 

DANGER.  (1)  A  dangerous  situation.  {A.-N.) 
Also,  coyness,  sparingness. 

(2)  Debt.    Merch.  Ven.  iv.  1. 

DANGERE.  Lordship,  or  dominion ;  the  power 
which  the  feudal  lord  possessed  over  his  vas- 
sals.  {A,'N.) 

DANGERFUL.   Dangerous. 

DANGEROUS.  (1)  In  danger.    Weet. 

(2)  Difficult ;  sparing.   (i^.-iV.) 

(3)  Arrogant ;  supercilious. 

DANGU.  A  dungeon ;  a  tower.   {A.'N.) 
DANGUS.  A  slattern.   Lane, 
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DANGWALLET.  A  ipendthrift.    Explained  in 

•ome  dictionaries,  abundantly. 
DANK.    Moist ;  damp. 

One  th»  danke  of  the  dewe  many  dede  lyggyi. 

Morte  Arthmrt,  MS,  lAneoln,  f.  tt. 

DANKER.  Adaikclond.   North. 

DANKISH.   Moist.  Huloet. 

DANNACK.  A  gaiter  or  buskin.  Norf. 

DANNET.  A  bad  character.  North, 

DANNIES.   Orej  stockings.   Derb, 

DANNOCKS.  (1)  Oat  cakes.  North. 

(2)  Hedger's  glores.  Ea9t. 

DANS.  Yearling  sheep.  JSoit. 

DANSERS.  Dancing  dogs. 

DANSKE.  Denmark.  Also,  Danish. 

DANT.  (1)  A  profligate  woman.    Sielton, 

(2)  To  tame.  Da  Bartas,  p.  369.     Also,  to  re- 
duce metals  to  a  lower  temper. 

DANTON.    To  tame.  Florio,  p.  11. 

DAP.  (1)  To  hop.  Somertet. 

(2)  A  hop ;  a  turn.    Hence,  the  habits  of  any 
one.    WeMt. 

(3^  Fledged.    Yorkih. 

(4)  The  nip  of  a  key. 

DAPPER.    Active ;  smart    Var.  Hal 

DAPPERLING.  A  dwarf ,  or  child. 

DAPS.  Likeness.  Dewm. 

DAPSILITY.    Handiness. 

DAR.  (1)  More  dear';  desurer.  North, 
Thy  Iwra  body  y%  dam  to  me 
Then  ill  the  gode  in  Cryttyuat^ 

MS,  Oifilafr.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  171. 

DARBY.  Ready  money.  Var.  Hal 
DARCELL.  The  long-tailed  duck. 
DARCIELL.    A  herb  mentioned  by  Palsgrave, 

but  without  the  French  term  for  it. 
DARE.  (1)  To  stare.   (^..5.) 

(2)  To  tremble ;  to  quiJLe  for  fear. 

Tyl  Khe  come  theder  icfae  wolde  not  bIyD, 
A&d  davyM  there  for  drede. 

MS,  GbMteft.  Ff.  il.  98.  fl  79. 

(3)  To  frighten.  To  dare  birds,  to  catch  them 
by  frightening  them  with  a  hawk,  mirror, 
or  by  other  means. 

(4)  To  pain  or  grieve.   Bue», 
h)  To  lurk  or  lie  hid. 
(6)  The  dace  flsh. 
:  7)  To  give,  or  grant    Heame. 

[8)  To  threaten.    Somerset. 

[9)  To  languish ;  to  sink.  See  Lydgate,  p.  24. 
"  Dfoupe  and  dare,"  a  common  phrase  in 
early  poetry. 

[10)  To  defy.    Shak, 
11^  Peril.    Shak. 

12)  To  rouse  any  one  op.     Wut, 

13)  Harm.    U,^S.) 
D  ARFE.  Hard ;  unbending ;  cruel. 
DARH.    Need.    (^..&) 
DARIOL.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  described 

in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  82;  MS.  Sloane 
1201,  f.  32 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  443 ;  Warner's 
Antiq.  Culin.  p.  66. 
With  dtorWIef  endordlde,  and  dayntees  y-newe. 
Martt  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  55. 

DARK.  (1)  BUnd.    Var.  dial 


(2)  To  darken ;  to  make  dark. 

(3)  To  eaves -drop ;  to  watch  for  an  opportunity 
of  injuring  others  for  one's  own  benefit. 
North.    In  old  vrriters,  to  lie  hid. 

(4)  A  dark  night    South. 
DARKENING.    TwiUght    North.   CaUed  the 

dark^hotir  in  Norfolk. 
DARKLING.    In  the  dark. 
DARKMAN.    The  night    Dekker. 
DARKSOME.    Very  dark.    Oxom. 
DARN.    To  dare.    Pr.  Part. 
DARNAK.    Athickhedge-glove.    Suf. 
DARNEL.    The  hlittm  pereime. 
DARNEX.    A  coarse  sort  of  damask  used  for 
carpets,  curtains,  &c.,  originally  manufactured 
at  Toumay,  called  in  Flemish,  Domiek.  Spelt 
damqf  in  Cunnin^am's  Revels  Aoc  p.  215. 
It  was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  mate- 
rial, sometimes  of  worsted,  silk,  wooU  or 
thread.    Perhaps  damak  is  connected  with 
this  term.    Damick,  linsey-wolsey.    North. 
DARNS.    The  door-posts.    Dewm. 
DARNTON.    DarUngton.    North. 
DAROUS.    Bold;  daring.    Dewm, 
DARRAIGN.    To  arrange  or  prepare  for  battle. 

Al8o,to  fight  a  battle. 
DARRAK.    Ada/sworiE.    Cumk. 
DARRATNE.    To  change ;  to  transmute. 
DARRIKY.    Rotten.    Ghue. 
DARRILSK.    Damask  cloth. 
DARSTOW.    Darestthou?    (J.-S.) 
DARSTS.    Dregs ;  refuse.   North. 
DARTE.    The  date-tree.    (A^N) 
DARTER.    Active.    Otmb. 
DART-GRASS.    The  Hokut  UuuUu^    North. 
DARTH.    Dart.    Weber. 
DASE.    To  dazzle ;  to  grow  dimsigfated ;  to  Im 

stupified.    {A.'S.) 
DASEWENESSE.    Dimness.    (A.-S.) 
DASH.  (1)  A  tavern  drawer. 
2^  To  abash.    Baet. 
3)  A  mild  imprecation. 
(4^  To  destroy ;  to  spoil. 

(5)  To  splash  with  dirt    Var.JUal 

(6)  To  dash  one  in  the  teeth,  to  upbraid.  To 
dash  out  of  countenance,  to  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

DASH-BOARDS.    Moveable  sides  to  a  cart ; 

the  beaters  of  a  barrel  chum . 
DASH  EL.  A  thistle.  Devon. 
DASHEN.    To  make  a  great  show ;  to  invade 

suddenly ;  to  move  quickly. 
DASHER-ON.    A  piece  of  boiling-beef. 
DASHIN.    A  vessd  in  which  oatmeal  is  pre* 

pared.    Derb. 
DASIBERDE.    A  simpleton ;  a  fooL 
DASING.    Blindness.    Becon. 
DASMYNE.    To  grow  dim.    Pr.  Parv. 
DASNYTH.    Grows  dim.    (J.'S,) 
DASSE.    A  badger.    Caxtory 
DAST.    Dashed;  destroyed.     (A.-^S.) 
DASTARD.    A  simpleton. 
DATELESS.    Crazy ;  in  one's  dotage.    North. 
DATER.    Daughter.    North. 
DATES.    Evidences ;  writings 
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DATHEIT.  A  corse ;  an  imprecttioii.  (A.-N.) 
Sometimes  a  verb,  to  curse.  See  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  i.  244 ;  Tiistrem,  p.  230.  Constantly  an 
imprecation,  and  inteijection. 

DATHER.    To  quake,  or  tremble.    Kent. 

DATION.    A  gift.    (Lai,) 

DAUB.    Clay.    Lame. 

DAUBER.  A  builder  of  walls  with  day  or  rond, 
mixed  with  straw ;  a  plasterer.  A  danMng, 
the  erection  of  a  clay  hut. 

DAUBING.    Bribing.    A  cant  term. 

DAUBT.  (1)  A  fool.    Nortlmmb. 

(2)  Clammy ;  stidqr.    Noif. 

DAUD.    George.    Ora»en.       , 

DAUDBR.    To  thrash; to  abuse.   Nffrth. 

DAUDLE.  To  be  slow ;  to  trifle ;  to  swing  per- 
pendicularly.     Var.  dioL 

DAUDLES.    A  slattern.    Yorkeh. 

DAUDS.    Pieces ;  fragments.    NortK 

DAUGHTER.IN-BASE.    A  bastaid-danghter. 

DAUGHTBR.LAW.  A  daughter-in-law.   Weat. 
Thy  ftther  woald  oot  entertaiiM 
In  Orwoe  a  damghttr-lmM. 

TwrbmHl^sOttd,  1067.  t-  99. 

DAUK.  To  indse  with  a  jerk,  or  insert  a  pointed 
weapon  with  rapidity.    WiUe. 

DAUNCH.  Fastidious;  orer-nice;  squeamish, 
especially  applied  to  one  who  has  been  drunk 
over  night  Damtehe,  fastidiousness,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  153. 

DAUNDRIN.    Same  as  B0ver  (1). 

DAUNGE.    A  narrow  passage. 

DAUNT.  To  conquer.  {A.'N.)  In  the  pro- 
vinces, to  stun,  to  knock  down.  Also,  to 
dare,  to  defy. 

DAUNTEDEN.    Frisked  about,  pi. 

DAURB.    To  dazsle ;  to  stun.    Eatt. 

DAURG.    A  day's  work.  North. 

DAUSET-HEADED.   Giddy ;  thoughtless. 

DAUT.    A  speck,  or  spot.    Craven. 

DAVB.  To  thaw.  Somereet.  To  assuage,  mi- 
tigate, or  relieve.    North. 

DAVER.  (1)  To  droop ;  to  fade.     Weet. 

(2)  To  stun ;  to  stupify.    North. 

DAVID'S-STAFF.  A  kind  of  quadrant,  used  in 
navigation. 

DAVIN6.    A  boarded  partition.    Weet. 

DAVISON.    A  large  wUd  plum. 

DAVY.  (1)  To  raise  marl  from  cliffs  by  means 
of  a  wince.    Notf. 

(2)  An  affidavit     Var.  dial 

DAVY-JONES.  A  sailor's  name  for  a  princi- 
pal sea-devil,  a  nikker. 

DAW.  (1)  To  thrive ;  to  mend.    North. 

(2)  A  foolilh  fellow ;  a  slattern,  or  sluggard. 
Dawinge,  acting  foolishly,  Ellis's  Literary 
Letters,  p.  92. 

i3)  To  daunt,  or  frighten. 
4)  To  awaken ;  to  dawn.    North.    Also,  to  re- 
▼iTC,  to  rouse,  to  resuscitate,  as  in  Webster 
and  Greene ;  Romeus  and  Juliet,  p.  71. 

5)  A  beetle  or  dor.    Eaet. 

6)  Dough.    (yf.-5.) 
DAW-COCK.    A  jackdaw.    Hence,  an  empty, 

chattering  fellow ;  a  simpleton.    See  Collier's 
Old  Ballads,  p.  24 
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DAWDY.    A  slattern.    North. 
DA  WE.  (1)  Down,    ^te  Jdawe  (2). 
Dawn.    (A.-S.) 

A  day.    (^.-5.)    «  Done  of  dawe,';  takes 
from  day,  killed. 
And  mil*  rfofM  ^f  dcNMt  wf th  dynttes  of  swreddei. 

Mort€  JHhmr9,  MS.  UneelH,  t.  7& 

DAWENING.  Day-break.  (A..S.) 

DAW60S.    Askttem.    North. 

DAWOY.    Soft  {flabby.    Yorieh. 

DAWIE.    To  awake ;  to  revive. 

DAWING.    Day-break.    North. 

BoC  In  the  eler*  dmo«i/ng  the  d«re  kynge  hymeMlfna 
Comaundyd  syr  Ctdor*  with  his  dere  knyghttn. 

MorteJrihw,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.70, 

DAWKIN.  (1)  A  slut    North. 

(2)  A  foolish  person.     Dawldngly-wise,  self* 

conceited.   North. 
DAWKS.    Very  fine  clothes  sbvenly  put  on. 

Line. 
DAWL.  (1)  To  dash.    Devon. 
(2)  To  tire ;  to  fatigue ;  to  weary.    Also,  to 

loathe,  or  nauseate. 
DAWNE.    To  revive  a  person,  especially  one 

who  has  fainted. 
DAWNS.    A  kind  of  lace,  the  method  of  making 

which  is  described  in  MS.  Harl.  2320,  f.  59. 
DAWNT.    To  frighten;  to  fear.   North. 
DAWNTEN.    To  tame  by  kind  treatment;  to 

cherish  or  nourish.    (A.-N.) 
DAWNTLE.    To  fondle.    North. 
DAWNY.   Damp;  soft.     Weet. 
DAWPATE.    A  simpleton. 
DAWSEL.    Tostupiiy.    Sufbli. 
DAWTET.    Fondled ;  caressed.    Cumb. 
D AWZE.  To  use  the  bent  hazel  rod,  or  divining 

stick,  for  the  discovery  of  ore.  Somereet. 
DAY.  (1)  Day ;  time.  (A.-S.)  "  Takyn  a  day,'' 

taken  an  appointed  time  (to  fight),  MS.  Can- 
tab. Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  87. 

(2)  To  dawn.  Also,  the  davra  or  first.opening 
of  day,  Eglamour,  1094 ;  Urry's  Chancer,  p. 
140,  L  2747. 

(3)  The  surface  of  ore. 

(4)  A  league  of  amity 

(5)  To  procrastinate. 

DAY-BED.    A  couch  or  sofa.    A  late  riser  is 

stm  caUed  a  day-bed  feliow  in  I.  Wight 
DAYE.    To  die.    (^.-.S.) 
DAYEGH.    Dough.     Yorkeh. 
DAY-HOUSE.    A  dairy.    Weet.    •<  Caeeale,  a 

dey-house,  where  cheese  is  made,"  Elyot.   Ct 

Unton  Invent,  p.  28. 
DAYLE.  (1)  To  eradicate ;  to  blot  out 
(2)  To  dally  or  tarry. 
DAY-LIGHTS.    The  eyes.    North. 
DAY-LIGHTS-GATE.    TwiUght 
DAY-MAN.   A  kbourer  hired  by  the  day.  Eaet, 
DAY-NET.    A  net  employed  for  taking  small 

birds.     Diet.  Ruet. 
DAY-NETTLE.    Dead  nettle. 
DAYNETYVOUSELY.    Daintily. 
DAYNG.    Dawning.    (y/.-5.) 
DAYNLY.    Disdainfully.    {A.-N) 
DAYNTEL.    A  dainty,  or  delicacy.   Dayntefhe, 

Towneley  Myst  p.  245. 
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DATNTEVOUS.   Choice ;  yduable. 
Itt  was  my  derlyo;  da^f«v«NM«  and  fall*  d«K  boldene. 

Mort€  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  97< 

DAYS.    The  hays  of  a  window. 

DAYS-MAN.  An  arbitrator;  an  umpire.  See 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  82.  Still  used  in  the  North. 

D AYS-MATH.  An  acre,  the  quantity  mown  by 
a  man  in  one  day.  Went.  Generally,  any 
small  portion  of  ground.  Its  size  seems  to 
have  been  variously  estimated. 

DAYTALEMAN.  A  day-man,  q.  v.  A  chance- 
labourer,  one  not  regularly  employed.  Day- 
tale-pace,  a  slow  pace.  A  day  ia!e,  in  the 
day  time. 

DAY-WORK.  Work  done  by  the  day ;  the 
labour  of  a  day.  A  day-work  is  also  three 
roods  of  land,  according  to  Carr.  **  Four 
perches  make  a  dayworke;  ten  dayworks 
make  aruode  or  quarter,"  Twysden  MSS. 

DAZED.  Dull;  sickly ;  daised,  q.  v.  **  Dazed- 
meat,  ill  roasted ;  /'«  deued,  I  am  very  raw 
and  cold ;  a  dazed  lookt  such  as  persons  have 
when  frighted;  bread  and  meat,  not  well 
baked  or  roasted  by  reason  of  the  badness  of 
the  fire,  may  be  said  to  be  dwaaed  or  dazed," 
MS.  Lansd.  1033.  In  the  Yorkshire  Dialogue, 
it  has  the  sense  of  tpmU,  dettroyed;  and  it 
also  occasionally  means,  eottfoundedf  con- 
futed. Major  Moor's  MS.  Dazed,  of  a  dun 
colour.    North. 

DAZEO.    A  daisv.     Cumb. 

DE.  (l)Aday.    North. 

(2)  To  die.    Sometimes,  dead. 

(3)  God.    (A-N) 

(4)  The.    {A.-S.) 
DBA.    Do.     WettmoreL 
DEAD.  (1)  Fainted.    Wett. 
(2)  Very;  exceeding.    North. 
rS)  Death.    S^f.    Also,  to  kilL 
(4)  To  deaden.    North. 
DEAD-ALIVE.    Very  stupid ;  dull.    Weit. 
BEAD-BOOT.    Offices  or  services  done  for  the 

dead ;  penance.    (A.-S,) 
DEAD-COAL.    A  cinder.    North. 
DEAD-DOINO.    Destructive.    S^enter. 
DEAD-HORSE.    To  puU  the  dead  horse,  to 

work  for  wages  already  paid. 
DEAD-HOUSE.    A  place  for  the  reception  of 

drowned  persons.    North. 
DEAD-KNOCK.  A  supposed  warning  of  death, 

a  mysterious  noise.    North, 
DEAD-LIFT.   The  moving  of  a  lifeless  or  inac- 

tive  body.    Hence,  a  situation  of  peculiar 

difficulty,  where  any  one  is  greatly  in  want  of 

assistance. 
DEADLY.     Sharp;  active;  excellent     Also, 

very,  exceedingly,  a  sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 

Topsell's  Serpents,  p.  15.  Sometimes,  pounded 

to  powder. 
DEADLY-FEUD.    A  ferocious  contest  among 

the  Northumbrians  on  the  borders.  Brockett. 
DEAD-MAN.  (1)  Old  works  in  a  mine. 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     Wett. 

(3)  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  waitingfor  pro- 
perty to  which  one  is  entitled  on  the  decease 
of  any  one.    See  R.  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  256. 


DEAD-MAN'S-THUMB.     A    blue    meadow 

flower,  mentioned  in  Select  Ayres,  foL  Lond. 

1659. 
DEAD-MATE.    A  stale-mate  in  chess. 
DEAD-MEN.    Empty  ale-pots. 
DEAD-NIP.  A  blue  mark  on  the  body,  ascribed 

to  necromancy.    North. 
DEAD-PAY.    The  pay  of  dead  soldien,  ille- 
gally appropriated  by  officers. 
DEAD-RIPE.    Completely  ripe. 
DEADS.    The  under-stratum.     Dewm. 
DEADST.    The  height.     Dekker. 
DEAF.    Decayed ;  tasteless.    Deaf-nut,  a  nut 

with  a  decayed  kernel;  deaf-corn,  blasted 

com,  &c.    Also,  to  deafen,  as  in  Heywood's 

Iron  Age,  sig.  H.  iv. 
DEAFLY.    Lonely,  solitary.  North.  Deavelie, 

Cotgrave,  in  v.  DezoU,  De§toumt. 
DEAF-NETTLE.    The  dead  nettle. 
DEAIL-HEAD.   A  narrow  pUt  of  ground  in  a 

field.     Cumb. 
DEAK.  (1)  To  fight    North. 
(2)  A  ditch.     Kent. 
DEAL.    To  divide ;  to  distribute,  from  deai^  a 

part,  or  portion.    Also,  a  dole. 
DEAL-APPLES.    Fir  apples.    Eaet. 
DEALBATE.    To  whiten,  or  bleach.    (Lat.) 
DEAL-TREE.    A  fir-tree.    East. 
DEAM.    Lonely;  solitary.    North.    Also  the 

same  as  deathtmear,  q.  v. 
DEAN.  (1)  A  valley.    {A.-S.) 
A  din ;  a  noise.    Estex. 
To  do.     Yorkth, 
DEA-NETTLE.    Wild  hemp.    North. 
DEAR.  (1)  Predoos;  excessive. 
(2)  Same  as  Dere,  q.  v. 
DEARED.  Hurried ;  frightened ;  stunned.  Sx* 

moor. 
DEARLING.    Darling,    ^tenzer. 
DEARLY.    Extremely.     Var.  dioL 
DEARN.  (1)  Lonely.    North. 
(2)  A  door-post,  applied  aho  to  stone  gate-posta. 

NortK 
DEARNFUL.    Melancholy.    S^tenzer. 
DEARY.  (1)  Little.    North. 
(2)  Alas !  "  Deary  me  I"     Var.  dial 
DEATH.    Deaf.    St^olk. 
DEATHING.    Decease ;  death. 
DEATH'S-HEARB.    Nightshade. 
DEATH'S-MAN.      An  executioner.     <<  Great 

Hectors  deaths-man,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 

ed.  1632,  sig.  I. 
DEATHSMEAR.    A  rapid  and  fatal  disease  in 

cident  to  children.    Now  obsolete. 
DEAURAT.    GUded.    (Lat.) 
DEAVE.    To  deafen ;  to  stun.    North. 
DEAVELY.    SeeD«a/Iy. 
DEAWH.    Dough;  paste.   North. 
DEAZED.    Dry ;  raw ;  sapless.    North. 
DEBARE.    Bare.    Drant. 
DEBASHED.    Abashed.    Niecolz. 
DEBATE.    To  fight    Also,  combat    {A.-N.) 
DE  BATE  ABLE-LANDS.    Large  tracts  of  wild 

country  on  the  confines  of  Northumberland, 

formerly  a  prolific  cause  of  contention. 
DEBATEMENT.    Contention.    (A.-N.) 
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DEBAUSHMENT.    A  debauching. 
DEBBYLL.   A  dibble.    Huloei. 
DEBELL.    To  conquer  by  war.    (Lai.) 
DEBELLISH.    To  embellish.    Fletcher. 
DEBEOF.    A  kind  of  spear. 
DEBERRIBS.    Gooseberries.    Devon, 
DEBETANDE.    Debating.    Gawayne. 
DEBILE.    Infirm;  weak.    {Lat,) 
DEBITS,    A  deputy.    {Fr.) 
DEBLES.    "  Adebles!"  tothedevfl.    {A.-N,) 
/y  %  debktl  nidt  the  duke,  the  derelle  haye50ur  bonn, 

Morf  jirthure,  MS.  Unet4n,  f.  84. 

DEBOIST.    Debauched ;  corrupted. 
DEBONAIRE.    Courteous ;  gentle.    {J.-N,) 

When  Mhe  tye  the  ladyet  face, 

JMontrl^  stylla  iche  stode. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  li.  38,  f.  85. 

DEBONERTB.  Gentleness ;  goodness. 
And  of  me  take  thou  aa  vengeance, 
Lorde,  for  thi  d«bofMr<& 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  t.  218. 

DEBORAINE.    Honest.    {ItaL) 
DEBORD.    To  run  to  excess.    (Fr.) 
DEBOSH.   To  debauch ;  to  corrupt.   A  genuine 
archaism,  incorrectly  altered  by  some  editors. 
DEBOSHEE.    A  debauched  person. 
DEBREIDE.    To  tear.    (Belg.) 
DEBRUSEDE.    Crushed  ;  much  bruised. 
DEBRYSED.    Bruised.    Heame. 
DEBUT.    Company ;  retinue.    Heame. 
DEBYTIE.    A  deputy.    (Fr.) 
DECANTATE.    To  chant,  or  sing.    (Lai.) 
DECARD.    To  discard. 
DEGAS.     Ruin.     (J.-N.) 

The  walle  and  alle  the  dt^  withlnne 

Stantc  in  ruyne  and  in  deeaa. 

GoKtr,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  36. 

DECEIVABLE.    Deceitful.    Shak. 
DECEPTURE.    Fraud;  deceit. 
DECERNE.    To  discern.    (Fr.) 
DECHED.     Foul ;  msty.     Warw. 
DECIMO-SEXTO.    In  decimo  9exio,  a  phrase 

used  by  Jonson  for  a  youth. 
DECIPE.     To  deceive.    (Lai.)    Sec  Ashmole's 

Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  p.  308. 
DECK.  (I)  A  pack  of  cards.   Hence,  a  heap  or 

jnle  of  anything. 

(2)  To  select  or  cast  out    "  Deck  the  board, 
Isy  down  the  stakes.    **  Sweep  the  deck, 
dear  the  stakes.    Also,  to  put  anything  in 
order. 

(3)  To  tip  the  haft  of  a  knife  or  sword  with  any 
work ;  to  trim  hair,  a  garden,  &c. 

DECLARE.    To  blazon  arms. 
DECLAREMENT.    A  declaration. 
DECLINE.    To  incline,  or  lower.    Also,  to 
form  too  low  an  estimate  of  anything. 
Quod  Joicphe  thanne,  with  heed  deelinid  lowe. 
legate,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  8. 

DECLOS.    To  disclose. 

For  who  that  hadi  hb  worde  deeh§, 
Er  that  he  wite  what  he  m«fie. 
Be  la  All  ofte  nyje  hii  tene. 

Gow0r,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  89. 

DECOLLATION.    A  beheading.    (Lai.) 
DECOPID.    See  Cqppid. 
DECORE.    To  decorate ;  to  beautify. 
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DECOURREN.    To  discover ;  to  lay  open ;  to 

narrate.    (A.'N.) 
DECREW.    To  decrease.    Sterner. 
DECURT.    To  shorten.     (Lai.) 
DECYPHER.    To  defeat ;  to  overcome. 
DEDE.  (1)  Death.    North. 

They  dancetyde  and  revelde  withowtene  drede 
To  bryng  that  lady  to  hir  dtde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  (.  119. 
Syth  we  here  tehalle  dye. 
OuTC  dedift  fttlle  tore  they  tehalle  abye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  II.  38.  f.  73. 
So  many  there  were  alayne  to  d«(M, 
That  the  watur  of  Temyi  was  redd. 

MS.  lUd.  f.  12ft. 

(2)  To  grow  dead.    (J.-S.)    Also  the  pa.  past. 

Dedet  dead  people,  Perceval,  155. 
(3^  Did.    Eglamour,  134. 
(4)  Deed.    Battle,  by  metaphor. 
DEDELY.     Mortal.    (A.-S.) 

Bot  goddes  that  eyer-mare  are  liffkunde  and 
nevermare  dyes,  deyiies  no5te  for  to  hafe  the  fcl»> 
chipe  of  dedel^  menne. — MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f<  8. 
DEDEMEN-YEN.  Dead  eyes,  a  kind  of  pullles. 
A  sea  term.  See  Manners  and  Household 
Expences,  p.  214. 
DEDEYNE.    Disdain.     (J.-N.) 

The  fourthe  braunche  of  pryde  ys  dcspyt,  that 
ys,  whan  a  man  hath  dtdeyne  other  icorne  of  hya 
eren-cristene  for  eny  defaute.— Jf5.  Hart.  8388,  f.  8. 
DEDIR.    To  tremble.     Yorkah. 
DEDITION.    A  giving  up.     (Lai.) 
DEDLYNES.    Mortality.    (A.-S.) 

How  thurghe  takyng  of  owre  dedlynn,  he  wu 
made  lease  then  an  angelle  whilles  he  was  in  this 
vale  of  tere8.~jr5.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f'  180. 
DEDUCED.    Drawn  from ;  dissuaded. 
DEDUCT.    To  bring  down,  reduce.     (Lat.) 
DEDUIT.    Pleasure ;  delight.    (A.-N}) 
In  whiche  the  5ere  hath  his  daduii. 
Of  gras,  of  floure,  of  leef,  of  frute. 

Gowm'»  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  84?. 

DEDYR.    Thither.     Weber. 

DEE.    A  die.    (A.^N.)    Also  as  </^,  q.  v. 
Betwene  fortune  and  eoretyte. 
The  chaunoe  is  eaate  upon  a  dee. 

Gourer,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq.  134,  f .  148. 

DEED.  (1)  Doings.    North. 

(2)  Dead.    (A.'S.) 

(3)  Indeed.     Cooerdale. 
DEEDILY.    Actively ;  diligently.    Weet. 
DEEDS.    Refuse.     North. 
DEEDY.    Industrious ;  notable.    Berke. 
DEEP.    Deaf.    (A.-S.) 
DEEGHT.    To  spread  mole-hills.    North. 
DEEL.    The  devil.    North.    An  early  instance 

occurs  in  Men  Miracles,  1656,  p.  46. 
DEEN.    A  dean.    (A.-N.) 
DEERHAY.    A  great  net,  formerly  used  for 

catching  deer. 
DEES.  (1)  Dice.    (A.-N.) 

Ful  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  fees. 
As  he  that  pleyeth  at  doet. 

Oowor,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  38. 

(2)  A  place  where  herrings  are  dried.     East 

Sueeex, 
DEBT.  (1)  Dirtied.    North. 
(2)  Died.    Cwnd. 
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(3)  To  plaster  oyer  the  moath  of  an  oyen  to 
keep  in  the  heat. 

54)  To  wipe,  or  clean.    North. 
)EETINO.    A  yard  of  cotton.    North, 
DBBYE.    To  dip.    Suffolk. 
DEFADIDE.    Faded ;  decayed. 

Now  et  my  face  d^ftdida,  and  foule  et  m«  hapneda. 
MvrU  Jrthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  88. 

DEFAILE.  To  effect;  to  conquer.  (J.'N.) 
Nares  giyet  a  wrong  explanation. 

It  Mlet  tha  fletehe  may  noghte  of  hia  yerta 
Boghte  iUffiiilt  ay  while  the  Mula  in  ewylk  Joyes  « 
Tavyste.— MS.  Lincafn  A.  1. 17*  t,  189. 

DEFAILLANCE.    A  defect.     (fV.) 

DEFAITED.    Wasted.     (A.^N) 

DEFALK.  To  cat  off;  to  diminish.  (Lot.)  See 
Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  305;  Stanihurst,  p.  10. 
Also,  to  abate  in  a  reckoning. 

DEFAME.  Infamy.  {A,»N.)  Also,  to  make 
infamoos. 

DEPAMOUS.    ReproachfuL 

DEFARB.    To  nndo.    Heame. 

DEFATBD.    Wearied.    (Lat.) 

DEPATIGATE.    To  fatigue ;  to  tire.     {Lat.) 

DEFAULTT.    Blameworthy.    (/V.) 

DEFAUTB.    Want;  defect    {J,'N.) 

DEFAWTELES.    Perfect    (A.-N.) 
Alle  the  neghcn  orden  of  awngeUaa, 
That  ar  w  fayre  on  to  Inke, 
And  io  bryght,  ala  says  the  buke. 
That  alle  the  ftymee  of  thb  lyf  here. 
That  ever  waa  leane  fer  or  nere. 
That  any  man  moght  ordayne  d^/inotttu. 

HmmpoU,  MS,  AoiMt,  p.  890^ 

DEFAWTY.  DefectiYe.  Pr,  Parv. 
DBFBASAMCE.  Defeat  S^tetuer, 
DEFEAT.    To  disfigure.    Also,  the  Act  of  de- 

stmction.    Shah. 
DEFEATURE.     Alteration   of  features;   de- 

formity.    Sometimes,  defeat. 
DEFECT.    To  injure,  take  away.    (La/.) 
DEFENCE.    Prohibition.    (^.-iNT.) 
DEFBNCED.    Defended ;  fortified. 
DEFENDS.  (1)  To  forbid;  to  prohibit  (A.-N) 
Also,  to  preserve.    According  to  Tyrwhitt,  to 
ransom.    Drfendmmt,  in  self-defence  ? 
He  wylle  do  no  man  but  gode. 
Be  Mahounde  and  Tennagauntf 
But  yf  hyt  were  hyi  dif/^ndaunt, 

MS.  Ganlofr.  Ft.  \l  98,  f  .  88. 

(2)  Defended.     Oawayne. 

DEFENSORT.  Defence.  "  D^tfiuory  and  apo- 
logy," Martin  Mar-Sixtns,  4to.  1592. 

DBFFB.  (1)  Neat;  trim.    Leie. 

(2)  Deaf.  Pr.  Part.  Also,  dull,  blunt,  which 
may  refer  to  aurtt  obtuM. 

DBFFBTB.  To  cut  up  an  aniniaL  A  term  in 
hunting.     {A.'N.) 

DEFFUSB.    FUght ;  vanquishment    {A.^N.) 
Fore  giet  dule  of  d^f^u§  oi  dedei  of  armei. 

Murf  Arthurt,  MS.  Ltneoln,  f.  86. 

DEFHED.    Deafness.    {A.-S.) 

DEFIANCE.    Refusal;  rejection.    Shah. 

DEFICATB.    Deified.     Chaucer. 

DEFIEN.  To  digest;  to  consume.  «  Biffere 
pautitper  timm  quo  madet,  defye  the  wyn 


of  the  wheche  thou  art  dronken,  and 

sobre,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i  6. 
DEFINISHE.    To  define.    (.^..A^) 
DEFINITIVE.    Final ;  positive. 
DEFI3EN.    To  dissolve. 
DEFLY.    Neatly;  fitly.   See  Dekker's  Knight'i 

Coiguring,  p.  71 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  100. 
DEFOILLE.  To  overcome;  to  vanquish.  (^.-JV.) 
DEFORMATB.    Deformed.    See  the  Test  a* 

Creseide,  349,  394. 
DEFOULE.    To  defile ;  to  pollute. 
DEFOULINGS.    The  marks  made  by  a  deer's 

feet  in  wet  soil. 
DEFOUTERINO.    Failing.    (A.^N.) 
DEFRAUDACION.    Fraud;  deceit     HaiL 
DEFT.    Neat;  dexterous;  decent     Still  used 

in  the  North. 
DEFTLY.    Quietly;  softly.    North.    Also  the 

same  as  d^yt  q.  v. 
DEFULL.     Diabolical.    (A.-S.) 
DEFUNCT.    Functional.    Shah. 
DEFY.    To  refuse ;  to  reject. 
DEFYAL.    A  defiance.    Harding. 
DEFYEN.     To  defy.    (^.-iV.) 
DEC    To  moisten ;  to  sprinkle ;  to  pour  on ;  to 

ooze  out    North. 
DB.GAMBOYS.    A  viol-de-gambo. 
DEG-BOUND.  Greatly  swelled  in  the  stomach. 

Also  spelt  deg-bowed.     North. 
DEGENDER.     To  degenerate.    S^temer. 
DEGENEROUS.    Degenerate. 
DEGG.    To  shake ;  to  top.     Wett. 
DEGGY.    Drissly ;  foggy.     North. 
DEGH.    Vouchsafed.     Heame. 
DEGHGHB.    To  die.    Sevyn  Sages,  1909. 
DEGISED.    Disguised.     (A.-N) 
DEGOUTED.    Spotted.    (A.'N.) 
DEGREE.    A  stair,  or  set  of  steps.    Also,  rank 

in  life.    (A.-N.) 
DEHORT.    To  dissuade.    (Lat.) 
DEIANDE.    D>'ing.    (A.-S.) 

Than  Is  thys  faliyng  atte  nede. 

For  whilcfl  we  here  lyve  we  ar  ddaadf. 

MS.Addh.Wia,  f.e7, 

DEID.    Dyed;  coloured.     Chaucer. 

DEIDEN.    Died.    {A.^S.) 

DEIE.    To  put  to  death.    (A.-S.) 

DEIGNOUSE.    Disdainful    (A.-N.) 

DEIH.    To  die.    Langtoft,  p.  159. 

DBINB.  To  die.  {A.-S.)  Also,  to  deign,  to 
vouchsafe. 

DEINTEE.  Value ;  a  valuable  thing.  {A.-N.) 
Sometimes,  pleasure. 

DEINTEOUS.    Choice ;  valuable.    {A.-N.) 

DEIRIE.    A  dairy.    Shinner. 

DEIS.  The  principal  table  in  a  hall,  or  the 
raised  part  of  the  floor  on  which  it  was  placed. 
Also,  the  principal  seat  at  this  table.  There 
were  sometimes  more  than  one,  the  high  deia 
being  the  principal  deis  in  a  royal  hall.  To 
begin  the  deis,  to  take  the  principal  place. 
See  Sir  Eglamour,  1258. 

DEITEE.     Deity ;  godhead.    (A.-N.) 

DEJECT.  (1)  Dejected.    Shah. 

(2)  To  cast  away.   {Lot.) 
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BEKE-HOLL.    AdryditclL    Eatt. 
DEKEITH.    Decrease. 
DEKNE.     A  deacon.    (A.-S.) 

Seint  Fronton  his  dekn§  was. 

As  falletli  to  the  dcde. 

MS.  OaU  Trin,  OfOR.  VJ. 

DEKYNE.    A  deacon.    Pr,  Part. 
BEL.  (1)  A  part,  or  portion.    (A..S.) 
(2)  The  deriL    Ritson'a  Anc.  Songs,  i.  70. 
DELACION.    Delay.    Digby  Myst.  p.  7. 
DELARE.     An  almsgiver.    Pr,  Part, 
DELATE.    To  accuse,  complain  of.    (La/.) 
DELATION.    An  accosation.    Shai, 
DELAY.  (1)  To  allay  metals,  &c    Also,  to 
sweeten  or  adulterate  wine. 

(2)  Amy ;  ceremony.     (A,-N.) 

Syr  Rogers  cone,  wyth  nobulle  dela^, 
Thej  bcryed  hyt  the  tothyr  day. 

MS.  Cantafh  Ft.  li.  38,  f.  70- 

(3)  To  assuage.    Pakgrace. 
DELAYNE.    To  delay.    {A.-N.) 
DELE.  (I)  To  divide;  to  share.  {A..S.) 

(2)  To  giye ;  to  bestow ;  to  partake ;  to  deal,  or 

meddle  with  anything. 
DELECTATION.    Detight.     Chaucer. 
DELE-WINE.    A  kind  of  foreign  wine,  said  to 

be  a  species  of  Rhenish. 
DELP.   A  quarry  of  stone  or  coal ;  a  deep  ditch 

or  drain.    (^.-5.) 
DELF-CASE.    Shelves  for  crockery.    North. 
DELFULLICHE.    DolefuUy.    (^.-5.) 
And  cride  on  here  MfuUieh* 
Alle  swithe  faste. 

MS.  Con.  TWit.  Onm.  ^7. 

DELFYN.    A  dolphin.    Kyng  Alis.  6576.    See 

also  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  54. 
DELIBATE.    To  taste.    {Lat^ 
DELIBERE.    To  deliberate.    (a.-N.) 
DELICACIE.    Pleasure.    {A.-N.) 
DELICES.    Pleasures ;  delights.   {A.-N.)    See 
Reliq.  Ant.  L  40.    Also,  delicacies. 
Yett  was  I  lately  promyied  otherwyse 
This  yere  to  leve  in  welthe  and  delyai. 

MS.  Stoane  1^,  f.  88. 

DELICT.     An  offence.    Marlowe,  iii.  547. 
DELIE.    Thin;  slender.    (A.'N.) 
DELIGHTED.    Delightful    Shak. 
DELIRENT.    Doating.    (Lot.) 
DELIT.     Delight.    (A..N.) 
DELITABLE.    Pleasant ;  delightful.    (A..N) 
DELITEN.    To  delight,  take  pleasure.   (A.-N.) 
DELITOUS.    Delightful.    (A..N.) 
DELIVER.  (1)  Active;  nimble.    (j.-N.)    De- 

UvirHchef    Troilus  and   Creseide,    ii.   1088. 

DeUverfyf  quickly.    Delivemestf  agility. 
Seemely  schappe  of  brcede  and  lengthe. 
And  deiffv^me*  and  bewt«  of  body. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bow«»,  p.  173. 
(2)  To  dispatch  any  business. 
DELIVERING.     Division,  in  music. 
DELK.    A  small  cavity.    Eatt. 
DELL.  (1)  An  undebauched  wench.    An  old 

cant  term. 
C2)  A  little  dale,  or  narrow  valley.    Still  used  in 

the  North. 
DELLECT.    Break  of  day.    Craven. 


I DELLFIN.    A  low  pUu^,  overgrown  with  no- 

derwood.    Gioue. 
DELPH.    A  catch.water  drain,  or  one  that  has 

been  delved.    Line. 
DELTEN.   Dealt.    (A.-S.) 
DELUVY.    Deluge.    {Lai.) 
DELVE.  (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.    (A.-S.)    StiU 

used  in  the  provinces. 

(2)  A  ditch,  or  deU.  Speneer.  Also  a  quarry,  as 
de^f  q.  V. 

(3)  A  monster,  or  devil.  (A.-N.)  See  Dial. 
Great.  Mor.  p.  82;  Wright's  Seven  Sages, 
p.  47. 

(4)  To  indent,  or  bruise.    North. 
DELVERE.    A  digger.    {A.-S.) 
DELVOL.    Doleful.    (A.-S.) 
DELYAUNCE.    Dalliance ;  delay. 
DELYBERED.    Advised;  minded. 
DELYCATES.    Delicacies.    Palsgrave. 
DELYRE.   To  retard,  or  delay.    (A.-N.) 
DEM.    You  slut !    Eaemoor. 
DEMAINE.  To  manage.    (A.-N.) 
DEMAN.    A  deputy.     Verttegan. 
DEMAND.    A  question,  or  riddle. 

And  whom  it  liketh  for  to  carpe 
Proyerbls  and  4«maun4iM  sly5e. 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  Bt. 

DEMANDANT.  A  plaintiff. 
DEMATH.  See  Daye-matK 
DEMAYE.    To  dismay.    (^.-A^.) 

The  fecst  ii  comen,  demaye  50U  not. 

But  maiketh  my  riding  boun. 
Cwraor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll,  THn.  Cantab^  t,  93. 

DEMAYNES.  Demesnes ;  possessions.  (A.-N.) 
See  Sir  Degrevant,  69 ;  Langtoft,  5cc. 

DEME.    To  judge.    (A.-S.) 

DEMEAN.  To  conduct,  or  behave ;  to  direct. 
Also  a  substantive,  behaviour. 

DEMEANER.    A  conductor. 

DEMEANS.    Means.   Masringer. 

DEMEMBRE.  To  dismember.  R.Glouc.p.559. 

DEMENCY.    Madness.    (Lat.) 

DEMENE.    To  manage.    (A.-N.) 
Demtnift  the  medylwarde  menskfully  hymeselfene. 
Mortu  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  74* 

DEMENING.    Behaviour.    Chaucer. 

DEMENTED.    Mad.    Var.dioL 

DEMER.   A  judge.    (A.-S.) 

DEMERE.    To  tarry.    (A.-N.)    "  "Withouten 

demerct* delay,  Beves of  Hamtoun,  p. 6.  " So 

longe  demoere/*  Flor.  and  Blanch.  591. 
DEMERITS.    Merits.    Shak. 
DEMI-CULATERIN.    A  cannon  of  four  inches 

bore.     Meyrick,  ii.  291. 
DEMIGREYNE.    The  megrim.    (A.-N.) 
DEMIHA6.   A  long  pistol,  much  used  in  the 

sixteenth  century. 
DEMILANCE.    A  light  horseman,    one  who 

carries  a  lance.   Baret,  D.  742. 
DEM-IN.   To  collect,  as  clouds  do.    North. 
DEMING.    Judgment.     (A.-S.) 
DEMIREP.    A  very  flighty  woman,  too  free  in 

her  manners. 
DEMISS.    Humble.     (Lat.) 
DEMONIAK.    One  possessed  by  a  devil. 
DEMONSTER.    To  show ;  to  declare.    (Lat.) 
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DEMORANCE.   Delay.    (^.-M) 
DEMP.    Judged ;  condemned.    {A.-S.) 
DEMPLE.     To  wrangle.      So    explained  by 

Hearne.    See  Langtoft,  p.  196. 
DEMSTER.    A  judge.    The  term  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Ayoth  was  thenne  d«mut€r 
Of  Israel  foare  Mor«  jeer. 
Cmrwr  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trim.  Cuntab,  f.  44. 

DEMURE.  To  look  demurely.    Shak, 
DEMURELY.    Solemnly.   Shak. 
DEMURRE.     See  Demere, 
DEMYE.   A  kind  of  close  garment    Warton 

says,  **  doublet,  jacket."  Demycentt  the  metal 

part  of  a  girdle  worn  in  front. 
DEN.  (1)  "  Good  den/'  good  eyening,  or  good 

night,  a  salutation  formerly  used  idter  noon 

was  past. 
A  grave.    Ritson's  Pop.  Poet.  p.  90. 
A  sandy  tract  near  the  sea,  as  at  Exmouth, 

and  other  places. 
DENAY.    To  deny.    Also,  denial. 
DENCH.  (1)  Squeamish ;  dainty.    North. 

(2)  Danish.    Hearne. 

DENE.  (1)  A  din.  East.  Also  a  verb.    Denede, 

Rel.  Ant  ii.  7. 
(2)AdeaB.    (^.-iV.) 

(3)  A  valley  or  dell.  Ncrih. 

(4)  Wene?   Arch.  xxii.  371. 
DENEERE.    A  penny.    (/V.) 
DENEZ.    Danish.    Gawayne. 

DENGE.    To  ding,  or  strike  down.    {A^^S.) 

DENIAL.    Injury ;  drawback.    Wett 

DENIST.    Deniest.    Rel.  Ant  IL  192. 

DENK.   To  think.    Weber. 

DENNED.    Dinned;  sounded.    See  Dm«. 

DENNIS.    StDionysius.  (A.-N.) 

DENNY.  A  plum  ripe  on  August  6th.  See 
MS.  Ashmole  1461. 

DENOMINATE.    Called.    Harding. 

DENOTATE.  To  denote.  {Lat)  See  the  Op- 
tick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  41. 

DENSHE.    Danish.    Hacelok. 

DENSHERING.  ^ee  BunUeking.  No  doubt 
from  Denshire,  as  Devonshire  was  formerly 
called,  as  in  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  87 ;  MS. 
Ashmole  208. 

DENT.  (1)  A  stroke ;  a  blow,  as  a  dap  of  thun- 
der, &c.  In  Suffolk,  the  worst  of  anything. 
Moor,  p.  103. 

(2)  Indented.    NortK 

(3 )  Did  not.    Euex. 
DENTETHUS.    Dainties ;  delicacies. 
DENTIE.    Scarce.     Harrington, 
DENTOR.    An  indenture. 
DENTY.    Tolerable ;  fine.    North. 
DENUDE.    To  untie  a  knot ;  to  extricate,  or  dis- 
engage.   {A.'N.) 

DENULL.    To  annul.    Fabyan, 
DENWERE.    Doubt     Chaucer. 
DENY.    To  refuse ;  to  reject;  to  renounce. 
DENYTE.    To  deny.     Robson,  p.  50. 
DEOL.    Dole;  grief.     {A.-S.) 
DEOLFUL.    Doleful.     {A.-S. 
DEORKHEDE.    Darkness 


r.-5.) 

I.    {A.-S.) 


Al  ane  tide  of  the  daye 

We  weren  in  deorkheis  s 
Ate  laste  ore  suete  Loyerd 
Forthere  us  gan  Icde. 

M8.  Lamd.  108,  f.  104. 
DEPARDUS.  AnoBih,l)eparDieu. 
DEPART.  To  part ;  to  dUtribute ;  to  divide ;  to 
separate.  {A.-N.)  See  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  236 ; 
MS.  Sloane  213,  f.  120.  So  in  the  ancient 
office  of  Marriage,  "  till  death  us  depart/'  now 
corrupted  to  do  part.  To  depart  with,  to  part 
with  or  give  up.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
substantive  for  d^ior/vrtf.  Hooper  nsea  it  for 
the  verb  impart. 

They  were  clothed  aUe  Hche, 
Departtd  evena  of  whit  and  Mew. 

Gow«r,  Ma.  JbA.  IM. 

DEPARTABLE.    Divisible.    (^.-M) 

DEPARTER.    A  refiner  of  metals. 

DEPARTING.   Parting,  or  separation. 

DEPE.  Low,  applied  to  country,  as  in  Maunde- 
vile's  Travels,  p.  255. 

DEPEACH.   To  impeach.   Paltgrave. 

DEPECHE.  To  dispatch.   (Fr.) 

DEPEINTE.  To  paint  (A.^N.)  "Hir  fingers 
to  depaynt"  Gaulfrido  and  Bamazdo,  1570. 
Sometimes  the  part,  past 

DEPELL.    To  drive  away.    (Lat.) 

DEPENDANCE.  A  term  used  by  our  early 
dramatists  for  the  subject  of  a  dispute  likely 
to  end  in  a  dueL  See  Nares  in  v.  Masters  oif 
Dependencies  were  a  set  of  needy  bravoes,  who 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  authentic  grounds 
of  a  quarrel,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  settle  it  for 
the  timorous  and  unskilful.    Giford. 

DEPLIKE.  Deeply.   (A.-S.) 

DEPOSE.    A  pledge;  a  deposit  Pr.  Part. 

DEPPER.   Deeper.    {A..S.) 

DEPRAVE.  To  vilify ;  to  traduce.  See  SUte 
Papers,  IL  400;  Hoccleve,  p.  39.  Shake- 
speare uses  it  in  this  sense.  Depreton,  Aude- 
lay's  Poems,  p.  24. 

DEPRESE.    To  press  down.    {A.-N) 

DEPURED.    Purified. 

'  Al  golde  in  fire  b  fyned  by  auay. 
And  at  the  teett  alWer  la  depmred. 

MS,  jtakmolt  3B.  f.  4& 

DEPUTTE.    Deputed ;  arranged. 
DBQUACE.    To  crush.    {A.^S.) 
DERACINATE.    To  root  up.   Shak. 
DERAINE.  To  quarrel ;  to  contest  Sometimes, 

to  challenge  or  array  an  army. 
DERAYE.    Confusion ;  noise.    {A.'N.)   Also  a 
verb,  to  act  as  a  madman. 

He  began  to  make  dem^. 
And  to  hys  felows  dnd  he  say. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Pf.  ii.  SB,  f.  157- 

DERE.  (1)  To  hurt,  to  injure.    {A.-S.) 

The  prophecie  saith  there  whal  den  hym  noo  thinge ; 

He  It  ys  that  ichal  wynne  eastell,  toun,  and  tour. 

MS.  Sac,  Antiq.  lOl,  f.  98. 
Sum  wycchecrafte  thou  dontt  aboute  here. 
That  thy  bondea  mow  the  nat  dere. 

MS.  HaH.  1701.  f.  70, 

(2)  To  hurry,  frighten,  or  astonish  a  child.    £^ 

moor. 
(S)  Dear ;  precious ;  delightfaL    {A.^&,) 
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(4)  Dire ;  sad.  Emt 
(4)  There.  Langtojf, 
(i)  Noble  ;  honourable.    "  Arthure  the  dere" 

Perceral,  508 ;  "  Syr  Cadore  vdth  his  dere 

knyghttes/'  MS.  Morte  Arthare. 

(7)  An  aorta  of  wild  animals.  {A.-S,)  "Rattes 
aod  myse  and  such  smaldcre,"  Beves  of  Hamp- 
ton anid  King  Lear. 

(8)  To  dare.    Denit  darest. 

(9)  Dearth.    Jtob,  GUntc. 

DEREIGNE.    To  justify ;  to  prove.    (^.-M) 
He  b  ft«  to  plede  for  as,  and  al  oure  rl5t  de'dgne. 
And  BO  cnatoie  may  have  cauae  upon  him  to  pleyn. 

MS.  Egtrton  027. 

DEREKELLT.MINUTE.    Immediately.  /.  W. 
DEBELICHE.    JoyAdly. 

Bdio  bad  me  daraNcfte  drawc«  and  drynke  to  hirselfene. 

Mcrt0  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  80. 

DERELING.    Darling.    (j4.-S,) 

DERELT.  Expensively;  richly.   {j4,~S.)   In  the 

East,  direly,  lamentably,  extremely. 
DERENES.    Attachment.    (J.-S,) 
with  the  crle  ea  he  lent 
IB  dtrmtm  ayghte  and  daye. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17»  f.  138. 

DERENGE.   To  derange.    {A.-N.) 
DEREWORTHE.  Precious;  honourable.  (^^.-5.) 
A  person  named  Derewerthe  is  mentioned  in 
MS.  Rot.  Harl.  76  C.  13. 
A  ducbea  dtrmoorthU^  dyghte  in  dyaperde  wedla. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS,  JAnealn,  f.  87' 
5yt  ys  thyr  an  unkynde  aloghethhede. 
That  a  man  unneth  for  no  gode  dede 
Wyl  wunctaep  Ood  derwrthlv. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  34. 

DERETNE.    Agreement ;  arbitration.    {A.-N.) 

Sometimes,  to  derange  or  disorder. 
DERFE.     Strong ;  powerful ;  fierce. 

And  dele  dynttys  of  dethe  with  oure  derfe  wapyni. 
Morte  Arthure^  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  £6. 

DERGY.     Short  and  thick-set.     Wett, 
DERIVATE.    To  transpose  a  charge  from  one 

person  to  another.    (Xa/.) 
DERK.    Dark.    (A.'S.)    Sometimes,  darkness. 

Also  a  verb,  to  darken  or  obscure. 
DERKHEDE.    Darkness.    (/#.-&) 
DERL.    To  scold.     Yorkth. 
I>KRLILT.    Dearly;  sumptuously.    (A.'S.) 
I>ERLOURTHY.    Precious.    Pr.  Parv. 
JOERNE.  (1)  Secret    {A.-S.) 

The!  made  a  gederynge  greet  and  dem. 

Cursor  Mundt,  MS,  Cantab,  f.  108. 
Late  vu  hald  lu  in  dome 
The  byrde  to  habid. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17>  f.  133. 
Hut  fjuiar  prayed  bit  of  luf  dome. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  46,  f.  4& 
And  be  lovyd  me  so  dome, 
Y  mygbt  not  hym  lore  weme. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  140. 
<2)  Tohide;to8culk.    HvdMim. 
I>BRNELIKE.    Secretly.    {A.-S.) 
Both  domehke  and  atllle 
Idk  wile  the  love.  MS,  Dlgb^  86. 

I>BKNERE.    A  threshold. 

On  every  poet,  on  uehe  domore. 
The  syne  of  thayn  make  je  there. 
Ouoer  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  .18. 


DERNFUIi.    Dismal ;  sad.    Nam. 
DERNLY.    Severely ;  sadly.  I^fenter.   See  alto 

Towneley  Myst.  p.  141. 
DEROGATE.    Degraded.     ShaJt. 
DEROY.  (1)  A  kind  of  cloth.    (Fr.) 
(2)  A  party,  or  company.    North, 
DERRE.    Dearer.    {A.-S.) 
DERRERE.    Dearer.     Weber. 
DERREST.    Noblest.     Gawayne. 
DERRICK.  A  celebrated  executioner  at  Tyburn 

in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  a  general  term 

for  a  hangman.    See  Blount's  Glossographia, 

ed.  1681,  p.  190. 
DERRING-DO.  Deeds  of  arms.  Derring-doerM, 

warlike  heroes.    Speruer. 
DERSE.     Havock ;  to  dirty ;  to  spread  dung ; 

to  cleanse ;  to  beat.     Craven. 
DERTHYNE.    To  make  dear.    Pr.  Parv. 
DERTRE.    A  tetter,  or  ringworm.     {A.^N.) 
DERVELY.    Fiercely ;  sternly ;  powerfully. 
DERWENTWATER.      Lord    Derwentwater's 

lights,  a  popular  name  for  the  Aurora  Btf» 

realis,  which  appeared  remarkably  vivid  on 

the  night  of  the  unfortunate  Earl's  execution* 

Brockett. 
DERWORTHYNESSE.    Honour; joy.   (A.-S.) 
DERYE.    Hurt;  harm.    (A.-S.) 
DERYGESE.    Dirges.    (Lat) 

Done  for  derffgeee,  as  to  the  ded  fallys. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  (,9$, 

DES.    See  DeU. 

DESCANT.     The  old  term  for  variation  in 

music. 
DESCENSORIE.   A  vessel  used  in  alchemy  for 

the  extraction  of  oils. 
DESCES.    Decease ;  death.     Langtqft. 
DESCEYVANCE.    Deceit ;  tricken-.     {A.-N.) 
DESCHARGID.  Deprived  of  a  charge.  Weber, 
DESCIDE.    To  cleave  in  two.    {Lat.) 
DESCRIED.    Gave  notice  of ;  discovered.   See 

Dyce's  Timon,  p.  18. 
DESCRIVE.    To  describe.   See  Halle's  Expost. 

p.  31 ;  Ywame  and  Gawin,  902.    {Fr.) 
DESCURE.    To  discover.    (.^.-.A) 
DESCUVER.    To  discover.    {A..N) 
DESEDERABILLE.    Tobedesu^    {Lai.) 
Sothely ,  Jhesu,  deeedorahUle  es  thi  name,  lufabylle 

and  comfortabylle.     Nane  swa  swete  joye  may  be 

eonsay  vcde.   Nane  iwa  iwete  sange  may  be  herde. — 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  lOS. 

DESELET.    DesoUtte;  distressed.     {A.-N.) 
DESEPERAUNCE.    Despair.    {A.-N.)   Uixy's 
ed.  reads  ditperauneet  p.  427.    The  same  va- 
riation occurs  at  1.  652. 

And  he  that  wille  not  after  conseylle  do. 
His  sute  he  putteth  in  de^eperaunee. 

Chaucer,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  >.  6,  f.  101k 

DESERIE.    To  disinherit.    {Pr.) 
DESERVE.     To  earn.    Also,  to  reward  any. 

body  for  his  services  towards  one. 
DESESE.     Inconvenience.     {A.-N.) 
DESEVERE.  To  separate.  Chester  Plays,  L  132. 
DESEVY.    To  deceive.    {A.-N.) 
DESGELI.    Secretly.    (^.-A.) 
DESIDERY.    Desire. 


(A.-N.) 
(Lat.) 
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DESIGHT.     A.n  unsightly  object.     Wiltt. 
DESIGN.    To  point  out.     {Lat.) 
DESIRE.     To  invite  to  dinner,  &c. 
DESIREE.     Desirable.     (^.-iV.) 
DESIRITE.     Ruined.     (j4..N.)     See   Gy  of 
Warwike,  p.  381 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  340. 
DESIROUS.    Eager.    {J.-N.)    It  seems  to  be 

sometimes  used  for  derirabk, 
DESKATERED.    Scattered  about 
DESKLAUNDAR.     Blame.     See  the  Arrival 

of  King  Edward  lY.  p.  12. 
DESLAVIE.    Impure.     (A.-N.) 
DESLAYE.    To  blame ;  to  deny.    (j4,.N,) 
For  how  as  ever  I  be  detUtyedt 
jit  trermore  I  have  assayed. 

Gotoer.  MS.  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  114. 
That  ha  wanhope  bryogeth  inne 
Where  Is  no  oomforte  to  begynne. 
But  every  Joye  him  is  deatoyed. 

MS.  iMd.  r.  ISS. 

DESPARPLE.    To  disperse.    Maundevile, 
DESPEED.    To  dispatch.    ^e«f. 
DESPENDE.    To  waste ;  to  consume. 
80  that  his  wittis  he  deipmdeth. 

M&  Soe.  JbUiq.  134,  f.  M. 

DESPENS.    Expense.    {J.-N,) 
DESPERATE.    Very;  great.    Far.  dial    Spelt 

detperd  in  some  glossaries. 
DESPITE.    Malicious  anger.    {j4.-N.) 
DESPITOUS.    Venr  angry.    {j4,-N.) 
DESPITOUSLY.    Angrily.    {A.-N.) 
DESPOILE.    To  undress.    (^.-N,)    Detpuled, 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  53. 
DESPOUT.   Dispute.  Sevyn  Sages,  194.  Det-^ 

pute,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  47. 
DESS.   To  lay  dose  together ;  to  pile  in  order ; 

to  cut  a  section  of  hay  from  a  stack.    North, 
DESSABLE.    Constantly.    North.    Spelt  also 

detfohly  and  deasaUy, 
DESSE.    A  desk.    Spen»er. 
DESSMENT.    Stagnation.    North. 
DESSORRE.    SameasB/^mit-^ttrry,  q.T. 
DEST.    Didst.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  194. 
DESTAUNCE.  Pride ;  discord ;  treachery.  See 

Ritson's  Anc   Songs,  L  52;   Arthour  and 

Merlin,  p.  171. 
DESTAYNEDE.    Destined. 

5if  us  be  detiayntie  to  dy  to  daye  one  this  erthe* 

We  salle  be  hewede  unto  hevene  or  we  be  halfe  colde. 
MorUt  Arthurs,  MB.  Uneoin,  f.  98. 

DESTE.    Dashed.    Tristrem,  p.  265. 
DESTEIGNED.     Stained;  disfigured. 
As  he  whiehe  hath  siknesse  fayoid, 
Whanna  his  visage  is  so  duMgntd, 

Gawer,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  IM,  f.  43 
He  tok  to  D^anlre  bis  scherta, 
Whiehe  with  the  blood  was  of  his  herta 
Thorowoute  deeteigned  over  alle. 

MS.  IMd.  f  .  78. 
DESTENE.    Destiny.    (A.-S.) 
DESTENYNG.    Destiny.    Gawayne. 
DESTINABLE.    Destined.    {Lat.) 
DESTITUABLE.    Destitute.    (/V.) 
DESTOUR.  .Disturbance.    {A.^N.) 
DESTRE.    A  turning.    (^.-M) 
DESTREINE.    To  vex ;  to  constrain.    {A.-N.) 
DESTRERE.    Awar-hozie.    {A.^N.) 


Oy  raysed  up  that  mayden  der. 
And  set  hyr  on  ay  gud  destre*-. 

Guy  «if  Warwick,  MidA}ehW  MS. 
He  drewe  alonde  hy»  deeterere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  3B,  f.  J 16. 
DESTRUIE.    To  destroy.    {A..N.) 

And  has  d«ffrtfied»  to  moehe  schame. 
The  prachouris  of  his  holy  oamc. 

(knoer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f .  9X 
DESTRYNGED.    Divided. 

Also  this  buke  es  detirynged  in  thrise  tjM  paalmaa. 

MS.  CnlL  Eton.  10,  f.  1. 

DESTUTED.    Destitute ;  wanting. 
DESUETE.    Obsolete ;  out  of  use.  (Lat.) 
DESUME.    To  take  away.  (Lat.) 
DESWARRE.    Doubtlessly. 
DETACTE.    To  slander  or  backbite. 
DETECT.    To  accuse.    Shah. 
DETERMINAT.    Fixed ;  determined.    {Lot.) 
DETERMINE.    To  terminate.    (Lat.) 
DETERMISSION.  Determination ;  distinctton. 

Chaucer. 
DETHE.    Deaf.    See  Death. 

BettuT  were  ye  to  be  dethe  and  dome. 

Then  for  to  be  on  any  enqueste. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  Si.  f .  4B, 

DETHWARD.    The  approach  of  death. 
DETIE.     A  diUy.    Pabgrave. 
DETRACT.    To  avoid.    (Ut.) 
DETRAE.    To  thrust  dovm.     (Lat.) 
DETRIMENT.    A  small  sum  of  money  paid 

yearly  by  barristers  for  the  incidental  repain 

of  their  inns  of  court. 
DETTE.    A  debt    (^.-iV.) 
DETTELES.    Free  from  debt.    (A.'N.) 
DEUCE.    The  deviL     Var.  dioL     Spelt  deu» 

by  Junius,  Etym.  AngL 
DEUK.    To  bend  down.    Bedi. 
DEULE.    The  deviL 
DEUS.    Sweet.    (A.-.N.) 
DEUSAN.    A  kind  of  apple,  or  any  hard  fruit, 

according  to  Minsheu.    See  Florio,  p.  163. 

Still  in  use,  Forby,  i.  92. 
DEUSEAVYEL.    The  country.    Harmon. 
DEUSEWYNS.    Twopence.     Dekker. 
DEUTYRAUNS.     Some  kind  of  wild  beasts, 

mentioned  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  5416. 
DEVALD.    To  cease.    North. 
DEVANT.   Apron.   (Fr.)   Or,  perhaps,  pocket- 

handkerchi^  in  Ben  Jonson,  u.  349. 
DEVE.  (1)  See  D^e. 
(2)  To  dive;  to  dip.    EaMt. 
DEVELING.    Laying  flat  .>    See  Arthour  and 

Merlin,  p.  287 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  27. 
DEVELOP.    To  envelop.   (Pr.) 
DEVERE.  Duty;  endeavour.  (A.^N.) 

Thow  has  doughttily  douna,  syr  duke,  with  thl 
handes. 

And  has  douna  thy  dner  with  my  dere  kny^littes. 
Morte  Arthitro,  MS.  UneoUh  f.  73. 

DEVIAUNT.    Deviating.     Chaucer. 

DEVICE.  A  name  given  to  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery moved  by  wires  or  pulleys,  especially 
to  that  employed  on  the  ancient  stage. 

DEVIL.  (1)  In  the  devil  way,  i.  e.  in  the  name 
of  the  devil,  a  common  oath  in  eariy  works  of 
a  facetious  or  amusing  character. 
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(2)  k  fizgig  made  by  boys  with  damp  gun- 
powder. 

DEVILING.  The  swift.  East,  Also,  a  fretful, 
troublesome  woman. 

DEVILMENT.    Roguery ;  mischief.     North. 

DEVIL'S-BIT.  Scabiosa  succisa,  bot.  See 
Markham's  Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  203. 

DEVIL'S-BONES.    Dice.     Dekker. 

DEVIL'S-COW.    A  kind  of  beetle.    Som, 

DEVIL.SCREECHER.    The  swift.    Wett. 

DEVIL'S-DANCING-HOUR.    Midnight. 

D£VIL'S.DUNG.    Assafcstida.     Var.  dial, 

DEVIL'S.  GOLD-RING.  A  palmer  worm.  North. 
DEVIL'S-MINT.  An  inexhaustible  fund  of  any- 

thing.    East. 
DEVIL'S-PATER-NOSTER.   To  say  the  devil's 

pater-noster,  to  mutter  or  grumble. 
DEVIL'S-SNUFF-BOX.    Thepuff-balL 
DEVILTRY.     Anything    unlucky,    offensive, 

hurtful,  or  hatefUL    East, 
DEVINAL.    A  wizard.    Skmner, 
DEVINERESSE.    A  witch  ;  a  prophetess. 
DEVING-POND.    A  pond  from  which  water  is 

drawn  for  domestic  use  by  dipping  a  pail. 

East, 
DEVINING.    Divmation.    (A..N.) 
DEVISE.    To  direct ;  to  order ;  to  relate.    j4t 

poini  devise,   with   the  greatest  exactness. 

Ckawxr,     Also,  to  espy,  to  get  a  know- 
ledge ot.   {A.'N.) 
DEVOIDE.    To  remove ;  to  put  away.    <'  De- 

voidid  dene,"  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2929.  Also, 

to  avoid  or  shun. 

Therefore  d«v«y«d0  my  companye. 

M8,  HwU  9S68,  f.  lOS. 

DEVOIR.     Same  as  Devere,  q.  v. 

DEVOLUTED.  Rolled  down.  (Lot.)  See  Hall, 
Henry  V.  f.  4. 

DEVORS.    Divorce.  {J.-N,) 

DEVOTELICHE.    Devoutly ;  earnestly. 

DEVOTERER.    An  adulterer.   (A.-N,) 

DEVOTIONS.    Consecrated  things. 

DEVOURS.    To  deflower,  or  ravish. 

DEVOUTEMENT.    Devoutly.    (^.-iV.) 

DEVOW.  To  disavow.  Fletcher,  It  properly 
signifies  to  dedicate  or  give  up  to. 

DEVULSION.    A  breaking  up.    Fhrio. 

DEVYN.  Prophecy,  Langtoft,  p.  282.  Divi- 
nity, Piers  Ploughman,  p.  508. 

DEVYSION.    Division ;  discord.    (A.-N,) 

DBVYTE.     Duty;  devoir.    Heame. 

DEW.     To  rain  slightly.    Var.  dial 

DEW-BEATERS.  Coarse  oUed  shoes  that  re- 
sist the  dew.    Var.  dial 

DEWBERRY.  The  dwarf  mulberry,  rubus 
ehanugmorus,  often  confused  with  the  black- 
berry,  being  a  similar  fruit  only  of  a  larger 
size.  Dewbenies  are  mention^  by  Shake- 
speare, and  are  still  common  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  cloud- 
beny  in  Gerard,  p.  1368.  The  gooseberry  is 
so  called  in  some  places. 

DEW-BIT.  The  first  meal  in  the  morning,  not 
BO  substantial  as  a  regular  breakfast.    West, 


DEW-DRINK.     The  first  allowance  of  beer  to 
harvest  men.   East.    Called  the  dew-cup  in 
Hants. 
DEWE.    Dawned.    (A.-S,)' 
To  the  cutelle  thay  tpede 

When  the  daye  dewt,  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f>  197> 
DEWEN.    To  deafen.    (A.-S,) 
DEWING.  The  dew.  North.   It  occurs  in  Kyng 

Alisaunder,  914. 
DEWKYS.    Dukes.    Eitson. 
DEWLAPS.      Coarse  woollen  stockings  but- 
toned over  others  to  keep  the  legs  warm  and 
dry.    Kent, 
DEWRE.    To  endure. 

Moradaa  was  lo  atyff  in  ■towra, 

Ther  nyght  no  man  hyi  dyntya  dewr». 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  79* 
And  my  two  diyldren  be  tto  me  borne. 
Thyt  lyfe  y  may  not  dawn,         MS.  /bid,  f.  84. 
Heyle,  youthe  that  never  ichall  eelde  I 
Heyle,  bewt«  evyr  deunyngt        MS.  Ibid.  f.  4. 
DEWRESSE.     Hardship;  severity.    {A.'N.) 
The  londe  of  dethe  and  of  all  d«unvsat. 
In  whych  noon  ordre  may  there  dwelle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  83. 

DEW-ROSE.    Distilled  rose-water. 

DEW-ROUNDS.  The  ring-walks  of  deer.  See 
Blome's  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  78. 

DEWSIERS.  The  valves  of  a  pig's  heart.  West. 

DEW-SNAIL.    A  slug.     North. 

DEWTRY.  A  species  of  plant,  similar  to  night- 
shade.   Butler. 

DEWYN.    To  bedew.    (^..5.) 

DEXE.    A  desk.    Skinner. 

DEXTERICAL.  Dexterous.  See  the  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  82. 

DEY.  (I)  They.    Eitson, 

(2)  A  female  servant  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
dairy,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  it.  Chaucer 
has  the  word.  Sometimes  a  male  servant 
who  performed  those  duties  was  so  called* 

DEYE.    To  die.    (A.^S.) 

DEYELL.    The  devil.    Eitson. 

DEYER.    Adier.    {A.-S.) 

DEYKE.    A  hedge.     Cumb, 

DEYL.  A  part,  or  portion.  "  Never  a  deyl," 
not  at  all.  (A.-S.) 

3yf  every  knyjt  lored  other  weyl, 
Toumameutea  ahulde  be  never  a  deifl. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  31. 

DEYLED.     Spiritless ;  careworn.     Cumb. 

DEYNER.    A  dinner.    {A,.N.) 

DEYNOUS.    Disdainful.     {A.-N.) 

And  RightwisncMe  with  hem  was  eke  there. 
And  troutbe  also  with  a  deynau*  face  and  chere. 
Ufdgate,  MS.  A$html«  39.  f.  90. 

DEYNOUSHEDE.    ScomftOness.    (A.-N.) 

DEYNTEYS.     Dainties. 

Then  dwellyd  they  bothe  in  fere, 

Wyth  alle  maner  deynte^  that  were  aere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f  M. 

DEYNTTELY.    Daintily.     i^A.-N.) 

DEYNYD.    Disdained.     SkeUon. 

DEYRE.    To  hurt,  or  injure.    (A.-S,) 

DEYS.    Dice.     Weber, 

DEYSE.    Day.     Weber. 

DEYTRON.    Daughters.    Chron.  ViL  p.  41. 
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DEY-WIFE.    A  dairy-womui.  Palsgrave, 

DEZICK.    A  day's  work.     Suttex. 

DEZZED.    Injured  by  cold.     Cumb. 

DE3E.    To  die.    (^.-5.) 

DIABLO.    The  devil.   {Span.)   Used  as  an  ex- 
clamation  in  our  old  plays. 

DIAL.     A  compass.     Var,  dial, 

DIALOGUE.     An  eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.    North, 

DIAPASE.    The  diapason.    Ash, 

DIAPENIDION.    An  electuary.    (Gr.) 

DIAPER.  To  decorate  with  a  variety  of  colours ; 
to  embroider  on  a  rich  ground.  {A.-N.) 
There  was  a  rich  figured  cloth  so  called,  Strutt, 
ii.  6 ;  as  also  a  kind  of  printed  linen.  Diaprea 
of  Antioch  are  mentioned  In  the  Roman 
d' Alexandre,  MS.  Bodl.  264. 
A  duches  dereworthily  dyghte  in  d^aperdt  wedls* 
In  a  surcott  of  iiylke  full  selkouthely  hewede. 

Morit  Arthure,  MS,  LAneoln,  f .  87- 

DIB.  (1)  The  cramp-bone.    Dorset, 

i2)  A  dip.    Also,  to  dip  or  incline. 
3)  A  valley.     North, 
DIBBEN.    A  fillet  of  veaL     Devon, 
DIBBER.    Adibble,  q.  Y.    South. 
DIBBITY.    A  pancake.     Var,  dial, 
DIBBLE.    A  setting  stick.     Var,  dial,    Ben 

Jonson  seems  to  use  it  for  a  moustachio. 
DIBBLE.DABBLE.    Rubbish.    North, 
DIBBLER.    A  pewter  plate.     Cumb. 
DIBLES.    difficulties ;  scrapes.    East, 
DIBS.  (I)  Money.     Var.  dial, 
(2)  A  game  played  with  the  bones  of  sheep. 

See  Ward's  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Stat.  p.  140. 

The  dibs  are  the  small  bones  in  the  knees  of 

a  sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below 

the  joint.     See  HoUoway,  p.  45. 
DIBSTONE.   A  child's  game,  played  by  tossing 

pebbles,  and  also  called  dibs, 
DICACIOUS.    Talkative.     {Lat.) 
DICARE.    The  same  as  dieher^  q.  ▼. 
DICE.    A  lump  or  piece.     Yorksh, 
DICER.    A  dice-player.     Greene. 
niCHE.    To  dig.    (^.-5.) 
DICHER.    A  digger.     (^.-5.) 
DICHT.    Made.     Gawayne. 
DICION.     Power.     {Lat.) 
DICK.  (1)  A  dike ;  a  ditch.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  le«.ther  apron  and  bib|  worn  by  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  North. 

(3)  Dressed  up  to  the  tune  of  Queen  Dick,  i.  e. 
very  fine.  That  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Dick,  i.  e.  never. 

4)  The  bank  of  a  ditch.    Noff. 

5)  To  deck,  or  adorn.    North. 

6)  A  kind  of  hard  cheese.   Suffolk, 
DICK-A-DILVER.    The  periwinkle.    East, 
DICKASS.    A  jack-ass.    North. 
DICK-A-TUESDAY.    The  ignis  fatuus. 
DICKEN.    Thederil.  Var,  dial  Odds  dickens, 

a  kind  of  petty  oath.  The  term  is  occasionally 
so  employed  in  old  plays,  as  in  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.  p.  40. 
DICKER.    Ten  of  any  commodity,  as  ten  hides 
of  leather,  ten  bars  of  iron,  &c. 
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DICK-HOLL.    A  ditch.    Noif. 

DICKON.     A  nickname  for  Richard, 

DICK'S-HATBAND.  Said  to  have  been  maoe 
of  sand,  and  it  has  afforded  many  a  compari- 
son.   As  queer  as  Dict^s  hatband^  &c. 

DICKY.  (I)  Donkey,     Var.  ditd. 

(2)  A  woman' s  under-petticoat.  Also,  a  com- 
mon leather  apron. 

(3)  The  top  of  a  hill.     West. 

(4)  It  is  all  Dickey  with  him,  L  e.  it  is  all  over 
with  him. 

DICKY-BIRD.    AsmaUbird.    Also,  a  louse. 
DICTAMNUM.    The  herb  dittany.     {Lot,) 
DICTE.    A  saying.     {Lat.) 
DICTITATE.    To  speak  often.    {Lot,) 
DICTOUR.    A  judge,  or  guardian.    {J..N,) 
DID.    To  hide.     Craven, 
DIDAL.    A  triangular  spade  well  adapted  for 
,    cutting  and  banking  up  ditches.    Ea»t.    See 

Tusser,  p.  15.    To  didal,  to  clean  a  ditch  or 

river. 
DIDAPPER.    The  dobH^hick.    Eaat. 
DIDDEN.    Did.     Var,  dial 
DIDDER.     To  shiver:  to  tremble.      North. 

"  Dydderyng  and  dadderyng,"  Hye  Way  to 

the  SpytteU  Hous,  n.  d. 
DIDDER-DODDER.    To  tremble.    North. 
DIDDLE.  (I)  To  trick  or  cajole.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  machme  for  taking  salmon.    West. 
{3)  To  dawdle  or  trifle.    East. 
(4)  To  hum  a  tune.    North. 
DIDDLECOME.     Half  mad;   aorety  rexed. 

West. 
DIDDLES.    Young  ducks.    East. 
DIDDS.    A  cow's  teats.     Chesh. 
DIDDY.  The  nipple,  or  teat  Var.  dial  Some. 

times  the  milk  is  so  called. 
DIDE.    Died.     Chaucer. 
DIDEN.    Pa.  t.  pL  of  Do.    {A,-S,) 
DIDO.    A  trick,  or  trifle. 
DIE.  (I)  To  tinge.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  As  dean  as  a  die,  as  dose  as  a  die,  L  e.  as 

dean  as  possible,  &c. 
DIELLE.    A  share  or  portion. 

And  thus  for  that  ther  is  bo  dMfo 
Whereof  to  make  myn  avaunte. 

Gmver,  MS.  Soe.  dntiq^  134,  £  54. 

DIERE.    A  beast.    {Dut.) 

DIERN.     Severe ;  hard  ;  stem.     Wnt, 

DIET.    To  take  diet,  to  be  put  under  a  regimen 

for  the  hies  venerea, 
DIETE.     Daily  food.     {A.^N.) 
DIET-HOUSE.     "  His  diet-houses,  intertein- 
ment,  and  all  other  things  necesaarie,**  Hoiin- 
shed,  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 
DIFFADE.    To  injure ;  to  destroy.    {A,-N,) 
DIFFAME.     Bad  reputation.     {A,'N.)     Also, 
to  disgrace,  as  in  Langtoft,  p.  321 ;  but  some- 
times, to  spread  abroaid  one's  &me. 
DIFFENDE.    To  defend.    {A.^N,) 
DIFFER.    To  quarreL     Var.  dial 
DIFFERENCE.    A  controversy.     NortK 
DIFHBULATE.    To  unbutton.     {Ut.) 
DIFFICILE.    Difficult.  {Ut.)  »  Newe  and  di|. 
ficile,"  IlaU,  Henry  VIL  f.  20. 
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DIFFICILITATE.    To  make  aflSctat.    (JM.) 
DIFFICILNESS.    Difficulty ;  scrupaloiunesa. 
DIFFICULT.    Peevish;  fretfiiL     AorM. 
DiFFlCULTER.    More  difficult.     Var.dial 
DIFHOE.    Todiitnwt.     {Lot.) 
DIFFIGUBE.    To  disfigure.    (/V-.) 
DIFFIND.    To  cleave  in  two.    (Lat) 
niFFINE.  To  conclude;  to  determine.  (J.^N.) 

See  Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  315. 
OIFFINISH.    To  define.     Chaucer, 
DIFFODED.     Digged.     Colei, 
DIFFREULED.     Tainted  with  sin.    (A-N,) 

This  seems  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 

a  poem  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  L  6,  although  it 

may  possibly  be  an  error  for  dUtrtuUd, 
DIFFUGOUS.    Flying  divers  ways.    ( Lat.) 
DIFFUSE.    Difficult ;  hard  to  be  understood. 

Palagrave. 
DIFFUSED.  Wild ; irregular ; confused.  "With 

some  diffuaed  song,"  Shak, 
DIG.    (1)    To  spur  a  horse;  to  stab  a  man 

through  his  armour,  &c 
(2)  To  bury  anything  in  the  ground. 
{3)  A  mattock ;  a  s^ule.     Yorkth, 
US  A  duck.     CheMh.    Chester  Plays,  L  52. 
(5)  Fo  mnnch ;  to  eat.     For.  dial. 
DIG-BRID.    A  young  duck.     Lane. 
DIGESTIBLE.    Easy  to  be  digested.  {Lat.) 
DIGESTIVES.      Things    to    help    digestion. 

ChoMctr* 
DIGGABLE.    Capable  of  being  digged.    Hu- 

loet's  Abcedarium,  1552. 
DIGGING.    A  spit  in  depth.     North. 
DIGGINGS.    Proceedings.    Dewm. 
DIGHLE.     Secret.     Verategan. 
DIGHT.  (1)  To  dispose.    (^.-&) 

(2)  To  dress ;  to  adorn ;  to  prepare ;  to  put  on ; 
to  find  out.     {j4.'S.)    Also,  the  part.  past. 

(3)  To  prepare,  or  dean  anything.    North. 

(4)  To  foul,  or  dirty.    Ray. 
DIGHTER.    A  dresser.    Fhrio. 
DIGHTINGS.    Deckings ;  ornaments.    Florio, 
DIGNE.  (1)  Worthy.     (A.-N.) 

(2)  Pix>nd ;  disdainful     (A.-N.) 
DIGNELICHE.    Deservedly.    (^.-A:) 
DIGNOSTICK.    An  indication.    (Lat.) 

Alio  the  milts  that  arise  from  leverall  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  are  dignottieka  of  rabterraneao  waten, 
owe  their  tnuupiration  to  thla  intenmll  heate. 

AMbrm^a  WUta,  MS.  Ro^  Soe.  p.  112. 

DIG-OUT.    To  unearth  the  badger. 
DIGRAVE.     Same  as  DOe-reve,  q.  v. 
DIGRESS.    To  deviate ;  to  differ. 
DIGRESSION.    Deviation.    Shak. 
DIKE.  (I)  A  ditch.     Var.  dial    Down  in  the 
dike,  i  e.  sick,  diseased. 

(2)  A  dry  hedge.     Cumb. 

(3)  A  small  pond,  or  river.     Yorkah, 

(4)  A  small  rock  in  a  stratum ;  a  crack  or  breach 
of  the  solid  strata. 

(5)  To  dig ;  to  make  ditches.     {A.-S.) 
Depe  dolveoe  and  dede,  4yXr«d  in  reoldes. 

Mortt  Arthwr9,  MS.  Uncoln»  f.03« 

DIKE-CAM.    A  ditch  bank.     North. 
bl  KEDEN.     Digged,  pi.     {A.-S.) 
DIKER.    A  hedger,  or  ditcher.    (A.-S.) 


DIKE-REYE.    An  officer  who  superintends  th# 
dikes  and  drains  in  marshes. 

DIKESMOWLER.    The  hedge-sparrow. 

DIKE-STOUR.    A  hedge-stake.     Cumb. 

DlLANIATE.    To  rend  in  pieces.    {Lat.) 

DILATATION.    Enlargement.     '^A.-N.) 

DILATORY.    AdeUy.    {Lat.) 

DILDE.    To  protect.    {A.-N.) 

DILDRAMS.    Improbable  tales.     Weat. 

DILE.    The  devil.     Stanahurst,  p.  9. 

DILECCION.    Love.    {Lat.) 

Frendschipe,  adewe !  fare  wel,  dl/eeeMn  / 
Age  Is  put  oute  of  oure  proteccioo. 

OeeUnt,  MS.  Soc.  Jintiq.  134,  f.  fU. 

DILFULL.    SeeDyffuUe. 

DILL.  (1)  Hedge  parsley.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  soothe;  to  still;  to  calm.    North,    See 
dyllCf  Towneley  Myst. 

(3)  Two  seeded  tare.     Gloue, 
{iS  A  wench,  or  doxy.    Dekker. 
(5)  A  word  to  call  ducks.    Var.  dial. 
DILLAR.    The  shaft-horse.     Wilta. 
DILLE.  (l)Dull;  foolish. 

Of  alia  the  dedet  thay  couthe  doo,  that  derfe  ware 

and  d*2/«. 
Thou  dyede  noghte,  for  thalre  dede  did  do  dere 
uDto  the.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  83S. 

The  bette  that  hath  no  skylle. 
But  of  spcche  dombc  and  dylla. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  if.  SB,  f.  49 

(2)  To  dull,  or  prevent. 

How  Juus  wit  ther  gret  unichille. 
Wend  bli  uprisyng  to  dWt. 

MS.  Cott.  r«i]w«.  A.  lU.  t  »• 

DILLED.    Quite  finished.     Cumb. 
DILLING.    A  darling,  or  favourite.    Also,  the 

youngest  child,  or  the  youngest  of  a  brood. 
DILLS.    The  paps  of  a  sow.    Eaat. 
DILLY.    A  small  public  carriage,  corrupted 

from  Fr.  diligence. 
DILNOTE.    The  herb  cidamum. 
DILT.    To  stop  up.    North. 
DILVE.    To  cleanse  ore.     Comw. 
DILVERED.      Wearied;    confused;     heavy; 

drowsy ;  shivery ;  nervous.    Eaat. 
DIM.    Dimness;  darkness.    {A.'S.) 
DIMBER.    Pretty.     Wore. 
DIMBLE.    A  narrow  valley,  or  dingle. 
DIMHEDE.    Dimness.     {A.-S.) 
DIMINITING.    Diminishing.    {Lat.) 
DIMINUTE.    Imperfect.    {Lat) 
DIMISSARIES.     **  They  pawne  their  glibs,  the 

nailes  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  their  dimia* 

aarieat  &c."  Stanihurst,  p.  45. 
DIMME.    Dark ;  darkly.    {A.-S.)    Also,  hard 

or  difficult  to  be  understood. 
DIMMET.    Twilight.    Devon. 
DIMMING.    The  dawn  of  day.    {A.'S.) 
DIMPSE.    TwiUght.    Someraet. 
DIMSEL.    A  very  large  expanse  of  stagnant 

water.    Suaaex. 
DIN.    Noise ;  revelry.    {A.'S.) 
DINCH.    Dea£     Someraet. 
DINCH-PICK.    Adung.fork.     Ghue. 
DINDER.    Thunder.     Exmoor. 
DINDEREX.    A  thunderbolt.     Groae. 
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DINDBRS.  Small  coins  of  she  lower  empire 
fouid  at  Wroxeter.  Sak^,  Spelt  dyniert 
by  Kenuett. 

DINDLE.  (1)  The  sowthistle.     Nwf. 

(2)  To  reel  or  stagger.  North,  AUo  to  trem- 
ble or  shake ;  dyndled,  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  145. 

(3)  To  tingle.  See  Stanihmrst,  p.  26.  Some- 
times, to  suffer  an  acute  pain. 

DINE.    A  dinner.     (i^.-AT.) 
DING.  (1)  To  throw  violently ;  to  beat  out ;  to 
indent ;  to  bruise ;  to  dash  down ;  to  push,  or 
drive ;  to  sling. 

Thyi  ctone  walla  y  sehalle  down  difngt. 
And  with  myn  bondyt  y  schall*  yow  hynge. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  66. 

S2)  To  surpass,  or  overcome.     ChaK 
3)  To  ding  it  in,  to  teach.     Sakp, 
i4)  A  moderated  imprecation. 
5}  To  reiterate,  or  importune.    Devon, 

Oa)  To  taunt ;  to  reprove.     fVeit, 

\l)  To  bluster ;  to  bounce.     Wore. 

DING-DING.  A  term  of  endearment.  *<  My 
ding-ding,  my  darling,"  Withals,  p.  61. 

DING-DONG.    Excessively ;  in  good  earnest. 

DING-DOSSELS.    Dung-pots.     Devon, 

DINGDOULERS.    Finery  in  dress.    EomL 

DINGE.    To  drizzle.    Noff, 

DIN GHY.    A  jolly-boat.    North. 

DINGING.    A  strike,  or  blow.    {A.-S,) 

DINGLE-DANGLE.    To  dangle  loosely.  Weet, 

DINGNER.    More  worthy.    Xa,-S,) 

DING-THRIFT.  A  spendthrift.  Used  in  York- 
shire in  the  last  ceixtury.  "  Howse  of  dyng- 
thrijfle,"  MS.  Line.  Thorn,  f.  148. 

DINGY.    Foul;  dirty.     Somertet, 

DINMAN.    A  two-year  sheep.    North. 

DINNA.    Do  not.     North. 

DINNEL.  To  sUgger ;  to  tingle ;  to  thrill  with 
pain  from  cold,  &c.     North, 

DINNER-TIN.  A  tin  vessel  containing  a  la- 
bourer's  dinner.     Var,  diaL 

DINNING.    A  great  noise.    Torrent,  p.  63. 

DINT.  A  stroke.  {A,-S,)  By  dint  of ,  i.  e.  by 
force  of,  a  common  expression. 

DINTLE.  (1)  To  indent.     North. 

(2)  An  inferior  kind  of  leather. 

DIOL.     Dole ;  lamentation.     {A,'S,) 

DIP.  (I)  Salt.    Dorset, 

(2)  Butter ;  sugar ;  any  kind  of  sauce  eaten  with 
pudding.     North, 

i3)  Cunning ;  crafty ;  deep.     Weet, 
4)  To  go  downward,  as  a  vein  of  coal  lying 
obliquely  in  the  earth. 

DIPLOIS.    Adoak.    (&>.) 

DIPNESS.    Depth.    North, 

DIPPER.    A  bird,  einclut  aguatieue, 

DIPPING-NET.  A  small  net  used  for  taking 
salmon  and  shad  out  of  the  water. 

DIPPINGS.  The  grease,  &c  collected  by  the 
cook  for  occasional  use  instead  of  lard.  See 
Tusser,  p.  262. 

DIPTATIVE.  A  term  in  alchemy.  See  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.  pp.  145,  320. 

DIRD.    Thread.     Somerset, 

LIRDAM.    A  great  noise,  or  uproar.    North. 


t 


**  An  hoirible  dirdam  they  made,"  Clarke's 
Phraseologia,  1655,  p.  170. 
DIREMPT.  To  divide.   Direti^ted,  Holhu^cd^ 

Conq.  Ireland,  p.  52. 
DIRGE-ALE.    A  funeral  wake. 

DIRIGE.  A  solemn  hymn  in  the  Romish  chorcht 
commencing  Dtn^ff^eMMiKCOff.  It  was  part 
of  the  burial  service. 

DIRITY.    Direness.    (Lot,) 

DIRK.    To  darken.    Palsgrave, 

DIRKE.    To  hurt ;  to  spoiL     S^}enser. 

DIRL.  (1)  A  thrill  of  pain.  North.  Also,  to 
give  a  slight  tremble. 

(2)  To  move  quickly.  Yorish,  Hence  dirler, 
an  active  person. 

DIRSH.    A  thrush.    Somerset, 

DIRSTELIE.    Boldly,     rerstegan, 

DIRT.    Rain.     North. 

DIRT-BIRD.    The  woodpecker.    North. 

DIRTEN.    Made  of  dirt.     West, 

DIRT-WEED.     Chenopodium  viride,  lia. 

DIRUTER.    A  destroyer.    (Lot,) 

DIS.    This.     Percy, 

DISABLE.  To  degrade,  or  dispsnge.  Also 
an  adjective,  unable. 

DISACCUSTOMED.    Unaccustomed. 

DISACTLY.    Exactly.    Lane, 

DISADMONISH.    To  dissuade.    Howeil. 

DISAFFIRM.    To  deny ;  to  refuse. 

DISALOWE.    To  disapprove.    {A,'N,) 

DIS  ANCHOR.    To  weigh  anchor. 

DISANNUL.  To  injure ;  to  incommode ;  to 
contradict ;  to  controvert ;  to  dispossess ;  to 
remove.     Var,  diaL 

DISAPPOINTED.    Unarmed.    Shak. 

DISAR.  An  actor.  See  CoUier,  L  50.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  down ;  and  hence  any  fool 
was  so  called.  Sometimes  spelt  disard,  die- 
sardet  dizard,  &c.  "  A  dizzard  or  common 
vice  and  jester  counteifetting  the  gestures  of 
any  man,  and  moving  his  body  as  him  list," 
Nomenclator,  p.  529.  Of.  Welders  Janua 
Linguarum,  1615,  p.  77. 

DISARRAY.    Disorder.    (A,-N,) 

DISASSENT.    Dissent.    HaU, 

DIS  A  VAIL.  To  prejudice  any  one,  so  as  to 
hinder  his  rising  in  the  world. 

DISAVAUNCE.    To  drive  back.     {A.-N.) 

DISAVENTURE.    Misfortune.     (^.-AT.) 

DISBEAUTIFY.    To  deface  anything. 

DISBLAME.    To  clear  from  blame.    (A.-N,) 

DISBURST.    To  disburse.     Var,  dial 

DISCANDY.    To  dissolve.    Shah. 

DISCARD.  In  card-playing,  to  put  one  or 
more  cards  out  of  the  pack. 

DISCASE.    To  strip ;  to  undress. 

DISCEITE.    Decdt;  falsehood.     Chaucer. 

DISCEIVABLE.    DecdtfuL     (A,.N) 

DISCERT.    Desert.    Langtoft,  p.  316. 

DISCEVER.    To  discover.    Gawayne, 

DISCEYVANCE.    Decdt.    (A,^N,) 

DISCHAITE.    Ambush.    (A,-N.) 

DISCHARE.    Skdton's  Works,  ii.  406. 

DISCHENELY.     Secretly.     (^.-M) 

DISCIPLE.    To  exercise  with  dlsdplioe. 
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nSESPERANCE.  Despair.  (J.-N.) 
DISFETIRLY.  Dcformedly.  {J..N.) 
DISFIGURE.  (1)  Deformity.  {A..N.) 
(2)  To  carve  a  peacock.      See  the  Booke  of 

Hunting,  1586,  f.  81. 
DISGEST.    To  digest.      Far.  dial,     A  very 

common  form  in  early  writers.     DiHgetture^ 

digestion,  Halle's  Expostulation,  p.  21. 
I>ISGISEN£SSE.  Disguise.  Chaucer. 
OISGRADE.    To  degrade.     See  Hall,  Henry 

VII.  f.  50 ;  Death  of  Rob.  Huntington,  p.  27. 
I>ISGRATIOUS.    Degraded.    {Lat.) 
mSGREE.    To  disagree.    Palsgrave. 
DISGRUNTLED.    Discomposed.     Glonc, 
X>1SGUIS£.    To  dress  up,  or  deck  out,  in  ge- 


DISCIPLINE.  A  term  used  by  the  Foritans  for 

chorch  reformation. 
DISCLAIM-IN.     To  disclaim.    Ane.  Dram. 
DISCLOSE.    To  hatch.   Difc/oftn^  is  when  the 
young  birds  just  peep  through  the  shells. 
See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62 ;  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ire- 
land, p.  21;  Hamlet,  ▼.  1. 
DISCOLOURED.    Variously  coloured. 
DISCOMFITURE.    Defeat.    {A.-N.) 
DISCOMFORT.    Displeasure.     {A..N.) 
DISCOMFORTEN.    To  discourage.    (^A.-N.) 
DISCOMFRONTLE.      To  ruffle,  or  displease 

one.    East.    See  Forby,  i.  94. 
DISCONFITE.    Discomfited.    Heame. 
DISCONTENT.    A  malcontent.    ShtUt. 
DISCONVEMENCE.    Misfortune.     {A.*N.) 
DISCORDABLE.    Disagreeing ;  different. 
DISCORDE.    To  disagree.     {A.^N.^ 

RayM  nojte  joiur  herte  to  hye  bicauae  of  four 
ptownehe  and  jour  doghty  dedls,  so  that  je  fnrgcte 
5oar  laste  ende,  for  ofte  tymet  we  see  that  the  lat- 
t«xe  end  of  a  mane  dUeordn  with  the  firste. 

M8.  lAneoln  A.  I   17*  f.  19. 

DISCOURSE.  (1)  To  run  about.    (Lat.) 

(2)  Reason.      It  sometimes  seems  to  have  a 

slightly  different  meaning. 
DISCOVER.    To  uncover;  to  undress.  (A.-N.) 
DISCOVERTE.    Uncovered.    (A.-N.) 
DISCRESEN.    To  decrease.    (A..N.) 
DISCRIVEN.   To  describe ;  to  publish.  (A.-N.) 
DISCRTGHE.    To  descry ;  to  understand. 
DISCURE.    To  discover ;  to  open ;  to  unveil. 
Also,  to  betray  any  one. 

Contcmplacioun  of  the  Delt^, 

Whlche  noon  erthely  langage  may  dUeure, 

MS.  Harl.  SfMB. 
Whanne  hire  ben^is  ben  opinly  diacurid, 

U/dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  ISi.  f.  7. 

DISGUST.  Determined.  Drayton.  Spenser 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  thdien  off. 

DISDEINOUS.    Disdainful    (^.-M) 

DISE.  To  put  tow  or  flax  on  a  distaff.  Pals- 
grave has  dysyn, 

DISEASE.  To  disturb ;  to  trouble ;  to  annoy. 
Also,  uneasiness,  discontent. 

DISEDGED.     SatUted.    Shak. 

DISEMBOGUE.    To  flow  out.    (^.-iNT.) 

DISENCRESE.  Diminution.  Also  a  verb,  to 
decrease  or  diminish.    (A.-N.) 

DISENDID.    Descended.     Chaucer. 

DISERT.  Eloquent.  (Lot.)  The  term  occurs 
in  Foxe's  epitaph,  ap.  Lupton*s  History,  1637. 


neral  fantastically.    Hence  ditgvismg,  a  kowt 

of  mumming  or  dramatic  representation. 
DISH.  (1)  A  cupful,  as  of  tea,  &c. 
(2)  To  make  hollow  or  thin,  a  term  used  b} 

wheelrights  and  coopers. 
DISHABIT.      To  remove  from  its  habitation. 

Duhabited,  uninhabited.     Nare$. 
DISHAUNT.    To  leave ;  to  quit 
DISHBILLE.    Disorder;  distress.    Kent.    No 

doubt  from  the  French  dethabilU. 
DISH-CRADLE.     A  rack  of  wood  used  foi 

drying  dishes  in.    North. 
DISHED.    Overcome ;  ruined.     Far.  dial 
DISHEL.    A  compound  of  eggs,  grated  bread, 

saflVon  and  sage,  boiled  toeether. 
DISHELE.    Misfortune  ;unhappine88.  (A,'N.) 
O  my  wanhope  and  my  trlste  I 
O  my  dMeh  and  alle  my  liste ! 

Oower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  IM,  f .  9S. 

DISHER.  A  maker  of  bowls  or  dishes, 
Dgstheret,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 

DISHERIT.    To  disinherit.    (A.-N.) 

DISHERITESON.    Disinheritance.    (A.-N.) 

DISH-FACED.     HoUow  faced.    North. 

DISH-MEAT.     Spoon-meat.    Kent. 

DISHONEST.    To  detract ;  to  vilii^. 

DISHONORATE.    Dishonourable. 

DISHWASHER.  (1)  The  water-wagtaiL 

(2)  A  scullery  maid.    Harrison,  p.  238. 

DISIGE.    Foolish.     Ferategan. 

DISJECTED.    Scattered.    (Lat.) 

DISJOINT.    A  difficult  situation.    (A..N.) 

DISKERE.    See  Diseure. 

DISLEAL.    Disloyal    Spenaer. 

DISLIKE.  To  displease.  Also,  to  disagree, 
applied  to  articles  of  food. 

DISLIMN.    To  obliterate.    Shai. 

DISLODGE.  To  move  or  start  any  animal  An 
old  hunting  term. 

DISLOIGNED.  Withdrawn ;  secluded.  (A.-N.) 
DISLOYAL.    Unchaste.     Chapman. 
DISMALS.    Melancholy  feelings.     Far.  dial 
DISME.    The  tax  of  a  tenth.   Shakespeare  uses 

dismes  for  /aw,  in  Tr.  and  Cress,  il  2. 
DISMEMBER.    To  carve  a  heron.    See  the 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1586,  f.  81. 
DISMEMBRE.    To  vilify.     (A.-N.) 
DISMOLLISH.    TodemoUsh.     West. 
DISNATURED.     Unnatural.    DanieL 
DISOBEISANT.    Disobedient.    (A.-N.) 
DISOBLIGE.    To  stain  or  dirty.    East. 
DISORDEINED.    Disorderly.     (A.-N.) 
DISORDINATE.    Disorderiy.     (Lat.) 
DISORDINAUNCE.     Irregularity.     (A.-N.) 
DISOUR.  (1)  A  player  at  dice.     (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  teller  of  tales.    (A.-N.)    An  important 

person  in  the  old  baronial  hall. 
DISPACARLED.    Scattered.    *' Dispersed  and 

dispacarlcd,"  Two  Lane.  Lovers,  1640,  p.  57. 
DISPAR.  (1)  Unequal.     (Lat.) 
(2)  A  commons  or  share.     North. 
DISPARAGE.  (1)  To  disable.    (A.-N.) 
(2)  A  disparagement.     (A.-N.^ 

And  that  hyt  were  a  grete  djftpertige 
To  the  and  all  thy  baronaf;e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  36,  t  1^4 
20 
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DISPARENT.    Variegated.    (Lat) 

DISPARKLE.  To  scatter ;  to  disperse.  Dit- 
pereied.  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  19. 

DISPARLID.     Beaten  down;  destroyed. 

PISPARPLE.     To  disperse.     Lydgate, 

DISPART.  (1)  To  divide  ;  to  separate. 

(2)  The  peg  or  pin  set  upon  the  mouth  of  a 
piece  by  which  the  level  was  taken. 

DISPARTELYN.    To  disperse.     Pr.  Parv. 

BISPEED.    To  dispatch.    lAster. 

DISPENCE.  Expence ;  the  necessaries  of  life. 
(^.-iV.)     Diapencis,  MS.  Lansd.  762. 

PISPENDE.    To  expend ;  to  waste. 

DISPENDERE.    A  steward.    {Lai,) 

DISPENDIOUS.     Sumptuous;  costly.    {Lai.) 

DISPERAUNCE.    Despair.    [a.-N.) 

DISPETRID.    In  despair. 

He  cmujte  oomfbrte  and  ooniolacioun 
Of  alia  that  evar  he  was  afora  dUpeifrid. 

l^dgatt,  MS.  Sdc.  jintiq.  134,  f.  A. 

DISPITE.    To  gmmble;  to  be  angry;  to  be 

spiteful ;  to  defy.    {A.-N.) 
DISPITOUS.    Angry  to  excess.    {A.-N.) 
DISPLE.    To  discipline ;  to  chastise. 
DISPLEASANT.    Unpleasant ;  offensive. 
DISPLESAUNS.    Displeasure.    {A,-N,) 
Thar  mowthii  to  playne  ther  ditptesawu 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  1. 6,  f.  49. 

DISPLESURE.    To  displease.    U.-iV.) 

DISPOIL.    To  undress.    {A,-N.) 

DISPOINT.    To  disappoint.    (^.-M) 

DISPONE.    To  dispose.    (Lai,) 

DISPORT.  (1)  To  divert.    (A.-N,) 

f2)  Sport ;  diversion.     (A.^N.) 

DISPOSE.  Disposal ;  disposition ;  arrangement. 
Shak, 

DISPOSED.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  jesting. 
Sometimes,  wantonly  merry.  See  Nares,  and 
the  examples  quoted  by  him.  '*Wend  thee 
from  mee,  Venus,  I  am  not  ditpoted"  Shep- 
herd's Song  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  1600. 

DISPOSITION.     Disposal     Chaucer, 

DISPOURVEYED.     Unprovided.     {A,-N.) 

DISPREDDEN.  To  spread  around.  See  Phillis 
and  Flora,  Lond.  1598. 

For  he  hire  kirtille  foode  alto. 
And  eek  hire  mantelle  bothe  two, 
Ditpred  upon  the  bed  alurte. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc,  Jntiq,  134,  f.  171. 

DISPREISE.    To  undervalue.    (A.^N,) 

DISPUNGE.    To  sprinkle.     ShaJt. 

DISPUNISHABLE.  Not  capable  of  punish- 
ment.     See  Stanihurst's  Descr.  p.  26. 

DISPUTESOUN.  A  dispute,  or  disputation. 
(A.'N.)    See  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  300. 

DISQUIET.    To  disturb ;  to  trouble. 

DISRANK.  To  degrade ;  to  put  out  of  rank  or 
order.    {A,'N.) 

DISRAY.  Clamour.  (A,-N,)  Also,  to  fight 
irregularly,  to  put  out  of  order. 

DISRULILY.    Irregularly.     Chaucer. 

DISSAR.    A  scoffer ;  a  fool. 

DISSE AT.    To  unseat ;  to  remove. 

DISSEILE.    To  deceive.     (A.^N.) 

DISSEMBLABLE.     Unlike;  dissimikr. 

DISSEMBLANCE.    DissembUng.     (Fr,) 


DISSENT.    Descent.     Lydgaie 
DISSENTIENT.     Disagreeing.     (Lai.) 
DISSENTORI.     A  kind  of  still.     (Lai,) 
DISSEYVAUNT.    Deceitful.     (A..N.) 

DISSHROWED.  Made  open,  or  manifetl; 
published.     See  Stanihurst's  Descr.  p.  15. 

DISSIMULARY.    To  dissimulate.    IlaiL 
DISSIMULE.    To  dissemble.     (A.^N.) 
DISSIMULER.    A  dissembler.     (A,-N.) 
DISSIMULINGS.    DissembUngs.     Chaucer. 
DISSNINS.      A  distance  in  horseradng,  the 

eighth  part  of  a  mile. 
DISSOLVE.    To  solve;  to  explain.    (Lai.) 
DISSONED.    Dissonant.     (A.-N,) 
DISSURY.    The  strangury.     Tuaeer, 
DISTAFF.    St.  Distaff's  day,  a  name  joculaiiy 

given  to  the  day  after  Twelfth  Day.    Also 

called  Rock-day. 
DISTAINE.    To  diacolour;  to  ctain;  to  take 

away  the  colour.    (^.-iV.)     Sometimes,  to 

calm,  still,  or  pacify,  firom  deeiamdre. 
Ye  waahe  deyne  fro  mole  and  ipottca  blakp. 
That  wyoe  nor  oyle  nor  yit  none  inke  ditt^f^mt. 

MS.  Camtait.  Pf.  i.  €,  f.  Ml. 

DISTANCE.  Discord;  debate;  dissension; 
disturbance.  "Withoutyn  ony  dystannce,'* 
MS.  HarL  3954. 

For  after  mete,  without  dUlatu, 

The  cockwoldcs  ichuld  together  danae. 

MS.  J9htmoU  dU  r.  91. 
He  preyeth  yow  that  ye  wylle  crae» 
And  let  owre  londya  be  in  peea 
Wythowtyn  any  dift^wnee. 

MS.  OatttaA.  Ff.  tl.  98.  f.  78. 

DISTASTE.    An  insult.    Jomon.    Also  a  verb, 

to  displease,  to  insult. 
DISTEMPERATE.     Immoderate.     Hence  din- 

iemperaiurei  disorder,  sickness. 
DISTEMPERED.     Intoxicated.     ShaJt. 
DISTEMPRE.  To  moisten;  to  mingle.  (A.-X) 
DISTENCE.    The  descent  of  a  hill.  (^.-.V.) 
DISTINCT.    To  distinguUh.    (Lai.) 
DISTINCTIONS.    Commas.     (Fr.) 
DISTINGUE.    To  distinguish ;  to  divide. 
DISTOR.     Distress.     Norih. 
DISTOURBLED.    Disturbed.     (A.^N,) 
DISTRACT.     Distracted.     Shak. 
DISTRACTIONS.    DetachmenU;  parts  taken 

from  the  main  body.     ShaJt. 
DISTRAIN.    To  strain  anything ;  to  catch ;  to 

hold  fast ;  to  aflUct,  or  torment. 
DISTRAUGHT.    Distracted.     (A.-N.) 
DISTRAYENG.     DUtraction.     (A,'N.) 
DISTREITE.     Strait ;  difficulty.     (A.-N.) 
DISTRENE.   To  constrain ;  to  enforce.  {A.-y.) 
DISTRET.    A  superior  officer  of  a  monastery. 

(A.'N.) 
DISTRICATE.    To  disenUngle.    (Lai.) 
DISTRIE.    To  destroy.    (A..N.) 

Hon  and  man  feUe  downe  withoute  dowtc^ 
And  tone  he  was  difHrned. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  i^w 

DISTROBELAR.      One    who    disturbs.     P»v 

Parv. 
DISTROUBE.    To  disturb ;  to  trouble.  (J.-S.) 
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DISTROUBLE.  To  disturb.  {A,'N.)   It  occurs 
IS  a  sabsUntWe  in  Palsgrave. 

For  anothn  also  thou  inayst  be  shelit» 
3yf  thou  dMtnMiftt  here  testament. 

MB.  Harl,im*f'B, 

DISTRUSS.    To  overthrow ;  to  conquer.    (Fr.) 
DISTURB.    A  disturbance.     DanieL 
DISTURBLE.    To  disturb.     Wiekel^fe. 
DISTURBULYNG.    Dispute*  or  disturbance. 
The  Jrwca  taw  that  like  thyng. 
Anon  thei  were  in  dittturbutifng' 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  S4. 

DISTURNE.    To  turn  aside.    (^.-A^.) 
DISUSED.    Out  of  practice.  Line. 
DISVEIL.    To  unveil ;  to  open.    Paltgraoe, 
DISVOUCH.    To  contradict ;  to  discredit. 
DISWERE.    Doubt,     {A.-S.)    "Without  dis- 
were,"  Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  19. 


DIVIDE.  To  make  divisions  in  muiic,  yMdk 
is,  the  running  a  simple  strain  into  a  great 
variety  of  shorter  notes  to  the  same  modn* 
lation.    Nare§. 

DIVILIN.    Abrick-kUn.    lAne. 

DIVINACLE.    A  riddle.    PAO^pf. 

DIVINE.    Divinity.    Chaucer. 

DIVINISTRE.    A  divine.    {^A.-N.) 

DIVIS.    Device.    (^.-A^.) 

DIVISE.    To  divide )  to  separate. 

Clenlyeha  Aro  the  croune  hie  oorte  he  dbfeiMytfe. 

Marte  Jrthura,  MS.  Lknenin,  f .  flB. 

DIVULGATE.    To  divulge.    See  Arch.  udL 

254.    Devulgaewih  Hall,  Henry  VII.  t  31. 
DIWENT.    Do  not.     Cumb. 
DIWY.DUCK.    Adobchick.     We§t. 
DIZARD.    See  Diutr. 


DISWITTED.    Distracted.    Drayton,  p.  173.    P^ZE.    SeelKw. 


DISWORSHIP.    Discredit.    Phi^t 
DIT.    To  close;  to  stop  up.    (A.-S.)    Still  used 
in  the  North.    Sometimes  the  pa.  past. 
And  yn  the  middes  a  grete  pytte, 
That  al  the  worlde  myghte  hit  not  ditta. 

Purgatonf  Legend,  MS,  RaiW. 

DITCH.  (1)  Grimy  dirt.    Also,  to  stick  to,  as 
anything  that  is  clammy.     Korih. 

(2)  A  fence,  not  the  drain.    North. 

(3)  To  make  a  ditch  or  moat.     Sometimes,  to 
clean  or  fey  a  ditch. 

DITCH.BACK.    A  fence.     North, 

DITE.  (I)  To  winnow.     Chtgman. 

(2)  To  dictate ;  to  write.    (A.-N.) 

DITEMENT.    An  indictment.    {A.-N.) 

DITES.     Sayings ;  ditties.     (A.-N.) 

DITHER.    To  shake ;  to  tremble ;  to  confuse. 
Also,  a  confused  noise,  a  bother. 

DITHING.  A  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  of 
the  eye.     Chesh, 

DITING.  (I)  Whispering.    North, 

(2)  A  report,  or  saying.    (A.-N.) 

DITLESS.  A  portable  wooden  stopper  for  the 
mouth  of  an  oven. 

DITOUR.    A  tale-teUer.    (^.-M) 

DITT.     A  ditty.     S^enter. 

DITTED.     Dirtied ;  begrimed.    Lbnc, 

DITTEN.  Mortar  or  clay  to  stop  up  an  oven. 
JHtfin,  Yorksh.  Dial.  1697. 

DITTER.    The  game  of  Touch  and  Run. 

DIURNAL- WOMEN.  Women  who  cried  the 
daily  papers  about  the  streets. 

DIV.     Do.     North, 

DIVE-DAPPER.  The  dobchick,  or  didapper. 
*'  Some  folkys  cal  her  a  dyvedopper  or  a  dop- 
pechyk,"  DiaL  Great.  Moral  p.  159.  Some- 
tiroes  odled  the  dyvendop. 

DIVELIN.    DubUn.     We9t, 

DIVERB.    A  proverb.    {Ut.) 

DIVEROUS.    Wayward.     {A.-N.) 

DIVERSE.    Different.    Also,  to  diversify. 

DIVERSORY.    An  inn.    (Ut.) 

DIVERT.    To  turn  aside.    (Ut.) 

DIVEST.    To  undress.    (A.'N.) 

DI  VET.    A  turf  or  sod.    North, 

D I VIDABLE.    Divided ;  disUnt.     Shak. 

DIVIDANT.    Divisible.    Shak. 


DIZEN.    To  dress ;  to  adorn ;  to  be  conceited 

or  pompous.     North, 
DIZZARDLY.     FoolUh ;  stupid. 
DI3T.    To  pronounce ;  to  make.     Gofwayne. 
DO.  (1)  Though ;  then.    KmU. 
(2)  To  cause.    /  do  make,  i.  e.  I  cause  to  make, 

or  to  be  made ;  /  do  one  to  vnderetand,  &c 

Metaphorically,  to  fight. 
(3^  The  part.  put.  for  don, 

(4)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason,  to  pledge  a  per* 
son  in  drinking.    Shak. 

(5)  To  do  foTt  to  take  care  of,  to  provide  for; 
to  do  for  one,  to  ruin  him  \  to  do  to  death,  to 
do  to  die,  to  kill  or  slay ;  to  do  to  know,  to  in- 
form, &c 

(6)  Deed ;  action ;  contest 

(7)  To  put ;  to  place.  As  db  on,  dotn,  &c.  still 
in  provincial  use. 

(8)  A  fete ;  an  entertainment.    North, 
DOAGE.    Rather  damp.     Lane. 
DOALD.    Fatigued.     Craven. 
DOAN.    Wet,  damp  bread.    Devon, 
DOAND.    Doing.    (A.^S.) 

DOATED.  Beginning  to  decay,  chiefly  applied 
to  old  trees.    East. 

DOATTEE.  To  nod  the  head  when  sleep  comef 
on,  whilst  one  is  sitting  up.    JErm. 

DOBBIN.  (1)  An  old  jaded  horse. 

(2)  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand.    East  Suetex. 

DOBBLE.    To  daub.    East, 

DOBBY.  A  fool;  a  silly  old  man.  Also,  a 
kind  of  spirit.  North.  The  dobbtee  seem  to 
be  similar  to  the  Scottish  Browniee.  Tliey  at^ 
well  described  bv  Washington  Irving  in  hit 
Bracebridge  HaU',  ed.  1822,  ii.  183-6. 

DOBE.    To  dub  a  knight.     (A.-S.) 

DOBELLET.  A  doublet.  Plumpt.  Corr.  p.  136. 

DOBELYNE.    To  double.    Pr.  Part. 

DOBIL.    Double.     Chaucer, 

DOBY.    To  strike ;  to  beat.     {A.-N.) 

DOCCY.  A  dozy,  or  whore.  **  No  man  playt 
docey"  Hycke  Scomer,  n.  d. 

DOCIBLE.    Tractable;  docile.    North, 

DOCILISIST.    Most  docUe.    Eaet. 

DOCITY.     Docility ;  quickneu.     Gtouc. 

DOCK.  (1)  Futuo.  Dekker.  *'  Docking  tht 
dell,"  a  very  common  phrase. 
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(2)  The  fleshy  part  of  a  boar's  chine,  between 
the  middle  and  the  buttock ;  the  stump  of  a 
beast's  tail ;  the  broad  nether  end  of  a  felled 
tree,  or  of  the  human  body. 

{3)  To  cut  off.     Var.  dial. 

l^S  The  common  mallow,     far.  dial. 

!b)  The  crupper  of  a  saddle.  Devon. 
6)  If  a  person  is  stung  with  a  nettle,  a  cer- 
tain cure  is  said  to  be  performed  by  rub- 
bing dock  leaves  over  the  affected  part,  re- 
peating the  following  charm  very  slowly — 
"  Nettle  in,  dock  out,  dock  rub  nettle  out.'' 
In  Cheshire,  according  toWilbraham,  in  dock 
out  nettle  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  saying  ex- 
pressive of  inconstancy.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  passages  in  Chaucer,  Trail,  and 
Creseide,  iv.  461 ;  Test,  of  Love,  p.  482. 
There  was  a  small  stinging  red  nettle  called 
the  dock-nettle,  as  appears  from  MS.  HarL 
978,  the  A.  N.  name  being  ortie  ffriesche.^ 
Unceruine  certaine,  nerer  lovet  to  settle, 
But  heere,  there^  everywhere ;  to  dock,  out  nnttle. 

Tayhr'a  Motto,  IffiS. 

DOCKAN.    The  dock.    North. 
BOCKERER.    Fur  made  of  the  skin  of  the 

dostua^  or  weasel,  the  petit  gris. 
DOCKET.  (1)  A  shred  or  piece.    (A.-S.) 
(2)  A  woodman's  bill.     Oxon. 
DOCKET.    A  meal  taken  about  ten  o'clock 

A.1C.  by  field  labourers.    Eaet. 
DOCKSPITTER.    A  tool  for  pulling  or  cutting 

up  docks.     Doreet. 
DOCKS  Y.    The  fundament.    East. 
DOCTOR.    An  apothecary.     Doctor  qfekiU,  a 

physician.    Doctor^t  ttuff,  medicine,     f 'sr. 

DOCTORATE.    Doctorship.    Thynne,  p.  22. 
DOCTRINE.    To  teach.    {A.-N,)    The  Puri- 
tans in  their  sermons  used  to  call  the  subject 

under  explanation  the  doctrine, 
DOCUMENTIZE.    To  preach ;  to  moralise. 
DOD.  (1)  The  fox-taU  reed.      North. 
(2)  To  cut  the  wool  off  sheep's  tails ;  to  lop  or 

cut  off  anything.    Doddedf  without  horns. 

Doddedcom,  com  without  beards. 
r3^AshelL    Suffolk. 
(4)  A  rag  of  cloth.     Cumb. 
DODDART.    A  bent  stick  used  in  the  game 

called  doddart,  which  is  played  in  a  large  level 

field  by  two  parties  headed  by  two  captains, 

and  having  for  its  object  to  drive  a  wooden 

ball  to  one  of  two  boundaries. 
DODDER.    To  shake,  or  tremble.    Doddered, 

confused,  shattered,  infirm.    North. 
DODDEREL.    A  pollard.     Warw. 
DODDERING-DICKIES.  The  quivering  heads 

of  the  6ri7a,  or  quaking  grass.     North. 
DODDINGS.     The  fore-parts  of  a  fleece  of 

wooL     North. 
DODDLE.    To  totter ;  to  dawdle.    North. 
DODDLEISH.     Feeble.    Suatex. 
DODD  Y.    Little ;  smalL    Doddymite,  very  low 

in  stature.    East. 
DODDYPATE.    A  blockhead.     **  And  called 

bym  dodypate"  Boke  of  Mayd  Emlyn. 
MODELING.    Idling ;  trifling.    Devon. 


DODGE.  (1)  A  small  lump  of  anything  moirt 

and  thick.     East, 
(2  J  To  jog;  to  incite.     North. 

(3)  To  follow  in  the  track  of  a  person  or  animal. 
Var.  dial. 

(4)  To  have  the  dodge,  to  be  cheated,  to  give 
one  the  slip.  To  dodge,  to  try  to  cheat  one« 
to  haggle  in  a  bargain. 

(5)  A  cunning  trick.     Var.  dial 

(6)  A  dog.    Alleyn  Papers,  p.  32. 

(7)  To  drag  on  very  slowly.    North, 

(8)  A  squirrel's  nest.    South, 
DODGER.  (I)  A  night-cap.     Kent. 
(2)  A  miser.    HowelL 

DODIPOLL.  A  blockhead.  "  As  learned  as 
Doctor  Doddipoll,"  Howell,  p.  17.  "A  lo- 
zell,  hoy  don,  dunce,  jobbemoll,  doddi^le^ 
Cotgrave.  Perhaps  derived  from  dottypolet^ 
a  nick-name  for  the  shaven-crowned  priests. 

DODKIN.  A  very  small  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  stiver.    "  The  stiching  cost  me  but  a 

^  dodAin,  Weelkes'  Ayres,  Lond.  1608.  It  was 
prohibited  by  Henry  V. 

DODMAN.  A  snalL  Norfolk.  Also,  asnaU- 
shell.  '*  A  sely  dodman  crepe,'*  Bale's  Kynge 
Johan,  p.  7.  "  A  snayl  or  dodman,"  Fairfax's 
Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  125. 

DODO.     A  lullaby.     Minsheu. 

DODUR.     C  astula,  a  kind  of  flax. 

DODY.    George.     North. 

DOE.    To  live  on  little  food.     Chesh. 

DOELE.     Dole;  grief;  sorrow.     {A.-N.) 
So  grete  soro»  the  qurae  than  wrought. 
Grete  doelo  it  was  to  ae  and  ly the. 

MS.  Hmi.  tin,  f.  m. 
DOELFULLIE.     Dolefully ;  grievously. 
DOER.    An  agent ;  a  manager ;  a  factor.    East, 

See  Burgon's  Gresham,  ii.  44. 
DOERBOD  Y.    The  body  of  a  frock. 
DOES.    It  does  not,  L  e.  it  has  lost  its  force 

and  virtue.    North. 
DOFF.  (1)  To  do  off;  to  undress.     Far.  dial 

Also,  to  remove,  to  get  rid  off,  to  put  off  or 

delay. 
(2)  Dough  for  bread.    North. 
DOFTYR.     Daughter.     Eitson. 
DOG.  (1)  A  toaster  of  wood  or  iron  made  in  the 

form  of  a  dog.     North. 
(2)  A  large  band  of  iron,  used  for  fastening  the 

walls  outside  old  Louses,  supporting  wood,  &c. 

3)  A  small  pitcher.     Craven, 

4)  See  Andirons. 

b)  Iff  do,  dog  worry  my  uncle,  a  phrase  im- 
plying refusal  on  being  asked  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  one's  wishes. 

(6)  A  dogge  for  the  bowe,  a  dog  used  in  shoot- 
ing,    ('haucer. 

(7)  To  follow  or  dodge  one. 

DOG-APE.    The  dog-faced  balioon,  a  spedes 

first  described  by  Gesner,  1551. 
DOG-BEE.    A  drone,  or  male  bee. 
DOG-BOLT.    A  term  of  reproach.    *'  Manes 

that  dog-bolt,"  Lilly,  ed.   1632,  Sig.  G.  ix. 

Dog-kmse  is  still  heard  in  Craven  in  a  similar 

sense.     Can*,  i.  112. 
DOGCHEAP.    Excessively  cheap.    "  Th^  ja- 
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forded  their  wares  lo  doff'-ehetpe*'  SlanihurBt, 

p.  22.     Still  in  use. 
DOGCOLE.    The  herb  dogbane.    Palsgrave. 
DOG-DAISY.    The  field  daisy.     North. 
DOG-DRAVE.    A  kind  of  sea-fish,  often  men. 

tioned  in  the  Finchale  Charters. 
DOG-FENNEL.    The  com  camomile.   Warvf, 
DOGFLAWS.     Gasts  of  rage.     Dyce, 
DOGGED.    Very ;  excessive.    For.  dial.  Dog. 

ged-way,  a  great  way,  exoessiye. 
DOGGEDLY.    Badly  done.    Norf. 
DOGGENEL.    An  eagle.     Cumb. 
DOGGER.    A  smaU  fishing  ship. 
DOG.HANGING.      A  wedding  feast,    where 

money  was  collected  for  the  bride. 
DOG-HOLE.    A  small  insignificant  town,  very 

insecurely  fortified. 
DOGHOOKS.    Strong  hooks  or  wrenches  used 

for  separating  iron  boring  rods. 
DOGHT.    Thought.    (A,-S.) 
DOGHT.     Dark ;  cloudy ;  reserved.     Ckesh, 
DOG-KILLER.      A  person  who  killed  dogs 

found  loose  in  the  hot  months. 
DO.GLADLY.    EatheartUy.    Bitson. 
DOG-LATIN.   Barbarous  Latin,  as  verie  canem 

ex,  when  addressing  a  dog  in  his  own  Ian> 

guage,&c. 
DOG-LEACH.    A  dog  doctor.    Often  used  as 

a  term  of  contempt. 
DOG-LOPE.    A  narrow  slip  of  ground  between 

two  houses,  the  right  to  which  is  questionable. 

Norih. 
DOGNOPER.    The  parish  beadle.     Yorkeh. 
DOGONE.    A  term  of  contempt.    (A.-K.) 
DOGS.    The  dew.    Essex. 
DOGS-EARS.    The  twisted  or  crumpled  cor- 
ners of  leaves  of  a  book. 
DOG'S-GRASS.    The  eynosurus  eristaitts,  Lin. 
DOG'S-HEAD.    Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned 

by  Florio,  in  v.  Egocephdlo. 
DOG'S-NOSE.    A  cordial  used  in  low  life, 

composed  of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 

and  nutmeg. 
DOG'S-STONES.    Gilt  buttons.    North. 
DOG'S-TAIL.      The    constellation    generally 

known  tA  wna  minor. 
DOG-STANDARD.    Ragwort.    North. 
DOGSTURDS.    Candied  sweetmeats.  Newe. 
DOG-TREE.    The  alder.    Ncrth. 
DOG-TRICK.    A  fool's  bauble.    Dekker, 
DOGUISE.    To  disguise.    {A.^N.) 
DOG-WHIPPER.    A  church  beadle.  North. 
DOIL.     Strange  nonsense.     West. 
DOINDE.    Doing ;  progressing.    {A.-S.) 
DOIT.    A  small  Dutch  coin,  valued  at  about 

half  a  ftrthing. 
DOITED.    Superannuated.     Var.  dial 
DOITKIN.    See  Dodkm. 
DOKE.  (1)  Any  small  hollow,  apparently  syno 

nymoua  with  dalk^  q.  v.    "  Two  deep  doaJcSt 

Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  130. 

A  deep  furrow  or  any  sudden  fall  in  ground, 

Kennett,  p.  22. 

2)  A  bmise.    Essex. 

3)  A  small  brook.    Essex. 
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(4)  A  duck.    (A.-S.) 

The  gOM,  the  doks,  the  cokkowe  alaOi 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  i.  6,  f.  f  1 

DOKELING.    A  young  duck.     (^.-5.) 

DOKET.     Docked.     Pr.  Part. 

DOLARD.    A  pollard.     Oxon. 

DOLATE.    To  tolerate.    Line. 

DOLD.    Stupid ;  confused.    (A.'S.)    A  person 

half  stupid  is  still  said  to  be  in  a  doldrum. 

Devon. 
DOLE.  (1)  A  lump  of  anything.     Line. 

(2)  A  share,  or  portion.  (A.-S.)  Also,  to  set  out 
or  allot ;  to  divide.  Hence,  any  division  of 
goods  or  property. 

(3)  Money,  bread,  &c.  distributed  to  the  poor. 
North. 

(4)  A  boundary  mark,  either  a  post  or  a  mound 
of  earth.  East.  Also,  a  balk  or  slip  of  un« 
ploughed  ground. 

(5)  Grief;  sorrow.  {A.'N.)  Still  in  use  in  the 
North. 

(6)  A  piece  of  heath  or  common  ofif  which  only 
one  person  has  a  right  to  cut  fuel.     \off. 

(7)  The  bowels,  blood,  and  feet  of  a  deer,  which 
were  given  to  the  hounds  after  the  hunt. 
Blome,  ii.  87. 

(8 )  A  low  flat  place.     West. 

(9)  Happy  num  be  his  dole^  let  his  lot  be  happy, 
or  happy  be  he  who  succeeds  best.  See  R. 
Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  139. 

DOLE-AX.  A  tool  used  for  dividing  slats  for 
wattle  gates.  Kent.  Perhaps  connected  with 
bole-ax,  q.  v. 

DOLE-BEER.  Beer  distributed  to  the  poor. 
BenJonson, 

DOLEFISH.  Seems  to  be  that  fish  which  the 
fishermen  employed  in  the  North  Seas  receive 
for  their  allowance.     Blount. 

DOLEING.     Almsgiving.     Kent. 

DOLE-MEADOW.  A  meadow  in  which  seve- 
ral persons  have  shares. 

DOLEMOOR.     A  large  uninclosed  common. 

DOLENT.     Sorrowful.     {A.-N.)     See   Hall, 

Henry  VIII.  f.  23 ;  Ritson's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  212. 
DOLE-STONE.    A  landmark.     Sent. 
DOLEY.    Gloomy ;  solitary.    Northumb.    Soft 

and  open,  muggy,  applied  to  the  weather; 

easy,  wanting  energy.    Line. 
DOLING.    A  fishing  boat  with  two  masts,  each 

carrying  a  sprit-sail.    E.  Suss. 
DOLIUM.    A  vessel  of  wine.    (Lat.)    "  Ado^ 

Hum  of  wyne,"  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV.  p.  29. 
DOLL.    A  child's  hand.     North. 
DOLLOP.  (1)  To  beat.     Var.  dial 

(2)  A  lump  of  anything.    East, 

(3)  To  handle  anything  awkwardly ;  to  nurse 
too  much,  or  badly.     Var.  dial. 

DOLLOUR.    To  abate  in  violence,  as  the  wind 

does.     Kent. 
DOLLURS.     Bad  spirits.     /.  Wight.    This  If 

of  course  from  the  French.    Dolour  occurs  !■ 

Shakespeare. 
DOLLY.  (1)  To  beat  linen.     West. 
(2)  A  prostitute.     Aor/A. 
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fS)  A  washing  tub ;  a  churn^taff.  Also,  a  wash- 
ing beetle. 
!4^  A  passing  staff,  with  legs.    North, 
5)  A  sloven.     A  or.  dial, 
(6)  Sad ;  soirr.wfal.     Warw. 
DOLL  YD.  Heated;  made  luke-warm.  Pr.Parv, 
DOLLY-DOUCET.    A  chUd's  doU.     Wore. 
DOLOUR.    Grief;  pain.     {^.-N.) 
DOLOURING.     A  mournful  noise.    £nex. 
DOLPHIN.    The  Dauphin  of  France. 
DOLVE.    Delved ;  digged.   Rob.  ulouc.  p.  395. 
DOLVEN.     Buried.    (^.-5.)    See  Maundevile, 
p.  62 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  28 ;  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  4070. 
DOLVER.    Reclaimed  fen-ground.    Eatt, 
DOLY.     Doleful ;  sorrowfuL     Chaucer, 
DOM.  (1)  Dumb.     Towneley  Myet, 
(2)  A  door  case.     WUtt, 
DOMAGE.    Damage;  hurt.   {A,>N,)   See  Hall, 

Henry  VIIL  f.  29 ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4895. 
DOMAGEOUS.     Hurtful.    (^.-M) 
DOMBE.    Dumb.     (^.-5.) 
DOME.  (1)  Judgment;  opinion.    {A,-S.)    At 

hit  dome,  under  his  jurisdiction. 
(2 )  The  down  of  rabbits,  &c.    Ea»t. 
DOME-HOUSE.  Thejudgment-hall-  Pr.Parv. 
DOMEL.     Stupid.     Ghue. 
DOMELOUS.    Wicked,  especially  applied  to  a 

known  betrayer  of  the  fair  sex.    Line. 
DOMESCART.    The  hangman's  cart.    (A..S,) 
DOMESMAN.    A  judge.     (A,.S.) 

Oo   we  therfore    togedre  before   the  dredeftill 

dom«0man,   there   for  to   here  oure  everlaatynge 

dampnadoD.  M8.  CBntab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  7. 

DOMGE.    An  image  ?    See  Brit.  BibL  u.  108. 

Qu.  an  error  for  doinge. 
DOMINATIONS.    One  of  the  supposed  or- 

ders  of  angelical  beings,  the  rvpior^rec. 
DOMINEER.    To  bluster.    Shah. 
DOMINO.    A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  canons ; 
and  hence  a  veil  formerly  worn  vrith  mourn- 
ing, and  still  used  in  masquerades. 
DOMINOUN.    Dominion ;  lordship.    (A..N.) 
DOM  ME.    Dumb.    (A.'S.) 
DOMMEL.    A  drum.     North. 
DOMMELHEED.    The  female  verenda.  Cumb. 
DOMMERARS.     Beggars  who  pretended  to  be 

dumb.    They  were  chiefly  Welchmen. 
DOMP.    To  fall ;  to  tumble.    North. 
DON.  (1)  To  put  on ;  to  dress.     Var.  dial 
And  cottly  veeture  was  io  hand  to  don, 

Turb€9Ue'»  OvU,  1087,  f*  145. 
Done ;  caused.     (A.-S.) 
Clever;  active.    North. 
A  gay  young  fellow.    Line. 
(5)  X  superior,  as  a  fellow  of  a  college,  one  who 

seta  himself  up  above  others.     Var.  dial 
DONCH.    Same  as  dauneh,  q.  v. 
DONCY.    Dandyism.     North. 
DOND.    Dressed.     Weetmorel. 
DONDEGO.  Or  Don  Diego,  a  person  who  made 
a  Jakes  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  is  occa- 
sionally  noticed  for  his  exploit  by  early  writers. 
DONDBR.    Thunder.    {A.^S.) 
DONDINNER.    The  afternoon.     Yorkeh. 


DONDON.    A  fat  gross  woman.    (/>.) 
DONE.  (1)  Put ;  pUced.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  do.     Fairfax.     Did.     West. 

(3)  Exhausted ;  worn  out ;  well  roasted  or  boiled. 
Var.  dial. 

(4^  Cease ;  be  qaet     Far.  dial 

(5)  A  down,  field,  or  plain.  (^.-&)  "Hiioome 
upon  a  done,"  Bevea,  p.  107. 

(6)  In  hunting,  a  deer  is  said  to  be  done  when 
he  dies.    Gent.  Rec.  ii  78. 

(7)  To  din ;  to  sound.     {A.-S.) 
DONE-GROWING.     Stunted  in  growth.  Ea»t. 
DONERS.    To  fondle ;  to  caress.     {A.-N.) 
DONET.    A  grammar,  that  of  Donatus  being 

formerly  the  groundwork  of  most  treatises  on 
the  subject. 
DONE-UP.    Wearied ;  ruined.     Var.  dial, 
DONGE.    A  mattress.     Pr.  Pare, 
DONGENE.    Thrown.     {A.-S.) 

Whenne  he  had  m>  done,  he  turned  af  ayne  unto 
Tyre,  and  fande  the  bastelle  that  he  hade  made  in 
.the  see  dongent  doune  to  the  grounde. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  & 

DONGEON.    See  Dungeon, 
DONGESTEK.    A  dungfork.    Feest,  x. 
DONGON.    A  person  who  looks  stupid,  but  is 

really  witty  and  clever.     Weet, 
DONICK.    The  game  of  doddart,  q.  v. 
DONJON.     See  Dungeon. 
DONK.  Damp;  moist;  humid.  North.  "  Down- 

kynge  of  dewe,"  moisture  of  dew,  Morte  At- 

thure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
DONKE.    To  think ;  to  thank     (A.-S.) 
DONKEY.     Same  as  <2biut,  q.  y. 
DONKS.     At  hussel-cap,  he  who  knocks  out  all 

the  marbles  he  has  put  in,  is  said  to  have  got 

his  donki. 
DONNAT.    A  wretch ;  a  devil.     North. 
DONNE.    Of  a  dun  colour,     (^.-.s.)     «« Don- 

ned  cow,"  Turnament  of  Tottenham. 
Ser,  ten  je  aalle  on  huntynge  fownde, 
I  wile  jow  gyflb  twa  gud  grewhundee. 
Are  donnede  all  any  doo. 

M&   UneolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  140 
DONNINETHELL.    Wfld  hemp.     Gerard, 
DONNINGS.     Dress ;  clothes.     Weet. 
DONNUT.    A  pancake  made  of  dough  instead 

of  batter.     Herts. 
pONNY.  (1)  Same  as  donne,  q.v. 
'2)  Poorly ;  out  of  sorts.    Lane. 
(^)  A  profligate  woman.     Weet. 

(4)  A  small  fishing-net.    Line. 

DONSEL.    A  youth  of  good  birth  but  not 

knighted.    (A.-N.) 
DON'T.     Dont  ought,  ought  not     Doni  tkini. 

do  not  think.     Var.  dial 
DONYED.    Dinned ;  resounded.    ^^.-5.) 
Soche  ttrokys  gaf  the  knyghtyi  stovte. 
That  the  hyUe  donned  all  abowte 

MS.  Gmfoft.  Ff.i<.a8  f. 

DOOD.    Done.    Dewm. 
DOODLE.    A  trifler,  or  idler.    Aeh. 
DOODLE-SACK.    A  bagpipe.    Keni. 
DOOGS.     Same  as  donhs,  q.  v. 
DOOKE.  (l)Doyou.     WiUe. 
(2)  A  duck.    Pr.  Pare, 
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DOOKELTNGYS.    Ducklings.    Pr.  Pan. 

DOOM.    Judgment.     {A,-S^ 

DOOMAN.    A  woman.     Var,  dioL 

DOON.  (1)  To  do.    {J.'S.) 

(2)  The  Tillage  cage  or  prison.    Line, 

DOOR.    The  fish  doretf, 

DOOR-CHEEKS.  Door-posts.  See  Cheeia, 
and  Exod.  xiL  22,  ed.  1640. 

DOORDERN.    A  door-frame.    Line. 

DOOR-KEEPER    A  whore.    Dekker, 

DOORN.     A  door-frame.     Wiltt. 

DOOR-NAIL.  "  Ded  as  dore  nail,"  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  23.  This  proverb  is  still  in 
ose.  "  As  dcMl  as  a  dore-tree,"  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  26. 

DOOR-PIECE.  A  piece  of  tapestry  hung  be- 
fore an  open  door. 

DOOR-SILL.    The  threshold  of  a  door. 

DOOR-STAANS.     Same  as  Door-tiU^  q.  ▼. 

DOOR-STALL.    A  door-post.    Etut. 

DOOR-STRAD.     Same  as  door-siU,  q.  ▼. 

DOORWAY.  The  entrance  into  a  building,  or 
apartment. 

DOORY.     Very  little ;  diminutive.     Yorkth, 

DOOSE.  (1)  A  blow,  or  slap.     NortK 

(2)  Thrifly ;  careful ;  cleanly.    North. 

(3)  Soft  to  the  touch.     Line, 
DOOSENLOOP.  The  same  as  Dommelheed,  q.  v. 
DOOSEY-CAP.    A  punishment  among  boys  in 

the  North  of  England. 
DOOTE.     A  fool.     (A.-N,) 

How  lordi*  and  Icden  of  our  lawe 

Hm  geren  dome  that  thla  rioote  schall  dye. 

IFn/pofe  M]f*terie4»  MB. 

DOOTLE.  A  notch  in  a  wall  to  receive  a  beam, 

in  building.     North. 
DO-OUT.     To  clean  out.     Suffolk. 
DOP.    A  short  quick  curtsey.  EomU    The  term 

occurs  in  Ben  Jonson. 
DOP- A-LOW.    Very  short  in  stature,  especially 

spoken  of  females.    East. 
DOPCHICKEN.    The  dabchick.    lAne. 
DOPE.     A  simpleton.     Cumb. 
DOPEY.     A  beggar's  trull.     Grose. 
DOPPERBIRD.    The  dabchick,  or  didapper. 

Doppar  in  the  Pr.  Parv.  p.  127. 
DOPPERS.    The  Anabaptists,  or  dippert,  much 

disliked  in  Jonson's  time,  who  mentions  them 

under  this  name. 
DOPT.      To  adopt.      "  I  would  dopt  him," 

Chettle's  Hotftnan,  1631,  sig.  F.  iv. 
DOR  (1)  A  drone  or  beetle ;  a  cockchafer.     To 

dor,  or  to  give  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of  one, 

corresponc&ng  to  the  modem  Aum,  to  deceive. 

Dor,  a  fool,  Hawkins,  iii.  109. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  dor,  to  get  leave  to  sleep.    A 
schoolboy's  phrase. 

(3)  To  frighten,  or  stupify.     West. 
DORADO.    Anything  gilded.   (Span.)   Hence, 

a  smooth-faced  rascid. 
DORALLE.     Same  as  dariol^  q.  v. 
DORBELISH.    Very  clumsy.     Line. 
DORCAS.     Benevolent  societies  which  furnish 

poor  with  clothing  gratuitously  or  at  a  cheap 

rate.    Hence,  perhaps,  dorcasedf  finely  decked 

tut.    Line.    See  Acts,  ix.  36. 


DORCHESTER    As  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt, 

i.  e.  exceedingly  fat. 
DORDE.    Some  kind  of  sauce  used  in  ancient 

cookery.  Feest,  ix. 
DORE.  (1)  There.    (A.^S.) 

(2)  To  dare.    (A.-S.) 

And  othervhile,  yf  that  I  dors, 
Er  I  come  fully  to  the  dorc, 
I  turne  h^tn  and  fayne  a  thing e. 
At  thouje  1  hadde  lost  a  rynge. 

Gow€r,M8.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  12L 

(3)  To  stare  at  one.    North. 
DORE-APPLE.  A  firm  winter  apple  of  a  bright 

vellow  colour.    East. 
DOREE.     Pastry.     {A.-N.) 
DOREN.    Doors.     (A.-S.) 
DORESTOTHES.    Door-posts.    Finch.  Chart. 
DORE-TREE.    The  bar  of  a  door.     See  Piers 

Ploughman,  p.  26 ;  Havelok,  1806. 
DORFER    An  impudent  fellow.    North. 
DORGE.    A  kind  of  lace. 
DORISHMENT.    Hardship.    North. 
DOR-LINES.    Mackerel  lines.     North. 
DORLOT.    An  ornament  for  a  woman's  dress. 

(A.'N.)  Sometimes  the  same  as  Calle  (1). 
DORM.  To  dose ;  a  dose.  North. 
DORMANT.  The  large  beam  lying  across  a 
room;  a  joist.  Also  called  dormant 'tree  ^ 
dormond,  and  dormer.  Anything  fixed  was 
said  to  be  dormant.  The  dormant-table  was 
perhaps  the  fixed  table  at  the  end  of  a  hall, 
where  the  baron  sat  in  judgment  and  on  state 
occasions.  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  355  ;  Hall, 
Henry  VIIL  f.  181 ;  Cyprian  Academic,  1647, 
ii.  58.  To  begin  the  tabul  dormant,  to  take 
the  principal  place. 

A  talnti  dormant  that  he  begynne ; 
Then  shal  we  Uir5  that  be  herein. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  54. 
Kyng  Arthour  than  veraroent 
Ordeynd  throw  hyi  awne  assent, 
The  tabuU  dormounte  withouten  lette. 

MS.  jiMhmoh  61,  f.0O. 

DORMATIVE.  Sleepy.  (Lat.)  "  A  dorma- 
tive  potion,"  Cobler  of  Canterburie,  1608. 

DORMEDORY.  A  sleepy,  stupid,  inactive  per- 
son.     Heref. 

DORMER.  A  window  pierced  through  a  sloping 

roof,  and  placed  in  a  small  gable  which  rises 

on  the  side  of  the  roof.     Oaf.  Gloss.  Arch. 

In  Herefordshire,  an  attic  window  projecting 

from  the  roof  is  called  a  dormit. 
DORMOND.    Part  of  the  clothing  of  a  bed. 

Pinchale  Chart. 
DORNEX.    See  Damex. 
DORNS.    Door-posts.     Devon. 
DORNTON.     A  small  repast  taken  between 

breakfast  and  dinner.    North. 
DORP.    A  village,  or  hamlet.     (A.-S.) 
DORRE.  (1)  Durst.    See  Rob.  Glouc  p.  112; 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  107. 
(2)  To  deafen.     Somerset. 
DORREL.    A  pollard.     Warw. 
DORRER    A  sleeper ;  a  lazy  person. 
DORRY.     Sowpes  dorryt  sops  endorsed,  or 

soned.    Forme  of  Cury,  p.  43. 
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DORSEL.  A  pack-saddle,  panniers  in  which 
fish  are  carried  on  horseback.  Sussex,  Dor- 
ter$f  fish-baskets,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  143. 

DOUSERS.  Hangings  of  various  kinds  ;  tapes- 
try.  See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  258  ;  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  7.  (J.'N.  dorsal)  "  Docers  of  highe  pryse,'* 
Boryn,  101. 

DOHSTODE.     A  door-post.    (J..S.) 

DOl^TED.    Stupified.     Cumb. 

DOUTH.     Through.    Bitson. 

DOKTOUR.  A  dormitory,  or  sleeping  room. 
(.L'N.)  "  Slope  as  monke  in  his  dortoure,** 
Langtoft,  p.  256.  The  part  of  a  monastery 
uhich  contained  the  sleeping  rooms  was  the 
dorter  or  dortoir,  Davies,  p.  133.  "  The  dor- 
tor  staires,''  Pierce  Penilesse,  p.  51. 

DORTY.    Saucy;  nice.   Northumb. 

DORY.   A  drone  bee.   Philpot. 

DOS.  (1)  A  master.    North. 

(2)  Joshua.     Yorksh. 

DOSAYN.   A  dozen.    Kyng  Alls.  657. 

DOS^.    Does.     North, 

Then  dunt  I  iwere  thel  ihuld  abye. 
That  do—  oure  kynge  that  vlUnye. 

MS,  Cnntab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 

DOSEBEIRDE.    A  simpleton;  a  fooL     See 
Chester  Plays,  ii.  34,  and  Dasiberde,  the  latter 
form  occurring  in  the  Medulla.    Dossiberde^ 
ib.  L  201 ;  doseibeirde,  I  204. 
DOSEL.    See  Dorsers, 

DOSELLE.     The  faucet  of  a  barrel.   (J.-N,) 
"  Caste  awei  the  dosils,"  R.  Glouc  p.  542. 
And  when  he  had  made  holes  so  fele. 
And  stoppyd  e?ery  oon  of  them  with  a  donlf«. 

Ma.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  180. 

DOSENED.    Cold ;  benumbed.    North. 
DOSENS.    Straight  clothes  manufactured  in 

Devonahire,  temp.  Hen.  Y. 
DOSER.    SeeX^Ofvert. 
DOSION.    Same  as  <2a«Am,  q.  T. 
DOSK.    Dark ;  dusky.    Craven. 
DOSNELL.    Stupid ;  clownish.    ffoweO. 
DOSOME.    Healthy ;  thriving.    North. 
DOSS.  (1)  A  hassock.    East. 

(2)  To  attack  with  the  horns.    East. 

(3)  To  sit  down  rudely.    Kent. 

DOSSAL.  A  rich  ornamented  doak  worn  by 
persons  of  high  rank.    (J,~N.) 

DOSSEL.  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  stop  up  an 
aperture  in  a  bam ;  a  plug ;  the  rose  at  the 
end  of  a  water-pipe.  North.  Perhaps  from 
doseUe,  q.  ▼. 

DOSSER.    A  pannier,  or  basket. 

He  fell  to  discoursing  within  an  odde  manner  of 
loTe-makIng,  when  beginning  ?ery  low,  marking 
ho*  new  shod  feet  hanging  over  her  do$$erti,  beganne 
with  tbb  oommebdatlon.  2^«g«U'e  Jatta,  1899 

DOSSERS.    A  motion  of  the  head  in  children, 

caused  by  aflTections  of  the  brain.    East. 
DOSSET.    A  small  quantity.    Kent. 
DOSSITY.    AbiUty ;  quickness.    JFest. 
DOSTER.    A  daughter.   Pr,  Part. 
DOSY.    Dizzy,  or  giddy.    (A.-N,) 
DOT.    A  small  lump,  or  pat.    Palsgrave. 
DOTANCE.    Fear;  reverence.    {A.-N.) 
DOTANT.    A  dotard.    Shak. 


DOTARD.    Same  as  doated^  q.  t. 
DOTAUNCE.  Fear;  doubt;  uncertainty.  (J.^N.) 
DOTE.      A  foolish  fellow.     (A..S.)     Also  a 

verb,  to  be  foolish  in  any  way. 
DOTED.    Foolish;  simple.    (A.-S.) 
DOTE-FIG.    A  fig.    Devon.   See  Junius.   "  A 

topet  of  fygge  dodes,"  Howard  Household 

Books,  p.  351. 
DOTES.    Endowmento;  good  qualities.    {Lai.) 
DOTH.    Do  ye.    (^,-5.) 
DOTHER.   To  totter,  or  tremble.    North. 
The  duk  daUrtd  to  the  ground. 

Sir  DegreiMWi,   IIOOL 

DOTONE.    Todote;tobefooU8h.   Pr,  Pmrv. 
DOTOUS.    Doubtful.    {A,-N,) 
DOTS.    Gingerbread  nuts.    East. 
DOTTEL.     Same  as  DoseUe,  q.  v. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so  fboUshly  fond 
of  imitation  as  to  be  easily  caught.     Hence  a 
stupid  fellow,  an  old  doating  fool,  a  sense 
still  current  in  Craven. 
Wherefore,  good  reader,  that  I  save  them  may, 
I  now  with  them  the  very  dottrit  play. 

A  Book  for  Ay «  and  GM»,  18B6L 

DOTTYPOLES.    Ste  DodipolL 
DOUBLE.  (1)  To  shut  up  anything;  to  dench 
the  fists.     Far.  dioL 

(2)  To  make  double ;  to  fold  up. 

(3)  A  hare  is  said  to  double,  when  she  winds 
about  in  plain  fields  to  deceive  the  hounds. 

(4)  A  kind  of  stone  formerly  used  in  building. 
See  Willis,  p.  25. 

(5)  The  play  double  or  quit,  i.  e.  to  win  a  double 
sum,  or  lose  nothing. 

(6)  To  make  a  duplicate  of  any  writing.  Ta 
double,  to  vary  in  telling  a  tale  twice  over. 

(7)  A  letter  patent.    Coweil, 
DOUBLE-BEER.    Strong  beer,  or  ale.    (Fr.) 
DOUBLE-CLOAK.    A  cloak  which  might  be 

worn  on  either  side,  adapted  for  disgui&ea. 

DOUBLE-COAL.  A  carboniferous  measure  of 
coal,  frequently  five  feet  thick. 

DOUBLE-COUPLE.    Twin  lambs.    East. 

DOUBLER.     A  large  dish,  plate,   or  bowLyt 
North.    See  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  70,  124.  / 1 , 

DOUBLE-READER.    A  member  of  an  Ion  of  ' 
Court  whose  turn  it  vnu  to  read  a  second  time. 
Jonson,  vi.  81. 

DOUBLE-RIBBED.    Pregnant    North. 

DOUBLE-RUFF.    A  game  at  cards. 

DOUBLE-SPRONGED.  When  poUtoes  lie  in 
the  ground  till  the  new  crop  shoots  out  fre»h 
bulbs,  they  are  said  to  be  demble-^fronged. 

DOUBLET.  (I)  A  military  garment  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist.    The  powrpomte  in  Caxton. 

(2)  A  false  jewel  or  stone  consisting  of  two 
pieces  joined  together. 

DOUBLE-TOM.  A  double-breasted  plough. 
East. 

DOUB  LE-TONGUE.    The  herb  horsetongue. 

DOUBLETS.  A  game  somewhat  similar  to 
backgammon,  but  less  complicated.  See  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Renette;  R,  Fletcher's  Poems,  pu 
129 ;  Taylor's  Motto,  1622,  sig.  D.  iv. 

DOUBTSOME.  Doubtful;  uncertain.    Nor*K 
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DOUCB.  f  1)  Sweet ;  pleasant.   {A.-N,) 
He  draww  ioto  damee  Fraunce,  at  Duehemen  telles. 

MwUArthur€,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  M. 

(2)  A  blow.    Var.  dial.    Also  a  verb.   A  pat  in 

the  face,  Tusiser,  p.  xxii. 
f 3)  Snng;  comfortable.    North, 
(4^  Sober ;  prudent.   North, 
(5)  Chair.   Dewm. 

!6)  To  dock  in  water.    Cnmen. 
7)  To  put  out,  as  dout^  q.  T. 
(8)  The  back  of  the  hand.    Line. 
DOUCE-AME.     See  Jme  (S). 
DOUCET.  (1)  Sweet.    {J..N.) 

Fie  delicat  metes  and  ibmeet  drinkm.  al  the  while 
tboa  art  DOt  lykcb  MS.  Bodl.  4S3,  f.  182. 

(2)  A  small  cnstard  or  pasty.  See  Ord.  and  Reg. 
K>.  174,  178;  Rutland  Papers,  p.  125.  "A 
Ijtell  flawne,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  Some  musical  instrument.  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Gloss,  to  Chaucer,  p.  69.  The  dulcimer,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner. 

DOUCET-PIB.   A  sweet-herb  pie.   Bewm, 
DOUCETS.    The  testes  of  a  deer. 
DOUCH.    To  bathe.    Somertet. 
DOUCKER.     A  didapper.    Ketmett.    **  Dou- 

kere^  plom^oim,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83. 
DOUDY.    Shabbily  dressed.    k'ar.diaL 
DOUFFE.    A  dove.    Lyd^ate. 
DOUGH.  (1)  Though.  JUtwn, 

(2)  A  Uttle  cake.   North. 

(3)  The  stomach.   Sakp. 
DOUGH-BAKED.  Imperfectly  baked.    Hence 

of  weak  or  dull  understanding. 
DOUGH-CAKE.   An  idiot.   Jkvon. 
DOUGH-COCK.    AfooL   See  Daw-cock. 
DOUGH-FIG.    A  Turkey  fig.   Somertet. 
DOUGH-LEAVEN.   A  lump  of  leaven  prepared 

for  making  leavened  bread.     Wett. 
DOUGHT.    To  do  aught,  to  be  able  to  do  any- 

thing.     Tnstrem. 
DOUGHTER.    A  daughter.    (A.^S.) 
DOUGHTIER.    More  doughty.    (A.^S.) 
DOUGHTREN.    Daughters.    (A.-S.) 
DOUGH-UP.    To  stick,  or  adhere.    Eatt. 
DOUGHY.    Foolish.    Derby. 
DOUGLE.    To  wash  thoroughly.     YorJkih. 
DOUHTERN.    Daughters.    Leg.  Cath.  p.  126. 
DOUHTY.     Stout ;  strong ;  brave.    (A.-S.) 
DOUK.    To  stoop  the  head ;  to  bow ;  to  dive  or 

bathe ;  a  dip.    North. 
DOUKY.    Damp ;  wet ;  moist.    North. 
DOUL.  (1)  Down ;  feathers.    Sakp.    **  Young 

dowi  o(  the  beard,''  Howell,  sect.  L 
(2)  A  nail  sharpened  at  each  end ;  a  wooden  pin 

or  ping  to  fasten  planks  with. 
DOULE.    Thick;  dense.    (A.-N.) 

A»  in  the  woddia  for  to  walke  undir  dmtle  ichadii. 

MS.  AthmoU  44,  f.  70. 

DOUNDRINS.    Afternoon  drinkings.    Derb. 
DOUNESTIYHE.    To  go  down.     {A.-S.) 
DOUNS.  A  foolish  person ;  an  idle  girL  North, 
D0UN5.    Down.    R.  Glouc.  p.  208. 
DO-UP.    To  fasten.     Var.  dial 
DOUP.    The  buttocks.    North. 
DOUR.     Sour  looking ;  sullen.    North. 
DOURE.  (1)  To  endure.    See  6y  of  Warwike, 
p.  210;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  359. 


(2)  To  dower,  or  endow.    (A.-N.) 

DOUSE.     See  Douce. 

DOUSHER.    An  inconsiderate  person ;  one  who 

is  inclined  to  run  all  hazards  quite  careliss  of 

the  consequences ;  a  madman.    Line. 
DOUSSING.    ThcweaseL    (Lat.) 
DOUST.    Dust,  powder.     West.    "  Grindc  it 

all  to  domt,"  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  28. 
DOUT.    To  do  out ;  to  put  out ;  to  extinguish. 

Douted,  dead.     Var.  dial 
DOUTABLE.    In  uncertainty,  or  peril.  (A.-N.) 
DO  UTANCE.     Doubt ;  fear.     (A.-N.) 
DOUTE.    Fear.    Also  a  verb. 

I  am  a  marchant  and  ride  aboute, 
And  fele  tlthia  I  am  in  dowu. 

MS   Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  47. 

DOUTELES.    Without  doubt.    (A.-N.) 

DOUTEOUSE.    Fearful.     {A.-N) 

DOUTER.  An  extinguisher.  Doutert,  instru- 
ments like  snuffers  for  extinguishing  the  can- 
dle without  cutting  the  wick ;  the  snufTcri 
themselves.  Dowtes,  extinguishers,  Cunning- 
ham's Revels  Accounts,  pp.  58,  160. 

DOUTHE.  (1)  Doubt.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  Was  worth,  was  sufiident,  availed.  From 
A.-S.  Duffan.    See  Havelok. 

(3)  People ;  nobles.    Gawayne. 
DOUTIF.    MistrustfuL    {A.-N.) 

The  kyuge  WBi  doutifot  this  dom. 

Gower,  MS.  Sue.  Antiq.  134,  f.  190. 

DOUTLER.    Same  as  doubter,  q.  ▼. 

DOUTOUS.    DoubtfuL     Chaueer. 

DOUTREMERE.  From  beyond  the  sea.  ''  In 
fine  blacke  sattin  doutremere"  Urry,  p.  405. 

DOUVE.    To  sink ;  to  lower.    North. 

DOUWED.    Gave ;  endowed.     Heame. 

DOUZZY.    Dull;  stupid.     Cheth. 

D0U3TILI.     Bravely.    {A.-S.) 

DOVANE.    A  custom-house.    (Fr 

DOVE.    To  thaw.    Escmoor. 

DOVEN.    Or  dovening,  a  slumber.    North. 

DOVER.  (1)  A  sandy  piece  of  waste  ground 
near  the  sea.    South. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  dose.    North. 

DOVERCOURT.  A  village  in  Essex,  apparently 
celebrated  for  its  scolds.  Keeping  Dovercourt, 
making  a  great  noise.  Tusser,  p.  12,  men- 
tions a  Dovercourt  beetle,  L  e.  one  that  could 
make  a  loud  noise. 

DOVER'S-GAMES.  Annual  sports  held  on  the 
Cotswold  hills  from  time  immemoriaL  They 
had  fallen  in  vigour  about  1600,  but  were  re- 
vived  shortly  after  that  period  by  Captain 
Dover.  The  hill  where  the  games  are  cele- 
brated is  stm  called  Dover's  HUl. 

DOVE'S-FOOT.    The  herb  columbine. 

DOW.  (1)  To  mend  in  health ;  to  thrive. "  Pro- 
verbium  apud  Anglos  Borealett  beH  never 
dow  egg  nor  bird,"  Upton  MS.  and  Yorksh. 
Dial.  p.  83. 

(2)  A  dove,  or  pigeon.  Var.  dial.  See  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  10 ;  Skelton's  Works,  1.  157.  "  Co- 
lttmda,v#ivileeadowe,"MS.Bib.Reg.  12D.i.f.9. 

(3)  A  little  cake.     North. 
U)  Good.     WettmoreL 
(5)  Thou.    Octovian,  836. 
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DOWAIKE.    A  dower.    {A.'N.) 
DO-WAY.    Cease. 

Do  w^,  quod  Adam,  let  be  that* 
Be  God  I  wolde  not  for  my  hat 
Be  Ukyn  with  tich  a  gyle. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  49. 

DOWAYN.    "  A  mantel  of  Dowayn/'  a  mantel 

from  Douay,  a  Flemish  mantle. 
DOWBALL.     A  turnip.     Line. 
DOWBILNYS.    Insincerity. 

Butt  feynyd  drede  and  dawbiltip» 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  1. 8.  f.  4& 

DOWBLET.    Same  as  doubltr,  q.  v. 

Cllppe  hem  with  a  peyre  iherys  on  imale  pi>cit 
Into  a  filre  baiyne,  and  thannedohem  hiti>aglas«e 
pot  that  men  clepene  a  iowblet,    MB.  Bright,  f.  4. 

DOWBOY.    A  hard  dmnpling.    Eoit. 
DOWCE-EGYR.    An  ancient  dish  in  cookery 

mentioned  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWCER.    A  sugar.plnm.    Wett, 
DOWD.  (1)  Flat ;  dead ;  spiritless.    Lane. 
(2)  A  night-cap.    Detfon. 
DO  WE.  (1)  Day.    Donqfdowe,  killed. 
(2)  Dough  for  bread.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOWEL.    See  DouL 
DOWELS.    Low  marshes.    Kent. 
DOWEN.    To  give; to  endow.    (A.^N.) 
DOWER.    A  rabbit's  burrow.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOWF.    A  dove. 

And  on  the  temple  of  tfrnc/k  whyte  and  fijrre 
Saw  1  titte  many  a  hondred  payre. 

MS.  Ckntab.  Ft.  I.  6,  f.  18. 
As  tl»t0jh§  eje  hirloke  Is  twete. 
Rote  OB  thorn  to  htr  unmete. 
Ctereor  MmnHi,  MS.  Coll.  Trln.  Canlmb.  t.  M. 

DOW-HOUSE.    A  dove-cote.    East. 

D0WH3.    Dough ;  paste.     Pegge. 

DOWJE.    M'om  out  with  grief.    North. 

DOWING.    Healthful.     Lane. 

DO-WITHALL.  I  cannot  do  withall,  i.  e.  I 
cannot  help  it.  This  phrase  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  early  writers.  '*  If  he  beare  displea- 
sure agaynst  me,  I  can  nat  do  vrithaUf*  Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

DOWKE.  To  hang  down ;  to  fall  untidily  or 
slovenly,  as  hair,  ribands,  &c.  Also  as  douk, 
q.  V.    See  Thynne,  p.  78. 

DOWL.    The  deviL    Ermoor. 

DOWLAS.  Coarse  linen,  imported  from  Brit- 
tanv,  and  chiefly  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 

DOWLD.    Dead;  flat.     Yorksh. 

DOWLER.    A  coarse  dumpling.    East, 

DOWLY.  (1)  Melancholy ;  lonely.    North, 

(2)  Dingy ;  colourless.    North. 

(3)  Grievous ;  doleful ;  bad.    Yorhih, 
DOWM.   Dumb.    (^.-5.) 
DOWMPE.    Dumb.    Tundale,  p.  49. 
DOWN.  (1)  A  companv  of  hares. 

(2)  To  knock  down  •  *^.  lalL    North. 

(3)  Sickly ;  poorly.     Craven. 

(4)  Disconsolate ;  cast  down.  As  the  phrase, 
down  in  the  mouth, 

(5)  A  hilL    (^.-&) 

(6)  Down  qfan  eye^  having  one  eye  nearly  blind. 
North. 

n  A  bank  of  sand.    (^.-M) 
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DOWN-ALONG.  (I)  Downwards.     JFeet. 

(2)  A  little  hiU.    Devon. 

DOWNARG.    To  contradict ;  to  argue  in  a  po- 
sitive overbearing  manner.     Weet. 

DOWN-BOUT.    A  tough  battle.    East.    Also^ 
a  hard  set-to,  as  of  drinking. 

DOWNCOME.  (I)  A  depression,  or  downfall,  88 
a  fall  of  rain ;  a  fall4n  the  market,  &c. 

(2)  A  piece  of  luck.    North. 

DOWNDAISHOUS.    Audadons.    Dorset. 

DOWNDAP.    To  dive  down.    Devon, 

DOWN-DINNER.    See  DtmnJrnu. 

DOWN-DONE.    Too  much  cooked.    Line. 

DOWNE.    Done.    Weber. 

DOWNFALL.    A  fall  of  hail,  rain,  or  snow. 
Var.  diaL 

DOWNFALLY.    Out  of  repair.    East. 

DOWNGATE.    A  fell,  or  descent.     (^.-5.) 

DOWNGENE.    Beaten ;  chastised.    (J.-S.) 
5onge  childir  that  in  the  Kole  lerls.  of  thay 
praye  to  Ood  that  thay  he  noghte  doumgtme,  God 
hcrii  thame  noghte,  for  if  thay  were  aoghte  dmm 
gmt  thay  wolde  noghte  Icve. 

MS.  Uanam  A .  L 17.  C  837- 

DOWN.HEARKEN.    See  2)01011407. 
DOWNHEARTED.     Sad;  melancholy,     rar. 

dial 
DOWN-HOUSE.    The  back-kitchen.     NoHh. 
DOWNLYING.   A  lying  in.    Var.  dioL 
DOWNO-CANNOT.    Wlien  one  has  power,  bat 

wants  the  will  to  do  anything.    Cmmb. 
DOWN-PINS.    Persons  quite  drunk.    Eaat, 
DOWN-POUR.   A  very  heaw  rain.    NoHh. 
DOWN-SELLA.    The  donzdia,  an  old  daoee 

described  in  Shak.  Soc.  Pap.  L  27. 

DOWN-SITTING.    A  comfortable  setUementt 

especially  in  marriage.    North, 
DOWNY.    Low-spirited.    East. 
DOWP.    The  carrion  crow.    North. 
DOWPAR.    Thedabchick.    Pr.  Parv. 
DOWPY.    The  smallest  and  last-hatcfaed  of  a 

breed  of  birds.    North. 
DOWRYBBE.  An  instniment  used  for  acrapiag 

and  cleansing  the  kneading  trough.     Alao 

spelt  dowrys.    See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  129. 
DOWSE.  (I)  A  doxy ;  a  strumpeC 

2)  Same  as  Douce,  q.  v. 

3)  To  rain  heavily.    North, 

4)  To  beat  or  thrash.    Var.  dioL 
DOWT.    A  ditch,  or  drain.    Une. 
DOWTTOUSE.    Brave ;  doughty.    "  A  dowt- 

touse  derfe  dede,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line 
DOWVE.    A  dove.    (^.-A) 

Je,  he  leyde,  y  taghe  a  eyf  hte 
Yn  the  lykenea  of  a  tfeieeet  Syghte 

MS,  HarL  I7OI.  f.  S. 

DOXY.  A  mistress ;  a  strumpet.  **  A  woman 
beggar,  a  dosie"  Cotgrave.  A  sweetheart,  is 
an  innocent  sense.  North.    Also,  a  vixen. 

DOYLE.   Asquint.    Gloue. 

DOYSE.    Dost    Towneley  Myst. 

DOYT.    Doth.    Ritson. 

DOYTCH-BACKS.    Fences.   North. 

DOZEN.  To  slumber.  Dozened,  doumd,9siit'- 
less,  impotent,  withered. 

DOZENS.    DevonshiK  kcrsieau 
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DOZEPERS.    Noblemen;  the  Douze-Piirt  of 
France.   Doaifper,  Octovian,  923. 
At  Charkt  ttod  by  chance  at  consell  with  hi  a  feria, 
WUcIm  that  were  of  Fraunoe  hit  ofen  doaeperg, 

MS,AshmoitSi,  f.  I. 

Aa  Charki  waa  In  hk  grevaaee  atondTng  among  hia 

fern. 
And  eottoaailade  with  the  grete  of  Fraunce  and 

with  f  tMhth*  ptret.  MS.  Ibid, 

OOZZINS.   Corn  shaken  out  in  carrying  home 
the  ihesves.    North,     FoBsibly  from  A.-N. 


DOZZLE.    A  small  quantity.    Var.  dial 

DOZZLED.    Stupid  ;heaTy.   EomL 

DOSHTKBN.    Daughters.    Rob,  GUme. 

D05-TRQ5.   A  dough-trough.    {A,'S.) 

DOjrUR.    A  daughter.    {A.-S) 
He  that  be  my  ^fiirlay, 
I  tolde  the  of  hym  5iatuHay» 
I  woldc  he  were  In  hellc. 

Ma.  Cantab.  Tt.  ▼.  4S,  f.  63. 

DRAANT.    AdrawL    Si^ffoUt. 

DRAB.  (1)  To  follow  loose  women.  "  Dydng, 
drinking,  and  drabbing,"  Dekker's  Knight's 
Conjuring,  p.  28.    From  the  subst. 

(2)  A  smaU  debt    North. 

(3)  To  drub;  to  beat    Kent. 
DRAB-AND-NORR.    A  game  very  similar  to 

trippit  and  eoii.    See  Brockets 
DRABBLE.    To  draggle  in  the  mire.     Var. 

dial    See  Pr.  Parr.  pp.  129,  283. 
DRABBLE-TAIL.    A  slattern,  one  who  has  the 

bottom  of  her  gown  dirtied.     Far.  dioL 
DRACKSTOOL.    The  threshold.    Devon. 
DRAD.    Feared ;  dreaded ;  afraid.    {J.-S.) 
DRADE.    Drew.    Devon.    No  doubt  an  error 

for  hrade  in  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4200. 

DRiED.    Thread.    Devon.    (J.-S.) 

*t  DRAF.    Dregs ;  dirt ;  refrise  ;  brewers'  grains ; 

/    anything  thrown  away  as  unfit  for  man's  food. 

(A.'S.)  **  Draffe  of  grapes,"  Gesta  Rom.  p.  414. 

Tak  the  rate  of  playntayn  with  the  lede,  and 

staape  thame  wHh  atalevorthe  Tyoagre,  and  drynk 

the  Jewie,  and  enplaater  the  dn^fe  apone  the  naville. 

MS.  Une.  Med.  f.  89). 

DRAFFTT.    A  tob  for  hog- wash.     IFett. 

DRAFFT.  Coarse  and  bad.  from  drqf,  "Some 
drunken  drouzie  drt^dwrtie  dounghill  stile," 
PQ  to  Purge  Melancholic,  n.  d. 

DRAF-SAK.  AsackfrUlofdraf.  Hence  often 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  **  With  his  raoste 
Tyle  draffeeaeke  or  puddynge  bealy,"  Pals- 
grave's Acolaatus,  1540.  "  Draffe  sacked 
ruffians,"  HaU,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 

DR.VFT.     Same  as  Catch  (I). 

DRAFTY.    Of  no  value.     From  draf. 

DRAG.  (1)  A  skid-pan.    Var.  dial 

(2)  A  malkin  for  an  oven.  North.  See  Withals' 
Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  172. 

(3)  A  heavy  harrow  used  for  breaking  clods  in 
stiff  land.     /  'or.  dial. 

(4)  An  inatrument  for  moving  timber,  drawing 
up  stonea,  or  heavy  weights,  &c. 

(&)  A  fence  placed  across  running  water,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  hurdle  which  swings  on 
hinges,  fkstened  to  a  horizontal  pole.   Wett, 


(6)  A  dung-fork.    North. 

(7)  A  raft.    Bhunt. 

(8)  To  drawl  in  speaking.     Wett. 
DRAGANS.    The  herb  serpentine.    It  is  men. 

tioned  in  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  290.     Dragouee. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  301. 
DRAGS.    A  kind  of  spice.    (A.'N.) 
DRAGEE.    A  small  comfit.    (^.-A^.)    *«  A  dra- 

gee  of  the  yolkes  of  harde  eyren,"  Ord.  and 

Reg.  p.  454.    **  A  gude  dragy  for  gravelle  in 

the  bleddir,"  MS.  Unc.  Med.  f.  300. 
DRAGEME.     A  drachm.    Arch.  xxx.  406. 
DRAGENALL.    A  vessel  for  dragees  or  sn  all 

comfits.    See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  92. 
DRAGGE.    Same  as  dragee^  q.  v. 
DRAGGING-TIME.  The  evening  of  a  fair-day, 

when  the  wenches  are  pulled  about.    East. 
DRAGGLE-TAIL.  A  slut.  "  A  dunghill  queane, 

a  dragletaile,"  Florio,  p.  100.     See  Cotgrave 

in  T.  Chaperotmieze  s  Withals'   Dictionarie. 

1608,  p.  45. 
DRAGHT.  (l)Apawn.   {A..N) 

With  a  draghi  he  waa  chekroate. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  S4L 

(2)  A  kind  of  small  cart. 

The  whiche  of  cuatummable  uae  conneth  here 
the  yren  dike,  and  deWe  dichca,  here  and  dravc 
draghtu  and  berthennes.  MS.  Douce  Vii,  f.7. 

(3)  Result ;  consequence.    {A.'N.) 
DRAGON.    A  species  of  carbine. 
DRAGONS-FEMALE.  Water-dragons.  Gerard. 
DRAIL.    A  toothed  iron  projecting  from  the 

beam  of  a  plough  for  hitching  the  horses  to. 
Wett. 

DRAINS.    Grains  from  the  mash-tub.    East. 

DRAINTED.    Ingrained.    WUis. 

DRAIT.    A  team  of  horses.    North. 

DRAITING.    Drawling.    Derbyshire. 

DRAKE.  (1)  A  dragon.  (A.-S.)  Hence  a  small 
piece  of  artillery  so  called,  as  in  Lister's  Auto- 
biography, p.  15. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curl,  when  the  ends  of  the  hair 
only  turn  up,  and  all  the  rest  hangs  smooth. 
7b  shoot  a  drake,  to  fillip  the  nose. 

(3)  The  darnel  grass.    East. 

DRAKES.   Aslop;  Amess;a  Jakes.    West. 
DRALE.    TodrawL    North. 
DRAME.    A  dream.    Chaucer. 
DRAMMOCK.    A  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  cold 

water.     North. 
DRANE.    A  drone.     {A.'S.) 
DRANG.    A  narrow  path,  or  lane.     West. 
DRANGOLL.    A  kind  of  wine. 

Pyng,  drangott,  and  the  braget  fyne. 

MS.  Rawt.  C  86. 

DRANK.  The  darnel  grass.  North.  Trans- 
lated by  betel  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80,  and  spelt 
drauck.     See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 

DRANT.  (1)  The  herb  rocket.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation  of  eruca  in  MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45, 
written  in  Lancashire. 

(2)  A  drawling  tone.    Suffolk. 

DRAP-DE-LAYNE.    Woollen  cloth.    A.-N.) 

DRAPE.  A  barren  cow  or  ewe.  Dn^  'A«qi^ 
the  refuse  sheep  of  a  flock.    North, 
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DRAPERY.  Carving  or  painting  made  to  re- 
semble cloth,  or  foliage. 

DRAPET.    A  tabIe.cloth.     Spenaer. 

DRAPLYD.    Dirtied  ;bcdrabbled.    Pr.Parv. 

DRAPS.    Unripe  fruit  when  fallen.   Eiut 

DRASH.    To  thresh.    Somerset, 

DRASHEL.    A  threshold.     Also,  aflaiL  We§t. 

DRASHER.    A  thresher.    Sowterset. 

DRASTES.  Dregs ;  refuse ;  lees  of  wine.  (J.rS,) 
See  Gesta  Rom.  pp.  346,  413.  **  Refuse  or 
lees  of  wine,  or  of  humor,"  Batman  uppop 
Bartholome,  1582. 

DRAT.  (1)  A  moderated  imprecation.  Var.  dUtL 

(2)  Dreadeth.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  81 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  165,  523. 

DRATCHEL.    A  slattern.     Jfarw. 

DRATE.    To  drawl.    North, 

DRATTLE.  An  oath,  perhaps  a  corraption  of 
throttle,    Far.  dial. 

DRAUGHT.  (1)  A  jakes.  "  Oletum,  a  draught 
or  jakes,"  Elyot,  1559.    See  D'Ewes,  U.  127. 

(2)  A  tpider's  web.  Metaphorically,  a  snare  to 
entrap  any  one. 

!3^  A  kind  of  hound.    Florio,  p.  67. 
4)  A  team  of  horse  or  oxen.    North. 
(5)  Sixty-one  pounds  weight  of  wool. 
DRAUGHT-CHAMBER.  A  withdrawing  room. 
DRAUGHTS.    A  pair  of  forceps  used  for  ex. 

traeting  teeth. 
DRAUN.    To  draw  on ;  to  approach  to.  {J.»S.) 
DRAUP.    To  drawl  in  speaking.    North. 
DRAU5TE.  (1)  A  pawn.    See  Draght. 
And  for  that  amonge  drau^tet  echone. 
That  unto  the  che<  apertene  may. 

OeeUve,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  IS4.  f.  ICU. 

(2)  Impetus  ;  moving  force.    (A.-S,) 
DRAVELED.    Slumbered  fitfully.     Gawayne, 
DRAVY.    Thick;  muddy.    North, 
DRAW.  (1)  To  draw  together,  to  assemble ;  to 
draw  one's  purse,  to  pull  it  out. 

2)  A  hollow  tuck  in  a  cap.    Line. 

3^  To  strain.    Forme  of  Cury,  p.  11. 

(4)  To  seek  for  a  fox.    Twici,  p.  23.  Drawn 
fox,  metaphorically  a  very  cunning  man. 

(5)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  for  hay.    West. 

6)  A  drawer.    Far,  dial, 

7)  To  throw ;  to  stretch  anything.    fVest. 

8)  To  build  a  nest ;  an  old  hawking  term,  given 
by  Berners. 

(9)  A  term  in  archery,  expressing  the  length  an 
arrow  will  fly  from  a  bow. 

!10)  To  draw  a  farrow,  to  plough.     "EoMt, 
11)  7b  draw  amiss,  to  follow  the  scent  in  a 
wrong  direction.   Blome,  To  draw  is  a  gene- 
ral term  in  hunting  for  following  a  track  or 
scent. 
(12)  A  kind  of  sledge.     JFest. 
r  13)  To  remove  the  entrails  of  a  bird.  Far,  dial 
(14)  A  stratagem  or  artifice.    Sussex, 
DRAWBREECH.    A  slattern.  Devon. 
DRAWE.  (1)  A  throw,  time,  or  space.   (^.-5.) 

Hence,  sometimes,  to  delay. 
(2)  To  quarter  after  execution.    **  Hang  and 
drawe/'  a  common  phrase. 
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(3)  To  remove  the  dishes,  &c.  off  the  table,  after 
dinner  is  finished. 

The  kyng  tpake  not  oon  word* 

Tylle  men  had  etyn  and  drau^en  the  borde 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  81. 

DRAWER.  The  tapster,  or  waiter.  See  R. 
Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  193. 

DRAW-GERE.  Any  furniture  of  cart-hones 
for  drawing  a  waggon.    Kennett, 

DRAW-GLOVES.    A  game  played  by  holding 

up  the  fingers  representing  words  by  their 

different  positions,  as  we  say  talking  with  the 

fingers.    It  corresponds  to  the  mieare  digitis, 

Elyot,  1559. 

DRAWING.  A  drawing-match,  or  a  trial  of 
strength  with  cart-horses  in  drawing  carts 
heavily  loaded ;  a  practice  formerly  common 
in  Suffolk. 

DRAWING-AWAY.    Dying.    Craven. 

DRAWING-BOXES.    Drawers.    Unton,  p.  10. 

DRAWK.  (1)  A  weed  very  similar  to  the  dar- 
nel  grass.    East, 

(2)  To  saturate  with  water.    North. 

DRAWLATCH.  A  thief.  Literally,  a  house- 
breaker. The  word  long  continued  a  t«nn  of 
contempt,  as  in  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  G.  L  It 
is  still  applied  to  an  idle  fellow. 

DRAWT.    The  throat.    Somerset. 

DRAW.TO.    To  come  to;  to  amount  up.   West. 

DRAY.  (1)  A  squirrel's  nest    Blome, 

(2)  A  great  noise.  {A.-N.)  Also  a  verb,  to  act 
like  a  madman. 

For  he  was  gaye  and  amorouie. 
And  made  ao  mefcilte  dnqre. 

MS.  Unadn  A.  L  17,  f.  13i. 
Haldynt  thciu  forward  i  e  certyi,  nay* 
Whan  thou  makest  swyche  a  dra^. 

MS.  Hmrl.  1701.  f.  SI. 

(3)  A  sledge  without  wheels.  West,  "  Dray  or 
sleade  whych  goeth  without  wheles,  troAOf" 
Huloet's  Abe  1552. 

DRAYNE.    Drawn.    (A.-S,) 

Hastely  he  hath*  hem  of  dratfma. 
And  therin  hymaelfe  dight. 

MS.  Hart.925a,  f.  If» 

DRAZEL.    A  dirty  slut.    Sussex,    The  term 

occurs  in  Hudibras  and  Kennett.    Sometimes 

called  draxet-drozzle, 
DRA5T.    A  draw-bridge.     Gawayne, 
DREAD.    Thread.    Exmoor, 
DREADFUL.  (1)  Very  much.    Devon. 
(2)  Fearful ;  timorous.     Sielton, 
DREAM.    To  be  glad.    {A,-S,)    Also,  to  sing. 

a  meaning  that  has  been  overlooked. 
DREAM-HOLES.    Openings  left  in  the  walls  of 

buildings  to  admit  light.     Ghnte. 
DREAN.  (1)  A  smaU  stream.     (A.'S.) 
(2)  To  drawl  in  speaking.    Somerset. 
DREAP.    To  drench.   Also,  to  drawL    North, 
DREARING.     Sorrow.     Spenser, 
DREARISOME.    Very  dreary.    NoHk. 
DREATEN.    To  threaten.     West, 
DRECCHE.  (1)  To  vex ;  to  oppress.    (A.-S.) 
Whereof  the  biyado  world  he  dreeeketh. 

Oow9r,  MS.  Ac  jtmiiq,  I34,  f.  «. 
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Oft  thai  dr^chen  men  in  thaire  tlepe. 

And  make*  thaim  fulle  bare ; 
And  oft  thai  ligyn  opotie  menne, 

That  many  calles  the  nyjt-mare. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  81. 

[2)  To  linger;  to  delay. 
For  dicde  of  the  dcrke  nyghte  thay  drteched*  a  lyttille. 

Mortt  ArthMre,  MS.  Uneotn,  f.  61. 
Then  make  y  other  Uryngys 
To  drwrAe  forthe  the  long  day. 
For  me  yi  lothe  to  part  away. 

(ktwtr,  MS.  CatUub.  Ff.  L  6t  f*  4. 

(3)  A  sorrowful  thing.    {A,-S.) 

Ye  Khali  see  a  wondur  dre^&. 
Whan  my  sonc  wole  n^e  fecche. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  IB.  f .  S3. 

DRECEN.   To  threaten.    North. 
DRECK-STOOL.    A  door-sill.    Devon. 
DREDAND.    Afraid ;  terrified.     (J.-S.) 
DREDE.    Fear ;  doubt-    Also,  to  fear.  {A.'S.) 

WiiAtmten  drede,  without  doubt. 
DREDEFUL.    Timorous.     (i4.-5.) 
DREDELES.    Without  doubt.     Chaucer, 
Do  dTceie  we  tharefore,  and  byde  we  no  langere, 
Fore  drtdUtte  withowuyne  dowtte  the  daye  schalle 
be  ourea.        MtMrtt  Arthur*,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  ?&• 

DREDEN.    To  make  afraid.    (A.-S.) 
DREDFULLY.    Fearfully ;  terrified.     (A.-S.) 
DREDGE.  (1)  Oats  and  barley  sown  together. 

Spelt  dragpe  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  130. 
(2)  A  bush-harrow.    South. 
DREDGE-BOX.  The  flour-dredger.    Var.  dial 
DREDGE-MALT.     Malt  made  of  oats  mixed 

with  barley  malt.     Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
DREDGER.    A  small  tin  box  used  for  holding 

flour.    South. 
DREDINGFUL.    FuU  of  dread.    (A.'S.) 
DREDRE.    Dread;  fear.    (J.-S.) 
DREDY.    Reverent.     WickUffe. 
DREE.  (1)  To  suffer ;  to  endure.  (4.'S.)    Still 

used  in  the  North. 

Anone  to  the  ale  the!  wylle  go. 
And  drinke  ther  whyle  the!  may  drw. 

MS.  JahmaU  61. 

(2)  To  journey  to  a  place.    North. 
3)  Long;  tedious ;  wearisome.    North. 
'4)  A  hard  bargainer.     Yorkth. 

(5)  A  cart  without  wheels  drawn  by  one  horse. 
North.    Now  out  of  use. 

(6)  Three,    Somertet. 

(7)  Continuously ;  steadily.    iMte. 
DREED.    The  Lord.    (A.-S.) 
DREEDFUL.    Reverential.    (v#.-5.) 
DREELY.  Slowly ;  tediously.  North.  We  have 

dreghefy  in  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure.    It  there 
probably   means  eontinuoutly,   as  drely  in 
Towncley  Myst.  p.  90. 
DREEN.    To  drain  dry.   Si^oOi. 
DREF.    Drove.    Heame. 
DREFENE.    Driven ;  concluded. 
Aod  whence  his  dredefulle  drem  whaa  dr^/kne  to  the 
ende. 

Tbe  kyBge  *•»«•  ft*  ^°^^  *y*  ■■  **•  •choide. 

Mart*  Arthure,  MS.  lAnc^n,  f.  87. 

DREFULLY.    Sorrowfully.   {A.-S.) 
And  teyd  with  herte  f ul  dr^uUv, 
IrfOrde*  tboa  have  on  me  mercy. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  77- 
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DREGGY.    Full  of  dregs.    {A.-S.) 

DREGH.    Suffered.    Weber,  ui.  103.    Dregh§^ 

as  dree,  Morte  Artliure,  Lincoln  MS. 
DREGHE.  (1)  On  di-eghe,  at  a  distance. 
Thane  the  dragooe  ou  dreghe  dreuede  hym  a5aynet. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lineoln,  f.  01. 

(2)  Long.  Also,  length.  "  AUe  the  dreghe  of 
the  daye/'  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

The  kynge  waa  lokyd  In  a  felde 
By  a  ryrer  brode  and  dreghe. 

MS,  Harl.  2882,  f.  118L 

DREGISTER.    A  dmgffist.    SuffoiJL 

DREINT.    Drowned    {A.-S.) 

And  sodeynellche  he  wm  outthrowt. 
And  draynt,  and  tho  bigan  to  blowe 
A  Wynde  mevable  tto  the  loade. 

Qoumr,  M8.  Boc  JhH§.  iM,  t.  Al. 

DREMEL.    A  dream.    (A.'S.) 

DREME-REDARE.  An  expounder  of  dreams. 
(A.-S.) 

DREMES.    Jewels.    (Dut.) 

DRENCH.  A  drink,  or  potion.  Ritson,il.  139. 
Still  in  use.  See  Moor,  p.  113.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Florio,  p.  60. 

DRENCHE.  To  drown;  to  be  drowned.  (A.-S.) 
Drenched,  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  18.  Hence,  some- 
times, to  destroy. 

DRENCHING-HORN.  A  horn  for  pouring 
physic  down  an  animars  throat. 

DRENG.    Drink.    Audelay,  p.  18. 

DRENGE.    To  drag.    Heame. 

DRENGES.  A  class  of  men  who  held  a  rank 
between  the  baron  and  thayn.  Havelok.  The 
ordinary  interpretation  would  be  toidiert, 

DRENG Y.    Thick;  muddy.    North. 

DRENKLED.    Drowned.    Langtoft,  p.  170. 

DRENT.    Same  as  dremt,  q.  v. 

DREPE.  (1)  To  drip,  or  dribble.  Eatt.  To 
drop  or  fall,  Gov.  Myst.  p.  170. 

(2)  To  kiU,  or  slay.    (A.-S.) 

DREPEE.  A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  onions. 

DRERE.  Sorrow.  Spenter.  "Anddreriwe- 
ren,"  were  sorrowful.  Leg.  Oath.  p.  7.  Drtrg, 
Sir  Isumbras,  63,  89. 

DRERILY.    Sorrowfully.    (A.-S.) 

He  drenes  hym  dreril^,  and  to  the  duke  rydca. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  S4 

DRERIMENT.    Sorrow.    Spenser. 

DRERINESSE.    AflMction.    (A.-S.) 

DRERYHEAD.    Grief ;  sorrow.    S^ennr. 

DRESH.    To  thrash.     Var.  dial 

DRESHFOLD.    A  threshold.     Chaucer. 

DRESS.  To  set  about ;  to  prepare ;  to  clean 
anything,  or  cleanse  it  from  refuse ;  to  adorn ; 
to  harness  a  horse ;  to  renovate  an  old  gar- 
ment ;  to  set  anything  upright,  or  put  it  in  its 
proper  place;  to  cultivate  land;  to  go;  to 
rise ;  to  treat ;  to  place ;  to  set. 

DRESSE.    To  address ;  to  direct ;  to  prepare ; 
apply.    Dre89i,  prepared,  armed,  Degrevant, 
1217.    See  Leg.  Cathol.  p.  40;  Minot,  p.  1 ; 
Maundevile,  p.  306;  Cov.  Myst,  p.  217. 
And  Salom^  devoutely  gan  hire  dreeee 
Towarde  the  chylde,  and  on  hire  kneJa  f<ille. 

U/dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  184,  f.  If. 
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DBBSSBL.    A  eottage  dresser.     We§t, 
DRESSER.    An  axe  used  in  coal-pits. 
DRESSINO.BOARD.    A  dresser.    Pr,  Pan. 
DRESS1N6.KNIFE.  A  tool  used  in  husbandry 
for  rounding  borders,  &c.    North,    It  occurs 
in  Pr.  Parv.  apparently  meaning  a  cook's 
knife,  one  for  chopping  anything  on  a  dresser. 
Dreasyngcnyvua^  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86. 
DRESTALL.    A  scarecrow.    Devon. 
DRESTE.    To  prepare.    {A,'N.) 

I  rede  yow  dretU  the  therfore,  and  drawe  no  lytte 
langere.  Mvrf  Jrthun,  MS.  Ldneoln,  t.  591 

DRESTIS.    Dregs;  lees.     (^.-5.) 
DRESTY.    Full  of  dregs.    (^.-5.) 
DRETCHE.     Same  as  drecche,  q.  y.     It   also 
means  to  dream  or  to  be  disturbed  by  dreams. 
And  preyed  hyr  feyre,  and  gan  to  salne* 
That  M*he  no  longere  wulde  drtteht. 

Gower,  MS.  Bib.  PubU  Cantmb, 
DRETCHING.    Delay.     ((J.,S.)    Dretchynge, 

trouble,  vexation,  Morte  d' Arthur,  iL  452. 
DREUL.    A  lazy  fellow.    Also,  to  firitter  away 

one's  time.    Devon. 
DREULER.    A  driveUer ;  a  fool.    Devon. 
DREURY.    Love ;  friendship.    (A.-N.) 
There  Is  nevere  wynter  In  thatcuntret 
There  is  al  mauer  drnuv  and  rychesse 

MS.  AddU.  11305,  f.  UI6. 

DREVE.    To  pursue ;  to  keep  up.    Weit. 
So  long  they  had  ther  way  dreve, 
Tyll  they  come  upon  the  duwne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.il.aS.  f.  110. 
DREVEDE.     Confounded.    Gawayne. 
DREVELEN.    To  drivel.    (A.^S.) 
DRE  VIL.    A  drudge ;  a  low  fellow ;  a  servant. 
DREVY.     Dirty;  muddy.    North. 
DREW.    Threw.     Weber. 
DREWE,     Love ;  friendship.    (A.-N.) 
DREWRIES.    Jewels ;  ornaments.    Ritwn. 
DREWSGNS.    Dregs;  refuse.    Devon. 
DREW5E.     Drew ;  reached. 

Hys  herd  was  both  blake  and  rowje. 
And  to  hys  gyrdell  ated  it  dreu/^e. 

MS,  JMmoU  61. 
DREYDE.    Dried.    Somereet. 

And  as  he  myjte  his  clothls  drwpdt. 
That  he  no  mtre  o  worde  he  seyde. 

Gotoer,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  8B. 

DREYFFE.  To  drive ;  to  follow.   See  the  Freie 

and  the  Boy,  st.  33. 
DRE3E.    Same  as  Dree,  q.  v. 

The  foules  flotered  tho  on  he5e, 
And  fel  whenne  thel  niy5t  not  dre^iu 

Cunor  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  12. 

DRE5LY.    Vigorously  .>     Gawayne. 

DRIB.  (I)  To  shoot  at  short  paces.    See  Lilly's 

Size  Court  Comedies,  ed.  1632,  sig.  R.  ii.    It 

is  a  technical  term  in  archery.    See  Collier's 

Shakespeare,  ii.  17. 

!2)  A  driblet,  or  small  quantity.    Sutsex. 
3)  To  chop ;  to  cut  off.    Dekker. 
DRIBBLE.  (1)  A  drudge ;  a  servant.    North. 

!2)  An  iron  pin.    A  carpenter's  term. 
3)  To  drizzle,  or  rain  slowly.    Weet. 
DRIBLET.  Anything  very  small ;  a  child's  toy. 

Var.  diaL 
DRID6B.    To  sprinkle.    Lane. 


DRIDLE.    An  instrument  used  for  LoCovm^ 

bowls  or  wooden  cups. 
DRIE.    To  suffer ;  to  endure.    {A.'SJ) 
Ne  the  peyne  that  the  preat  shal  drtfa. 
That  hauntcth  that  synne  of  leodierye. 

MS.  HaH.  mi,  t.  BL 
He  smote  aa  faste  as  he  niT^ht  drys. 
The  elvysch  kny5t  on  the  helme  so  hye. 

MS.  Cantttb.  Pf.  11.96,  f.Stt 

DRIED-DOWN.    Thoroughly  dried.    See  Uar. 

rison's  Descr.  of  England*  p.  169. 
DRIEN.    To  be  dry,  thirsty.    (^.-5.) 
DRIFE.    To  drive;  to  approach.    (A.-S.) 
Into  my  caR-hows  thel  me  drw;/^. 
Out  at  the  dur  thel  put  my  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Vt.  ▼.  48,  f. «. 
Thai  to  dethe  ye  can  hym  d^A. 

MS.  OaiUab.  Pf.  iL  38.  f .  C 

DRIFLB.    To  drink  deeply.    North. 
DRIFT.  (1)  A  drove  of  sheq).    North.    Some- 
times,  a  flock  of  birds,  &c. 

(2)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  mkfu<^  ^ 
silk.     HowelL 

(3)  A  diarrhoea.    Somertet. 

(4)  A  green  lane.    Leic. 
{bS  Road-sand.     Gloue. 

(6)  Drift  of  the  forest  is  an  exact  view  or  cxa- 
mination  what  cattle  are  m  the  forest,  to  know 
whether  it  be  overcharged,  &c.     Bkmni. 
DRIFTER.    A  sheep  that  is  overlaid  in  a  drift 

of  snow.    North. 
DRIFTES.    Dregs.    OnL  and  Reg.  p.  471. 
DRIGGLE.DRAGGLE.    A  great  slot ;  sluttish. 

See  Florio,  pp.  72,  100, 612. 
DRIGH.    Long ;  tedious.    Ako,  to  suffer.    See 

dree,  and  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  444. 
DRIGHT.    The  Lord.    (A.^S.) 
DRIGHTUPS.    A  boy's  breeches.     North. 
DRIHE.   To  endure.    {A..S.) 

Por  as  me  thenketh,  I  myghtdHie 
Without  slepe  to  waken  ever, 
So  that  I  scholde  noght  dissever 
Fro  hir  in  whom  is  al  my  lyghu 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  LB,t.9L 

DRIKE.    To  abie  or  repent.   (A.-S.) 
DRILING.    Wasting  time ;  drawling.     m§i. 
DRILL.  (1)  To  decoy,  or  flatter.    Devon. 
r2^  To  drill  along,  to  slide  away.    Kent. 

(3)  A  large  ape,  or  baboon.    BUmni. 

(4)  To  twirl,  or  whirL    Devon. 

(5)  A  small  draught  of  liquor.    Pr.  Parv. 
DRIMBLE.    To  loiter.    Doreet. 
DRIMMEL.    To  suffer  pain.    Someraet, 
DRINDLE.  (1)  To  dawdle.   Sufolk. 

(2)  A  small  drain  or  channel.    Eatt. 
DRIN6E.    To  drizzle  with  ram.    East. 
DRINGETT.   A  press,  or  crowd.     Devon. 
DRINGING.    Sparing;  miserly.    Devon. 
DRINGLE.    To  waste  time;  to  dawdle.    fTett. 
DRINK.  (1)  Small  beer.    Weet. 

(2)  A  draught  of  liquor.    Var.  dial    To  get  a 
drink,  i.  e.  to  drink. 

(3)  To  absorb,  or  drink  up.    Rut. 

(4)  To  abie,  or  suffer.    Cotgrave. 

(5)  To  smoke  tobacco.   Jonxon. 
DRINKELES.  Without  drink.  {A.^.)  ««Bot2ie 

drvnkles  they  dye,"  MS.  Morte  Ar^cic. 
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DBIKKHAIL.  UUsniXiy,  drmk  heaUh.  (A.'S,) 
It  was  the  pledge  word  corresponding  to  wot" 
tnU,  See  Gloss,  to  R.  Glouc.  p.  696.  Bera^^ 
fiyndt^  already  noticed,  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  words.  It  was  the  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors to  pledge  each  other  with  a  variety  of 
words  of  the  like  kind,  and  instances  may  be 
seen  in  Hartshome's  Met.  Tales,  pp.  48, 308. 

DRINKING.  A  collation  between  dinner  and 
supper.  See  the  F^nch  Alphabet,  1615,  p. 
132 ;  Welde's  Janna  Linguarum,  1615,  p.  39. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  refreshment  be- 
twixt meals  taken  by  fsrm-labourers. 

DRINKING.TOWEL.    A  doily  for  dessert. 

DRINKLYN.    To  drench,  or  drown.   Pr,  Parv, 

DRINK-MEAT.  Boiled  ale  thickened  with  oat- 
meal and  bread.    Salop. 

DRINK-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  See  Dr. 
Dee's  Di^ry,  p.  45.  Drmking-money,  Florio, 
p.  64 ;  Gotgrave,  in  ?.  Dragumage. 

DRINKSHANKERE.    A  cup-bearer.    (^.-5.) 

DRINKY.    Drunk,    ^ar.  dial. 

DRIP.  Anything  that  falls  in  drops ;  petrefac- 
tions ;  snow.    North. 

DRIPPER.    A  small  shallow  tub.     Wett 

DRIPPING-HORSE.  A  wooden  standing  frame 
to  hang  wet  clothes  on.    /  ar.  dial. 

DRIPPINGS.  The  last  milk  afforded  by  a  cow. 
Salop. 

DRIPPING-WET.    Quite  soaked.    Far.diaL 

DRIPPLE.   Weak;  rare.    Wore. 

DRIPPTE.    Dropped.    (^.-&) 

DRISH.    A  thrush.  Devon. 

DRISS.    To  cleanse ;  to  beat.    North. 

DRIS1*ER.    A  daughter.    Craven. 

DRTTE.  (I)  Dirt ;  dimg.  {A.-S.)  A  term  of 
great  contempt,  as  in  Havelok,  682. 

(2)  To  speak  thickly  and  indistinctly.  North. 
No  doubt  connected  with  drotjfne,  q.  y. 

DRIVE.  (1)  To  drizzle ;  to  snow.    North. 

(2)  To  procrastinate.  Yorkth.  To  drive  offt  a 
very  common  phrase. 

(3)  Impetus.  Also,  to  propel.  WcBt.  In  early 
poetry,  to  advance  very  quickly. 

(4)  To  follow ;  to  suffer.    {A.-S.) 

(5)  To  drive  forth,  to  pass  on.  To  drive  abroad^ 
to  spread  anything.  To  drive  adr0,  to  ac- 
complish any  purpose.  To  drive  pigs,  to  snore. 

DRIVE-KNOR.    A  bandy-ball.    North. 
DRIVEL.     Same  as  drevU,  q.  v. 

RI VELARD.    A  low  fellow ;  a  liar. 
DRIWERIE.    Friendship.    (A.-N.) 
DRIZZLE.  (I)  A  Scotch  mist.     Var.  dial    To 

rain  gently,  to  fall  quietly. 
(2 )  A  very  small  salt  ling.     North. 
DRO.    To  throw.    Somerset. 
DROAT.     A  throat.    Somerset. 
DROATUPS.    A  leather  strap  under  the  lower 

part  of  a  horse-collar.    South. 
OROBLY.    Dirty ;  muddy.    Pr.  Parv. 
DROBYL.    To  trouble;  to  vex. 

So  ul  payncs  and  aorowe  drob^l  thaire  thoght. 

Hampote,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  214. 

DROCK.    A  water  course.     Wilts.    To  drain 
with  undergroLnd  stone  gutters.    Glouc. 


DRODDUM.    The  breech.    No^^iL 
DRODE.    Thrown.     Somerset. 
DROFF.  (1)  Threw.     Weber. 

(2)  Dregs ;  refuse.     North. 

(3)  Drove ;  rushed ;  passed.    (A.'S.) 
DROFMAN.    A  herdsman.     (Lat.) 
DROGHE.     Drew ;  retired ;  brought. 

Then  wai  that  mayde  wo  y  nogh. 
To  bur  chaumbur  the  hur  ttroght 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li  SB,  f.  2IC 

DROGHTE.    A  drought.    {A.'S.) 
DROGMAN.    An  interpreter.    (A.-N.) 
DROIE.   A  drudge,  or  servant.  North.   Stuboe 

has  this  word  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses, 

1595.    See  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xviii.  42 ; 

Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  256. 
DROIGHT.    A  team  of  horses.    North. 
DROIL.     A  drudge.     North.      "A  knave;  a 

slave ;  a  droyle  or  drudge  subject  to  stripes," 

Nomenclator,  p.  518.    Also,  the  dirty  work. 
DRO-IN.    To  strike.     To  dro-in  sheaves,  to 

carry  them  together  in  parcels.     South. 
DROITS.    Rights ;  dues.     Kent. 
DROKE.    A  filmy  weed  very  common  in  stand- 
ing water.     Kent. 
DROLL.      To  put  off    with  excuses.     East. 

Playing  the  droll,  making  a  fool  of  any  one. 
DROLLERY.    A  puppet-show.     Sometimes,  a 

puppet.     '*  A  living  drollery,"  Shak. 
DROMBESLADE.    A  drummer. 
DROMON.    A  vessel  of  war.    {A.-N.)     See 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  90;  Arthour  and  Merlin. 

p.  5 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  94  ;  Morte  d'Arthur, 

L  137  ;  Weber,  uL  397. 

DreiMs  dromifumdeg  and  dragges,  and  drawcne 

upe  itonyt.  Morte  Arthute,  MS.  Uneoln,  1 91 

DROMOUNDAY.    A  war-horse.   (^.-M) 

DRONE.  (1)  A  drum.    Eliz.  York. 

(2)  To  drawl.     North. 

DRONG.  (I)  A  narrow  path.     West. 

(2)  Drunk ;  absorbed.     {A.-S.) 

DRONING.  (1)  An  affliction.     {A.^S.) 

(2)  A  lazy  indolent  mode  of  doing  a  thing. 

Brockett,  p.  103.     Hence  may  be  explained 

Jonson's  phrase  of  droning  a  tobacco-'pipe. 
DRONKE.     Drowned.     (A.-S.) 
DRONKELEW.      Drunken;    given  to  drink. 

{A.-S.)     See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  298  ;  Pr.  Parv. 

p.  133 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  156. 

It  is  no  schame  of  tuche  a  thews, 
A  5onge  man  to  be  drunkeUnva. 

Gwvtr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  177* 

DRONKEN.     Drank,  pi.     {A.-S.)     Also  the 

part.  past,  as  in  Chaucer. 
DRONKEN  AND.    Intoxicating.    (A.-S.) 
DRONKLED.  Drowned.  Langtoft,  pp.  43, 106. 
DRONNY.    A  drone.     Shelton. 
DROO.    Through.    West. 
DROOL.    To  drivel.    Somerset. 
DROOPER.    A  moody  feUow.     West. 
DROOT.    One  who  stutters.    Pf.  Parv. 
DROP.  (1)  A  reduction  of  wages.    North. 
(2)  Midsummer  drop,  that  portion  of  fruit  whicli 

falls  at  Midsummer.    South, 
DROP-BOX.    A  money.box.     Cravmu 
DROP-DRY.    Water-tight.    North. 
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DROP-DUMPI JNGS.  A  spoon  padding,  each 
spoonful  of  batter  being  dropt  into  the  hot 
water,  so  forming  a  dumpling.    East. 

DROPE.  (1)  To  drop,  or  run  down.    East. 

(2)  A  crow.     Yorkih, 

(3)  To  baste  meat.    Pegpe. 

DROPE S.    Ornaments  on  the  jackets  formerly 

worn  by  mummers. 
DROP.GALLOWS.     A  foul-mouthed  person. 

East, 
DROP.HANDKERCHIEF.     A  game  at  fairs, 

also  called  kiss-in-the-ring. 
DROP-IN.    To  beat,    /.  Wiffht. 
DROPMELE.    By  portions  of  drops.    (A.-S.) 
DROP-OUT.    Tofallout;toquarreL    West. 
DROPPERS.      Persons  who  drop   grains    of 

pease,  &c.  into  the  holes  made  by  the  dribbles. 

Far.  dud, 
DROPPING.    Weeping.     Gerard. 
DROPPINGS.  (1)  An  early  apple.     Yorksh. 
(2)   The  dung  of  birds.       Var.  dial     "The 

muting,  or  droppings  of  birds/'  Cotgraye. 
DROPPING-THE-LETTER.      A  boy's  game, 

mentioned  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 

DROPPING-TIME.    Rainy  weather.     West. 

DROPPY.    Wet;  rainy.     North. 

DROPS.  To  take  on^s  drops,  to  drink  exces- 
sively of  spirits.     North. 

DROP- VIE.  A  term  in  gambling,  the  same  as 
the  revy.     Florio,  p.  442. 

DROPWORT.    The  herb//t>emf«Ai. 

DROPYK.    The  dropsy ;  dropsy-sick. 

DRORE.  A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  small  birds. 

DROSE.  To  gutter,  as  a  candle.  Drosed,  soiled 
as  a  candlestick  is  firom  a  candle  that  gutters. 
Kent.    Also  spelt  drosle. 

DROSINGS.    Dregs  of  tallow.    Kent. 

DROSSELL.    A  slut ;  a  hussy.    Warner, 

DROSS-WHEAT.  The  inferior  wheat  left  after 
dressing.    Suffolk. 

DROSTY.    Full  of  dross.    Warw. 

DROSY.    Very  brittle.   Devon. 

DROT.   A  moderated  imprecation.   SoutK 

DROTYNE.  To  speak  indistinctly ;  to  stammer. 
Pr.  Part.  It  is  still  used  in  the  North  under 
the  form  drite.    See  Brockett,  p.  103. 

DROU.    To  dry.    Exmoor. 

DROUCHED.    Drenched.    Suffolk. 

DROUGHE.    Drew.   {A.'S.)   DrouA,  Langtoft, 

p.  32.    Drw,  Amadas,  74. 

A  riche  tombe  they  dyd  bydight* 
A  crafty  clerke  the  lettres  drottghe. 

MS.  HarU  SSSS,  f.  98. 

DROUGHT.  (I)  A  passage.     West. 
(2)  A  team  of  horses.   North. 
DROUGHTY.    Thirsty.   Herrf. 
DROUK.    To  drench ;  to  soak.    North. 
DROUKENING.  A  slumber.  W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 
DROUMY.    Dirty;  muddy.    Devon. 
DROUNSLATE.    A  drummer.    This  term  oc- 

curs  in  a  diary  in  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xxv. 
DROUNT.    To  drawl.   Northumb. 
DROUPEN.     To  droop,  or  look  sickly.    Salcp. 

In  Pr.  Parv.  to  lie  hid  secretly. 


DROUPNYNGE.    A  slumber.    (TsL) 
DROUTH.     Thirst;  dryness.     North.      *  The 

druthe  lond,"  the  dry  land,  Otuel,  p.  45. 
DROVE.  (1)  A  path,  or  road.    West. 

(2)  To  pursue ;  to  vex.   (A.-S.) 

(3)  Driven.    Far.  dioL 

DROVY.     Dirty.     {A.^S.)     « Itchy,    tcabby, 

lousy,  or  all  three,"  Forl^. 
DROVYNG.    Distress ;  vexation.  {A.-S.) 
DRO W.    To  dry ;  to  throw.    West. 
DROWBULLY.    Troubled ;  thick ;  dribbly. 
DROWD.     Thrown.    WiUs. 
DROWE.    Drew;  went.    {A.-S.) 

Swythe  further  In  the  foreste  he  drnwe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii  SB,  e.  f^ 

DROWEN.    Driven.    Warton,  i.88. 
DROWGHTE.    Dryness.    (^.-5.) 
DROWKING.    Faint  with  thirst    North. 
DROWN.    To  soak  clothes.    North. 
DROWNED-LAND.    Marshes.    Jonam. 
DROWNED-RAT.    A  simpleton.    ''AawetaiA 

drowned  rat,"  i.  e.  very  wet  . 
DROWNING-BRIDGE.  A  sluice-gate ;  a  pen- 

stock  for  overflowing  meadows.     Wilts. 
DROWNNE.    To  make  sad.    (A.-S.) 
Why  drawcs  you  so  one  dregbe, 
Thow  dnwnne§  myne  hcite. 

Jforfe  Jrthure,  Ltec.  MS.  C  94. 

DROWRYIS.    Jewels ;  ornaments. 

DROWSE.    To  gutter.      See  Drose.      Hence 

drowsen,  made  of  tallow.    Kent. 
DROWSYHED.    Drowsiness.  Spenser. 
DROWTY.    Dry;  dusty.   Derbysh. 
DROWY.    To  dry.  Somerset. 
DR0W5.    Drew  out  (^.-5.) 

Then  made  the  icheperde  right  glad  chere. 

When  he  the  ailver  drow^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  SSL 

DROXY.  Rotten.    West. 

DROY.  (1)  To  wipe,  or  clean.  Lane. 

(2)  A  thunderbolt.  This  provincialism  o^ura  in 

Aubrey's  Wilts,  Royal  Soc  MS.  p.  35. 
DROZE.  To  beat  severely.  East.  Heace  dmzhiff, 

a  very  severe  drubbing. 
DROZEN.  Fond ;  doating.  North. 
DR05EN.  Drew.    Gawayne. 
DR03T.  Drought;  dryness.  {A.-S.) 
DRU.  Through.  Dewm. 
DRUB.  To  throb ;  to  beat  Drubbing,  a  very  se- 
vere beating.    Var,  dial. 
DRUBBULNESSE.  Thickness,  applied  to  liquor 

or  soups  of  any  kind. 
DRUBBY.   Muddy.   Northumb. 
DRUBS.   Slates  among  cinders.   North. 
DRUCK.  To  thrust  down ;  to  cram ;  to  press. 

Somerset, 
DRUCKEN.  Drunk;  tipsy.  North, 
DRUDGE.  A  large  rake.  Also,  to  harrow.  West^ 
DRUE.    Dry.     "Drink  the  pot  drue,"  i  c. 

empty  it.   North. 
DRUERY.   GaUantry ;  courtship.   {A.-N.)    See 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  191 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  33. 

Also,  sometimes,  a  mistress.     It  apparently 

means  the  result  of  love,  in  MS.  Addit  12195. 

The  Virgin  is  styled    •*  Cristes  dnirie,"  in 

Arthour  and  Merlin^  p.  312. 
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And  then  for  grate  dnurp, 

I  let  tb»  eric  lygge  mc  by. 

MS,  Cant^.  Ff.  U.  38.  t,  198. 

DROTFEN.   Dnmk;  tipsy.  North. 
DRUG.  (1)  A  timber-canriage.  East. 

(2)  To  dry  slightly.  Sutter. 

(3)  Damp ;  moist.  /.  Wight, 
DRUGEOUS.  Huge;  very  large.  Devon. 
DRUGGE.  To  drag.  (^.-5.) 
DRUGGER.  AdruggUt.  Earle. 
DRUGGERMAN.    An  interpreter. 
DRUGSTER.   A  dro^gist.    Var.dial 
DRUID'S-HAIR.   Long  moss.    WiUt. 
DRUIVY.   Overcast;  muddy.   C»«r.5. 
DRUM.  (1)  To  beat  soundly.    Weft, 

(2)  The  cylindrical  part  of  anything. 

(3)  Tom  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment,  a 
phrase  signifying  ill-treatment,  or  turning  an 
unwelcome  guest  out  of  doors. 

DRUMBBLO.    A  dull  heavy  fellow.  Exm. 
DRUMBLE.  To  be  sluggish ;  to  be  confused  in 

doing  anything ;  to  mumble.   Wett.  It  occurs 

in  Shakespeare. 
DRUMBLE-BEE.   A  humble-bee.  Nath. 
DRUMBLED.    Disturbed ;  muddy.  North, 
DRUMBLE-DRONE.    A  drone.     Metaphori- 

cally,  a  stupid  person.   Wett, 
DRUM BLES.    He  dreamt  drumblet,  L  e.  he  is 

half  asleep  or  stupid.  Noff, 

RUMBOW.  A  dingle,  or  ravine.  Cheth,  Also 

called  a  drumble. 
DRUMLER.    A  small  vessel  of  war,  chiefly  used 

by  pirates.   Cotgrave. 
DRUMLEY.   Muddy;  thick.    Hence,  confused. 

Also,  slowly,  lazily.  North, 
DRUMMING.  (1)  A  good  beating.    Wett. 
(2)  Palpitating.  *'  Drumming  hearts.'' 
DRUMMOCK.  Meal  and  water  mixed.  North, 
DRUMSLADE.  A  drum.    See  Becon,  p.  449 ; 

HaU,  Hcauy  VUL  ff.  58,  80;  Elyot,  in  v. 

Symphtmiaekut. 
DRUMSLAGER.  A  drummer.  Dmmt/cvf  occurs 

in  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  256. 
DRUN.  A  narrow  passage.    WUtt. 
DRUNGE.  A  pressure,  or  crowd.    WUtt. 
DRUNK.    The  darnel  grass.  North, 
DRUNKARD'S-CLOAK.    A  tub  with  holes  in 

the  aides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through,  for- 

meiiy  used  in  Newcastle  for  the  punishment 

of  scolds  and  drunkards. 
DRUNKESCHIPE.  Drunkenness.  {A.-S,) 
So  that  upon  hi*  drunke$eMp», 
They  bounden  him  with  chaynii  facte. 

€Sow«r,  MS.  Soe.  Antlq,  134,  f.  128. 

DRUNKWORT.  Tobacco.  Mintheu. 
DRUNT.  A  pet,  or  bad  humour.  North. 

DRUFT.  Droopmg. 

Sche  fonde  the  Imdy  alle  drupif. 
Son  wepyng  end  cwythe  aory. 

MS,  Omtab,  Pf.il.  38,  f.  245. 

DRURIES.   Same  as  Drowryit,  q.  v.    "  Druries 
riche  and  dere,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  274. 

DKURY.   Dreary.    Also  as  Druery,  q.  v. 

DRUSS.    A  slight  slope.  /.  Wight. 

DRUV.    Driven.    Var.diaL 

DRUVE.  A  muddy  river.   Ctiiii^. 


DRUVY,  Thick;  dirty.  North, 
DRUYE.  Dry.  (A.-S.) 
DRWRERY.  Same  as  ifriMry,  q.  V. 
DRY.  (1)  Thursty.    Var.diaL 

(2)  To  leave  off  milking  a  cow,  when  she  gives 
UUlemUk.  North, 

(3)  Genuine ;  unadulterated.  North, 

4)  Not  sweet.  '*  A  dry  wine."    Far,  dial 

5 )  Same  as  Dree,  q.  v.  Perceval,  358. 
6 1  Crafty ;  subtle.    Var,  dioL 

7)  Disappointed ;  cast  down.  North.  This  is 
given  as  a  Scotch  term  in  MS.  Cott.  Galba  C. 
ix.  f.  275. 

(8)  Hard ;  severe ;  as.  <'  a  dry  blow." 

(9)  To  wipe  anything  drv.    Var.  dioL 
DRY-BOB.    A  joke.  "  'Raade  teiehe,  a  dry-bob , 

jeast,  or  nip,"  Cotgrave. 
DRYCHE.    To  frighten ;  to  terrify. 

And  thane  echo  said,  naye.  I  am  a  ipirlt  of  pur> 
gatoryc,  that  walde  hafe  helpe  of  the,  and  noghtea 
spirit  of  helle  to  Aryehe  the. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  fiSJ. 

DRY-COMMUNION.  A  nick-name  for  the 
Nicene  Creed,  very  conmion  at  the  Re- 
formation. 

DRY-CRUST.  A  miser.  Minsheu.  Huloethas 
dry-fellow  in  the  same  sense. 

DRYD.  Dread.  Christmas  Carols,  p.  16. 

DRYE.  Same  as  dree,  q.  v. 

DRYFANDE.  Driving ;  coming.  {A,-S.) 
Hym  dremyd  of  a  dragon  dredfuile  to  beholde. 
Come  ^ntfimdt  over  the  depe  to  drenacheo  hyt  pople^ 
Morte  j4rthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.Q. 

DRYFAT.  A  box,  packing-case,  or  large  basket. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Enfonter;  Arch.  xxi.  472 ; 
Burgon's  life  of  Gresham,  L  141 ;  Tarlton, 
p.  99 ;  Nash's  Pierce  Peniless,  1592. 
DRY-FOOT.  A  term  in  hunting,  to  follow  the 
game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot.  See  Harrison's 
England,  p.  230. 
DRYGHE.  To  suffer.    See  Dree, 

Ther  for  thy  yche  peyne  y  dryftht. 
For  y  bare  me  yn  pryde  so  hyghe. 

MS.  UarL  1701,  f.  29. 

DRYGHTTENE.  The  Lord.  (A.-S.) 

The  Dr^ghtttne  at  domcsdaye  dele  as  hyme  lykei. 
Mortt  Arthure,  MS,  Uneotn,  f.  67. 

DRYHE.   On  <fryA«,  backwards. 

Launcclot  than  hym  drew  on  drptu, 
Hys  twerd  was  in  hys  hand  drawen. 

Jf&HaW.28S8.  f.190. 

DRY-HEDGE.  A  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  as  a 

fence  between  inclosures. 
DRY-MEAT.    Hay.    Var.diaL 
DRYNCHE.   Same  as  drenche,  q.  y. 
DRYNG.  To  drink.  (/^..A) 

Wot  na  dtyng  wald  she  nane, 
Swa  mykel  soru  ad  she  tane. 

Guv  of  Warwick,  MiddUhill  MB, 

DRYNGE.  To  throng.  See  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
340.  In  use  in  Devon,  according  to  Dr. 
Milks'  MS.  Glossary. 

DRYP.   To  beat ;  to  chastise.   Salop. 

DRY-SALTER.  A  person  dealing  in  various  arti- 
cles for  dyeing. 

DRY-SCAB.  A  ring-worm.   Paltgrave. 

DRYSSEDE.  Subdued.  {A,-S.) 
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Danmarke  he  dryggede  alle,  by  drede  of  hyrntetvyne, 

Fra  Svynne  unto  Swetherwyke  with  hU  f  wrede  kene. 

Morte  Arihwn,  MS.  Ltneoln,  f .  53. 

DRYTH.  Drought.   Huloet. 

DRYVE.   Driven.  Ritwn, 

DRYVEN.   Drove  off.  Heame, 

DRY-WALL.  A  wall  without  lime.    Var.diaL 

DRYWERY.   Same  as  Druery,  q.  v. 

DRY5E.   Calm ;  patient ;  enduring.  Gawayne. 

DUABLE.  Convenient ;  proper.  Leie. 

DUARY.  A  widow's  dowry.  Pr.  Pan. 

DUB.  (1)  A  blow.    Var.diaL 

(2)  He  who  drank  a  large  potion  on  his  knees 
to  the  health  of  his  mistress  was  formerly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  and  remained  so 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  this  custom. 

(3)  A  small  pool  of  water ;  a  piece  of  deep  and 
smooth  water  in  a  rapid  river.  North, 
"  Spared  neither  dub  nor  mire,"  Robin  Hood, 
L  106.    Sometimes,  the  sea. 

(4)  To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles  of  a  cock. 
See  Holme's  Armory,  1688. 

f  5)  To  dress  flies  for  fishing.   Var,  dial 
'.6)  To  dress,  or  put  on  armour.   (A.'S.) 

(7)  To  strike  cloth  with  teasels  in  order  to  raise 
the  flock  or  nap.  GUmc. 

DUB-A-DUB.  To  beat  a  drum.  Also,  the 
blow  on  the  drum.  '*  The  dub-a-dub  of  ho- 
nor," Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  p.  21,  there 
used  metaphorically. 

DUBBED.  (1)  Blunt;  not  pointed.  South. 

(2)  Created  a  knight.  {A.-S.)  "  The  tcarme 
dubbing  is  the  old  tearme  for  that  purpose," 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  Enghind,  p.  159. 

(8)  Gothed ;  ornamented.  {J.-S.) 

The  whylk  es  ala  a  cytft  bryght. 
With  alkyn  ryche*  dubbed  and  dyght 

Hampole^  MS.  Bowet,  p.  ttS. 

Hit  dyademe  was  droppede  downe, 
Duhhyde  with  itonys. 

Mort«  Arthurtf  MS.  Une.  f,  88. 

DUBBERS.     Trimmers  or  binders  of  books? 

See  Davies'  York  Records,  p.  238. 
DUBBING.  (1)  A  kind  of  paste  made  of  flour  and 

water  boiled  together,  used  by  cotton  weavers 

to  besmear  the  warp. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  making  lea- 
ther impervious  to  the  water.  North. 

(3)  Suet.   Somertet. 

(4)  A  mug  of  beer.   Wiltt. 

DUBBY.  Dumpy ;  short  and  thick.    fFe§t. 
DUBEROUS.    Doubtful.    West.    Perhaps  the 

more  usual  form  of  the  word  is  duberaome, 
DUBLER.   See  Doubter. 
DUBLL  To  double.  (^.-5.) 
DUBONURE.  Courteous ;  gentle.   (^i.-N.) 
The  derke  seyd,  lo !  one  here, 
A  trew  man  an  a  dnbonwe. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  30. 

DUBS.  Doublets  at  marbles.  A  player  knock- 
ing  two  out  of  the  ring  cries  dubst  to  au- 
thorize his  claim  to  both.   Also,  money. 

DUB-SKELPER.  A  bog-trotter.   North. 

DUC.  A  duke,  or  leader.  The  second  example 
illustrates  Shakespeare's  "  Duke  Theseus." 


The  Tyiyenet  wm  fo  ferde  byeaute  of  the  dcdde 
of  Balane  thaire  due,  that  thay  ne  dunte  nogbte 
tunie  agayne,  ne  defende  the  wallei. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17.  f*ti. 
Tolde  and  aflbnned  to  due  Theteui, 
With  bolde  chere  and  a  plein  vUage. 

I^dgmt^t  BoeKaa,  MS.  Hvmrn  2. 

DU-CAT-A-WHEE.  God  preserve  you!  A 
phrase  of  corrupt  Welsh,  occasionally  occur- 
ring in  some  old  plays. 

DUCDAME.  The  buxilen  of  an  old  song  occur- 
ring in  Shakespeare,  and  found  under  the  form 
Ihuadam^me^me  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  See  a  paper  by  me  in  Shak.  Soc 
Pap.  i.  109. 

DUCED.  DeviUsh.    Var.diaL 

DUCHERY.  A  dukedom,  (/f..^:) 

That  day«dMcft«ryM  he  delta,  and  doubbyde  knyghttea 

Morte  Arihure,  MS.  Lbteolm,  f .  91 

DUCK.  (1)  To  stoop,  or  dip.  Var.diaL  AJao,t« 
bow ;  and  the  substantive,  a  bow. 

(2)  To  support,  or  carry  any  one.    ITetf. 

(3)  To  dive  in  the  water.    Devon. 
DUCK-AND-DRAKE.  A  game  played  by  throw. 

ing  shells  or  stones  along  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  alluded  to  by  several  ancient 
writers,  as  by  Minucius  Felix,  quoted  by 
Brand,  ii.  247.  "  A  kind  of  sport  or  play  with 
an  oister  shell  or  a  stone  throwne  into  the 
water,  and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke,  Ac  it 
is  called  a  ducke  and  a  drake,  and  a  halfe- 
penie  cake,"  Nomendator,  p.  299.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  same  words  are  still  in  use. 
If  the  stone  emerges  only  once,  it  is  c  duck, 
and  increaaing  in  the  following  order  ^— 

2.  A  duck  and  a  drake. 

3.  And  a  half-penny  cake. 

4.  And  a  penny  to  pay  the  oldbtker ; 

5.  A  hop  and  a  scotch 

Is  another  notch, 

6.  Slitherum,  slatherum,  take  her. 
From  this  game  probably  originated  the  phrase 
of  making  duckt  and  drakee  with  one's  money, 
i.  e.  spending  it  foolishly.  An  early  instance 
of  this  phrase  may  be  seen  in  Strode'a  Float- 
ing Island,  Sig.  C.  iv. 

DUCKER.   A  kind  of  fighting-cock. 
DUCKET.  A  dove-cot.   North. 
DUCK-FRIAR.  The  game  of  leap-frog.  Seethe 

plav  of  Apollo  Shroving,  1627,  p.  83. 
DUCKING-STOOL.   See  Cueking^tooL 
DUCKISH.   Dusk  or  twilight   Dewm. 
DUCKLEGGED.  Having  short  legs.  far.diaL 
DUCK-OIL.   Water;  moisture.    I'ar.dmL 
DUCKS-MEAT.  "  A  kinde  of  weades  hovering 

above  the  water  in  pondes  or  stangnes," 

Huloet,  1552. 
DUCKSTONE.     A  game  played  by  tiring  to 

knock  a  small  stone  off  a  larger  one  which 

supports  it.     The  small  stone^is  called  a 

drake^  and  the  stone  flung  at  it  is  called  the 

duckstone. 
DUCK-WHEAT.  Red  wheat  A  Kentiah  word 

in  Cotgrave's  time,  in  v.  Bted. 
DUCKY.  A  woman's  breast   Nm-th. 
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DUCTOB.    The  leader  of  a  band  of  music,  an 

officer  belonging  to  the  court. 
DUD.  (1)  Set ;  placed.   (A,-S,) 

Sche  toke  the  rynf  yn  that  utade. 
And  yn  hur  puree  aehe  hyt  dvd, 

M8,  Cantab.  Ff .  ii.  38.  f.  142. 

(2)  A  kind  of  coarse  wrapper  formerly  worn  by 
the  common  people.  "  Dud  firese,"  Skelton, 
L  121.  A  rag  is  called  a  dud  in  the  North. 
/>tt4i^2fef,  filthy  rags,  Pilkington,  p.  212.  Dude* 
is  a  cant  term  for  clothes.  Hence,  dudmaUf  a 
scarecrow  or  ragged  fellow. 

DUDDER.  (1)  To  shiver.   Suffolk. 

(2)  To  confuse ;  to  deafen  ;  to  amaze ;  to  con- 
found with  noise.  Wilit.  "  All  in  a  dudder/' 
quite  confounded. 

DUDDLE.  (1)  To  wrap  up  warmly  and  unne- 
cessarily ;  to  cuddle.  Etut. 

(2)  To  make  lukewarm.  North, 

(3)  A  child's  penis.   P'ar.  dial 
DUDDY.  Bagged.   North. 
DUDE.  Done.   Somenet. 
DUDGE.  A  barrel.    Wiltt. 

DUDGEON.  The  root  of  box,  of  which  handles 
for  daggers  were  frequently  made,  and  hence 
called  dudgeon-hafted-dagpert,  or  sometimes 
dudgeon-doffgert,  or  dudgeons.  The  handle 
itself  is  called  the  dudgeon  in  Macbeth,  iL  1. 
Hence,  according  to  Gifford,  anything  homely 
was  called  dudgeon,  wooden-handled  daggers 
not  being  used  by  the  higher  rank  of  persons. 
Dndgeon  wood  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Bates,  p.  35,  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  402,  not  a  coarse 
stuff,  as  Mr.  Dyce  says,  Beaum.  and  Fletcher, 
▼.  427. 

DUDMAN.  See  Dud  (2).  **  A  dudman,  quasi 
deadmanj  larva,  a  scarecrow,"  Milles  MS. 

DUDS.    Rags;  dirty  clothes.    Var.diaL 

DUDYN.  Did.    Weber. 

DUELLE.  To  remain.  "Make  sone  fende 
dueOe,"  i.  e.  kill  him,  Perceval,  632.  DueUyde, 
remained  absent.  It  also  means  to  listen  or 
attend  to  a  narratiTe. 

Wclcame,  ouxe  liege  lorde !  to  lang  has  thow  dueOydt, 
Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  6$. 

DUELLO.  Duelling.  An  Italian  word  fre- 
quently appropriated  by  some  of  our  old  dra- 
matists.   See  Nares,  m  v. 

DUEN.   To  endue,  or  endow.  {A.'N.) 

DUERE.  Dear.    Beliq.Antiq.i.110. 

DUETEE.  Duty.   {ji.-N.) 

DUFF.  (1)  Dough ;  paste.  North. 

(2)  To  strike.  Also,  a  blow.   Devon, 

(3)  A  dark-coloured  clay.  Kent. 

(4)  To  fall  heavily ;  to  sink.    West. 
h)  To  daunt ;  to  frighten.   South. 
DUFFEL.    A  strong  and  very  shaggy  cloth,  ma- 
nufactured chiefly  in  Yorkshire. 

DUFFER.  A  pedlar ;  applied  exclusively  to  one 
who  sells  women's  clothes.   South. 

DUFFIT.   A  sod.   North. 

DUFFY-DOWS.  Dove-cot  pigeons.  East. 

DUG.  (1)  The  female  breast.  Var.  dial.  It  was 
formerly  the  common  term.  See  Markham's 
Countrcy  Farme,  fol.  Lond.  1616,  p.  168. 


(2)  To  stoop ;  to  bow.  Dewm. 

CS>)  To  dress ;  to  prepare.   North. 

(4)  To  gird,  or  tuck  up.  Exmoor. 

DUGGED.  Draggletailed.  Dewm. 

DUGGLE.  To  cuddle.   S^ffoli. 

DUGH.  To  be  able.  North. 

DUKE.  A  captain,  or  leader.  {Lot.)  See  the 
extracts  given  under  Due, 

DUKE-HUMPHREY.  To  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, Le.  to  have  no  dinner  at  all.  This 
phrase,  which  is  nearly  obsolete,  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  part  of  the  public  walks  in 
Old  St  Paul's  caUed  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk, 
where  those  who  were  without  the  means  of 
defraying  their  expenses  at  a  tavern  were 
accustomed  to  walk  in  hope  of  procuring  an  in- 
vitation. 

DUKKY.    The  female  breast.    See  a  letter  of  h 
Hen.  Vm.  given  in  Brit.  Bibl.  u.  85.        •    #" 

DULBAR.  A  blockhead.  North.  The  term  dk^ 
berhead  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

DULCARNON.  This  word  has  set  all  editors  of 
Chaucer  at  defiance.  A  clue  to  its  meaning 
may  be  found  in  Stanihurst's  Descr.  of  Ireland, 
p.  28, — *^  these  sealie  soules  were  (as  all  duU 
eamanet  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be 
terrified  from  infldelitie  through  the  paines  of 
hell,  than  allured  to  Christianitie  by  the  joiea 
of  heaven." 

DULCE.  Sweet ;  tender.  ''  A  strumpets  lippi 
are  dulce  as  hony,"  Scole  House  of  Women, 
p.  84.  DuleeUe,  State  Papers,  i.  732.  Hence 
dulcet,  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  Optick  Glaase 
of  Humorw,  1639,  p.  118. 

DULCIMELL.    A  dulcimer.   Florio. 

DULE.  (1)  An  engine  with  iron  teeth  for  sepa- 
rating or  cleaning  wool.  North. 

(2)  The  devil.  "Talk  of  the  dule  an  hell  put 
out  his  horns,"  said  of  any  one  who  appears 
unexpectedly.    North. 

(3)  A  flock  of  doves.  Also,  the  sorrowfiil  moan 
made  by  those  birds. 

(4)  Thick ;  double.  (A.^N.) 

Dukes  aad  duisseperls  in  thelre  dule  ootas. 

Morte  JHhure,Ma.  Uneoln,  f.98. 

DULE-CROOK.    (1)  An  ill-disposed  person. 

North. 
(2)  A  fly.    Also  called  the  Great  or  March 

Brown.     Craven, 
DULKIN.  AdeU.   Gloue. 
DULL.  (1)  Hard  of  hearing.    Var.  diai. 

2)  To  stun  with  a  blow  or  noise.   North. 

3)  Dole ;  sorrow.  Tundale,  p.  42. 

4)  The  dead  of  night ;  midnight. 
DULLAR.  A  stunning  or  uninterrupted  noise ; 

confusion.  EBsex, 
DULLARD.   A  blockhead,  or  fool.   SeeDent'i 

Pathway,  p.  323 ;  Brit.  Bibl.iv.  175. 
DULLE.  To  make,  or  grow  dull.  (^.-5.)  Duttid, 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  58. 
DULLER.  To  sorrow  with  pain.  Suffolk 
DULLING.   A  foolish  person.   Wett. 
DULLIVE.  A  remnant.  Une. 
DULLOR.    A  dull  and  moaning  noise,  or  the 

tune  of  some  doleful  ditty.   East. 
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DULLTTRIPE.  A  slattern.   Warw. 

BULSOME.   Heavy;  doll.    rar.diaL 

DULWILLY.    A  species  of  ploTer.   Eatt, 

DUM.  When  a  goose  or  a  duck  has  nearly  laid 
its  quantity  of  eggs,  and  is  about  to  begin  to  sit 
upon  them,  she  plucks  off  part  of  her  own 
feathers  to  line  her  nest.  This  is  called  dum- 
minff  it.  Sviffblk.  The  down  or  fur  of  an 
animal  is  also  so  called. 

DUMB.    To  make  dumb.    Shai, 

DUMB-CAKE.  A  cake  made  in  silence  on  St. 
Mark's  Eve,  with  numerous  ceremonies,  by 
maids,  to  diicover  their  future  husbands,  fully 
described  in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  i.  523. 
It  is  made  of  an  egg-shellful  of  salt,  another 
of  wheat-meal,  and  a  third  of  barley-meal. 

DUMB-FOUND.  To  perplex,  or  confound. 
Var.  dial. 

DUMBLE.  (1)  Stupid ;  very  dull.     WiU*. 

!2)  A  wooded  dingle.     Var.  dial, 
3)  To  muffle,  or  wrap  up.    Suffolk, 
DUMBLEDORE.  (1)  A  humble-bee.    Devmu 

(2)  A  beetle,  or  cockchafer.    South. 

(3)  A  stupid  fellow.    Somertet. 
DuMBLE-HOLE.     A  piece  of  stagnant  water 

in  a  wood  or  dell.    Salop. 
DUMBMULL.    A  stupid  fellow.     GUntc. 
DUMB-SHOW.    A  part  of  a  dramatic  repre- 

sentation  shown  pantomimicaUy,  chiefly  for 

the  sake  of  exhibiting  more  of  the  story  than 

could  be  otherwise  included ;  but  sometimes 

merely  emblematical.    Naret. 
DUMB-WIFE.    A  dumb  person,  who  is  thought 

in  Cumberland  to  have  the  gift  of  prescience, 

and  hence  a  fortune-teller  is  so  called. 
DUM-CRAMBO.    A  child's  game,  mentioned 

in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238. 
DUMMEREL.     A  silent  person.    Harvey. 
DUMMERHEAD.     A  blockhead.     South. 
DUMMIL.    A  slow  jade.     Salop. 
DUMMUCK.    A  blow,  or  stroke.    East. 
DUMMY.    A  silent  person.     In  three  handed 

whist,  the  person  who  holds  two  hands  plays 

dummy. 
DUMP.  (1)  A  meditation.    Also,  to  meditate. 
(2)  A  clumsy  medal  of  lead  cast  in  moist  sand. 

Eatt. 
(3^  To  knock  heavily ;  to  stump.     Devon, 
(4S  Astonishment.  Miruheu. 

(5)  A  melancholy  strain  in  music.  7b  be  in  the 
dumptt  i.  e.  out  of  spirits.  There  was  also  a 
kind  of  dance  so  called.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Gosson's  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579.  Toput  one 
to  the  dumpe^  to  drive  him  to  his  wit's  ends. 

(6)  A  deep  hole  of  water,  feigned  to  be  bottom- 
less.    Grose. 

DUMPISH.    Stupid ;  torpid.     Devon. 

DUMPLING.    A  fat  dwarf.     Var.  diaL 

DUMPS.    Twilight     Somereet. 

DUMPTY.    A  very  short  person.     Wett. 

DUMPY.  (1)  Short  and  thick.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  Sullen ;  discontented.     North. 

DUN.  J»  dull  as  Dun  in  the  mire.  Dun  was 
formerly  the  name  of  a  horse  or  jade,  not  a 
jackass,  as  conjectured  by  Tyrwhitt.    To  draw 


Dun  out  qfthe  mire,  an  old  rural  pastime  de- 
scribed by  Gifford,  Ben  Jonson,  viL  283. 
Dun  in  the  mire,  i.  e.  embarrassed  or  reduced 
to  a  strait.  Dun  it  the  mouse,  a  proverbial 
saying  of  rather  vague  signification,  alluding 
to  the  colour  of  the  mouse ;  but  frequently 
employed  with  no  other  intent  than  that  of 
quibbling  on  the  word  done.  See  Nares,  in  v. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  still  as  a  mouse.  To  dun,  to  be 
importunate  for  the  payment  of  an  account, 
a  word  that  came  into  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  its  origin  from 
Dun,  a  famous  hangman.  This  personage  is 
alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works,  ed.  1734,  p. 
117,  but  I  think  the  explanation  doubtful.  To 
ride  the  dun  horse,  to  dun  a  debtor,  is  given 
in  the  Craven  Glossary,  i.  123. 

DUN  BIRD.  Some  kind  of  bird  mentioned  in 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  England,  p.  222. 

DUNCE.  A  nickname  for  Duns  Scotus,  made 
good  use  of  by  Butler.  See  also  Wright's 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  71. 

DUNCH.  (1)  To  give  a  nudge.  Cumh.  **  Dun. 
chyne  or  bunchyne,  tundo,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  Deaf;  duU.    Var.  dial    **  Deafe  or  hard  of 
hearing,"  Batman  nppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
Dunch  passage,  a  blind  dark  passage. 
What  with  the  smoke  and  what  with  the  cries, 
I  was  amost  blind  and  dun^  in  mine  eyes. 

MS.  jUhmoU  »,  t  lis; 

DUNCII-DUMPLING.  Hard  or  plain  padding 
made  of  flour  and  water.     fVest. 

DUNCUS.  A  kind  of  weed.  Line.  Possibly 
connected  with  A.-S.  Tun-cers,  garden  cresa. 

DUNDEE.    Thunder,  or  tempest.     Weai. 

DUNDERHEAD.  A  blockhead.  Var.  dial 
In  Devon  is  also  heard  the  term  dumderpolL 

DUNDERSTONES.    Thunderbolts. 

The  extreme  prenure  towards  the  center  must 
have  the  like  effVct ;  hence  proceed  the  subcerraBcan 
fires,  volcanos  and  chyinistry  of  nature,  e.g.  Dmn- 
der§eimet,  which  appeare  plainly  to  have  been 
melted  as  artificially  at  regulut  of  antimony. 

Aubre^t  Wilt*,  MS.  R»^l  &c.p.  lit. 

DUNDUCKITYMUR.   An  indescribable  colour, 

but  rather  dull.    Suffolk. 
DUNDY.    DuU  in  colour.    East. 
DUNED.     Bent;  bowed.    Heame. 
DUNELM-OF-CRAB.    A  dish  of  a  gouty  com- 

plexion.    See  Brockett,  in  v. 
DUNG.  (1)  Struck  down.     Salop. 
(2)  Beaten ;  overcome.    North, 
(Z)  Reflected  upon.     Craven. 
(4)  Bread,  com,  and  the  other  productions  of 

the  earth  are  sometimes  so  called  by  oiu'  early 

writers. 
DUNGAL.    Extremelv  noisy.     North. 
DUNGEON.  (I)  The  principal  tower  or  keep  of 

a  castle.    Prisoners  were  kept  in  the  lower 

story,  and  hence  the  modern  term  applied  to 

a  close  place  of  confinement. 
(2)  A  shrewd  feUow.    Also,  a  scoid.    North. 

The  adjective  is  duw/eonable. 
DUNGEVIL.    A  dung-fork.     Salop. 
DUNGFARMER.    A  jakes-cleanser.     North. 
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DUXG-GATE.    A  passage  for  filthy  water,  or 

dang,  from  a  town.    Eatt, 
DUNGHILL.QUEAN.   A draggletailed  wench ; 

one  who  is  very  sluttish.     Florio,  p.  100. 
DUNG.MERES.    PiU  where  dung  and  weeds 

are  laid  to  rot  for  manure. 

UNGOW.DASH.     Dung ;  filth.     Cheth. 
DUNG-PIKE.    A  dung-fork.    Lane. 
DUNG-POT.     A  cart  for  carrying  dung.     /. 

fyiffht,  "  Donge  pottes/'  Unton  Invent,  p.  9. 
DUNGY.    Cowardly.     WiUs.    Also,  tired. 
DUNHEDE.  Qu.dimhede? 

Alio  thou  seett  the  ubl^  it  thynne. 
And  grete  dunhede  yt  none  therynne. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  67- 

DUNK.HORN.  The  short  hlunt  horn  of  a 
beast.  DunJk'honud,  sneaking,  shabby,  an 
allusion  to  cuckoldom.   East. 

DUNKIRKS.  Privateers  of  Dunkirk,  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  old  dramatists. 

DUNKITE.  A  kind  of  kite.  See  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  p.  227. 

DUNLING.    A  kind  of  snipe.    Line. 

DUNMOW.  A  custom  formerly  prevailed  at 
Little  Dunmow  in  Essex  of  giving  a  flitch  of 
bacon  to  any  married  man  or  woman  who 
would  swear  Uiat  neither  of  them,  in  a  year  and 
a  day  from  their  marriage,  ever  repented  of 
their  union.  This  custom  was  discontinued 
about  1763.  The  metrical  oath  sworn  on  the 
occasion  is  given  by  Hearne  and  others.  The 
claiming  of  the  flitch  at  this  village  is  of  high 
antiquity,  being  alluded  to  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
T.  5800 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  169 ;  MS.  Laud. 
416,  written  temp.  Hen.  VI.  See  also  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  21 ;  MS.  Sloane  1946,  f. 
23 :  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  1 12  ;  Edvrard's  Old 
English  Customs,  p.  1 ;  Lelandi  Itin.  iii.  5-9 ; 
MS.  Ashmole  860,  p.  117;  MS.  Savii.  47,  f. 
63 ;  Selections  from  Gent.  Mag.  i.  140-2. 

DUNNA.    Do  not.     Var.  dioL 

DUNNER.    Thunder.    Cocaygne,  39. 

DUNNOCK.  The  hedge-sparrow.  North.  See 
CotgTwe,  in V.  Mart;  Harrison,  p.  223. 

DUNNT.    Deaf ;  stupid ;  nervous.     fVett. 

DVNPICKLE.    A  moor  buzzard.    North. 

DUNSEPOLL.    A  stupid  fellow.    Devon. 

DUNSERY.  Stupidity.  "  Crafty  dunsery," 
Return  from  Parnassus,  1606. 

DUNSET.     A  small  hill.    Skinner. 

DUNSH.  Paste  made  of  oatmeal  and  treacle, 
with  or  without  caraway  seeds  and  other 
spices.     Yorish.  • 

DUNSTABLE.  Plain  language  was  frequently 
called  ^^in  Dunstable^  and  anything  plain  or 
homely  was  said  to  be  in  Dunstable  way,  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  "  as  plain  as  Dun- 
stable high-way,"  Howell,  p.  2 ;  MS.  Sloane 
1946,  f.  4.  See  Ford's  Works,  ii.  466 ;  TarU 
ton.  p.  109;  Florio,  pp.  17,  85. 

DUNSTICAL.  Stupid.  Nash's  Pierce  Peni- 
lesse,  1592.  DunsicaU,  Thoms'  Anec.  and 
Traditions,  p.  9. 

DUNT.     A  blow,  or  stroke.    "  With  ys  dunt, 
R.Gloac.  p.  17;  Ellis,  ii.   326;  Ky ug  Ali 
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saunder,  1505.    Also,  to  confuse  by  noise,  to 
stupify.    East.    Henoe,  stupid,  dizzy. 

DUNTED.    Beaten.    Northumb. 

DUNTER.    A  porpoise.    North. 

DUNTON'S-ROUND.  An  old  dance,  alluded 
to  in  Howell's  Arbor  of  Amitie,  1568. 

DUNT-SHEEP.  A  sheep  that  mopes  about 
from  a  disorder  in  ^e  head.    East. 

DUNTY.  Stupid;  confrised.  Kent.  It  also 
sometimes  means  stunted ;  dwarfish. 

DUNVALIE.  Tawny.  {A.-S.)  "  Y-cast  the 
dunvaUe  gome  to  grounde,"  MS.  Rawl.  Leg. 

DUP.  "  To  dup,  d&upy  or  doe  open,  to  open  the 
door."  Wata.  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  This  is 
the  meaning  in  Shakespeare.  It  now  gene- 
rally signifies  to  do  up,  to  fasten. 

DUPPE.    Deep.    Const.  Freem.  p.  29. 

DUR.  (1)  Durst.    Leaigtqft. 

(2)  A  door.    {A.-S.) 

Out  at  the  dmt  thei  put  my  wyfc 
For  the  is  olde  gray  hore. 

MS.  Ointah.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.  49. 

DURANCE.  Duration.  There  was  a  kind  of 
durable  stuff,  made  with  thread  or  silk,  so 
called,  and  it  is  frequently  alluded  to,  often 
with  a  play  upon  the  word,  as  in  Comwallyes 
Essayes,  1632.  no.  13.  See  also  the  Book 
of  Rates,  p.  35. 

DURC.    Dark.    St.  Brandan,  pp.  2,  32. 

DURCHEDE.    Darkness.    {A.-S.) 

DURDUM.    Same  as  dirdam,  q.  v. 

DURE.  (1)  Hard,  or  severe;  difficult.  {Lai.) 
**  To  telle  hir  botonus  were  dure,'*  MS.  Line. 

(2)  To  endure.    {A.-N.)    StiU  in  use. 

^y  Joy*  whylyt  that  my  lyf  maye  dun. 
To  love  you  bette  withouten  repentaunca. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  »1. 

And  at  London  it  begane  after  10,  au  m.  and  dured 

tin  almost  oo.  MS.  Jghmole  384,  f.  161. 

DUREFUL.    Lasting.    Renter. 
DURESSE.    Hardship;  severity;  harm;  con- 
tinuance ;  imprisonment.    {A.'N.) 

And  many  a  roan  and  many  a  worth!  knyjt 
Weren  slayn  there,  and  many  a  lady  bri  jt 
Was  wedowe  made  by  tftirewe  of  this  wer. 

MS.  JMgbp  83IK 

DURETTT.    The  same  as  Durance,  q.  v. 
DURGAN.    A  dwarf.    West. 
DURGAN-WHEAT.    Bearded  wheat.    Kent. 
DURKE.    To  laugh.   Northumb. 
DURN.    A  door  or  gate-post.     Var.  diaL 
DURNE.    To  dare.    Pr.  Parv. 
DURRE.  (1)  Dare ;  durst.    Heame. 
(2)  A  door.    See  Dur. 

He  lokkyd  the  durre  wyth  a  keye* 
Lytull  he  wende  for  to  dye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  H.  SB,  f.  117. 
Durre*  and  wyndowt  she  fonde  sparred  soo* 
That  sche  myghte  not  oome  hym  to. 

MS.  IIM.  t.  130. 
The  wallis  semyd  of  f old  brijt. 
With  durri*  and  with  toures  strong. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  6B. 

DURRE-BARRE.    A  door-bar. 

A  durr«-barT0  toke  he  thoo. 
And  to  ser  Befyse  anon  he  yede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  W,  f.  Iftk 
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DURRYDE.  A  kind  of  pasty,  make  of  onions, 
chickens,  and  spice. 

DURSE.    To  dress ;  to  spread.    North, 

DURST.    To  dare.     Var.didL 

DURSTEDE.    Thirsted.    Ritton. 

DURTMENT.    Anything  useless.    North. 

DURWE.    A  dwarf.    Weber,  iii.  327. 

DURYN.    Hard.   Heame, 

DURZE.  To  durze  out,  spoken  of  com  so  ripe 
that  the  grains  fall  out  very  easily.  A^or.  dioL 

DUSCLE.    The  herb  aolatrum  nigrum, 

DUSH.  To  push  violently ;  to  move  with  velo- 
city.    North, 

For  thare  lal  be  iwylk  raryng  and  niichyng, 

And  rawmpyng  of  deevela  and  dynggyng  and  diMcAyn^ . 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  S14. 

DUSKED.  Grew  dark,  or  dim.  {j4,.S,)  Meta- 
phorically  tainted,  as  in  Stanihurst,  pp.  13, 24. 

DUSSENT.    Dare  not.     Far,  dial 

DUSSET.    A  blow,  or  stroke.     Wett. 

DUSSIPERE.    A  nobleman.    (A.-N.) 

DUST.  (1)  The  small  particles  separated  from 
the  oats  in  shelling,    rar,  dud, 

(2^  Tumult ;  uproar.    Also,  money. 

'3)  Pounded  spice.    Pabgrme, 
4)  To  duat  one't  jacket,  to  give  anyone  a  good 
thrashing.     Far.  dial, 

DUST.POINT.  A  game  in  which  boys  placed 
their  points  in  a  heap,  and  threw  at  them  vrith 
a  stone.  Weber  and  Nares  give  wrong  expla- 
nations. It  is  alluded  to  in  Cotton's  Works, 
1734,  p.  184. 
He  venter  on  their  heads  my  brindled  cow. 
With  any  boy  at  dutt-polnt  they  shall  play. 

P€aeham*9  Thalia**  Banquet,  IGSO. 

DUSTYPATS.    Pedlars.    Jacob, 

DUSTYPOLL.  A  nickname  for  a  miller.  «  A 
myller  dustypoll,"  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  3. 

DUT.    An  animal's  tusk.    {j4,-S.) 

DUTCH.  White,  or  Dutch  clover.  Dortet, 
She  talks  Dutch,  i.  e.  she  uses  fine  and  affected 
words.  Dii/eA  concert,  a  great  noise ;  also, 
a  game  so  called. 

DUTCH-CLOAK.  A  short  doak  much  worn 
by  the  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

DUTCH-GLEEK.  A  jocular  term  for  drinking, 
alluding  to  the  Dutch  drunkards. 

DUTCH.MORGAN.  The  horse-daisy.  /.  Wight, 

DUTCH-WIDOW.    A  courtezan.    Dekier, 

DUTE.    Pleasure.    Cocaygne,  9. 

DUTEE.    Duty.    (A.^N.) 

DUTFIN.    The  bridle  in  cart-harness.    East. 

DUTTE.    Doubted ;  feared.    Gawayue. 

DUTTEN.   Shut;  fasten.    Ritmm. 

DUTTY.    A  kind  of  fine  cloth. 

DUYC.    A  leader.    (A^N) 

And  whenne  Alexander  herde  this*  he  remowede 
his  oste,  and  chese  owte  cl.  of  dvyea  that  knewe  the 
cuntree*  for  to  hafe  the  goTemance  of  his  oste,  and 
to  lede  thame  seurly  thurgh  that  strange  cuntree. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  S/. 

DUYRE.    To  endure.     Weber. 

DUYSTRE.    A  leader. 

Here  ordre  is  of  so  hyje  a  kynde. 
That  they  ben  duyHm  of  the  wey. 

Gow9r,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  134,  f.  45. 


DUYSTRY.    To  destroy.    Audelay,  p.  23. 
DUZEYN.    A  dozen.    Weber, 
^H)UZZY.     Slow;  heavy.     ChedL 
cIdU5TY.   Doughty.    (y#.-&)    *•  That  shulde  be 
du3ty  mon,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  128. 
DWAIN.    Faint ;  sickly.    Eatt.    Also,  a  faint- 
ing fit  or  swoon. 
DWALE.     The   night-shade.     {j4.S.)     it  is 
highly  narcotic,  and  hence  used  to  express  a 
lethargic  disease.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  324, 
for  a  curious  receipt  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
There  was  a  sleeping  potion  so  called,  made 
of  hemlock  and  other  materials,  which  is  al- 
luded to  by  Chaucer,  and  was  given  formerly 
to  patients  on  whom  surgical  operations  were 
to  be  performed.     To  dwale,  to  mutter  de- 
liriously ;  a  Devonshire  verb,  which  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  other  terms. 
Whenne  Joseph  had  tolde  thb  tale. 
The!  fel  as  thei  had  dronken  dwai^p 
Orovelynge  doun  on  erthe  plat 

Cmnor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  Trtn,  GiMfab.  f.  107. 
For  I  wot  knowe  be  thy  tale. 
That  thou  hast  dronken  of  the  duwls. 

Qower,  MS,  Soe.  Jmiq.  134,  f.  179- 

DWALLOWED.    Withered.    Cumb, 
DWARFS-MONEY.    Ancient  coins   found  in 

some  places  on  the  coast.  Kent. 
DWELLE.   To  remain.     {A,'S.) 
Robyn,  duott  not  long  tm  me, 
I  know  no  man  hen  but  the. 

MS.  Cantab,  FT.  v.  48,  £. ». 

DWELLINGS.    DeUys.   (^.-^.) 
DWERE.    Doubt.    Cov.  Mgtt. 
DWERUGH.    A  dwarf.    (A.-S,) 
DWILE.   A  refuse  lock  of  wool ;  a  mop  made  of 

them ;  any  coarse  rubbing  rag.    Eatt. 
DWINDLE.    A  poor  sickly  child.    Kent. 
DWINDLER.    A  swindler.    North. 
DWINE.(l)  To  pull  even.   South. 
(2)  To  faint;  to  pine;  to  disappear;  to  waste 
away,    rar,  dial 

Dethe  on  me  hathe  sett  hys  merke, 
As  gresse  in  medowe  y  drye  and  dtoync 

MS,  Camiab,  Ff.  u.  98,  f.  S. 
Thus  dwifnHh  he  tille  he  be  ded 
In  hindrynge  <rf  his  owen  estate. 

Qowm;  MS,  Soe,  Antiq.  194,  f.  US. 
DWINGE.     To  shrivel   and    dwindle.    EoMt. 
"  Dwingle,"  Brome's  Songs,  ed.  1661,  p.  1S3. 
DWON.    Down.     Weber, 
DWYRD.    Taught ;  directed.    {A.'N.) 
DWTB.    A  debt.    Pr.  Parv. 
DYA.    Dyachylon.    {A,'N.) 
DYCH.    A  ditch ;  a  great  pit.    {J.^.)   Also,  a 

mound,  dike,  or  bank. 
DYDER.    Thither.     Weber, 
DYDLE.    A  kind  of  mud-drag.   No9f, 
DYE-HOUSE.    A  dairy.    Gloue. 
DYENTELY.    Daintily.    SkeUon, 
DYFFAFE.    To  deceive.    (A.-N.) 
Swylke  wyches  ere  for  to  wayfe, 
Foi'  many  manne  thai  may  dgff^fi. 
R.  de  Bntnng,  MS, 
DYGH.    To  die.    Handle, 
DYK.    A  ditch.     (^.-&) 
DYKKE.    Thick.   Ritton. 
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DYLDE,    To  reward;  to  yield. 
DYLFE.    The  devil.    Digby  Myst.  p.  70. 
DYLFULLE.   Doleful ;  lamentable.    (^..5.) 
The  emperoure  hath  Un  Che  way 
Ta  thcknyght.  there  as  he  lay 
Besyde  the  d^lfulU  thynge. 

MS.  Qimab,  Fr.iL38,  f.  67- 
ETyr  lay  the  lady  fante  atlepe, 
A  if(/MU  tweryn  can  ache  mete.  MS,  Ibid.  f.  83. 
DYLL.    A  dele,  or  pari.     Weier, 
DYMABLE.    Subject  to  tithes. 
DYMES.  Tithes.    {j4.-N.) 
DYMOX.    A  sturdy  combatant.    Eatt.    Per- 
haps  this  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
Dymoke,  the  king's  champion. 
DYMYSENT.    A  girdle.    (A,~N,)    "Adymy- 

sent  of  gold,"  Test.  Vetust  p.  435. 
DYNE.    Thine.    Jtiimm. 
DYNERE.    A  dinner.    (^.-M) 

I  bade  felowet  to  my  dynen. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

DYNET.    Dined.    (A^N.) 

Joly  Robyn  that  dlyner  with  me 
Haae  bcfaette  me  my  mone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  61. 
DYNTAND.    Riding.     Tbwneley. 
DYODON.    Died,  pi.    Tundale,  p.  52. 
DYPPE.    Deep.     Tundale,  p.  13. 
DYRE.     Dear.     Chaucer. 

Parewclle,  tfjrre  heite,  chef  yn  remembranooe. 
And  ever  ichalle  unto  the  oure  y  dy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  1. 0,  f.  ISI. 
DYREN.     To  endure,     /^eber. 
DYSCET.     Deceit.     <*  FuUe  of  dytcet,"  MS. 

CanUb.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  140. 
DYSCOMWITE.   To  defeat.    Warton,  ii.  257. 
DYSCRYE.    To  describe.     {J.-N.) 
DYSE.    To  break  or  bruise.     (A.-N.) 
DYSEMOL.    Unfortunate.    (A.-S.) 
DYSGRATE.    Disgraced ;  degraded.    (Lat.) 
DYSHEI6HTEN.    To  disparage;  to  disgrace. 
Gloue. 


EI.  CT€tVtH. 
EA.  (1)  In ;  and ;  yes.     North. 

(2)  Water.    Bast.    Genuine  A.-S.    Also,  a  river 
on  the  sands  by  the  sea  shore. 

(3)  One ;  one  of  several ;  each.    North. 

(4)  Law ;  right ;  equity.     Ventegan. 
EACE.     A  worm.     /.  Wight. 

EAGER.  (1)  Sour.     (Fr.)    Also,  sharp,  some- 
times  applied  to  the  air.   See  Florio,  pp.  8,  69. 

(2^  A  peculiar  and  dangerous  violence  of  the 
tide  in  some  rivers,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  vehement  confluence  of  two  streams,  or 
by  the  channel  becoming  narrower  or  shal- 
lower, or  both.  The  eager  in  the  river  Severn 
is  mentioned  by  Camden,  and  many  other  early 
writers.  The  boatmen  still  say,  "  ware  ager," 
when  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
it.  Forby  mentions  several  other  instances 
in  various  rivers  in  England  and  France.  Ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  '*  any  sudden  inundation 
of  the  sea  is  called  an  egor  at  Howden  in  York- 
shire,*' which  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  aker  in 
Cott.  MS.  quoted  in  v.  Acker, 
3)  Augry ;  furious     N*>^th, 


DYSKERE.    To  discover;  to  betray. 

We  ne  wulde  nevyr  to  you  d^OurM, 

MS.  Hart.  S852,  f.  1«. 

DYSKEVER.     See  Dytkere.    Tlie  MS.  of  the 
Erie  of  Tolous,  636,  reads  dytkevere. 
Mensengere,  y  prey  the  do  me  eniewre 
That  thou  wylt  never  me  d^ev^r, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  ».  f.  ftf. 
DYSMALE.     Ruin ;  destruction.    (A.'N.) 
DYSON.    The  flax  on  a  distaff.    Wett. 
DYSPARBLE.    To  disperse. 

Our  Lord  arytith,  and  hit  eoemyi  be  dit^parbUd 
aboute,  and  fie  they  that  haten  him  fro  hyi  vliage. 

MS,  BodL  4S3,  f.  241. 

DYSPARYTABLE.    Unequalled.    (A.-N) 
And  knowe  hym  at  Ood  Almyghte, 
That  was  for  me  man  diftpatytable, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  29. 

DYSPONSATE.    Set  m  order.    {Lat^ 

DYSPYTE.    Anger;  revenge.    {A,'N) 
Of  hym  be  had  grete  dytpyte, 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii  38,  f.  7«. 

DYSSAYVE.    To  deceive.   {A,-N.) 

The  develle  entin  than   by  fab  illumynacyoni 

and  fall  fownnet  and  iwetnei.  and  dytmyvu  a  mane 

laule.  MS,  Uneoin  A.  1.  17,  f.  221. 

DYSTURBELAUNCE.  A  disturbance.  {A.^N.) 

Large  conidence  makyth  a  dytturbclaunee. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  L  6,  f.  1 J9. 
DYSWARY.    Doubt.    Cov.  Mgut. 
DYTARE.    One  who  prepares.    Pr.  Parv. 
DYTH.    Dressed;  prepared.    (A.-S.) 
DYTT.    Same  as  dit,  q.  v. 

The  Mconde  profyt  of  anger  tmerte, 

Ii  that  anger  may  the  develyi  mouthe  diftt. 

That  he  no  spcche  may  speke  overtwhart. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.3B,  f.14. 
DYVENDOP.    See  Dive^dapper. 
DYZE-MAN'S-DAY.   Childermas.    North. 
DY3E.    To  die.    {A.-S.) 

He  ichall  treuly  have  my  cune, 
Aud  ever  schall  have  to  that  I  4r)e. 

MS.  AMkmoU  61,  f.  ML 


EAGERSPIRED.     Same  as  AekertpHt,  q.  v. 

EAGLESS.    A  female  eagle.    HowelL 

EAK.  (1)  An  oak.    North. 

(2)  Eternity.    Scott. 

EALAND.    An  island.     Cratfen. 

EALD.     Old.    Also»age.    North. 

EALDREN.    Elderly.    North. 

EALE.    To  reproach.    Devon, 

EALING.    A  lean-to.     North. 

EAM.  (1)  An  uncle.    North.    In  common  use 

in  early  English.    It  is  applied  in  Yorkshire, 

says  Kennett,  to  any  friend  or  neighbour. 
(2)  To  have  leisure ;  to  spare  time.     Chesh. 
EAMBY.    Close  by ;  at  hand.     Cheth.  m^^^^   ^^ 
E  AN.    To  bring  forth  yonng,  applied  more  par-  ^^ 

ticularly  to  ewes. 
EAND.    The  breath  or  spirit.    North. 
EANLINGS.    Lambs  just  bom.    Shak. 
EAPNS.    AhandfiiL     Yorkah. 
EAR.  (1)  To  plough.    {A.'S.)    Hence  ettrabl^; 

fit  for  cultivation  with  com. 

(2)  An  animal's  kidney.    East. 

(3)  A  place  where  hatches  prevent  the  influx  of 
the  tide.     Somerset. 
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(4)  Uonour.     Verattgan, 
5)  The  handle  of  a  pot.     Far.  dial 

(6)  Eare,  air.    Chester  Plays,  i  22. 

(7)  To  set  together  by  the  ears,  i.  e.  to  quarrel. 
To  send  one  away  ?rith  a  flea  in  his  ear,  i  e. 
in  anger  or  ^grace.  To  be  up  to  the  ears, 
i.  e.  to  be  fully  engaged. 

EAR-BREED.  The  prominent  part  at  the  end 
of  a  cart.     North. 

EARD.    Earth,  or  ground.    North, 

EARFE.    Fearfiil ;  timorous.    North. 

BARIKE.    A  tax  paid  for  ploughing. 

EARING.  Ploughing,  or  cultivation.  Some- 
times, a  day's  ploughing.     Wilta. 

EARING-BAG-SKIN.  A  calf  s  stomach,  from 
which  rennet  is  made.    North. 

EAR-KECKERS.  The  tonsils  of  the  throat. 
Son%tr9€t. 

EARLES.    Same  as  Jrkti  q.  ▼. 

EAR-MARK.    A  token,  or  signal    North. 

EARMNESSE.    Poverty.     Verttegan. 

EARN.  (1)  To  curdle  milk.    North. 

(2)  Some  kind  of  clothing  or  dress.  See  Floddon 
Field,  ed.  1808,  p.  60. 

(3)  To  glean.    North. 

EARNDER.  The  morning,  or  forenoon. 
Thoresby  says,  ''forenoon  drinking;"  and 
Grose  explains  it  the  afternoon.     Yori$h. 

EARNE.  To  yearn.  See  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  ix;  King  and  Northeme  Man,  1640. 
Eamefutt,  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  p.  64. 

EARNEST.  (1)  To  use  in  earnest.    Naret. 

(2)  Deposit  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain,  or 
on  hiring  a  servant,  &c  ''  This  simple  token 
or  poore  earnest  peanie,"  Bibl.  Eliote,  1559, 
ded.  See  Coverdale's  Works,  p.  384 ;  Florio, 
pp.  39, 81. 

.EARNING.    Cheese-rennet.    North. 

EARSH.    A  stubble-field.    South. 

EART.    Sometimes.    Exmoor. 

EARTH.  (1)  To  lodge,  as  a  badger  does. 

(2)  A  day's  ploughing.     Var.  dial 

EARTH-CHESNUT.    Akippcr-nut.    Gerard. 

EARTHEQWAVE.    An  earthquake.     (A.-S.) 

EARTH-FAST-STONE.  A  stone  appearing  on 
the  surface,  but  fast  in  the  earth.     North. 

EARTHGALL.    The  larger  cenUury.     fFett. 

EARTHLY.    Rough ;  austere.     Yorkth. 

EARTH-RIDGE.  A  few  feet  of  earth  round  a 
field  which  is  ploughed  up  close  to  the 
hedges,  and,  sometimes  after  having  produced 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  is  carried  out  into  the  field 
for  manure,  and  there  mixed  with  dung, 
sand,  &C. 

EARTH-STOPPING.  Stopping  up  the  holes 
of  foxes  previously  to  hunting  them. 

EARTH-TABLE.  The  lowest  course  of  stone 
that  is  seen  in  a  building,  level  with  the  earth. 
See  W.  Wyrc.  p.  282. 

EARWEORTHE.     Honourable.     Verttegan. 

EARWIKE.    An  ear-wig.    Somertet. 

EARWRIG.    An  ear-wig.    Somertet. 

EARY.     Every.     Yorksh. 

EASEFUL.     Easy ;  comfortable.     East, 

BASEMENT.      Ease;  relief.     South.     To   do 


one's  easement,  mmgtre,    A  house  of  ease* 

ment,  a  jakes. 
EASEN.    The  eaves  of  a  house.     Watnu 
EASIFUL.    Placid ;  indolent.      North. 
EASILIER.    More  easy.     Oxon. 
EASILY.    Slowly.     Yorkth. 
EASING-DROPS.     The  drops  of  water  litm 

the  eaves  of  houses  after  rain.     North. 
EASINGS.  (1)  Dung ;  ordure.    North. 
(2)  The  eaves  of  a  hooae.     North. 
EASING-SPARROW.      The  common  hoate- 

sparrow.    Sakp. 
EASLES.    Hot  embers.    Euer. 
EASTER.    The  back  of  a  chimney,  or  chimney- 
stock  ;  also  as  oitre,  q.  v. 
EASTERLING.    A  native  of  the  Hanse  towna, 

or  of  the  East  of  Germanv. 
EASY-BEEF.    Lean  cattle.'    NoHh. 
EASY-END.    Cheap.     Craven. 
EATERS.    Servants.    Joiuoh. 
EAT-FLESH.    The  stone  MareophaguM. 
EATH.  (1)  Easy.    North. 
(2)  Earth.     Wats. 
EATHELIC.    Easily.     Verttegan. 
EATHLY.    Easily.    Peele,  iL  232. 
EATHS.     Easily ;  commonly.    Naret. 
EAT-OUT.  To  undermine  by  false  insinuations ; 

to  eat  too  much  at  another's  expense.   Norths 
E ATSE AGT.    Peijured ;  denied.     /  'erttegan. 
EAVE.    To  thaw.    Devon. 
EAVELONG.    Same  as  AveUmgt  q.  v. 
EAVER.    A  quarter  of  the  heavens.    North. 
RAVINGS.    The  eaves  of  a  house. 
EBANE.    Ebony.    Pr.  Parv. 
EBB.    Near  the  surfisce.     Wett. 
EBB-CRUSE.     A  cruse,  or  pot,  very  nearly 

empty.    See  Hall's  Satires,  vi.  1. 
EBBER.  Shallow.  (A.'S.)   Bishop  Hall  speaks 

of  "the  ebber shore,"  Works,  1648,  p.  20. 
And  90  that  that  oure  Uwe  domrt  to  be  done  tllle 

wikked  mene»    50  niffere  kyndely;    and  thcrfor* 

hym  that  we  haMe  wyse,  5e  halde  an  e66«r«  fufe. 

MS.  ZJneeln  A.  t.  17,  f.^* 
She  cried  and  made  muchel  dol, 
Ai  she  that  was  an  e66«r  fol. 
Cur$or  Mundi,  MS.  CaU.  Trin.  Oantmb.  f.  U. 

EBBLE.    The  asp  tree.    East.    WehaveeMfe 
trtf  ebonut,  in  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  17.    "  Juse 
ofebVMS.Med.Unc 
EBENE.    Ebony  wood.    HowU. 
E-BLAW.    Blown.    Audelay,  p.  13. 
EBRAIKE.     Hebrew.     Chaucer. 
EBREU.    Hebrew.    MaundevUe. 
EBRIDYLLID.    Bridled.    ReUq.  Antiq.  U.  27. 
EBUS.     Ebenezer.     Var,  dioL 
ECCLESIAST.  An  ecclesiastical  person.   Abo, 

the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
ECCLES-TREE.    An  axle-tree.    East. 
ECHADELL.    Each  a  deal ;  i.  e.  the  whole. 
ECHE.  (1)  Each  one ;  every  one.     {J.-S.) 
(2)  To  add  to ;  to  increase.    (//.-5.) 
Lenger  was  hit  not  tho  dayes. 
But  sith  men  that  aftur  wore 
Therto  9ch0d  more  and  morr. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  THn.  Cantah.  (.  1891 
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ECHESE.    To  choose.    See  Warton.  L  12. 
Loo  here  two  eofru  on  the  horde, 
EeKtM  whiche  jow  Utte  of  thoo  two. 

Cower,  MS,  8oe.  Antlq,  134,  f.  141. 

ECHT.    All.    Heame, 

ECKLE.  (1)  A  woodpecker.     Var,  dial 

1 2)  To  aim ;  to  intend ;  to  deugn.    Sorth.   The 

usual  fonn  is  ettle, 
ECTAST.     Madness.    Shak. 
EDBORROWS-DAY.    St.  Edburge's  day. 
EDDER.  (1)  A  serpent;  ao  adder.    (^..5.) 

Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
(2)  The  binding  at  the  top  of  stakes  used  in 

making  hedges.     North, 
EDDERCOP.    A  spider.    Craven. 
EDDERING.    Same  9B  Edder  (2). 
EDDERWORT.    The  herb  dragonwort. 
EDDIGE.    The  aftermath.    Der6y$k. 
EDDISH.    Another  form  of  eddige,  bat  more 

properly  the  stnbble  in  com  or  grass. 
EDDLE.    Putrid  water.    Northumb. 
EDDREN.    Adders.    (^.-5.) 
^^DDY.    An  idiot.     Che$h. 
f   EDE.  (1)  Went.     (^.-5.) 

(2)  St.  Eadgithe.    Hampson,  ii  105. 
^DER.    A  hedge.    Chegh. 

EDERLYNG.    Relations.    (^.-5.) 
£  DFEDRID.    Pleased ;  satisfied  with  ? 
EDGE.  (1)  The  dde  of  a  hill ;  a  ridge.   As  Bid. 

dlestone  Edge,  &c.  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  stand  aside ;  to  make  way.    North. 

( 3)  To  set  on  edge,  as  one's  teeth,  &c. 

(4)  Ed^  o'dark,  evening.     Craven. 

(5)  To  harrow.    North. 
EDGB-LEAMS.    Edge  tools.    North, 
EDGLING.    Standing  on  one  end.     Warw. 

«^EDGREW.    Aftermath.     Cheeh. 
^  EDIFYE.    To  build.    (^.-JST.) 
EDIPPE.    (Edipus.     Chaucer. 
EDNE.    To  renew;  to  renovate.    (J.^S.) 
S-DON.    Done;  finished.    (A.'S.) 
EDRESS.  Dressed ;  prepared.  "  Ready  edress/' 

Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit  p.  284. 
EDWARD-SHOVELBOARDS.  Broad  shillings 
of  Edward  VI.  formerly  used  in  playing  the 
game  of  shovelboard. 
EDWYTE.    To  reproach;  to  blame.     (A^-S.) 
It  is  a  anbstantiTe  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  379 ;  Gy 
of  Warwike,  pp.  118, 156, 251. 
And  wo  laythtUtylle  with  gret  lentlment, 
Som  folke  wol  edw^a  him  with  foly. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1.  6,  f.  126. 

EE.  (1)  A  apout.    North. 

(2)  Even ;  evening.    Percy. 

(3)  An  eye.     Still  in  use. 

Of  that  iche  might  noght  be  awreke. 
For  tehame  oowde  anethe  tpeke. 
And  never  the  leie  mercy  the  preyd. 
With  wcpynge  «e,  and  thai  the  leyde. 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  69. 

(4)  The  top  of  a  drinking- cup. 
f4>)  To  love,  or  respect.    North. 
BECLB.    An  idcle.    Sakp. 
BED.    I  had.     North. 

EEP.    Easy.     Stanihuret,  p.  11. 
KE-GRASS.     Aftermath.     Dorset. 


EEIR.    Condition.    {ji..S.)    *<  A  stude  of  good 

•eir/'  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  5. 
EEK.    To  itch.     Yorieh. 
EEL.    To  cover  in.    Also,  to  season  an  oven 

when  first  erected.     Cheah. 
EELDE.    Age.    Still  used  in  the  North. 
Quod  Reion,  in  eeltfe  of  twenti  jrere, 
Oo  to  Oxonford  or  leme  lawr. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  »,  f.  10. 

EELEATOR.    A  young  eel.    North. 

EELFARE.    A  brood  of  eels. 

EEL-SUEAR.    An  iron  Instrument  vrith  three 

or  four  points  used  for  catching  eels  in  the 

Southern  counties. 
EEL.THING.    St.  Anthony's  fire.    Etaex. 
EEM.  (1)  Leisure.    See  Earn. 
(2)  Aknost.     Warw. 
EEMIN.    The  eveniqg.     Yorith. 
EEN.  (1)  The  eyes.    North.     See  ReUq.  An«:q. 

i  82 ;  Robin  Hood,  i.  102. 
(2)  To ;  but ;  except.    Someraet. 
BENT.    It  is  not.    North. 
EENY.    FuU  of  holes.     Yorieh. 
EERIE.    Frightened.    Northumb. 
EERL.    AnearL    (A.'S.) 
EERLONDE.    Ireland.      Pr.  Parv. 
EERNYS.    Attention.    (^..5.) 
EERYS.    Ears.    North. 

The  blode  braste  owt  at  hyt  eerpe. 
And  hyt  ttede  to  grownde  he  beryi. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  3S,  f.  7K. 
EES.    Yes.     Var.  dial 
EE-SCAR.    An  unpleasant  object.    North. 
BEST.    The  East.    {j4.'S.) 
EET.    Yet.    Devon. 
BETH.    Easy.    Northumb. 
BEYER.    Ray-grass.    Devon. 
EF.    After.    Heame. 
E-FERE.    Together.    {A.'S.)     See  Audel^'t 

Poems,  p.  50 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  302, 304. 
EFFECT.  (1)  Substance.    {A.-N.) 
(2)  An  intention.    Shak. 
EFFECTUOUS.    EffectuaL    HoUnehed. 
EFFERE.    Wild;  strange.    (Lat.) 
EFFET.    A  newt     Var.  dioL 
EFFII.    A  likeness ;  an  efllgy.    Si^olk. 
EFFLATBD.    Puffed  up.     Chaucer. 
EFFRBNATED.     Ungovernable.    (La/.) 
EFFUND.    To  pour  forth.    (Lat.) 
EFFUSION.    Confusion.     {A.-N.) 
BFNB.    Heaven.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  278. 
EFRENGB.    Fringe.    Cunningham,  p.  14. 
EFT.    Again.   {A.-S.)   '<  And  fyUe  hit  ^e  follft 

wele,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 
EFTER.    After.    North. 
EFTEST.    Quickest ;  readiest    Shah. 
BFTIR-TEMSIN-BRBOD.  Bread  madeof  coarse 

flour  or  refuse  from  the  sieve.   Yorkeh. 
EFT-SITHES.    Oft-times.    North. 
EFTSONES.    Immediately.    (A.'S.) 
EFTURES.    Passages.    Malory,  u.  376. 
EGAL.    Equal.     {Fr.) 
EGALITEE.     EquaUty.    (A.-N.) 
EGALLY.    Equally.    (Fr.) 
EGALNESS.     Equality.    Narea. 
EGAR.    To  put  aside,'  (Fr.) 
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EGERS.    Spring  tnlipi.    Bailey. 

£G£STIOUS.    Belonging  to  digestion. 

E-GEVYN.    Given.      (A.^S.) 

The  iixt0  comaundmeot  I  will  reheroe  alio, 
By  God  0-fecyn,  and  that  in  itrayte  wyae. 

1».  Land.  416,  f.  a. 

EGO.  To  urge  on ;  to  incite.  Still  in  use  in 
the  North  of  England. 

The  drede  of  God  et  that  we  turoe  noghte 
agayne  tille  oure  tynne  thurghe  any  ille  egmtng, 

MS,  Uneobt  A.  L  17, 1. 196. 

EGG-BERRT.    The  birdcherry.    North. 
EGGE.  (1)  Age. 

I  meght  not  fast,  nor  I  wold  not  pray ; 

I  thoyt  to  a  mendyd  In  my  egge. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  1. 17.  f .  51. 

(2)  Edged ;  sharp.  Also  a  substantiye,  the  edge 
of  any  instrument. 

Wroght  hyt  was  welle  and  feyre» 
No  egge  tole  myght  hyt  apeyre. 

MS.  Cantab.Vt.  U.  SB,  f.  101. 

EGGEMENT.    Incitement.    <A.'S.) 

EGG-FEAST.  The  Saturday  preceding  Shrove 
Tuesday,  so  called  at  Oxford.  Also  known  as 
Egg-Saturday.  Egg-Sunday  is  mentioned  in 
Baker's  Theatrum  Triumphans,  1670,  p.  37. 

EGGING.    Urging;  incitement.     (ji.-S.) 

EGGLER.  One  who  goes  about  the  country 
collecting  eggs  for  side.    North. 

EGG-PIE.  A  dish  correctly  described  by  its 
title.  It  is  still  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Workes, 
il46. 

EGGS.  To  have  eggs  on  the  spit,  L  e.  to  be  ac- 
tively emploved. 

EGGS-AND-COLLOPS.  (1)  Toad-flax.   North. 

(2)  Fried  eggs  and  bacon.     Var.  dial. 

EGGS-FOR-MONET.  A  proverbial  expression, 
used  when  a  person  was  awed  by  threats,  or 
had  been  overreached  into  giving  money  for 
comparatively  worthless  things. 

EGG-WIFE-TROT.  An  easy  jog  trot  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  obvious. 

EGHE.    An  eye.     (^.-5.) 

Thow  salle  hym  se  with  eghet 
And  oome  to  Critte  thi  frende. 

MS.  Unaan  A.  i.  17,  f.  S». 

EGHGE.    Edge.    (A.-S.) 
EGHNE.    Eyes.    {^A..S.) 

For  alle  the  manace  of  hys  myghte. 

And  mawgree  his  tghne. 

Mwrte  Arthurt,  MS.  Une.  f.  67. 

EGHTE.    Possessions ;  property.    (^.-•9.) 
EGHWAR.    Ever.     fFeber. 
EGIR.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

Alle  of  rewelle  bane. 

Off  egir  and  of  urbane. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  13f3. 

EGLANTINE.  Sweet  briar.  The  name  was 
occasionally  given  to  the  wild  rose. 

EGLEHORNE.    A  species  of  hawk. 

EGLENTERE.    Eglantine.     Chaucer. 

EG  LING.     A  perch,  two  years  old. 

EG  RE.     Courageous.     Will.  Werw. 

EGUEDOUCE.  A  kind  of  dish  or  sauce,  fre- 
qucntly  mentioned  in  old  cookery  books. 
Also  as  dowce-egyrt  a.  v. 


EGRELICHE.    Sourly ;  Utterly.     {A.^N) 

EGREMOINE.    Agrimony.     (^.-A^.) 

EGREMONY.    Sorrow.    {Ut.) 

EGREMOUNDE.    Agrimony.     {J.-N.) 

EGRET.    A  kind  of  heron.    See  Ord.  and  Reg. 
p.  220 ;  Harrison,  p.  223. 

EGRITUDE.    Sickness.    {Ut.) 

EGYLL.    An  eagle.    Ritwu. 

EGYNO.    Urging;  incitement.     {A.-S.) 
Thorow  the  fendet  tgi/ng* 
Hys  doubter  thoujt  another  thyng 

J[f&^«*wole6i.  £.08L 

EGYPTIAN-FROG.    A  toad.    L  fright. 

EGYTMENT.    An  agistment.    Simth. 

EIIGNE.    Eyes.    {A.^S.) 

EIIYT.    Eat.     Wicklife. 

EIE.    Fear.    {A^S.) 

For  many  thyngys  hyt  ys  grctc  caw. 
The  whyche  falleth  me  nat  for  to  seye. 

M8.  HaH.  Vm,  t  IS. 

EIGU.  (1)  Aye ;  yes.    North.    Also  an  inter- 
rogative, what  do  you  say  ? 

(2)  The  eye.    (A.'S.) 

(3)  Fear.    Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  72. 
EIGHEN.    The  holes  or  indices  of  the  ancien* 

quadrant  were  so  called. 
EIGUE-SENE.    The  eyesight.     {A.^S.) 
EIGH-WYE.    Yes,  yes.    North. 
ElKE-TREE.    An  oak.     Yorkth. 
EILD.    To  be  sickly ;  to  grow  old ;  to  yield ; 

old  age.    North. 
EILE.    EviL    Nominale  MS. 
EILEBER.    The  herb  alliaria. 
EILET-HOLES.    Very  small  holes,  a  term  io 

sempstresy.     North, 
EILLE.    To  be  sick,  or  ilL    {A.^S.) 
EIM.    Even ;  exact ;  equaL    North, 
EINATTER.    A  serpent     Cumh. 
EINE.    Eyes.    Tarlton,  p.  89. 
EIR.    The  air.     See  St.  Brandan,  p.  32. 
At  undren  tide  ther  coom  a  soud. 
Fro  the  Hr  brestyng  doun. 

CurtorMundi,  MS.  Otll.  Trin.  CarUub.  t,  115. 

EIRE.    An  heir.     {A.-N.) 

EIRIE.     Same  as  ^tftry,  q.  v. 

EIRY.    Light ;  unearthly.     North. 

EISEL.    Vinegar.     {A.-S.) 

EISTE.    The  highest.    {A.-S.) 

EIT.    To  eat.     Yorkth. 

EITH.     Either.    Heame. 

EIYT.     A  newt.     Brit.  Bibi  iv.  29. 

E13TE.     Eight.    Also,  property.     {A.-S.) 

EI3YEN.    Eyes.    {A.-S.) 

EKE.  (1)  To  ease ;  to  kill ;  to  rid.     Heame. 

(2)  Also.     Common  in  old  ballads. 

(3)  An  addition  to  a  bee-hive.     North. 
E  KE  R.     Water-cresses.    (  A.-S. ) 
EKKENE.    To  prolong.     {A.-S.) 
EKYN.  (1)  Also.     Heame. 

(2)  To  itch.     Prompt.  Parv. 

EL.     Else.     Ileame. 

£L.\.    The  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  music 

See  Middleton,  iii.  624. 
E  LAG  ERE.     Strength ;  power.     {A.^S.) 
KLAT.     Elated.     (IM.) 
i:LAXATE.     To  unloose.     (Lat.) 
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2LB0RYN.    A  kind  of  wine.     Weber. 

£LUOW.     A  promontory.     HoweU. 

ELB0W.6REASE.  Persevering  exercise  of  the 
arms,  exciting  perspiration. 

ELBOWS.  To  be  out  at  the  elbows,  L  e.  to  be 
in  great  difHculties. 

ELBOWSHAKER.    A  gamester ;  a  sharper. 

ELCONE.     Each  one.     Cumb. 

ELCY.    Alice.    North. 

ELD.  Old  age;  old  people.  (i^..5.)  Some- 
times, for  age  in  generaL 

ELDE.  (1)  To  make,  or  grow  old.    (J.'S.) 

{2)  To  delay ;  to  linger.    P».  Coti, 

ELDED.    Ailed.    Also,  held.    Salop. 

ELDEN.    Rubbish  ;faeL    North. 

ELDER.  (1)  A  cow's  udder,     rar.  dial 
2)  Rather ;  somewhat  bigger.    North, 
Z)  An  ancestor.    (jiS.)    A  justice  of  peace 
was  formerly  so  called. 

ELDER-HAND.  In  cards,  he  who  held  the 
hand  was  said  to  be  elder-hand. 

ELDERLY-MAN.  A  chief,  or  principaL  Cumb. 

ELDERMAN.    A  nobleman.    (jf.'S.) 

ELDERN.  An  elder  tree.  Etut.  Also  an  ad- 
jectire,  made  of  the  elder. 

ELDERNE.    Elders ;  ancestors.    (/i.-S.) 

ELDER-ROB.  A  conserve  made  of  the  juice  of 
the  elderberry.    Line. 

BLDERYNGES.    Pare&to ;  ancestors.    (^..&) 

ELD-FATHER.    A  gnoidftther.    North. 

ELD-MOTUER.    A  step-mother.    North. 

ELDRITCH.    Ghastly.    Northnamb. 

ELE.  (1)  An  aisle.    Bloxanu 

(2)  Aid;  help.    Siamer. 

ELECH.    Alike;  equaUy.    (^.-5.) 

ELECTION.    Option.    In  OeetioHt  likely. 

ELEHEN.    Made  of  elm.    Donet. 

ELEMENT.    The  sky,  or  heavens.    North. 

ELENGE.    PainfuL    {A.-S.)    Also,  sorrowful. 
EUnff,  St.  Brandan,  p.  30.    Elengliche,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  231.    It  also  means  solitary t 
a  sense  still  retained  in  some  counties.    El- 
lenffeneu,  Brit.  BibL  ii.  84.    Kennett  has, 
**  EUinge,  solitary,  lonely,  mekncholy.'' 
An  a^ngt  llf  there  thei  ledde. 
In  wildernet  were  thei  fedde. 
Cter«or  iiundi,  MS.  OdU  Trtn.  Cantab,  f.  90. 

ELENGERE.    More  sorrowfuL    (A.-S.) 
His  laboure  to  him  !•  the  tUngare. 

MS.  Soe.  Jbttiq.  134,  f.  S56. 

ELEPHANT.    A  species  of  scabious. 

ELET.    Fuel ;  oUit.     Wiltt. 

ELEYENER.    A  luncheon.    Sun. 

ELEWN.    Eleven.    Exmoor. 

ELF.  (1)  To  entangle  hair  in  knots,  an  amuse- 
ment indulged  in  by  Queen  Mab. 

(2)  A  mischievous  person.    North. 

ELF-ARROWS.  Ancient  arrow-heads,  so  called 
by  rastics  in  the  North. 

ELFAYDES.  Some  kind  of  animals,  mentioned 
m  the  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  77. 

ELFE.    A  witch,  or  fairy.    {A.-S.) 

ELF-LOCKS.  Entangled  hair.  *'  Curi'd  and 
fuU  of  elves-locks,"  Wits  Miserie,  1596. 

ELF-QUENE.    The  queen  of  elves,  or  fairies. 

ELF-SHOTS.    Same  as  Eff-arrowa,  q.  v. 


ELGER.    An  eel-spear.    Pr.  Part. 
ELICHE.    Alike.    Depos.  Ric.  IL  p.  6. 
ELICOMPANIE.    A  tomtit.     Cormo. 
ELIE.    EUjah.     Chaucer. 
ELIK.    Alike.    North. 

Tak  atafetida  and  aiomatlca,  of  ather  afUr  m* 
liUle,  and  wax  and  oyl,  aa  reaone  gyffes. 

MS.  JLtnc.  Mtd.  t  S91. 

ELINGLICH.    Wretchedly.    (^..&) 

ELIS.     Eels.     Chaucer. 

ELISEE.    Elisha.     Chaucer, 

ELIT.    Elect.    Heame. 

ELK.  (1)  A  wild  swan.     North. 

(2)  A  kind  of  yew  used  for  bows. 

ELL.    An  ell-wand.    Dyee. 

ELLARNE.    The  elder  tree.    (A.'S.)    StiUin 

use.    See  Heref.  Gl.  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  239. 
ELL-DOCKENS.    Colt's-foot.    North. 
ELLE.    An  eeL     Chaucer. 
ELLEED.    Together.    Line. 
ELLEK.    Alexander.    North. 
ELLEN.    EUs.    Heame. 
ELLENCH.    Afar  off.    Kent 
ELLENE.    Eleven.    Heame 
ELLEN-TREE.    The  elder  tree.     Yorkth. 
ELLER.    The  alder  tree.    North. 
ELLERD.    Swobivrith  felon.    North. 
BLLES.    Else ;  otherwise.    (A,'S.) 

5et  I  have  a  monel  for  thy  toth. 

And  «Ui*  I  were  to  hiame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  v.  4B,  f.  66l 

ELLET.    The  elder  tree.    Suues. 

ELLOCK-RAKE.    A  small  rake  used  for  break- 
ing up  ant-hills.     Salop. 

ELL-RAKE.    A  Urge  rake.    Salop. 

ELLUM.    Elm.     Var.  dial 

ELLUMINE.    To  embellish.    Skelton. 

ELLY.    A  bound  or  goal  in  playing  at  foot-balL 
North. 

ELLYTHE.    Aileth.    Torrent,  p.  41. 

ELM.    An  ell  in  length.    North. 

ELMEN.    Made  of  ehn.     Weet. 

ELMESSE.    Alms.    Prompt.  Parv. 

ELMES3EVER.    An  almsgiver.    Pr.  Parv. 

ELMOTHER.    A  step-mother.     North. 

ELNE.    An  ell.    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  2750 
Holinshed,  Scotland,   p.  9.    Line.    **  False 
ehien,"  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  429. 

ELNORNE.    The  elder  tree.     Pr.Parv. 

ELN3ERDE.    An  ell-yard.     Gawayne. 

ELOINE.    To  remove,  or  banish.    {A.-N.) 

ELONG.    Slanting.    Exmoor. 

ELPHAMY.    Bryony.    North. 

ELREN.    The  elder  tree.    North. 

ELRICHE.    Dreadful ;  terrible.     Durh. 

ELSE.    Already ;  before.    Also,  others.  North. 
It  is  the  nickname  of  AUce. 

ELSEDOCK.    The  herb*  Enula  eanqtana. 

ELSEN.    A  shoemaker's  awl.    North. 

ELSE-WHEN.    At  another  time. 

ELSH.     Uncouth.    Devon. 

ELSPITH.    Elizabeth.    North. 

ELSWHITHER.    Elsewhere.    North. 

ELT.  (1)  To  knead  dough.    North. 

(2)  A  young  sow  pig.     Weat. 

ELTH.    Old  age.     Chaucer. 
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ELTROT.    Stalk  of  wild  parsley.    WeaU 
ELVEN.    An  elm.     Var.diaL 
ELVENE.    Elves.    (j^.-S.) 
ELVERS.    Young  eels.     H^ett. 
ELVES.    Young  cattle.     Tuuer. 
ELVISH.     Irritable;  spitefiil;  peevish;  mis- 
chievous ;  fantastic ;  intractable.    {A,'S,)   It 
is  still  in  use. 
ELYSWHORE.    Elsewhere. 

And  what  thou  thsU  have  tharefore. 
Yd  thys  world  and  tijfetphore, 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  14. 

EM.    Them.     Var.  dial. 

EMANG.    Among.    North.    "  E manges  thame 

righte,"  Perceval,  604. 
EMASTYCE.    The  mastic.    Tundale,  p.  67. 
EMBAILD.     Bound  up.     (Fr.) 
EMBARMENT.    An  embargo.    A  tract  was 
printed  in  1584,  entitled,  **  A  true  report  of 
the    general    embarrement    of   all   English 
shippes.'*    Shakespeare  has  «mdar^u«ffia»^. 
EMBASE.    To  make  base,    ^tenser, 
EMBASSADB.    An  embassy.    (la/.) 
EMBAY.    To  bathe.     Hence,  to  delight,  to 

charm  the  senses  irresistibly. 
EMBAYLE.    To  inclose.    Spenter, 
EMBELISE.    To  beautify.    (^..iST.) 
EMBERINGS.    The  fasts  of  tbe  ember  weeks. 
EMBESY.    Toembusy.    SkeUotu 
EMBLEMENTS.      Profito  of  knd,  as  grass, 

fruit,  &e.    Blount. 
EMBOLDE.    To  make  bold.    {A..N.) 
EMBOLIFE.    Oblique.     Chaucer. 
EMBOLNEDE.    SweUed.     Lydgatt. 
EMBOSSED.     When  a  deer  foamed  at  the 
mouth  from  fatigue,  he  was  said  to  be  em- 
bossed.   A  hunting  term. 
EMBOUCHMENT.    An  embossment     Cole9. 
BMBOWELLED.    Said  of  a  hawk,  when  her 

gorge  was  void,  and  her  bowels  stiff. 
EMBOWING.    Archmg.    Lydgate. 
EMBOYSSEMENT.    An  ambush.    (A.-N.) 
EMBRAID.    To  upbraid.    See  Hall,  Henry  VL 

f.  46 ;  Tusser's  Husbandry,  p.  313. 
EMBRASURES.    Embraces.    Shak. 
EMBREWED.     Soiled ;  dirtied.    LydgaU. 
EMBROCADO.    A  pass  in  fencing. 
EMBROUDED.    Embroidered.     (^.-M) 
EMDELEZ.    With  equal  sides.     Gawayne. 
EME.  (1)  Near.    Salop. 

(2)  An  uncle.    See  Earn,    Douce  says  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  an  aunt. 

Wele  we  wote,  withouten  wene. 

The  kynge  Arthur  ourc  eme  sholde  be. 

MS.  Hart.  2852,  f.  107. 

(3)  Consideration ;  heed.     North. 

EMELE.    A  female  roe.     See  a  notice  of  their 

bokeynge  in  MS.  Bodl.  546. 
EM ELLE.    Among ;  amidst. 

Wit  Netnbrot  com  thai  for  to  duelle, 
And  tok  a  conteil  tham  tftwlu. 

MS.  0,tt.  Vetpat.  A.  iii.  f.  14. 

EMENDALS.     A  term  in  old  accounts,  signify- 

ing  the  sum  total  in  stock. 
FMENISCHE.    To  diminish. 


For  BOW  Alexander  dyes,  and  Macedoyne  aall* 
waxe  ay  leiae  and  lose,  and  emeniaehe  day  hi  day. 

MS.  Uneeln  A.  i.  17*  f.  4«. 

EMER.  (1)  Nearer.    Salop. 

(2)  A  deliverer;  one  who  succours  any  onefroiB 

a  great  difficulty.    Line. 
EMERAUDES.    The  hemorrhoids.    (A.-N.) 
EMERLON.    A  merlin,  or  hawk.     Chaucer. 
EMERUS.    Humours ;  diseases.    (A.-N.) 
EMERYEN.    Embers :  hot  ashes.    (A.^S.) 
EMFORTH.    Even  with.    {A.-S.) 
EMIDDIS.    Amidst.     Chaucer. 
EMMERS.    Embers.    Somerset. 
EMMET-BATCH.      An    ant-hilL      SomerteL 

Also  called  an  emmet-but. 
EMMOISED.    Comforted.    Simner. 
EMMOVE.    To  move.    Speiuer. 
EMMUT.    Force ;  impetus.     Devou. 
EMNENUSTE.  Diminished ;  impaired.  {A..N.) 
And  rijte  to  it  ea  of  the  gudneue  of  a  mane,  fct 

many  mene  may  take  gude  eoiample  of  hym,  and 

his  fudneaae  be  nathynge  emntmiute  therby. 

MS.  UnaOn  A.  i.  17,  f.  S. 

EMOLLID.    Soft;  tender.    {Lat.) 
EMONGEST.'  Amongst.    HaU. 
EMOTE.    An  ant,  or  emmet.    BareU 
EMPAIR.    Impairment.     Chtqtman, 
EMPECHE.    To  hinder.    Also,  to  attack. 
EMPEIRE.    To  impair;  to  hurt.     {A.-N.)    , 
EMPERALES.    Imperials,  a  coin.     Weber. 
EMPERICE.    An  empress.    {A.'N.) 
EMPERISH.    To  injure,  or  impair.    {A.'N.\ 
EMPERY.    Empire;  dominion.    {A..N.)     See 

Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597 ;  Hall,  Henry  V. 

f.  27 ;  Death  of  R.  of  Hunt.  p.  38. 
EMPESHE.    To  hinder.    {A.'N.) 

And  hure  nature  shal  not  be  empnked  to  doon 

hure  d|g«tioun,  wher  throuj  any  wykked  humouca 

other  superfluytet  may  be  engendred. 

MS.  BikU.  646b 

EMPIGHT.    Fixed  ;futened.    .Renter. 
EMPLASTER.    A  plaster.     See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
i.  54.    Chaucer  has  it  as  a  verb. 

Thniat  downe  a  staff,  and  there  will  stick  to  it 
some  mud ;  repeat  it  severall  times  till  you  have 
gott  as  much  as  will  make  an  empla$ter. 

jiubret^M  fVilft,  Royal  S"C.  MS.  p.  57. 

EMPLIE.    To  infold ;  to  involve.     (A.-N.) 

EMPOISONER.    A  poisoner.     (^.-A'.) 

EMPOSSESS.    To  possess.     Florio. 

EMPRESA.    A  device  or  motto.     Drayton. 

EMPRESSE.     To  crowd.     Chaucer. 

EMPRIDEDE.    Proud. 

Aud  wheine  this  jouriice  was  done,  Pau^anny 
was  gretly  empridede  theroA,  and  went  Into  the 
kynges  palace  for  to  take  the  qwene  Olympias  oute 
of  it,  and  bafe  hir  with  hym. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17.  f.  S. 

EMPRIME.    To  separate  a  deer  from  the  re^ 

of  the  herd. 
EMPRISE.  (1)  An  undertaking.     {A.^N.) 
How  dare  y  thanne  be  presumptuous, 
I,  wofulle  wrecche,  in  any  maner  wyse 
To  take  on  me  this  perfit  hy;e  empryte, 

L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.  t. 
Sundry  wcrkis  of  mervelous  emprim. 
By  carpentrye  to  forge  and  dyrise. 

JbU.  MS.  r.  4 
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Thus  tbel  were  that  tyme  anwbe, 
Thei  dud  ajenet  Goddc*  emprise, 

Curaor  Uundi,  MS,  CuU.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  41. 

(2^  Number.     Weber, 

EMPS-PIECE.    A  choice  moi^eau  of  food ;  an 

epicure's  piece.     Line, 
EMPT.    To  empty.     Var,  dial    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  16209. 
EMPTION.     A  purchase.     {Lat.)     See  Cun- 
ningham's Revels  Ace.  p.  1 ;  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  73,  205. 
EMPTY.    To  pour  out  a  small  portion  of  liquid 

from  a  vessel. 
EMRAWDE.    An  emerald.    Skelion. 
EM  ROD.     An  emerald.    Junitu, 
EMUCID.     Mouldy.     {Ut.) 
EMULE.    To  emulate.     Spenser, 
EMYS.     Enemies.     Heame, 
EN.    And ;  also ;  if ;  him.   It  seems  to  mean  tn, 

Sir  Degrevant,  1061. 
ENACTURE.    Action,  or  effect.     Shak, 
ENAMET.    A  luncheon.     Hants. 
ENANTYR.     Against.     Weber. 
ENARMEDE.    Armed.     In  old  cookery,  the 

term  was  applied  to  anything  larded. 
ENARRATION.     A  narrative.    (Lat.) 
ENAUNTER.     Lest ;  in  case.    Spenser. 
ENBANE.    To  poison.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  75. 
ENBANED.    Ornamented?     Gawayne. 
EN  BASTE.    To  steep  in.     Phi^ot. 
EN  BATE.    To  pounce  upon.     (A.'N.) 
ENBATTELLED.    Indented,  like  a  battlement. 

Chaucer. 
ENBAWMEN.    To  embalm.     {J.'N,) 
ENBELYSE.    Parted  per  bend.    Holme. 
ENBEWTID.     Beautified.    Skelton. 
ENBIBING.     Imbibing.     (Lat.) 
ENBLAUNCHEN.    To  whiten  over.     (ji.-N.) 
ENBLAWUN.    Puffed  up.     Wicktiffe, 
ENBOCE,    To  fill  out.     (A..N.) 
EN  BOISE.     See  Embossed.     This  appears  to 

be  the  same  word  as  enbose,  which  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  and  is  wrongly  explained  by  Tyrwhitt. 

See  his  Gloss,  p.  75. 

But  thei  ahul  not  opene  neither  quetteye  while 

that  he  ia  among  the  chauiige,  for  drcde  to  »nbt»U» 

and  to  do  amyi.  MS,  Bodl.  540. 

ENBOLLE.    To  swell.    Palsgrave. 
ENBOSSED.    Raised.     (A,.N,) 
ENBOWE.    To  incline,  or  bow  down. 
£N  BRACE.    To  take  hold  of.    (A,^N,) 

With  brodc  ■clkCidca  en6ttM««<ie,  and  burlyche  helmyt. 
Mvrta  Arthurs,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  79. 

ENBRAUDE.    To  embroider.     (A.-N.) 
ENBREAM.     Sharp ;  po\*'erful ;  strong. 
ENBUSCHE.    To  hide  in  aicbuscade. 
Thia  linyjte  whlche  hovid  ac«l  abod, 
Knbvsched  upon  hon-hak, 
Alle  Bodeynellche  upon  him  brak. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  164,  f.  81. 

ENBUSCHEMENT.    An  ambush. 

A  grct  enbvteftement  thay  fett, 
Thare  the  fotter  thame  mett. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  1.  17,  f.  136. 

ENBUSY.     To  busy  or  exert  one's  self. 
ENBYBED.    Made  wet    Skelton. 
ENCAUSE.    To  cause.    Lydffate. 


ENCAVE.    To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 
ENCENSE.  (1)  To  burn  incense.    (A.'N.) 
(2)  To  inform,  or  instruct.     North. 
ENCENTED.    Assented.    Heame. 
ENCERCHE.    To  search.    Maundetrile. 
ENCESE.    Qu.  increase? 

Hooly  cbyrche  eneata  and  eke. 
And  woTiChypp  God  in  hyt  Mrryae. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  1. 
ENCHACE.  (1)  Hunting.    Bemers. 
(2)  To  drive  away.    (A.-N.) 

After  the  coniynge  of  this  myjty  kynge, 
Oure  olde  woo  and  troubille  to  enehaee. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  18. 

ENCHARGE.    To  charge  one  with  anything. 
ENCHAUFE.    To  warm ;  to  make  angry. 
ENCHAUFING.     Heat.     (A.-N.) 
ENCHEDE.    Fallen ;  vanquished.     (A.-N.) 
And  the  enehede  kynge  in  the  gay  armca, 
Lyi  grcmande  one  the  pownde,and  girde  thorcwe  even*. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  fM. 

ENCHEINED.    Chained  together. 
ENCHESON.  (1)  Cause;  occasion.      (A.-N) 

It  is  exjiiaintdforfeit  by  Batman,  1582. 

My  crye  that  in  the  enehesoun  of  my  rlghtwisnet 

that  la  in  his  sight.  MS.  Coll.  Aon.  10,  f  Sk 

(2)  To  reason  with  ? 

And  the  emperour  with  hye  rcw>n 
Sche  began  to  enehaeon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  ISO. 

ENCHEVE.    To  achieve ;  to  conquer.    (A.'N.) 
ENCKE.     Ink. 

Betok  I  thandte  in  my  wrytenges 

To  tel  a  tale  therupon. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  1.  0,  f .  (XL 
ENCLESSIDE.    Inclosed.    Lydgate. 
ENCLINE.    A  bow,  or  salutation.    (A.-N.) 
ENCLOWED.    NaUed ;  riveted.    (A.-N.) 

Whan  he  •y5e  and  redy  fonde 

This  cofre  made,  and  wel  endowed. 

Cower,  HB.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  836. 

ENCLOYDE.    Hurt  in  the  foot. 

The  hors  on  woche  sche  rode  was  blac, 
Alle  lene  and  gallyd  on  the  bac. 
And  haltyd  as  he  were  eneloifde  s 
Theroff  the  woniman  was  anoyede. 

Gowtr,  MS.  CanttUt.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  8. 

ENCOMBREMENT.    Incumbrance.    (A.-N.) 
ENCOROWNMENT.    A  coronation. 
ENCORPORE.    To  incorporate.    (A.-N) 
ENCORRED.     Incurred. 

He  eneorred  God's  great  wrath. 

And  grewe  in  great  dispair. 

MS.  Jehmole  206. 

ENCRESTED.    Increased.    HaO. 

ENCROCHE.    To  obtain  possession  of. 

ENCUMBERING.     An  incumbrance.     (A.-N.) 

ENCURTYNED.    Inclosed  virith  curUins. 
A  loft^  bed  of  large  space 
They  hadde  made  and  eneurt^ed. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  44. 

END.  (1)  To  finish ;  to  kiU.     North. 

(2)  A  number  of  anything, 
of  a  tale,  &c    (A.-S.) 

(3)  Rate  or  price.     Yorksh. 

(4)  To  erect,  or  set  upright. 

(5)  The  stem  of  a  plant. 

(6)  Pleasure  or  delight. 


North.    Also,  part 


Var.  dioL 
East. 
North. 
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ENDAMAGE.    To  damage ;  to  hurt. 
ENDAYS.     Forward;  endwiac.     North. 
END-DAY.    Termination ;  end.     North, 
ENDE.  (1)  Seat ;  comer.     {A.-S,) 

(2)  End ;  aide ;  country.    Heame, 

And  welle  norysdied,  gode  and  hende. 
No  chylds  b«ltiir  in  alle  that  9md», 

MB.  CutUA.  Ff  .  il.  38,  f.  «& 

(3)  A  blue  colour.    Line, 
ENDEAVOUR.    To  exert  one's  self. 
ENDEGRESSION.    Indiscretion. 

Of  muche  uncuunynge  and  tndegreBiUm, 

L^dgaU,  MS.  AthimoU  39,  f.  66. 
ENDELONG.    Along ;  lengthwise.     {A.-S.) 
Than  came  thai  apon  Spayne  endUmgt  the  ihoore. 

M3.  LMud.  208,  f.  8. 
Sche  slow  hern  in  a  sodeyne  rage, 
Endelongt  the  borde  as  they  be  iet. 

Cower,  M8,  doe,  Antiq.  134,  f  65. 
ENDELY.    Endlessly. 

Peea  shalle  be  whereas  now  trouble  is. 
After  this  lyfe  endel^  in  blys.    MS.  HarU  3869. 
ENDENTID.    Fixed  in. 

With  many  worthy  stane 
Bndentid  and  dighte.  MS.  Utuxln  A.  1. 17«  1. 136. 
ENDER.    Past;gone.by.    (^^.-5.) 

This  efMtsrdai  com  a  ekrc  me  to. 

And  bed  me  love  on  his  manere.  MS.  Digi^  86. 

Of  my  fortune,  how  it  ferde 

This  tndUr  day,  as  y  forth  fetde. 

MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.38. 

ENDETTED.    Indebted.     (A.-N.) 
ENDEW.  (1)  To  digest.    A  hawking  term. 
(2)  To  give,  or  bestow.    North. 
ENDEYNEDE.    Ordained? 

In  his  dedis  that  for  dule  endepneda  hym  to  dye. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17,  t.  831. 

ENDIAPRED.    Variegated  in  colour. 
END-IRONS.    Two  moveable  iron  plates  used 

to  contract  the  fire-place.    North. 
ENDITE.  (1)  To  dictate ;  to  relate.     (^.-A'.) 
Syne  endittede  in  his  dayes  alle  the  dere  paalmes. 
That  in  the  sawtlre  ere  ictte  with  selcouthe  wordes. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  89. 
(2)  Put  to  death.    Gawayne. 
ENDLANDE.    Along ;  straight-forwards. 

And  as  thay  wmt  endlando  this  revere,  abowte 
the  viij.  houre  of  the  day  thay  come  tille  a  castelle 
that  stode  in  a  littille  lie  in  this  forsald  ryvere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  «7. 

ENDLEFTE.     The  eleventh.    Heame. 
ENDLESS.    The  blind  gut.    East. 
ENDLEVE.    Eleven ;  eleventh.    Heame. 
ENDMETE.    Lenticula.     Pr.  Parv. 
ENDOCTRINE.    To  teach.    (Lat.) 
ENDOOST.     Endowed.     {A.-N.) 
ENDOREDE.    Made  shiny,  as  pie-crust  is  with 

the  yelk  of  egg,  or  cake  with  sugar,  &c. ;  not 

ffildedt  as  explainedin  the  Gloss,  to  Syr  Gawajme. 

See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  437 ;  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
ENDOSE.     Indolence.     {A.-N.) 
ENDOSS.     To  endorse.    Pakgrave.     It  occurs 

in  Spenser,  and  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  284. 
ENDOUTE.    To  doubt;  to  fear.    (^.-A^) 
EXDRAITE.    Quality.    {A.-N.) 
ENDRED.    Entered.    Scott. 
ENDREYDE.    Dried  up.   Malory. 
ENDRIE.   To  suffer.    {A.-S.) 


ENDROSSE.    To  multiply.    Lydgate. 
END-STONES.    The  end  binding-stones  in  a 

wall.    Arch.  xl.  233. 
ENDUCE.     To  bring  in;  to  adduce.    {Lot.) 
ENDURABLE.    Durable ;  lasting.    East. 
ENDURATE.    Obstinate.    HalL 
ENDURED.    Made  hard.   {Lat.) 
ENDWARE.    A  small  hamlet.   Lme. 
ENDWAYS.    Straight-forward.    To  etand  end- 

waytt  to  remain  in  an  office  beyond  the  usual 

time.    North. 
ENDYD.    Yeaned.    Jul  Bamet. 
ENDYED.    Dyed.    Percy. 
ENE.'  Alone ;  only ;  once.    Heame. 
ENEDE.    A  duck.    {A.-S.) 
ENEE.    iEneas.    Chaucer. 
ENELE.    To  anoint.    Pr.Parv. 
ENEMIS.    Lest.   East. 
ENEMY.    An  insect.    Salop. 
ENENST.    Opposite  to.    North. 
ENES.    Once.    Heame. 
ENE  UGH.   Enough.  Devon.   Generally  applied 

exclusively  to  numbers. 
ENEWED.    Troubled;  vexed.    (A.-N.) 
ENFAME.    Infismy.    Chaucer. 
ENFAMINED.    Hungry.    (A.-N) 
ENFARCED.    Stuffed;  fiUed.     See  Hardjng, 

Suppt.  f.  88 ;  Becon*B  Works,  p.  91. 
ENFAUNCE.    Infancy.    Chaucer. 
ENFECTE.    To  infect.  (^.- a;)    Sometimes  the 

part.  past,  as  in  Gesta  Rom.  p.  352,  and  also 

a  substantive,  infection. 
ENFELAUSHIPPE.    To  accompany. 
ENFEOFF.    To  grant  out  as  a  feoff,  or  estate : 

to  give  up. 
ENFERML    To  inclose,  or  lock  up.    Heame. 
ENFLAUNCE.    To  inflame.   Lydgate. 
ENFLAWMEDE.    Burnt  up.    {A.-N.) 

Whene  the  wllle  and  the  aflteccyone  es  pnryllede 

and  clensede  fra  alie  flcschely  lustes,  Ityndely  and 

werldly  lufe,  and  e«  ei^/laurmede  with  brennande  lufe 

of  the  Haly  Gaste.  MS.  Uneotn  A.  L 17,  f.  880. 

ENFLORID.    Enflowered.    Skelton. 
ENFLURESCHIT.    Ornamented.    (^.-A'.) 
ENFORCE.   To  strengthen.   (A.^N.) 

I  salle  enJtroM  jowe  in  the  felde  with  treu\ve  mcne 
of  armes.  MnrU  Arthuro,  MS.  Lintoin.  f.  .^7. 

ENFORME.   To  teach;  to  instruct.    (^.-A'.) 
But  yf  je  wolde  in  eny  forme 
Of  this  mater  a  tale  msfbrme, 
Whiche  were  ajen  this  vice  set, 
I  achuide  fare  welle  the  bet. 

Ootwor,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  ."^l. 

ENFORSED.   Seasoned.    Antiq.  Cutin. 

ENFORTUNE.    To  endow  with  a  fortune. 

ENFOUBLED.    Wrapt  up.    Gawayne. 

ENFOULDRED.    Thick;  misty,    ^tenser. 

ENFRAY.    Affray.    Toumeley  Myst. 

ENGAGE.    To  lay  to  pledge,  or  pawn. 

ENGENDURE.  Generation.  (A.-N.) 
I  wote  wcl  leefulle  luste  is  necessarie, 
Withouten  that  may  be  non  engendure. 

Occteoe,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  IM,  f.  S9. 

ENGEYLED.    Frozen ;  congealed. 

Or  stones  engepled  falleth  doune  arow, 
Whenne  that  hit  hayleth.  as  hit  isofteseyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i  6,  f.  IL 
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ENGEYNE.    To  enjoin.    Aiidelay,  p.  47. 
ENGHLE.    To  coax,  or  cajole.    Also  a  sub- 
stantive, a  gull.    Joruon. 
ENGUNE.    Eyes.    {A.-S.) 

Thane  the  worthy  kyug  wrythct. 
And  wepetl*  with  hit  enghne, 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS,  Unoote,  f.  73. 

ENGIN.    Wit ;  contrivance.   (Lat,) 
ENGINED.    Racked ;  tortured.    (ji.-N,) 
ENGTNER.    Ad  engineer.     Middleton. 
ENGINOUS.    Inventive.    Jonton, 
ENGLAMED.    Slimy.     {A.-N,) 
ENGLOSED.    Painted.   Lydgate, 
ENGLUTING.    Stopping  with  clay.     Chaucer, 
ENGOUTED.     Having  black  spots  on  the  fea- 
thers.   A  hawking  term. 
ENGOWSCHEDE.    Swelled ;  ekted.    (v^...V.) 

With  «  dragone  engvw$chede 

Drcdfulle  to  ichewe. 

Morte  Artfture,  line,  MS.  f,  7S> 

ENGRAFTED.    Depraved.    S^foUs. 
ENGRAVE.     To  bury.    Spemer. 
ENGREGGE.    To  aggravate.     (A..N,) 

Thedampned  ihul  engrefrhtd  be. 
The  peyne*  moor  grevous  to  se. 

MS,  AddU,  11306,  f.  US. 
ENGRELYDE.     Interspersed. 

He  berii  «  ichelde  of  acure, 
Engreljfde  with  a  sayntour. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17*  f*  19*. 

ENGREVE.    To  hurt.     {A,^N.) 

ENGREYNED.    Powdered.     (A.-N.) 

ENGROSS.    To  thicken  ;  to  fatten. 

ENGUERE-    Formed ;  made.     (A.-N,) 

ENGYXED.    Deceived.     (A.-N.) 
A  loft^  bed  of  large  space. 
Where  iche  was  aftlrwarde  mgyn^i. 

CoweTt  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  44. 

ENGYNEFUL.    Crafty  i  cunning.    (A,'N,) 
ENGYSTE.    To  constrain.     {A,'N,) 
ENHABITE.    To  use,  or  accustom^    {A.-N.) 
ENIIACHED.     Inlaid.     Skelton, 
ENHALSE.    To  embrace.     OecotL 
ENHaRPIT.     Hooked ;  edged.     Percy. 
EN  HASTED.     Hastened.     Palsgrave. 
That  many  worthi  In  knyjthood  ful  famos 
Enhatted  weren  unto  here  delh,  alias  I 

MS.  mgbyiao 
ENHAUNSE.    To  raise.    (^.-M) 
ENHERITE.    To  endow  any  one  writh  property, 

or  an  inheritance. 
ENHIEDE.    Raised; exalted.    Lydgate. 
ENHONY.    To  sweeten.    Florio. 
ENHORT.    To  exhort.     {A.-N.) 
EN  IF.     Enough.     Craven, 
ENIMITY.     Enmity.    Baret. 
ENIS.    Once.    Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  203. 
ENIXED.     Brought  forth.     (Lat.) 
ENJOINE.    To  join  in  battle, 
ENJUBARDE.     To  endanger.   State  P.  L  130. 
ENKANKERED.     Cankered.     Percy. 
ENKE-ORN.     An  ink-horn.     Lydgate. 
ENKERLY.    Eageriy ;  intently.  Enier^  applied 

to  colour  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

Thane  the  eroperour  enkertp  aikei  hym  sonne» 

What  wllle  thow,  Oawayne,  wyrke  with  thi  wapyne  ? 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  76> 


ENKINDLE.    To  kindle.    Fatffas. 
ENLACED.    Entangled.     (A.^N.) 
ENLAKE.    To  o>erflow.    Flono. 
ENLANGOURED.    Faded  with  languor. 
ENLARGISSED.     Enlarged.    Neame. 
ENLEFTE.    The  eleventh.    Heame. 
ENLEGEANCE.    Allegiance;  protection;  de* 

liverance.    Heame. 
ENLEVE.     Eleven.     Lydgate. 
ENLEVED.     Inlaid.    Maundevile. 
ENLIMN.    To  illuminate  a  book.    Pakgrave, 
ENLONGE.     Oblong.     TrevUa. 
ENLUMINE.    To  illuminate.    {A.^N.) 
ENMES.    Enemies.    Audehiy,  p.  62. 
ENMESH.    To  inclose  in  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Shak. 
ENMOISED.    Comforted ;  encouraged. 
ENMURED.    Inclosed.     Lydgate. 
ENNA.     Is  not  he  ?     Oxon. 
ENNESURE.    Game;  sport.    {A.^N.) 
ENNEWE.    To  paint;  to  put  on  the  last  and 

most  brilliant  colours. 
ENNOBLISH.    To  ennoble.    Palegrave. 
ENNOSE.    To  conceal.     (A.^N.)     Palsgrave, 

referring  to  Lydgate,  explains  it,  to  abuse. 
For  ayther  mutte  y  playnely  hire  accuse. 
Or  my  gilte  with  thii  gilte  mnote. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  134.  f.  4. 

ENOFFE.    Enough.    Chester  Plays,  ii.  11 4. 
ENOINT.    Anointed.     {A.-N.) 
ENOO.    By  and  by ;  even  now.    North, 
ENOUMBRE.    To  join  in  anything. 
ENOURNE.    To  adorn.    Lydgate. 

The  temple  of  Covetyse  je  enoume  with  rmeij 
alle  50ur  myghte  and  joure  triste  je  putt  in  thamc 
that  may  30W  na  thyng  helpe  at  nede 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  17»  f.  35. 

ENOW.    Enough,     far.  dial. 
ENOYNTED.     Anointed.    Heame 
ENO3.     Enough. 

Have  brok  hit  wel  withowt  fayle, 

I  have  kept  it  long  0*105. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  v.  48,  f.  53. 

ENPAREL.    Dress ;  apparel. 
ENPAYRE.    To  impair ;  to  injure. 
Might  na  peryi  enpayrt 
Be  ikille  ne  by  righte. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f.  1381 
ENPECHE.    To  impeach ;  to  accuse. 
ENPIGHT.    Pitched ;  settled. 
ENPITED.    Delighted  ?    SAitmer. 
ENPLEET.    To  implead.     HaO. 
ENPLEMENT.    Employment.     Skelton. 
ENPOYSONE.     Poison.     In  the   MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  cups  are  described  as  being  made, 
''  that   nane    er^oytone  sulde    goo  prevely 
therundyre." 
ENPREST.    Imprest.     Malory,  ii.  450. 
ENPRICE.    Fashion.     (A.-N.) 
ENPRIDDEDE.     Prided.     ^fS.  Line. 
ENPRISON.    To  imprison.     Gower. 
ENPROPRED.    Belonging.     {A.-N.) 
Shal  be  y-ieen  bliMes  levene 
That  ben  enpropred  unto  the  bodyn. 

MS.  Addlt.  II305,  f.  107 

ENPROWED.    Profited  of.    Skelton. 
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BNQUERAUNCE.    Inquiry.    (A.-N.) 
of  Uoddet  myitery  and  his  werking 
Make  neTer,  ipv  ehllde,  to  ferre  enfUoiMinee. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  I.  6,  f.  IM. 

ENQUESATYFFE.    Desirous  of  knowing. 
Herof  I  am  en^emtj/ffit, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  71- 

ENQUEST.    Inquiry.    {^,-N.) 
ENQUEYNTANCE.    Acquaintance.    Jleame, 
ENQUIRANCE.    Inquiry.     CKaucer. 
ENRAGE.    To  implant.     (ji-N,) 
ENRESONE.    To  reason  with.     {J.-N,) 
ENROLL.     To  fix  anything  in  one's  mind. 

Palagrave. 
EN  SAME.    The  grease  of  a  hawk.    Also,  to 

purify,  cleanse,  or  purge  a  hawk  of  glut  and 

grease. 
ENSAMPLE.    An  example.    {ji.-N.) 

A  gode  0n*ampl0  I  wyll  jou  ley, 
What  chasM  befell  hym  one  a  dey. 

KS,  MhmoU  a,  f.  50L 

ENSCONCE.    To  fortify ;  to  protect  as  with  a 
fort,  or  sconce. 

ENSEAR.    To  dry  up.    Shak. 

ENSEGGE.     A  siege.    Also  a  verb. 

And  thanne  he  went  unto  the  citee  of  Tyre,  and 
layde  tnseggt  abowte  it,  and  this  enteggt  he  iaye 
many  a  day,  and  Chare  his  otte  suffred  many  dys- 
essei.  MS.  lAtuoln  A.  L  17,  f.  4. 

ENSELED.    Sealed  up ;  kept  secret.    Enteoff- 
Unge^  AUeyn  Papers,  p.  12. 

This  buk^  ea  eald  garthen  enclosed  wel  mmUd 
paradyse  fiill  of  appellca.      MS.  Colt.  Eton,  10,  f.  1. 
ENSEMBLE.    Company.    (A.-N.) 
ENSEMB7LL.    Together.    Skeltcn. 
ENSEMLE.    To  assemble.    (A.-N.)    See  Gy 
of  Warwike,  p.  428;  etuimledf   Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  125. 
ENSENCESYNGE.     Instruction. 

Saynt  Paule  made  this  oryione  by  the  enoene^ 
tifnge  of  the  Haly  Gaste. 

MS.  UneolH  A.  i.  17.  t  177* 
ENSENSE.    To  anoint  with  insence. 
Riuenoo  the  body  no  more  so, 
Ne  do  no  wunchep  thamnto. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  7& 

ENSENT.    Advice ;  wish.    (^A.-N.) 
ENSENTE.    To  consent.    Heame. 
ENSESE.    To  take  possession. 
ENSIGNBEARER.    A  drunkard.     Grote. 
ENSILE.    To  ensile  a  hawk,  to  pass  a  thread  in 
some  way  under  the  beak  and  through  the 
eyelid,  so  as  to  hinder  the  sight. 
ENSINEMENT.    Perseverance.    Batman. 
ENSISE.     QuaUty.     Skinner. 
ENSLOMBRE.    To  enervate.    (A.^N.) 
Son,  lett  not  ydelnesse  50U  ^nWombre, 
Nor  wydneue  of  dothy*  jou  encurabre. 

MS.  Athmolt  52,  f.  85. 

ENSNARLE.    To  insnare,  or  entangle. 
ENSOINE.    Excuse.     (z^.-iNT.) 
ENSPERE.    To  ask,  or  inquire.    {A.-S.) 
ENSPIRE.    To  inspire.     (A.-N.) 
ENSTAFF.    To  put  on  a  staff.    Florio, 
ENSTATE.    To  invest.    Laurence. 
ENSTORE.    To  renew.     (la/.) 
ENSTREMENT.    An  instrument. 


ENSURE.    To  assure;  to  plight  troth.  Seethe 

Suppl.  to  Hardyng,  f.  66. 
ENSWEETEN.    To  sweeten.    See  the  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  p.  58. 
ENT.    Ended.    Heame. 
ENTAILE.  (1)  Shape.    {A.^N.) 

The  hors  of  gode  otUaUe  scball  have  a  lytdl  heed 
and  gret  rounde  eyen,  schort  eeret,  large  froote. 

MS.Ikmconut.  IMb 

(2)  Place ;  stead.     Weber. 

(3)  Sculpture  or  carving  of  any  kind.  Also,  to 
cut  or  carve ;  a  very  common  term  in  ancient 
art,  and  sometimes  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  any  kind. 

He  made  an  ymage  of  entaplo, 
Liche  to  a  worn  man  in  semblaunce. 

GoiMT,  MS.  Soc.  jtntiq.  IM.  f.  183^ 

ENTAILS.    Ends  of  land.    North. 
ENTALENTE.    To  excite.    (A.-N.) 
ENTAME.    To  tame ;  to  subdue. 

My  sone,  yf  thou  thy  oonsdenee 

Buiamid  haste  In  suche  a  wise. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc  Antig.  134.  f.  43. 

ENTECCHES.    Spots ;  stains.    (A.^N.) 

ENTECESSOURS.    Predecessors. 

Loo,  these  ben  i^.  thynges,  as  seyn  onr  ontfeeammi  t. 
That  this  trewe  loveret  togedlr  muste  susteine. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  «,  £.  ISl. 

ENTENCIOUN.    Intention.    (Lat.) 
ENTEND.    To  attend.    (A.-N) 
ENTENDAUNCE.    Attention.    (A.-N.) 
ENTENDEMENT.    Understanding.    (^..A^) 

A  tale  of  gret  tniondomont 

I  thenke  telle  for  thy  sake. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  (& 

ENTENT.    Understanding.     Weber. 

ENTENTE.  (1)  Intention.    {A.-N.) 

(2)  To  attack.    EUia,  ii.  366. 

ENTENTED.    Attended  to.     Weber. 

ENTENTIF.  Attentive.  {A,-N.) 
Whereas  she  satte  In  here  oratorie 
With  hert  ontentyf  and  with  hole  memorie. 

J^dgate,  MS.  Athmnif^  39.  f.  M. 

Nott  let  hem  here  and  understonde  ententg/ipcHa 

myne  wordes.  Sawlo-heto,  Vomtm  MS. 

ENTER.    To  enter  a  hawk,  to  commence  train- 
ing her  to  kill  game. 
ENTERCHANGEDEN.    Exchanged.    (A-N,) 
ENTERCLOSE.  A  passage  between  two  rooms 
in  a  house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the 
hall.     Oxf.  Gloit.  Areh. 
ENTERCORRE.    To  interfere.    (Lat.) 
ENTEREMENT.    Interment.    Ritton, 
ENTERLACE.    A  kind  of  verse^^entioned  by 

R.  de  Brunne,  pref.  p.  99. 
ENTERLYCHE.    Entirely.    (A.-S.) 
ENTERMEDLED.    Intermixed.    (^.-JV.)  s 

ENTERMENTYN.    To  let  in.    Pr.  Part. 
ENTERMETE.      To  interpose;  to  interrupt 
{A.'N.)   See  Malory,  ii.  45. 

Thou;  I  thcrof  have  noujt  to  done. 
My  thoujte  wol  tntirmete  him  sone. 

Mis.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  ^1. 

ENTERMEWER.    A  hawk  that  changes  thft 

colour  of  its  wings.    Simner. 
ENTERMINE.    To  destroy.    {A.-N."" 
ENTERPART.    To  share.    (i/.-M) 
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FXTERPENNED.    A  hawk  was  said  to  be  en- 
terpenned,  when  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
were  between  the  body  and  the  thighs. 
EXTERSHOCK.    To  butt  together. 
ENTERTAILLE.    Wove-work.     (/V.) 
ENTERTAIN.   Entertainment.     Warner. 
ENTERVIEN.    A  meeting.    (Fr.) 
BNTEEYNG.    An  interment 

The  tone  h«rd  that  tydjng. 
And  come  home  to  the  tnterpng. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  49. 

ENTETCHED.    Marked ;  stained.    {A.-N,) 
ENTHRONISED.    Enthroned.  KnoUet. 
ENTIERLOCURE.    Entirely.    Chr.  ViL 
ENTIRDIT.    An  interdict.     (A^-N.) 

Hath  fente  the  buJIe  of  hit  lentence. 

With  curaynge  and  with  tntirdU. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  80. 

ENTISE.    To  acquire.     Gaufoyne. 
ENTONE.    To  tone;  to  sing.    (J.-N.) 
ENTORYNGE.    An  interment. 

The  eomyn  pun  made  hit  entorpngt, 

OetUve,  MS.  Soe.  jlntiq.  134,  f.  257. 

ENTRADAS.    Rents }  revenues. 

EN7*RAILE.    To  entwine ;  to  fold.   '{Fr.) 

ENTRE.    An  entrance.    {A.'N.) 

And  tberwithalle  namid  ia  etenae* 
And  at  the  entrw  to  they  dide  wryte. 
L^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  15. 

ENTREAT.    To  write,  or  treat  of;  to  treat,  or 
use  one  well  or  ill ;  to  obtain  one's  desire ;  to 
entertain,  or  receive.    Also,  an  entreaty. 
ENTREATMENT.    Entreaty.    Jonam. 
ENTRECOMBNED.    Entertained? 

Dytportei  and  plays  and  al  inaner  gladnowe 
Among  thete  luity  folket  entereomtmed  be. 
With  swete  lovys  amcrout  and  such  lustyneace. 
Godly  rewardyi  with  gret  debonerete. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.6,  f.  161. 

ENTREDETEN.    To  handle.    Skmner. 

ENTREDITEDE.    Interdicted.    Heame. 

ENTREE.    An  entry.    {A.-N.) 

ENTREMEDLY.    Intermediately. 
So  emtretmeiUif  by  sucoeMioun 
Of  bothe  was  the  gencracioun. 

I^dgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f  .  14. 

ENTREMEES.    Dishes  served  in  between  the 

courses  at  a  feast.    (/V.) 
ENTRBMETTEN.    To  intermeddle.    {A.-N.) 
ENTRE  SSE.    Interest ;  business. 
ENTRETE.    A  plaster. 

It  lal  draweowt  the  felone  or  the  appostyme,  and 

alle  (he  fllthe,  and  hele  it  withowttene  any  entrete, 

brit  new  it  evene  and  morne.     MS.  Unc.  Med.  t.  309. 
ENTRICE.    To  render  intricate.    (Lat.) 
ENTRIES.    Places  in  thickets  where  deer  have 

recently  passed  through. 
ENTRIKE.    To  deceive;  to  entangle.    Also, 

occasionally,  to  hinder. 

Whereof  that  hee  the  world  entrikeih. 
That  many  a  man  of  him  compleyneth. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  100. 
His  mytty  speche  so  harde  ii  to  unfolde 
That  it  entryketh  rederls  that  it  see. 

MS.  IHgtiy  932,  f  .  2. 

ENTRY.  A  naiTOW  passage ;  a  lane ;  a  porch ;  a 
gate,  or  door;  an  entrance,  or  snusll  hall. 
Asr/A. 


ENTUNED.    Tuned.   {A.^N.) 
ENTUNES.    Songs ;  tunes.     (i#..M) 
ENTWITE.    To  twit ;  to  reproach. 
ENTWYN.    To  separate.   AudeUsy. 
ENTYREMENT.    An  interment.     WOer. 
ENTYRFERYNE.    To  interlace.    Pr.  Par%. 
ENTYRYD.    Interred.    Pr.Parv. 
ENUCLEATE.    To  solve.    HaU. 
ENUNIED.    United.    Beeon. 
ENUNTY.  Directly  opposite.    Ghue. 
ENUS.    Once.    Audelay,  p.  43. 
BNVENEMUS.   Venomous.    (A.-N.) 

It  wll  hele  the  bytyng  of  a  wood  hownde,  and  al 
manor  itrokys  that  byn  envefiemtw,  and  it  wU  ten 
addrus  tro  the.  MS.  Med  Antiq. 

ENVENIME.    To  poison.    (A.-N.) 
ENVIE.    To  vie;  to  contend.    (A.-N.) 
ENVIRID.    Inversed.     (A.^N.) 

Ot  the  Holy  Oost  rounde  aboute  enoMd. 

L^dgate,MS.  Soe.  AtMq.  134,  f.97 

Myne  armes  are  of  anceatrye, 

Enveryde  with  lordea.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  71. 

ENVIRON.  (1)  About ;  around.  (A.-N.) 
Alle  hire  maydenis,  atondynge  eneyroung 
Gan  even  thus  for  to  crye  loude. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  6. 
(2)  To  go  round  ;  to  surround. 

And  alle  ennertmnde  the  vale. 
And  Toyde  whenne  hym  Ukede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L  17,  f.  7ftt 
ENVIVE.    To  enliven ;  to  excite. 
ENVOLUPED.    Wrapt  up.    {A..N.) 
ENVOY.    To  send.    Lydgate. 
ENVY.    Hatred ;  ill-will.    This  is  a  common 
early  use  of  the  word.    Some  old  dramatista 
have  it  in  the  sense,  to  emulate. 
There  he  had  gtete  chy valry. 
He  slewe  hys  enemys  with  grete  ensy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  79. 

ENVYNED.    Stored  with  wine.    (A.-N.) 
ENYYNTYSCHEN.    To  attenuate.    Pr.Parv. 
ENY3N.    Eyes.    Lydgate. 
EODE.    Went.     North.  ' 

In  that  tyroe  ase  ore  Loverd  eode  aboute^ 
Ane  blinde  man  to  him  men  broujte. 

MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  1. 

EORNETH.    Runneth.    (A.-S.) 

EORTHLICHE.    Earthly.    {A.^S.) 

EOW.    Yes.     Var.diaL 

EOWER.    Your.    Salop. 

EPETITE.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

EPUESIAN.   A  jovial  companion.  A  cant  term, 

used  by  Shakespeare. 
EPICEDE.    A  funeral  song.     (Lat.) 
EPISTOLE R.    The  priest  at  mass  who  chantcth 

the  epistle.    {A.'N.) 
EPS.    The  asp  tree.    Kent. 
EQUAL.    Just ;  impartial.    Mofsinger. 
EQUATE.    To  make  equal.    PaUgrave. 
EQUELD.     Equalled.    Lydgate. 
EQUIPENDY.    A  plumb.Iine ;  a  perpendicular 

or  straight  line. 
EQUIPOLENCE.    An  equivalent    (^.-A'.) 
EQUIPOLENTE.    Equivalent. 

For  in  retpyte  of  tyme  eTyrman. 
They  ben  notkyng  e^idpeUnte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  IL  33,  f.  21. 
22 
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EQUIPOLLE.  To  be  equal.   {A^N,) 

ER.   Your ;  or ;  are ;  before ;  before  that ;  be ; 

former ;  early.    Arch,  and  Prov. 
ERAN.  An  errand,  or  message.  AivrM.  Chaucer 

has  eraundet  Du.  134. 
ERAYNE.  A  spider.  Nominal. 
ERBER.  (1)  Same  as  arber,  q.  v.    This  is  also  a 
field,  pasture,  garden,  or  an  herbary  for  fur- 
nishing domestic  medicines. 
In  wn  «rber«  be«yde  hur  lulle. 
That  feyre  and  grene  can  ipryng  and  aprede. 

MS,  QuUab,  Vf.  il.  36,  f.  48. 
He  led  hym  to  a  fayre  erber. 
The  jatia  were  of  den  crittalle. 

MS  Cantab,  Ff.r,  4a,  t.m. 

(2)  The  conduit  leading  to  the  stomach.  An  old 

hunting  term. 
ERBES.   Heibs.   Oower, 
ERBOLAT.  A  confection  made  of  sereral  herbs, 

eggs.  &c. 
ERBOWLE.  A  dish  composed  chiefly  of  bullace 

and  honey. 
ERCHDEKENES.  Archdeacons.  (A,'N.) 
ERCHEBYSSCHOPES.  ArchbUhops. 
ERCHEVESQE.    An  archbishop.   (A.-N,) 
Erics  and  0rehtv0*q9it  and  other  y-nowc. 

Mort0  Arthur*,  MS.  Unc  f.  8S. 

ERCLE.  A  blister.  Salop. 
ERD.  The  earth.   North. 

We  wolde  hit  undlrfonge  ful  fayn. 

If  we  mljt  hare  oure  erd  ajayn. 

Curtor  MuHdi,  MS.  CM.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  1S4. 
ERDE.  To  dwell;  to  inhabit.   (A.-S.) 
ERDEZ.    Lands.   Gawayne. 
ERDON.  An  errand.   Coo.  Mytt. 
ERD-SHREW.  A  shrew.mouse.    TopttU, 
ERDYLY.  Earthly.  Ritwn. 
ERDYN.    Earthen.    (^.-5.) 
ERE.  (1)  To  plough.   {A.^N.) 

(2)  Before ;  previously. 

A  kynge  and  a  man  childe  conceyTed  at  her  ere. 

MS.  Cott.  QUig.  A.  ii.  f.  110. 

(3)  An  ear.  (A.-S.) 

For  whanue  the  echlpmen  ley  an  ere 
Unto  the  voycc  in  here  avis. 
They  wene  It  be  a  paradit. 

Geu^er,  MS,  Soe,  jirUiq.  134,  f.  41. 

EREABLE.  Arable.  Huloei. 

ERE-LAPPE.  The  lower  part  of  the  ear.  (i^.-5.'. 

See  MS.  Line.  f.  304. 
ERELLE.  AnearL  (A.-S.) 
EREMITE.  A  hermit.  Lydgate. 
EREN.  Ears.  (A.-S.) 
ERENYE.  Sand.  Pr.  Pmv. 
EREOS.  Love.   Chaucer. 
ERE-ROWNERYS.  Secret  whisperers.  (A.-S.) 
It  it  goode  that  erevry  lorde  of  the  comuntes  that 

he  be  not  lad  bl  folis,  non  bt  noon  othir  era-raumer^s, 
Wimbeiton'M  Sermon,  1988,  MS  Uatton  57,  p.  11. 

ERGE.  To  tease,  or  vex.    fFett. 
ERGOS.   Same  as  Argow,  q.  ▼. 
ERIE.   To  honour ;  to  revere.   {A.'S.) 
ERIEN.  To  plough.   {A.'S.) 

We  ttUe  na  lande,  ne  e»v«#,  ne  Mwet,  ne  joket 
nother  ox  ne  hone  In  plughe  ne  in  carte,  ne  nctt 
caste  we  nane  in  the  see  for  to  take  fyache. 

M8.UHeolnA.l.\7,t.38. 

BRIGE.  Straw,  or  Stubble.  Line. 
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ERINDE.  An  errand,  or  message. 
ERINGOES.    Were  formerly  considered  jnoTOb 

catives.    See  the  Citye  Match,  1639.  p.  47 

Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 
ERKE.  Weary;  sick.  {A.-S.) 
ERLICHE.  Early.    Gower. 
ERLOND.   Ireland.   Pr.Parv. 
ERME.  To  grieve;  to  lament.    {AS.) 
ERMIN.  Amenian.   Chaucer, 
ERMYTE.(l)  Poverty;  misery.   (A.S.) 
(2)  A  hermit.  Prompt.  Part. 
ERN.  (1)  An  eagle.  North. 

Prom  ut  he  lep  leleouth  lijt. 
Was  never  «m  so  ftesshe  to  fli^t. 
CurtorMundi,  MS.  CM.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  l«a 

2^  An  urn.  Rob.  Glouc. 
3)  To  glean.   Kennett. 
ERNDE.  An  errand.   (AS.) 
ERNE.  (1)  To  run  ;  to  flow.   {A.^S.) 
(2)  To  yearn ;  to  desire.  Riteon. 
ERNEMORWE.  Early  in  the  morning. 
ERNEN.  To  earn;  to  take.    Weber. 
ERNEND.  Running.   {A.-S.) 
ERNES.    The  loose  scattered  ears  of  com  left 

on  the  ground.  Kennett. 
ERNEST.    Zeal ;  studious  pursuit  of  anythinr 

{A.S) 
ERNESTFUL.  Serious ;  zealous.  (A.'S.) 
ERNESTONE.  The  aetites.  Harrison,  p.  239. 
ERNFULL.  Sad;  lamentable.  Sueaex. 
ERNUTE.   An  earth-nut.  Elyot. 
EROR.  Former.  Heame. 
EROUST.  First.  (^.-5.) 
ERRABLS.  Arable.   Arch.  zL  216. 
ERRANDE.  Wandering.  (A.'N.) 
Evyr  he  rode  forthe  si  i  aw  its, 
Tyll  he  come  to  Mombrant. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  SB.  f.  llti 

ERRA-PATER.  An  eminent  Jewish  astrolt 
at  least,  so  say  some  of  the  old  almai 
The  name  was  sometimes  used  for  an  al- 
manac.   Lilly  was  also  so  called  by  Butler. 
ERRATES.    Faults.   HaO. 
ERRATIKB.  Wandering.  (A.-N.) 
ERRAUNT.   Strolling.   {A.-N.) 
ERRE.  A  sore ;  a  pock-mark. 

The  erres  of  hys  wowndes  sal  fpekc 
Agayne  the,  and  of  the  ask  wreke. 

HampaU,  MS,  Bowat,  p.  lit. 
Stankc  and  roten  mine  errm  ere  lu. 

MS.  Cott.  VtMpaa.  D.  vU.  f.18. 
ERRESDEKEN.    An  archdeacon. 
ERRIN.  Urine.  Dewm. 
ERRISH.  Wheat  stubble.  Kent. 
ERRIWIGGLE.  An  ear-wig.  Eaet. 
ERROUR.  Course ;  running.  (A.-N.) 
ERRYD.  Wandered.  Lydgate, 
ERS.   The  fundament.   {A.-S.) 
ERSDEKNE.  An  archdeacon.   (A.S.) 
ERSH.   Stubble.  Kent. 
ERSMERT.     Culerage.     See  an  early  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
ERST,    first ;  formerly.     {A.S)    At  ertt,  at 
first,  for  the  first  time. 

Than  non  artt  he  drew  his  hatt 
Into  the  benke  ende, 

MS.  Cantab,  Pf.  t.  48,  f.  511 
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ERSWORT.    The  herb  moo>e.«u:  See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Slotne  5, 1 8. 
ERTAGE.  Heritage.  Heame. 
ERTE.  (l)Art.  Someraet. 

Jhctu  Crbt0,  have  mercy  mm  mt, 
AU  thou  crto  kyoge  of  magwU. 

MS,  LUuoln  A.  1.  I7t  t  SIS. 
(2)  To  urge ;  to  compeL 
ERTHEDOUNE.   An  earthquake.   (^^.-S.) 

Wheime  thif  tattament  was  in  wrytynga  blfora 
Alexander,  aodeynly  thar  oome  a  thonncre  and  a 
lerennynge,  and  ane  trthedomn*  rljta  a  hedoua,  lo 
that  alle  Bahf  loyne  qwoke  therwith. 

MS.  Ltmeolm  A.  L  17.  f.  48. 

ERTHE-GALLE.  The  herb  centanry. 

ERTHELES.  Without  earth.   {J.JS.) 

ERTHEMOVINGE.  An  earthquake.   (^.-5.) 

jSRTHEN.  Pienoualy.  {J.-S,) 

ERTHESMOK.    Ftumu  terrm,  the  name  of  a 
plant  giTen  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 

ERTHGRINE.  An  earthquake.  (^..5.) 

ERTHGRYTHE.  An  earthquake.  (^..&) 

ERTHING.  Burial.  North. 

He  had  hU  eldnioder  maideB.hadet 
And  at  hla  erCMnp  alle  lade.  -^ 

MS.  Con.  Vetpat.  A.  iil.  f.  8. 

ERTHSTANE.  The  hearthstone.  (^..5.) 
ERTINE.  To  irritate;  to  provoke. 
ERTOU.  Art  thou?  {A.-S.) 
ERVE.  An  inheritance.  (J.-S.) 

Hit  werketh  wonderllche. 

And  erMvgiveth  likerlieh. 

MS.  Hart.  73».  ap.  Cat.  ill.  835, 
ERY.  Every.    Var.diaL 
ERYDAY.  Everyday.  Pr.  Pan. 
ERYE?  The  earth.  Pr.Parv. 
ERYN.  Iron.    Lydgate. 

Y  Mf  he  hym  ben  upp  on  hyi  krowne. 
Brynnyng  cfyn  that  bare  hym  downe. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  r.  10. 
ERYNDE.  An  errand.  MUion. 
ERYS.  Ears.  Sometimes,  years. 

Wode  has  «vy*,  fylde  has  si5t» 

Were  the  fonter  here  now  right 

Thy  wordis  shuld  like  the  ille. 

MS.  Camab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  40. 
ERYSCHEMEN.  Irishmen. 
ERYTACHE.   Heritage.  Arch.  xxii.  369. 
ERYYNE  ?  Earthen.  Pr.  Part. 
ERZELL.   Herself.  Somertet. 
ESBATEMENT.    A  pliy,  or  pastime.    (^.-M) 
ESCAPE.    A  transgression.    Shak.    Explained 
by  Blount,  "  a  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  lawM  restraint." 
ESCHAR.  A  newt.  North. 
ESCHAU7E.    To  make  hot.    (A.-N) 
ESCHAUNGE.  Exchange.  (J.^N) 
ESCHE.  Anash-tree.  Pr.Parv. 
ESCHEKERE.  Chess.  Also,  the  exchequer. 
ESCHELE.   Troop;  company.  (J..N.) 
ESCHEN.   Made  of  ash.  Salop. 
ESCHETES.  Escheats.  (A.-N) 
ESCHE  WE.  To  stir ;  to  move ;  to  go. 

The  kyng  chaongcs  his  fote, 

Etehewe*  a  lyttille. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  85. 

ESCIirVE.   To  eschew;  to  shun.   {A.^N) 


And  In  thy  lawe  so  daspendet 
That  vayna  glorye  y  sehalle  swAIm. 

GoMw,  jr&  Soe.  JnUq,  134.  i.  Ml, 

ESCHTE.   Asked.  {A.^S.) 
ESCLAUNDER.  Slander ;  reproach. 

No  worschlp  may  ha  to  hymselfe  oooqiMra^ 
But  greta  ssotaMndfr  unto  hym  and  her. 

fftaHcw.  MS,  CSmted.  Wt.  i.  0,  f.  80. 

ESCORCHES.    Animals  that  wen  flayed.   An 

old  hunting  term. 
ESCOTED.  Paid;  supported.  Shak. 
ESCRIED.  Observed;  descried. 
ESCRITE.  A  writing.  {A.'N.) 
ESCUAGE.    Service.   {A.-N.) 
ESCULPED.    Sculptured.  HaXL 
ESE.  (1)  Ease ;  pleasure ;  to  acoommodit» ;  to 

be  pleased.  {A.'N.) 
(2)  Bait  for  fishes.  NominaleMS. 
ESEMENT.   ReUef.    Chaucer. 
ESENDROPPERS.    Eavesdroppers.     See  iho 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
ESH.(1}  Stubble;  aftermath.  Surrey, 
(2)  To  ask.  Also,  an  ash  tree.  North. 
ESHIN.  A  pail.  North. 
ESHINTLE.  ApailfuL   Cheeh. 
ESHORNE.   Cut  in  two.   {A.^S.) 

Why  hast  thou  this  sak  thus  «9hmmt. 
Now  Is  It  spylt  and  thou  hast  It  lomf^ 

jr&LaMf.41iK  f.47. 

ESHUK.    A  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon- 

horse's  traces,  in  the  form  of  an  S.   Wett. 
ESIE.  Ctentle ;  light.  Chaucer. 
ESIUCH.  Gently.   Chaucer. 
ESK.   A  newt ;  a  lizard.  North. 
ESKING.  Thepentice.  Lmc. 
ESKIP.  To  equip,  as  with  men,  &c 
ESKRIE.  Aery.  Hatt. 
ESLE.  To  ask.  Heame. 
ESLOYNE..  To  remove,  ^emer. 
ESMAYE.  To  astonish.   (^.-M) 

This  womman  woche  com  so  ctmayed. 

Ansueryd  with  Aille  soflte  spcche. 

ir&GMiMS.F£1.6.f.7. 
And  thus  wexe  I  wltUnne  wroth. 
That  otttwarde  I  am  alle  aflnrayed. 
And  so  dcstcmprid  and  ummytd. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134*  f.84. 

ESP.  The  asp  tree.  North. 

Tak  the  barke  of  the  tap,  and  the  rote  of  walvort. 
of  ayther  i-like  mykel.  and  stampe  thane  wele,  and 
do  it  in  a  clene  vessel.       Med.  Ree.  MS.  Bright,  f.  14. 

ESPECCION.  Especial.  {A.-N) 
ESPECE.   A  small  portion.   Cojeton. 
ESPERANCE.  Hope ;  expectation.  (A.»N.) 
ESPEYRE.  Expectation.  (^.-M> 

To  putten  Rome  in  Aille  etfeprot 

That  Moris  was  apparaunt  eyre. 

Gewer,MS.  Soe.  ArUtq.  134,/.  71. 

Thus  stante  envye  In  good  eepepre. 

To  ben  himselfe  the  derells  eyre.  MS.  Ibid.  f.OS. 
ESPIAILLE.  Spying ;  private  watching.  (A.-N.) 
ESPIAL.  A  spy.    Cfower. 
ESPICE.    To  look ;  to  observe. 
ESPICERIE.  Spices.   (A.-N) 
ESPIB    An  overlooker.  HaU. 
ESPIN.  The  asp  tree.  North. 
ESPIRITUELL.  Spiritual ;  heavenly.    (^--N.) 
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ESPLOIT.    Advantage.      (J.^N.) 

The  seyle  goth  uppe  and  forth  they  stnufte. 
But  none  eipM<  therof  they  caujte. 

GoiMT.  Jf  &  Soe.  ilnliff.  134,  f.  151. 

ESPOIRE.    Hope.     Chaucer. 

ESPOUSE.     Spouse;  wife.    HaU. 

ESPRED.     Spread.    Sidney, 

ESPRINGOLD.  An  engine  used  for  throwing 
large  stones  in  sieges.    {A.'N.) 

ESPRYSED.    Taken.    (^.-iV:) 

ESQUAYMOUS.    Equal  (?). 

That  many  one  are  ao  daungeroua. 
And  oute  of  mesure  ««Q«MijrfNo«M. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.48. 

ESQUIP.    Same  as  Eak^,  q.  ▼. 

ESQUIRE.  An  esquire  of  the  hody,  an  attendant 
upon  a  knight  who  carried  his  helmet,  spear, 
and  shield. 

ESS.  Ashes,  or  a  place  under  the  grate  to  re- 
ceive them  in.     North, 

ESSAY.     Same  as  Auay^  q.  ▼. 

ESSE.  (I)  To  ask.    Heame. 

(2)  Ease.    Ritton. 

(3)  Is.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  yii.  f.  2. 
ESSES.  (1)  The  collar  of  SS,  or  esses,  worn  by 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

(2)  Large  worms.    Kent. 
ESSEW.    Issue.    Bale, 
ESSEX.LION.    A  calf.     Groee. 
ESSEX-STILE.    A  ditch.     Grote, 
ESSHEKED.    Asked.    Heame, 
ESSHET.    Asked.    Heame. 
ESSHOLE.    An  ash-bin.    North, 
ESSOINS.    An  excuse.    {A.-N) 

But  fit  for  ttrengthe  of  matzimonye. 
He  myfttt  make  none  Mm^na, 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  M. 

ESSTE.    Asked.     Heame, 

ESSYSE.     Habit ;  custom.    R.  de  Bmtme, 

EST.  (1)  Eatest.    Heame. 

(2^  Host.     Weber, 

(3)  Love ;  munificence.    {A.-S.) 

They  wroght  hym  mekylle  woo. 
At  y  yow  aay,  be  Ooddyt  (wf. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38*  f.  80. 

ESTABLIE.    A  guard.     {A.'N.) 
ESTAFET.    A  footman.    {Span.) 
ESTALLED.    InstaUed.     (A.-N.) 
She  was  translated  eternally  to  dwelle 
Amonge  iterret,  where  that  she  Is  ettnlleit. 

MS.DigbtfiaO. 
ESTANDART.    A  standard.    HaU. 
ESTASION.    A  shop,  or  stall.    ( A.-N.) 
ESTATE.    State ;  condition ;  a  wealthy  person ; 
administration  of  government;  an  obeisance. 
ESTATELICH.  SUtely.  Chaucer.  Lydgatehas 

eitatfy,  Minor  Poems,  p.  4. 
ESTATUTE.    A  statute.     ffaO. 
ESTCHEKER.    A  chess-board. 

And  alle  be  hit  that  In  that  place  square 
Of  the  Uatet,  I  mene  the  eatehelnr. 

OeeUve,  MS,  Soe,  jtntig,  194.  f.  S63. 

ESTEAD.    Instead.    North. 
ESTELLACIOUN.    Astrology.    (A.-N.) 
ESTFRE.     Sute.     Heame, 
ESTERNE.    From  A-N.  eetre  T 


■     And  fjrl  hyt  at  an  eateme, 

Tliat  a  prest  shul  none  outher  werae. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.C7 

ESTIMATE.    Estimation ;  value. 

ESTITE.    As  welL    North. 

ESTOC.    A  small  stabbing  sword. 

ESTOPPED.    Stopped.     HaU, 

ESTRADIOTS.    French  dragoons. 

ESTRAINGER.    A  stranger.    (Fr.) 

ESTRE.  (1)  State ;  condition.     {A.^N.) 
What  schal  I  telle  unto  SiWeatre, 
Or  of  jour  name  or  of  jour  utre  f 

Gau>er,MS.Bodt.2»i, 

(2)  A  circumstance.    (A.'N.) 

(3)  Court ;  street ;  town.    (A.'N.) 

8o  long  he  laved  In  that  9$tre, 

That  for  hys  name  he  hyjt  Tuncestre. 

MS,  Hart.  I7D1,  f.  79, 

ESTRES.  The  inward  parts  of  a  building;  cham- 
bers ;  walks ;  passages  in  a  garden.   {A.-N.^ 
See  WilL  and  Werw.  p.  64. 
ESTHETE.    A  street. 

Towarde  this  vice  of  whiche  we  trete. 
There  ben  jit  tweye  of  thilke  ettreee. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  jinHq.  134.  f.  47- 

ESTRICH-BOARDS.  Deal-boards  exported 
from  the  Eastern  countries,  [Austria  ?] 

ESTRICHE.    Reserved;  haughty.     (A.^N.) 

ESTRICH-FALCON.  A  species  of  large  falcon, 
mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Guy 
of  Warwick.  Shakespeare  seems  to  allude  to 
this  bird  in  Ant.  andCleop.  iii.  11,  eetridge, 

ESTRIDGE.    An  ostrich.    Maeemger. 

ESTROITS.    Narrow  cloths.  (/V.) 

ESTUF.    Stuff;  household  goods.   Hatt, 

ESTUIFE.  A  pocket-case,  (fr.) 

ESUE.    To  escape.  {A.^N.) 

ESY.    Soft.    Prongtt.  Pam. 

ESYNE.    Stercoro.    Pr.Pam. 

ET.  (1)  Eat ;  even.    Heame. 

(2)  At;  to;  that.    North. 

ETAYNE.    A  giant.    (A.-S.) 

Py,  he  said,  thou  fnule  I  thou  etapn*l 
Alle  my  knyghtes  thou  garte  be  slayne. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  t.  17.  f.  188. 

ETCH.  (1)  Stubble.    Tuster. 

( 2)  To  eke  out ;  to  augment.  KerU. 

ETE.    Eat.    Somerset. 

The  icheperde  ete  title  that  he  swatter 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 

ETERMYNABLE.    Interminable. 

ETERNAL.    Infernal ;  damned.    East. 

ETERNE.    Everlasting.    {Lat.) 

Now  be  welle  ware  that  thou  have  not  roisdrawe 
Hire  tendlr  jougthe  tto  Ood  that  U  eteme, 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.6. 

ETEYED.    Tied ;  gartered.    Chaucer. 

ETH.    Earth.  Also,  a  hearth.    West. 

ETHE.  (1)  Easy;  easily.    {A.-S.)    Sec  Morr's 

Supplycacyon  of  Soulys,  f.  12. 
(2)  To  ask.    Gawayne. 
ETHEN.   Hence.   {A.-S.) 
ETHER.  (1)  An  adder.   North. 

(2)  The  air  or  sky.   Nominate. 

(3)  To  bind  hedges  with  flexible  rods  called 
ethers,  or  etherings.   Also,  a  hedge.   (A.-S.) 

(4)  Either;  each.  .U.-&) 
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ETHSCHAPE.    To  escape.    Hati^le. 
ETHSTE.    Asked.    Heame. 
ETHYNDEL.    Half  a  bushel    Pr.  Pan. 
ETON.    Eat,  pL    (A.'S,) 
ETOW.    In  two.    NortfL 
ETRAATH.    Truly ;  in  truth.     Craven. 
STRIDE.    Tried.    Hiffgnu, 
ETTER.     Same  as  Jiter,  q.  ▼. 
ETTETHE.    The  eighteenth.    Heame. 
ETTICK.    Hectic    {Fr.)    £ttiek  fever,  vi  old 

phrase  for  the  ague. 
ETTIN.    Same  us  Etayne,  q.  ▼.    **  An  eten  in 

ich  a  fight/'  SirTristrem,  p.  178. 
ETTLE.  (1)  A  netUe.     Wett 

(2)  To  dcAl  out  sparingly.     North, 

(3)  To  prepare ;  to  set  in  order ;  to  intend ;  to 
try ;  to  attempt ;  to  contrive ;  to  earn ;  to  de- 
sign ;  to  linger,  or  delay.  North,  "  Ettelles 
to  bee  overlyng/'  i.  e.  designs  to  be  conqueror, 
MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  58. 

ETTLEMENT.    Intention.     North, 

ETTLINGS.    Earnings ;  wages.     North. 

ETTWEE.  A  sheath,  or  case,  for  holding  small 
instruments.     {Fr,) 

ETTYS.    Eats.     North. 

That  et  to  saye,  that  ettift  me.  jitt  huogret  thaym, 
and  thay  that  drynkes  roe.  jit  thrbtis  thaym. 

MS,  Lineoln  A.  1.  17*  t.  193. 

ETYK,    A  fever.    Lydgate. 

EUBIDES.    The  Hebrides.    Drayton. 

EUGHT.     Owed.     North, 

EUPHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  speaking 
and  writing  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Lilly,  who  set  the  fashion 
in  works  entitled,  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit,  and  Euphues  and  hie  England,  which 
are  replete  with  absurd  jargon  and  bombast. 
These  books  were  completely  the  fashion  for 
the  time,  and  their  immortality  vainly  pre- 
dicted by  the  author's  contemporaries. 

SURE.     Use ;  custom ;  ure.     Malory,  ii.  25. 

EUROSE.    Rose  water.    {A,'N,) 

EUTRIR.    To  pour  out.    Devon. 

EV.     Have.    North, 

EVANGELETT-VATS.  Cheese-vats,  so  called 
from  being  charged  with  the  images  of  the 
saints  which  were  to  be  imprinted  on  the 
cheeses.   Suffolk, 

EVANGILES.    The  Gospels.    {A-N.) 

EVANS.  A  she -cat,  said  to  be  so  called  from  a 
witch  of  that  name. 

EVAT.    A  newt.   Somereet. 

EVE.  (1)  To  become  damp.    Weet. 

(2>  A  hen-roost.    Somereet. 

EYECK.    A  goat.    (Lai,) 

EVELING.  The  evening.    Devon. 

EVELLES.   Without  evil.    (A,^S,) 

EVEL0N6.  Oblong.  Wrongly  printed  eneAm^ 
in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  46. 

EVEMEN.     Evening.    Dorset. 

EVEN.  (1)  To  compare.     West. 

(2)  Equal ;  to  equal,  or  make  equal. 

Tha  multitude  of  the  Perdcnesf  quod  he,  may 
nojte  be  tvend  to  the  mvltitttde  of  the  Grckes,  for 
•ewrly  ve  are  ma  than  thay. 

MS,  L<iM0li»  A.i.l7tf.]9. 


EVEN-AND-ODD.  A  game  played  by  tossing 
up  coins.  See  Cleavdand's  Poems,  1660,  p. 
142  ;  Florio,  p.  358. 

EVEN-CRISTEN.  A  feUow-Chiistian,  or  neigh- 
hour.    See  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

In  the  whUke  ct  forbodeoe  us  alle  manere  of 
letynget,  false  contperecye  and  false  tweryng, 
where  thurghe  oure  «Mne-CHjrin>«  may  leie  tbayre 
cateile.  MS,  Uncoin  A.  i.  17,  f.  SIV 

EVEN-DOWN.  Downright.  North.  Perhaps 
connected  with  evenden,  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

EVENE.  (I)  Evenly;  equally.    (A.^S,) 

(2)  An  ear  of  com.    Med. 

EVENE-FORTH.    EquaUy.     (^.-5.) 

EVENELICHE.    Evenly ;  equaUy.   {A.'S.) 

EVENES.    Equity.    Lydgate. 

EVEN-FLAVOURED.  Unmixed;  unvaried  i 
uniform.    Suffolk, 

EVEN-FORWARD.  Directly  forward ;  in  con- 
tinued succession.    North. 

EVENHEDE.    Equality ;  equity.     {A,-S,) 

EVENINE.    Equitable.    (^.-5.) 

EVENINGS.  The  delivery  at  evening  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  grass  or  com  to  a  customary 
tenant.    Kennett. 

EVENLESTEN.    The  herb  mercuiy 

EVENUGHT.    Twilight. 

Anooe  eche  Udt  me  go  awey. 
And  tey  it  ii  ferr  in  the  nyght. 
And  I  swere  it  ie  menlight. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  1.  0,  f.  66. 

EVENLIKE.   Equal ;  equally.     (A.-S.) 
EVENLINESS.    Equality.    Fairfajf. 
EVENOLDE.   Of  the  same  age.    (^.-5.) 
EVENSONGE.    Vespers.    (A.-S.) 
EVENTOUR.    Adventure.    Weber. 
EVEN-WHILE.    Even-time,     W.  Werw. 
EVENYNG.    Equal;  just.     (A,'S.) 
EVER.  (1)  However.    Heame. 

(2)  At  any  time.    far.  diaL 

(3)  Always.  (A.-S.)  Ever  in  on,  continually  io 
the  same  manner.  Ever  so  long,  a  great  while. 

(4)  Rye-grass.    Devon. 

(5)  An  opening  stile.    Glouc. 
EVER-AMONG.     See  Amonge. 
EVER-EITHER.    Both.     Wieklife. 
EVEREMAR.    Evermore.    (A.'S:) 
EVERFERNE.    WaU  fem.     Gerard. 
EVERICH.    Each  one ;  every  one.     (^.-&) 
EVERIDEL.    Every  part.    {A,-S,) 
EVERLASTING.  (1)  American  cudweed. 

(2)  A  kind  of  strong  stuff  formerly  much  worm 

by  sergeants. 
EVERNE.   Ever;  however.    Heame. 
EVERROSE.    Rose  water.   (A.-N) 
EVERUCHDEL.    Every  part    (^.-5.) 
EVERY.  (1)  A  species  of  grass.    West. 
(2)  Every  each,  every  other,  altemate ;  every 
foot  anon,  every  Uke,  every  now  and  then ; 
every  whips  while,  now  and  then ;  every  whip 
and  again,  ever  and  anon ;  every  yearns  land, 
land  which  vrill  bear  crops  every  year. 

EVERYCHONE.    Everyone.    {a\s,) 
The  chylde  turnyd  hym  abowte  wyth  woundes  redd, 
And  bletsyd  the  pepuU  evenfchont, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft,  U,  SB,  f.  •/. 
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EVESE.   The  eaves  of  A  house.    (jt.S.) 

EVESED.     Afraid.    Z^<^a/«. 

EVESINGE.    Eaves.    Huloet. 

EVESTERRB.    Evening  star.    Pr,  Pan. 

EVET.  A  newt.  West.  See  Huloet,  1552; 
Kyng  Aliaaunder,  6126. 

EVICTED.    Dispossessed.    {Lai.) 

EVID.    Heavied ;  made  heavy. 

EVIL.  (1)  A  halter.    Grote. 

(2)  A  fork,  as  a  hay-fork,  &c    Wut. 

EVIL-EYE.  An  eye  whidi  charms.  Supersti- 
tious people  suppose  that  the  first  morning 
glance  of  him  who  has  an  evil  eye  is  certain 
destruction  to  man  or  heast,  if  not  immediate, 
at  least  eventually. 

EVITE.   To  avoid.    {Lai.) 

EVORYE.    Ivory.     Weber. 

EVOUR.    Ivory.    Lyd{fate. 

And  the  jatei  of  the  palice  wueof  Moiir,  wonder 
whitt,  and  the  beades  of  theme  and  the  lefgca  of 
ebene.  MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17.  f.  S8. 

EVYL.  A  disease ;  a  fit  of  madness ;  to  £idl  ill, 
or  sick. 

Sooe  aftyrwerd  she  tnyld. 

And  deyd  suimer  tlian  the  wylde. 

MS,  Harl,  1701.  f.  O. 

EVYIiY.    Heavily ;  sorrowfully. 
EVYN.    Evening.    Gower. 
EVYN-LY3THUS.    Twilight.    (ji.-S.) 
EW.    Yew.    {A.'S.)    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  7. 
EWA6E.    Somekind  of  stone,  or  amulet.    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  29. 
EWARE.    A  water-bearer.    Pr.  Pan, 
EWE.   Owed.   Si^foik. 
EWE-GOWAN.    The  common  daisy.    North. 
EWER.    An  udder.    North. 
E  WERY.   The  place  where  the  ewers  for  wash- 
ing the  hands  before  and  after  meals  vrere 
kept.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  4. 
EWFRAS.    A  herb.    Arch.  xzz.  377. 
EWGH.    A  yew.    West. 

Nat  to  it  ft  drftwing-roome,  whoae  floor  b  chee- 
quered  like  m  chesse^boerd,  with  box  and  eivfft  pan- 
neDs  of  about  six  inchca  iquare. 

Jubren^t  Wltu,  Jbyal  Soe.  M8.  p.  968. 
EWN.    An  oven.    North. 
E-WONNE.    Won.    (^.-5.) 

In  loTcs  art  men  mutt  dcype  wade. 
Or  that  ye  be  oooqueryd  uid  eieoime. 

M8,  9Ut:fkM  Mb 

EWTE.  (1)  To  pour  water.  Sxmoor. 
(2)  A  newt    MaimdevUe. 
EWYNS.    Hewings.    Arch.  z.  93. 
BX.  (1)  An  axle,  or  axis.     Weei. 
(2)  To  ask.     Olouc.  and  Devon. 
EXAKERLY.    ExacUy.     Var.dUd. 
EXALTATE.    Exalted.    {Lai.) 

Every  man  wUneth  to  be  eiattiett, 
Thottje  he  be  gret,  fit  hcyer  wolde  he  goo. 

Oeclme,  MS.  Soe.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  SBl. 

EXALTATION.  A  planet  was  said  to  be  in  its 
exaltation,  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its 
strongest  influence. 

EXAMETRON.    An  hexameter  verse. 

EXAMPLER.    A  sampler.    Pabgrave. 

EXAN.    The  herb  crosswort.     Gerard, 


EXBURSE.   To  disburse,  or  discharge. 
EXCALIBOUR.    The  name  of  King  Arthur's 

sword,  frequently  mentioned. 
EXCHEYE.    To  eschew,  or  shun.    {A.'N.) 
EXCISE.     To  impose  upon;   to  overcharge. 

Var.  tUoL 
EXCLAIM.    An  exclamation.    ShaJt. 
EXCOMMENGE.  To  excommunicate.  (A-N.) 

See  Stanihiuit,  p.  26. 
EXCOURSE.    An  expedition.    {Lot.) 
EXCREMENT.    Anything  that  grows  from  the 

human  body,  at  hur,  nills,  &c. 
EXCUSATION.    An  excuse.    {Lot.) 
Ser,  5e  miute  the  sothe  icy  me  trewly 
Withowtyn  uemmieioH  yn  eny  wyne  aleydew 

MS.  Camtab.  Ff.  i.  0,  f.  143; 

EXCUSEMENT.    An  excuse. 

So  thilke  ewiiMMMnt  was  none. 

MS.  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  f.4& 

EXCYTATE.    To  excite.    HaU. 

EXE.    An  axe.    Eagt. 

EXECUTION.    The  sacking  of  a  town.  Narea, 

EXECUTOUR.     An  executioner.    Execuiriee, 

a  female  executioner.    {A.'N,) 
EXEMPLAIRE.    Exemplary.     {J.^N.) 
EXEMPT.    Taken  away.    Shah. 
EXEN.    Oxen.    North. 
EXEQUY.    Funeral.   Sidney. 
EXERCISES.    Week-day  sermons,  so  called  by 

the  Puritans. 
EXERPED.    Drawn  out     TopaelL 
EXHALE.   To  drag  out.    Shah. 
SXHERIDATE.    To  disinherit.   It  seems  also 

to  mean,  to  hate  or  detest 
EXHIBITION.  Stipend; allowance.    The  term 

is  still  used  at  the  universities. 
EXIDEMIC.    An  epidemic    HaiL 
EXIGENT.    Exigence ;  difilculty.    Also,  a  writ 

that  lies  where  the  defendant  in  an  action 

personal  cannot  be  found. 
EXILE.    Poor ;  lean ;  endowed  with  small  re- 
venues.   {Lai.) 
EXLE.    An  axle.    IloriOyp.  67. 
EXORCISATIONS.    Exorcisms.    (^.-M) 
EXPANS-YERES.    Single  years,  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  answering  to 

them.    Chaucer. 
EXPECT.  To  suspect ;  to  conclude ;  to  suppose  ; 

to  believe ;  to  wait ;  to  tarry ;  expectation. 
EXPECTAUNT.    Waiting.    {J.-N.) 
EXPECTION.    Expectation.    **  With  so  much 

expeetion,"  The  Bride,  1640,  sig.  B.  u. 
EXPEDIENCE.     Expedition;  celerity.    ShaJt. 

Also,  an  enterprise,  or  undertaking.    Bapa* 

dienif  quidc 
EXPENDUNTUR.  In  old  works,  an  aoowmloC 

the  things  expended. 
EXPERTFULL.    Expert ;  skilful 
EXPIATE.  Expired.    Shah. 
EXPIRE.    To  exhaust,  or  wear  out 
EXPLATB.    To  explain,  or  unfold.    JoaaiMV 

viii.  431.    Perhaps  a  form  of  expleiie,  or  ejr- 

ploii,  q.  V.    We  have  expUiten  in  A  Prophesie 

of  Cadwallader,  1604. 
EXPLEITE.    To  perform ;  to  finish ;  to  oons- 

plete ;  to  assist    {A.'N.) 
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This  werk  UMpUffU  that  ye  nat  refute, 
Butmaketh  Clyo  for  to  ben  my  muse 

Jf&XNffySSS,  f.  1. 
So  lete  thy  grace  to  me  diuende  adoun. 
My  rude  tonge  to  expUt*  aad  ipede. 

Ma.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  S. 

EXPLOIT.     To  perform.    Holinshed,  Chron. 

Ireland,  p.  148.    Also,  to  apply  one's  self  to 

anything.    Paltffrave. 
EXPOSTULATE.    To  inquire.     Shai. 
EXPOSTURE.    Exposure.     ShaJt. 
KXPOUNEN.  To  expound ;  to  explain.  (jt.'N.) 
EXPULSE.    To  expel,  or  drive  out.     (LaL) 
LXPURGE.    To  purge,  or  cleanse  out. 
LXQUIRE.    To  inquire.     Chapman, 
KXSLFFLICATB.    Contemptible.    {LaL) 
KXTABLE.    Acceptable.    State  Papers,  L  815. 
EXTEND.    To  value  the  property  of  any  one 

who  has  forfeited  his  bond ;  to  appraise  s  to 

seize.    A  law  term. 
EXTENDOUR.    A  surveyor ;  one  who  extends 

property. 
EXTENT.    A  valuation,  or  seizure.    Hence,  a 

violent  attack. 
EXTERMINION.    Extermination.     See  Hall, 

Henry  VIL  f.  23. 
EXTERN.    External ;  outward.    Naret. 
EXTIRP.    To  extirpate.    {Lat.) 
EXTRAUGHT.    Extracted.    HaU, 
EXTRAVAGANT.     Wandering.    Shai. 
EXTRE.    An  axletree.    Boat, 

The  firmament  and  also  every  ipere, 
The  golden  t*tr«  and  the  Metre*  leven. 

l^dgatt,  M8.  jAhmotem,  f.  33. 

EXTREAT.    Extraction.    {Fr.) 
EXTRESS.    To  draw  out    (Lat.) 
EXTRUCTION.    Destruction.   Heywood, 
EXULATE.  To  banish.  {Lat)   An  exile,  Har. 

dyng's  Chron.  f.  189. 
EXUPERATE.    To  overbalance. 
EXURE.    To  assure.    {A,.N.) 

Panith  pleynly  and  alio  doeth  esoede 
The  wytteof  man,  I  doo  you  irell  exire. 

L^dgat0,  MS,  J$hmol9  39,  f.  55. 

EXUS.    Axes.    Degrevant,  325. 

E  Y.  (1)  Aye ;  yes ;  ah  I     North, 

E9I  thoght  the  knyjt,  longys  gone. 
That  roesie  at  thecherche  herd  y  none. 

MS,  HaH,  17V1,  f.86. 

(2)  An  egg.    (^.-&) 
EYANE.    Again.   Degrevant,  431. 
EYAS.    A  young  hawk  recently  taken  out  of 
the  nest.  Epasnauketf  a  young  male  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  and  hence,  metaphorically,  a  boy. 
EYDENT.    Diligent.    North. 
EYDUR.    Either.    North, 

AUe  arownde,  lyke  a  f rere. 

And  then  oTyrthwart  to  «yrfwr  ere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  ii.  38,  f.  241. 

EYE.  (1')  A  small  tint  of  colour,  just  enough  to 
see.    See  Nares  in  v. 

(2)  A  brood  of  pheasants,     far,  dial 

(3)  The  mouth  of  a  pit.    North. 

(4)  M'ater.  Somerset,    An  outlet  for  water  from 
a  drain.    East. 

(5)  To  observe  minutely.    Essex. 

(6)  Awe;  fear;  power.    {A.-S,) 


EYEABLE.    SighUy.    Aor/A. 

EYE-BITE.    To  bewitch  an  animal  with  tie 

evil  eye.    North. 
EYE-BREEN.    The  eyebrows.    Lms, 
EYE-BREKES.    Eyetids.    North. 
EYE-GRASS.    Old  pasture  ground,  that  Kaa 

been  long  without  being  eaten.    Olome. 
EYEN.    Eyes.   (A.-S,) 
EYER.    Heir ;  heiress ;  air. 
EYERIE.    Same  as  Airy,  q.  v. 
EYES.     Ice. 

Be  war,  I  rede,  thou  f  toodest  00  the  aye*. 

MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  tS5. 

EYE-SORE.    A  blemish ;  any  disagreeable  ob- 
ject.    Var,  dioL 
EYET.  (1)  To  eat.    Wana. 
(2)  A  small  island,  or  ait.     Kenneti, 
EYEVANG.    A  strap  or  stay  to  which  the  girt 

of  the  saddle  is  buckled.    Devon. 
EYGER.    Sharp;  sour.    {Fr,) 
EYGHE.    Fear.    Gyof  Warw.  p.  13. 
EYGHTE.    Possessions.     {A.-S.) 
EYH.  An  eye.  Brome'sTravels,p.  152.  JSyAM, 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
EYHE.  A  handle,  or  haft. 
EYKAKE.    A  kind  of  cake  compounded  with 

eggs.    Pr.  Part, 
EYL.    An  ear  of  com.    Translated  by  acus  in 

MS.  Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 
E  YLDE.    To  yield ;  to  return ;  to  give,  or  de- 
liver up. 

EYLDEN.    Went.    Chester  Plays,  ii.  72.  ^ ■ 

EYLDYNGE.    Fuel.    Pr,Parv. 
EYLE.    An  island.    North. 
EYLEN.    To  ail.     (^.-.S.) 

Syr  Lancelot  «ylyth«  nothynge  hut  gode. 
He  ehalle  be  hole  by  pryme  of  day. 

MS.  Marl.  2888,  L  I3S. 
What  eytaf  me,  why  wat  1  wode. 
That  I  cowth  10  Utelle  gode  ? 

MB.  Cantmb.  Ff.  v.  48,  f;  K. 

EYLIADS.    Ogles ;  wanton  looks.    (Fr,) 

EYLSUM.    Wholesome ;  sound. 

EYLYKE.    Elsewhere.    Lydgate. 

EYLYNE.   To  withstand.    Pr,  Part, 

EYMANENT.    Directly  opporite.     West. 

EYMERY.    Ashes.    Pr.  Pom, 

EYNE.  (1)  Eyes.    North. 

(2)  A  thicket  ?    MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

EYNKE.    Ink.    Hampole, 

EY-QWYT.    The  white  of  egg.    (A.-S.) 

EYRAR.  A  brood  of  swans.  Sometimes,  the 
bird  itself. 

EYRE.  Grace ;  haste ;  speed ;  air ;  to  plough ; 
to  go ;  to  move ;  an  heiress,  or  heir ;  to  breed, 
as  hawks  do. 

EYREN.    Eggs.    See  Introduction. 

EYRISH.    Aerial.    Chaucer, 

EYRONDE.    Erected.    Holme. 

EYRONE.    Eggs,  as  eyren,  q.  v. 

A  wowndy t  man  ichal  kepe  hym  that  he  jete  oa 
cheese,  ne  botur,  ne  eyrone,  ne  fytche  of  the  sec,  ne 
fruy tte,  ne  flesche,  but  of  a  beat  that  ii  gcldit  *  and 
he  ino*t  kepe  him  tto  fleschely  talent  wythe  «rym- 
men.  Med.  Ree.  MS,  BrigfU,  f.  10 

EYRUS.    Years.    Ileame. 
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ETSB.   Saie.    See  Langtofk,  p.  68. 

I  the  le  wepynge  nUe  weycs, 
Whenne  thou  thuldei  be  beat  at  t^9, 

Cmrmr  Mundi,  MS,  CM,  Trin.  OmteA.  f.  6S. 

EYSEMENTES.    ConTenienoes. 
EYSTER.    An  oyster.    ReL  Ant  i.  85. 
BYTE.    Eight.    Cm,  Mytt. 
EYTENDE.    The  eighth.    Lydgate. 
EYTENDELE.    Half  a  bnshel,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  a  coomb,  whence  the  term.  Pr.  Parr, 


The  terms  seems  to  be  retained  in  the 
shire  word  aghendoie,  eight  pounds  of  meal, 
more  usually  written  uaeJkendok,  although  the 
derivation  is  probably  from  ofhUmd^  q.  ▼. 

EYTH.    Easy;  easily.    (^..&) 

EY3IRE.    The  air.    Pr.  Pan. 

EY3THE.    Eight    Pr,  Part. 

E5ENEN.    Eyes.    See  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry, 
p.  39.    Eje,  St  Brandan,  p.  3. 

E3EVER.    Ever.   Audelay,  p.  26. 


FA.  (1)  Very  &st   North. 
(2)  A  foe ;  an  enemy. 
The  counuu  said,  alias  1 

3e  hafe  bene  Ung  fiuu.     MS.  JUneete  A.  1.  17.  f.  137. 
FAA.    Few. 

Eftyr  a  Am  daycs,  he  apperyde  tUle  aoe  that  was 
Ikmyliare  tllle  hym  In  hys  lyfe,  and  sayde  that  he 
was  dampnede.  MS,  Unco/n  A.  i.  17,  f.  194. 

FAAT.    A  fault    Cnnen. 
FABBIN.    Flattering.    North. 
FABLE.  Idle  discourse.  {A.'N,) 
FABRICATURE.  Making.  (Lat,) 
FABRICK-LANDS.    Lands  given  towards  the 
maintenance,  building,  or  repair  of  churches 
or  cathedrals. 
FABURDEN.    A  high  sounding  tone  or  noise 

that  fills  the  ear. 

FACCHE.  To  fetch.  Ritton. 

FACE.  (1)  To  brag;  to  vaunt;  to  boast;  to  rail 

at  any  one.    To  face  one  with  a  He,  to  make 

him  believe  it  is  true.    To  face  om  out  or 

down,  to  put  him  down  by  positive  assertions. 

(2)  To  face  about,  a  military  term,  meaning  to 

wheel  to  the  rear. 
1 3^  Harm ;  consequence.    JVeber, 
(i)  Foes ;  enemies. 

sir,  Ood  base  sent  the  that  grace. 
That  thou  base  rencuste  thl/lire. 

MS.  UneolH,  A.  i.  17,  f.  198. 

(5)  A  term  at  the  game  of  Primero,  to  stand 

boldly  upon  a  card.    See  the  Triall  of  Wits, 

1604,  p.  112.    Whence  came  the  phrase  to 

face  it  with  a  card  qf  ten,  to  face  anything 

out  by  sheer  impudence. 

FACED-CARD.  A  court-card.    fFeet, 

FACER.   An  impudent  person ;  a  boaster.  Also, 

a  bumper  of  wine. 
FACETE.    Choice;  fine.   (Lat.) 
FACHELL.    A  small  dagger  ?  A>m/»tf. 
FACHON.   A  falchion,  or  sword.   {J.-N,) 
FACHUR.    To  grow  like  in  feature.     Wett. 
FACKS.  By  my  faith!    Devon, 
FACON.    A&ulcon.    Torrent,  p.  21. 
FACONDE.  Eloquent;  attractive  (A.-N.)  Also 

a  substantive,  eloquence. 
FACONDIOUS.    Eloquent    Cdxton. 
FACRERE.    Dissimulation. 

Fent  ben  enfonned  for  to  leere 
A  craft  which  cleped  is  Jbcrrre, 

Gnwert  MS,  Bodi.  S94. 

FACULTE.   QuickncM ;  readiness    (Lat.) 
FAD.  (1)  Fashioned.   North. 
'2)  A  trifling  whim.    H'arw, 
(3)  A  truss  of  straw.     Var.  dial 


(4)  A  coloured  balL  JJnc. 

(5)  To  be  busy  about  trifles.    Line, 
FADDLB.  (1)  A  pack,  or  bundle.     Ifc»/. 
(2)  To  dandle ;  to  cherish.    Scott. 

FADDY.  Frivolous.    Weet.  Also  the  name  of  a 

Cornwall  dance. 
FADE.  (1)  Sad ;  soROwfiiL   (J,'N.) 

(2)  Dirty ;  disagreeable.  {J,-N,) 

Of  proud  wymmen  wuld  y  telle. 

But  they  are  so  wrothe  and  fcUe, 

Of  these  that  are  so  foule  and/infif. 

That  make  hem  feyrere  than  God  hem  made. 

MS,UurLnvl,(.n, 

(3)  Strong;  powerfuL  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Perceval,  and  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  145. 
Perceval,  1440,  conquered  ? 

(4)  To  vanish.   Shak. 

FADED.   Tainted;  decayed.   North, 
FADER.    AfBither.  {J.-S,) 
FAD6E.  (1)  To  put  together ;  to  fare ;  to  suit ; 
to  fit ;  to  agree ;  to  proceed ;  to  succeed. 

(2)  A  small  flat  loaf,  or  thick  cake ;  to  beat,  or 
thrash ;  a  bundle ;  a  fagot.  North. 

(3)  An  irregular  pace.  IMtc. 
FADGEE.    To  work,  or  fag.    Devon. 
FADGY.    Corpulent ;  unwieldy.  North. 
FADING.    The  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  also 

the  burden  of  a  popular  Irish  song  of  a  licen- 
tious kind.     Hence,  sometimes,  a  burden  of  a 
song  is  so  called. 
FADME.   A  fathom.    Lydgate.    Also  a  verb,  to 

fathom,  to  encompass. 
FADOM.    A  fathom.    Dehker, 
FADOODLE.  Futuo.  Dekker. 
FAEBERRY.   %et  Feaberriet, 
FAED.    Faded.    Towneley  Mptt. 
FAEES.  Foes ;  enemies. 

Hym  thare  be  ferde  fbr  no>ltee». 
That  swylke  a  folke  ledes. 

MS.  Unadn  A.  L  17.  f. &7. 

FAEGANG.  A  gang  of  beggars.    North, 
FAERIE.    The  nation  of  Fairies ;  enchantment, 

the  work  of  Fairies.  {J.-N.) 
FAFF.  To  move  violently.   North. 
FAFFLE.    To  stutter,  or  stammer ;  to  saunter ; 

to  trifle ;  to  fumble.  North.  See  Baret,  1580, 

F.  19 ;  HoUyband's  Diet  1593. 
FAFT.    Fought   Craven. 
FAG.  (1)  A  sheep-tick.    Line. 

(2)  To  beat,  or  thrash.  Also,  to  be  sent  about  on 
errands.  A  schoolboy's  term. 

(3)  A  knot  in  cloth.  Blount. 
FAGARY.   A  vagary.    HaU 
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FACE.  To  decdve  by  falsehood  or  flattery. 
(^.-5L)  Also,  deceit,  flattery.  See  Lydgate, 
p.  27 ;  Hardyng's  Chron.  f.  54. 

Tber  !•  no  more  drcdftalte  pcftekm. 
Thane  la  tonge  that  can  flatara  and  Af». 

M8.  Ganfflft.  Ff.  1. 9, 1 188. 
So  that  no  wyjte  Air*  nuy  ne  teyne, 
Tofora  the  ye  of  thy  aapience. 

l^dgaU,  MS.  Boe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  7. 

FAGGING.    Reaping,    or  cutting  the  stubble 

with  a  short  scythe.    Wett. 
FAGGS.    Fain ;  gladly.  KeiU.    More  generally 

explained  BsfackSt  q.  t. 
FAGH.    Fought.    Weber. 
FAGIOLI.    French  beans.    (liaL) 
FAGOT.  (1)  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman ; 

a  prostitute. 
(2)  To  cut,  or  tic  up  fagots.  Fasfot  beren,  Cocke 

Lorelles    Bote,   p.  11,   inferior   household 

servants  who  carried  fagots,  &c. 
FAI6H.    Refuse  soil,  or  stones.   North, 
FAIGHTEST.    Most  happy.  (J.-S,) 
FAIL.  (1)  Failure;  fault.  Shak. 

(2)  To  deceive ;  to  speak  false.   {A.-N.) 

(3)  To  come  to  an  end.  Pabgrave. 

(4)  A  woman's  upper  garment. 

FAIN.    Glad ;  earnestly  desirous ;  gladly ;  to  be 

wilUng,  or  ready ;  to  be  obliged,  or  compelled 

to  do  anything. 
FAINE.   To  feign;  to  dissemble.  (J.-N.)  This 

form  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  many  other 

writers.    See  also  Minsheu,  and  the  early  edU 

tions  of  Shakespeare. 
FAINT.    To  fade.     Var.  dial 
FAINTY.  Languid.   Ghue. 
FAIR.  (1)  Level,  or  parallel    Fmr-waUmg,  the 

part  of  the  wall  above  the  projecting  founda- 

tion.   Lhte. 
(2)  Fkimess ;  beauty.  "  Faire  of  all  faires,"  Tom 

a  Lincolne,  p.  7. 

3)  To  make  fair,  or  lovely.    Shak. 

4)  A  present  at  or  from  a  fair.  Ncrth.  "Aday 
after  the  faire,"  when  everything  is  over, 
Troubles  of  Qu.  Eliz.  1639,  sig.  G.  ii. 

(5)  Evidently  ;  manifestly.    North. 

(6)  To  appear ;  to  give  symptoms  of.   HaU. 

(7)  Soft  or  slow.    Wettm, 

(8)  A  great  roe-buck.   Blome. 
FAIR-CONDITIONED.    Of  good  disposition. 
FAIREHEDE.    Beauty.    (A.-S,) 
FAIR-FALL.    Fatr  faU  yew,  good  attend  you. 

Fahfattenj  good,  honest.    North. 

FAIRING.    Same  as  Fair  (4). 

FAIRISH.    Tolerably  good.    rar.  dial 

FAIRLY.  Softly.  Fairhfoffinthenuddk,hmi 
with  himger.    North. 

FAIR-MAID.    A  dried  pilchard.    Dewm. 

FAIRRE.    More  fair.    Will  Werw. 

FAIR-TRO-DATS.    DayHght.     North. 

FAIRT.  (I)  A  weasel    Devon. 

(2)  Although  the  fairies  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  our  popular  superstitions,  a  few  curious 
traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  provincial 
terms.  Fairy-butter,  a  fungous  excrescence, 
sometimes  found  about  the  roots  of  old  trees, 
or  a  species  of  tremeUa  found  on  furze  and 
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broom.  Fatry-eireieef  fatry^rinfftf  or  fairy- 
daneee,  circles  of  coarse  green  grass  often  seen 
in  meadows  and  downs,  and  attributed  to  the 
dancing  of  the  fairies ;  Aubrey's  Wilts,  Royal 
Soc  MS.  p.  77.  Fairy^dart,  a  small  flint  or 
fossil  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  dart,  or  perhaps 
an  ancient  arrow-head ;  there  is  a  curious  su<- 
perstitious  account  of  one  in  MS.  Addit.  4811, 
f.  23.  Fairy  groats,  a  country  name  for  cer- 
tain old  coins,  mentioned  in  Hamson's  Eng- 
land, p.  218.  Fairy 'haoee,  or  favry-facee, 
fossil  echini  Faxry'Vumey^  found  treasure. 
Favry-pipee,  small  old  tobacco-pipes,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  North  of  England.  Faxry- 
iparkt,  phosphoric  light  seen  on  various  sub- 
stances in  ^e  night  time. 

FAITEN.    To  beg ;  to  idle ,  to  flatter ;  to  de- 
ceive.    {J.'N.) 

FAITERIE.  Flattery ,  deception. 

My  world  stood  on  another  wheelle, 
Withonten  eny  othsr  faitt^rye. 

G9wer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134, f.  99. 

FAITH.    To  give  credit  to.   Shak.    Jonson  has 

the  adjective /flt'MyW. 
FAITHFUL-BROTHER.    A  Puritan. 
FAITHLY.    Truly ;  properly.    {J.-N) 

FoT.we  wnJMh9lif  to  fewe  to  feghte  with  them  all. 

MorU  jirthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  90. 

FAITOUR.    An  idle  lazy  fellow;  a  deceiver ;  a 
flatterer ;  a  vagrant.   (A.-N.)   Hence,  a  gene- 
ral term  of  reproach,  a  scoundrel. 
FAKEN.   A  falcon,  or  small  cannon. 
FALCON.    A  cannon  of  21  inch,  bore,  carrying 

2  lb.  weight  of  shot. 
FALD.    A  handspike.     Colee. 
FALDE.  (1)  To  fold;  to  embrace. 
He  tolde  his  sqwy  tre  the  case. 
That  he  luflM  hi  a  phice 
This  ftely  to  JbUe.       MS.  Lincoln  A.  I.  I7i  f.  192. 

(2)  Felled.    Degrevant,  1051. 

FALDERED.    Fatigued.    Line. 

FALDING.  A  kind  of  frieze,  or  rough  cloth. 
SeeTyrwhitt,  inv. 

FALDORE.    A  trap-door.  (Flem.) 

FALDSTOOL.  A  portable  seat  made  to  fold 
up  like  a  camp-stool  The  term  is  also  erro- 
neously applied  to  the  Litany-stool  Ojcf. 
GUAreh. 

FALE.  (1)  Fele ;  many.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  A  pustule,  or  sore.  North. 

(3)  Marshy,  or  wet  land.    Line. 
FALEWE.    Fallow.    Weber. 
FALEWEDEN.   Fallowed.    Ritson. 
FALKY.    Long-stemmed.     Comw. 

FALL.  (1)  To  strike  down,  or  let  fall ;  to  make 

to  fall.    Eatt. 
2)  A  falling-band,  or  Vandyke. 
'3)  Fallen,  part.  pa.    Chaueer. 

(4)  FaU  of  the  leqf,faU,  autumn. 

(5)  A  yeaning  of  lambs.    North. 

(6)  To  try  a  faU,  to  wrestle.  Fall  back,  fall 
edge,  at' all  adventures.  TofaU  in  age,  to  bcw 
come  old.  To  fall  in  hand,  to  meet  with  or 
meddle.  7b/fltt  out  of  flesh,  to  become  lean. 
Also  used  in  this  manner,  to  fall  a  writing,  \» 
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write,  to  fM  a  reading,  to  retd,  &c.     T\tfaU 
ouif  to  qiurrel. 

(7)  To  follow  u  a  corollary  to  any  ar]B»<imeut 
previously  stated. 

(8)  To  befall ;  to  happen ;  to  belong. 
FALLAJi.    Meretricious.   Salop. 
FALLALS.  The  falling  ruifs  d  a  woman's  dress ; 

any  gay  ornaments.     Var.  dial. 
FALLAND-EVYL.    The  faUiog  sickness. 
FALLAS.    Deceit ;  fallacy.    (^.-iV.)    Hall  has 
faOax,  Henry  VII.  f.  32. 

Thorow  coverture  of  hi»fiilta». 
And  ry}t  ao  in  terobUble  cas. 

G0UW,  MS.  Soe.  jintiq.  134,  f.  4S. 

FALLE.    A  mouse-trap.    Pr.  Parv. 

FALLEN.    Slaked.     Craven. 

FALLEN.AVOOL.  Wool  from  a  sheep  kiUed by 
disease  or  accident.    North. 

FALLE RA.  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  their 
claws  turn  white. 

FALL-GATE.  A  gate  across  a  public  road.  Norf. 

FALLING-BANDS.  Neck-bands  worn  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders,  much  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

FALLING-DOWN.    The  epilepsy.   Pr.  Parv. 

FALLINGS.    Dropped  fruit.    South. 

FALLOW.FIELD.    A  commou-field.    Ohue. 

FALLOWFORTH.    A  waterfall.    Line. 

FALLOW-HAY.     Hay  grown  upon  a  fallow,  or 

new  natural  ley.    North. 
FALLOWS.    The  strakes  of  a  cirt.     Weet. 
V  FALLS.    The  divisions  of  a  large  arable  field 
•      attached  to  a  village.    North. 
•FALOUN.    Felon ;  wicked.    (A.-N.) 
FALOWE.    To  turn  pale  or  yellow.   (^.-5.) 
Hli  lippia  like  to  the  lede. 
And  hii  lire  fiiSowede.     MS.  Uncotn  A.  t.  17p  f.  94. 

FALSDOM.    Falsehood.    (^..&) 

FALSE.  (1)  Stupid ;  obstinate ;  wanting  spirit ; 
sly ;  cunning ;  deceitful ;  forsworn ;  perjured. 

(2)  To  falsify ;  to  betray ;  to  deceive ;  to  whee- 
dle ;  to  flatter ;  to  desert ;  to  baffle. 

FALSE-BLOWS.  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon 
and  cucumber.    Eatt. 

FALSE-BRAY.    A  counter-breastwork.   (Fr.) 

FALSEHED.    FaUehood.    {A.-S.) 

FALSE-POINT.    A  trick,  or  stratagem. 

FALSE-QUARTERS.  A  soreness  inside  the 
hooft  of  horses.  Holme,  1688. 

FALSER.    False.   Jonson. 

FALSE-ROOF.  The  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  garret  and  the  roof. 

FALSOR.  Deceiver.  "  Detested  falser,"  Wo- 
man in  the  Moone,  1597. 

FALSTE.    Falsity;  falseness.    (A.^N.) 

FALTER.  To  thrash  barley  in  the  chaff.  Fal- 
tering^irona,  a  barley-chopper.   lAnc. 

FALTERED.    DisheveUed.    North. 

FALWE.  Yellow.  Chaucer.  Also,  to  turn  yel- 
low.    SyrGowghter,62. 

FALWBS.  Fallow  lands.  Also,  new  ploughed 
fields,  or  fields  recently  made  arable.  See  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  148,  "falow,  londe  eryd,  novate." 
The  Latin  here  given  bears  both  interpre- 


tations, although  the  latter  is  evideail^  in- 
tended by  the  author. 

FALYF.    FaUow.   Riteon. 

FAMATION.    Defamation.    ffalL 

FAMBLE.  To  stutter,  or  murmur  inarticq* 
lately.  Line.  It  occurs  in  Cotgrmve,  in  t. 
Baver,  and  in  Coles.  '*  Stameren  other  £une- 
len,"  MS.  Harl.  7322. 

FAMBLE-CROP.  The  first  stomach  in  nimi- 
nating  animals.    Eaet. 

FAMBLES.    Hands.    Vekier. 

FAME.  (1)  To  defame.    Ritson,  iii.  161. 
False  and  fekylle  wai  that  wyghte. 
That  lady  for  to  Jkm«. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.  m,  f.  71- 

(2)  The  foam  of  the  sea.    {A.»S.) 

Myldor,  he  said,  et  bit  name, 
ficho  es  white  alt  the  fiumt. 

MS.  Uiteoin  A.  i.  17,  L  US. 

(3)  A  surgeon's  lancet.    Line. 
FAMEN.  (1)  To  fsmish.    Heame 
(2)  Foes ;  enemies.  {A.-S.) 

To  fyghte  wyth  thy  ybeiiMfM, 

That  us  unfaire  ledet.    MS.  MwU  Arthur;  t.ML 

FAMILE.   To  be  famished.    Warw. 

FAMILIAR.  A  demon  or  spirit  attendant  upon 
a  witch  or  conjurer,  often  in  the  form  of  an 
animal,  a  d(^,  &c. 

FAMILOUS.     Adj.    Family.    North. 

FAMILY-OF-LOYE.  A  fanatical  sect  intio. 
duced  into  England  about  1560,  distinguished 
by  their  love  to  all  men,  and  passive  obedi- 
ence to  established  authority.  The  members 
of  it  were  called  FamiUete,  and  are  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  sects  in  Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

FAMOSED.    Celebrated.    Shak. 

FAMULAR.    Domestic.    (Lat.) 

FAN.  (1)  To  tease;  to  banter;  to  beat  or  thrash 
anyone.  Suuex. 

(2)  Found;  felt.    Cumb. 

m  To  stir  about  briskly.    Line. 

(4)  To  winnow  com.    Far.  diaL 
FANCICAL.   FandfuL    Weet 
FANCIES.    Light  ballads,  or  airs.   ShaJt. 
FANCY.  (1)  Love.   Faney-fiee.  ShaJt.  AsweeU 

heart  is  still  called  a/aney-mim. 
(2)  A  riband ;  a  prize  for  dancers. 
FAND.    Found.    Tundale,  p.  14. 
FANDE.    To  try,  or  prove.    (^.-&) 
He  was  In  the  Haly  Lande, 
OedJa  of  armet  for  to/biuto. 

MS.  tMtcoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  1301 
They  wolde  themielfe/imtftf 
To  seke  aventurt  nyghte  and  day. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ILff,  C  MX 

FANDING.    Trial ;  temptation. 

Paule  prayed  to  God  that  he  tuld  fordo  thase 
JitnAjfngea  that  hym  pynede  so  sare.  hot  God  hevd 
hyine  noghte.  MS.  Uncoln  A .  1. 17,  £.  fOf. 

FANE.  (1)  A  weathercock,  formerly  made  in 
various  shapes,  seldom  in  that  of  the  biid 
whence  the  modem  term  is  derived. 

(2)  A  banner.    {A.-S.\ 

(3)  The  white  fiower-de-luce.    Gerard. 

(4)  Foes ;  enemies,  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 

(5)  A  rope  attached  to  the  mast  of  a  vessel  ?  See 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  148,  and  Ducange,  in  v.  Ckerua. 
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"  A  ftyne  of  a  sdiipe"  noAy,  perhaps,  only  mean 
a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  mast.  See  Sir 
BgIamoar,1192. 

Of  tylwr  his  nuute,  of  golde  hit  fan*. 

MS.  Lbteoin  A.  i.  17. f.  148. 
FANER.   A  winnower,  hydgate. 
FANFECKLED.  Freckled;  tunhomt.    Kmrth. 
FANG.  (1)  A  fin.  EatL  A  paw,  or  claw.  North. 

Also,  to  grup  or  dench. 
(2)To8tnuigle;tobind.    WUU. 
(3)  To  be  god£sther  or  godmother  to  a  child. 

Scmerwet. 
FANGAST.    fix  tost  marriage,  said  of  a  maid. 

Noff.    Now  obsolete. 
FANGB.  To  catch,  or  lay  hold  of.   (^.-5.) 
Thetymie  God  hateth  that  od  hem  hangeth. 
And  GoddM  hatred  helle  hytibii^A. 

JC8.Har{.l70],f.7B. 

FANGER.  A  receiver.    (^.-&) 
FANGLE.    A  trifle,  or  toy.   {A.^S.) 
FANGLED.    Trifling.   Shak. 
FANNAND.  Flowing.    Gawayne, 
FANNEL.    A&non.    Daries' Rites,  p.  16. 
FANOM-WATER.    The  acrimonious  discharge 

from  the  sores  of  cattle.    JFarw. 
FANON.  A  priest's  maniple.  (J.^N.)  Tanon, 

a  £umell  or  maniple,  a  scarfe-like  ornament 

worn  in  the  left  arme  of  a  sacrificing  priest," 

Cotgrmve. 
FANSET.    A&ncet   SufoU. 
FANSOME.    Kind;  fondling.    Cumb, 
FANTASIB.    Fancy.    (^.-iVl)    Also  a  verb,  to 

fancy,  to  like  any  one.    Fantoiienfft  Harrison's 

England,  p.  118. 
FANTASTICO.    A  coxcomb.    (ItaL) 
FANTEAGUE.    A  worry,  or  bustle.    Also,  Ul. 

hnmonr.     Var.  diaL 
FANTICKLBS.   Freckles.     YorkBh. 
FANTOME.  (1)  Fsint;  weak.    Fantome-eom, 

com  that  is  nnproductiTe.     Fantome-Jlesh, 

flesh  that  hangs  loosely  on  the  bone.    Jfan- 

tcme/eUow,  a  light-headed  person. 

(2)  Any  ftlse  imagination^    (^.-iV.) 

(3)  Vanity.    MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  riL 
FANTOMYSLICHE.    Visionary.    Chr,  VU. 
FANTONY.    DeceitfuL    (^.-iV:) 
FANTTSE.    Deceit.    (^.-^:) 

Ttanr  wyite  no  man  that  was  wrojht 
Of  hjs/ofi^yM  and  hys  thoght. 

MS,  Caniab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  ITS. 

FAP.    Dmnk;  tipsy.    Shak. 

FAPES.    Gooseberries    Etut 

FAR.  Farther.  North.  *•  111  be  far  if  I  do," 
L  e.  I  will  not. 

FARAND.  Used  in  composition  for  advancing 
towards,  or  being  ready.  Fighting  farandy 
ready  for  fighting.  Farand'manf  a  traveller 
or  itinerant  merchant.  This  nsage  is  proba- 
bly from /are,  to  go.  Farand  also  means 
faihMOU,  nunrneTf  and  eountenanee,  perhaps 
from  faring  i  so  loell  or  ilUfarand,  good  or 
bad-looking.  The  last  sense  leans  to  the 
favourable  interpretation  unless  joined  with 
words  of  opposite  signification.  Hence  fa- 
ranilg,  orderly,  handsome,  comely,  good-na- 
tured, respectable,  neat.    North. 


FAR-AWAY.    By  much ;  by  far.    North. 
FAR-BY.    Compared  with.    North. 
FARCE.  (1)  To  paint     Chaucer. 
(2)  To  stufiT;  to  fill  ont.    (Fr.)    See  Optick 

Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  U. 
FARCION.    The  farcy,  a  disease  in  hones. 
FARD.  (1)  Afraid.     T\rwneleg  Mgtt. 
(2)  To  paint  the  face.    (Fr.)    See  Du  BarUs, 

p.  376.    Also  a  substantive.    "  A  certayn  gay 

gloase  or  farde,"  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540- 
FARDEL.  A  burthen.  Also  a  verb,  to  pack  up. 

See  Triall  of  Wits,  1604,  p.  170;  Hawkins. 

iii.  64 ;  Hollyband,  in  v.  Charge. 
FARDEN.    Fared;  flashed.    Percy. 
FARDINGALE.    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

WUte.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FARDREDEAL.    An  impediment.    {Pr.) 
FARE.  (1)  To  appear ;  to  seem.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  go ;  to  cause  to  go ;  to  proceed ;  to  near, 
or  approach;  to  depart ;  to  feel;  to  eat,  to 
live.  North.  The  first  meanings  are  common 
in  early  English.  "  To  blisse  shalle  fare," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  69. 

(3)  A  journey ;  course,  or  path.  (A.-S.)  **  He 
that  folowes  my  fare"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
See  Perceval,  1037. 

(4)  A  litter  of  pigs ;  the  trace  of  a  hare ;  conduct, 
or  behaviour ;  countenance,  or  face.     North. 

(5)  Unusual  display ;  entertainment ;  proceed- 
ing ;  adventure ;  onset ;  speech ;  step ;  move- 
ment ;  action.  Gawayne.  It  is  often  equi- 
valent to  bueineti,  ado,  or  going  on.  **  I  ne 
com  of  Jio  sich  fare,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48, 
f.  52.    See  Thornton  Romances,  p.  33. 

r6)Fur?    Sir  Perceval,  411. 

(7)  A  game  played  with  dice. 

(8)  To  resemble,  or  act  like  another ;  to  take  on 
as  in  sorrow.     To  fare  foul  with  any  one,  to 
use  him  badly. 

r9)  A  boast.    Pr.  Parv. 
(10)  To  ache,  or  throb.    North. 
FAREINGS.    Feelings ;  symptoms.    East. 
FAREMAKERE.    A  boaster.    Pr.  Parv. 
FAREWEEL.    A  taste,  or  relish-     North. 
FAREWELL.      Farewell,  and  u  thousand,   a 

thousand  times  farewell. 
FAR-FET.     Far-fetched.     Somerset. 
FAR-FORTHE.    Far  in  advance.    (A.-S.) 

Now  be  we  lO  far-forth«  come, 

Speke  mote  we  of  the  dome. 

MS.  Laud.  418.  f.  116. 

FARISH-ON.    Advanced  in  years.  Also,  nearly 

intoxicated.    North. 
PARL.    An  oat-cake.     Northumb. 
FARLEY.    Fairly;  phdnly.    Eitson. 
FARLIES.    Wonders ;  strange  things.    North, 
FARLOOPER.    An  interloper.     West. 
FARM.    To  cleanse,  or  empty.     West. 
FARME.    Food;ameaL     (J.-S.) 
FARMER.    The  eldest  son  of  the  occupier  of  a 

farm.      Suffolk.     Anciently,    a  yeoman  oi 

country  gentleman. 
FARMERY.    An  infirmary.     See  Davies*  Ritaa 

pp.  88,  138,  153;  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  82. 
FARN.    Fared,  or  gone.    {A.-S.) 
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Whenne  Ileioude  wMof  llfybm. 
Ad  aungel  cootn  Joseph  to  warn. 

Cursor  Myndi,  MS,  CotL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  74. 

FARNTICKLES.    Freckles.    North, 

FARR.    To  ache.    North. 

FARRAND.    Deep ;  cunning.    Une. 

FARREL.  The  fourth  part  of  a  circular  oat- 
cake, the  division  being  made  by  a  cross. 
North. 

FARREN.    Half  an  acre.     We$t, 

FARRISEES.    Fairies.    Eaat. 

FARROW.    A  Utt«r  of  pigs.    Eatt. 

FARROW-COW.    A  barren  cow.    North. 

PARRUPS.    The  devil     Yorksh. 

PARSE.  To  stuff;  to  fill;  to  eat  Also,  the 
stuffing  of  a  bird,  &c. 

Bot  in  hyt  delytet  settea  hyi  hert  fast. 
And  /^M  als  thb  lyfe  solde  ay  last. 

HampoU,  MS.  Botoei,  p.  19. 

PARSET.    A  chest,  or  coffer.     Skinner. 
FARST.     Ifarthest.     Craven. 
FARSURE.     Stuffing.    Forme  of  Cury. 
FARSYN.    The  farcy. 

It  Cometh  mostecomuneliche  aboute  the  houndes 
en  and  yn  hure  legges.  than  yn  any  other  places, 
as  the  ybr«yn>  and  jit  this  is  won  to  be  hool. 

MS.  Bodt.  546. 

FART.    A  Portugal  fig.    Elyot. 
FARTHELL.    Same  as  Fardel^  q.  ▼. 
FARTHER.    FU  be  farther  if  I  do  it,  i.  e.  1 

won't  do  it.     Var.  diaL 
FARTHING.    Thirty  acres.     Comw. 
FARTHINGS.    Flattened  peas.     Wett. 
FAR-WELTERED.    Cast,  as  a  sheep'.   Unc. 
FAS.    A  porridge-pot.     Line. 
FASE.    Foes.    See  Ritson,  i.  65. 

Welcome,  sir,  to  this  place ! 

1  swere  the,  by  Goddis  grace. 

We  hafe  bene  Iwage/Use.  MS.  Unealn  A.i.  I7i  f*  137. 

FASGUNTIDE.    Shrove-tide.     Norf. 

FASH.   (1)   Trouble;  care;  anxiety;  fatigue. 

Also  a  verb.     North. 
2)  The  tops  of  turnips,  Sec.    Lane. 
J3)  Rough,  applied  to  metal.     North. 
(4)  A  fringe,  or  row  of  anytluog  worn  like  a 

fringe.    (iJf.-&) 
FASHERY.    Over  niceness.     Cumb. 
FASHION.  (1)  The  farcy  in  horsesi     TfUts. 

Shakespeare  and  Dekker  have /<uAion«. 
(2)  State-of  health.    Also,  to  presume. 
FASHIOUS.    Troublesome.     Craven. 
FASHOUS.     Unfortunate ;  shameful.     Cheeh. 
FASIL.    To  dawdle.  Line.  It  anciently  meant. 

to  ravel,  as  silk,  &c. 
FASOUN.    Fashion ;  form.    RitMn. 
FASSIDE.     Stuffed.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 
PASSINGS.    Any  hanging  fibres  of  roots  of 

plants,  &c.     Lane. 
FASSIS.    Tassels ;  hangings.    Hall. 
FASSYONE.    Acknowledgment.     Pr.  Parv. 
FAST.  (1)  The  understratum.     fFeet. 
(2)  Full ;  busy ;  very  gay.     North. 
(3;  Liberally.    Robson,  p.  9. 

(4)  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  composed  of  eggs, 
pigeons,  and  onions. 

(5)  In  use ;  not  to  lie  had.     East, 


I 


(€)  Very  near.  Hence,  intimate.  Line,  In 
early  writers,  it  means  ntre,/irm, 

FAST-AND-LOOSE.  A  cheating  game,  played 
vnth  a  stick  and  a  belt  or  string,  so  arranged 
that  a  spectator  would  think  he  could  make 
the  latter  fut  by  placing  a  stick  through  its 
intricate  folds,  whereas  the  operator  could  de- 
tach it  at  once.  The  term  is  often  used  me- 
taphorically. 

FAST-BY.    Very  near.     Var.  dioL 

PASTE.  (1)  Faced,  as  a  hypocrite.     Gower, 

(2)  To  fasten ;  to  marry.    {A.'S.) 

That  they  achulde  fute  hur  with  no  texe. 
But  he  were  prynce  or  pryncys  pere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  lu  38,  f  .  91^ 

FASTEN.    To  detain ;  to  seize.     AorM. 

FASTENING-PENNY.  Earnest  money.  North, 

FASTENS.  Shrove-Tuesday.  Also  called  Fas- 
tens-Tuesday.  A  seed-caJie  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  this  day,  now  exchanged  for 
pancakes.  Langley  mentions  Fastingham- 
Tuesday,  a  variation  of  the  same  term.  Fas- 
tingonff,  Shrove-Tide,  Howard  Household 
Books,  p.  117.  "  At  fiStyngongCf  a  guareeme- 
prennant"  Palsgrave.  Fatt-gonget  Pr.  Parr, 
p.  151.     Faetimet  Hardyng. 

FASTNER.    A  warrant.     Grote. 

FASYL.    A  flaw  in  cloth.     WUhak. 

FAT.  (1)  To  fetch.    Var.  dial 

(2)  A  vat,  or  vessel  used  in  brevring.  Formerly, 
any  tub  or  packing  case. 

3)  To  make  fat,  or  fatten.    lAne. 

4)  Eight  bushels)  a  quarter  of  grain. 
PATCH.    Thatch.    Also,  vetches.     Weet. 
PATCHED.    Troubled ;  perplexed.     North, 
FATE.  (1)  Fetched.     Cbron.  VUod.  p.  54. 
(2)  To  fade ;  to  lose  colour.     Pr.  Parv. 
FATHEADED.     Stupid.     Var.  dial 
FAT-HEN.    The  wild  orache.    Var.  dial 
FATHER.    To  impute  anything,  or  lay  a  charge 

to  one.     Var,  diaL 
FATHER-JOHNSON.    A  schoolboy's  term  for 

the  finis  or  end  of  a  book. 
FATHER-LAW.    A  father-in-Uw.     West. 
FATHER-LONGLEGS.  The  long  slcnder-l^ged 

spider,  very  common  in  harvest  time. 
FATIDICAL.    Prophetic.    TopeelL 
FATIGATE,    Fatigued ;  wearied.     HalL 
FATNESS.    Marrow ;  grease.    Line. 
FAT-SAGG.    Hanging  with  fat    Huioei, 
PATTERS.    Tatters.    Crown. 
FATTIN.    A  small  quantity.    North. 
FATTLE.    A  beat  to  jump  from,  a  schoolboy's 

term.    Line. 
FATURE.    Same  as  Faitourt  q.  v. 
FAUCHON.    A  sword,  or  falchion.    {J.-N.) 
Gye  hath  hym  a  stroke  ra^hte 
Wyth  hyt/awchon  at  a  draghte. 

MS.  Otntab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  157 

PAUD.    AfoldforcatUe.    A'or/A. 

FAUDEN.     Folding.     Craven. 

FAUF.    Fallow  Und.     North.     Kennctt,  M& 

Lansd.  1033,  hasfaugh-land. 
FAUGHT.  (1)  Fetched.     fTeet. 
(2)  To  want,  or  fail.    North, 
FAUGHTE.    A  fault.    Caxton, 
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PAUKUN.RAMAGE.  A  ramage  hawk.  It  is 
tUtfcico  peregrinut  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 

FAIL.    A  farm-vard.    Cumb, 

FAULKNING.     Hawking.    Flono. 

FAULT.  (1)  To  commit  a  fault;  to  find  fault 
with ;  to  blame. 

(2)  Misfortune.    ShaJt. 

(3)  To  M,  as  Fought  (2). 
FAUN.  (1)  Fallen.    Var.diaL 

(2)  A  floodgate,  or  water-gate.    (^.-iV.) 

(3)  To  produce  a  faun.    Paingrave. 
FAUNGE.    To  take;  to  seize.    (jt.-S,)     " 
FAUNTE.    A  child,  or  infant.    {A.-N.) 

How  that  be  lyeth  in  clothis  narow  wounde. 
This  ^ot^efaunte,  with  chere  fuUe  benigne. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Soe,  Atitiq,  134,  f.  11. 

FAUXTEKYN.     A  very  smaU  ftnmie,    q.  v. 

"  Wbennc  I  was  tifanieAjfne,  I  was  fonde  in  a 

touDe,  in  a  cradyl,"  Gesta  Rom.  p.  215. 

Tho»  arte  b»t  ifawntkytu^  no  ferly  me  thynkkyt* 

1  hou  wiUe  be  flayede  for  a  flye  that  one  iby  fleiche 

lyghtte*.  Mort9  Arthurtt  MS,  JAneeln,  t.  79. 

FAUNTELTEE.    ChUdishness.    (^.-^^) 

FAURED.    Favoured.    North. 

FAUSE.  Shrewd ;  canning ;  treacherous.  Also 
to  coax,  or  wheedle.    North. 

FAUSEN.  (1)  False ;  bad ;  slj.    Gower. 

(2)  A  very  young  eel.     Chtqnnan. 

FAUSONED.    Fashioned.     Gower. 

FAUT.    To  find  out,  or  discover.    East. 

FAUTE.    Fault;  want.    {A.*N.) 

FAUTORS.  Aiders ;  supporters.  (Lat.)  Fau^ 
trixe  occurs  in  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  76. 

FAUTY.    Decayed ;  rotten.    North. 

FAVASOUR.    A  vavasour.     (J.-N.) 

FAVELL.  Cajolery;  deception  by  flattery. 
{A.'N.)  Hence  curryfavel,  q.  v.  It  was  also 
the  name  of  a  horse. 

FAYEREL.    An  onion.    Zinc. 

FAVEROLE.    The  herb  water-dragons. 

FAVIROUS.    Beautiful    Chaucer. 

FAVOUR.  Look;  countenance.  Also,  to  re- 
semble in  countenance.  Favourable^  beautiful. 

FAVOURS.    Love-locks.     Taylor. 

FAW.  (1)  To  take,  or  receive.  North. 

(2)  An  itinerant  tinker,  potter,  &c.     Cumb. 

FAWCH YN.    To  cut  vnth  a  sword.     SkeUon. 

FAWD.    A  bundle  of  straw.    Cumb, 

PAWDYNE.    A  notary.    Nominale  MS. 

FAWE.  (1)  Enmity.    Heame. 

(2)  Glad;  gladly.    (^.-5.) 

(3)  Variegated ;  of  different  colours.     {A.-S.) 
FAW.GANG.    Agangoffaws.   Cumh.  Francis 

Heron,  King  qfthe  Faw»,  was  buried  at  Jar- 
row,  13  Jan.  1756,  Chron.  Mirab.  p.  6. 
FAWKENERE.    A  falconer. 

He  calde  for  the  \iy%  fawkenere. 
And  seyde  he  wolde  to  the  ryvere 
Wyth  byf  bawkys  hym  to  playe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  106. 

FAWN.    Fallen.    North. 

FAWNANDE.   Fawning. 

For  they  to  the  hert  ben  fawnande. 
The  more  they  dysceyrc,  yf  hyt  atsente. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  13. 

FAWNE.    Fun;  glad.    Pr.  Parv. 


FA^T^EY.    A  ring.     Orou. 

FAWS.     A  fox.     North. 

FAWTE.    Fault ;  want  of  strength. 
The  lady  gane  thane  upetande. 
For  fawte  tcho  myght  ipcke  no  wcrde. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  1. 17,  :.  144 

FAWTELES.  Without  a  defect. 
He  kepythayewL'li  In  treiorye, 
That  fau'teta*  kepyth  hys  own  name. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.94. 

FAWTER.     To  thrash  barley.    North. 
FAWTUTTE.    Failed ;  wanted.     Robson. 
FAX.     The  hair.     {A.-S.) 
And  here  hondc*  bowndrn  at  her  bakke  fulle  bittyrly 

thanne. 
And  schoven  of  her  /hs  and  alle  her  fayre  bcrdes. 

MS.  Cott  CMtig,  A.  ii.  f.  112. 
FAXED-STAR.    A  comet.    Cumb. 
FAXWAX.    The  tendon  of  the  neck.    Le  wen 
au  coif  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  78.     Paxwax  is  still 
used  in  the  same  sense. 
FAY.  ( 1 )  A  fairy ;  a  spirit.    {A.^N.) 

Id  aondry  wiie  hire  forme  chaungeth  ; 
Sche  lemeth  /by  and  no  wommaii. 

Gower,  MS,  Soc.  /tttiUj.  134,  f.  158 

(2)  To  clean  out ;  to  cleanse.    £a$t. 

(3)  Faith ;  truth  ;  bcUef.     (A.-N.)    "  I  teUe  sow 
in  fay,"  Sir  Degrevant,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  132. 

(4)  To  prosper ;  to  go  on  favourably ;  to  succeed ; 
to  act ;  to  work.    South. 

(5)  Doomed  or  fated  to  die.    (A.-S.) 
PAYER.    Fair.    Lydgate. 
FAYLED.    Wanted,  i.  e.  lost. 

Lyt  Wat  a  Kwynhorde  yn  thys  cuntre. 
And  kept  swyne  grete  plenty. 
So  on  a  day  he  fay  led  a  boor, 
And  began  to  morneand  lyked  sore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  131. 

FAYLES.    An  old  game,  differing  very  slightly 

from  backgammon. 
FAYLLARD.    Deceitful.    (^.-A^) 
FAYLY.  (1)  A  coward ;  a  traitor.    {A,'N.) 
(2)  To  fail.     Gttwayne. 
FAYNARE.    A  flatterer.    Pr.  Parv. 
FAYNE.  (1)  To  sing.    Skelton. 
(2)  A  vein  of  the  body. 

And  tasied  hys  Mnuw*  and  hya  fayntt 

And  seyde  he  had  moche  payne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  138. 

FAYNES.    Gladness  ;  jov.     Pe.  Cott. 

FAYNTYSE.     Deceit ;  treachery.     {A.-N.) 
Telle  Rte  in  what  maner  of  wyse 
I  have  thysdrede  and  tYiy»  fayntj/Me, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff  ii.  38,  f.  284. 

FAYRE.    Fair;  fairly;  gracefully.    {A.-S.) 
FAYRSE.     Fierce.    Ritton. 
FAYRY.    Magic ;  illusion.     (A.-N.) 
FAYTE.    To  betray ;  to  deceive.    (^...V.) 
FAYTES.    Facts ;  deeds ;  doings.     Skelton. 
FAYTHELY.     Certainly.    Gawayne. 
FAYTORS.      Fortune-tellers.      G^-ose.      QhvU 

ously  derived  from  A.-N.  Faiturtt. . 
FAYTOURS-GREES.    The  herb  spurge.    Pr. 

Parv. 
FAZOUN.   Fashion;  appearance.     Weber. 
FA3LICnE.    Truly ;  certainly ;  in  faith. 
FEABERRIES.    Gooseberries.   Var.diaL    CoU 

grave  has  this  vvord,  in  v.  Groitellet. 
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FEABES.    Gooseberries.    SuffoU. 
FEABLE.    Subject  to  fees.    HalL 
FEACIGATE.  Impudent ;  brazen-faced.  North, 
FEADE.     Fed.    Somerset. 
FEAGE.    To  whip,  or  beat.     Weet. 
FEAGUE.  (1)  To  be  perplexed.    Line. 
(2)  A  dirty  sluttish  person.    North. 
FEAK.  (1)  A  sharp  twitch,  or  pull.     Weet. 

(2)  To  fidget ;  to  be  restless ;  to  be  busied  about 
trifles.     Yorkth. 

(3)  A  flutter,  generally  applied  to  the  anxiety 
of  a  lover.    Line. 

(4)  To  wipe  the  beak  after  feeding,  a  term  in 
hawking. 

FEAL.    To  hide  slily.    North. 

FEALD.  (1)  Hidden.    North. 

(2)  Defiled.    Weber's  Floddon  Field,  1808. 

FEAMALITT.    Eflfeminacy.     Taylor. 

FEANT.    A  fooL    North. 

FEAPBERRY.    A  gooseberry.     Cuipeper. 

FEAR.  (1)  To  feel ;  to  seem.    East. 

(2)  To  terrify ;  to  frighten.     Common  as  an 

archaism  and  provincialism. 
FEAR-BABES.    A  vain  terror,  a  bugbear,  fit 

only  to  terrify  children. 
FEARD.     Afraid.     Var.diaL 
FEARDEST.    Most  fearfuL    HaO. 
FEARE.    Fair.    Ritson. 
FEARFUL.  (1)  Tremendous,     far.  dial 
(2)  Dreadful ;  causing  fear.    Shak. 
FEARLOT.    The  eighth  part  of  a  bushel 
FEARN.    Awindkss.     Line. 
FEART.    Afraid.     Var.  dial 
FEART.SPRANK.    A  tolerable  number  or  large 

parcel  of  anything.    Berks. 
FEASETRAW.     A  pin  or  point  used  to  point 

at  the  letters,  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

Florio. 
FEASILS.    Kidney  beans.     West. 
FEAST.     An  annual  day  of  merry-making  in 

country  villages.    In  some  places  the  feast 

lasts  for  several  days. 
FEASTING-PENNY.    Earnest  money.   North. 
FEAT.  (1)  Neat;  clever;  dexterous;  elegant. 

Also,  to  make  neat. 
Noe  not  an  howare,  althoughe  that  ihee 
Be  never  voe  fine  and  /tef .  MS.  Jshmote  SOB. 

(2)  Nasty  tasted.     Berks. 
FEATHER.  (1)  Hair.     Var.  dial 
Condition ;  substance,     far.  dial 
To  bring  a  hedge  or  stack  gradually  and 

neatly  to  a  summit.     JFest. 
FEATHER-BOG.    A  quagmire.     Comw. 
FEATHER-EDGED.    A  stone  thicker  at  one 

edge  than  the  other.    North. 
FEATHERFOLD.    The  herb  feverfew.    West. 

Called  in  some  places /eii/^«f/ou;/. 
PEATHERHEELED.    Lightheeled ;  gay. 
FEATHER-PIE.     A  hole  in  the  ground,  filled 

with  feathers  fixed  on  strings,  and  kept  in 

motion  by  the  wind.    An  excellent  device  to 

scare  birds.    East. 
FEATISH.    Neat  j  proper ;  fair.     West. 
FEATLET.    Four  pounds  of  butter.     Cumb. 
FEATLY.    Neatly ;  dexterously.   North. 
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FEATNESS.    Dexterity     Harrison,  p.  230. 
FEATOUS.    Elegant.    <<Ye  thinke  it  fine  and 

featous,"  Drant's  Three  Sermons,  1584. 
FEAUSAN.     Taste,  or  moisture.      Feauatn^ 

fiLBzen,  a  very  strong  taste.    North. 
FEAUT.    Afoot    North. 
FEAUTE.     Fealty;  fideUty.    (^.-M) 
FEAWL.    A  fool.    Yorksh.  Dial  1697. 
FEAZE.  (1)  To  cause.    (Fr.)     To  fetch  your 

feaze,  the  same  as  Feer  (1). 

(2)  To  harass ;  to  worry ;  to  teaze ;  to  dawdle ; 
to  loiter.     West. 

(3)  To  sneeze.    Line. 

FEBLE.      Weak;    feeble;    poor;    wretched; 

miserable.    (^.-M) 
FEBLESSE.    Weakness.    (A..N.) 
FECCHE.    To  fetch.    (A.-S.) 

The  prince  was  Jkchtd  to  the  horde. 
To  tpeke  with  the  kyng  a  worde. 

Jf&  Cantab.¥L  v.  49.  f.  SL 

FECH.    Vetches.    Nominale  MS. 

FECK.  (1)  To  kick  or  plunge.    North. 

(2)  Many  ;  plenty;  quantity.   Northmmb.  Also, 

the  greatest  part. 
3^  Might ;  activity.     Yorksh. 
4)  A  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  blasts 

ing  rocks. 
FECKFUL.     Strong;  zealous;  active.    North. 
FECKINS.     By  my  feckins,  i.  e.  by  mj  faith. 

Heywood*s  Edward  IV.  p.  45. 
FECKLESS.    Weak;  feeble.    North. 
FECKLY.    Mostly ;  chiefly.    North. 
FEDBED.    A  featherbed.    Lme. 
FEDDE.    Fought.     Weber. 
FEDE.     Sport;  play;  game.    Une. 
FEDEME.    A  fathom.    (A..S.) 
FEDEN.    To  feed.    (^.-5L) 
FEDERARY.    An  accomplice.    Shak. 
FEDERID.    Feathered.    This  U  the  reading  in 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  for  fetfiU,   U  BeUe 

Dame  sans  Mercy,  146. 
FEDERYNE.    To  fetter ;  to  shackle.  Pr.Parv. 
FEDEW.    A  feather.    Nominale  MS. 
FEDRUS.    Fetters.    Chr.  Vilod.  p.  123.     Fe- 

drydf  fettered,  Ibid.  p.  65. 
FEDURT.    Feathered. 

This  b  bettur  then  any  bowe. 
For  alle  the  /Wvrt  schafte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  ftl. 
FEDYLDE.    Fiddled.     Reliq.  Antiq.  L  86. 
FEE.  (1)  To  winnow  com.     North. 

(2)  Property ;  money ;  fee ;  an  annual  salary,  or 
reward.    (A.-S.) 

FEEAG.    To  encumber ;  to  load.     Cftmb. 
FEEAL.    Woe ;  sorrow.    North. 
FEEBLE.    To  enfeeble.    Palsgraoe. 
FEED.  (1)  Food.     An  ostler  calls  a  quartern  n' 

oats  a  jfeed.    Also,  to  fatten.     Grass  food, 

pasture,  is  so  called. 
(25  To  give  suck.     Var.  dial 

(3)  To  amuse  with  talking  or  reading.    '<  Gestis 
to  fede,"  MS.  line 

FEEDER.    A  servant    Shak. 
FEEDERS.    FaUing  catUe.    North. 
FEEDING.  (1)  Nourishing.     North. 
(2)  Pasture ;  grazing  land.     Var.  dioL 
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jfEBDINO-STORM.   A  conBtant  snow.  Ncrth, 
FEEDING-TIME.    Genial  weather.    North, 
FEED-THE-DOVE.    A  Christmas  game  men- 
tioned in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  278. 
FEEL.    To  smell ;  to  perceive.    Nortlu 
FEELDY.    Grassy.     Wkklife. 
FEELTH.    Feeling.    Sensation.     Warw, 
FEER.  (1)   To  take  a  fetr,  to  run  a  little  way 
back  for  the  better  advantage  of  leaping 
forwards.    An  Oxfordshire  phrase,  given  by 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
(2^  Fierce ;  fire.     Ritwtu 
FEERE.    To  make  afraid.    {A.^S.) 
BetfMe  that  lurde  and  logh  yare. 
And  tboght  he  wolde  hymJiMrt. 
.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  )01 . 

tipfEERFUNS.EEN.    Shrovetide.    Lane.^ 
n  FEESE.    See/Wze. 

FEET.  (1)  Fat.    Arch.  zxz.  407. 

(2)  A  deed,  or  iuX.    {A.-N.) 
FEETjCLOTH.    Same  as  Foot-cloth,  q.  v. 
FEraPE.    Feoffed;  endowed.    Heame. 
FEFP.    To  obtrude,  or  put  upon  in  buying  or 

selling.    Essex. 
FEFFE.    Toinfeof;  to  present.    {A.'N: 
FEFFEMENT.    Enfeofrnent.    {A,'N,) 
YEYT,    Enfeoffed.     North. 
FE6.  (1)  Fair ;  clean.     North. 
(2^  To  flag ;  droop ;  or  tire.     North. 

(3)  Rough  dead  grass.     H^est. 

FEGART.    A  vagary.    East.     See  Hawkins, 

iii  162 ;  Middleton,  iv.  115. 
FEGOER.    Fairer ;  more  gently.    Lane. 

FEGHT.    Faith;  belief. 

That  thov  me  save  ttom  eteinalle  Khame, 
That  have  tallt  fight  and  hole  trutte  In  thl  name. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  194. 
FEGS.    In  faith  I     South. 
FEH.     Money ;  property.    {A.-S.) 
FEIDE.    Feud;  war?     Weber.    Warton  reads 
fede  in  the  same  passage,  p.  clxiL 
^'  IjFElGH.    To  level  earth,  or  rubbish ;  to  spread 
Jf   or  lay  dung ;  to  dig  the  foundations  for  a  wall ; 
|P    to  fey,  or  clean.     Yorksh.  t^*^\  tkH^^*^^ 
FEINE.  (1)  To  feign.     (^.-A'.)     See  Feyne. 
(2)  To  sing  with  a  low  voice.     Palsgrave. 
FEINTELICHE.    Faintly ;  coldly.     Heame. 
FEINTISE.  (1)  Dissimulation.     [A.-N.) 
(2)  Faintness ;  weakness.    {A^-S.) 
FEIRE.     A  fair.     (A.-N.) 
FEIRSCHIPE.    Beauty.    Lydgate. 
FEIST.    A  pnff-baU.    Suffolk. 
FEISTY.    Fusty.    East. 
FEITT.    A  paddock ;  a  field.    Line. 
FEIZE.    To  drive  away.     West.    Pure  A.-S. 
Ray,  Proverbsy  p.  220,  has,  '*  Til  vease  thee, 
i.  e.  hunt  or  drive  thee,''  a  Somersetshire 
phrase.     It  likewise  has  the  same  meanings 
as  Feaze  (2).    Our  first  explanation  is  con- 
firmed by  Fuller,  as  quoted  by  Richardson, 
p.  1450,  but  the  term  certainly  means  also  to 
beat,  to  chastise,  or  humble,  in  some  of  our 
old  dramatists,  in  which  senses  it  is  stated  by 
Gifford  to  be  still  in  use. 
FEL.  (1)  Cruel ;  destructive.     {A.-S.) 
'2)  Felt.     Still  in  use  in  Salop. 


FELA.    A  feUow,  companion.    Pr.  Parv, 
FELAUREDE.    Fellowship ;  company.  {A.-S.) 

But  thou  dedyst  do  foly  dede. 

That  yt  flcthly  filauretU.   MS.  Hart.  17U1,  f.  11 
FELAUS.    Fellows.    Langtoft,  p.  219. 
FELAUSHIPE.    A  company.    (A.'S.)    Also  a 

verb,  to  accompany. 
FELCH.    A  tame  animaL  Line. 
FELDE.  (1 )  A  field ;  a  plain.    (A.'S.) 

ForthI  I  My  the  od  this  wyese* 

Bot  that  thou  make  lacrafice 

Unto  my  goddb,  that  aUe  may  welde, 

Thou  lalle  be  dede  appone  a  /Ude. 

MS.Uneoin  A.  i.  17.  1 198. 
(2^  Felt     Weber.    Folded.    Ritson. 
(3 1  To  become  weak  or  iU.    Line. 
(4)  To  fold ;  to  embrace.     Oawayne. 
FELDEFARE.     A  fieldfare.     Chaucer.     StiU 

called  KfeWfiere  in  Salop. 
FELDEN.    FeUed ;  made  to  fall.    {A.-S.) 
FELDHASSER.    A  wild  ass.    {A.-S.) 
FELDMAN-WIFE.    A  female  rustic.    Trans- 
lated by  rustiea  in  Nominale  MS. 
FELDWOOD.    The  herb  baldmony. 

Tho  took  sche  ftldtmtd  and  Tenreyiie, 

Of  herbis  be  not  betir  tweyne. 

Qmotr,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  108. 

FELE.  (1)  To  feel ;  to  have  sense ;  to  perceive ; 
tofiilfil.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  To  hide.    See  Feal. 

(3)  Many.    (A.-S.) 

Toke  hyt  leve,  and  home  he  wente. 
And  thankyd  the  kyng  /W«  tythe. 

MS.AMhmol€6ht.m. 
FELEABLE.    Social.    Pr.  Parv. 
FELEFOLDED.    MultipUed.     {A.-S.) 
FELER.     More ;  greater.     Gawayne. 
FELETTE.    The  fiUet. 
At  the  turnyng  that  tym  the  traytoun  hym  hitte 
In  thorowe  the /Wac/M,  and  in  the  flawnke  aftyre. 

Mwrt9  Arthur*,  MS.  lAneotn,  f.  19 

FELFARE.    A  fieldfare.     West. 
FELIDEN.    Felt.     Wicklife. 
FELKS.    Felloes  of  a  wheel.    North. 
FELL.  (1)  A  skin,  or  hide.    {A.-S.) 

(2)  A  hill,  or  mountain.  North.  Also,  a  moor 
or  open  waste  ground.  By  frith  and  fell,  a 
very  common  phrase  in  early  poetry.  Frith 
means  a  hedge  or  coppice,  and  feU,  a  hill, 
moor,  valley,  or  pasture,  any  uninclosed  space 
without  many  trees. 

Moysee  wente  up  on  that  /W/e, 
Fourty  dayes  there  gon  dwclle. 

CmrMorMundi,  MS.  CUl.  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  41. 

(3)  Sharp ;  keen ;  cmeL  North,  Applied  to 
food,  biting,  very  salt. 

Ci)  A  mouse-trap.     Pr.  Parv. 

(5)  To  inseam,  in  sewing.    I 'or.  dial. 

6)  Sharp ;  clever ;  crafty.     North. 

7)  To  return  periodically.    Essex. 
8;  To  finish  the  weaving  of  a  web,  or  piece  of 

cloth.     Yorksh. 
FELLE.    TofcU;tokilL    {A.-S.) 
FELLERE.    Purple.    {A.-S.) 
FELLESSE.   A  multitude?    Heame. 
FELLET.    A  certain  portion  of  wood  annually 

cut  in  a  forest.    Glouc. 
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FELLICH.    Felly  ;croefly.    (^^5.) 
FELLICKS.    Felloes  of  a  wheel.   Lane, 
FELLON.  (1)  Sharp ;  keen.   North.    '*  kfeOon 
sharpe  man/'  BuUdn't  Dialogue,  1573,  p.  3. 
(2)  A  disease  in  cows ;  a  cutaneous  eruption  in 
children.   North,   Apparently  connected  with 
the  ancient  Xermfehmet  q.  v. 
FELLON-WOOD.    The  herb  bitter-sweet. 
FELLOW.    Companion;  friend.    In  Wiltshire 
nsed  only  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  in  Here- 
fordshire, a  young  unmarried  man,  a  servant 
engaged  in  husbandry. 
Ever  more  /efoioe*  1  aod  thow. 
And  mycuUe  thanks,  idr,  now  have  ;e. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.fi8. 
FELLOWSHIP.    ktite-aMte.   Line. 
FELLY.  (1)  Fiercely ;  cruelly.    (^..&) 
Y  rede  we  arme  ut  ylke  oon, 
Thyt  fende  wylle  /feUy  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  ».  f .  66. 

(2)  To  break  up  a  fallow.    North. 
FELONE.      A  sore,  or  whitlow.     FeOtm  in 

Heref.  Gloss.     See  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  252. 
Somroe  for  enevye  ichul  have  In  lymet 
At  kilet, /«2on«,  and  poatymes. 

MS.  JshmoUAl,  f.  37* 

FELONIE.    Any  wickedness.  (J.-^.) 
FELONLICHE.    Wickedly.    (^.-M) 
FELONOUS.    Very  wicked.  Lydgate. 
FELOUN.    Wicked  ;crueL    (,A.'N.) 
FELS.    Felloes  of  a  wheeL    North. 
FELSH.    Torenovateahat.  lAnc. 
FELT.  (1)  Hid ;  concealed.   North. 
(2^  A  hat.    Thynne*s  Debate,  p.  31. 

(3)  A  hide ;  course  cloth.    Craven.   **  Feelte,  or 
qwylte,^//naii,"  Pr.  Parr. 

'^4^  A  thick  matted  growth  of  weeds,  spreading 

oy  their  roots.    East. 
FELTER.    To  entangle.     North. 
FELTRIKE.    The  small  centaury.    Pr.  Part. 
FELWET.    Velvet.    Arch.  ni.  252. 
FEL-WISDOME.    Craftiness ;  cunning. 
FELWORT.     The  herb  baldmony.    See  a  list 

of  plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
FELYOLES.     Are  mentioned  in  the  Squyr  of 

Lowe  Degr^,  836, 
*'  Your  Cttrtainet  of  earoaca,  all  In  folde, 
Vour/0{yo<a«all  of  golde.** 

Which  appears  to  b»  the  same  wordvnth 
fyellis  and  phiott  in  Douglas,  fylyolez  in  Syr 
Gawayne,  andyy/y>2e«  in  MS.  Cott.  quoted  in 
the  last-mentioned  work.  In  the  two  last  in- 
stances, length  is  expressly  mentioned  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  fylyole.  In  the  absence 
of  certain  evidence,  I  should  explain  ii  Jinialt, 
and  the  term  in  the  above  injitance  may  be  ap- 
plied to  small  ornaments  on  the  top  of  the 
bedposts  in  the  shape  of  finials  or  pinnacles. 
From  the  contradistinction  of  the  terms,  there 
was  probably  some  slight  difference  between 
ih.t  fylyole  and  pinnacle. 

FEMALE-HEMS.    WUd  hemp.     Unc. 

FEMED.    Foamed.     Gawayne. 

FEMEL.  (1)  A  female.    Pr.  Part. 

(2)  A  young  family.    lA.~N.) 
""MKR.    Slightly  made;  slender.    North. 


FEMEREL.  A  kind  of  turret  placed  on  tha 
roof  of  a  hall,  or  kitchen,  so  formed  as  to  al- 
low the  smoke  to  escape  without  admitting 
the  rain  from  outside. 

FEMINE.    Female.    Brome. 

FEMINITEE.  Womanhood.  {A..N.)  "  Contra- 
rye  tofemynyt^,"  Ly  dgate's  M  inor  Poems,  p.  4  7. 

FEMYN.    Venom.    Bitsim. 

FEN.  (1)  Mud ;  mire.     (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  do  anything  adroitly.    North. 

(3)  A  preventive  exclamation,  used  chiefly  by 
boys  at  play.     Var.  dial 

FENAUNCE.    Fine ;  forfeiture.    (A.'N.) 
FEN-BERRY.    The  cranberry,     ^orth. 
FENCE.  (1)  To  keep  out  anything.    Eatt.    He 
stode  at  fence,  L  e.  at  defence.    Fence  is  also 
armour,  or  any  other  kind  of  defence. 
They  myght  not  gete  bym  therftv. 
He  itode  at  ytoice  ageyn  them  tbo. 

MS.  Qmtab.  Ff .  \L  »,  f.  ^A. 
(2)  Offence.     Var.  dial 
FENCE-MONTH.    The  month  wherdn  female 

deer  in  the  forests  do  fawn.    Mamcood. 
FEN-CRICKET.    A  small  beetle.    Line. 
FEND.  (1)  To  defend.     To  fend  and  prate,  to 
throw  the  blame  on  others'  shoulders. 
FuUe  ofte-eythes  he  kywede  that  maye. 
And  hent  hir  upe  and  wolde  awaye, 
Bot  thay  aUe  the  brigget  did  fende. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  I?.  1. 104. 
Kyng  ArivLt  fsndpd  hyt  wonys, 
Wondur  grete  were  the  ttooya. 

MS.  Giin<«6.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  77. 

(2)  To  provide ;  to  endeavour ;  to  make  shift ;  to 
ward  off.    North.    Also,  a  livelihood. 

(3)  A  fiend ;  the  devil.    (J..S.) 

And  when  the  waytb  blew  lowde  hym  be. 
The  Kheperde  tho5t  what  may  this  be. 
He  wende  he  hade  herd  ujtndel 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f .  34. 

FENDABLE.    Industrious.    Line. 

FENDLICHE.    Devilish.     Chaueer. 

FENDY.    Thrifty ;  managing.     Cumh. 

FENE.    To  feign,  or  fancy  ?    (ji.~N) 

And  in  hia  dreme  him  thoujte  he  dede  /me 
Of  hirebroujie  forth  wlthoute  spot,  at  cleoe 
A  lamba,  moat  fayre  to  his  Intpeccioun, 
That  he  ever  saw  unto  hb  pleaaunoe. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  14. 

FENEBOILES.    A  kind  of  pottage. 

FENECEL.  The  herb  fenieulum,  sow-fennel  ? 
See  MS.  HarL  978;  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5,  sp^t 
fenekele. 

FENESTRAL.  A  small  fenestre,  or  window. 
Before  glass  was  in  general  use,  the  fenestre 
was  often  made  of  paper,  cloth,  or  canvass, 
and  it  was  sometimes  a  kind  of  lattice-work, 
or  shutter  ornamented  vnth  tracery.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  term/pfi«»/r«  seems  u 
have  been  applied  to  a  blind  or  shutter  in 
contradistinction  to  a  glazed  window.  *'  At 
hire  dore,  and  lnifene$ter,**  Arthour  and  Mer- 
lin, p.  32. 

Tho  com  thare  in  a  fuyri  arewe 

A t  a  fenetre  anon.        MS.  Laud.  108,  f.  !«. 

FENG.     Caught;  received.    {A..S.) 

FENKELLE.  FenneL  {lot.)  This  form  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Med.  Line  f.  290. 
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NNEL.     To  gi9€  fennel,  to  flatter. 
FEN.NI6HTIN6ALE.    A  frog.    East. 
FENNY.    Mouldy.     Far.tUaL 
FENNYXE.    A  phGenix.    Reliq.  Antiq.  u.  12. 
FENOWED.    Mouldy.    See  Fenny. 
FENSABLE.    Defensible.     Weber. 
FENSOME.    Neat ;  adroit     AbrM. 
KENT.  (1)  A  crack,  or  flaw;  a  remnant  of  cot- 

ton ;  an  odd  piece.    North, 

(2)  A  pet,  or  darling.    North. 

(3)  To  bind  cloth.  Abo,  the  binding  of  any  part 
of  the  dresB.  Line.  Formerly,  a  short  slit  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dress  was  cidled  a  fent. 

(4)  Fear ;  trembling ;  fiuntness.     t'umb. 
FENUM.    Venom.    Bedt. 
FENYERN.    Sage.     Gerard. 

FEO.    Fee ;  inheritance.    (J.-S.) 

FEODARY.  One  who  held  property  under  the 
tenure  of  feudal  service.  Feodatary  is  the 
proper  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  Shakespeare  and  Ford. 

FEOFFED.    Infeoffed.    {A.^N.) 

FEORNE.    Far;dUtant.    {A.^S.) 

FEORT.    To  fight.    Devon. 

FEORTHE.    The  fourth.    {A.-S.) 

FER.  (1)  Far.    {A.-S.)    StiU  in  use. 

(2)  To  free  pastures.     Craven. 

(3)  To  throw.     Somereet. 

(4)  A  fire.    See  Sevyn  Sages,  1766. 
^5)  Fair.    See  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  4. 
^6)  Fierce.     Rouland  and  Vemagu,  p.  7. 
FERAUNT.    An  African  horse ;  a  grey.  {A.-N.) 

Appone  a  ttede  farauni 
Armyd  at  ryghte. 

MS.  Lincein  A.  i.  17,  f.  ISl. 
Fewten  in  freely  one  /^rauntt  itedcs. 

Iforfe  Jrthure,  MS.  Linootn,  f.  70- 

FERCHE.    Fierce.    {A.^N.) 

FEED.  (1)  Terrified;  afraid. 

xL  men  lepe  ynto  the  lee, 
Soyferdeof  the  lyenas  they  were. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL38,  t.  85. 

(2)  Went ;  gone ;  passed ;  fared. 

So  ttlUe  that  iche  nothyoge  herde. 
And  to  the  bed  ttalkende  he  Jkrde. 

GowWt  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  134,  f.  44. 
Thai  wtte  mouth  of  tham  in  heven, 
And  tung  of  tham  Jhrd  in  erthe  even. 

MS.  Egerton  614,  f.  49. 
When  he  French  and  Latyn  herde. 
He  hade  menrelle  how  it  yknfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  A5. 

(3)  The  fourth.    (A.-S.) 

The/bmfe  he  fonakyt  the  prayer* 
Thathaly  wryte  wyttnes  of  bcrys. 

R.  dt  Brunn«t  MS,  Bowet,  p.  7. 

(4)  Hoct ;  army ;  company.    {A.-S.) 

(5)  Power ;  force.     Weber. 
FERDEGEWS.    Ornamented  frurs  ?    "  In  our 

tricke  ferdegews,"  Roister  Doister,  p.  30. 
FERDELAYKE.    Fear;  terror.    {A,-S.) 

Bot  who  lo  here  moght  wytte  and  knawe  wele 
What  payne  the  tynful  thare  tal  feele. 
Thai  folde  In  gtett /^ntala^ka  be  broght. 
Ay  when  thai  on  tha  payne*  thoght. 

Hampidti,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  189. 

FERDNESS.    Fright ;  terror.     (A.-S.) 
FERD  Y.     Afraid ;  terrified. 


He  ielde,  Joseph,  be  not  ftrdp, 
Biholde  on  me  this  iike  i*  I. 

Curmr  Mundi,  MS.  C»U.  IVfo.  Cantab.  1 107. 

FERE.  (1)  A  companion,  or  wife.    North.   **  In 
fere,"  together,  in  company. 
Farewell,  my  doughter  Kateryne,  late  the/0r« 
To  Prynce  Artour,  late  my  chyld  so  dere. 

MS.  Sloana  1IB5«  f.  89. 

(2)  To  terrify ;  to  frighten.    (A.-S.) 

(3)  Proud ;  fierce ;  bold.    {A.-N.) 

And  of  Burgayne  dewke  Loyere, 
He  was  a  boMe  man  and  a  ^a, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  Ifl6. 
And  of  hy*  looe,  that  good  squyere, 
WhyU  he  wa*  hole  and  fna.     MS.  Ibid.  1. 147- 

FEREDE.     Ck>mpany. 

Certi*.  syre,  thou  noft  ne  may 

Gon  out  of  oure  /erad*.    MS-  Athmoie  33,  f.  46. 

FEREN.    Ck>mpanions.     See  Kyng  Horn,  21, 
where  MS.  Land.  108  reads  "  xij.  feren," 
which  agrees  better  with  the  context. 
FERES.    Fierce.    See  Perceval,  518. 
He  lyvcd  seththen  many  5ere*, 
A  quyk  man  and  ajkret.   MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  17. 
FERETORY.    A  tomb,  or  shrine. 
FERFORTH.    Far  forth.     (A.-S.) 
FERIAGE.    Boat  or  ferry  hire. 
FERIE.    A  holyday;  a  week-day.    {Lat.) 
I  gan  remembre  of  the  hyje/k/ye. 
That  callid  is  the  Circumcisioun. 

L^d/foUt  MS.  Stte.  Antiq.  134,  f.  90. 

FERISHER.     A  fury.     Sufolk. 
FERKE.  (1)  To  proceed ;  to  hasten. 

The  kyng  jiirkeM  furthe  on  a  faiie  stede. 

Morta  Arthur*,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  ",9. 

(2)  To  fear.    Paltyrave. 
FERLIES.    Faulto.    North. 
FERLY.    A  wonder ;  to  wonder ;  wonderfully 
wonderful ;  strange.     North. 

A  J^l^  strife  fel  them  betwene. 
As  they  went  bi  the  wey. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  1S6. 

FERLYKE.    A  strange  thing ;  a  wonder. 
The  kyng  loked  to  that  candelstyke. 
And  saghe  beeyde  a  gieU  fart^ka.  Jf5.Har/.1701,  f.OS 

FERMACIE.    A  medicine.    (A.-N.) 
FERMAIL.    A  clasp,  or  locket    {A.-N.) 
FERME.  (1)  A  farm.    (A.-N.)    Also,  a  rent  in 
lieu  of  all  other  payments. 

(2)  To  strengthen.    Also  adv.  firmly. 

(3)  To  cleanse ;  to  empty  out. 

Hyt  were  more  to  the  lyke, 
For  to  /emu  an  olde  dyke. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  102. 

FERMEALD.    A&rm.    {A.-S.) 

FERMENTATION.  The  sixth  process  in  al- 
chemy,  the  mutation  of  any  substance  into  the 
nature  of  the  ferment,  after  its  primary  quaU- 
ties  have  been  destroyed. 

FERMERERE.  The  ofllcer  who  had  the  care  of 
the  infirmary.     (Lat.) 

FERMORYE.    An  infirmary. 

Rewfulne*  aalle  make  the  /^rmoryt;  DeTodone 
lalle  make  the  celere ;  Meditation  salle  make  the 
gemrre.  MS.  Lineotn  A.  i.  17*  f.  W* 

FERMYSONES.  According  to  Mr.  Robson, 
"  a  hunting  term  applied  to  the  time  in  which 
the  male  deer  were  closed,  or  not  allowed  to 
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he  killed.*'    See  his  Met.  Rom.  p.  1 ;  MS. 

Morte  Arthure,  f.  55. 
/ERNE.     Before.    Feme  agOf  long  ago.    Feme 

land,   Car  or  distant  luad,  a  foreign  land. 

{A,'S.)     See  Chron.  VUodun.  p.  84. 
FERN.FRECKLED.     Freckled.      North.     In 

MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  285,  it  a  receipt  *'  to  do 

MyrayefertUikillet,*'  L  e.  freckles. 
FERN-OWL.    The  goatsacker.     GUme. 
FERN-WEB.    A  small  heetle,  very  injurious  to 

the  young  apple.     Weet. 
FERNYERE.    In  former  times.    (A,~S.)    See 

Piers  Ploughman,  pp.  103,  228 ;  Hoccleve,  p. 

55  ;  Troil.  and  Creseide,  v.  1176,  a  subst.  in 

the  two  last  instances.    Femere,  Reynard  the 

Foxe,  p.  41. 
FERRAY.    A  foray.    Towneley  Myst  p.  310. 
FERRE.  (1)  A  kind  of  caudle.    Spelt /my  in 

the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  27. 

(2)  Fair ;  beautiful. 

Undur  the  erth  it  was  dijt, 
F«iT«  it  was  and  clcoe  oftyjt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  Y.  48,  f.  Al- 

(3)  l^urther.     (A,-S.) 

So  that  myn  hap  and  alle  myn  hele» 
Me  thynketh  is  ay  the  U-ag  the  ferre. 

Cower,  MB,  Soe.  Anti^  134,  f.84. 

FERRE  DAYE.    Late  in  the  day.    {J.-S.) 
FE  RRE  L.    The  frame  of  a  slate. 
FERREN.    Foreign ;  distant.     (A^S.) 

Joa  telieth  us  als  gilden  mouth 

Of  a  /brren  folk  uncouth. 

CunorMundi,M8.  Call.  THn.  Ctentofr.f.7l. 

FERRER.  (1)  A  farrier.    North.    SeeTopsell's 

BeasU,  p.  340 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  101,  201. 
(2)  A  barrel  with  iron  hoops.     Lime. 
FERRERE.    Further.     Ferreet,  furthest 
Fellcs  fele  on  the  feldc,  appone  the  Jhrrere  syde. 

Mart€  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  flB. 

FERRIER.    A  fairy.     Suffolk. 

FERRNE.    Far.    Heame. 

FERROM.     Distant;  foreign.    O-ferrom,  afar 

off.    '*  We  folowede  o  ferrome,"  Morte  Ar- 

thure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  62. 
FEKRY.WHISK.   Great  bustle ;  haste.   Yorish. 
FERS.  (1)  Fierce.    Chaucer. 
(2)  The  Queen  at  Chess. 
FERSCHELL    Fiercely.    (A..N.) 
FERSSE.     Fresh.     Heame. 
FERSTED.     Thirsted.    Degrevant,  1698. 
FERTHE.    The  fourth.    (^.-5.) 
FERTHYNG.  A  farthing;  any  very  small  thing. 

Chaucer. 
FERTRE.    Abier;ashiine.     (A.^N.) 
FEKYNGES.     Sudden.    Heame. 
FESAWNT.    A  pheasant.    Pr.Parv. 
FESCUE.    Same  as  Feaeetraw,  q.  ▼.    See  Cot- 

grave,  in  v.  Featu,  Profit;  Howell,  sect.  51 ; 

Florio,  pp.  69,  185;  Peele,  iL  230. 
FESE.    To  frighten;  to  make  afraid.    "  Fese 

awey  the  cat,"  Urry,  p.  597. 

When  he  had  etyn  and  made  hym  at  eie. 
He  thoght  Gye  for  to  Am. 

MS.  CanUfh.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  171. 

FES  I  SI  AN.     A  physician.    Seven  Sages,  p.  53. 
'  { N  YD.    Feoffed ;  gave  in  fee. 


FESS.  (1)  To  confess.    North. 

(2)  Gay ;  smart ;  conceited.     JFeet. 

(3)  A  small  fagot.  Abo,  a  light  bine  colour. 
Somer$et. 

(4)  To  force  or  obtrade  anything.    Eaet. 
FEST.  (1)  To  put  out  to  grass.    North. 

(2)  A  fastening.  Lime.  Connected  with  the 
old  term  feet  f  fastened. 

So  mljtily  he  lete  hit  iwynfe. 
That  in  his  ttouut  the  stoon  he  Asf, 
That  bothe  hie  qen  out  the!  brcat. 

Cunar  Mundi,  MS.  Col.  Trin.  Cmnimb.  L  4M. 

(3)  To  fasten,  tie,  or  bind ;  as,  io  feti  an  appren- 
tice.    North. 

FtHjfnt  thi  herte  to  flee 

AUe  this  werides  case 

MS.  Unmtn  A.  L  17.  f.  2». 
or  alle  thynge  it  ia  the  best 
Jhesu  in  herte  fast  to  JUt.  MS.  Ibid.  (.  I8B. 

(4)  A  fist.    Also,  a  feast.     Chaucer. 
FESTANCE.    FideUty.    (A.-N.) 
FESTEYING.    Feasting.     Chaucer. 
FESTINATE.    Hasty.    {Lat.)    FeettuaHonoc- 

curs  in  Hawkins,  L  292,  312. 
FESTING.PENNY.    Earnest  money.     Line. 
FESTIVAL.EXCEEDINGS.  An  additional  dish 
to  the  regular  dinner.    Maatinger.  The  term 
was  formerly  in  use  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
FESTLICH.     Used  to  feasts.     Chaucer. 
FESTNEN.    To  fasten.    (^.-&) 
FESTU.    A  mote  in  the  eye.    {A.-N.)    Also 

the  same  u  fescue,  q.  t. 
FET.  (1)  Fetched.    Lydgate,  p.  20.    Also,  to 
fetch,  as  in  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  73. 
The  qwene  anon  to  hym  was  fett. 
For  iche  was  best  worthy. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  r.  48,  f.54. 

(2)  To  be  a  match  for  one.    North. 

(3)  A  foot    Arch.  xxz.  407. 

(4)  Fast ;  secure ;  firm.     Line. 

FETCH.  1)  To  recover;  to  gain  strength  after 
an  illness.     Var.  dial 

(2;  The  apparition  of  a  person  who  is  alive.  See 
Brand,  iu.  122. 

(3)  To  fetch  m,  to  seize.  To  fetch  191,  to  over- 
take.    7b/e/cAaiMia,towa!k,&c.  Var.  dial 

FETCHE.    A  vetch.     Chaucer. 

FETCH-LIGHTS.  Appearances  at  night  of 
lighted  candles,  formerly  supposed  to  prognos- 
ticate death.    Brand. 

FETE.  (1)  Neat ;  well-made ;  good. 

Ye  fele  ther  fete,  so  fitu  sr  thay. 

MS.  Cantab.  FC  ti.  36,  f.  4K. 

Work.     Chaucer. 
A  large  puddle.    Line. 
FETERIS.    Features. 

Sche  bihilde  his  /rf«r<«  by  and  by. 
So  fayre  schapen  in  partye  and  In  alle. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  9. 

FETISE.    Neat ;  elegant.    (^..iV.) 

FETLED.    Joined.     Gawayne. 

FETTE.  (1)  To  fetch.    See  Fet. 

Thus  sche  began  to  JIttto  reed. 
And  tumc  aboute  hire  wktis  alle. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq,  354,  f.  141. 

(2)  A  fetch,  or  contrivance. 

FETTEL.    A  cord  used  to  a  pannier.    Line. 
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FRTTERfOE.    The  herb  feverfew. 

FETTLE.  To  dnu ;  to  prepare ;  to  put  in  or- 
der ;  to  contriTe,  manage,  or  accompliah  any- 
thing ;  to  set  about  anything ;  to  be  in  good 
time ;  to  repair ;  to  beat,  or  thrash.  A'orM.  It 
is  also  common  as  a  substantive,  order,  good 
condition,  proper  repair,  &c  and  several  early 
instances  are  quoted  in  the  Craven  Glossary. 
"  Ylle  fctyld,"  Towneley  Myst.  p.  309. 

FETTYME.  Fetched ;  brought.  *'  Thedir  salle 
be  fettyne,"  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  148. 

FETUOUS.    Same  as  Fetise,  q.  v. 

FETURES.    Births;  productions.    HaO. 

FEUD.  To  contend.  North.  Also,  to  contend 
for  a  livelihood,  to  live  well. 

FEUDJOR.    A  bonfire.     Craven, 

FEUSOME.    Handsome.    No^th. 

FEUTH.    KIl;  plenty.     Cratten, 

FEUTRE.    The  rest  for  a  spear.    Also,  to  fix  it 
in  the  rest.    Morte  Arthure,  L  148, 157. 
A  lUre  floKSchte  tpcre  in  /Hot^re  he  cMtct. 

jr«n«  Arthura,  M8.  Lineoln,  f.  07* 

FEUTRED.     Featured.     See  Dodsley,  i.  92. 
Nares  is  puzzled  with  this  word,  although  it 
is  not  unusual    **  Fewters  of  his  face,''  Ro- 
meus  and  Juliet,  p.  57. 
FEVER.  (1)  A  perplexity.     Var,  dial 
(2)  A  blacksmith.     (^.-M) 
FEVERBFOX.    The  feverfew.     See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
FEVEREL.    February.    (A.-N.) 
Here  is  now  another  wondyr  s 
In  Feveral  when  thou  heris  thondur, 
It  betokynthe  richemen  iiggyng  low. 
And  a  gude  5ere  after  to  fowe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  8. 

FEVERERE.    February.    {A.>N.) 

And  Phebiu  chare  neyeth  to  Aquarie, 
Hit  watry  bcmlt  toforc  Fevenre. 

legate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  90. 

FEVER^LURDEN.  The  disease  of  idleness. 
This  curious  phrase,  which  occurs  in  Lydgate, 
is  still  current  in  the  West  of  England.  "  You 
lunrethe  fever-lurgan,''you  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

FEVEROUS.    Feverish.     Gower. 

FEW.  (1)  To  change.    North. 

(2)  A  number,  or  quantity ;  a  little ;  as,  a  few 
pottage,  &c.     far.  dial. 

(3)  Flew.    Perf.  from/y.     Cheth. 
FEWILLER.    A  person  who  supplies  fiiel  for 

fires.     Nominale  MS. 
FEWMETS.  The  dung  of  the  deer.  Also  called 

fewmithinfft.    Twici,  p.  22. 
FEWTE.  (1)  Fealty.    Hawkins,  i.  95. 
(2)  Track  ;  vestige.    Prompt.  Parv. 
FEWTERER.     In  hunting  or  coursing,  the  man 

who  held  the  dogs  in  slips  or  couples,  and 

loosed  them ;  a  dog-keeper. 
FEWTERLOCKS     Fetlocks  of  a  horse. 
FEWTRILS.    Little  things ;  trifles.    Lane. 
FET.  (1)  The  upper  soil.    Staff.    Also,  to  cast 

it  off,  or  remove  it. 
(2)  To  discharge  blood.    North. 

i3)  To  do  anything  cleverly.    Lane, 
A)  To  cleanse  out.     Far,  dial 
(5)  To  iignre ;  to  mutilate.     Line, 


(6)Fatedtodie;dead«    (^..&) 

The  Romaynci  for  radnetse  nuchte  to  the  eftbe* 
Fore  ferdncne  of  hyt  face,  as  they  J^  were. 

MarU  JrtKma,  MS,  Unwin,  f.  «4 

FEYE.    Faith ;  belief .    (^.-M) 

Dame,  he  leyde,  be  my  >bye, 
I  lehalle  the  neryr  bcwrye. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  88.  f.  138. 

FEYER    A  person  who  cleans  anything  out,  as 

ditches,  &c.    East. 
FEYFFE.    Five.    Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  i.  88. 
FEYFUL.    Fatal ;  deadly,    (^.-5.) 
FEYING.    Rubbish;  refuse.    North. 
FEYLO.    A  companion.     Weber, 
FEYNE.    To  dissemble ;  to  flatter.    {j4,-N.) 
And  eek  my  fere  It  wel  the  lane 
That  non  envy  ichal  compatie. 
Without  a  resonable  wlte. 
To  f&yna  and  blame  that  I  write. 

Oower,  MS.  Bodl.  S94,  f.  1. 
For  they  eonttreyne 
Ther  hertce  to  ^yne. 

Ms.  C4nta^  Ff.  1.  6.  f.  4S. 

FEYNG.    Received.    Heame, 

FEYRE.  *^air ;  fine ;  dean. 

A/Syre  cloth  on  the  borde  he  leyd» 
Into  the  boure  he  made  a  brayde. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  49. 

FEYS.    Fees ;  property.    {AS,) 

I  have  caatelt  and  ryche  qrteee, 
Brode  londyt  and  ryche  Av«. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  98,  f.  168. 

FEYT.  (1)  Faith.    Jiiteon, 

!2)  A  deed ;  a  bad  action.    Salcp. 
3)  To  fight.      We$t.     We  have  feytynge  in 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  198. 
FEZZON.    To  seize  on,  generally  applied  to  the 
actions  of  a  greedy,  ravenous  eater.     North. 
FE3E.    To  fight ;  to  quarrel.    {A.-S.) 
FI.    A  term  of  disgust  and  reproach,  originally 
applied  to  anything  that  stunk.    The  word  is 
still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  j^aiit. 
FIANCE.    To  affiance ;  to  betroth.     {Fr.) 
FIANTS.    The  dung  of  the  boar,  wolf,  fox, 

marten,  or  badger.    A  hunting  term. 
FIAUNCE.    Trust ;  belief.    (A.-N.) 
In  hym  was  hyt  fyaumee. 

MS.  Caniab,  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  78. 

FIAZEN.    Faces.    Doreet, 

FIBLE.    A  small  stick  used  to  stir  oatmeal  in 

making  pottage.     Yorkth, 
FIBLE-FABLE.    Nonsense.     Var,  dial. 
FICCHES.    The  pip  in  chickens.    Line. 
FICHE.   To  fix ;  to  fasten.    *' The  freke/rA^de 

in  the  fiesche,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
FICHENT.    See  Figent, 
FICHERE.    A  fisher.    Nominale  MS. 
FICHET.    A  stoat.    Salcp,    YfehRyeJlchewet 

in  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  468. 
FICHMANGER    A  fishmonger.     Gotter, 
nCICION.     A  physician.     Weber. 
PICK.     To  kick ;  to  struggle.     Yorhh. 
FICKELTOW.     The    fore-tackle  or  carriage 

which  supports  the  plough-beam.     Norf. 
FICO.     A  fig;  a  term  of  reproach,  or  con- 

tempt,  often  accompanied  with  a  snap  of  tba 
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finger   or  with  putting  the  thumb  into  the 
mouth.     See  Fig  (1). 

Behold,   next   I   sec  Contempt  marching  fortht 
giving  mee  the>l«o  with  this  thombe  in  his  mouth. 

WitM  Miterie,  IfiM. 

FID.    A  small  thick  lump.     South. 

FIDDLE.    To  scratch.    Eatt 

FIDDLEDEDEE.     Nonsense.     Var,  dioL 

FIDDLER'S-FARE.    Meat,  drink,  and  money. 

FIDDLESTICKS.END.    Nonsense.    North. 

FIDE.    Faith.     (Lat.) 

FIDEL.    A  fiddle.     Chaucer. 

FID-FAD.    A  trifle,  or  trifler.     Var.  dial 

FIDGE.    To  fidget ;  to  spnwL    North. 

FIE.  Same  as  Fay^  q.  ▼.  fte,  predestined, 
still  in  use  in  Northumberland.  See  Sir 
Degrevant,  755. 

FIH-CORN.    DrosB-com.    Sv^oUs. 

FIELD.  A  ploughed  field,  as  distinguished 
from  grass  or  pasture.     We9t. 

FIELDISH.     Rural.     Harringtm. 

FIELD-WHORE.    A  very  common  whore. 

FJELDWORT.    Gentian.     Gerard. 

FIERCE.  Sudden;  precipitate;  brisk;  lively. 
Still  in  use.     Fyerge,  Brit.  Bibl.  i.  472. 

FIERS.    Proud ;  fierce.     {A.'N.) 

FIEST.    Lirida.    See  Fise. 

FIFERS.    Fibres  of  wood,  &c.    Ea$t. 

FIFLEF.    The  herb  quingurfolium. 

FIG.  (1)  Same  as  Fieo,  q.  ▼.  "  Give  them  the 
fig,"  England's  Helicon,  p.  209.  Not  care  a 
fig,  i.  e.  not  care  at  alL  See  Florio,  p.  249, 
ed.  1611.    Still  in  use. 

(2)  To  apply  ginger  to  a  horse  to  make  him 
carry  a  fine  taiL     Var.  dioL 

(Z)  A  raisin.    Somereet. 

(4)  To  fidget  about.  The  term  oocmrs  in  A 
Quest  of  Enquirie,  4to.  Lond.  1595 ;  Ck>tgraTe, 
in  ▼.  FretiUeur. 

FIGENT.  Fidgety;  restless;  busy;  indus- 
trious. See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iiL  185, 
512.  Fiehent  occurs  in  the  Cobler  of  Can- 
terbury, 1590,  p.  72. 

FIGER-TREE.    A  fig-tree.    Seott. 

FIGGED-PUDDING.  A  raisin  or  plum  pud- 
ding.    We$t.    Called  also  ^figgity^pudding. 

nCHTING-COCKS.  Theheadsof  rib-grass, with 
which  boys  play  by  fencing  with  them.  Eagt. 

FIGHTS.  Cloth  and  canvass  formerly  used  in 
a  sea-fight  to  hinder  the  men  being  seen  by 
the  enemy.    Shak. 

FIGO.    Same  as  Fteo,  q.  t. 

FIG-SUE.  A  mess  made  of  ale  boiled  with  fine 
wheaten  bread  and  figs,  usually  eaten  on 
Good-Friday.     Cumb. 

FIGURATE.    figured;  tipyfied.    Pakgrave. 

FIGURE.     Price ;  value.     Var.  dial 

FIGURE-FLINGER.  An  astrologer.  SeeTay- 
lor's  No  Mercurius  Aulicus,  4to.  1644. 

FIGURETTO.    A  figured  silk.    (ItaL) 

FIKE.  (l)Afig.    NominaleMS. 

(2)  To  be  very  fidgety ;  to  move  in  an  nnoon- 
stant,  undeterminate  manner;  to  go  about 
idly.  North.  See  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
4749. 
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(3)  A  sore  place  on  the  foot.    Line. 
FIKEL.    Deceitful ;  crafty.    (^.-5.) 
FILACE.    A  file,  or  thread,  on  which  the 

cords  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  strong. 
FILANDER.    The  back-worm  in  hawks.   Spelt 

fylttvndre$  by  Bemers. 
FILANDS.    Tracto  of  unenclosed  arable  landa. 

Eatt. 
FILDE.    Afield.    Percy,  p.  3. 
nLDMAN.    A  rustic.    NominaleMS. 
FILDORE.    Goldthread.    (^.-iV.) 
FILE.  (1)  To  defile.     Still  in  use. 

He  has  forsede  hir  and  fgMMt 
And  cho  cs  £ty  levede. 

MS.  MwrU  Ar1kmr9,  f.  61. 
(2^  List ;  catalogue ;  number.    Shak. 
(3;  To  polish,  applied  to  language,  &c     See 

Harrison's  Britaine,  p.  26. 

(4)  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  worthless  person, 
a  coward,  &c.  An  odd  fellow  is  still  termed 
"a  rum  old  file." 

Sory  he  was  that  falsjifo. 
And  thou5te  men  to  bigylc. 

CWrsor  MwidL,  MS.  CM.  THh.  Ouitaft.  t,^ 
Sorftal  bicom  that  falayifo, 
And  thoght  how  he  moght  man  bi-wUle. 

JMd.  MS.  Cott.  FespoM.  A.  ilL  f.  flw 

(5)  A  girl,  or  woman.     {A.^N.) 

For  to  rage  wyth  ylka  /We, 

Ther  thenketh  hym  hut  lytjl  whyle. 

MS.  Hart.  176I.  f.  30. 

FILEINIE.    Wickedness.     Gower. 
FILEWORT.    The  plant  small  cudweed. 
FILGHE.    To  follow.    MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  viL 
FILL.  (1)  A  field,  or  meadow.    Euex. 

(2)  7b  fill  drink,  to  pour  any  bererage  into  a 
glass  or  cup  for  drinking. 

(3)  The  plant  restharrow.    Gerard. 
FILL-BELLS.    The  chain-tugs  to  the  collar  of 

a  cart-horse,  by  which  he  drawa.    JSu/. 
FILL-DIKE.    The  month  of  February. 
FILLER.  The  shaft-horse.  Hence,  figuratiTely, 

to  go  behind,  to  draw  back. 
FILLY.    To  foal,  as  a  mare.     Fhrio. 
FILLY-TAILS.    Long  white  clouds.    JVbrlA. 
FILOURE.    A  steel  for  sluupening  knires  or 

razors.    See  Pr.  Parr.  p.  160.     In  the  Hoke 

of  Curtasye,  p.  19,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 

rod  on  which  curtains  are  hung. 
FILOZELLO.    Flowered  sUk.    {Ital.) 
FILSTAR.    A  pestle  and  mortar.    Line. 
FILTCHMAN.    A  beggar's  staflT.  or  truncheon, 

formerly  carried  by  the  upright  man.   See  the 

Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
FILTEREDE.    Entangled.    North. 

His  fax  and  hit  foretoppe  waM/UUrad»  togcden. 

And  owte  of  hit  due  fome  ane  halfe  fote  large. 

iferre  Jlrthurt,  MS,  Ltaetta,  C  6C 

FILTH.    A  sluttish  person.     Weet. 

FILTHEDE.    Filthiness.    (^..&) 
But  for  to  delyte  here  In  foiye. 
In  the/Uthtdt  of  foule  leeherye. 

MS.AddU.  11306.  f .  ML 

FILTHISH.    Fnthy;hnpure.    Ifall. 
FILTHY.    Covered  with  weeds.     fVeMt. 
FILTRY.    FUth :  rubbish.    Somertef. 
nLYHAND.  Following.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vu 
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FIMASHINGS.     In  hunting,  the  dung  of  any 

kind  of  wild  heasts.    Bemen. 
FIMBLE.  (1)  A  wattled  chimney.     We$t 

(2)  To  fumble ;  to  do  anything  imperfectly. 
Var,  dial  It  occurs  in  the  Scboole  of  Good 
Manners,  1629. 

(3)  Thistle,  or  female-hemp.  Eoit  See  Tus- 
ser's  Husbandry,  pp.  153, 172. 

FIN.  (1)  To  find ;  to  feel ;  to  end.     Cumb. 
(2)  The  herb  restharrow.    MidU.  C, 
(3>  A  finger.     Vtar.  dial 

(4)  The  broad  part  of  a  plou^-share. 
FINAUNCE.    Fine;  forfeiture.    Percy. 
FINCH.     TopuU  aflnch,  to  cheat  any  one  out 

of  money.     Chaucer. 
FINCH-BACKED.    White  on  the  back,  appUed 

to  cattle.    North. 
yiNCHED.    Finished.     WiU.  Werw. 
FIND.  (1 )  To  supply ;  to  supply  with  provisions. 

Still  in  common  use. 

(2)  To  stand  sponsor  to  a  child.     We$t. 

(3)  7b  find  one  with  the  manner,  to  discover 
one  in  the  act  of  doing  anything. 

(4)  A  fiend.    Lydgate. 
FINDESTOW.    Wilt  thou  find.    {A.-S.) 
FINDINGS.    Inventions.     MS.  Ps.  Cott. 
FINE.  (1)  To  end ;  to  finish.    {A.'N.) 

Aod  lete  the  stremb  of  thy  merqr  schyne 
iDto  my  brcstCt  the  thrldde  book  to  fyn§. 

L^tlgut§,  MS,  Soe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  8. 
Aad  he  ihall  r^ne  in  every  wightct  fight 
In  the  home  of  Jacobbe  eternally  by  lyne. 
Whose  kyngdome  ever  thall  laste,  and  never >V*ie. 
L^igaU,  MS.  AihmoU  39,  f.  98. 
And  aftlrwarde  the  5ere  fynende. 
The  god  liath  made  of  hire  an  ende. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soc.  jintiq.  134,  f.  71. 
Flcariie  ete  never  of  al  and  alle. 
He  fyned  never  on  God  to  calle. 

CurmrMututi.  MS.  CM.  Trin,  Caniab.  t.  79. 

(2)  To  refine ;  to  purify ;  to  adorn. 

And  thare  be  J^ned  ala  golde  that  schynet  cleere. 

Hampolg,  MS.  Boweat  p.  84. 
Af  golde  in  lyre  ia/^id  by  anay. 

L^dgnU,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.7. 

(3)  Perfect ;  unconditional.     Gawayne. 
FINE-PORCE.  Byfineforcct  by  absolute  power 

or  compulsion.  Q^^ne /orce,  of  necessity. 
See  A  Courtlie  Controversie  of  Cupid's  Cau- 
tels,  1578,  p.  51 ;  State  Papers,  ii.  478  ;  Hall, 
Henry  IV.  f.  29 ;  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v.  421. 

FINEGUE.    To  avoid ;  to  evade,     ff^eet. 

FINE-LEAF.    A  violet.    Line. 

FINELESS.    Endless.    Shak. 

FINENESS.     Subtlety.    Mauinger. 

FINENEY.  To  mince ;  to  be  very  ceremonious. 
Detcn, 

FINER.  A  refiner  of  metals.  Fynertf  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  9. 

FINEW.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness.  "  Finew'd 
waze,"  Mirror  for  Mag.  ap.  Nares. 

nNGERER.    A  thief:     DekAer. 

FINGERKYNS.  A  term  of  endearment,  men- 
tioned in  Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

FINGERLING.  A  finger-stall,  or  cover  for  a 
inger  or  thumb.    FingentaU  does  not  appear 


to  be  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  in  common 
use,  and  occurs  in  Florio,  p.  139. 

FINGERS.  The  fingers  are  thus  named  in  a 
nursery  rhyme,  thumb,  foremam,  longman, 
rinyman,  and  littleman.  Similar  names  are 
of  high  antiquity,  and  the  following  occur  in 
a  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

like  a  fyngir  has  a  name,  alx  men  thalre  fyngen  calle. 

The  Iff t  fyngtr  hat  Ut^  men,  fur  hit  la  leet  of  alle ; 

The  next  fynger  hat  lerAe  man,  for  quen  a  leche  do«  oji , 

With  that  fynger  he  taatcs  all  thyng,  howe  that  hit  is 
wro3ti 

Ijongman  hat  the  mydilmast,  for  longest  fynger  hit  is ; 

The  ferthe  men  callcs  towdter,  therwlth  men  touches 
i-wU; 

The  fifte  fynger  Is  the  thowmhe,  and  hit  has  most  myjt, 

And  fastest  haldesof  alle  the  tothrr,  forth!  men  callts 
hit  ri5t.  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  y.  48,  f.  89. 

FINGLE-FANGLE.    A  trifle.    See  A  Book  for 

Boys  and  Girls,  Lond.  1686,  pref. 
FINI  AL.    A  pinnacle.    This  is  the  usual  mean- 
ing in  early  documents. 
FINISHING.    Any  ornament  in  stone  at  the 

comer  of  a  house.    Holme. 
FINKEL.   Fennel.   North.    **  Fynkylsede,/?n»' 

culum"  Nominale  MS. 
FINNERY.    Mouldy.     JTeet. 
FINNEY.     Humoured;  spoilt.     Wat. 
FINNIKIN.    Finical.     Var.  dial. 
FINNY.    A  frolic.    /.  Wight. 
FINS.    Finds ;  things  found.     North. 
FINT.    Found.    Weber,  iiL  27. 
FIP.    A  fillip.     Far.  dud. 
FIPPLE.    The  uuder-lip.    North. 
FIR-APPLES.    The  cones  of  firs.     Vor.  dial. 
FIRBAUKS.    Straight  young  firs,  fit  for  lad- 

ders,  scaffolding,  &c.    Eaet. 
FIRBOME.    A  beacon.    Pr.  Parv. 
FIRDED.    Freed.     Craven. 
FIRE.    To  bum.     Hence,  to  have  the  kue 

venerea.    "  Beware  of  your  fire,"  MS.  AsLm. 

36,37.     More  fire  in  the  bed^traw,  more 

concealed  mischief. 
FIRE-BUCKETS.    Buckets  of  water  used  for 

quenching  fires.    Higine. 
FIRE-DAMP.    The  inflammable  air  or  gas  of 

coal  mines.    North. 
FIREDEAL.    A  good  deal.     Wiltt. 
FIRE-DRAKE.     A  fiery  dragon.     See  Ellis, 

ii.  165.     Later  writers  apply  the  term  to  a 

fiery  meteor,  and  sometimes  to  a  kind  of  fire* 

work.     Firemen  were  also  called  ^re-</raile«. 
FIRE-FANGED.    Fire-bitten.    North. 
FIRE-FLAUGHT.    Lightning.     North. 
FIRE-FLINGER.    An  incendiarv.    HalL 
FIRE-FORK.    A  shovel  for  the  fire.     (^.-5.) 
FIRE  HOOK.    An  iron  instmment  formerly  used 

for  pulling  houses  down  when  set  on  fire. 
FIRE-IRON.    A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  used  for 

striking  a  light  with  a  flint.     Pr.  Parv. 
FIRE-LEVEN,     Lightning.    Chaucer. 
FIRE-NEW.    Quite  new.    Shak.    "Orfire-ncw 

fashion  in  a  sleeve  or  slop,"  Du  Bartas,  p. 

516.     Still  in  use. 
FIRE-OF-HELL.    A  fierce  burning  pain  in  iV 

hands  and  feet.    North, 
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FIRE-PAN.  A  fire-Bhovd ;  a  vessel  used  for 
conveying  fire  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
f'ar.  diaL 

FIRE-PIKE.  A  fire-fork.  It  is  translated  by 
furciUa  in  MS.  Arund.  249»  f.  89. 

FIRE  POINT.    A  poker.    North. 

FIRE-POTTER.     A  poker.     Lane. 

FIRE.SHIP.  A  prostitute.  South.  No  doubt 
from  the  old  meaning  offirtf  q.  v. 

FIRE-STONE.  A  flint  used  with  steel  or  iron 
for  striking  a  light  with. 

FIRK.  (1)  A  trick,  or  quirk ;  a  freak.  Firiefy, 
a  very  odd  prank. 

(2)  To  whip ;  to  beat.     See  also  Ferie. 

FIRLY.    Confusion ;  tumult    North. 

FIRLY-FARLY.    A  wonder.     Craven. 

FIRM.  To  confirm.  North.  See  Lambarde's 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  405. 

FIRRE.    Further.    Syr  Gawayne. 

FIRRED.    Freed.     Craven. 

FIRRENE.     Made  of  fir.     {A.-S.) 

FIRST.  (I)  Forest.    Heame. 

(2)  Early ;  youthfiiL     Gawayne. 

FIRST-END.    The  beginning.    NortK 

FIRSTER.     First.     North. 

FIRST-FOOT.  The  name  given  to  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  dweUing-house  on  New- 
Year's  day.     North. 

FIRSUN.    Furze  or  gorse.    MS.  Med. 

FIRTHE.    A  wood,  or  coppice. 

In  the  frount  of  th9fifrth«,  u  th«  Wftyeforthli, 
Fyfty  thosande  of  folke  was  fellide  at  onet. 

Morte  Arthun,  MS.  lincoto,  f.  7S* 

FIRTLE.    To  fidget.     Cumb. 
FISB.    Linda.    Nominate  MS. 
FISGIG.  (1)  Frisky.     Warw. 

(2)  A  wortUess  fellow.  Somereet.  In  Craven, 
a  light-heeled  wench.  See  Skelton's  Works, 
ii.  1 75.  ** A  fisgig,  or  fisking  house?nfe,  trotiere,* 
Howell,  1660. 

(3)  A  kind  of  boy's  top.    Blount. 

FISH.  M  mute  at  aJUh,  very  silent.  See  the 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  266.  **  Hoc 
mihi  non  eet  negothim,  I  have  other  fish  to 
frie,"  MS.  Rawl.  A.D.  1656. 

FISHER.  A  dish  composed  of  apples  baked  in 
batter.    Devon. 

FISHERATE.  To  provide  for.  Eatt.  Per- 
haps a  corruption  of  officiate. 

FISH-FAG.    A  fish-woman.    South. 

FISH-GARTHS.  Places  made  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  for  securing  fishes,  so  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  caught. 

FISHING-TAUM.    An  angling  line.     North. 

FISH-LEEP.    A  fish-basket.    Pr.  Parv. 

FISK.  To  frisk  about,  idUng.  "  That  runneth 
ovLi/Ukmg,"  Tnsser,  p.  286. 

FISNAMY.    Fkoe,  or  "similitude  of  man  or 
beast,"  Huloet,  1552. 
Thp  fidreata  of /^amoimf  that  fourmede  wai  ever. 

Mort0  Arthw»,  MtS.  Uneoln,  f.  88. 

FISOBROWE.    A  kind  of  lobster;  translated 

by  yarue  in  Nominale  MS. 
FISS-BUTTOCKED-SOW.    4  fat,  coarse,  vol. 

gar,  presuming  woman.    East. 


FISSES     Fists.     Var.  dial. 
FISSLE.  (1)  A  thistle.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  fidget.  North.  In  early  En^ish  tha 
same  as  Fise,  q.  v.  and  still  in  use. 

FIST.     Same  as  Fiae,  q.  v. 

FIST-BALL.  A  kind  of  ball  like  a  foot-ball, 
beaten  with  the  fists.  See  the  Nomendator, 
1585,  p.  296. 

nSTING-HOUND.  A  kind  of  spaniel,  men- 
tioned in  Harrison's  England,  p.  230. 

FISTY.  The  fist  To  come  to  fisty-cuffs,  i.  e. 
to  fight.     Var.  dial 

FIT.  (1 )  Ready ;  inclined.     Var.  dial 

(2^  To  match ;  to  be  equal  with.     ShaJt. 

(3)  A  division  of  a  song,  poem,  or  dance.  See 
Thornton  Romances,  p.  191. 

FITCH.  (1)  A  polecat.    Somertet. 

(2)  A  small  spoonful.     Line. 

FITCHES.    Vetches.     Var.  dial 

FITCHET.  A  polecat.  Also  called  Jltehy 
fitchee^fitcheryfitchole,  fitchew ,  nnd  fit chnk. 
Harrison,  p.  225,  seems  to  make  some  distinc- 
tion between  tht  fitchew  aaid  polecat,  and  the 
term  is  sometimes  explained  a  kind  of  stoat  or 
weasel.    It  was  formerly  a  term  of  contempt. 

FITCHET-PIE.  A  pie  composed  of  apples, 
onions,  and  bacon.     North. 

FITH.  A  fight.  '*  Man  that  goth  in  fray  and 
fyth,**  Arch.  xzx.  383. 

FITHELE.    A  fiddle.    (A.-S.) 

Heche  the  kouthe  of  neoatrakie. 
Of  harpe,  ot/Uhtle,  of  lautri. 

FITMENT.    Equipment,  or  dress.     Shak. 

FITONE.  To  tell  falsehoods.  See  Stanihurst, 
p.  15.    Palsgrave  Yim  fitten. 

FITPENCE.    Five-pence.    Devon. 

FITTEN.  A  pretence,  or  feint.  Wett.  GlfiTord, 
in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  seems  unac- 
quainted with  this  provincialism.  No  doubt 
homfitone,  q.  v. 

FITTER.  To  kick  with  the  feet,  as  cross  chil- 
dren  do.    Hence,  to  be  in  a  passion.    North. 

FITTERS.  Persons  who  vend  and  load  coals, 
fitting  ships  with  cargoes.  North.  All  iu 
fitters,  i.  e.  in  very  small  pieces  or  fragment^u 
Yorieh. 

FITTILY.    Neatly ;  nicely ;  deveriy.     Devon. 

FITTINGEST.    Most  fitting.    {J.-S.) 

FITTLE.  (1 )  VictuaU.     Wore. 

(2)  To  tattle,  or  blab.     Somertet. 

(3)  To  clean.    Oxon. 

FITTLED-ALE.    Ale  with  spirits  warmed  and 

sweetened.     Yorkth. 
FITTON.     Same  as  Fitone,  q.  v. 
FITTY.  (1)  A  terra  applied  to  lands  left  by  the 

sea ;  marsh-lands.    JAnc. 
(2)  Neat ;  clever ;  proper.     South. 
FIVE-FINGERS.    Oxlips.    Eatt.    CaUed^^rv- 

finger-gratt  in  Florio,  p.  138.     Also  the  same 

as  j4n6erryf  q.  v. 
FIVE-LEAF.     The  herb  cinquefotl. 
FIVE-PENN  Y.MORRIS.    The  game  of  merrily, 

or  lufitf  men*t  morrit,  as  Shakespeare  terms  it. 

It  was  commonly  played  in  England  wiib 
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stones,  but  in  France  with  coanten  made  on 

purpose  for  it. 
FIVES.    Avives,  a  disease  in  horses. 
FIX.    A  lamb  yeaned  dead.     We$t. 
FIXACIOUN.    Fixing.    A  chemical  term. 
To  do  ther  be  /Uaekmn, 
With  tcraprid  tictu  of  the  fyre. 

GeiMr,  MS.  Soe.  Atttiq.  134,  f.  110. 
FIXE.     Fixed.     Chaucer. 
FIXKN.    AvixenyOrscold.    North, 
FIXENE.    The  female  fox. 

The  /Lun*  (ox  whelpeth  under  the  erthe  more 

depe  than  the  bkcbe  of  the  wolf  doith. 

MS.BiM,  5¥L 
FIX-FAX.     Same  as  fanrojr,  q.  y. 
FIXURE.     Fixed  position.     ShaJt. 
FIZ.      A   flash;  a  hissing  noise.      Var.  dial. 

HenceJUgifff  a  small  quantity  of  damp  powder 

set  alight  by  boys  for  their  amusement. 
FIZMER.     To  fidget     St{folk. 
FIZZLE.      To  do  anything  without  noise,  as 
JIaitu  venirit,  sine  erepiiu  out  tonitu.     See 

CleaTeland's  Poems,  1660,  p.  40;  Florio,p.8. 

^*t«/er,MS.Addit.5008.    To  nestle.    Ctanh. 
FLA.    To  frighten.     Yorkah. 
FLAAT.     Scolded.     Craven. 
FLABBERGAST.     To  astonish,  or  confound 

utterly  with  amazement.     /  'ar.  dial 
FLABBERKIN.    Flabby.    Nash,  1592. 
FLABELL.    A  fan.    Junius,  1585. 
FLABERGULLION.     A  lout,  or  clown. 
FLACK.  (1)  A  blow,  or  stroke.    Kaat, 

(2)  To  hang  loosely.     Far.  dial. 

(3)  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  palpi- 
tate.    Flacker  in  Craven  Gloss,  i.  152. 

Hire  colde  breete  bygan  to  hete. 
Here  herte  alio  toA^cke  and  bete. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  237. 

FLACKER.    To  flutter;  to  quiver.   North, 
FLACKERED.     Rejoiced.     Cumb. 
FLACKET.  (1)  To  flap  about.    Hence,  a  girl 

whose  clothes  hang  loosely  about  her ;  hflack- 

eting  wench.    Eatt. 
(2)  A  bottle  or  flask.    North.    **  A  lytel./Iacit«f 

of  gold,''  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  282. 
FLACKING-COMB.      A  widc-toothed    comb. 

See  Batchelor's  Orthoep.  Anal.  1809,  p.  132. 
FLACKY.     Hanging  looselv.     Eaat. 
FLAFFER.     Same  as  Flacker,  q.  v.     "  A  thou- 

tzsidjlaffing  flags,"  Du  Bartas,  p.  363. 
FLAG.  (1)  A  flake  of  snow.     Sorth. 
(2)  Turf,  or  sod.   Eaitt.    The  term  is  also  applied 

to  the  small  pieces  of  coarse  grass  common  in 

some  meadows. 
FLAGEIN.     Flattering ;  lying.     North. 
FLAGELL.  (1)  A  flageolet.    {ji..N.) 
(2)  Terror ;  fright ;  scourge.    Lydgate. 
FLAGELUTE.  A  rent  or  hole  in  a  garment.  East. 
FLAGETTE.    A  flagon.    Chester  PUiys.i.  124. 
FLAG-FEATHERS.    The  feathers  at  the  wings 

next  the  body  of  a  hawk. 
FLAGGB.    A  groat.    Harmon. 
FLAGGING.  (1)  Paving  with  stones.    We$t. 
(2)  Flapping ;  waving.    Devon. 
FLAGGY.     Flabby.   Somerset. 
FLAGITATE.    To  desire  earnestly.   (Lat.) 
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FLAGRANT.    Fragrant.    Arch.  xxU.  320. 

FLAH.    Turf  for  fuel.   JVbrM. 

FLAID.  Afraid;  terrified.  North.  "Thay 
wcren  qflayde;*  Archeologia,  xxii.369. 

FLAIE.     Flew.     Chaucer. 

FLAIGHT.    Same  as  FAiA,  q.  V. 

FLA  IK.  A  portion  or  space  of  stall.  Also,  a 
wooden  frame  for  keeping  oat-cakes  upon. 
North, 

FLAINE.  (1 )  The  ray  .fish.    North, 

(2)  Fled.     Chaucer. 

FLAIRE.    The  ray,  or  scate.    Ray. 

FLAITCH.    To  flatter;  to  persuade.    Cumb. 

FLAITE.    To  scare,  or  frighten.    North. 

FLAKE.  (1)  A  paling,  or  hurdle,  of  any  de- 
scription ;  a  temporary  gate  or  door.  North. 
The  term  occurs  in  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland, 
p.  178.     SeeFlaik. 

(2)  A  piece,  or  fragment.    Line. 

(3)  A  scale  or  covering  membrane.   Pr.  Parv. 
FLAKE-WHITE.    White  lead.     Holme. 
FLAM.  (1)  To  deceive  or  cheat.    Kent.    Also  a 

substantive,  a  falsehood. 

2 )  A  violent  fall ;  a  heavy  stroke.    North. 

'6)  A  low  manhy  place,  particularly  near  a  river. 
This  word  is  common  at  IsUp,  co.  Oxon,  and 
perhaps  in  other  places,  though  it  was  long 
since  mentioned  by  Heanie  as  peculiar  to 
Oxfordshire.  See  Gloss,  to  Langtoft,  p.  571. 
It  is,  however,  in  no  printed  glossary. 

FLAMBE.  A  flame.  (W.-Ar.)  Also  a  herb, 
mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  314. 

FLAMED.     Inflamed.    Spenser. 

FLAME-FEW.  The  brilliant  reflection  of  the 
moon  seen  in  the  water. 

FLAMMAKIN.  A  blowsy  slatternly  wench. 
Depon. 

FLAMMANDE.    Glittering. 

FeMUBtcs  enflureKhit  SnJIammandt  silver. 

MvrU  Jrthmr$,  MS.  LAneoln,  t.  M. 

FLAM.  NEW.    Quite  new.     Comw. 
FLAMPOYNTES.      Pork  pies,  seasoned  with 

cheese  and  sugar.     A  common  dish  in  early 

cookery.    See  Warner,  p.  66. 
FLAN.     Broad  and  large.     North. 
FLANCANTERKIN.    The  white  rot.     Som. 
FLANC  ARDES.    Coverings  for  a  horse's  flanks. 

See  Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
FLA  NCH.    A  projection.     North. 
FLANE.     To  flay.     {A..S.) 
FLANG.  (I)  Flung ;  rushed.     Weber. 
(2)  To  slam  a  door.   St^olk. 
FLANG  E.     To  project  out.     Var.  dial 
FLANKER.    A  spark  of  fire.    Weat.    "Flankes 

of  fier,"    Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  IreUnd, 

p.  148.     See  Devon.  Dial. 

For  whi>  can  hide  the  Jkinekring  flame, 
ThAt  ttUI  iuelfe  betrayea  ? 

rurb*viUa  Ovid,  1567.  f.  83. 

FLANN.     Shallow.    Cumb. 
PLANNED.     Shallow.     Craven. 
FLANNEN.     Flannel,     far.  dial. 
FLANTUM.    A  flantum-flatherum  piebald  dill, 

i.  e.  a  woman  fantastically  dressed  with  various 

colours.    Groee, 
FLAP.  (1)  A  stroke,  or  touch.    "  A  flap  with  a 
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fox.taile,*'Florio,p.  137.  Hence,  an  affliction 
of  any  kind.  Eatt.  Also,  to  strike  or  beat. 
See  Howell's  Lex.  Sect  i. 

And  thane  Alezinder  lett  hym  up  in  his  bedd, 
and  gaflb  hymeielfe  a  grctejlappe  on  thecheke,and 
bygane  for  to  wepe  ri5te  bitterly. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  i7,  f.  48. 
Allc  the  ileiche  of  the  Aanlce  he  JIappM  In  aoadyre. 

MfSt  MoTt0  ^rthHT0t  fa  8S. 

(2)  To  flap  a  froize,  to  turn  it  in  tbe  pan  without 
touching  it.    EoiL 

(3)  A  piece  of  anything  flapping  to  and  fro  on  a 
line  or  point,  as  a  fiy-flap  to  drive  flies  away. 
See  Nomendator,  p.  251 ;  Tarlton,  p.  120 ; 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646,  p.  23;  Cocke 
Lorelles  Bote,  p.  2. 

(4)  An  unsteady  woman.    Uwrh, 
FLAP-DOCK.   Foxglove.    Dnm, 
FLAPDOODLE.   The  stuff  fools  are  said  to  be 

nourished  on.    Wt^U 

FLAP.DRAG  ON.  A  small  substance,  such  as  a 
plum  or  candle-end,  set  afloat  in  a  cup  of 
spoits,  and  when  set  on  flre,  to  be  snatched  by 
the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This  was  a  com- 
mon  amusement  in  former  times,  but  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  Flap-dragfrn  was  also  a  cant 
term  for  the  luef  vtnerta, 

FLAP.JACK.  (1)  The  Upwing.   Suffolk, 

(2)  A  pancake.  *'  Dousets  and  flappjacks,''  King 
and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Norfolk  to  an  apple  turnover. 
Jennings  says,  ''  a  fried  cake  made  of  batter, 
apples,  &c." 

(3)  A  flat  thin  joint  of  meat.   EoMt, 

FLAPPERS.    Young  birds  just  enabled  to  try 

their  wings  before  they  fly.    EmU 
FLAPPE-SAWCE.    A  term  of  reproach,  formed 
similarly  ixi  fapdottdlt .  q.  v. 

Nowehathe  thit  glutton,  L  thla/fsppfl^^atoce.  the 
thyng  that  he  may  plcntuoualy  swallowe  downe  hole. 

Pakgravt^*  Aeoliaatut,  U40. 

PLAPPY.    Wild ;  unsteady.    North. 
FLAPS.    Large  broad  mushrooms.    EomL 
FLAPSE.    To  speak  impertinently.     Also,  an 

impudent  fellow.  Beds. 
FLAPSY.  Flabby.  Bedt. 
FLARE.  (1)  To/iare  i^,  to  be  very  angry  all  of 

a  sudden.     Vtar.  dial, 

(2)  Fat  round  a  pig's  kidney.     Weit. 

(3)  Saliva.    Somenet. 
FLARING.    Showy;  gaudy.    North. 
FLARNECK.    To  flaunt  vulgarly.   EoMt, 
FLARRANCE.    A  bustle ;  a  great  hurry.    Noff, 
FLASH.  (1)  To  make  a  flash,  i.  e.  to  let  boats 

down  through  a  lock.  West,    It  is  a  common 

term  for  a  pooL    See  Flotehe. 
2\  A  penriwig.    North, 
3)  To  rise  up.    "  The  sea  flathed  up  unto  his 

legs  and  knees,*'  Holinshed,  Hist.  England, 

p.  181.    See  Palsgrave's  AcoUstus,  1540. 
U\  To  trim  a  hedge.    Eatt. 
(5)  Tocmi  a  JUui,  to  make  a  great  show  for  a 

short  time. 
'6)  A  sheaf  of  arrows.    Skinner. 
PLASHES.    The  hot  stages  of  a  fever.    Soufh 
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FLASHY.    Gay ;  showy.    Also,  loose,  unstable, 

as  unsound  grass ;  insipid. 
FLASKER.      To  flutter;    to  quiver.     North, 

Wilbraham  savs,  **  to  choke,  or  stifle." 
FLASKET.    A  clothes-basket.    Also,  ashaUow 

washing-tub.     Var.  dioL 
FLASKIN.    Same  as  Bo//fe  (1).  Yorksh. 
FLAT.  (1)  Sorrowful;  out  of  spirits;  heavy; 

without  business.     Var,  dial 

(2)  A  hollow  in  a  field.  Gloue.  Any  very  smooth 
level  place.    Anciently,  a  field. 

(3)  Entirely.    Dent's  Pathway,  p.  138. 

(4)  A  blow,  or  stroke.  *'  Swidie  a  flat,"  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  p.  182. 

FLAT-BACK.    A  common  knife.    North. 

FLAT-CAPS.  A  nick-name  for  the  citizenx,  de- 
rived from  their  dress.  See  Amends  for  Ladies, 
p.  62.    It  was  a  general  term  of  derision. 

FLATCH.    To  fiatter.    North. 

FLATCHET.    The  stomach.     Dewm. 

FLAT-FISH.  Flounders,  &c.  South,  See  a 
list  oijlat'ftth  in  Harrison,  p.  224. 

FLATH.    Filth ;  dirt ;  ordure.    We$t. 

FLATHE.    The  ray,  or  scate.    Pr.  Parv. 

FLAT-IRON.  A  heater-shaped  m>n  without  a 
box.     Var.  dial 

FLATIVE.    Flatulent.    Jne.  Dram, 

FLATLING.  FUt.  To  ttrikeflatUng,  to  strike 
with  the  broad  flat  side  of  anything.  See 
Florio,  p.  137 ;  Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  294 ;  Tern* 
pest,  iL  1 ;  Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises, 
1578,  No.  32.  "Flat  pece,  patera,"  MS. 
Arund.  249,  f.  89. 

And  to  hyt  chaumbur  can  he  gone. 
And  Icyde  hym  JIattyng  on  the  grounde. 

MS,  Omtab.  Ft.  iLSB.  f.Set. 

FLATLINS.    Plainly ;  peremptorv.     North, 

FLAT-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    Line. 

FLATOUR.    A  flatterer.    (^.-A.) 

FLAT-RHAN.    Stratas  of  coaL    Staff. 

FLATS.  Small  white  fresh-waterfish,  as  roach, 
&c    Si^ffotk. 

FLAT-STONE.    A  measure  of  iron-stone. 

FLATTEN.    To  strike,  or  sUp.    (A..N) 

FLATTER-DOCK.    Pond  weed.    Chesh, 

FLAUGH.     Flew;  fled.     Rition. 

FLAUGHTER.(1)  To  frighten.    Yorksh, 

(2)  Thin  turf  turned  up.    North, 

FLAUMPEYNS.  A  dUh  in  ancient  cookery 
composed  of  pork,  figs,  eggs,  pepper,  saifiron, 
salt,  white  sugar,  &c.    See  Flarytoyntee. 

FLAUN.  A  custard,  generally  made  in  raised 
paste.  North,  The  term  is  common  in  an- 
cient receipts,  but  it  was  made  in  various  ways; 
and  a  kind  of  pancake  was  so  called.  Nettle- 
ham  feast  at  Easter  is  called  the  Ftown,  pos- 
sibly from  Jtavns  having  been  formerly  eaten 
at  that  period  of  the  year. 

FLAUNTS.    Fineries.    Shak. 

FLAUT.  A  roll  of  wool  carded  ready  for 
spinning.     North. 

FLAYER.    Froth,  or  foam.    Line, 

FLAW.  A  violent  storm  of  wind.  See  Brome'a 
Travels,  1700,  p.  241 ;  Florio,  p.  132.  Hence^ 
mctaphoricallv,  a  quarrel. 
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FLA  WE.  (1)  Yellow.     Chaucer. 

(2)  To  flty  an  animal.     Pr,  Part, 

FLAWES.  (1)  Square  pieces  of  heath-turf;  dried 
for  fueL     Yorkah, 

(2)  Sparks.     Possibly  this  may  be  the  word  in- 
tended in  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii  3. 
TiUe  the>lM0«t  of  fyre  flawmet  one  thrlre  helmet. 
MinU  Jrthmrtt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

FLAWGHTIS.    Flakes  of  snow. 

And  there  begene  for  to  felle  grete  Jlawg^U 
of  tnawe,  ec  they  hed  bene  grete  lokke»  of  wnlle. 

Jf&  LiiMo/fi  A.  i.  17.  f.  31. 
FLAWING.     Barking  timber.    Kent. 
FLAWMBE.     A  flame.    (A.-N.) 
FLAWPS.      An  awkward,  noisy,  untidy  and 

slovenly  person.     North, 
FLAWS.    Thin  cakes  of  ice.    Shot. 
FLAXEN-EGG.    An  abortiye  egg.    Devon, 
FLAX.WIFE.    A  female  spinner.     HaU, 
FLAY.  (1)  To  pare  turf  from  meadow-land  with 

a  breast-plough.     We$t. 
(2)  To  mix.     A  term  in  old  cookery,    Also,  to 

take  the  chill  off  liquor. 
(3 1  Same  as  FlOf  q.  ▼. 

(4)  To  skin  a  hart  or  hind.    A  hunting  term. 
FLAY-BOGGARD.    A  hobgobhn.     North, 
FLAY-CRAW.    A  scarecrow.     Craven, 
FLAYRE.     Smell;  odour. 

And  mile  swete  levowret  that  men  may  fele 
Of  alkyn  thyng  that  here  layere*  wele. 
War  noght  bot  atyncke  to  regarde  of  the/fayre. 
That  ea  is  the  cyti  of  hefen  so  fayre. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  SM. 

FLAYSOME.    FrightfuL    North, 

FLAZE.    A  smoky  flame.     Var,  dial. 

FLAZZ.     Newly  fledged.    Kent. 

FLAZZARD.  A  stout  broad-faced  woman 
dressed  in  a  showy  manner.    Eaat, 

FLEA.  (1)  To  flay  off  the  skin.    NortK 

(2)  To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  L  e. 
to  dismiss  him  with  a  good  scolding,  or  make 
him  uneasy,  See  Amim's  Nest  of  Ninnies, 
1608,  p.  30. 

FLEA-BITE.    A  mere  trifle.     Var,  dial 

FLEA-BITTEN.  Of  a  dark  speckled  colour. 
"A  flea-bitten  horse  never  tires,"  old  pro- 
verb.    See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  482. 

FLEACHES.  Portions  into  which  timber  is  cut 
by  the  saw.    Eaet. 

FLEAD.  (I)  Stood.     Cumb, 

(2)  LanL     Kent  and  Suteex, 

FLEA-DOCK.    The  herb  butter-burr. 

FLEAK.  (1)  A  flounder.    Northumb, 

(2)  To  tire,  or  exhaust.    North, 

(3)  A  sman  lock,  thread,  or  twist.  Metaphori- 
cally, a  little  insignificant  person.   See  Nares. 

(4)  A  variegated  snail-shell.    Unc, 
FLEAK  Y.    Flabby ;  soft.    North, 
FLEAM.    A  water-course.    North. 
FLEAMY.    aottcd  with  blood.    Una, 
FLEAN.    Flayed.    GentRcc.  ii.  77. 
FLEAND.    Flying.    See  Torrent,  p.  61. 

Fare  welle,  y  parte  fro  the, 
The^baiMl  derylle  wyth  the  bee. 

MS,  Cantah.  Pf.  if.  38,  f.  134. 

FLEASH.     The  substance  under  the  bark,  or 

riud  of  herbs.     Baret, 


FLEAURE.    The  floor.    North. 
FLEBLED.    Enfeebled.    {J.-N,) 
FLEERING.    Slander.    Skhmer. 
FLECCHE.    To  separate  from ;  to  quit 
Som  mao,  for  lak  of  ocupadon, 

MuieCh  ferther  thao  his  wit  may  streochef 
And  at  fendit  lutlgacioii 
DampnaUc  erroure  holdeth,  and  ean  not  JUeth^ 
Oeeltve,  MS,  Soe.  Jntiq,  134,  t.  UU 

FLECCHED.  Dismissed;  separated. 
Out  ii  he  put,  Adam  the  wreoched. 
Fro  Paradls  fouly  JUcehed. 

CuraorMundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trim  Cantmb,  f.  7 

FLECK.  (1)  The  down  of  animals.    Eaet. 
2)  A  crack,  or  defect ;  a  spot    North. 
|3)  To  fly.     Chesh. 
'4;  A  side  of  bacon.    Northamb, 
^5)  Lightmng.    "Like  fleck."    Eaat, 

(6)  To  comb.   "Etnctfteeken^eomb,  a  comb  with 
large  teeth.    South, 

(7)  To  deprive ;  to  steal.    Eaat, 

(8)  A  sore  place  in  the  flesh  where  the  skin  is 
rubbed  off.    Unc.    Also,  the  flesh  itself 

FLECKED.  (1)  Arched ;  vaulted.     {A.-N,) 
(2)  Marked;  spotted;  streaked.    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer,  Piers  Ploughman,  &c    Still  in  use 

in  Lincolnshire. 
FLECKER.    To  flutter.     Chaucer. 
FLECKSTONE.  A  small  stone  used  in  spinning. 

Nominale  MS. 
FLECT.    To  attract,  or  allure.    Hatt. 
FLECTEN.    To  abound.    Skinner. 
FLED.    Damaged  by  the  fly,  or  wet  weather. 

Sakp, 
FLEDGE.    Fledged.    S^ak, 
PLEDGERS.    Same  as  Flappere^  q.  v. 
FLEE.    To  fly.    Also,  a  fly.    North. 
FLEE-B  Y-THE-SKY.    A  flighty  person ;  a  siUy 

giggUng  girL    North. 
FLEECE.    To  cheat  any  one.     Var.  dtaL 
FLEECH.  (1)  A  turn ;  a  bout    Noih. 
(2)  To  snpplicate  in  a  flattering  manner  i  to 

wheedle.    North, 
FLEEDE.    Fled.    {A.'S.) 

Thane  the  Bretons  on  the  bente  habyddes  no  lengere, 

Bot  Jletde  to  the  forette,  and  the  feelde  levede. 

Mortt  Arthurs,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  68. 

FLEE-FLOWNS.  The  eggs  of  flies  in  meat. 
Doreet, 

FLEEING-EATHER.    The  dragon-fly.    North. 

FLEEK.    A  flitch  of  bacon.    North, 

FLEEN.    Fleas.     Chaucer. 

FLEENURT.  A  field  flower  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Lane, 

FLEER.  To  laugh;  to  gim;  to  sneer.  <*I 
fleere,  I  make  an  yveU  countenaunce  with 
the  mouthe  by  nncoveryng  of  the  tethe," 
Palsgrave.    Still  in  use. 

FLEET.  (1)  To  float  South.  Also,  a  salt-water 
tide  creek.  Formerly  any  stream  was  called 
ti  fleet.  Hence,  Fleet -ditch.  In  the  North, 
shallow  water  is  termed  fleet-water,  and  the 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  bog.  Flett,  floated* 
Towneley  Myst  p.  31.  Fleet,  water.  Sec 
Atrle  ;  Kennett's  MS.  Glosaary. 
(2)  To  skim  milk.     Var,  dial,     "  You  fleeter 
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face,"  Beaumont  and  Flct.  ▼.  442,  i.  e.  you 
whey  face.     Also,  to  skim  any  liquor  of  sedi- 
ment lying  on  the  surface. 
!3)  The  windward  side.    Somer»et. 
4)  To  gutter,  as  a  candle.    Ghuc. 
FLEETING.    A  perquisite.    Lmc. 
FLEETING-DISH.    A  shallow  dish  for  skim- 

ming  off  the  cream.    North, 
FLEETINGS.    Curds.     North. 
FLEET-MILK.    Skimmed  milk.    North, 
FLEGE.     Sedge  grass.    Nominale  MS. 
FLEGEL.    Aflagelet.    (.^.-A'.) 

Tho  the  cloth  was  y-drawe. 
The  walce  gan  a  Jlegtl  blawe. 

Aiuander,  JmehhUeck  MS. 

FLEGG.    A  fly.    Northumb. 

FLEGGE.    Severe ;  terrible.    {A.-N.) 

FLEGGED.  (1)  Fledged.    Eoit. 

(2)  Parted ;  shaped.    Arcfa.  xzx.  407. 

FLEH.    Same  as  Flay,  q.  v. 

FLEICHS.    Flesh.   W.  Mapes,  p.  334. 

FLEIH.    Flew;  tied.    Heame. 

FLEINGALL.    A  kestrel  hawk. 

FLEITER.    To  prop  the  bank  of  a  brook  6a- 

maged  by  a  flood.    Derb. 
FLEKE.   See  Flaik  and  Flaie. 
FLEKED.   Bent; turned.    Heame, 
FLEKRAND.    Smiling.   R,deBrunne. 
FLEKYT.    Same  as  Flecked,  q.  v. 
FLEM.    A  farrier's  lancet    Flem-etick,  a  small 

stick  to  strike  it  into  the  vein. 
FLEME.  (1)  A  river,  or  stream ;  a  large  trench 

cat  for  dnining.    Wett, 

To/lenu  Jordon  and  to  Bedlem, 
And  to  the  borogh  of  Jeruaalem. 

MS.  Cttntab,  Ft.  li.38,  t.  7S, 

(2)  To  banish.    (^.-5.) 
FLEMED.    Flamed;  burnt.    Weher, 
FLEMER.    Abanisher.    {A.-S,) 
FLEMNOUS.    A  phlegmatic  person. 
Fat  of  kynde  thn/ltmrunu  may  trace. 
And  know  hyme  best  by  whytnes  of  hys  face. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  1.  6,  f.  140. 
FLEN.    Fleas.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  91. 
FLENE.    To  fly  ;  to  escape  from.    ^^.-5.) 
They  were  so  smert  and  so  kene. 
They  made  the  Sarsyns  all  to  Jlene. 

MS.  Cuntab.  Ft.  lU  38.  f.  188. 
They  myjt  be  no  wejjientt 
Her  eritage  is  ther  to  bene. 

MS,  Qintab,  Ft,  v.  48,  f.  37. 

FLEOTEN.  To  float,  or  sail.    (^.-5.) 
FLEPPER.    The  under  lip.    Also,  to  pout  or 

hang  the  lip.    North. 
FLERYANDE.    Fleering;  grinning. 

Fy  I  sals  syr  Forldas,  thow  Jlerjfande  wryche. 

Morte  Arthwe,  MS-  Uneoln,  f.  8S« 

FLESCHELYHEDE.    Flcshliness.    {A,-S.) 
Of  no  careyne,  of  no  Jls^chelphade, 

MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134.  f.  S8. 

FLESH.  To  feed  a  hound  to  encourage  him  to 
run  well.  Hence,  generally,  to  fatten.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  152.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  enured  to  fight,  madettrong 
and  irate. 

And  Simon  beate  them  bothe,  and  made  thrm 
both  give  of;    and  after  that  Simon    wold   not 


shrinke  for  a  bluddl  nose  with  any  faoye»  for  be 
was  then  thorowely>fe*A«cf  by  the  means  oi  Klngr. 

MS,  A^tmnBtt  MB. 

FLESH-AXE.  A  butcher's  cleaver. 
FLESHLY.    Flexible.    (A.'N,) 
FLESHMENT.    Pride  of  success.    Shak, 
FLESSHAMYLS.    A  butcher's  shambles. 
FLET.     A  floor;   a  chamber.     {A.-S.)     See 
Launfal,  979 ;  Wright's  Anecd.  p.  9 ;  Wriigfat't 
Political  Songs,  p.  337;  Gy  of  Warwike, 
p.  3.    A  field  of  batde,  Weber,  L 101. 
FLET-CHEESE.  Cheesemade  of  skimmed  milk. 

Boat  AngUa, 
FLETCHER.     An  arrow-maker.    Properly,  the 

person  who  put  on  the  feather. 
FLETCHES.    Green  pods  of  peas.    Eaai, 
FLETE.  (1)  Same  as  Fleet,  q.  v. 

For  to  consume,  with  his  fervent  heete. 
The  rusty  f^ithe  that  in  my  mouth  doth  JUte. 

L^dgaf,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.S. 
Betre  is  to  JItte  than  to  synke. 

Cower,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  95. 

(2)  Flitted :  flew.    Gawayne. 
FLETERE.    To  flitter.    Lydgate. 
FLET-MITTE.    Skimmed  milk.    Nm-tk,    This 

form  occurs  in  Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 
FLETSHER.    A  young  peas-cod.    Ea$t. 
FLETT.    A  scolding,  or  fliting. 
FLETTE.    FUtted.    Lelandl  Itin. 
FLEUKS.    Fat  vermin  in  the  Uvers  of  diseased 

sheep.    Far.  diaL 
FLEW.  (1)  Shallow.    Somereet,    Spelt  JUit  in 

Batchelor's  Orthoep.  Anal.  p.  133.     Itoccun 

in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  167,  andHuloet,  1552. 

(2)  The  down  of  animals.   Far,  dioL 

(3)  The  same  as  fUm,  q.  v.  Midi  C, 
(i)  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Palagrave. 
(5)  Washy ;  tender ;  weak.   North. 

FLE  WE  D.  Having  large  hanging  chaps,  which 
in  hounds  were  called  ./fewv.  **  When  a  hound 
is  fleet,  faire  fiewd,  and  well  hangd,"  Lilly's 
Mydas,ed.  1632,sig.X.  xL  Thetq>ofadeer^s 
horn  was  also  called  ihefiew, 

FLEWKE.  The  tunney.  It  is  trmnsUted  by 
pelamus  in  Nominale  MS.  Spelt  fioke,  and 
made  synonymous  with  the  tea  fimmder,  in 
Harrison's  England,  p.  224.  According  to 
Palsgrave,  *'  a  kynde  of  a  pleas."  See  also 
Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  316. 

FLEWME.    Phlegm.    Arch.  ra.  407. 

FLEWORT.  A  herb.  Its  synonyme  in  MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  5,  is  ^tpia  minor. 

FLEXS.    Flesh. 

God  mad  tham  kyrtels  than  of  hidei 
And  cled  thujla*  wit  for  to  hide. 

MS.  Con,  Verpat.  A.  ill.  f.  «. 

FLEXY.    To  fly.    R.  de  Bname, 
FLEY.    Fled.    Also,  to  fly. 

Crete  strokys  the  yeant  gafe. 

And  to  the  erthe>fey  hys  stafe. 

MS,  Cmntab,  Pf.  ii.  38,  f.  64. 

FLEYCH.  Flesh.  Songs  and  Carols,  x.  Fleyhg, 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  27  ;  fieyeek,  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  21 ;  fieyx,  Rcliq.  Antiq.  ii.  79. 

FLEYER.    A  kidney.    MS.  Med.  Unc. 

FLEYNE.     Banished.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  343. 

FLEYS.  (1)  Fleas.    Prompt.  Faro. 
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<2)  A  fleece  of  wool.  Translated  by  veBui  in 
Nominale  MS. 

FLIBBBRGIBBER.  A  lying  knave.  See  Frat. 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  repr.  p.  22.  FUitertU 
fikbet  ia  the  name  of  a  fiend  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  old  writers. 

FLICK.  (1)  The  membrane  loaded  with  fat  in 
the  stomsch  of  animals.      W€»t. 

(2)  A  flitch  of  bacon.  North.  *<  P«nM,  a  flyk," 
Nominale  MS. 

Tak  the  kurde  of  a  twyne  Jlifk,  and  anoyote  the 
manacs  fete  therwlth  underneth. 

lf&  JM.  Line;  f.SM. 

(3)  A  trial,  or  attempt     SoutK 

(4)  A  slight  blow,  or  stroke,  especially  with  a 
whip.     Var.  dial    AUo,  to  giye  a  jerk. 

(5)  The  down  of  animals.    Eatt 

(6)  To  Up  up.    South. 
FLICKER.  (1)  To  flatter.    (A.-S.) 
(2)  To  kiss ;  to  embrace.    Paisgnofe. 
FLICKEIUMOUSE.    A  bat.    Joiuon. 
FLICKETS.    Blushes.    Devon. 
FUCK-TOOTH-COMB.    A  comb  with  coarse 

large  teeth.    Somertet. 
FLIDDER.    A  limpet.    North. 
FLIG.    Fledged.     Cheah.    "  Flygge  as  byrdes 

be,  piumeu"  Palsgrave. 
FLIGGARD.    A  kite  of  a  diamond  form,  much 

used  about  forty  years  since  by  Yorkshire 

schoolboys. 
FLIGGED.  (1)  Fledged.    North. 
(2)  Matted ;  entangled.    Line. 
FLIGGER.    To  flutter;  to  quiver.    £att. 
FLIGGERS.  (1)  Same  as  Flqppen,  q.  v. 
(2)  The  common  flag.    East  AngL 
FUGHERS.    Masts  for  ships. 
FLIGHT.  (1)  A  light  arrow,  formed  for  very 

long  and  straight  shots. 
(2)  A  scolding  match.    North. 
]zS  A  second  swarm  of  bees.  East. 
US  A  light  fall  of  snow.     Oxon, 
]h\  Sea-fowl  shooting.    South. 
[6)  The  flrst  swarm  of  bees.    Var.  dioL 
FLIGHTEN.    To  scold.    North. 
FLI6HTERS.    Sparks ;  embers.    North. 
FLIGHTS.    Turf,  or  peat,  cut  into  square  pieces 

for  fuel.    Lane. 
FLIGHT-SHOT.    The  distance  a  flight  arrow 

would  go,  about  a  fifth  part  of  a  mile. 
FUGHTY.    Giddy ;  thoughtless.     Var.  dial 
FUG.ME.GAIREY.    A  girl  gaudily  dressed, 

but  untidy  and  slovenly.    North. 
FLIGNESS.    Plumage.    Pabgrave. 
FLIM-FLAM.  False;  foolish;  nonsensical.  Also, 

a  lie,  or  piece  of  nonsense  not  necessarily  false. 

See  Stanihurst,  pp.  14, 16 ;  Howell's  EngUsh 

Proverbs,  p.  15. 
FUNDER-MOUSE.    A  bat.    South. 

Oae  face  was  attyred  of  the  newe  fashion  of  wo- 
attyre,  the  other  face  like  the  olde  ariaye  of 
and  had  wyngcs  like  a  backe  or  Jlifnder- 

MS.  Marl,  486.  f.  77. 

FLINDERS.    Pieces ;  fragments.     North. 
FLINE.    Flown.    Middleton,  ii.  515. 
FUNG.  (1)  Will ;  unrestrained  desire.  Var.  dial. 
(S)  To  baflle ;  to  disappoint.    North. 


(3)  To  kick ;  to  resent    Devon. 

(4)  To  dance  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  in  the 
dance  so  csUed ;  to  throw  out  the  legs.  North. 

FLINGING-TREE.    A  piece  of  timber  hung  aa 

a  partition  in  a  stalL    North. 
FLINT-COAL.    A  kind  of  coal,  so  called  from 

containing  flint.    North. 
FLINTS.    Refuse  barley  in  making  malt.    Var. 

dial    Dean  Milles  MS. 
FLIP.  (1)  A  slight  sudden  blow.    Eatt.    Also, 

to  flllip ;  to  jerk ;  to  move  nimbly ;  to  throw. 

Somertet.    Lilly,  Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632, 

sig.  Dd.  ii,  seems  to  use  the  word  in  the  sense, 

tojillgt.    to  flip  vpt  to  turn  up  one's  sleeves. 

(2)  A  potation  compounded  of  beer,  gin,  and 
coarse  sugar.    Suffolk. 

(3)  Nimble ;  flippant.     Devon, 

FLIPE.    The  brim  of  a  hat;  a  flake  of  snow. 

Also,  to  pull  off.     North. 
FLIPFLAP.     Same  as  Hap  (3). 
FLIPPEIUDE-FLAPPER.   Noise  and  confusion 
caused  by  show.    Suteex.    "  I  nere  saw  such 
tiflipper  de flapper  before,''  King  and  a  Poore 
Northeme  Man,  1640. 
FLIPPERING.    Crying ;  weeping.    North. 
FLIPPITY-FLOP.    Draggle-taUed ;  awkward  in 

fine  clothes.     Wane. 
FLIRE.  Sameasf%er,  q.v.f%>tii^,Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83. 

Tho  two  false,  wyth  grete  yre. 
Stode  and  behelde  her  ryche  atyre, 
ADd  beganne  to  Ugh  and  Jlprt. 

Jf&  Camlab.  Ft.  iL  98,  f.  K(f. 

FLIRK.    To  jerk,  or  flip  about.     Wilts. 

FLIRT.  To  move  nimbly.  To  speak  in  a  flirt- 
ing way,  i.  e.  sarcastically.  Hence  Flirt-gilt, 
FUrtigig,  FUrt-giUian.ox Flirt,  a  forward,  talk- 
ative, and  unconstant  girl.  Var.  diaL  Shake- 
speare hta  flirt-gill,  and  the  latter  terms  some- 
times occur  in  a  somewhat  worse  sense. 

FLISH.    Fledged.    Devon. 

FLISK.  (I)  To  skip,  or  bounce;  to  fret  at  the 
yoke.     North. 

(2)  A  large-toothed  comb.     West, 

(3)  To  flick,  as  with  a  whip.    Line. 

(4)  A  bundle  of  white  rods  to  brush  away  cob- 
webs and  dust.     Glouc. 

FLIT.  (1)  To  remove ;  especially  when  at  night, 
to  cheat  the  landlord.     North.    The  word  no 
is  inserted  from  MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  ii.  38. 
Lat  [no]  newefangyinn  the  plese, 
Oftyn  to  renews  nor  to  Jlift. 

RUmm*»  Ane.  Pop,  Po0t,  1791.  p.  89. 

2^  To  leave  work  unfinished.     West. 

3)  Shallow;  thin.     Susses. 

4)  To  fly ;  to  escape,     denser, 
FLITCH.  (1)  Officious ;  lively.     Wilts. 
(2)  To  move  from  place  to  place.    Notf. 
FLITCHEN.    A  flitch  of  bacon.     West. 
FLITE.    To  scold;  to  brawl.     North. 

Thou  thalt  undyrstand  and  wete. 

With  rciun  maytt  thou  the  wrathe  and  Jlyte. 

MS.  Hnrt.  1701.  f.  SA. 
He  loked  up  and  aaghe  there  kytte, 
Fcndes  fele  that  fouiy  /li/tte, 

MS.  Ibid,  r,  61. 
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Fill  frilyehe  God  to  hem  fig^—t 

To  thM  fals  ypocrytes.  US,  HUU  f.  21. 

FUTBR.    A  scold.    North. 

FLITTEN.  To  remove  a  hone  into  fresh  pas- 
ture. O^fordah,  **  Leave  her  on  a  ley,  and 
lett  the  de^JUtt  her/'  a  Line,  proverh. 

FLITTER.    To  hang,  or  droop.    Line, 

FLITTERING.  (1)  Floating.     Chaucer. 

(2)  Showery;  sleety.    Donet. 

FLITTER-MOUSE.    See  FUnder-nunue. 

FLITTERS.  (1)  Pieces ;  rags.  Somenet.  Also, 
to  scatter  in  pieces,  as  in  Morte  d' Arthur,  i. 
137,  **  it  Jlytteryd  al  abrode." 

(2)  Small  pancakes.    South, 

FLITTING.  Removal.  "  To  BetUeem  thair 
JUtiinff  made,"  MS.  Cott  Vespas.  A.  iiL 

FLIX.  (1)  The  flux.    Tusser,  p.  29. 

(2)  The  fuT  of  a  hare.    Kent. 

FLIZ.  A  splinter,  or  shiver.  Hence,  to  fly  off ; 
to  make  a  noise.    North, 

FLIZZEN.    To  laugh  sarcastically.    North, 

FLIZZOMS.  Flying  partides ;  small  fragments ; 
sediment  of  liquor.    Eatt. 

FLO.  (1)  An  arrow.     Chaucer, 

(2)  Flay;  flea.    Bitwn, 

FLOAT.  (I)  To  irrigate  land.  West,  Also,  to 
pare  off  the  sward. 

(2)  Chid,  or  scolded.     Yorith. 

3)  Flow;  flood.    Langtqft, 

4)  A  kind  of  raft    North. 
FLOAT-GRASS.     Grass  growing  in  swampy 

ground.  Devon,  Dean  Milles  MS.  It  is  the 
gramenftuioiatUe  in  Gerard,  p.  13. 

FLOATING.    Hemorrhage.   Someroet. 

FLOATING.SHOYBL.  A  shovel  used  for  cut- 
ting turf.    Sakp, 

FLOATS.  The  frames  of  wood  that  hang  over 
the  sides  of  a  waggon.    Eatt, 

FLOATSOME.  Timber  accidentally  carried  away 
by  a  flood.     Wat, 

FLOAT-WHET.  Curds  made  from  whey,  much 
used  in  Northumberland. 

FLOATY.    Rank  and  tall,  as  grass.    Devon. 

FLOCCIPENDED.  Made  no  account  of ;  aet  no 
value  by.  {Lot,)    See  Hall,  Henry  YIL  f.  40. 

FLOCK.    A  hurdle.    Devon, 

FLOCKET.  A  loose  garment  with  large  sleeves. 
Skdton,  iL  160.  It  is  spdt  Jlokkard  in  the 
Howard  Household  Books,  1844,  p.  522. 

FLOCKLY.    In  an  ambush.    HaU, 

FLOCKMEL.    In  a  flock.    (^-&) 

FLOCK-POWDER.  A  kind  of  powder,  formerly 
put  on  doth. 

FLOCKS.  Refuse ;  sediment ;  down.  Also,  in- 
ferior wool.     Var.  diaL 

FLOCKY.    Over-ripe ;  woolly.    SuJJ^olk, 

FLODDERED.    Covered ;  adorned.    Line, 

FLODDER^UP.  To  overflow;  to  stop  up  awater- 
course.    Craven, 

FLODE.    Abounded.    Skinner, 

FLOGGED.    Tired ;  exhausted.     Oxon, 

FLOISTERING.    Skittish;  boyish.     Weet. 

FLOITS.    Disorder.     Yorkeh. 

FLOITY.  A  flag  thick  at  one  end  and  small  at 
the  other.    North* 
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FLOKE-MOWTHEDE.    Having  a  mouth  Ukt 
a  flounder.    See  Flewke, 

Thow  wcsc*  for  to  flsy  ut.  JkHn-mawthaia  wdtattw^, 
Morttjirtkwnt,  MS,  Umeotm,  U  U. 

FLOKYNGLYCHE.    In  flocks.    It  is  the  gloss 

ofgregatim  in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  94. 
FLOMAX.    Untidy.     Wano, 
FLOME.    A  river.    Lyb.  Disconns,  212. 
FLONE.     Arrows.    {A,'S,)    "Thoner  flone, 
lightning,  TowndeyMyst.  p.  92. 
Sh«  bare  a  home  about  hir  haloe* 
And  undur  hlrgyidiUe  mooyjlpmic. 

JCS:  ChMMb.  Ft  T.  «L 

FLOOD.    A  heavy  rain.    Devon, 
FLOOD-MARK.    The  mark  which  the  sea  aft 

the  highest  tide  makes  on  the  shore.  Andermm. 
FLOOK.     See  Fleukt  and  Flewke, 
FLOOR-B  ANK.    A  bank  with  a  ditch,  and  the 

same  on  both  sides.    EoMt. 
FLOP.  (1)  Plump ;  flat     Var,  dial 
(2^  A  mass  of  thin  mud.    Donet, 
(Z)  To  outspread.    Northamptonth. 
(4)  The  scrotum.    Somereet, 
FLOPPER.    An  under-petticoat     Comw, 
FLOPPER-MOUTHED.  Blubber-lipped.  Lane. 
FLORCHYT.    Flourishes.  ReUq.Antiq.ii.  166. 
FLORE.    Flower.    Sir  Triatrtm, 
FLORENCE.      Florins,  formerly  worth  about 

Ze.  4if.  apiece.    Isumbras,  295, 555. 
FLORENTINE.    A  kind  of  pie.    Sometimes,  a 

custard  made  in  paste. 
FLORESCHEDE.    Ornamented ;  adorned. 
Hyt  feeta  ware/feretcAadtf  alia  la  lyne  labyllc. 

Jforfa  ArthuM,  MS.  Unc  t.  CK 

FLORREY.    A  blue  d}e.     See  Cunningham's 

Revels  Accounts,  pp.  39, 57,  flurry, 
FLORSCHARE.    A  decorator.    Pr,  Parv, 
FLORTH.    A  floor,  or  roof.    Pai^frave, 
FLOSCHE.    A  pit,  or  pool.    See  Flath  (1). 
Lavard,  thou  led  mi  laule  fta  heUa» 
Thott  kaped  ma  fira  that  In /lMdb«  faUe. 

MS,  Cott.  Vttpma.  D.  viL  f.  U. 

FLOSCULET.    A  parterre.    {Lat.) 

FLOSH.    To  spill;  to  splash.    South.    Hence 

Fioih-hoie,  a  hole  which  reodves  the  waste 

water  from  a  mill-pond.    See  Flooehe, 
FLOSSY.    A  slattern.     Craven. 
FLOSTER.    To  be  very  gay.     Devon. 
FLOTAGES.     Things  accidentally  floating  on 

seas  or  rivers.    BUnmt. 
FLOTE.  (1)  Water.    Shak.    The  term  was  also 

applied  to  dew  in  co.  Surrey. 
(2)  Grieved.    Sir  Amadace,  xxxvL  6. 
FLOTED.    Flooded;  watery. 

When  you  coma  to  Twyford,  thajlefMI  maadowes 

thara  axe  all  white  with  little  floweia,  which  I  ba- 

VM'ft  are  lady-smocks. 

Avhn^t  WUtM,  MS.  Anyal  Ac.  p.  in» 

FLOTEN.    Removed ;  distant     Gawayne. 
FLOTERAND.    Floating.    {A,-S.)  Hottarede. 
floated,  Kyng  Horn,  129. 

A  badd  y  fond  there  Jloteramd, 
And  yn  ytt  a  knijt  liggande. 

G^  ^  Wmrwitk,  MS.  Cmtaib 

FLOTES.     Rough-made  river  boats,  formcriy 
used  on  the  Severn. 
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n.OTIIERY.  Slovenly,  bat  tUempting  to  be 
fine  and  showy.    North, 

FLOTHRE.     Flakes  of  snow. 

Mo  nulcn  tholieth  then  lucehe  wowc. 
Than*  be>lof*r*  In  the  iDOwe. 

MS,  GUI.  Jet.  Qnm.  n. 

FLOTIS.  The  foam  or  froth  of  anything  boil- 
ing, &c.     (ji.'S,) 

FLOTSAM.  Goods  floating  on  the  sea  after  a 
shipwreck.  See  Howell,  1660,  sect.  yi. ;  Cot- 
gra^e,  in  t.  Flo. 

FLOTTE.     To  flow.     Chmteer, 

FLOTTEN-MILK.    Same  as  FM-miUe,  q.  t. 

FLOUGH.  (1)  A  flea.     Chtth. 

(2)  Cold;  windy;  bleak.     North. 

FLOUGHTER.    To  frighten.    North. 

FLOUNDAB.    A  flounder.    Suffolk. 

FLOUNT.  To  strut  about  gaily  or  gaudily 
dressed.     Far.  dial 

FLOUR.  (I)  Soft  thread  or  silk  hanging  loosely, 
sodi  as  is  put  on  a  tasseL 

(2)  Flower.    {J..N.) 

FLOURELES.     Without  flower.     Chaucer. 

FLOURETTE.    A  small  flower.    {A.-N.) 

FLOURISH.    A  blossom.    North. 

FLOURON.    Aborderoffiower-work.  (A.-N.) 

FLOUT.  (1)  A  trust,  or  bundle.     Warta. 

(2)  A  boy's  whistle.     Somertet. 
FLOUTERSOME.    Ftolicksome.    North, 
FLOW.     Wiid;untractoble.     North. 
FLOWCH.    A  term  of  reproadi.    Hye  Way  to 

the  Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 
FLOWER.    To  froth,  or  foam.    (A.-N.) 
FLOWERS.    Ton  are  as  welcome  as  Flowen  in 

May,  i.  e.  very  welcome.     Var.  diaL 
FLOWERY.    Florid;  handsome.    North. 
FLOWISH.     Immodest.     North. 
FLOWT.    The  flood,  or  water.    {A.-S.) 
And  at  a  window  cut  him  owt« 
Rl5t  into  Temfe>rof0r. 
JfS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48.  f.  106. 

FLOWTE.    A  flute.    Pr.Parv. 

FLOWTING.    Carding  wool  to  spin  in  the  mix- 

tnre.     North. 
FLOYGENE.     A  kind  of  ship.    Spelt  floyn§  in 
Octorian,  1485;>fayiM,  1671. 
Ther  men  Jtovgtnm  oa  flote  and  fantet  manye, 
Cokkcs  end  karekkea  y-castelled  alle. 

MS.  out.  Calig.  A.  il.  f.  111. 

FLOYTE.     A  flute.    Lydgate.     Chaucer  has 

/loytmff,  playing  on  the  flute. 
FLU.    Pale  and  sickly.    Kent. 
FLUBSY.FACED.    Plump-faced.    North. 
FLUCB.    To  flounce,  or  plunge.     Nare$. 
FLUCK.    Same  as  Flewke^  q.  ▼. 
FLUE.  (1)  Same  as  Flem,  and  Doul  (1). 
(2)ShaUow.   Ea»t  AngUa. 

(3)  Bed-room  downy  refuse.  Var.  diaL  Also* 
the  nap  or  down  of  anything. 

(4)  The  coping  of  a  gable  or  end  wall  of  a  house, 
&c    EoMt. 

FLUE-FULL.    Brimful.     Yorkah. 
FLUFF.     Same  as  Flue  (3). 
FLUGGAN.    A  coarse  fat  woman.    North. 
FLUISH.    Washy;  tender;  weak.    Also,lighi 
in  morals.    North. 


FLUKE.  (1)  Waste  cotton.    Lame. 

(2)  A  lock  of  hair.  Salop.  This  is  from  More's 
MS.  Additions  to  Ray. 

(3)  A  flounder.    See  Flewke. 
Flatt>mowthed«  as  a  jfii4r«,  with  fleryande  lyppy*- 

Mort4  ArtMurt,  MS.  IMeoln,  t.  «k 

FLUM.  (1)  Deceit.     Var.  diaL 
(2)  Same  as  Flome^  q.  t. 
FLUMBARDYNG.   A  flery  character. 

Hit  It  an  hardy /fumtordy US', 
Wit  and  war  In  alle  thyng. 

King  AlUaunder,  1786. 

FLUMMERY.  (1^  Nonsense.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  Oatmeal  boUed  in  water  till  it  is  thick  and 
gelatinous.  North.  Fhtmmery-hulk,  the 
skin  of  oats  prepared  for  making  flummery. 
According  to  Markham's  English  Housewife, 
the  term  in  his  time  was  peculiar  to  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  generally  eaten  with 
honey,  although  some  used  wine,  ale,  or  milk. 
Blanc-mange  is  also  called  flummery. 

FLUMMOCK.    A  sloven.    Herrf. 

FLUMMOX.  To  overcome,  frighten,  bewilder, 
foil,  disappoint,  or  mystify.  Also,  to  maul,  or 
mangle.     Var.  diaL 

FLUMP.  FUt  Also,  to  fall  down  heavily ;  a 
heavy  fall    Var.  diaL 

PLUNDER.  To  be  irregular.  *'  Flundring 
fame,"  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

FLUNG.    Deceived;  beaten.    North. 

FLUNIB.    A  river.    W.  Mapes,  p.  347. 

FLUNTBR.  To  be  in  a  great  hurry.  Out  qf 
Jtunter,  unwelL    Lane. 

FLURCH.    A  great  quantity.     North. 

FLURE.    Flory;  floured.     Oawayne. 

FLURED.    Rufiled.    Yorkah. 

FLUREN.  Made  of  flour.  "  fTicreii  cakes," 
Wright's  Purgatory,  p.  55. 

FLURICHEN.    To  flourish.    {A.^N.) 

FLURING.    A  brood.    North. 

FLURN.    To  sneer  at ;  to  despise.    Line. 

FLURRY.    A  confusion.     Var.  dial 

FLURT.  (1)  To  snap  the  fingers  derisively. 
Hence,  any  satirical  action  or  speech  See 
Horio,  p.  98 ;  Thoms'  Anecdotes  and  Tradi- 
tions, p.  24. 

(2)  To  chide  or  scold.     Yorkah. 

(3)Af6oL    Someraet. 

FLURT-GILLIAN.    See  Flirt. 

FLURTS.  A  light  woman.    North. 

FLURT-SILR.  A  kind  of  figured  silk,  mentioned 
in  the  Booke  of  Rates,  1598. 

FLUSH.  (1)  Feathered.     Warw. 

(2)  A  great  number.  Var.  dial.  Hence,  prodigal, 
wasteful,  fulL 

3)  Even ;  on  a  leveL     Var.  dial 

4)  Same  as  Floah,  q.  v.  Also,  an  increase  of 
water  in  a  river. 

(5)  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever.  South.  Also,  hot 
and  heavy,  applied  to  the  weather  or  atmo- 
sphere. 

(B)  To  hop,  as  a  bird.    Browne. 

(7)  A  hand  of  cards  all  of  a  sort.  The  modem 
meaning,  and  so  explained  by  Dyce,  Skelion, 
ii.  348.    Cf.  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Flujf.   There  was. 
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however,  ft  game  of  cards  so  called.    See  Flo- 
rio,p.  190. 

(8)  In  good  condition,  especially  with  regard  to 
worldly  drcnmstances.  It  corresponds  to  the 
first  sense  in  the  ^Yawit  good  feather,  Shake- 
speare has  the  term,  and  it  occurs  in  Lusty 
JuTentus,  p.  144 ;  King  Leir,  p.  419. 

FliUSK.    To  fly  out ;  to  quarrel.     North, 

FLUSKER.  To  be  confused,  or  giddy ;  to  fly 
irregularly.     North, 

FLUSTE.    Flushed ;  pushed.    Ritson, 

FLUSTER.  A  great  hurry,  caused  generally  by 
ft  sudden  surprise,     far,  dial 

FLUSTERATION.    See  Flutter. 

FLUSTERED.    Half  tipsy.    Ketmett. 

FLUSTERGATED.   Blustering.  /.  Wight, 

FLUSTRATE.  To  frighten;  to  be  in  a  great 
confusion*     Var.  dioL 

FLUTTER.    A  litter.    GUme, 

FLUTTERGRUB.    A  field  labourer.    South. 

FLUX.    To  strike  with  the  wings.   /.  Wight. 

FLUXIVE.    Flowing  with  moisture.    Shah, 

FLUZZED.    Bruised;  blunted.   North, 

FLY.  (1)  A  familiar  spirit,  attendant  upon  a  witch 
or  astrologer.    An  old  cant  term. 

(2)  To  shun,  or  avoid  anything.  7b  Jig  awag,  to 
frighten  away.  To  Jig  amder,  to  crack.  A 
hawk  is  said  to  Jig  on  head,  when  she  mistakes 
her  proper  game ;  to  Jig  on  grott,  when  she 
flies  at  great^  birds ;  and  to  Jig  at  the  brook, 
when  she  goes  after  water-fowl.  To  Jig  m 
oM^ifaee,  to  get  into  a  passion  with  him. 

FLYABOSTIC.  Outrageously  showy,  as  in  dress. 
Somertet. 

FLY-BY-NIGHT.  A  worthless  person,  who  gets 
into  debt,  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  house 
empty.   North. 

FLY-CAP.  A  pretty  kind  of  cap,  much  worn 
about  A.  D.  1760. 

FLYCCHE.    To  separate. 

37f  thou  niftdette  ever  any  wyche 
Tburghe  whycckecnft  wcdlak  to /Ij^edu. 

MS,  Hart,  I7OI,  f.  li. 

FLY-CLAPPER.    A  clapper  to  drive  away  flies. 

Also  called  Kjlg-Jlap, 
FLY-DOD.    The  herb  ragwort.    Cheeh, 
FLYER.    To  fleer.    This  form  is  found  in  Me- 

riton,  and  Chester  Plays,  ii.  51. 
FLY-FLAP.    See  Flg^Utpper, 
FLY-FOOT.    A  village  game  of  leaping  over  one 

another's  backs.    Far.  dial. 
FLY-GOLDING.    A  kdy-bird.    Sutter, 
FLYNE.    To  fly.    {A,.S.) 

Ther  it  no  wllde  foale  that  m\U9jlrnt, 
But  I  am  sicur  him  to  hlttyne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

FLYNGE.    To  proceed  very  rapidly.    See  Tor- 

rent  of  Portugal,  pp.  1 7 , 8 1 . 
FLYTE.    To  fly. 

Have  my  hon  and  let  ra«  beo, 
Y  am  lotha  to  Jlwte. 

MS,  Omtab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  79. 

FLY-TIME.    Summer.    Suffolk, 
FNASTE.    To  breathe  hard.    (^.-SL) 

Hwan  Grim  him  havede  faste  hounden, 
And  tithe*  In  an  eld  cloth  wnden, 


A  kevel  of  clutca  ful  «nwmte. 
That  he  Qne]  mouthe  tpeke  no/kMif*, 
Hwcre  he  wolde  him  here  or  lede. 


FO.  (1)  Few.    Somertet. 

Lordynget  thyr  ar  y-now  of  tho. 
Of  gentylmen  thyr  are  butyb. 

MS,  HarL  ITOl.CM. 

(2)  A  foe.    {A.'S,)    Havelok,  1363, 2849. 

FOAL.  An  assistant  to  the  putters  in  a  coal 
mine.    North, 

FOAL-FOOT.    The  herb  coltWoot    North. 

FOAL-KELL.    The  amnion.    North. 

FOAP.    To  comb  back.    Devon. 

FOB.   Froth,  or  foam.    South. 

FOBBED.    Disappointed.    North. 

FOBBLE.    Quadruple.    Yorkth. 

FOBEDAYS.    Holydays.     OzeU. 

FOBS.    Same  as  Dubt,  q.  t. 

FOCER.    A  coffier,  or  chest    Paltgrate. 

FOCHE.    To  fetch.    Townelcy  Myst.  p.  CO. 

FODDENED.    Fed.  Nominate  MS. 

FODDER.    TomuUer.    Somertet, 

FODDERING-GROUND.  Agrassendoswefor 
feeding  cattle.     Wett, 

FODDYNG.  A  division.  (.f..5.)  See  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  48.   The  Bodl.  MS.  has  thedgnget. 

FODE.  (1)  This  term  is  found  in  early  writers, 
especudly  in  the  old  metrical  romances,  in  the 
sense  of  man,  woman,  girl,  or  bog.  Few  ex- 
pressions are  more  commonly  met  with  than 
frelgfode,  i.  e.  nobly  fed,  or  a  well-bred  per- 
son. "  To  wedd  thys  frdy  fode,"  Sir  Egla- 
mour,  1254. 

(2)  Tofode  out  with  wordt,  to  keep  in  attention 
and  expectation,  to  deceive.  The  phrase  oc- 
curs in  Skelton,  Harrington,  &c 

FODER.   Aburthen;afother.    (J^S.} 

FODGE.    A  small  bundle.    Ghue. 

FODYNGE.    A  nourishing.   Pr.  Parv. 

FOE.    TofalL  Lane. 

FOEMAN.  A  foe.  This  occurs  in  many  writers, 
but  is  now  obsolete. 

FOG.  (1)  The  second  crop  of  grass,  or  aftermath. 
Forby  applies  the  term  to  long  grass  left 
through  the  winter  for  early  spring  feed,  which 
suits  the  context  in  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs  in  Drayton.  Blount,  in  v.  Pbgage, 
says,  "  fog,  or  feg,  rank  grass  not  eaten  in 
.summer  \**  and  it  is  explained  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dialogue,  1697,  p.  98,  **  fresh  grass  that  comes 
after  mowing." 

(2)  Moss.    North. 

(3)  To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner ;  to  flatter  for 
gain.     Dekker. 

(4)  To  take  cattle  out  of  pastures  in  the  autnmn. 
Craven. 

FOG  AN.     A  kind  of  cake.     Conw. 
FOGEY.    An  eccentric  old  man.     Var.dmL 
FOGGER.  (1)  A  huckster.    Suffolk, 

(2)  A  groom,  or  man-servant.     WiUt. 

(3)  A  cheat.    See  Florio,  p  54. 
FOGGY.  (1)  Stupid ;  very  dull     For.  dtal 

(2)  Fat ;  bloated ;  haviiig  hanging  flesh.  *'  Some 
three  chind  foggie  dame,''  Dolamr's  Prime- 
rose,  4to.  Lond.  1606. 
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Wheraas  I  wu  wonte  to  be  blobbe-cheked  or 
lave  /ofgy  cheket  that  th»ked  at  I  went,  they  5e 
nove  ahronke  up,  or  drawen  together. 

PaUgrav^t  AeaUuhu,  1640. 

'3)  Coane,  rank,  as  grass.    North, 

FOGH.     Fallow  groand.     Cheek. 

FOGHELE.     A  fowl,  or  bird.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  8. 
FOGO.     A  stench.     Var.  dial 
FOGORNER.      One  who  expels  people   from 

their  dwellings.     Nominale  MS. 
FOIL.  (1)  To  soU ;  to  duty ;  to  suUy.    FoyUde, 

defiled,  Gesta  Rom.  p.  120.    Also,  to  trample. 

To  nm  the  foil,  a  phrase  in  hunting,  used 

when  game  runs  over  the  same  track  a  second 

time  in  order  to  puzzle  or  elude  the  hounds. 

The  foil  is  the  track  of  the  deer.    Gent.  Rec. 

ii.  76.   See  Diet.  Rust,  in  ▼. 

(2)  A  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing.  Toput  to  the 
foily  sometimes  used  for,  toput  to  the  eword, 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  170. 

(3)  The  back  of  a  looking-glass.  This  term  is 
used  by  Bourne  in  MS.  Lansd.  121. 

K)ILES.     Leaves.     (^.-A'.) 

FOIN.  (1)  To  push.in  fencing.    (Fr.) 

(2)  Foes.    Troil.  and  Creseide,  L  1002. 

FOING-OUT.    AbrawL     Cumb. 

FOINS.    Fur  made  of  polecats'  skins.    Foyn$, 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  468. 
FOISON.  (1)  Plenty ;  abundance.     (A.-N.) 
(2)  The  natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass  or 

other  herbs;  the  heart  and  strength  of  it. 

SufoU.     Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
FOIST.  (I)  A  toad-stooL    Sufolk, 

(2)  To  smell  musty.     Var,  dial 

(3)  A  barge  or  pinnace,  often  used  for  merchan- 
disc.  "  Foyst,  a  bote  lyke  a  gallye,"  Palsgrave. 
It  must  have  been  a  vessel  drawing  little  water, 
for  Grafton  mentions  a  person  vrading  in  the 
water  to  his  foist,  and  then  sailing  off.  Baret 
csllsit,  •<  a  light  and  swift  shippe." 

v4)  A  cttt-purse.    *'  He  that  picks  the  pocket  is 

cslled  a  foist,''  Dekker's  Belman  of  London, 

1608.     See  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  iv.  2. 

Foiat$,  juggling  tricks,  frauds,  Ben  Jonson,  iii. 

264 ;"  a  foist  or  jugling  trick,"  Howell's  Lex. 

TcL  1660. 
FOISTER.     A  pick-pocket.     "  A  cozener,   a 

conycatcher,  Afoister"  Florio,  p.  54. 
POISTING-HOUND.    A  kind  of  lapdog.    See 

Nares,  and  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  264. 
FOKY.     Bloated ;  unsound ;  soft  and  woolly ; 

nearly  rotten.    Ea$t, 
FOL.    Foolish.     Weber, 
FOLABIUTE.    Folly.     Skelton. 
FOLD.    Folded.    WilL  and  Werw.  p.  32. 
FOLDS.  (1)  A  farm-yard.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  world;  earth;  ground.  (j4.-S.)  See 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  35 ;  Towneley  Myst.  p.  245 ; 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  342 ;  Will,  and 
Werwolf,  p.  193. 

(3)  A  bundle  of  straw.     North, 

(4)  Infolde,  in  number.  "  With  robes  in  folde," 
Sir  Perceval,  32. 

(5)  To  contract ;  to  fail. 


Vf  he  were  oerer  lo  bolde  a  knyghte. 
Of  that  worme  when  he  had  a  ayghte, 
Hya  hcrtc  began  to  /olde. 

MS.  Omtab.  ft,  iJ.  3B,  f.  07. 
The  kyng  harde  how  BtCyee  tolde. 
For  hym  hyi  herte  can  fotdt.      MS.  Ibid.  t.  96. 

(6)  To  embrace. 

For  hit  bonde  we  may  aot  breke, 
His  owne  worde  and  we  wil  holde. 

Til  deth  cum  that  alle  ihalle  wreke, 
And  111  alle  In  clay  to  fitld«. 

MS,  Cantab,  Vf.  ▼.  48.  f.  (ML 

(7)  To  grant ;  to  accord ;  to  pUght. 
FOLDEROL.    Nonsense.     Var.  dial 
FOLD-GARTH.    A  farm-yard.    North, 
FOLDING-GATES.    Gates  which  open  in  the 

centre.    Nominale  MS. 
FOLDING-STOOL.    A  portable  seat  made  to 

fold  up  like  a  camp-stool. 
FOLD-PRITCH.  A  heavy  pointed  iron  to  pierce 

ground  for  hurdles.    Eoit, 
FOLE.    Foul;  dirty. 

That  alle  the  flithe  of  the  freke  and  frie  of  the  guttei 

Foloe*  hit  JbU  fotte  whene  he  furthe  rydes. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneotn,  t.  88. 

FOLED.    Foolish.    Nominale  MS. 
Wondir  thought  me  nerlr  more 
Thanne  me  dyd  of  a  /e/yd  knight. 

MS.  Harl.  S2S2.  f.  <«. 

FOLEHARDINESS.    Rashness.     (^.-A^) 
FOLE-LARGE.    Foolishly  liberal  Chaucer. 
FOLELY.     FooUshly ;  stupidly.     (A.-N.) 
UnwyieLi  the  fadifp  Salamon  seid  abo. 
That  for  hymnelf  cannot  rettreyne  hit  hand, 
Bui  by  hya  lyf  depart  /ote/y  hit  land. 

MS.  Laud.  416.  f.  47. 
They  will  be  owttrayede  anone.  areundrone  rynget, 
Thut>b/</jf  one  a  felde  to  fyghte  with  ui  alle. 

Morta  Arthure,  MS.  Linatim,  f.83. 

FOLESFOTH.  Ground  ivy.  It  is  left  unex- 
plained in  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOLETT.    A  foolUh  feUow.     Pr.  Parv. 

FOLHT.    Baptism.    (A,-S.) 

FOLIO.  In  folio,  in  abundance ;  in  full  folio, 
in  full  dress. 

FOLK.  (1)  Family.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Men  collectively ;  people.  (A.-S.)  In  Maun- 
dcvile,  p.  117,  it  corresponds  to  Gentiles. 

FOLK-MOTE.  An  assembly.  See  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 

FOLLAUT.    Foolishness.    (A,-N.) 

POLLER.  A  flat  circular  piece  of  wood  used  in 
pressing  a  cheese  when  the  curd  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  vat.  North, 

FOLLOW.  To  court;  to  pay  addresses.  To 
follow  on^t  note,  to  go  straight  forward. 

FOLLOWER.    One  who  courts.     Var.  dial 

FOLLOWERS.  Lean  store  cattle  or  sheep, 
which  follow  the  fatting  bullocks.    Norf. 

FOLLOWING-TIME.  A  wet  season,  when 
showers  follow  successively.    East. 

FOLLOW-MY-LEADER.    A  child's  game. 

FOLLY.  Any  ridiculous  building,  not  answer, 
ing  its  intended  purpose.   Var.  dial. 

FOLOWED.     Same  as  Folut,  q.  v. 

FOLOYDDYN.     Followed.    Tundale,  p.  36. 

FOLTE.     A  fool.     Prompt.  Parv. 

FOLTFD.    FooUsh  i  silly.    See  Pr.Parv.p.  IGC 
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FendM  crepte  tho  ymaget  withlnoe. 
And  lad  /blted  men  to  lyDoe. 

CurMv  Mundi,  MS.  OtJ.  3V<ii.  Canfb,  f.  16. 
Shrewn  myidede  hym  ful  ofte, 
And  helde  hym/o/lml  or  wode. 

If&Harl.  1701,  f.SQ. 

FOLTISH.      Foolish.      See  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chem.  Brit.  1652,  p.  401 ;  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  pp.  81,  166. 
FOLTRYE.    Foolishness.    Pr.  Part. 
FOLUD.    FoUowed.    (^.-5.) 

Into  a  halle  lothly  ihe  weot» 
Thomas  Jbif$d  at  hlr  hande. 

MS.  Quit€a>.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  68. 

FOLUT.    Baptised.    "  Fofti/ in  a  fbntestone,'' 

Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 
FOLWERE.    AfoUower.    (^.-S.) 
FOLY.    Foolish.    Perceval,  1572. 
FOLYLYCHE.    Foolishly. 

A  clerk  that/WWydha  dyipendyth 

The  godyt  that  hy*  fadyr  hym  feveth  or  wndyth. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI.  f.  8. 

FOLYMARE.    A  young  foal.    This  term  occurs 

in  MS.  Coll.  Jes.  Ozon.  28. 
F0L3E.    To  follow ;  to  succeed.    (J.'S,) 
FOMARD.    A  polecat.    North, 
FOMAUNDB.    Foaming. 

FUtyrde  unfrely  wyth  J&maunde  lyppei. 

Murte  Jrthun,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  61. 

FOMBLITUDE.    A  weak  comparison. 
FOME.    Smoke ;  foam ;  scam.    Eatt. 
FOMEREL.    See  Pemereh  and  Pr.  Parv.  p.  169. 
FO-MON.    An  enemy.    {A.-S.) 
FON.  (1)  Found.  North.  Towneley  Myst.  p.  40. 

(2)  Foes.    Rob.  Glouc  Chron.  p.  1. 

(3)  To  be  foolish,  or  fond ;  to  make  foolish. 
Also,  a  foolish  person.  Pon,  foolish,  Gesta 
Romanomm,  p.  196. 

FONCE.    Cunning;  knowing.    Lme. 

FOND.  (1)  Stupid ;  fooIUh ;  simple ;  half  siUy ; 

fearful;    timid;    weak;    idle;    unprofitable. 

North,    A  very  common  archaism. 

(2)  Luscious ;  fulsome ;  disagreeably  sweet  in 
taste  or  smelL    Eatt. 

FONDE.  (1)  To  try ;  to  meet  with;  to  receive; 
to  tempt;  to  inquire.  (J.-S.)  See  Kyng 
Horn,  157 ;  Chaueer,  Cant  T.  4767. 

(2^  Found ;  discovered.    {A.'S.) 

(3)  To  doat  upon ;  to  fondle. 
FONDENE.    Found.    Perceval,  519.  1902. 
FONDLING.    An  idiot ;  one  of  a  servile  syco- 
phantic nature.    North. 

FONDLY.     Foolishly.     North.    See   A  Mad 

World,  my  Masters,  p.  343. 
FONDNESS.    Foolishness ;  foUy. 
FOND-PLOUGH.  The  fool-plough,  q.  v.  North. 
FONDRED.     Forced.    Heame's  Langtoft,  p. 

574.    Perhaps  an  error  for  tondred. 
FONDYNG.    Atrial.    (A..S.) 

Andof  onre  gyltyi  graunt  ut  repentaunoe. 
And  ttrenckyth  ut  to  ttonde  In  aWB/imdimg. 

MS.  Cantmb.  Ft.  II.  88,  f.  18. 
V  Myds  byt  for  no  velanye. 
But  for  a  tondtmg*.  MS.  IbU.  t.  78- 

FONE.  (1)  Few.    Minofs  Poems,  p.  7. 
(2)AfooL    Chester  Plays,  i.  190. 


(3)  Foes*  It  is  used  as  the  singular  in  Thynne  t 
Debate^  reprint,  p.  25. 

5e,  than  leyd  the  rewle^tone, 
May  tter  hath  many  /on*. 

MS.  AAm»U  SI. 

FONEL.    A  funneL    Pr.  Parv. 

For  here  ob  wanteth  no  vcaiel, 
Bolle,  ny  bokct,  ny  no  >tn«/. 
CwrtarMundi,  MS.  CoU.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  tl. 

FONGE.    To  take;  to  take  hold  of.    (^.-5.) 

Fonder,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
Hejbnged$  faate  on  the  feieyghes.  and  fay  led  hb  annes. 

Morta  Jrthmre,  MS.  Uneobt,  f.  SB. 

FONK.    Vapour ;  smoke.    Heante. 

FONNE.    To  be  foolish.    (^.-5.) 

Tharefore  It  ca  gnde  that  thou  lefe  thi  fumtd 
pUTpoMe,  and  wcnde  hame  agayne  and  Mtt  the  in  thi 
moder  knee.  MS  Lincoln  a.  L  17if.  "• 

FONNELL.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  msde 
of  lamb  and  sweets. 

FONNES.    Devises.    Skumer. 

FONNISH.    Foolish.    Palagrate. 

FONRYS.    A  furnace  ?    Arch.  xi.  438. 

FONT-STONE.    A  font.    (^.-5L) 

FOOAZ.  To  level  the  surface  of  a  fleece  of 
wool  with  shears.    North, 

FOOCH.    To  put  in ;  to  shove.     Detnm. 

FOODY.    Fertile ;  Ml  of  grass.     North, 

FOO-GOAD.    A  plaything.     Lane. 

FOOL.  To  fool  t^y,  to  practise  any  folly  to  a 
ridiculous  excess. 

FOOL-BEGGED.    Absurd.    Shak, 

FOOLEN.  A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
embankment  of  a  river  and  the  ditdi  on  the 
land  side.    Suffolk. 

FOOL-HAPPY.    Fortunate.    S^entmr. 

FOOL-PLOUGH.  A  pageant  which  oonsisti  in 
a  number  of  sword-dancers  dragging  a  plough, 
attended  with  music,  and  persons  grotesqoelj 
dressed.  Still  in  vogue  in  the  North  of  Bog- 
land.     See  Brand  and  Brockett. 

FOOLS'-PARADISE.  To  bring  one  into  a 
fools'  paradise,  i.  e.  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  to 
make  him  believe  anything.  See  Cotgrave.  io 
V.  Mmhabouine;  Florio,  p.  215  ;  HardTog, 
Suppl.  f.  96 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p. 
97 ;  Hall,  Richard  TIL  f.  24. 

Of  trust  of  this  arte  rlseth  joyes  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  Is  /boUt  Pgradiea, 

AOumoUa  ThmU  Cham.  BrU.  1668.  pS. 
All  put  to  use,  and  yet  none  us*d  at  all  s 
K  tmt  fitoU  pamdim  I  may  ItealL 
Divino  GUmpou  «fa  Maidan  Mmaa,  ]ff»,  p.  IS- 

FOOR.  (1)  A  fiirrow.    North, 

i2)  A  ford  over  a  river.     Yorh$h, 
3)  A  strong  scent  or  odour.    Lme. 
FOORZES.    SameasBet^(l).    JBBf#. 
FOOSEN.    Generosity.    North. 
FOOT.    The  burden  of  a  song.    "  Fote,  or  re- 

pete  of  a  dittye  or  verse,  whiche  is  often  re* 

peted,"  Huloet,  1552.    Also,  to  dance.   Still 

in  use. 
FOOT-ALE.    A  fine  of  beer  paid  by  a  woriuoaa 

on  entering  a  new  place. 
FOOT-BOAT.    A  boat  used  solely  for  convejiof 

foot  passengers,    ff'ett. 
FOOT.BROAD.    The  breadth  of  a  foot 
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fOOT-CLOTHS«  Homings  of  doth  hung  on 
honet,  generally  coniidered  a  mark  of  dignity 
or  state.  Foot-ehih'JkorMf  a  horse  so  orna- 
meoted. 

FOOTER.  (1)  To  idle.  Also,  a  lazy,  idle,  worth- 
lets  feUow.    South. 

(2)  A  kick  at  a  foot-balL     Var.  dial 

FOOTB.SAUNTE.  A  game  at  cards,  mentioned 
in  the  Schoole  of  Abase,  1579. 

POOT.HEDGE.  Same  as  Beard-hedffe,  q.  ▼. 
Ojpon, 

FOOTING.     Same  as  Foot-ale,  q.  ▼. 

FOOTINGS.  The  first  comes  in  the  foundation 
of  a  building.    Var.  diaL 

FOOTING-TIME.  The  time  when  a  lying-in 
woman  gets  wp,    Norf, 

FOOT-MAIDEN.  A  waiting  maid.  It  is  the 
gloss  fiipeduoeqna  in  MS.  Eger.  829,  f.  91. 

FOOTMAN.    A  foot-soldier.    Hatt. 

FOOT-MANTLE.  An  outer  garment  of  the  pet- 
ticoat kind  tied  about  the  hips.  Strutt.  IL 
170, 267.    It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer. 

FOOTMEN.    Thin  shoes ;  dandng  pumps. 

FOOT-PACB.  The  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  dining-halL  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  a  landing-place  on  a  staircase,  and  a  hearth- 
stone. 

FOOT-PLOUGH. 

Qn.  When  did  wheel-pUraghes  come  into  uie  ?  I 
think  bat  nbont  1830.  They  tenre  beat  in  ttony 
land.    F«ef-plo«whr«  ar«  gomewhat  later. 

A^brt^9  WiU$,  fbvalBoc  MS.  p.  991. 

FOOT.RILLS.  Coalworks  open  to  the  air,  with- 
out shafts.   StaJ^. 

FOOT-SHEETS.  Sheets  used  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bed.    Wardrobe  Ace  Edw.  IV. 

FOOTSOM.    Neat's  foot  oiL    Sakp. 

FOOT-SPOBE.    A  foot-mark.    Carton. 

FOOT-STALL.  The  foot  or  base  of  a  pillar. 
Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  203. 

FOOT-TRENCHES.  Superficial  drains  about  a 
foot  in  width.    North. 

FOOTT.    Trifling;  mean.     Var.  dial. 

FOOWNE.    A  fawn.    Prompt.  Part. 

FOOZ.    The  herb  tempervivum  teuerium. 

FOP.  A  fool  *'Spek,  thou  fop,"  Cot.  Myst. 
p.  295.  It  occurs  in  Pr.  Panr.  Fcpped,  acted 
foolishly,  Skdton,  L  213. 

FOPD009LE.  A  siUy  fellow.  «<  Bee  bUth,/(97- 
doudeOi,**  MS.  A8hmole,Cat  coL  48. 

FOPPET.  A  spoUt  effeminate  person.  History 
of  King  Leir,  p.  402. 

FOPSTER.    Acutpurse.    Dekker. 

FOR.  Since;  because;  fDr  that;  for  fear  of. 
Common  in  our  early  dramatists.  Very  old 
writers  use  it  in  the  sense  of  against,  and  it  is 
often  joined  to  the  infinitive  mood,  as  in  the 
Anglo-Norman.  "  5if  that  hit  he  for  to  done," 
MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  48.  In  composition 
in  verbs  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  privation  or  deterioration, 
and  answers  to  the  modem  German  ver.  See 
Wright's  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  594.  Various 
examples  are  given  iu  the  following  pages.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  sense  of,  Jrom,  of,  by,  on 


aeeomit  qf,  m  order  to,  for  thepurpoee,  in  eon* 

$eguenee  of,  imtead  <f,  notwithitanding  ;  and 

sometimes  an  expletive,  in  such  phrases  ss, 

what  is  he  for  a  vicar,  i.  e.  what  vicar  is  he ; 

what  if  he  for  a  lad,  what  manner  of  lad  is  he; 

to  forward  for  a  knave,  so  forward  a  knave, 

&c    See  Palsgrave. 
FORACRE.    The  headland  of  an  arable  field. 

Keni, 
FORAGE.    Fodder;  food.    Chaueer, 
FOR-ALL.    In  spite  of.     Var.  dial 
FOR-AND.   Not  an  unusual  phrase,  answering 

to  and  eke.    See  Middleton,  iiL  544 ;  Dyce's 

Remarks,  p.  218. 
FORANENT.    Opposite  to.    North. 
FORAT.   Forward;  early.    Salop. 
FOR-BARND.    Burnt  up.    Kyng  Alia.  7559. 
FOR-BARRE.    To  prevent;  to  interpose;  to 

hinder;  to  deprive.    See  Langtoft,  p.  214. 

Forbore,  Perceval,  1929. 
And  tlioa  art  aocunid  alao  In  that  thyng. 
For  thou  Jifi^0rrp§t  bytwene  hem  the  welefare. 

MS,  Lawd.  416,  f.  M. 

FORBEAR.    To  sufiTer  anything  to  be  done ;  to 

give  way  to  one.    See  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  1 29. 

FOR-BECAUSE.   Because.    North.    An  early 

instance  is  found  in  Rdiq.  Antiq.  i.  152. 
FOR-BERE.    To  abstain;  to  spare.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-BETE.  (1)  The  herb  devil's-bit. 
(2)  To  beat  down  to  pieces,  or  to  death. 
FORBISNE.   An  example;  a  parable.    M..5.) 
FOR-BITEN.    To  bite  to  pieces.    {A.Ji) 
FOR-BLEDD.    Covered  with  blood.    {A^S,) 
AryM  up,  unlnate*  cot  of  thy  bedd. 
And  bcfaolde  mj  feet  that  are  fiir-bUdd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  aS,  f.  C 
Stondyth  and  herkenyth  thy>  charturradd. 
Why  y  am  woundedd  and  aU/br-bUdd. 

MS.  IM.  f.  41. 

FOR-BLOWE.    Blown  about    Gower. 
FOR-BLOWTNGE.  Swollen ;  blown  up.  (A.-S.) 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  reads /or-^Anre  bhwynge. 
Where  Is  youre  boat,  or  daren  you  appcre 
With  youre  fcftUnwifnga  Tanlt^. 

I^dgoH,  MS  AMhmoUS^,  f.tt. 

FOR-BODE.    A  denial,  or  prohibition. 
But  to  holde  hit  wel  unbroken 
A  fwAtndM  bltwene  hem  tpolcen. 
Oifwor  MwHdi,  MS.  CoU.  IWn.  Omtab.  f.  4 

FOR-BODEN.    Forbidden.    {A.-S.) 
FORBORER.    A  furbisher.    HaU. 
FORBOTT.    A  forbidding.    (A.-S.) 

ix.  tyroet  Ooddis  Jbrbott,  thou  wikkyde  wonne, 
Thet  ever  tliou  make  any  ryttynge. 

MS.  Uaeoln  A.  L  17.  f.  176. 
FOR-BOUGHT.     Ransomed;  redeemed.    See 

Ellis,  ii.  343 ;  Chester  Plays,  ii.  79,  104. 
FORBOWS.    Thebreastof  an  animal.    Craven. 
FOR-BREKE.  To  break  in  pieces.   For-breking, 

destruction,  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FOR-BRENT.    Burnt  up.    Kyng  AUs.  1276. 
FOR-BRISSUTE.    Broken ;  bruised.    {A,'S.) 
FOR-BROIDE.    Unmete;  unmeasurable ;  very 

great ;  overgrown.    Heame. 
FOR-BROKEN.    Broken  in  pieces.    See  MS. 

Cott.  Vespss.  D.  vii.  Ps.  13. 
FOR-BURTHE.  (1)  Birth-right. 
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WIfr-bvrtke,  he  lelde,  what  Mnrcth  mc  } 
Brother,  at  thi  wille  thai  hit  be. 

C%tr$or  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  THn,  Cantub.  f.  23. 

(2)  The  first-born  of  a  family. 

Alle  the  Jbr4fwrthea  shal  I  cIo, 

Bothe  of  mon  and  beeat  alio.        MS.  Ibid.  t.  98. 

FORBY.  Past;  near.  (A.-S.)  It  is  explained, 
beHdei,  m  additum  U,  West,  and  Cumb.  DiaL 
1A39,  p.351,gloss. 

And  one  a  day.  ae  Alexander  paaied  Jbrbjf  the 
place  thare  als  the  fore-ialde  ttode,  he  luked  ia  be> 
twene  the  barret  of  yme.  and  law  bifofe  the  horse 
menc  head  and  fete. 

Hfh  qfjilesonder,  MS.  Uneoin,  f.  1. 
Whare  he  herde  any  crye. 
He  ftanede  never  >brliy. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17.  1 130. 

FORBTER.    The  Redeemer.    {J.-S.) 
FORBYSCHYNE.    To  furbish.    Pr.  Parv. 
FORBYSENE.    Example;  tf^en.    (X-&) 
5itt  thi  ryeyng/brByeme  tille  ut  et. 
For  alle  that  rase  fra  dede  til  blyie  endkaie. 

MS.  UtteolH  A.  i.  17.  f.  191. 
FOR-CARP.  Cut  in  pieces.  Weber,  ii.  76. 
FORCE.  (1)  To  regard,  or  esteem ;  to  care  for ; 
to  urge  in  argument ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  stuff ; 
to  be  obliged,  or  compelled ;  to  endeavour  to 
the  utmost  of  one's  power.  A  common  archa- 
ism in  these  yarions  senses. 

(2)  A  cascade,  or  waterfalL    North. 

(3)  Strong.   Richard  Coer  de  lion,  1383. 

{4)  To  clip  off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of 
wool,  an  abuse  forbidden  by  stat.  8  H.  n.  c.  22. 
See  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  It  occurs  in 
Pr.  Panr.  p.  170,  in  the  more  general  senses, 
to  clip,  ghear,  or  $ha9e. 

(5)  No  force,  no  matter.    I  do  no  force,  1  care 

not.     They  yeve  no  force,  they  care  not.     Cf 

Jhrce,  necessarily.   "  Then  qf  force,  shee  must 

be  worth  the  fetching,"  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 

1632,sig.B.  i. 

(6)  To  fatten  animals.    East. 
FORCELETTE.    A  fort.    Maundevile,  p.  47. 
FORCE  MED.    Condemned.    {A.-S.) 
FORCER.  A  chest ;  a  coffer,  or  cabinet.  {A..N.) 

See  Seryn  Sages,  2035 ;  Wright's  Seyen  Sages, 
p.  100;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186;  Wright's 
Anec.  Ut.  p.  113;  Elyot,  in  y»  Scriniohm. 
"  Casket  or  fotar,"  Palsgraye. 

And  in  hur/brcer  schecan  hym  kestef 
That  same  God  that  Juda*  lolde. 

MS.  Cantab.  FY.  ii.  38,  f.  46. 
I  have  a  girdil  in  ray  Jbre«i%.     MS.  Dtmte  17ft,  p.  sy. 
Be  thyt  alhalow  tyde  nyghed  nere. 
The  lady  to  hur /breer  dud  gone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f  46. 

PORCHES.  The  place  where  two  ways  or  roads 
branch  off  from  one.    Devon.    This  term  was 
applied  by  Bemers  to  the  haunches  of  a  deer. 
FOR-CHOSEN.    Chosen  preyiously.    {A.-S.) 
FOR-CLEF.    aeayed  in  pieces.    {A.~S.) 
FORECLOSED.    Closed;  shut  up.    **  Stopped 

mdfor^cloeed,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  43. 
FOR-COME.    To  prevent.    It  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vespas.  D.  VII.  Ps.  Antiq. 
FOR-CORFEN.    Cut  in  pieces.    (^.-5.) 
FOR.  CRASED.    Craav ;  mad.     Wiher. 


FOR.CUTTE.    To  cut  through.    {A.'S,} 
FORD.    To  afford ;  to  sell  anything. 
FOR-DARKE.  To  darken,  or  make  dariu  (A.S.) 
FORDBOH.    The  herb  dodder.    The  Latin  ia 

epitime  in  MS.  HarL  978. 
FOR-DEDE.    Destroyed.    {A.^.) 
FOR-DEDES.    Previous  or  fi»mer  deeds. 
FORDELE.    An  advanti^e.    See  Hall,  Hemy 

VIII.  f.  163 :  Morte  d'Arthur,  i.  145. 
FORDER.    To  promote,  advance,  or  fvrther. 

North.    It  occurs  in  Palsgrave. 
FOR-DEWE.    To  wet  or  sprinkle  with  dew. 
FOR-DIT.    Shut  up.    W.  M^[ws,  p.  345. 
FOR-DO.    To  do  away;  to  ruin;  to  deatioy. 

Fordone,  undone,  destroyed. 
FOR.DREDD.    Greatly  terrified.    (A.-S.) 
The  hethyn  men  were  wojbr-drtddt 
To  Cleremonnt  with  the  mayde  they  lledd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  88.  f.  •. 

FOR-DREINT.    Drowned.    Lydgnte. 
FOR-DRIVE.    To  drive  away;  to  drift.    It  b 
the  part.  pa.  in  this  example. 

And  whanne  the  Orekcs  had  longe  y-be 
Fordrywa  and  CMte,  eelllynge  In  the  aee. 

MS.mgb9t9l> 

FOR-DRONING.     Disturbance;  trouble.      It 

occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespaa.  D.  viL 
FOR-DRONKEN.  (1)  Drowned.    Roudmub. 
(2)  Very  drunken.     Chancer. 
FOR-DRY.    Very  dry.     Chancer. 
FOR-DULD.    Stupified.    Nath.    Lydgate  haa 

for-duUe,  very  dull.  Minor  Poems,  p.  191. 
FOR-DWINED.    Wasted  away.    (il..&}    **  Jd 

for-dwynnen,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  211. 
F0RDYN6.    Destruction*    (^..&) 
Wakith  and  pray  heven  kyng. 
That  je  ne  falle  In  no/brdyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  V.  48,  f.  IC 

FORE.  (1)  Went.    Perceval,  1425. 
(2)  Fared.    See  Syr  Gawayne. 

Y  thai  jott  telle  how  hy  t  Jbfa 
Of  a  man  that  hym  forswore. 

MS.  HmH.  ITU,  f.  ML 
Folylyche  certeyn  Eroud  swore. 
And  yn  dede  weyl  werw  he  /bra.     MS.  tbU,  f .  19 
(3^  Faring,  or  going.     JFeber. 
(aS  a  ford  through  a  river.    North. 

(5)  Before.    Still  in  use.    Having  to  the  fore, 
having  anything  forthcoming. 

(6)  A  furrow.    Prompt.  Parv. 

FOREBIT.     The  herb  devfl's-bit     Cotgrate. 

Gerard  husforebitten  more. 
FOREDALE.    The  pudding  of  a  cow  towarda 

the  throat.    Sakp, 
FORE-DAYS.  Towards  noon.  Oaon.  Towards 

evening.    Northumb.    The  last  is  more  con> 

sistent  with  its  obvious  A.-S.  derivation. 
FORE-ELDERS.    Ancestors.    North.    It  oc- 

curs  in  Holinshed,  Hist  England,  i.  5. 
FORE-END.    The  early  or  fore  part  of  any- 

thing.    Still  in  conunon  use. 
FORE-FAMILY.    The  ancestors  of  a  family. 

Stut. 
FOREFBND.    To  forbid*  or  prevent.     ShmM. 

It  occurs  also  in  Skelton,  i.  261. 
FOREFENG.    The  first  seizure  or  taking  oi  a 

thing.     Weet. 
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fORB-FLANK.    A  projection  of  fit  upon  the 

riht  of  a  abeep.    North, 
FORE-FLAP.    Bands.     Weber. 
f  ORE-FRONT.    The  forehead.    Palaffr^ve. 
fOREGANGEB.    One  who  goes  before. 
Whmrfor*  I  hald  thacM  grata  myidotrif 
Ala  BZitMXystc  lymmet  and  hy  foregangtrt, 

HampoU,  MS.  Baw«§,  p.  1S7* 
FOREHAMMER.    The  large  hammer  which 

strikes  first,  or  before  the  smaller  ones. 
FORSHAND-SHAFT.      An    arrow    spedaUy 
formed  for  shooting  straight  forward.    ShaJt. 
FOREHEAD.     Same  as  Earth-ridge,  q.  v. 
FOREHEAB-CLOTH.     A   bandage  formerly 

used  by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 
FOREHEET.  (1)  Forethought.    Aorf A 
(2)  To  forbid.    Ketmett.    It  is  ezphuned  pre-- 
deiermme  in  Yorkshire  DiaL  1697,  p.  83|  and 
Hallamsh.  Gloss,  p.  111. 
FOREHENT.    Seized  before-hand.    Skewer. 
FOREHEVEDE.  The  forehead.  Perceval,  495. 
Fro  the  fiirthumdm  unto  the  too, 
A  tetter  Kh^eDe  myghte  none  goo. 

MS.  liMcoln  A.  i.  17*  '•  117. 

FORE-HORSE.   The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

&V/A 
FOREIGNER.     A  stranger;  one  of  another 

neighbourhood,  or  county.  Ea»t. 
FOREINE.  (1)  A  Jakes,  or,  sometimes,  oess-pooL 
Legende  of  Ariadne,  77.  Tyrwhitt  doubts 
this  ezplanatioui  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a  pss- 
sage  in  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  310,  and  a  ^oss.  in  MS. 
Harl.  1701,  f.  43.  It  seems  to  mean  a  dram 
in  a  document  quoted  in  Pr.  Par?,  p.  58. 
(2)  A  stranger ;  a  foreigner. 

At  a  /brqme,  thorow  hla  cnialle  my5te, 
By  tyrannya  and  no  titilla  of  ry^te. 

l^dgaU,  Jf&  aoe.  Aniiq.  IS4,  f.  19. 

FORELL.    A  bag,  sack,  or  purse.    (Lat.) 

FORELONG.    Same  as  /'oolnt,  q.  ▼. 

FORELOW.    Slanting ;  very  low.    Eatt. 

FORE-LTTENEDE.    Decreased ;  lightened. 
We  hafa  m»  loteto  llffyda  many  longedaye, 
Wyth  delyttea  in  this  land  with  lordchipea  many, 
And  Jkir0-l^ten»d0  the  looa  that  we  are  laytteda. 

Marts  ArthMM,  MS.  Uneoln,  t.  M. 

FOREMAN.    An  ancestor.    R.  de  Brtame. 
FOREMEN.    Geese.    An  old  cant  term. 
FOREMEST.    Earliest.    Maundevile,  p.  303. 
FORE-MILK.    The  first  milk  drawn  from  a  cow 

after  calving,    North. 
FORENENST.    Opposite  to ;  over  against ;  to- 
wards.   North. 
FORENESS.    A  promontory.    Skimur. 
FORE-PAST.    Past  by.    Ptdegrave. 
FOREPRIZE.    To  warm ;  to  except ;  to  exclude. 

An  old  law  term. 
FORE-READ.    A  prefiue.    Sowbmde. 
FORE-RIGHT.  (1)  Straight-forward ;  blunt  and 

bold ;  violent ;  obstinate ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ; 

simple ;  foolish.    South. 
(2)  The  coarsest  sort  of  wheaten  bread.    Pol- 

whele's  Prov.  Gloss. 
FORESAT.    To  foretell,  or  decree.    Shah. 
FORE-SET.      Previously  ordained.     See  the 

Misfortunes  of  Arthuri  p.  37. 


FORESHAPEN.  Ill-shaped;  unnatunlly  or  de- 
fectively formed ;  transformed.  For^ehepte, 
unmade,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  365 ;  foreheiifn^ 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  115. 

FORESHIP.  The  forecastle  of  a  ship.  Richard 
Goer  de  Lion,  2618. 

FORESHOUTS.  The  double  ropes  which  fasten 
the  main-sail  of  a  ship.   Pahgraoe. 

FORESIGN.    Divination.    Florio. 

FORESLACK.  To  relax,  or  render  slack;  to 
neglect ;  to  delay.    Speneer. 

FORESLOW.  To  delay ;  to  loiter ;  to  slacken 
"  His  journeys  to  fore-ekw,*^  Drayton,  p.  35. 
*'  Forslow  no  time,"  Marlowe,  iL  50. 

FORESPEAK.  To  bewitch.  See  Florio,  p.  24 } 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  Ill ;  Towneley  Myst 
p.  115.  "  To  bringe  the  witch  to  one  that  is 
bewitched  or  firtpoien;  put  five  Spanish 
needles  into  an  egge  through  the  shell,  and 
seeth  it  in  the  uryne  of  one  that  is  bewitched, 
and  whyle  it  is  seethinge,  the  witch  will  come 
without  doubt,"  MS.  Bodl.  e  Mus.  243.  Au- 
brey says  that  in  Herefordshiro  they  used 
to  make  part  of  the  yoke  for  oxen  of  withy  to 
prevent  their  being  forespoken.  See  his  MS. 
Nat.  Hist.  Wilts,  p.  12.  Shakespeare  uses  it 
in  the  sense  to  forbidt  and  it  occurs  with  that 
meaning  in  the  Ghost  of  Richard  III.  p.  8. 
It  means  to  predici  in  Hanrington's  Nugss 
Antiq.  ii.  5. 

FORE-SPUR.    The  foro-leg  of  pork.     Weet. 

FORESTEAD.    A  ford.     Craven. 

FORESTER-OF-THE-FEE.  A  person  who  had 
for  some  service  to  the  crown  a  perpetual 
right  of  hunting  in  a  forest  on  paying  to  the 
crown  a  certain  ront  for  the  same.  The  in- 
scription  on  the  tomb  of  Junkin  Wyrall,  at 
Newland,  co.  Glou.  of  the  15th  century,  de- 
scribes hhn  as  Foreter  qfFee.  See  Twid,  p. 
64.    Foetert  of  thefe,  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  45. 

FOREST-WHITES.  A  kind  of  cloths,  men- 
tioned in  early  statutes.    Strutt,  ii.  79. 

FORE-SUMMERS.  A  kind  of  pUtform  pro- 
jecting  over  the  shafts  of  a  cart    Eatt. 

FORET.    Forth.    Fiere  and  the  Boy,  ix. 

FORETE.    The  forehead.    Nominale  MS. 

FORE-TOKEN.    A  warning. 

To  loke  yf  he  him  wolde  amende. 
To  him  a>bre-(oil(«n  he  tende. 

Gourtr,  MS.  Soe.  Jntlq.  194,  f  .  M 

FORETOP.  The  forehead.  **  Frontitpieiufn,ti 
fortope,"  Nominale  MS.  It  is  aquaUum  io 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  173,  which  Ducange  explains 
eummapare  agntit,  **  His  fax  and  his  fore- 
toppe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthuro,  f.  64.  See  Lyd- 
gaie's  Minor  Poems,  p.  115 ;  Octovian,  933 ; 
Skelton,  ii.  261.  Ben  Jonson,  iL  95,  uses  the 
term  for  an  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head,  a 
sense  still  current  in  Suffolk.   Moor,  p.  132. 

FORE-TORB.    Toro  in  pieces. 
As  I  had  ]>roflfed  before. 
For  madnce  he  hbnielfe  >tra-#err.  M8.  AOimaU  8QL 

FORE-WARDEN.  Destroyed ;  undone.  North. 

FOREWARE.    To  mdemnify.    Somereet. 

FORE-WASTED.  Wasted  away;  destroyed. 
Pari. 
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FORK-WATCH.    To  watch  laeessantlv.     See 

Puttenham,  ap.  Warton's  Hist.  iii.  59. 
FORE-WAY.    A  high  road.    North. 
FORE-WETING.    Foreknowledge.    {A,-S,) 
F0R-FA6HTE.    Having  fought  excessively. 

Syr  Befyie  wm  to  wery  far-faiflU; 
That  of  bjn  lyfe  roghte  hp  noghu. 

MB,  CoMtab,  Ff.  iL  38.  f.  108. 
FORFAITE.    To  misdo ;  to  offend.     (^.-M) 
FOR.FARE.    To  go  to  ruin ;  to  perish ;  to  fare 
ill.    Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa. 
For  he  yi  caite  in  aoch*  a  care, 
But  ye  hjm  hclpe*  he  wylle  ^/r-Jhr*. 

MS,  Camtab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  63. 
He  wai  black  a*  any  pydie, 
And  lothel  J  on  to  loke ; 
Alle  ybr->br«fi  wyth  the  fyre, 

Stynkand  alle  of  nnoke.     MS.  ibid.  f.  AS. 
But  a*  it  were  a  man  /hr^Jkare, 
Unto  the  wode  y  gao  to  fare. 

<hw«r,  MS.  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  38. 
Fro  Mr  tare  ihe  stale  hir  bam. 
And  leide  hlren  there  that  was  Jbr-fiam, 

Cursor  MuruH,  MS,  CM,  JHn.  Cantab,  f.  M. 

FORFEITS.  The  **  forfeits  in  a  harher's  shop," 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  still  exist  in  some 
villages.  They  are  penalties  for  handling  the 
razors,  &c,  and  were  certainly  more  necessary 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  when  the  barber  was 
also  a  surgeon.  When  the  article  Barber 
was  written,  I  had  not  observed  the  remarks 
of  Forby  and  Moor  on  this  subject,  which  con- 
firm Warburton's  explanation. 

FOR-FERED.    Terrified.    Perceval,  911. 

FOR.FLYTTE.     Scorned ;  scolded.     Weber. 

FOR-FOGHTEN.  Tired  with  fighting.  See 
Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  76;  6y  of  Warwike,  p. 
326.    See  For-faghte, 

Momdas  wasybr-ybfA(yn  and  for-bledd, 
Therfore  he  was  nevyr  so  sore  adredd. 

MS,  Qintub.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  79. 

FOR-FOR.    Wherefore.     Heame. 
FOR-FRETEN.    To  eat  to  pieces.    (J.-S.) 

Me  thoghte  seho  cryede  whenne  scho  was  so  ar- 
rayede,  als  me  thoiihte  that  alle  the  werlde  myghte 
hafe  herde  hir ;  and  the  littlUe  hoande  and  the  catt 
/br-/tttt€  in  sondir  hir  legges  and  hir  armes. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.253. 

FOR-FRORN.    Frozen.     Castan. 

FOR-GABBEN     To  mock.    (A.^N.) 

FORGAIT.    The  start.     North. 

FORGATHER.  To  meet ;  to  encounter.  North. 

FORGE.  To  invent.  Hence  forpethe,  inven- 
tive, used  by  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

FORGETILSCHIP.    Forgetfulness.    Heame. 

FOR-GIFTE.    Forgiveness.    (J.-S.) 

FOR-GIME.    To  transgress.    Rowlandt, 

FORGIVE.    To  begin  to  thaw.    Eatt. 

FOR-GLUTTEN.  To  devour,  or  swallow  up. 
{A,-S.)    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  178. 

FOR-GO.  To  spare;  to  omit;  to  lose.  See 
Ipomydon,  1428.    Also,  to  forsake. 

FOR-GOER.    One  who  goes  before.    (yf.-&} 

FOR-GRAITHED.  Quite  prepared.  {A.-S.) 
See  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  32. 

FOR-GROWEN.  Overgrown.  See  Arch.  zxl. 
89  i  St.  Rrandan,  p.  52 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  160. 


FOR.GULTEN.    Recompensed.    {A,~S.)     Sea 

the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  25.  ed.  1840. 
FOR.HEDID.    Beheaded.    Kyng  Ahs.  1366. 
FOR-HELE.    To  conceal.     (//.-&) 
Y  bescche  50W.  on  my  Messy ng. 
That  5e  /br-heit  fro  me  no  thyng. 

MS.  HarL  1701.  f.  IS. 

FOR-HEWE.    To  despise.    (A.-S.) 

The  sextc  thynge  and  the  laste  of  thase  I  firste 
towehede  et  the  sevene  hevede  or  dedly  synnca  that 
iike  a  mane  or  womane  awe  for  to  koawe  to  flee  and 
/br-AecM.  MS,  UnttHm  A.  t.  17t  t.  217. 

FOR-HILER.     A  protector.    For^hilmff,  pro- 
tection.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  viL 
FORHINDER.    To  prevent.    EoMt. 
FOR-HOLE.     Concealed.     See  Sevyn  Sages. 
250,  251 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  217  ;  Wright's 
Anec.  Lit.  p.  8  ;  Arch.  xxx.  368. 

Hyt  may  no  lengcr  be  >br-AoA»0« 
Fakly  wurschyp  have  y  stolne. 

MS.  HaH.  ITU.  f.  n 

FOR-HORYD.    Very  hoary,  or  grey. 
And  seyde  to  Harrowde,  as  he  rode, 
Thott  olde  and/br.Aoryd  man. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  »,  f.  190L 

FOR-HUNGRED.    Quite  famuhed.    {A.-S.) 

FOR-JUGED.    Wrongfully  judged. 

FOR-JUSTE.    To  just  with  at  a  tournament. 
See  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  11,  35. 
Gyawntls/br>>«u««tf«  with  gentlUe  knyghtee, 
Thorowe  gcsaerawntes  of  Jene  jaggede  to  the  herte. 
Morte  Arthura,  MS.  Lineoin,  f.  84. 

FORK.  The  lower  half  of  the  body.  The  haunch 

of  a  deer  was  called  hforh. 
FOR-KARF.    Cut  in  two.    "  And  for  Jtarfhon 

and  lyre,"  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1325. 
FORK.DUST.  The  dust  made  in  grinding  forks. 

SheffUfld. 
FORKED.  (1)  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of 
deer,  when  there  are  only  two  projections 
about  the  sur-royal.    Twid,  p.  36. 
(2)  The  fourehure.    Devon. 
FORKED-CAP.    The  mitre.    Bart^lay. 
FORKELYD.    Wrinkled  with  age. 
FOR-KERVE.  To  carve,  or  cut  through.  {A.-S.) 
FORKIN-ROBIN.    An  earwig.     North. 
FORKS.  (1)  The  gaUows.     **0n  hie  on  the 

forekis/'  Depos.  Ric.  II.  p.  8. 
(2)  Parcels  of  wood.    Lane. 
FOR-LADEN.   Overladen.   See  Golding's  Ovid, 

ap.  Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  ui.  332. 
FOR-LAFE.    Left  off  entirely.    For-tafi,  dis- 

ipissed,  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  340. 
FOR-LAINE.    Rechased.    Skinner. 
FOR-LANCYNG.    Cutting  off.     Gawayne. 
FOR-LATYNE.    To  leave  desolate.    {A.^S.) 
FOR-LAYNE.    Lain  with.     {A.-S.) 
I  have  an  othe  swore 
That  y  Jor-layn  schall  be  do  more. 
Thogh  y  schulde  therfore  lose  my  lyfc. 
But  yf  y  were  a  weddyd  wyfe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  II?. 
Another  knyght,  so  mote  y  s|>ede. 
Gat  the  chylde  syth  thou  yede. 
And  hath  the  quene  /0r4«|m«.     MS.  Ibid.  t.  Tt. 
Now  wate  I  wele  it  es  he 
That  base  iha /br4a^f. 

MS.  UneUn  A.  L  17   f.  137 
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POR.LEDE.     TomisJead.    (J,-S.) 
Sir  LbiiccIoU  mUIc  never  Uughe,  that  with  thie  kyng 

Irnges, 
That  1  sulde  lette  my  waye  fttr-hde  appone  erthe. 

Mnrtt  Arthur*,  MS.  UnaUn  f.  71* 
FOR-LEND.     To  gWe  up.    S^eruer. 
FOR-LESE.   To  lo8e  entirely.    (^.-&)    SecGy 
of  Warwike,  p.  44 ;  Kyng  Horn,  665 ;  Reliq. 
Antiq.  i.  262 ;  Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FOR.LETE.     To  abandon ;  to  quit ;  to  lose ;  to 
forsake,  or  neglect.     See  Kyng  Horn,  224  ; 
Langtoft,  p.  196 ;  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
Ps.  9,  21 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  144. 
H  wennc  the  feondea  heoin  /br-let«th, 
Snaken  and  neddren  heom  tovreteth. 

MS,  CotL  Ju.  QsDfi.  89. 
Hyt  myjt  hym  to  to  ryet  gete. 
That  alle  hyt  lernyng  he  ichulde  for-lrtt. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  W   38,  f.  127- 
They  use  their  hond  lest  they  ahuld  forgete. 
That  all  ther  lyf  after  they  cannot  ybr-<ef«. 

ir^.  Laud.  416.  f.  61. 

FOR-LITHE.    To  force,  or  ravish.    {A^-S.) 
FOR-LORE.    Utterly  lost.    {A.-S,) 

Thl  traTayle  ahal  not  be  for-Ufre, 

Thou  knowia  wel  my  raanere. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff .  ▼.  48,  f.  SS, 

FOR-LORN.  Worthless;  reprobate;  aban. 
doned.  Eatt.  Shakespeare  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  thin,  dimitiutive,  2  Hen.  lY.  iii.  2. 
F^lont-hope,  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  before 
an  army  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy. 

fORLOYNE.  In  hunting,  a  chase  in  which 
some  of  the  hounds  have  tailed,  and  the  hunts- 
man ia  a-head  of  some,  and  following  others. 
It  may  also  be  ezphiined,  when  a  hound  go- 
ing  before  the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chaae, 
and  goes  away  with  it.  See  Twici,  p.  16; 
Gent.  Rec.  ii.  79. 

FOR.LUKE.  Providence.  See  Sir  Amadaa, 
Weber,  p.  258,  and  Robson,  p.  40,  wrongly 
ezplain^  by  both  editors. 

Bot  It  come  of  a  gentilncs  of  oure  awenne  hert 
fowndfld  iD  vertu  of  thee  victories  also  whilke  the 
ftr^ukt  of  Godd  haw  sent  us,  ere  we  na  thyug  cii- 
priddede.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  17. 

FOR-LY.  To  overlay  and  kill  a  child,  as  a 
nurse  or  mother  sometimes  does  accidentally. 
It  also  has  the  sense  oifutuo. 

FORM.  The  seat  of  a  hare.  Hence,  to  squat 
down  88  a  hare. 

FORMAL.  Sober ;  in  one's  right  senses ;  in  a 
right  form,  or  usual  shape.    Shak, 

FORMALLY.    In  a  certain  form. 

FORMAR.    First ;  highest.    SkeUan, 

FORMAST.  Earliest ;  foremost.  {A.-S,)  See 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  375. 

He  waa  fiinte  berde  and  fee  dalt  with, 
Tubaloaine  the  formatt  smyth. 

Cmraor  Mundi,  MS,  Coll,  Trin,  Cantab,  f.  10. 

FORMAT.    To  bespeak  a  thing.    North. 

FORMA YLLE.    The  female  hawk.    The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds, 
f  awkoDC  neybrmajr/to  appone  flste  handille, 
Ne  5ltt  with  gerefawcooe  r^oyse  me  In  erthe. 

Marta  Arthure^  MS.  Unooln,  f.  M. 

FORME.  (1)  First ;  former.    (-rf.-S.) 
(2)  To  teach ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform. 


FORMELLICHB.    Formally.    Chaucer, 
FORMER.  ( 1)  First.    Middleton,  v.  520. 

(2)  A  gouge.  Also,  an  instrument  for  holding 
different  pieces  of  a  table  together.  *'  f  or- 
roour,  or  grublyng  yron,"  Palsgrave. 

(3)  The  Creator.    Coventry  Myst.  p.  159. 
FORMERWARDE.    The  vanguard.     Weber. 
FORMPADERES.    Fore-fathers.    (,A.^S,) 
FORMICA.    A  disease  in  hawks. 
FORMOSITY.  Fonn;  beauty.  This  word  occurs 

in  the  Cyprian  Academy,  1647,  p.  8. 
FORMOUS.    Beautiful ;  fair.    {Ut.) 
FORM  .PIECES.     An  old  term  for  the  stones 

forming  the  tracery  of  windows. 
FORN.    Before.    Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  3. 
FORNE.  (1)  Foam.    PaUgrave. 

(2)  For.    Ritson's  Gloss,  to  Met.  Rom. 

(3)  The  first,  former,  or  fore.    Pr,  Parv. 
FORNESSE.    A  furnace.    PaUgrave, 
FOR-NIGH.    Very  near.    North, 
FOR-NOUGHT.    Easily.    Heame. 
PORNPECKLfiS.    Freckles.    Lone. 
FOR-OLDED.    Worn  oTit  with  age.   South,    It 

occurs  in  Lydgate. 
FORORD.    Furred.    *  Porord  wele  and  with 

gold  iret,"  Ritson,  i.  47 
FOR-OUTIN.    Without     Gawayne, 
FOROWS.    Furrows.    ^Ar^.) 

He  stroke  the  itedc  *vyth  the  iptfrryi. 
He  spared  nother  lugge  not/btows. 

Jl.f.  Quitab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  lfl|. 

FOR.PINCHED.    Pinched  to  pieces.    {A.-S,) 

See  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  337. 
FOR-PINED.      Pined  or  starved    to  death; 
wasted  away ;  niggardly.    (A.-S.)    See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  126;  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  205, 
1455  ;  Fairy  Queene,  III.  z.  57* 
FOR-POSSID.     Poised,  or  weighed. 

And  that  he  gan  hi  londry  thoujtes  wynde. 
As  in  ballauuce/lM'^poMJd  up  and  doun. 

l^gau,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.6. 

FOR-PREST.    Prest  down ;  follen  down. 
FORRAD.    Forward.     Far.  dial, 
FOR-RAKYD.    Overdone  with  walking.     See 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  105. 
FORRAYSE.    To  foray,  or  lay  waste. 

He  felles  forestei  fele,  /brrayee  thi  landes. 

Mortt  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  t,  0S. 

FORKED.    DebiHtated.    (A.-S.) 
FORREL.    The  cover  of  a  book ;  the  border  of 
a  handkerchief.     Weet,    It  occurs  in  many 
early  writers  in  the  first  sense. 
FORREOUR.  A  scout,  or  forager.  (A.-N.)  For- 
rydare,  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  8. 
Perkea  on  a  fruachc,  and  fresclyche  askryea 
To  fyghte  with  oure  /brroouro  that  one  felde  hovia. 
Morto  Arthuro,  MS.  Untoln,  t.  84. 

FOR-SAKS.    To  leave ;  to  omit ;  to  desist  from; 

to  refuse,  or  deny.     (A.'S.) 
FOR-SCAPTE.    Driven  out  of;  banished  from. 

See  the  Chester  Plays,  i.  44. 
FOR-SCHOP.    Transformed.    (A.-S.) 

And  him,  as  sche  whiche  was  goddene, 
J^br-acAop  anone,  and  the  Uknesso 
Sche  mwle  him  taken  of  an  her*e 

Cower,  MS  Soc.  jh,Hq.  'M,  I  t% 
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FOR-SCYPPERS.  Those  who  skipped  over  the 
Psalms  in  chanting.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  90. 

FOR-SE.  To  neglect;  to  despise.  SeeMS.Cott 
Vespaa.  D.  vii.  Ps.  10.  it  is  spelt  ybr-Mj^A  in 
the  same  MS.  Ps.  21. 

FORSELY.    Strong ;  powerfuL 

The  flftfl  WM  a  faire  maoe  thaoe  fele  of  thi«  other, 
A/bn»lg  mane  and  a  fene»  with  fomand  lippit. 

Mori0Jrtkmr9,MS,  Une^bt,  f.88. 

FOR-SETTE.    To  shut ;  to  close  in.    (^.-5.) 
He  haa  the  tt^finr-Mtt  appone  lere  balfei. 

UmU  Arihwf,  MS,  Umeatn,  f.  74. 

FOR-SHRONKE.    Shrank  np.    Chmteer, 
FOR-SLEUTHE.    To  lose  through  sloth ;  to  be 

spoilt  from  lying  idle.    (^.-&) 
FOR-SLOCKOND.  Done  over.   ^^For^thehmd 

with  ale/'  Retiq.  Antiq.  L  84. 
FOR-SLONGEN.     Swallowed  up;   devoured. 

See  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  10. 
FOR-SLYNGRED.    Beat  seveiely.  Ibid.  p.  18. 
FORSNES.    Strength.     Oawayne. 
FOR-SNEYE.    To  do  evU  slily.    (^.-5.) 
Forthy.  yf  cny  man  /brsfticye 
Thorow  hem,  they  ben  not  excuaable. 

CewtTt  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  4tt. 

FOR-SODE.    Forsooth ;  truly.     Weber, 
FOR-SONGEN.    Tired  wHh  smging.    (^..&) 
FOR-SPENT.    Worn  away.    Speruer, 
FORSPREAK.    An  advocate.    PhiOyit. 
FOR-SPREDE.     To  spread,  or  extend.    MS. 

Cott  Yeapas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  35. 
FORST.  Frost.  StiUinnse. 
FOR-STALLE.    To  hinder,  stop,  or  forestall. 

{J.'S.)    See  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  68. 
FORSTER.    A  forester.    {J,-N,) 
5et  I  rede  that  thou  fande 
Than  any  tetter  In  this  land 
An  arow  for  to  drawe. 

MS,  Omfob.  FT.  t.  4B.  f .  M. 

FOR-STORMID.    Beaten  by  storms.    (^.-S:) 
The  Khip  whiche  on  the  wawit  rannethf 
And  Uybr>«formlil  and  Air-blove, 
It  uoojt  more  peyned  for  a  throw. 

GoMW.  MS,  Sk,  JnUq.  134,  f.  91. 

FOR-STRAUGHT.    Distracted.    (^..&) 
FOR-SWAT.  Covered  with  sweat.  See  Wright's 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  158 ;  Brit  BibL  UL  14. 
FOR-SWELTE.    KiUed.    Kyng  Alls.  7559. 
FOR-SWEREN.    To  peijure,  or  swear  falsely. 
FOR-SWONK.     Tired  with  Ubour.     "Albe 

for-Bwottk  and  for^wat,"  England's  Helicon, 

1614,  ap.  Brit  Bibl.  p.  14. 
FORSY.    To  stuff,  or  season,  any  dish.    See  a 

receipt  in  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  1(M. 
FORT.  (1)  Tipsy.    Percy. 

(2)  Before.    See  the  Sevyn  Sages,  239. 

(3)  Strong ;  powerfuL    Kyng  A&saunder,  7710. 

(4)  Till ;  untiL    St  Brandan,  p.  1. 
FOR-TAXED.    Wrongly  taxed.    {J..S,) 
FORTE.    A  form  of /or/A/ 

Sehe  thoujte  that  ther  wai  ludie  one, 
Alle  wai  /brtt  and  orergon. 

Gow§r,  M8,aoe,Aniiq,  134,  f.  107. 

FOR-TEACH.    To  unteach.    I^temer. 
FORTELACE.    A  fortress.    (J..N,) 
FORTER.    To  thrash  com.    North, 
FORTIYN.  (1)  To  happen ;  to  receive.  (J.-N,) 


And  jit  for  all  hyi  grete  honour. 
Hymtelfe  noble  kyng  Arthour 
Hath  finrteynd  tycbe  a  dutn*. 

Jf&ilatawltCl«f.  It. 

(2)  To  prosper.    (i^.-A'.) 

Tho  my  nayster  ipend  nerer  lo  fatte* 
rnouje  he  lehall  have  at  the  laate» 
ICay  fifrU^n  ai  mych  aa  ever  ihaU  he^ 
That  drynke  nercr  pay  to  that  he  dyje. 

VHSm  fteftetf*  p.  16 

FORTH.  (1)  Out  of  temper.    Bewm, 
(2^  Thenceforth ;  because ;  forwards.    (u#.-S.) 
^3 )  To  distrust ;  to  despair.     Gower, 
(4)  Theft.    Skinner's  Etym.  AngL  1671. 
FOR-THAN.  Therefore;  on  this  account  (^.-&) 
See  EUis,  it  28.  In  use  in  the  North,  accord- 
ing to  Ray  and  Grose. 
FOR-THAT.     Because.     A  common  phrase. 
See  Sir  Isumbraa,  489 ;  Hunter's  Dlust  Shak. 
1.  290. 
FORTH-BY.    Forward  by.    {A,-S.) 
FORTHE.  (1)  A  ford.    MS.  Egerton  829, 1 87. 
(2)  To  forward,  or  bring  forward.    (^.-&) 
FORTHE-DAYES.    The  close  of  the  day.    See 

Fore-daytf  and  Sir  Perceval,  825. 
FORTHE.GATE.    A  journey.    (A,^) 
FORTHELY.    ReadQy.    Langtoft,  p.  160. 
FORTHER.    To  further ;  to  advance.    (^.-&) 
FORTHER-FETE.    The  fore-feet    R'teotu 
FORTHERLY.    Forward ;  early.    North, 
FORTH.HELDE.    To  hold  forth ;  to  retaia. 

(A,'S,) 
FOR-THI.    Therefore ;  because.    (J.S,) 
Thou  ihal  he  lervyd  er  thon  goo; 
fbr^jr  make  glad  diere. 

Jf&GMtaft.  Ff.  T.  4B.f.  tt. 

FORTHINK.  To  suspect ;  to  foresee.  Eatt, 
FOR-THINKE.  To  grieve ;  to  vex ;  to  abie,  or 
repent  -'Who  so  comytii  late  to  his  in, 
shall  erly  fir-thynJte/*  MS.  Douce  52.  Still 
in  use  in  Cheshire.  See  Wilbraham,  p.  41. 
Bot  thow  arte  Diy«  he  my  fkythe,  and  that  me/tr- 
th^nklva,  MorU  Arthmt.  MS,  Lbumlm,  f.  A 

FORTHIRMASTE.   The  furthermost ;  the  most 

distant      ''The  forthtrmoMte  was  fredy,*' 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  88. 
FORTH-ON.     In  continuation;  for  an  indefi- 

nite  period,     f^itr,  ditU, 
FORETHOUGHT.    Grieved ;  repented.     Used 

as  a  substantive  in  Cheshire.    (ji,-S,) 
FORTH.RIGHT.    A  straight,  or  direct  path. 

See  Tempest,  ilL  3 ;  Tro.  and  Cr.  iiL  3. 
FORTHWAR.    Forthwith.    (A,-S,) 
FORTH-WARDE.    Forward.    Perceval,  1038. 
FORTH- WERPE.     To  cast  forth;  to  reject 

See  MS.  Cott  Vespaa.  D.  viL  Ps.  16. 
FORTH-WORD.  A  bargain.    ApoL  LoIL  p.  52. 
FOR-THY.    Same  as  For^hi,  q.  v. 
FORTHY.    Forward ;  pert    Comw, 
FORTITUDE.    An  old  astrological  term  fyt  a 

fovorable  planet 
FORT-MAYNE.    Mainforoe.    {A,-N,\ 
FOR-TO.    TiU;untiL     WeUr, 
FOR-TORNE.    Tom  up ;  rooted  up.    (^..&) 
FOR-TREDE.  To  tread  down.  (A.S.)  See  MS. 

Cott  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  7. 
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FORTRESSB.    To  make  strong ;  to  fortify. 

FORTUIT.     Accidental.    (A.'N.) 

FORTUNE.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  give  good 
or  bad  fortune.  Also,  to  happen,  as  in  Top- 
sell's  Beasts,  p.  278  ;  Hobson's  Jests,  p.  29. 
Fortune  my  foe,  one  of  the  most  popular 
early  ballad  tunes,  is  so  often  referred  to  that 
it  deserves  a  brief  notice.  A  copy  of  the 
baUad  is  preserved  in  fiagford's  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  air  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Chappell,  1840.  See  further 
in  the  notes  to  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  p.  61. 

rORTUNOUS.    Fortunate. 

With  mighty  itrolMi  eoungv  sad  chcrtfroos. 
He  wannethe  felde  ia  tmttittjbrtmnom*. 

BmH9ni^9  Chr^id;  1 19. 

FOR-UNGRID.  Faint  with  hunger.  **  For- 
ungrid  sore,"  Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  34. 

FOR.WAKED.  Having  been  bug  awake.  See 
Sir  Perceval,  1879. 

FOR.WANDRED.  Having  long  wandered; 
worn  oat  with  wandering.    {A,'S,) 

FOR-WANTB.    To  spoiL     {A^S,) 

FORWARD.  (1)  Half  tipsy.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  An  agreement,  or  covenant;  a  promise. 
{A^S,)  Sae  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  140 ;  MS. 
Cott  Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  15 ;  Chester  Plays,  i. 
56 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,p.  342 ;  Sir  Amadas,  683. 

(3)  Destruction.  (A^S,)  IloocarBinMS.Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  viL  Ps.  9. 

FOR-W AT.    So  that ;  provided.    Hewmt, 

FOR-WAYE.    To  go  out  of  the  way.    {A.-S,) 

FORWE.  A  furrow.  <«  The  knight  fel  ded  in  a 
forwe'*  Arthour  and  Merhn,  p.  129. 

FOR-WEARIED.    Worn  out  PaUffrave. 

FORWEBND.  Hmnmirsome ;  difficult  to  please. 
SomeneL  Perhaps  from  the  old  word  fir- 
wefned,  badly  weaned,  Depos.  R.  II. 

FOR-WELKED.   Much  wrinkled.  (yf..&) 

FOR- WEPT.  Having  much  wept ;  quite  worn 
out  with  weeping.   Chanewr. 

FOR-WHT.  Wherefore.    Vmr,diaL 

FORWrr.  Prescience;  forethought;  antici- 
pation. Piers  Ploughman,  p.  87. 

FOR-WONDRED.  Much  wondred  at;  very 
strange.   (^.-5.)  Langtoft,  p.  37. 

FOR-WORN.  Much  worn.  Spenaer. 

FOR-WORTH.  To  perish.  {A..S.)  See  an  in- 
stance in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  1. 

FOR-WOUNDED.  Much  wounded.   Chaucer. 

FOR-WRAPPED.  Wrapped  up.   Chaucer. 

FOR-WROGHT.  Over-worked.   {A..S.) 
rcT^wrogfii  wit  his  hall  and  tpad. 
Of  hlmaelf  he  wax  al  sad. 

MS,  QM.  r«0piu.  A.  ill.  r.  8. 

FOR-WYTTYNG.  Reproach.   Caxton. 

FOR-YAF.  Forgave.   Ritsotu 

FOR-YAT.  Forgot.  Aachinleck  MS.  For-yede, 
TroiluB  and  Creseide,  iL  1330 ;  fcryete^ 
Chancer,  Cant.  T.  1884  ;  for-yetten,  Rom. 
Rose,  4838  '.for-iute,  St.  Brandan,  p.  26. 

FOR-YELDE.  To  repay ;  to  requite ;  to  reward. 
See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  362 ;  Piers  Ploughman, 
pp.  133,  257.  For^yeideiny,  reward,  recom- 
pense, MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  27. 


Farvwelle  now,  my  dart  mayttyr. 
And  God  hyt  jow  Jbr-yfUh. 

M8.  Cantab.  Ff.  iUa8»r.M. 

FORYTT.    A  ferret.  Nominale  MS. 
F0R-3ETYLLE.  Forgetful.  Pr.  Pa^, 
F0R-50DE.  Lost;  forgot;  omitted. 

And  therfore  whcnne  scho  J^yidt  hyme*  acho 
far-ytds  alao  alle  other  gude  with  hyme,  and  ther- 
fore waa  acho  thane  in  wedowede. 

MS.  Lbuola  A.  1.  17,  f.  IV. 

FOSAR.  Same  as  Forcer,  q.  v. 

FOSOVN.  Confidence;  ability.  Heame. 

FOSS.  AwaterfdL   Craven. 

FOSSET.  A  faucet.   Hawkins,  iii  349.    Also  a 

chest,  the  tame  as  Forcer,  q.  v. 
FOSSICK.  A  troublesome  person.    Hence  also 

fottiking,  troublesome.   Want. 
FOSSPLE.    The  hnpression  of  a  horse's  foot  on 

soft  ground.   Cmmb. 
POSTAL.  A  paddock  to  a  hurge  house,  or  a  way 

leading  thereto.  Susies. 
FOSTALE.  The  track  of  a  hare. 
FOSTER.  A  forester.    (A^N.)    See  Syr  Trya- 
monre,  1087 ;  Robin  Hood,  L  65. 
To  a  herte  he  let  lennei 
z^.  /b»tar»  dyacryed  hym  then. 

^  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  91.  f.  78. 

FOSTRE.  Food ;  nourishment.  {A.-S.)  Chaucer 
has  foBtriny,  Cant.  T.  7427.    Foetredea,  fos- 
tered, WilL  Werw.  p.  193. 
FOT.  To  fetch.    Weii. 

Hia  modlr  him  bitoke  a  pot 
Watir  fro  the  welle  to  /bt. 
Curaor  JTundi,  MS.  OaU.  Tritu  Cantab.  1 78i 
FOTE.  Fought.    Warw. 
FOTE-HOT.  On  the  instant;  immediately.  See 
Warton,  i.  189 ;  Ritson,  ii.  160 ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  pp.  28,  63.  It  is  very  common  in  early 
English  writers. 

Oo  onawerid  hym  Jbte-hate, 
He  ia  of  that  londe  wel  I  wote. 

MS.  Curaab.  Ff.  ▼.  4S,  f.  M. 

FOTE-SETE.  A  footstool  Nominale  MS. 

FOTEZ.  Feet  Gawayne. 

FOTH.  A  fragment  Somereet. 

FOTHER.  A  weight  of  19  cwt.  Hence,  a  great 
number  or  quantity;  a  burthen  of  any  size. 
{A.'S.)    See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1809. 

FOTHERAM.  An  open  space  behind  the  rack, 
where  the  hay  is  placed  ready  to  supply  it. 
North. 

FOTIVE.    Nourishing.   {Lat.) 

FOT-LAME.  Lame  in  the  foot 

FOTTIS.   Feet  Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FOU.  Tipsy;  full;  few.   North.  It  occurs  in  the 

last  sense  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  16, 

13th  century;  and  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  153,  spelt 

fowe.  Wilbraham  has/otv^nnUr,  very  drunk. 

FOUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  An  old  hunting 
term.  Also,  to  divide  a  buck  into  four 
quarters. 

FOUCHE.  To  vouchsafe,  or  vouch  for.  {A.-N.) 
See  William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  149. 

FOUDERSOME.   Bulky ;  cumbrous.   Cumb. 

FOUDRE.   Lightning.   (yf-JNT.) 

FOUDREL.  Apparently  a  kind  of  spice,  men- 
tioned in  Nominale  MS. 
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F0U6ADE.  Akindofflrewoiic.  {Fr.) 
FOUGH.  An  inteij.  of  contempt. 
FOUGHT.  Fetched.  Someraet, 
FOUGHTT.  Ma8ty;inaipid.  Line. 
FOUL.  (1)  U|^ ;  dirty ;  \riciouB ;  nnpolite ;  fall 
of  weeds,  far,  dioL 

(2)  An  nicer  in  &  cow's  foot ;  a  disease  that  pro- 
duces ulcers.   North, 

3^  A  bird.  See  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3551. 

4)  To  flash  ?  See  a  singular  use  of  the  word  in 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  160. 
F0ULDA6E.  The  liberty  of  penning  or  folding 

sheep  by  night.    Norf, 
FOULDER.    Lightning.  Nam.    Hence  >bicir- 

ring^  flashing  like  lightning,  Misfortunes  of 

Arthur,  p.  57. 
FOULEN.  To  defile.  {A,^S.) 
FOULER.   A  piece  of  ordnance,  mentioned  in 

Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo,  Lond.  1570;  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  272 ;  Arch.  xxi.  52. 
FOULMART.    A  polecat  North,   '<  A  fox  and 

a/obnertf"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  85. 
FOUL-MOUTHED.    Accustomed  to  use  very 

bad  language,    f^ar.  dioL 
FOUL'S-MARB.    A  name  for  the  gallows,  men- 

tioned  in  Holinshed,  iii.  1561. 
FOULYNG.    A  wretch.   Cot.  Myst.  p.  306. 
FOUND.  (1)  SuppUed  with  food.    See  Find. 

The  term./^ttiu2er  is  still  common. 
(2\  To  confound.    See  Greene's  Works,  IL  200. 

(3)  To  intend,  or  design.  WegtmoreL  It  occurs 
in  Ritson,  the  same  as  Fande,  to  try,  attempt, 
or  endeavour. 

(4)  To  mix ;  to  dissolve.  Peffge. 

FOUND  AY.    A  space  of  dx  days.    A  term  used 
by  iron-workers,  being  the  time  in  which 
they  make  eight  tuns. 
FOUNDE.    To  go  towards;  to  go.  (^.-&) 
To  his  forette  to  Jimndt, 
Bothe  with  home  and  with  hunde, 
To  bryng«  the  dcre  to  the  grounde. 

MS.  lineoln  A.  L  17.  t,  130. 
Syr  Icnyghte*  when  ihoa  MXk-huntjngJbwndei, 
Y  telialle  gyf  ye  two  greyliowndyi. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  38,  f.  64. 
Fro  the  morae  Ihmt  day  was  lyghte, 
TyUe  hyt  was  evyn  derive  nyghte. 
Or  ey  thur  party  wolde  fitwmiM       MS*.  JMd .  f .  91 . 
FOUNDER.    To  fall  down ;  to  make  to  fall;  to 
give  way.   Chattcer. 

In  Cheshire,  a.d.  165—,  a  quantity  of  earth  Jburt' 
dr9d,  and  fell  downe  a  rait  depth. 

Aubr«^9  WiU§t  Ra^al  Soe.  MS.  p.  106. 

FOURBOUR.  Aforbisher.   See  a  list  of  trades 

in  Davies'  York  Records,  p.  233. 
FOURCHED.  Forked.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  151. 
FOUR-EYED.    Said  of  dogs  which  have  a  dis- 
tinct mark  over  each  eye  of  a  different  colour. 
One  who  wears  spectacles  is  also  said  to  be 
four-eyed. 
FOURINGS.    An  afternoon  meal  taken  at  4 
o'clock  in  harvest-time.    Noff.   Also  called 
Foun. 
FOURMEL.   To  do  according  to  rule. 
Fflder,  je  may  lauje  my  lewde  spcchc. 
)!/  that  jow  ll«te,  1  can  nothlnge  /bmrmet. 

(kxicve,  MS,  Soe  Antiq.  IJI,  f.  f6?. 


FOUR-O'CLOCK.    A  meal  taken  by  harvest  U 

bonrers  at  that  hour.     North, 
FOUR-RELEET.     The  crossing  of  two  roads, 

four  ways  meeting.    Suffolk, 
FOUR-SQUARE.  Quadrangular.  S^ffolk.  "And 

the  dtie  lay  fouregguare"  Rev.  xxi  16,  ed. 

1640,  fot  Amst. 
FOURTE.    Fourteen.    Weber. 
FOURTE-DELE.    The  fourth  part.    (^.-S.) 

The  Jburte-M^  a  Airlang  betwene  thos  he  walkea. 

JTorfe  Jrthme,  MS.  Uneoln,  C  SS. 

FOURTNET.    A  fortnight. 

Hit  is  a  J^twtmgt  and  more,  seyd  hee, 
8yn  I  my  Savyour  lee. 

MB.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  46,  f.  196. 

FOURUM.    A  bench,  or  form.     North, 

FOUSE.  (1)  A  fox.    Craoen. 

(2)  Ready ;  prompt ;  willing.  {A^.)    See  Flor. 

and  Blanch.  352;  Lybeans  Disconns,  288; 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  50. 
FOUST.  (1)  Dirty ;  soiled ;  mouldy ;  rumpled,  or 

tumbled.      Weet,     "Particularly  applied  to 

hay  not  well  dried  at  first,  or  that  hath  taken 

wet,  and  smokes  and  stinks  when  opened  and 

taken  abroad,"  Dean  Milles  MS. 
(2)  A  labourer's  beer-bottle.    line, 
FOUT.    A  spoilt  child.    North, 
F0UTER.(1)  A  term  of  contempt  Abr/A.    See 

Brockett,  who  has  not  seen  its  obvious  con- 
nexion with  the  old  word  fouira,  used  by 

Shakespeare. 
(2)  To  thrash  grain.    North, 
FOUTH.    Plenty.    Northumi. 
FOUTNART.    Same  as  Foubnart,  q.  v. 
FOUTRA.    Jfiuiraforyou,  L  e.  a  fig  for  yon, 

in  contempt    Middleton,  iv.  33. 
FOUTRY.    Mean;  paltry.    Eaet. 
FOUTY.    Not  fresh;  fusty.    North, 
FOUWELES.   Birds.   Piers  Ploughman,  p.  561. 

Fowel,  Fowelee,  St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 
FOW.  (1)  Same  as  Foul,  q.  v. 
(2)  Fur.    "  Fow  and  griis,"  Gy  of  Warwikc,  p. 

22.    See  lb.  p.  95 ;  Tristrem,  p.  203. 
FOWAYLE.   Fuel    Pr.Paro.    ItisappUedin 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1471,  1475,  to  pro- 

visions  or  necessary  supplies. 
FOWE.    To  clean,  or  cleanse  out    "  Thin  ere 

/owe,"  Arch.  xxx.  351 ;  ib.  371. 
Beter  become  the  Midie, 
For  tojbwan  an  old  dlchc, 
Thanne  for  to  be  dobbed  knight, 
Te  gon  among  maldenca  bright. 

Baoet  0/  HaaUamn,  p.  46w 

POWER.  (1)  A  fainting  fit    North. 
{2)  Same  as  Fueler,  q.  v. 
FOWERTIE.    Forty.    Chaueer. 
FOWING.    Fodder.    North. 
FOWK.    Folk;  people.     Yorkeh. 
FOWKEN.    A  falcon. 

Fer  out  over  5on  mownten  gray, 
Thomaa,  a  Jbwkan  makes  hu  nest. 

fVue  Thomat,  MS.  Canlab.  Ft  ▼.  48. 

POWKIN.    Crepitus  vcntris.    Percy. 
FOWLDE.    The  earth,  or  worid.    "  Whillea 

I  out  fowlde  regnede,"  Morte  Arthure,  MS. 

Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  88. 
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FOWLE.  (1)  Same  u  Fout,  q.  v. 

(2)  To  try  to  catch  birds.     Hence  Fowler, 

FOWNCE.    To  indent.    Lydgatt, 

FOWNDYNGE.    TriaL 

He  wat  tryite  In  all  /MoiMt^ga. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  38.  f.  I7A- 

FOWRIS.    Force.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 

FO^TE.    Fault;  want. 

At  the  last  he  acid,  wo  is  me» 
Almost  I  dye  for/bvce  of  fode. 

True  Thomas,  MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48. 

FOX.  (I)  The  old  EngUsh  broadsword.  »  He 
scowenan  old  foxe,"  Drayton,  p.  10. 

(2)  To  make  tipsy.  A  cant  term.  See  Hob- 
Bon'a  Jests,  1607,  repr.  p.  33. 

(3)  To  steal     ColL  Eton, 

(4)  A  game  in  which  one  boy  runs  first,  and 
others  try  to  catch  him. 

FOXED.  Timber  is  said  to  be  foxed,  when  it 
becomes  discoloured  in  consequence  of  inci- 
pient  decay.     Warw, 

FOXERIE.    Foxish  manners.     CAaueer, 

FOX.IN.THE-HOLE.  This  game  U  alluded  to 
in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599 ;  Florio,  p.  480 ; 
Herrick,  L  176.  Boys  who  played  it  hopped 
on  one  leg,  and  beat  one  another  with  gloves 
or  pieces  oi  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings. 
*'  A  kinde  of  playe  wherein  boyes  lift  up  one 
leg,  and  hop  on  the  other;  it  is  called  fup  m 
tky  hole**  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  298. 

FOX-TAIL.    Anciently  one  of  the  badges  of  a 

fooL    Hence  perhaps  the  phrase  to  give  one  a 

Jlap  with  afox'iail,  to  deceive  or  make  a  fool 

of  him.   **  A  flap  with  a  foxe-taile,  a  jest," 

Floiio,  p.  101. 

FOXT.  Said  of  beer  which  has  not  fermented 
properly.    Line. 

FOT.  (1)  Faith.    SkeUon, 

(2)  A  merry-making  generally  given  at  parting, 
or  on  entering  into  some  situation.  /  or,  dioL 

FOYLE.  (1)  Paste,  or  crust.  A  common  term 
in  old  cutinary  receipts. 

(2)  To  fallow  land.    Diet,  Ruet, 

FOYLED.    Defiled. 

But  hoo  is  AvM  with  dishonest^* 
To  waache  another  it  ii  not  aplyed. 

U/dgat0,  MS,  fibe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  1 

FOYLINGS.    The  marks  on  grass  left  by  deer 

in  their  passage.    Howell, 
FOYNE.    A  heap,  or  abundance.    Also,  foes. 

Towneley  Mysteries.    (Qu.  few,) 
FOYNBD.    Kiclced.    Gawayne. 
FOYNES.    SeefVmu. 
FOYNTES.    Attempts.    Heame, 
FOYS.    A  kind  of  deUcate  tartlet.    "  Frixum, 

a  fojrs,"  Nominale  MS. 
FOYST.   See/VMfff. 
FOZT.  (1)  A  choice  delicacy.    Dewm* 
(2)  Spongy ;  insipid ;  porous ;  soft  and  woolly. 

North  and  Eatt, 
FRA.    From.    (J,-S,)    In  common  use  in  the 

North.    Also  an  adverb.     Til  and  fro,  to  and 

fro.    Sec  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  4037. 

Wbenne  he  went  oghteyVs  home, 
Thay  hafe  haldyne  up  hi»  name. 

MS   Littc-4n  A.  1. 17,  f.  130. 


FRACCHYNE.    To  creak.    Pr,  Part, 
FRACK«(1^  Forward;  eager.    North. 
A  hole  m  a  garment.    S^folk. 
To  abound,  swarm,  or  throng.  Eatt. 
FRACTABLE.    The  wrought  stones  that  run 
up  the  gable  ends.    Holme,  1688. 
FRACTED.    Broken.   (Lat.)  Palsgrave  has  the 

substantiveyVacftoii,  a  breaking. 
FRACTIOUS.    Peevish.     Var.dial. 
FRAG.  (1)  Low,  vulgar  people.    Midds 
(2)  A  kina  of  rye.    Somereet. 
FRAHDLE.    To  talk  fooUshly.    Cumb. 
FRAID.    Fear.    SUte  Papers,  iL  355. 
FRAIGHT.    FVanght    Webster,  L  288. 
FRAIL.  (1)  Weak-minded.     Line, 

(2)  To  fret,  or  wear  out  cloth.    Eatt, 

(3)  A  light  kind  of  basket,  made  of  rushes,  or 
matting,  much  used  for  fruit,  such  as  figs, 
raisins,  &c  **  You  have  pickt  a  raison  out  of 
^firaile  of  figges,''  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie,  ed. 
1632,  8ig.Cc.vL  Blount  gives  70  lb.  as  the 
weight  of  a  frail  of  raisins.  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  East  Anglia  for  a  shapeless  flexible 
mat  basket.  Fhiyel,  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  252. 

FRAINE.  To  ask;  to  inquire;  to  demand. 
(J,'S,)  InuseinThoresby'stime,1703.  See 
Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  HI. 

Sche  felle  on  kneyt  hym  agayne, 

Aod  of  hys  iorowe  ache  can  hym  fra^a. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  88. 
Thlsgret  lord  the  herd  oon  Jira^na, 
What  wil  men  of  your  kyng  seyne  ? . 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48»  1 47* 

FRAINKLEY.    Comfortable.    Stqf, 
PRAISE.    To  intenrogate.     (^..&) 
FRAISTE.  (1)  To  try,  or  endeavour;  to  prove. 
See  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  3253.     Fraietedf 
tried,  proved,  jMvdafttiN,  MS.  Cott.  Yespas.  D. 
vii.  Ps.  11.    Cf.  ReUq.  Antiq.  L  260. 

FuUe  many  men  the  vorlde  here  frapatea, 
Bot  he  es  noght  wysse  that  tharein  traystes. 

Hampoh,  MS,  Bou>u,  p.  44. 
Here  one  take  je  gud  hede, 
I  did  notbynge  bot  jowe  to  fn^tta. 

MS,  Linealn  A.  1.  17,  f.  118. 

(2)  To  ask,  or  inquire ;  to  seek.  See  Sir  Isnm- 
bras,  669 ;  Langtoft,  p.  290. 

The  thryde  branche  es  to  /royf  and  lene. 
To  thaym  that  aede  has  and  be  povre  mene. 

MS.  Hot/.  S960,  f.71. 
I  salle  be  foundyoe  in  Fraunce,  frai»t€  whenne  hym 

lykes. 
The  fyrste  daye  of  Fever^ere.  In  thas  falre  marehes. 
Jforfe  Arthwa,  MS,  UneUn,  f.  fiS. 

FRAKE.   A  man.     WiU.  and  Werw. 

FRAKNES.  SpoU;  freckles.  {A,^S,)  Frahnede, 
freckled,  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Line.  f.  64. 

FRAMABLE.    Pliable.    Stanihurst,  p.  10. 

FRAMAL.  A  band  with  which  cattle  are  tied 
to  their  stalls.   Lane. 

FRAMATION.  Contrivance;  cunning.  Also, 
a  beginning.    North, 

FRAME.  (1)  To  speak  or  behave  affectedly ;  to 
shape  the  language  and  demeanour  in  a  stutUed 
way.  Eatt.  In  the  North,  to  set  about  a 
thing ;  to  attempt ;  to  commence,  move,  or 
begin.    To  bring  into  frame,  i.  e.  ir  (pood 
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Ofder ;  out  of  frame,  i.  e.  in  disoider.    Heiam 
Jramet  very  stiff,  or  formaL 
v2)  Effected;  finished.    (A.-S.) 

And  5iTe  what  thou  wylt  hyt  a  name, 
And  ka«t  on  water ;  than  y^  hyt  /itmw. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  64< 

(3)  Profit ;  advantage.    {A,-S,) 

5e»  Mid  the  kyog,  be  my  leiit^. 
And  elUt  hare  1  mycul  maugr^, 
yd  hit  be  for  my  framt. 

Ma.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.flO. 

(4)  A  frmme  or  skeleton  of  wood  formerly  made 
the  commencement  of  boilding  a  house;  a 
method  of  construction  readily  understood 
from  any  of  the  numerous  old  black  and  white 
houses  still  remaining. 

FRAME-PERSON.  A  visitor  whom  it  is  thought 
requisite  to  receive  ceremoniously.    Eatt. 

FRAMPOLD.  Cross;  ill-humoured.  Eatt  Ken. 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  explains  it  as  a  Sussex 
word,  "  fretful;  peevish;"  and  Grose  adds 
Jroward,  **  Ill.wiU*d  vadfran^led  waspish- 
ness,"  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the 
World,  1674.  The  term  occurs  variously  spelt 
in  many  old  authors,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  be  equivalent  to  Jietyt  nettknme,  tauey^ 
vexatious.  See  Middleton,  ii.  477,  v.  140; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iv.  54. 

FRAMPOLE-FENCES.  Such  fences  as  a  tenant 
in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  co.  Essex,  has  against 
the  lord's  demesnes,  whereby  he  has  the  wood 
grovnng  on  the  fence,  and  as  many  trees  or 
poles  as  he  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
ditch  with  the  helve  of  his  axe  towards  the 
repair  of  his  fences.  Frampoles  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  poles  to  be  reached  yram  or/rom 
the  hedge.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

FRAMPUT.  An  iron  ring  to  fasten  cows  in 
their  stalls.    Lane. 

FRAM.WARD.  In  an  opposite  direction.  See 
Life  of  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 

FRAMYNGE.     Gain ;  profit.     Pr.  Parv. 

FRANCE.    Frankincense.    Lydgate. 

FRANCEIS.    Frenchmen.    Minot,  p.  31. 

FRANC  H.    To  scrunch  with  the  teeth. 

FRANCHE.BOTRAS.  A  buttress  placed  dia- 
gonally  against  the  corner  of  a  wall. 

FRANCHEMOLE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery, 
composed  chiefly  of  eggs  and  sheep's  fat. 

FRANCHISE.   Frankness ;  Generosity.  {A.-N.) 

FRANCOLEYN.     See  FrankeUm. 

FRAND.    To  be  restless.     Oxon. 

FRANDISH.    Passionate;  obstinate.     North. 

FRANESY.    Frenzy.    SkeUon. 

FRANGY.  Irritable ;  passionate ;  ill-tempered ; 
fretful.    Une, 

FRANION.  A  gay  idle  fellow.  See  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.  p.  45 ;  Peele,  i.  207. 

FRANK.  (1)  A  broad  iron  fork.    Salop. 

(2)  The  large  common  heron.     Suffolk. 

(3)  A  small  inclosure  in  which  animals  (gene- 
nUy  boars)  were  fattened  "  Francke,  cowle, 
or  place  wherin  anything  is  fedde  to  be  fatte," 
Huloet,  1552.  Hence  any  animal  that  was  shut 
iq>  for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  was  said 
IQ  heyVfluijM,  and  the  term  was  also  applied 


to  it  when  fattened.  See  Elyot,  in  ▼.  AUilm  g 
Nomendator,  1585,  p.  40 ;  Harrison's  England, 
p.  222 ;  Fletcher's  Poems,  1656,  p.  87  ;  Cot. 
grave,  in  v.  Engraii.  Franked^  large,  huge, 
Uolinshed,  Descr.  Scotland,  p.  22. 
FRANK-CHASE.  A  wood,  or  park,  nnindosed, 

but  having  similar  privileges. 
FRANKE.    Frankincense. 

Golde,  fftokktt  and  mlrre*  they  faf  him  alle  thre, 
Afljr  cuitum  of  Perce  and  Cald4. 

l^dgate,  MS.  Soe  MUiq.  134«  f.  14. 
Oare  ftwikt  alao»  of  hy^e  perfeccyooB. 
That  fchulde  brcnne  clere  above  the  sky 

I^dgmle,  MS.  I^idt,  t  96. 

FRANKELEIN.  A  large  freeholder.  Properly, 
the  son  or  descendant  of  a  vifam  who  hi^  be- 
come rich ;  but  the  term  was  also  applied  to 
small  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  of  in* 
considerable  property. 

FRANKLINE.    The  bird  godwit    (^nhs.) 

FRANK-POSTS.  The  piles  of  a  bridge,  hat,  or 
other  building.    Line, 

FRANSEY.    A  frenzy.    Palagrave. 

FRANT.    TobecarefuL  Sowtertet. 

FRANT.    Very  ill-tempered.    West. 

FRAP.  (1)  To  brag,  or  boast.    N&rtk, 

(2)  To  fall  into  a  passion.  Lane.  Also,  a  violent 
gust  of  rage.  Frtgte,  Langtoft,  p.  320,  tumult, 
disturbance  ? 

(3)  To  strike,  or  beat.  (Fr.)  See  Nana,  and 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  2513,  4546. 

FRAPE.  (1)  Company,  or  body  of  persons.    See 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  iii.  411. 
Pyghttei  with  alle  the  frapp*  a  furlaDge  of  waye. 
Felled  feleappooe  felde  with  hie  falre  wapcnc. 

M'trU  Arthure,  MS.  Ummim,  f.  75. 

(2)  To  reprove,  or  scold.    Keni. 

FRAPED.  Drawn,  or  fixed  tight  Bevom.  See 
Bourne's  Inventions  or  Devises,  1578,  No.  14. 

FRAPLE.  To  bluster.  "  Controwle  you  once, 
then  you  begin  to  /r^le"  Ashmole's  TheaU 
Chem.  Brit  1652,  p.  324.  Hence  ^i^ier,  a 
blustering  fellow,  Ben  Jonaon,  ii.  313.  incor- 
rectly explained  by  Gifford  and  Naiea. 

FRAPPING.  Fretful.  Somerset.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  hMfrappisk, 

FRAPS.  Noise ;  tumult  Crmen.  Also,  a  per- 
son who  boasts  much. 

FRARY.  Fraternity.  (A..N.)  See  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  164 ;  Leg.  Cath.  p.  196. 

FRASCHED.    Bruised ;  cut  to  pieces.     (A.'N.) 

FRASE.  (1)  To  break.     Notf. 

(2)  A  frvize,  or  pancake.     Kennett, 

For  fritters,  pancake*,  and  forfra^mt. 
For  Tenleon  patties,  and  minet  pice. 

How  Co  CkooM  •  Geerf  IF^,  MIC 

(3)  To  fray,  or  quarrel.     Cumk. 
FRASH.    An  alehouse  bush,  or  sign. 
FRASHIN.    To  creak.     Pr.  Part, 
FRASLING.    The  pereh.     Cheek, 
FRAST.     Same  as  Fraiste,  q.  v. 
FRAT.    Gnawed;  devoured.    (A.-S.) 

For  he  Be  my^ieno  lenger  Corthe  prokNige 
The  Teoym  hid  that  frat  to  at  hU  herte. 

MS,Digbpnk 

FRATCII.    To  scold;  to  quarrel;  to  sport,  or 

frolic ;  a  quarrel,  or  brawl ;  a  playful  child ;  a 
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rade  qnairelaoine  fellow.  Fratehed,  restiye, 
vicioiis,  applied  to  a  hone.  Frateher,  a  scold ; 
one  who  brags  much.    North. 

FRATER.  A  penon  who  solicited  alms  under 
the  pretence  of  their  being  for  an  hospital. 
Rratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

FRATER.HOUSE.  The  refectory  or  hall  in  a 
monastery.  See  Dalies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672, 
pp.  7,  124,  126.  Also  called  the  frattry, 
%\A\frwfter  in  Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  27. 

FRATISHEO.  Perished;  half-firoEcn;  benumbed 
with  cold.    North. 

FRATOUR.    The  Frater-houte,  q.  ▼. 

Atempcnnoe  tervede  In  ih»frm»9mr,  that  tdio  to 
ylkone  so  luket  that  mcture  be  over  alle,  that  nooe 
OT«r  mekllle  nere  over  lyttllle  ete  ne  drynke. 

MS.  Lfoco/M  A.  i.  1 7, f. STS. 

FRAUD.    To  defraud.    Park, 
FRAUGHTE.    To  freight  a  ship.    {A.^) 
FRAUH.    Fraught.    Langtoll,  p.  74. 
FRAUNGE.   To  fling;  to  wince.    Also,  a  merry 

frolic     Craven. 
FRAUNSE.    A  phrase.    Hooper. 
FRAUZ  Y.     Frisky ;  pettish.    Line. 
FRAU5T.     Freighted.     WiHWerw. 
FRAWL.     To  ravel  silk,  &c    i^oii. 
FRAWN.     Frozen.    Saet. 
FRAY.  (1)  To  frighten ;  to  terrify.  North.  Also 

a  substantive,  fright. 

Wtaemie  Jacob  wet  mooct  In  Aiv* 
God  him  counfortide,  that  al  do  may. 
Cmraor  MuntH,  MS.  CoiL  THn.  GuftfeA.  f.  SO. 

(2)  A  deer  was  said  to  fray  her  head,  when  she 
nibbed  it  against  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  to  cause 
the  pills,  or  frayings,  of  her  new  horns  to  come 
off.     See  Ben  Jonson,  vi.  255. 

(3)  To  attack;  to  quarreL  Also  an  attadL  or 
affiray.  North,  See  Candlemas-day,  p.  15 ; 
Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  L  144;  Arch.  zzx. 
383 ;  Degrevant,  484. 

For  ewylke  gud  ledyie* 

This  cutelle  to  Auy«.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  U 17.  f.  198. 

(4)  To  crack,  or  break.    Notf. 
FRAYINGS.    See  Fray  (2). 
FRAYMENT.    A  fright.     ChaUmer. 
FRAYTHELY.     Quickly ;  suddenly  ? 

Kyng  Frodertke  of  Fmftraifth»li/  there-aftyre 
Freynet  at  the  false  mane  of  owre  fene  knyghte. 
MorUJrthUTt,  MS.  UmcoIm,  f.  9S. 

FRAZE.    Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

North. 
FRAZLE.  To  unravel  or  rend  cloth.    FraxUngt, 
threads  of  cloth  torn  or  unravelled.    EoMt. 
FRAZY.    Mean ;  miserly.   Line. 
FRB.    Noble ;  liberal    (^.-5.)    The  substan- 
tive is  sometimes  understood. 
He  lovede  elmout  dede» 
PoTre  foike  for  to  fede ; 
Of  mete  wai  he  frt, 

MS.  UneOn  A.  L  17.  f.  190. 
FRBAM.  Arable  or  ploughed  land  that  has  been 

too  much  worked. 
FREAMING.    Said  of  the  noise  a  boar  makes  at 

ratting-time.    Gent  Rec.  ii.  76. 
FRBAT.    Damage;  decay.     Craeen.    Ascham 
applies  the  term  to  a  weak  place  in  a  bow  or 
arrow,  which  is  likely  to  give  way* 


PREATHED.    Wattled.    Devon. 

FREATS.   The  iron  hoops  about  the  nave  of  a 

cart-wheel.    North. 
FRECKENS.    Freckles.     Eatt.    « freekm  or 

freccles  in  ones  face,"  Palsgrave. 
FREDDE.    Freed;  loosened.   Kyng  Horn, 589. 
FREDE.    To  feel    (J.'S.) 

And  eek  the  goddU  ben  Tenjable* 
And  that  a  man  may  ryjt  wd/Vrnto. 

Oowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  liS. 

FREDOM.    Generosity.  {J.'S.) 

FREEDOM.  At  tops,  a  top  being  pegged  out  of 
the  ring,  its  owner  gives  one  spin  as  a  chance 
to  his  ulversaries.    This  is  called  a  freedom. 

FREED-STOGL.  A  seat  or  chair  in  churches 
near  the  altar,  to  which  offenders  fled  for  sanc- 
tuary, as  their  last  and  most  sacred  rdfiige. 
One  at  Beverly  is  described  in  Brome's  Travda, 
ed.  1700,  p.  153. 

FREEHOLDANDE.    Freeholder.     Weber. 

FREELEGE.    Privilege ;  freedom.    North. 

FREELI-FRAILY.  Anything  light,  unsubstan- 
tial,  or  frivolous.    East. 

FREELNES.    Frailty.    {J.^N) 

Mercy  longeth  to  the  be  kynde. 

Of  my />-M<net  thou  wylt  have  roynde. 

MS.Cmtab.¥tAL»,  f.J 

FREEM.    Handsome.    Yorkeh. 

FREE-MARTIN.  If  a  cow  has  twin  calves  of  dif 
ferent  sexes,  the  female  is  termed  Afree-mar^ 
/m,  and  is  said  never  to  breed,   f  or.  dial, 

FREEMEN-SONGS.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
ballads  of  a  lively  description. 

FREENDESSE.    A  female  friend.    Baher. 

FREENDFULLE.    Friendly.    Pr.  Paro. 

FREER.    A  friar.    SkeUon. 

FREES.     Frail;  brittle.    Pr.Pare. 

FREESPOKEN.    Affable.     Var.  dioL 

FREEST.    Most  noble.    Gawayne. 

FREET.  (1)  Devoured.    Weber. 

(2)  A  spectre ;  a  frightful  object.    North. 

FRE-HERTYD.    Liberal.    Pr.  Part. 

FREISER.    The  strawberry  plant. 

FREIST.  To  freeze;  to  cool  {A.-S.)  See  Lang- 
toft's  Chron.  p.  175.    To  seek,  ib.  p.  1 19. 

FREISTES.    Fraughts.    Heame. 

FREITUR.  The  frater-house,  q.  V.  See  Wright's 
PoL  Songs,  p.  331 ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  13. 

FREK.  Quick ;  eager ;  hasty ;  firm ;  powerful ; 
brave.  See  Minot's  Poems,  pp.  2, 15 ;  Thorn- 
ton Romances,  pp.  234,  292. 

We  hafe  foughtene  in  fkithe  by  ^one  Areiche  ttrandou 

With  th»  J^kkttte  folke  that  to  thi  foo  langes. 

Mort0  Arthurg,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  A 
Thay  faghte  than  ao/irtkttf. 
There  witte  nane  wittcrly 
Wha  lolde  hafe  the  mayetry. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  f.  17*  t  IS*. 

FREKE.    Man;  fellow.     (A.-S.) 

Thane  folout  frekly  one  fote  firtkkta  y->newe. 
And  of  the  Romayna  arrayed  appone  rychestede*. 
Jforf*  Arthwe»  MS.  Uneoln,  t  f7. 

FREKENYS.    Freckles.    Arch.  xxx.  407. 
FRELE.    FiraiL     (^.-M) 

Thyt  worlde  hy  t  y>  fulle  fekylle  and  /Vitto, 

AUe  day  be  day  hyt  wylle  enpayre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Tt.  U.  SB,  f.  40» 
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FRELETE.    FraUty.    {A.-N,)    Freletete,  fhul- 
ties,  Life  of  Alexanderi  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  21. 

If  it  so  be  that  a  tynfkil  mon  that  5lt  is  grered  with 
freUti  of  flewhe  denjcs  not  his  chllder. 

MS,  Egertoniia,  f.53 

FRELICHE.    Noble.    (J.-S.) 

With  prophetes  and  patriarkes,  and  apostlys  fuUe 

noblUe, 
Before  his  ftrelUhe  face  that  fourmede  us  alle. 

MarU  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  93. 

FRELNES.    Frailty.    Gov.  Myst.  p.  108. 
FRELY.    Noble.    {A.-S.) 

Scho  etfrtlif  and  faire. 

And  the  erls  awne  ayere. 

Jf^.  JJneolH  A.  i.  17,  f.  13?. 

FREM.  (1)  Same  as  Frim,  q.  v. 

(2)  Strange ;  foreign ;  unknown*  FrenCd  per^ 
mmM^frem  folkw^  strangers.  North,  "  With 
fremid  and  sibbe/'  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p. 
202,  a  proverbial  phrase  occurring  also  in 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  346.  "  Sybbe  or  fremmede," 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  194.  It  there  means  simply 
not  related,  as  in  Amis  and  Amlloun,  1999 ; 
but  it  implies  sometimes  a  feeling  of  enmity. 

The  sezte  commandinent  forbeddes  us  to  synne 
or  for  to  foly  lleschely  with  any  womane,  owther 
sybbe  or  fr^mmtda,  wedde  or  unwedde,  or  any 
flvtchely  knawynge  or  dede  hare  with  any. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  8U. 

FREME.   To  perform.   Hayelok,  441. 
FREMEDLY.  As  a  stranger. 

Trtmtdljf  the  Fraoche  tung  fey  e«  bekfedew 

Mortt  ArthUM,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  0L 

FRENCH.  (1)  The  name  of  a  dish  described  in 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  40. 

!2)  Very  bad ;  in  great  trouble.    EoMt. 
3)  An  old  term  for  the  1ue$  venerea, 
FRENCH-AND-ENGLISH.    A  chUdren's  game 

mentioned  by  Moor,  p.  238. 
FRENCH.BRUSH.    A  brush  used  for  rubbing 

horses  down.    Gent.  Rec  ii.  1 1. 
FRENCH-CROWN.    The  crown  of  a  French- 

man's  head;  a  piece  of  French  money;  the 

baldness  produced  by  the  htea  venerea.    This 

term  was  a  favourite  subject  for  puns  with  some 

of  our  old  dramatists. 
FRENCH-CRUST.    The  luea  venerea, 
FRENCHIFIED.  Having  the  fVmcA-crtit^  q.  v. 
FRENCHMAN.    Any  man  of  any  country  who 

cannot  speak  EngUsh.    Eaet,    Bracton  uses 

the  term  in  a  simikr  sense.   See  Jacob,  in  v. 
FRENCH-NUT.    A  walnut.    We$t, 
FRENCH-PIE.     Meat  stewed    between    two 

dishes.    See  Florio.  p.  85. 
FREND.    Asked.     Gawayne, 
FRENDELESER.    More  fnendless.    (^..&) 
FRENDREDE.    Friendship.     Weber. 
FRENDSBURIE-CLUBS.    An  old  byword,  the 

origin  of  which  is  explained  in  Lambarde's 

Perambulation,  1596,  p.  368. 
FRENETIKE.    Frantic.    {A,-N.)   *<  Frenetical 

madnes,"  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  32. 
FRENNE.    A  stranger.    See  Frem  (2).    **  An 

aliene,  a  forraine,  a  frenne"  Florio,  p.  19. 

*'  Frenned  child,"  Palsgrave.     It  occurs  also 

in  Spenser.  Hence,  perhaps,yrynMAf ,  strange, 


Chester  Plays,  L  48,  where  MS.  Bodl.   175 

reads  yr0iii#A,  and  some  editors  .^n^tttA. 
FRENSEIE.    A  frenzy.    (^.-AT.) 
FRENZY.    Frolicsome.     Leie, 
FREQUENCE.      Frequency.    See  Heywood's 

Royall  King,  1637,  epilogue. 
FREQUENT.    Currently  reported.     {Lai,) 
FRERE.    A  friar;  brother.     {A,-N.)    **  Thorn 

Jrerene  rede,"  i.  e.  through  friars'  counsels, 

Rob.  Glouc.  Chron.  p.  545. 
FRES.    Question,  or  doubt  "  Nofres,"Towne- 

ley  Mpteries,  p.  291. 
FRESCADES.    Cool  refreshments.    (Fr,)    To 

walk  in  fi«soo,  L  e.  in  the  cool. 
FRESCHEUR.    Freshness.    (Fr,) 

The  /irt$eh4ur  of  the  feme  was  moderately  cooling, 

and  the  sent  of  it  ii  very  fratefUll  to  the  bralite. 

Auhf^u  miu,  Hogal  S^e,  M8.  p.  ISO. 

FRESCHYD.    Refreshed. 

And  depe  at  the  wellys  froundCt 

The  water  hym  fntchj/d  thai  wa«  cdde. 

MS.  Caniab,  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  115. 

FRESE.    Frozen.    Heame, 

FRESEE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookerv  made  of 

pork,  chickens,  and  spices. 
FRESH.  (1)   Intoxicated.     Var,  dial     Some. 

times,  excited  with  drinking ;  and  in  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  fo6«r. 
(2)  An  overflow  or  swelling  of  a  river ;  a  flood ; 

a  thaw.    North.    Kennett  gives  it  as  a  Kent 

word,  "  a  little  stream  or  liver  nigh  the  sea." 

See  Harrison,  p.  58. 

3)  Brisk ;  vigorous ;  quick,     f^or.  dioL 

4)  Rather  fat,  applied  to  cattle.     n'e$t. 

(5)  To  take  refreshment ;  to  refresh.  In  Chaucer, 
and  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

(6)  Gay  in  dress.  Ojcan.  **  I  make  fr-esshe,  je 
aeointe,"  Palsgrave.  Handsome,  beautifuL 
Gower's  Conf.  Amantis. 

(7)  Rainy.    North. 

(8)  Unripe.     Somer$et. 
FRESH-DRINK.    Small  beer.    far.  dial 
FRESHEN.    To  enlarge  in  the  udder,  &c  pre- 
vious to  calving.     North. 

FRESHER.    A  small  frog.    East. 

FRESH-LIQUOR.    Unsalted  hog's  fat  Weet, 

FRESHMAN.  A  student  at  an  university  during 
his  first  term.  Middleton,  iv.  51,  has  Jretk- 
womany  a  word  coined  in  a  similar  sense. 

FRESLILY.    Fiercely.    Wm,  Werw. 

FRESONE.    A  FriesUmd  horse.    {A.'S.) 

Bot  a  fVeke  alle  in  fyne  golde,  and  fretted  in  saUe, 
Come  fortherroaftte  on  z/rtmne  in  flawmande  wedca. 
Jforle  Arthurs,  MS,  Unevln,  t.  67- 

FRESSE.    Fresh;  quick.     Heame. 
FRESTE.  (1)  To  delay,  or  linger. 

Thorowe  praycre  of  thoae  gentille  meee. 

Twelve  wekct  he  gaflfe  hym  thane. 

No  laagere  wold  he  frttn, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  L 17.  f.  IM. 

(2)  To  lend,  or  trust  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  316 ; 
Tundale,p.  3.  Frett,  loan.  The  Goode  Wif 
thaught  hir  Daughter,  p.  13.  The  version  of 
this  poem  printed  in,  "  Certaine  Worthye 
Manuscript  Poems  of  great  Antiquitie,  pre- 
served  long  in  the  studie  of  a  Northfolke  Gen- 
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eteman/'  1597,  reads  inuie,    Kennett,  MS. 
Linsd.  1033,  has,  "  Friii,  to  give  respite  for 
a  debt,  to  trust  for  a  time,  or  forbear."  A'orM. 
Alle  that  they  take  now  to  /r**t, 
Therof  shal  God  take  a  quest. 

MS.  Marl.  1701*  f.  37. 

FRET.  (1)  To  lament,  or  grieve.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  A  narrow  strait  of  the  sea. 

(3)  To  ferment,  as  cider.    Weti. 

(4)  To  adorn.  (AS.)  The  term  fret  is  often 
found  in  early  writers  applied  to  ornamental 
work  of  various  kinds  and  in  many  diiferent 
tenses  but  g*n  (;rally  to  any  work  that  roughens 
the  surface.  The  **  fret  of  gold"  in  Chaucer 
is  a  kind  of  cap  made  like  network,  and  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  said  to  he  fretted  when 
the  gems  were  placed  crosswise  in  alternate 
directions,  or  interlaced.  A  fret  of  pearls, 
i.  e.  a  coronet,  Test.  Vetust.  p.  135.  A  frilled 
shirt  was  said  to  be  fretted.  A  pair  of 
boots,  temp.  John,  are  described  as  being  or- 
namented with  eirdei  qffiviwork,  meaning 
probably  embroidered  mih  circles  intersecting 
each  other.  See  Strutt,  ii.  48.  In  architecture 
it  was  applied  to  embossed  work  or  minute 
carving.  Oxf.  GloBS.Arch.p.l75.  Kennetthas, 
"  frreti.teork,  the  more  curious  way  of  plaister- 
ing  a  roof  or  ceiling." 

(5)  To  graze,  as  animals.    We$t. 

(6)  A  wicker  basket   Somenet. 

(7)  Tore  up.    WUL  Werw. 
FRETCHETY.  Fretful;  peevish ;  hot ;  fidgetty ; 

old ;  brittle.    Wett, 
FRETE.  (1)  To  eat,  or  devour.    (AS.)    Also, 
to  eat  away  as  a  corrosive. 

For  drede  the  fyrmaiiK'nt  tchall  lete. 
As  hyt  wolde  mankynde  frtt*. 

MS,  Cantub.  Ft.  li.  98,  f.  44. 
He  has  frtt^t  of  folke  mo  thane  fyfe  hondrethe. 

JTvrte  ArUiurt^  MS.  Uncotn,  f.  09. 

(2)  To  rub.  See  Holinshed,  Descr.  of  Scotland, 

p.  18.  Also,  to  blame,  or  scold. 
FRETE  NT.  Frightened.  Cumb. 
FRETISHIN6.    A  pain  and  stiffhess  in  the 

limbs  arising  from  cold. 
FRBTROTS.    A  sect  somewhat  similar  to  the 

Adamites.     Skinner. 
FRETS.    The  points  at  which  a  string  is  to  be 
stopped  in  a  lute  or  guitar.    Howell,  sect.  27. 
FRETTEN.      Spotted;    marked.      Var.    dial. 

"  Pocky  fretened,"  Palsgrave. 
FRETTING.  A  griping  in  th-  stomach ;  a  writh- 
ing, or  turning  about. 
FREV.    From.    Used  when  ^at  next  word  be- 
gins with  a  vowel.    North. 
FRBWIT.    Fruit.    Christmas  Carols,  p.  8. 
FREYHTE.    A  fright.    Pr.  Part. 
PREYN.  (1)  An  old  term  for  the  ordure  of  the 

boar  or  wolf.  Dryden's  Twici,  p.  22. 
(2)  An  ash  tree.    (A.'N.) 
FREYNE.    To  ask.    (J.-S.) 

And  tithe  he  frtpned  also  i withe. 

How  fares  my  lady  tarighte.     MS.HarlJaSBa,fM. 

He  frtyn^  the  kyng  In  hit  ere, 

What  lordit  that  the!  were 

That  fttondit  here  the  bye. 

JfA  OBfiCaft.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  r.  68 


FREYNS.  (I)  Bridles.    FwchakCk. 
(2)  French.    Lay  le  Freine,  225. 
FRIARS'-FLIES.    Idlen.    See  Northbrocke'i 

Treatise,  1577,  pp.  43, 57.    "  Flen,  flyys,  and 

freris  populum  Domini  male  cedunt,"  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  91.    Daddy-longlegs  are  so  called  in 

Somerset 
FRIARS'.  KNOTS.    Some  kind  of  tassels  used 

in  embroidery.    They  are  mentioned  in  Hall, 

Henry  VIII.  f.  80 ;  Privy  Purse  Expences  of 

the  Princess  Mary,  1831. 

FRIARS'-LOAVES.    FossU  echini.     Suffolk. 
FRIARS'.PIECE.    The  piece  of  fat  in  a  leg  of 

mutton  called  the /N^ie't  eye. 
FRICACE.    A  kind  of  ointment  for  a  sore  place. 

/ofuon. 
FRICHE.    Brisk;  nimble;  quick.     Oxtm.    No 

doubt  fiomfiykef  q.  v. 
FRICKLE.    A  basket  for  fruit  that  holds  about 

a  busheL  Dean  Milles  MS. 
FRIDGE.    To  rub ;  to  fray.    North. 
FRIDLEYS.    The  name  of  certain  small  rents 

which  were  formerly  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 

great  manor  of  Sheffield  by  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Frith  of  Hawksworth  for  liberty  of  com- 
mon.   Hunter,  p.  40. 
FRIE.   A  very  yotmg  and  small  pike. 
FRIEND-BACK.    Ahang-nail.    North. 
FRIEZE.      A  coarse  narrow  cloth,  formerly 

much  in  use.    Garments  baring  long  wool 

were  said  to  be  friezed. 
FRIGGE.   Therumpofbeef  or  mutton.  Warw, 

Also,  to  warm ;  to  fiddle-faddle,  or  meddle 

officiously ;  to  wriggle. 
FRIGHTEN.    To  astonish.     Weet. 
FRIGHTFUL.    Fearful.    S^jBrolk. 
FRILL.  (1)  The  cry  of  an  eagle. 
To  turn  back  in  plaits.     Var.  dial 
To  tremble,  or  shiver,  a  term  formeriy  ap» 

plied  to  hawks.    Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 
FRIM.    Vigorous;  thriving;  well-fed;  tender, 

or  brittle ;  fresh ;  quick  grown.    North,    It 

is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Drayton. 
FRIMICATE.    To  affect  delicacy ;  to  give  one's 

self  airs  about  trifles.    Eaet. 
FRIMZY.     Slight ;  thin ;  soft    Kent. 
FRINE.   To  whine,  or  whimper.    North. 
FRINJEL.    That  part  of  a  flail  which  falls  on 

the  com.    Suffolk. 
FRINNISHY.    Over-nice.    Dewm. 
FRINNY.    To  neigh.    Lane. 
FRIPERER.    One  who  cleans  old  apparel  for 

sale ;  a  seller  of  old  clothes  and  rags ;  a  brokei . 

CaUed  also  ^  filler  andfiytper. 
FRIPPERY.    An  old  clothes  shop.    "  A  frip. 

pery  of  old  ragges,"  Florio,  p.  92. 
FRISE.     FriesUmd.     See  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 

1093 ;  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1372. 
FRISKET.    That  whereon  the  paper  is  laid  to 

be  put  under  the  spindle  in  printing. 
FRISKIN.    A  gay  lively  person.    Liquor,  when 

fermenting  rapidly,  ihfriiky, 
FRI  SLET.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 
FRISSURE.    A  dish  in  old  cookery,  composed 

chiefly  of  hare. 
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FRIST.     Same  u  Fre$te  (2). 

FHISTELE.  A  flute.  (^.-M)  Left  unexplained 
by  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  i.  59. 

FRIT.  (1)  A  kind  of  pancake.    Line. 

(2)  A  fright.    Also,  frightened.     Var.  dial 

FRITCH.    Free ;  pleasant ;  sociable.     We9t, 

FRITFUL.    Timorous ;  fearful    Warw. 

FRITH.  A  hedge,  or  coppice.  See  Will,  and 
the  Werwolf,  p.  30.  **  Also  there  is  difference 
between  the  fryth  and  the  fell ;  the  fels  are 
understood  the  mountains,  ▼allyes,  and  pas- 
tures with  come,  and  such  like ;  the  frythes 
betoken  the  springs  and  coppyses,"  Noble  Art 
of  Venerie.  1611,  p.  98.  Drayton  explaina  it 
"  a  high  wood,"  a  sense  it  seems  to  bear  in 
Ywaine  and  Gawin,  157, 1688 ;  Minot,  p.  9  ; 
Sir  Amadas,  546 ;  Gov.  Myst.  p.  264 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  pp.  224,  241,  355 ;  Const.  Mas. 
6, 266 ;  Anturs  of  Arther,  i.  8,  iv.  10.  A  dis- 
tinction between  frith  and  wood  seems  to  be 
made  in  WilL  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  80,  "  out 
of  forest  and  Jrithes  and  alle  faire  wodea." 
Some  writers  explain  it  to  mean  "  all  hedge- 
wood  except  thorns,*'  a  sense  still  used  in  the 
provinces ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  local  glossaries 
with  the  following  meanings, — unused  pas- 
ture land ;  a  field  taken  from  a  wood ;  young 
underwood;  brushwood.  Many  woods  in  Kent 
are  still  called  friths.  Frythed,  wooded,  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  112.  "  Frith,  to  plash  a  hedge. 
Devon,"  Dean  Milles  MS. 

The  steward  air  Gaymere, 
And  mony  gud  sqwyere, 
Thay  broght  hame  on  bert 
Fra  /Irffthit  unfoyne. 

MS,  Umnln  A.  i.  17. 1. 137. 

FRITHE.    Peace.    {A,-S.) 

FRITTERS.  Small  pancakes,  with  apples  in 
them.  Suffolk,  We  have  frytowre  in  Pr. 
Parv.  p.  179,  translated  by  Ugowk^  which  was 
a  kind  of  pancake ;  and  the  term  fritter  occurs 
in  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Laganum.  See  also  a 
receipt  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449.  Frutour, 
Keliq.  Antiq.  L  88.  "  A  fritter  or  pancake ; 
a  kind  of  bread  for  children,  as  fhtters  and 
wafers,''  Baret,  1580,  F.  1137, 1138. 

FRITTING.  Fitting  and  fastening  the  felloes 
of  a  wheeL    Kennett, 

FRITTISH.    Cold.     Cumb. 

FRIZ.  Frozen.  Var,  dial  "AliyHz  out,  can't  get 
no  groundsel"    F^ree  occurs  in  Syr  Gawayne. 

FRIZADE.  Freize  cloth.  See  Arch.  zL  92; 
Book  of  Rates,  p.  45. 

FRO.    From.   North,    See  Frow, 

FROATING.  Unremitting  industry.  Cumb, 
It  apparently  means  mending,  rqmring,  Mid- 
dleton,  ii.  69. 

FROBICHER.  A  fnrbiaher.  It  is  explained  by 
wrigenator  in  Nominale  MS. 

FROBLY-MOBLY.   Indifferentiy  well.    Suuex. 

FROCK.  (1)  A  long  loose  garment  worn  by 
monks.  The  term  seems  also  to  have  been 
applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  coat.  See  Strutt, 
ii.  246 ;  Prompt  Parv.  p.  179. 

(2)  A  frog.     ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 


FRODMORTELL.  A  free  pardon  for  marder 
or  manslaughter.    (^.-&) 

Ilkan  of  this  ttedee  sal  have  peea 
Of  frwimerUU  and  U  deader 

JfoiMUt.  Anghe,  U.  2S. 

FROES.    Frows.    See  Frow, 

FROG.  (1)  Frog  in  the  noddle,  a  well-known 
child's  game.  Frog  ooer  an  old  dog,  leap- 
frog, list  of  games,  RawL  MS. 

(2)  Part  of  a  horse's  foot.     Wore. 

(3)  A  monk's  fitKrk.    See  Frock  (1). 
FROGGAM.    A  slattern.     Yorkeh. 
FROGON.    A  poker.    (^.-M) 
FROG-SPIT.    Same  as  Cuckoo-^pU,  q.  t. 
FROICE.    See  Frock  (1). 

He  routetb  with  a  tlepy  noyoe. 
And  brusteleCh  at  a  monkia  froiot. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  IM,  f.  IflL 

FROISE.  (1)  To  spread  thin.    Suffolk, 

(2)  A  large  kind  of  pancake,  of  the  full  size  of 
the  frying-pan,  and  of  considerable  thickness ; 
so  thick  as  sometimes  to  contain  small  pieces 
of  bacon  mixed  and  fried  with  the  bstter, 
when  it  is  called  a  bacon-froize.  Eaet.  The 
ancient  yrowtf  was  like  a  pancake  in  form,  but 
composed  of  different  materials. 

FROKIN.    A  little  frow,  q.  v. 

FROM.    Away  from.     Shak. 

FROME.  Attefrome,  at  the  first,  immediately, 
above  all  things.  See  Atte-frome  ;  Gy  of  War- 
wike,  p.  2 ;  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  54. 

FROMMARD.  An  iron  instrument  to  rend  or 
split  laths.     Wett. 

FROMMET.    From.    SaiUxp, 

FROMONDE.    Part  of  the  armour  ? 

PuUe  butt  in  the  frunt  the  fHtwmn4e  he  hittes. 
That  the  burayicht  blade  to  the  brayne  rynnci. 
MorU  Arthur*,  MS.  UiteUm,  1 6B 

FRON.    From.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  106. 

FRONST.    Wrinkled.    {^..JNT.) 

FRONT.  The  forehead.  Manndevile,  p.  203. 
Hence,  to  butt,  as  rams  do.  To  front  up,  to 
bind  the  hair  with  a  fillet. 

FRONTAL.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  forehead 
of  a  horse.  Spelt  fronetall  in  the  Nomen- 
dator,  1585,  p.  251.    Also  as  Froniier,f\,y. 

FRONTIER.  A  hanging  which  covered  the  front 
of  an  altar.  It  was  often  highly  decorated, 
and  the  arms  of  the  family  who  presented  it 
vrere  sometimes  emblazoned  thereon.  Frtm- 
tore,  Test.  Yetust  p.  81.  The  front  of  a  build- 
ing  was  also  so  called.  See  Roquefort,  in  t. 
Frontiere,  Shakespeare  nsea  the  term  foi 
front  or  border  in  1  Hen.  IV.  L  3. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead-band.  See  Nomen- 
clator,  p.  251 ;  LiUy,  ed.  1632,  sig.  T.  Tiii. 

FRONSTEAD.    A  frurm-yaid.     Yorkok. 

FROOM.    Strong ;  healthy.     Gloue. 

FRORE.  Frozen.  Froare,  Ashmole's  Theat 
Chem.  Brit.  1652,  pp.  19, 54.  Frory»  frosty, 
fixMtthy,  in  Spenser. 

FRORING.    Help;  aid;  assistance.    (A^,) 

FRORT.    Forward.     Cheth. 

FROSH.  Afirog.  North.  Oftener  pconoonced 
froek.  See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  62 ;  Reynard 
the  Foxe,  p.  48 ;  Arch.  xxx.  373,  where  it  is 
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stated  that  the  herb  Tenrun  is  called  firouU 
because  its  leaves  are  "  lyke  the  froasys  fet." 
{A.'S.)    "  RatMj  a  frosche,"  Nominale  MS. 
His  frouot  and  his  forhevede  alls  wts  it  over 
As  the  felle  of  a/rMXr«,  and  fraknede  it  seroads. 

JTorttf  ArVmrt,  MS,  Uneoln,  t.  64. 
See  «e  not  the  ft-oMhu  and  unclene  wormea  gen- 
drld  of  powder  of  the  erthe  in  itandynge  watris  and 
pittes  cryynge  in  hir  maner. 

Quton't  Dioer§  Fruyiful  GHtutlp  Mater*. 

PROS  LING.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  or  animal, 
nipped  or  injiued  by  frost.  Suffolk.  See 
Skelton,  ii.  173. 

FROST.  To  torn  down  the  hinder  part  of 
horse's  shoes  in  frosts,  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping.    Fastt. 

FROST.CETCHEN.    Frost-bitten.    Saiqp. 

FROSTED.     Frozen.    Devon, 

FROST-NAILS.  NaiU  with  heads  sharp  filed 
put  in  horse's  shoes  to  prevent  their  slipping 
in  frosty  weather.    Var,  dial, 

FROTE.    Tomb.    {A.^N,) 
Tarne  ap  the  forches,  and  /rote  them  with  blood. 

Booke  of  Hunting,  1586. 

FROTERER.    One  who  mbs.    Mantofu 
FROTH.     Tender.    Tusser,  p.  86. 
FROTHER.     To  feed.    Line. 
FROTY.    Forty.    Skelton,  u.  274. 
FROUER.    To  favour;  to  aid.    {A,'S.)    '<Help 

ind /rimer"  Leg.  Cath.  p. 52. 
FROUGH.      Loose;  apongy;  brittle;  tender. 

Far.  dial.     Short,  crisp,  applied  to  wood, 

bread,  &c. 
FROUNCE.  (1)  A  disease  in  hawka,    which 

attacks  the  mouth  and  palate,  ao  that  they 

cannot  close  the  beak.     See  Reliq.  Antiq. 

i.  294 ;  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

(2)  To  wrinkle.  Also,  to  frown.  As  a  substan- 
tive, a  frt>wn  or  wrinkle.  In  later  writers,  to 
curl  or  twist. 

With  that  BcheyWwfictfi*  up  the  brow. 
This  covenaunt  y  wille  alowe 

Qowmr,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  48. 
May  hire  so  that  he  pronounce 
A  playne  good  worde,  wlthoute  frounen, 

Oower,  MS.  Ibid.  f.  63. 

The  trountfhfunteth  that  was  shene. 
The  nese  droppeth  ofte  bitwene. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  TWn.  Cantab,  f.  83. 

(3)  A  flounce,  in  dress.     Naree. 

(4)  An  irregular  or  wrinkled  kind  of  ornament 
on  a  cup.     Pr.  Parv. 

FROUNTELLE.    A  frontlet. 
With  a  frountdU  endent. 
With  perleof  oryent.  MM.  Uneain  A.  L  17,  f.  133. 

FROUNTY.    Very  passionate.     Line. 

FROUSE.    To  rumple.    South, 

FROUST.    A  musty  smell.     Far.  dial. 

FROUZE.    To  curl.    Florio,  p.  247. 

FROUZ Y.  Frowtrd ;  peevish ;  crusty.  In  Kent, 
it  signifies  anything  disordered  and  offensive 
to  the  eye  or  smell.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 

FROW.  (1)  A  woman.  {Dui.)  The  term  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England  for  a  dirty 
woman,  a  slattern,  a  lusty  woman.  *'  Jncilkif 
a  miskin  fro,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  518. 
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See  Harrison's  England,   p.   177;    Palie&fc 
Grissel,  p.  48. 

(2)  Same  u  Frough,  q.  v. 

(3)  Fickle ;  wicked  ? 

Thoghe  the  prest  be  fals  or  /row. 
The  messe  ys  ever  gode  y-now 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  Mb 

(4)  Hasty ;  hastily.    MS.  Hail.  913. 
FROWARD.  (1)  Averse.    (,A,'S,) 

(2)  From.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  41. 
FROWARDES.    Frowardness.    SkeUon. 
FROWDIE.    A  dirty  woman.    North, 
FROWER.     Same  as  Frommard,  q.  v. 
FROWRINGE.    Froward.    See  the  Romance  of 

Octavian,  Oxf.  1809,  p.  59. 
FROWY.    Stale;  not  sweet    Fast.    Applied  to 

grass  in  Spenser. 
FROWYTE.    Fruit.    Froytez,  Morte  Arthure, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
He  pressede  to  pulle yVouyfe  with  his  hande, 
Ala  mane  for  fude  that  was  nere  faynt. 

TVue  Thomat,  MS.  Lifieofn,  f.  IMk 

Thonour  in  Octdbyr  sygnyfyet  that  same  jere 
grete  wyndys  and  grete  skantenesae  of  comnys,  and 
lytylle  frawpttoe  on  trees  MS.  lAneoln  A.  1. 17,  f  fiO 

FRUB.    To  rub,  or  furbish.    Florio,  p.  25. 

FRUCE.    Fruit.     Pr.  Parv. 

FRUCTUOUS.    Fruitful ;  pleasant.    {A.-N.) 
It  was  joie  for  to  here  and  see 
Th9  fruetuouo  tallcyng  that  he  had  to  me. 

MS.Rawl.C.», 

FRUE.    True ;  faithfiiL    Line. 

FRUGAL.    ReUixed.    Notfolh. 

FRUGGAN.  (1)  A  curved  iron  scraper  with 
which  ashes  in  an  oven  are  stirred.  North. 
*'  An  oven-forke,  tearmed  in  Lincolnshire  a 
fruggin,  wherewith  fuell  is  both  put  into  an 
oven,  and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it," 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Fourgon. 

(2)  A  slovenly  woman.    North. 

FRUIT.    Apples.    Hertf. 

FRUITESTERE.  A  female  seller  of  fruit. 
Chaucer. 

FRUM.  Early;  before  its  time;  numerous; 
thick ;  firm ;  rank ;  overgrown.  West.  Also 
as  Frim,  q.  v. 

FRUMENTY.  Hulled  wheat  boUed  in  milk,  and 
seasoned  with  cinnamon,  sugar,  &c.  Ancient 
recipes  for  it,  differing  from  each  other,  occur 
in  the  Forme  of  Cury,  pp.  91  >  121.  See  Reliq* 
Antiq.  i.  88.  '*  Frumentee  noble,"  MS.  Morte 
Arthure,  f.  55.  A  person  in  a  dilemma  is  said 
to  be  m  afrumentg  sweat. 

FRUMP,  m  A  Ue.  "  To  teU  one  a  Ue,  to  give 
a  frump,**  Hollyband,  1593.  To  frump  up  a 
tale,  L  e.  to  invent  one. 

(2)  To  be  rude ;  to  mock ;  to  rebuke.  Also,  a 
sarcastic  taunt ;  a  toss  under  the  chin ;  a  flout, 
or  mock.  **  To  frump  one,  to  take  one  up 
hastily,  to  speak  short,"  Kennett  MS.  "  So 
merry  in  your  frumps,"  Locrine,  p.  54.  See 
Florio,  pp.  52,  72  ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34 ;  Holiu. 
shed,  Cbron.  Ireland,  p.  80. 

(3)  A  cross  old  woman ;  a  gossip.  Var.  dioL 
Also,  to  go  about  gossipping. 

(4)  To  complain  without  cause.    LaT*e. 
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FRUMPISH.  Scornfal;  contemptuous;  peer- 
ish ;  froward.     Var,  dioL 

FRUMPLE.  To  wrinkle ;  to  crumple ;  to  rufle» 
or  disorder,     for.  dial. 

FRUMPY.    Same  as  Frun^h,  q.  t. 

FRUNDELE.    Two  pecks.    North, 

FRUNT.    To  ai!h>nt.    Somertet. 

FRUNTELEY.    Same  ai  Frontier,  q.  v. 

FRUS.    Fruit.    Someraet. 

FRUSH.  (1)  To  bruise;  to  indent;  to  break,  or 
dash  to  pieces.  See  Florio,  p.  24 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
saunder,  1814;  Stanihurst,  p.  29;  Horn 
Childe,  p.  303.  To  frush  a  chicken,  L  e.  to 
canre  it. 

(2)  To  rush  violently.    See  Maundevile,  p.  238 ; 
Degrevant,  1087. 
Frutehene  oa  alle  th«  ftape,  and  Wernet  affVayede. 

Morte  Arthuret  MS.  Idneoln,  f.  8S 

(3)  Said  of  wood  that  is  apt  to  break  and  splin- 
ter.   North. 

A)  To  rub,  or  scrub.     Line. 

5)  To  set  the  feathers  of  an  arrow  upright.  See 

Nares,  in  v. 
FRUSTICAL.    Festive.    Bedt. 
FRUTINON.     Now  and  then.    Eagt. 
FRUTTACE.      A    fritter.      Yorksh.     Hence 
Fruttace-Wednesday,  Ash-Wednesday,  when 
fritters  were  eaten. 
FRUWARD.     Forward.     Percy. 
FRU3T.    Fruit.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  4. 
FRY.  (1)  A  drain.     Wilts. 
(2)  Young  children.    Salop.  Antiq.  p.  434.  "  To 
the  and  to  thi  fry/'  i.  e.  seed,  or  progeny, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  24.     "A  great  frie  of 
young  children/'  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
^3)  The  pluck  of  a  calf.     North. 
(4  )  FVee ;  noble.    **  That  child  that  was  so  fry/' 

Rembrun,  p.  424.    (A.-S.) 
FRYCE.    Freize  doth.    Borde. 
FRYKE.  (1)  Fresh;  active;  lusty.    See  Chron. 
Vilod.  p.  89 ;  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  230 ; 
Prompt.  Par?,  pp.  100, 179. 
Thys  day  a  man  yt  tn9€he  and  fn^9. 
And  Mhewyth  forthe  a  gladly  chare. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  19. 
Whan  the  tharet  deden  hym  wounde. 
The  feendyi  y  lycken  to  the  doggyi  AvV«. 

MS.  /bid.  f.  86. 

(2)  To  go,  or  move  hastily. 

BRYSOUN.   AFrieslander.   (J.-S.) 

He  5ede  and  salde  hym  for  raunioun. 

At  London  to  a  Fiytoun,  MS.  Hati,  1701,  f.  70. 

FRYTE.    Fruit      See  Const.  Mason,  p.  33; 

Tundale's  Visions,  p.  65. 
FU.    Full.    Rilton. 
FUANTS.    The  dung  of  the  wolf,  fox,  marten, 

or  badger.    Twid,  p.  22. 
FUATTED.    FUtted.     Weber. 
FUB.  (1)  To  put  off;  to  deceive.    At  marbles, 

an  irregular  mode  of  projecting  the  taw  by  an 

effort  of  the  whole  hand,  instead  of  the  thumb 

only.    See  Moor,  p.  138. 
(2)  A  small  fat  chUd.    North. 
FUCKSAIL.    The  fore-sail.    {Oerm.) 
FUCKWIND.    A  species  of  hawk.    North. 
FUCUS.    Paint  for  the  complexion,  formerly 


much  used  by  ladies,  and  composed  frequently 
of  highly  ii^urious  mineral  poisons.  Fncuse« 
for  ladies,"  Strode's  Floating  Island,  sig.  C. 

FUD.  (1)  The  tail  of  a  hare.    North. 

(2)  To  kick  with  the  feet.     Craven. 

FUDDAH.    Further.    Ea$t. 

FUDDER.     As  much  as  a  two-horse  cart  will 
contain ;  a  fother.    North. 

FUDDIN.    A  kick.     Craven. 

FUDDLE.    To  intoxicate  fish ;  to  indulge  in 
drink.     Var.  dial. 

FUDDLED.    Bothered.    Dorset. 

FUDE.  (1)  Man ;  person.    See  Fode.    In  use  in 
Devon,  according  to  Milles  MS. 
And  ab  I  am  maydene  trewe  and  gent» 
If  je  be  bothe  at  one  attcnt, 
I  fayle  the  for  nAfkuU.  MS.  Lbwln  A.  I.  17.  f.  139. 

(2)  Food.    Pereeval,  1326. 

FUDGE.  (1)  A  little  fat  person.     North. 

(2)  To  poke  with  a  stick.  Suffolk.  The  t^rm 
seems  to  be  metaphorically  used  by  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.  1674, 
"fudged  up  into  such  a  smirkish  live- 
liness," dedication. 

(3^  Nonsense ;  fabulous.     Var.  dioL 

(4)  To  walk  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

FUDGEE.    To  contrive  to  do.    Dewm. 

FUDGEL.    An  awkward  child.     Cwmb. 

FUE.    To  make  an  attempt.    North, 

FUEL.    Garden  stuff.    Heref. 

FUELER.  The  domestic  who  made  the  fires. 
Also,  as  Fewiller,  q.  v. 

FUF.    Five.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  671 1. 

FUFP.    To  blow,  or  puff.    North. 

FUFFY.    Light ;  soft ;  spongy.     North, 

FUGATION.  A  hunting  ground.  Bt  citfeo 
habeant  fugationea  euaa  ad  Jugandum,  Carta 
Lib.  Hen.  I.  Civ.  Lond. 

FUGE.    To  take  flight.    (Lat.) 

FUGER-SATTEN.  Figured,  or  branched  satin. 
See  Unton  Inventories,  p.  11. 

FUGH.  A  species  of  musical  composition,  ge- 
nerally termed  yV^iie. 

FUGLEMAN.  A  person  who  directs  the  cheer- 
ing  of  a  crowd  or  mob.    Var.  dioL 

FUKES.  Locks  of  hair.  North.  Maikbam, 
Countrey  Farme,  1616,  p.  465,  uses  the  term 
for/ucueee. 

FULBOLSY.    Violently.     Bedt. 

FULCH.  To  beat,  or  push ;  to  gore,  as  a  boll ; 
to  squeeze;    at  taw,  to  edge  on  an£siriy. 

FULCULENCY.     **  Dreggie  refuse  and^W/cK. 

lencie"  Topsell*s  Serpents,  p.  41. 
FULDE.    Destroyed.    Heame. 
FULDEN.    Filled.    SeeAldren. 
FULDRIVE.  Fully  driven;  completed.  Chaucer. 
FULE.  (1)  A  bird,  or  fowl.    North. 
(2)  Gold-foil.    Pr.Parv.p.  182.   ThtUxmfitlge 

occurs  in  Gawane  and  Goldgros. 
FULFIL.     To  fill  up  entirely;  to  make  fulL 

Pal^rave. 
FUL-FREMED.    Full  or  quite  perfect,   (.-f..^.) 
FULHED.     Fulness.     MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 
FULIKE.    Foully ;  shamefully.    {A.-S.) 
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FULK.  (1)  A  phrase  made  use  of  by  boys  play- 
ing  at  taw,  when  they  slily  push  the  hand 
forward  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  Dean 
Mflles'  MS.  Glossary. 

r2)  A  hollow  place.    Skinner, 

FULKE.    People.     Chaucer. 

FULKER.    A  pawnbroker,  or  usurer. 

FULL.  (1)  Dark ;  cloudy.     Devon. 

(2)  Quite ;  entirely ;  every  way.  Var.  dioL  See 
Winter's  Tale,  i  2. 

(3)  Intoxicated.     Craven. 

(4)  Several  compounds  of  this  word  denote  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity,  as/UU-banfff  JuU-hutt, 

Jutt-drive,  fiUl-puth,  fUU-emack,  fuU^lit^ 
fuU-tpoutf  &c 

(5)  For ;  because ;  on  account  of.    North. 
flLLAMS.     False  dice.     Shak.     There  were 

high  fuUams  and  low  fuUams,  to  denote  dice 
loaded  on  the  high  or  low  number. 
FULLARING.     A  groove  into  which  the  nails 

of  a  horse's  shoe  are  inserted.    Sahp. 
FULL-BETTER,     Much  better.    North. 
FULL-CRY.   Hounds  are  in  yti/Zery,  when  they 
run  orderly,  and  *'  hold  it  merrily  together." 
Gent.  Rcc  iL  78. 
PULL-DUE.     Final  acquittance.    East. 
FULLE.  (1)  Kll ;  sufficiency. 

With  the  grace  of  God,  or  hyt  were  nyghte. 
The  yeut  bad  bys  JUlh  of  fyghte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  OB. 

(2)  To  cleanse,  or  make  clean.    Line. 

FULLED.    Baptised.     Heame. 

FULL-FLOPPER.  A  bird  sufficiently  feathered 
to  leave  the  nest.    East. 

FULL-FROTH.  A  cow  is  said  to  be  in  fiiU- 
froth,  when  she  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk.    Suffolk. 

FULLGENS.     Refulgence ;  brightness. 

FULLING-STOCKS.  A  machine  used  in  a  mill 
for  fulling  cloth. 

FULL-LITTLE.    Too  little.    North. 

FULLMART.  A  pole-cat.  It  occurs  under 
other  forms.  "  A  fitch,  or  fullmart,"  Cot- 
grave,  in  T.  Belette.  See  Harrison,  p.  225. 
fulmarde,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81 ;  fiUthmardf  ib. 
ii.  83 ;  "  fulmer,  or  polcatte,"  Baret. 

FULLOCK.  (1)  To  jerk  the  hand  unlawfully.  A 
term  at  marbles. 

(2)  A  Budden  heavy  falL    Verb. 

FULL-PITCH,  Ploughing  the  fuU  depth  of 
the  soil  is  called  t^ing  it  up  a  full-pitch. 
Norf. 

FULLSOME.  Nasty ;  indeUcate.  North.  "  Ful- 
some, or  sluttish,  squaiidut"  Baret. 

FULL-SOON.  Very  soon.  Chaucer.  Wick- 
liffe  hu/utt  Borry,  &c. 

FULL-STATED.  Spoken  of  a  leasehold  estate 
held  under  three  lives.     Devon. 

R'LLTNGE.    Baptising.    (A.-S.) 

FUL-MADE.    Wrought ;  finished.     (A.-S.) 

FULSUM.    To  help,  or  aid.     Gawayne, 

FULSUMLI.    Plenteously.     WiU.  Werw. 

FULSUMNESSE.    Satiety.    {A.-S.) 

FULTH-HEDE.    FUthiness.    Heame. 

njL-TRUST.    Trussed  fdU;  filled  up.     Weber. 


FUMBLE-nSTED.  Very  awkward  in  haudiiaj 

things.    Suffolk. 
FUME.  (1)  Smoke.    {A..N.) 

Ai  from  the  fyre  depertyth  fUma, 
So  body  tod  M>wle  aiondre  goothe. 

M &  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  ai,  f.  tO. 

(2)  To  become  inflamed.    Salop. 

FUMES.  The  ordure  of  the  hert.  <*  And  jif  men 

speke  and  uke  hym  of  the  fitmee,  he  shal 

clepe  JUmee  of  an  hert,''  Mayttoe  of  the  Game, 

MS.  Bodl.  546. 
FUMETERE.  The  plant  fumitory,  called  erthe* 

emok  in  MS.  Sloane  5.  f.  5. 
FUMING-BOX.    A  pastilc-bumer. 
FUMISH.    Angry ;  fractious.  Suffolk. 
FUMLER.    Afumbler.    Craven. 
FUMOSITE.    Fumes  ;  steam ;  smoke.     (A.-N.) 
FUMOUSLY.    Angrily ;  furiously.   "Iwaxefo- 

mouse  or  angrye,"  Palsgrave. 
FUMP.  (1)  A  slap,  or  blow.     Devon. 
(2)  The  gist,  as  of  a  joke.     Exmoor* 
•FUMY-BALL.  A  puff-ball?  Hall's  Satires,p.  99. 
FUN.  (1)  To  cheat ;  to  deceive.     Somertet. 

(2)  Found.     Minot,  p.  38.     North. 

(3)  A  small  pitcher.   Ermoor. 
FUNCH.     To  push.    I.  qf  Wight. 
FUND.     Found.     North. 
FUNDE.    To  go ;  to  march. 

Now  to  the  forest  thay  fundt. 
Bathe  with  home  and  with  hunde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  ISI. 
FUNDELYNGE.    A  foundling.    Prompt.  Parv. 
FUNDEMENT.    A  foundation.     {A.^N.) 
FUNDIED.    Injured.    Turner's  Herbal,  1562. 
FUNDLESS.    A  foundling;  anything  acddea* 

tally  discovered.     Warw. 
FUNE,  (1)  Few.    Minot's  Poems,  p.  7.      • 
(2)  To  foin,  or  thrust. 

Whenne  the  batelle*  were Junede, 
With  iperU  freschely  thay  fUnede. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  !»• 

FUNGES.    Mushrooms,     {A.-N.) 
FUNK.    (1)  Touch-wood.   Suffolk.  "Funke,  or 
lytylle  fyyr,  igniculut,**  Pr.  Parv. 

(2)  Cross ;  ill-tempered.     Oson. 

(3)  A  horse  is  said  to  /unkf  when  it  throws  up 
its  hind  quarters  without  lashing. 

(4)  To  smoke ;  to  cause  a  bad  smeil.    North, 

(5)  Great  fear.     Var.  dial. 
FUNNEL.  (1)  Afinial.    WilUs,  p.  64. 

(2)  A  mare  mule  produced  by  an  ass  covered  by 

a  horse.    Line. 
FUNNY.     Comical ;  pleasing,     far.  dial. 
FUN-STON.    A  font.     "  And  hoven  in  /nn- 

tton"  Leg.  CathoL  p.  83. 
FUR.  (1)  A  furrow.    North. 

S2)  To  throw.    Somerset. 
3)  The  indurated  sediment  sometimes  found  in 

tea-kettles.     Suffolk. 
(4)  Fire.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  8  ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 
FURBELOWS.     Fringe ;  any  ornamental  part 

of  female  dress.     Var.  diaL 
FURCHURE.  The  place  where  the  thighs  part; 

sometimes,  the  legs.     (A^N.) 
FURCUM.    The  bottom ;  the  whole.  Somermt. 
FURDE.  (1)  Tarried.    Heqme. 
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(2)  Furred.    Kynge  Johan»  p.  39. 

FURDST     The  farthest.     Salop. 

FURE.  (1)  To  go.   Cumb,  It  occurs  as  the  part. 

pa.  in  R.  de  Brunne,  Bowes  MS. 
(2)  Fared.    Also,  went.     Gawayne. 

Alexander  hadd  a  grete  lyite  for  to  be  bathede 

therin,  and  went   into   it,  and  bathed  hym,  and 

vTafchede  hym  therin,  and  also  sone  he  felle  In  a 

fever,  and  a  heved-werke,  therwlth  so  that  he  /Ure 

wonder  ille.  MS.  JJneoln  A.  i.  I7>  f.  14. 

FUREL.    A  furnace.     Somerset.     Weber  has 

fure  for  fire.     Sec  Fur  (4). 
FURENDEL.    The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of 

corn.     See  Kennett,  p.  78. 
FURER.    An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  bum 

false  measures.    Dean  Milles  MS. 
FURETTES.    Ferrets.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  66. 
FUR-FORD.    Perished.  (A.-S.)  See  Kyng  Ali- 

saunder,  3814,  where  the  Bodl.  MS.  rightly 

omitfl  the  first  y-mad, 
FURGEON.    A  prop.     Yorksh. 
FURGON.   Same  as  Fni^an,  q.  V.  "With/lir- 

gona  and  with  tongis  glowand,"  Tundale,p.34. 

{/I.-N.)    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  182. 
FUR-HEADS.     Headlands  of  a  field.    Devon. 
FURIAL.     Raging.  {A.-S.) 
FURIBOND.    Mad ;  outrageous.    Mviuheu. 
FUR-IRE.   A  fire-iron,  q.  ▼.   St.Brandan,  p.  30. 
FURL.     To  throw ;  to  hurl.     /.  Wight. 
FURLEY.    Wondroua.     Gawayne. 
FURLONG.    The  line  of  direction  of  ploughed 

lands ;  a  division  of  an  uninclosed  corn-field. 

Var.  dial. 
FURME.    To  form.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  14. 
FURMEST.    First ;  foremost.  {A.-S.) 
FURMETY.     Same  as  Frumenty,  q.  v. 
FURNACE.  (1)  A  boiler.     Somerset. 
(2)  To  smoke  like  a  furnace.    Shak. 
FURNACE.    A  fee  paid  for  baking.    See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  195. 
FURNER.    A  malkin  for  an  oven.    Line. 
FURNEY.    A  furnace.     Maundevile,  p.  49. 
FURNEYE.     To  furnish.    Weber,  ii.  216. 
FURNIMENT.    Furniture ;  decoration. 
FURNITADE.     Furniture.    Essex. 
FURNITURE.  This  word  formerly  signified  any 

kind  of  moveable  property.    A  country  well 

stocked  with  animals,  &c  was  said  to  have 

good  furniture. 
FURNOUR.  A  baker.  (£a/.)  See  Ord.  and  Reg. 

pp.  70,  232.    Still  in  use  in  Kent. 
FUROLE.    A  kind  of  meteor,  mentioned  by 

Skinner,  and  described  by  Cotgrave,  in  t. 
FUBRED.HOOD.  A  hood  lined  with  fvr.  Furde 

whodes,  Kynge  Johan,  p.  39.     Furred  pack, 

a  wallet  of  skin  with  the  hair  outward. 
FURRED-UP.    Entangled.    South. 
FURROUR.    A  fur,  or  skin.    See  Maundevile, 

p.  247 ;  PUnch^'s  Costume,  p.  174. 
FURRY-DAY.    A  dandcg  festival  and  merry- 
making on  the  8th  of  May,  observed  with 

great  ceremony  at  Helston,  co.  Comw. 
FURSTI.    Thirsty.    See  Afiirst. 
If  he  ete  of  snodier  tie, 
Wurtii  thai  he  never  be. 
<«rMr  MiindU  MS.  CUL  TWn.  Cliti(a6.  f.  7. 


FURTHER.    See  example  under  Far, 
FURWE.     A  furrow.  (A.-S.) 
FURZE-BREAK.    Land  where  furz^  is,  or  has 

been,  growing,  and  is  broken  up.    South. 
FURZE-CHIRPER.    The  mountain  finch.    It 

is  also  called  the  Jurze'CAueker. 
FURZE-MAN-PIG.    A  hedgehog.     Glome. 
FURZEN.    Furze.    Tusser,  p.  189. 
FURZE-OWL.    A  cockchafer.    Somerset. 
FUSBALL.    A  puff-ball,  or  fungus.     rar.dimL 
Wych  wilbe  black  and  light  withall. 
Much  like  the  lubstanee  of  a  /twteJC 

Athntoltf*  Thaat.  Chem.  Brie.  Itti.  |i.  Ml 

FUSE.    The  track  of  a  buck  in  the  grass.     Ao 

ancient  hunting  term. 
FUSEL.    A  spindle.     (Fr.) 
FUSIN.   Same  as  Foiaon,  q.  v.  We  hacvefiuotm 

in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  100. 
FUSOME.     Handy;  neat;  handsome.     North. 
FUSSLE.    A  slight  confusion.  Suffolk.  Called 

in  some  plauxajitssment.  , 

FUSSOCKING.    Large  and  fat.  •  North. 
FUSSY.    Needlessly  or  over  busy.     Far.  dicL 
FUST.  (1)  A  fist    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  356. 

(2)  A  vessel  for  wine,  &c  {Fr.)  See  the  Howard 
Household  Books,  p.  522. 

(3)  To  mould  as  com  does.  See  Hamlet,  iv.  4, 
and  Palsgrave.  FustineSf  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  218. 

(4)  Wood.    {A.'N.) 

FUSTERER.  A  maker  of  pack-saddles.  "  The 
saddlers  and  fusterers,*'  Chester  Plays,  i.  6 
where  MS.  Bodl.  175,  readsyry^rt. 

FUSTIAN.  Low  ;  vulgar ;  coarse.  Fustian  Utn- 
^tM^e,  unintelligible  jargon,  such  as  gipsies  use. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  BarragoUin ;  Florio,  p.  60. 

FUSTIKE.  A  kind  of  wood  used  by  dyers.  See 
Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  403. 

FUSTILARIAN.  A  cant  term  of  contempt,  a 
fusty  stinking  fellow.     Shak. 

FUSTILUGS.  A  big-boned  person ;  a  fat  gross 
woman.  Exmoor.  *'  A  fustilog,  or  rank  smell- 
ing woman,"  HowelL 

FUSTLE.    A  fuss,  or  bustle.     Warw. 

FUSTY.  (1)  Thirsty.     Wats. 

(2)  Musty  ;  mouldy ;  ill-smelling.     Var.  dial 

FUSUM.    Handsome.    North. 

FUTE.  The  scent  or  track  of  a  fox,  or  any  beast 
of  chace*  Pr.  Parv.  Spelt ykw  by  Howell,  in  v, 

FUTNON.    Now  and  then.    £a»t. 

FUTRE.  See  Foutra.  *<  Futre  for  thy  base  ser- 
vice," Heywood's  Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  C. 
iii.     See  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

FUTRIT.  An  horizontal  shaft  or  way  used  near 
Ironbridge.     SaUgif. 

FUWTING.    Favouring.    Mirr.  Mag.  p.  252. 

FUXOL.    A  fowl,  or  bird. 

The  Am  to  watur,  all  we  find. 
The  fiuol  betaght  he  to  the  wynd. 

MS.  Cott.  Vwpua,  A.  Ul.  f.  K 

FUYLE.  (1)  To  defile. 

She  bede  hit  me  withouten  blynne* 
She  hath  TOzfuyUd  with  her  synne. 

Cw9or  Jftindl,  MS.  CbOL  THn.  QMloft.  f.C 

(5)  To  £uL    Apol.  Loll.  p.  59. 
FUYR.    Fire.   See  Maundevile,  p.  35  ;  Ly'lgate, 
p.  68 ;  Forme  nf  Cnrv.  n.  84. 
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FUYSON.    Fouon ,  plentr.    Skelton.    Ray  has 

fiuztm  as  a  North  coontrf  word. 
PUZ.    Furze.     For.  dial 
FUZZY.    Light  and  spongy.    North,    Hough 
and  shaggy.  Eatt.  Silk  or  cotton  that  ravels, 
is  said  to  wearjtuzy. 
FWALCHON.    A  term  of  reproach.  See  an  in- 

stance  in  the  Towneley  Myst.  p.  130. 
FTDDE.    Fed.    Tundale,  p.  146. 
FYE.    Boldness.    (^.-M) 

Thynge  whidie  it  litllle  worth  irithlaiie« 
He  layeth  in  a^okfye  to  lynne. 

Gow9r,  M&  Soe,  Jtiiiq.  1S4,  f.  48. 

FTEMARTEN.    A  term  of  reproach  ? 

IMS.  Feb.  a,  we  went  to  the  theater  to  le  a 
•cnnrie  pUy  let  owt  al  by  one  rirgin,  which  ther 
proved  a  /Ifemarten  without  ▼oice*  fo  that  we  itayd 
not  the  matter.  MS,  AddU.  6008. 

FTBN.  To  purge ;  to  clear ;  to  drive ;  to  hanish ; 
to  digest.  S^  Arch.  zxx.  353 ;  Prompt.  Panr. 
p.  159. 
FTGERE.    A  fig-tree.    (J.-N.) 
FY6EY.    A  dish  composed  of  almonds,  figs, 

raisins,  ginger,  and  honey. 
FYGWRYTH.    Figureth.     Cov,  Myst, 
FYKE.    Trifling  care.     Northumb,     InSyrGa- 

wayne  ocaxnfykedt  shrank,  was  troubled. 
FYLAND.    Defiling.     See  FUe. 

Here  may  men  le  and  undyntand 
Howe  fowle  lyn  et  and  howyytofuf. 

Hampolt,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  76< 

FYLE.  Vile;  fouL  Weber.  It  means  fiU  in 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  39. 

FYLEGH.    To  foUow.    Ps.  Cott.  MS. 

FYLESOFERUS.    Philosophers.    {J,.N.) 

FYLLE.  (1)  A  file.    Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  fulfil.     Syr  Gawayne, 

FYLLETORY-GUTTERS.  Gutters  for  convey- 
ing water  from  the  walls  of  buildings. 


FYLLOK.    A  wanton  girl.    Hyc  Way  to  th« 

Spyttell  Hous,  n.  d. 
FY-LOAN.    A  word  used  to  call  home  cowi  to 

be  milked.    North, 
FYMTERE.    Same  as  Erthetmok,  q.  v.    It  is 

mentioned  in  MS.  Med.  Lincoln. 
FYN.    Pine;  clever.    (^.-JV.) 
FYNDLY.    Fiend-like ;  terrible. 

This  prelit  tliat  waa  her  panon  and  cant  there. 

Seid.  I  ihall  tell  you  what  It  beat 

To  putte  awey  holy  thk  fyn^ly  tempeat. 

J».  Laud.  416,  f.4& 

FYNDYNG.    An  allowance.    H^ame, 
FYNELICHE.    Finely ;  nicely.     Gower. 
FYNGIRMELL.    A  finger's  breadth.    (yf.-&) 
FYNISMENT.    End;  finish.    Gawayne. 
FYNLY.    Goodly.    Robin  Hood,  i.  51. 
FYOLL.    A  cup,  or  pot.     It  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  amula,    **  Fyollys  and  cowpis,"  Tundale^ 
p.  64.    See  Huloet,  ed.  1552. 
FYRMETE.    Infirmity.    Audelay,  p.  31. 
FYRRYS.    Furze  or  gorse.    Pr,  Parv, 
FYSCHERE.    A  fisher. 

Anodur  man  he  mett  there. 
He  teyde  he  was  a  /^aehere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  iL  SB,  f.  190. 

FYSYSCHONS.    Physicians. 

All  the  lechys,  fytytchotut  uid  lurgyeni,  ne  ;y t  al « 
the  creaturyt  in  hevene  and  in  erthe,  ichall  not 
mowe  heele  the  wounde  of  hyt. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  8. 
FYTTE.    Feet.    Torrent,  p.  20. 
FYVETHE.    The  fifth. 

TYit  fifvetht  day  he  failed  noujt. 

Of  watir,  foule,  and  fiishe,  he  wroa5t. 

Curtwr  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  THn,  Cantab,  t,  IL 

FYVIRE.    Fever.    Arch.  m.  407. 
FYWELEF.    Same  as  FheJeqf^  q.  v. 
FYYRE.    The  star-thistle.    Pr.  Parv. 
FYYST.    lirida.    Pron^t,  Parv, 


GA.    Togo.    North,     See  Perceval,  1462, 
2173,  2271.     Gaa,  ib.  1615;  Isumbras, 
696,  719,  724,  754. 

The  kyng  bare  witneste  and  leid,  ja. 
But  thou  my^t  onys  er  thou  ga, 
Etyn  with  me  a  mele. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  OS. 

And  whether  it  tome  to  wele  or  waa. 
Gladly  wille  I  with  jow  gaa, 

MS.  lAneoIn  A.  i.  17, f.  127* 

GAAM.     Sticky;  clammy.     Wilts, 
GABBARD.    Same  as  Gahbenit  q.  v. 
GABBE.    To  talk  idly;  to  jest.     {A,-N.)     Still 
in  common  use.    In  early  writers  it  sometimes 
means,  to  lie,  or  draw  the  long  bow. 
To  the  kyng  than  sayd  lyr  Gawayne, 
I  fte6Ayd  on  hym  thyi  jendyr  day. 

MS,  Harl,  9S5S.  f.  lOS. 

GABBER.  Explained  by  Franklin,  Life,  ed. 
1819,  p.  57,  a  person  "skilful  in  the  art  of 
burlesque."    It  now  means,  to  talk  nonsense. 

GABBERIES.    WUy  deceits.    Mituheu, 

6ABBERN.  Large ;  comfortless ;  ill-contrived. 
Applied  to  rooms  or  houses.     Wilts. 

GABBING.    Lying ;  jesting,     Wtcklife. 


GABBLE-RATCHES.    Birds  that  make  a  great 

noise  in  the  air  in  the  evenings.    North, 
GABEL.    A  tax,  or  excise.    (j.'N.) 
GABERDINE.    A  coarse  loose  frock  or  mantle. 
**  Mantyll  a  gaberdyne,"  Palsgrave.    Still  in 
use  in  Kent. 
GABERLILTIE.    A  balUid-singer.    North, 
GABIE.    A  sieve  with  laige  holes.    North, 
GABLE.  (1)  High.    Heame, 
(2)  A  cable.     Gable-rope^  a  large  thick  rope,  a 
cable.    '*  Gable  rope  of  a  shippe,  ehable,** 
Palsgrave. 

Softe,  ter,  seyd  the  gabuite-rope, 
Methinke  gode  ale  ia  in  jour  tope. 

Nugm  Pottiemt  p.  It. 
Hyi  gabuUe  and  hyt  ropyt  ererechone 
Was  portrayed  rerely. 

MS,  Cantab,   Ff.  it.  S8,  f.  1% 
GABLETS.    Small  ornamental  gables  or  cano- 
pies formed  over  tabemacfes,  niches,  &c   See 
the  Oxford  Gloss.  Arch.  p.  178. 
Ale  the  walle  waa  of  gete. 
Of  gaye  gabatettes  and  grete. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  C  ISV 
GABLE-WINDOW.    A  window  in  a  gable,  o: 
shaped  like  a  gable.    Brittotu 
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OABLICK.    A  crow-bar.    Line, 

GABLOCKS.  Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for 
fighting-cocks.     Holme,  1668. 

GABRIEL'S-HOUNDS.  At  Wednesbury  in 
Staffordshire,  the  colliers  going  to  their  pits 
early  in  the  morning  hear  the  noise  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  the  air,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Gabriets  Houndst  though  the  more 
sober  and  judicious  take  them  only  to  be  wild 
geese  making  this  noise  in  their  flight.  Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GABY.    A  siUy  fellow.     Far,  dial. 

GACH.    Children's  filth  or  dirt.     Gloue, 

GAD.  (1)  A  measuring  rod  of  ten  feet.  Hence, 
a  fishing-rod ;  any  rod  or  stick.     North, 

(2)  A  spear ;  a  goad  or  small  bar  of  metal ;  a  pole 
pointed  with  metaL  The  last  sense  is  still  in 
use.  A  kind  of  long  and  stout  nail  is  still 
termed  a  gad-naiL  Hence  to  gad,  to  fasten 
with  such  a  naiL  Gads,  knobs  or  spikes  of 
iron  used  in  ancient  armour. 

And  hyt  axes  aIk}  tmeten 

With  gaddo$  of  stele  that  made  them  to  betyn. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.213. 

And  thanne  me  thoghte  those  devels  tuke  lange 
gaddet  of  iryne  alle  bryonynge,  and  put  thorowte 
the  barelle.  MS.  Unadn  A.  I.  17.  f  254. 

(3)  The  gad-fly.  Var.  dial.  All  upon  the  gad, 
i.  e.  roving,  frolicsome.  **  The  gad  of  going," 
Shirley,  ▼.  456.  To  gad,  to  flit  about  like  a 
gad-fly.  See  Stanihurst,  p.  28.  Gadding 
minre,  Florio,  p.  100. 

(4^  To  think  ;  to  believe.     Kenned. 
(5)  A  tall,  slender  person.     Craven. 
GAD-ABOUT.    A  rambling  person.   Weit. 
GADAMAN.     Roguish.     HerefonUh. 
GAD-BEE.    The  gad-fly.    Florio,  p.  42. 
GAD-BIT.    A  nail-passer.     Var.  dial. 
GAD D RE.     "  Gaddre  as  a  calfes  gadre  or  a 

thepeSt/roiuure"  Palsgrave. 
GADE.     A  gadling    See  A-gade. 
GADER.    To  gather.     Paltgrave. 
GADGER.    A  gauger,  or  exciseman.    North, 
GAD-HOOK.    A  long  pole  with  an  iron  crook 

attached  to  it.    Somerset, 
GADLING.     A  vagabond.    (A.-S.) 

He  icyde,  fals  thefe  and  fow)e  gadl^g. 
Thou  lyest  falsely,  y  am  thy  kynge. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  240. 
For  every  gadtifng,  nat  wurth  a  pere, 
Takyth  ensample  at  50W  to  swere. 

MS.  Hart.  1701.  f.  6. 
Thof  siche  gadlyngt§  be  grevede. 
It  grevet  me  bot  lyttiUe. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  79* 

OADREDEN.    Gathered.    (A.-S.) 

Tho  alle  the  flschei  In  the  flode 
Gadnden  him  aboute. 

MS.  Co//.  Trin.  Oxon.  61,  art.  2. 

GAD-STEEL.    Flemish  steel,  because  wrought 

in  gads,  or  small  bars. 
GAD-WHIP.    Anox-whip.    Ltne,    "  Agadde, 

or  whippe,"  Baret,  1580,  G.  2. 
GAED.    Went.    North.    See  Ga, 
GAERN.    A  garden.    Somerset. 
GAF.   Gave.    Somerset.   Gaf  him  to  drink,  i  e. 

addicted  himself  to  drink* 


He  g^flijm  a  gode  iwerde  Jo  his 
His  hed  with  for  tokepe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  «.  f.  ISl. 

GAFF.  (1)  An  iron  hoe  or  hook.  West.  **  C^kid 
as  a  gaffe,"  Rel.  Ant.  ii.  174. 

(2)  To  plav  a  game  by  tossing  up  three  pence. 
North.  ' 

(3)  A  gaflfer  or  old  man.    Line. 
GAFFER.    An  old  man ;  a  grandfather ;  a  head 

labourer  or  workman.     West.    Formerly*  a 
'    common  mode  of  address,  equivalent  to/riemd 

neighbour. 
GAFFLE.  (1)  That  part  of  the  cross-bow  which 

was  used  in  bending  it. 

(2)  To  teaze ;  to  incommode ;  to  incumber ;  to 
gad  about.    West. 

(3)  A  dung-fork.    Somerset, 

(4)  To  chirp,  or  chatter,  as  birds  do.  Gaitlfti§f 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  1 13. 

GAFFLOCK.    An  iron  crow-bar.    Verb, 

GAFFS.  Spurs  made  of  iron  or  metal  for  fight- 
ing-cocks.   Holme,  1688. 

GAFT.  A  sort  of  fish-hook,  used  for  catching 
eels.     Wilts. 

GAFTY.    Doubtful;  suspected.     Chesh, 

GAG.  (1)  To  nauseate.    SufoU:. 

(2)  To  gad  about.    Dean  Milles  MS. 

GAG  ATE.  An  agate.  Monast.  iii.  175.  See  a 
receipt  like  the  following  from  another  MS.  in 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  53. 

For  to  gare  a  womane  say  what  thoa  askce  htr. 
Tak  a  stane  that  is  called  a  iragnte,  and  lay  it  on  hir 
lefte  pape  whene  scho  tlepis,  that  scho  vlet  doC» 
and  If  the  stane  be  gude,  »Ue  that  thou  aakes  hir 
salle  scho  say  the  whatever  scho  base  done. 

MS,  Uncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  SM. 

GAGE.  (1)  A  pledge ;  also,  to  pledge ;  to  put  in 
pledge  or  pawn ;  to  lay  as  a  wager ;  a  pledge, 
or  defiance  for  battle.  "  In  gage,"  HiJil, 
Henry  IV.  f.  32.  See  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 
sig.  I.  iii. ;  England's  Helicon,  p.  210 ;  Tragedy 
of  Hoffman,  1631,  sig.  E.  iii. 

(2)  A  measure  of  slate,  one  yard  square,  about  a 
ton  in  weight. 

(3)  A  bowl  or  tub  for  cream.  East.  A  quart 
pot,  according  to  Dekker.  '*  Gage,  lytyll 
bolle,"  Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  To  harness  a  horse.    Beds, 
GAGEMENT.   An  engagement.    /.  Wight. 
GAGGER.    A  nonconformist.     East, 
GAGGLE.    To  cackle;  to  laugh  immoderately. 

North.  See  Harrison,  p.  223 ;  Stanihurst,  p. 
11 ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  86.  A  flock  of  geese 
was  called  a  gaggle  of  geese. 

A  falre  white  goose  bcais  feathers  on  her  backe* 

That  gaggU4  still. 

ChurchffaT<F$  PUofant  CtMceii,  159X 

GAGGLES.    The  game  of  nine-pins.    North, 
GAGS.    Children's  pictures.     SuffoUi. 
GAG-TEETH.    Teeth  that  project  out. 
GAGY.   Showery.     East  Sussex. 
GAHCHYD.     Gashed;  scratched.     Weher. 
GAHEN.    Again. 

Com  he  ocyer  gah^n  in  thyt  landa 

Thar  was  hys  dohti  bodi  slas. 
Guv  0/  fVandek, 
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CAHUSEY.  A  comfortable  warm  worsted  short 

shirt  with  sleeves.    East. 
6AIBESEEN.    Gay  m  appearance,  i.  e.  gay  to 

be  seen.    Chahner. 
GAIGNAGE.    Gain;  profit.    (A.^N.) 
At  th«  trewe  man  to  the  ploughe 
Only  to  the  gttiKnag<e  enteniWth, 

Uower^  3£S.  Soe,  Antiq.  134.  f.  IflO. 

GAIL.  A  tub  used  in  brewing.  Gail'Clear,  a 
tab  for  wort.  Spelt  gailker  in  ilallamsh. 
Gloss,  p.  147.  GaiLdishf  a  vessel  used  in  pour- 
ing liquor  into  a  bottle  or  cask.     North, 

GAILER.     A  gaoler.    CAaucer, 

GAILLARD.     Brisk;  gay.    (A.-N.) 

GAILY.    Pretty  well  in  health.    North. 

GAIN.  Near;  contiguous;  suitable;  conve- 
nient ;  profitable ;  cheap ;  easy ;  tolerable  ; 
dexterous ;  tractable ;  active ;  expert ;  respect- 
able ;  honest ;  accommodating.     North. 

G  A  INCOME.    Return.    Chaucer. 

GAINCOPE.  To  go  across  a  field  the  nearest 
way ;  to  meet  with  something.    South, 

GAINFUL.    Tractable;  active.    Yorksh. 

GAINGIVING.     A  misgiving.     Shak. 

GAINLI.  Suitable.  "Againliword,"  Bevesof 
Hamtoun,  p.  112.  Oanefyj  readily,  Weber, 
ii.  160.    Easily,  Craven  Dial.  i.  173. 

GAINSAN.    Gainsaying ;  denial. 

And  lagh  that  gatHsan  was  Ihar  nan. 

as.  O'tt.  Veaivit.  A.  ili.  f.  8. 

GAINSHIRE.  The  barb  of  a  fishing  hook.  Derb. 
GAINSTAND.    To  withstand ;  to  oppose.    See 

Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  7.    A 

subst.  in  Hardyng,  f.  101. 
GAINSTRIYE.    To  strive  against.    Spen»er. 
GAIRN.    Yam.     Yorkfh. 
GAIT.    A  path,  way,  or  street ;  pasturage  for 

cattle  during  summer  in  a  common  field ;  a 

single  sheaf  of  corn ;  two  buckets  of  water. 

North,    To  gait  com,  to  set  up  sheaves  of 

corn  in  wet  weather  to  dry. 
GAIT-BERDE.    A  goat's  beard.   Transited  by 

stirUlum  in  Nominale  MS. 
GAITING.    Frolicsome.    Dorset. 
GAITINGS.    Single  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  on 

end  to  dry.     A  or/A. 
GAITRE-BERRIES.    Berries  of  the  dog-wood 

tree.-  Chaucer. 
GAKIN.    A  simpleton.    Glouc. 
GAL.    A  girl,  or  maiden.    Var.  dial 
G.ALAGANTING.    Large  and  awkward.    West. 
G.ALAGE.   A  kind  of  patten  or  clog,  fastened 

with  latchets.     "  Solea,  a  shoe  called  tigalage 

or  paten,  which  hath  nothyng  on  the  feete  but 

onely  latchettes,"  Elyot,  1559.    See  Florio,  p. 

203,  ed.  1611 ;  Strutt,  ii.  235.    The  term  is 

now  applied  to  any  coarse  shoe. 
For  they  beene  like  foule  wagnioires  overgrast. 
That  itthygallage  oncestlcketh  fast. 
The  more  to  winde  it  out  thou  cloest  swlncke* 
Thou  mought  ay  deeper  and  deeper  sincke. 

Green^t  Gftott- Haunting  Conpcatcherg,  1626. 

GALANTNESSE.     Fasliion  in  dress.    {A.-N.) 
OALAOTHE.    A  chaplet.    Maundevile,  p.  244. 
0  ALASH.    To  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe 
with  leather.      Yorksh, 


GALAVANT.  To  flirt ;  to  woo.  Far.diaL 
GALCAR.  Anale-tub.  Yorksh,  See  GaiL 
GALDER.    Coarse,  vulgar  talk.   Also,  to  talk 

coarsely  and  noisilv.  East. 
GALDIMENT.    A  great  fright.    Somerset, 
GALE.  (1)  A  castrated  buU.     West. 

(2)  To  cry ;  to  croak,  or  scream.  Also,  song, 
noise.  See  Kyng  Alisannder,  2047,  2548. 
"  Thare  galede  the  gowke,"  Morte  Arthure, 
MS.  Lincoln,  f.  63. 

Tille  at  the  last  one  of  verr^  pryde 
Pre«umptuougly  gan  to  crye  and  gaU, 
And  Bcydeu  ichortely  the  leggit  weren  to  snuie. 
l4fdgat9,  MS.  Soe  AnHq,  134,  f.  17. 

(3)  To  ache  with  cold ;  to  fly  open  with  heat. 
North. 

(4)  Wild  myrtle.    Cumh. 

(5)  To  gale  a  mine,  to  acquire  the  right  of  work- 
ing  it.     West. 

(6)  Fashion  ?  manner  } 

Who  to  with  tworde  wyrkes  hale. 
He  shalle  go  that  like  gale. 

MS.  Cmttab.  Ft.  t.48,  f.  17* 

(7)  Taunt ;  gibe.    Park. 

(8)  The  gaol,  or  prison. 

Lltul  Johne  and  Moch  for  lodw 
Toke  the  way  unto  the  gate, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f.  131. 

(9)  Any  kind  of  excrescence.    Line. 
GALE-HEADED.    Heavy ;  stupid.    Devon, 
GALENTINE.    A  dish  in  ancient  cookery  made 

of  sopped  bread  and  spices.  "Laye  some 
breed  in  soke,  for  I  wyll  have  some  galantyne 
made,"  Palsgrave. 

Scho  feehede  of  the  kytchyne 

Hasteletea  in  gnlmfyne. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  135. 

GALES.    Wales.    Thornton  Romances,  p.  1. 
GALEY.    Swampy ;  marshy.    Devon, 
GALFRIDE.   Geoffrey.    Chaucer. 
GALIARD.   Gay.   Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  37.   Gm 

Uaudise,  gaiety,  Thynne's  Debate,  p.  58. 
Thare  the  grete  ware  gederyde  wyth  gaf^mrde  knyghtei. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uiteoln,  f.  61. 

GALILEE.    A  church  porch.    Davies,  Ancient 

Rites,  p.  71,  mentions  the  Galilee»beU. 
G  A  LING.    A  bruise.     Somerset. 
GALINGALE.    Sweet  cyperus.   "Gingiverand 

galingale,"  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 
GALINIC.    A  guinea-fowL    Comw.   The  more 

common  word  is  gaUaney, 
GALIOT.    A  small  vessel.    *'  Theyr  shippes  and 

theyr  galiotf*  Hardyng,  f.  204. 
G ALKABAW.    Literally  a  giri-cow-boy ;  a  girl 

who  looks  after  cows.    Suffolk. 
GALL.  (1)  A  sarcasm.   Also  to  say  galling,  sar* 

castic  things  ;  to  vex  one. 

(2)  A  sore  place ;  a  fault,  or  imperfection.  Still 
in  use  in  Sussex. 

(3)  To  frighten.    Somerset, 

(4)  The  oak-apple.  Prompt,  Par9. 
GALLACES.     Braces.     Yorksh. 
GALLANT.    Finely  dressed.    Also,  a  person  ia 

gay  or  fine  appareL 
GALLAS.    The  gallows.    Kennett, 
GALLE.   Vexation; trouble.     {A.-N) 
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Cokwold  WM  kyBf  Artliour, 

Ne  gaiOt  non  he  had.    MS.  Athmait  61,  f.  00. 

6ALLEY-BAUK.  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  chimney 
on  which  pot-hooks  hang.    North, 

GALLEY-CROW.    A  scarecrow.     Wilts, 

GALLBY-FOIST.     A  long  barge  with   oars. 

The  term  was  especially  applied  to  the  Lord 

Mayor's  barge.    *'  A  stately  gallie  or  gatfy- 

foiat  that  the  Duke  of  Venice  goes  in  triumph 

in,"  Florio,  p.  70. 

GALLEY-NOSE.   The  figure-nead  of  aship. 

GALLIAN.   Gallic,  or  French.    Sliak. 

GALLIARD.  A  quick  and  lively  dance,  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  1541.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  tune  to  which  it  was 
danced.  **  To  pipe  or  whistle  a  galiard,"  Sta- 
nihurst,  p.  16. 

GALLIASS.  A  large  kind  of  galley.  SeeFIet- 
Cher's  Poems,  12mo.  1656,  p.  255. 

GALLIBEGGAR.  A  scarcecrow;  a  bugbear. 
South, 

OALLICHANDED.   Left-handed.    North, 

GALLICK.  Bitter  as  galL     Coles. 

GALLIE  R.  (1)  A  person  who  keeps  teams  for 
hire.    Herrf. 

^2)  A  fight ;  a  romping  boat.    West. 

GALLIGANT.    See  Gabnant. 

GALLIGANTUS.  Any  animal  much  above  the 
usual  size.    Glouc. 

GALLIMAWFREY.  A  dish  made  of  several 
kinds  of  meat  minced.  See  Cotgrave,  in  v. 
Hachia  ;  Florio,  p.  6 ;  Taylor's  Workes,  i.  146 ; 
Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  sig.  T. 
The  tenn  is  still  in  use  for  a  dish  made  up  of 
remnants  and  scraps.  It  is  applied  meta- 
phorically to  any  confused  jumble  of  things. 
See  Amends  for  Ladies,  ii.  1 ;  Stanihurst,  p. 
11 ;  Tarlton's  Jests,  p.  109. 

GALLIMENT.    A  frightful  object.    Devon. 
GALLISE.    The  gallows.    West. 

GALLO-BELGICUS.  A  kind  of  European  an- 
nual  register  in  Latin  was  published  under  this 
title,  and  is  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
many  contemporary  writers.  The  first  volume 
appeared  about  1598. 

GALLOC.  The  herb  comfrey. 

GALLOCK-HAND.    The  left  hand.     Yorksh. 

GALLOPED-BEER.  Small  beer  made  for  im- 
mediate consumption.    East. 

GALLOPIN.  An  under-cook ;  a  scullion.  See 
Arch.  XV.  11 ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  252. 

GALLOW.  To  frighten.  A  WUtshirc  word,  ac- 
cording to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  It  occurs  in 
Shakespeare. 

GALLOWAY.  A  horse  under  fifteen  hands  high ; 
a  hackney.    North. 

GALLOW-CLAPPER.    A  very  wild  youth. 

GALLOWGLASS.  An  Irish  heavy-armed  foot- 
soldier.  See  Arch,  xxviii.  139.  He  was  in  the 
third  rank  of  Irish  soldiers,  but  considered  of 
great  importance  in  battle.  A  heavy  axe  used 
by  a  gallowglass  was  also  so  called. 

GALLOWS.    Very.     P'ar.  dial 

GALLS.    Springs  or  wet  places  in  a  field.     See 


Tosser,  p.  156.    Also,  bare  places  in  a  cropb 
Golly f  wet,  moist,  applied  to  wet  land. 

GALLY*  To  frighten ;  to  taunt ;  to  hanss ;  to 
hurry.  West.  Moor  mentions  an  apparition 
called  a  gally'trot, 

GALLY-BIRD.    A  woodpecker.    Stmex 

GALLY-GASKINS.  Wide  loose  trouaera.  Called 
gaUy^breeehesinQwaiSnAo  and  Bamardo,  1570. 
Harrison,  speaking  of  excess  in  women^o  appa- 
rel, mentions  *'  their  galligasoons  to  beare  ost 
their  bums  and  make  their  attire  to  ait  plum 
roand(u  they  terme  it)  about  them."  Dekker, 
in  his  Belman  of  London,  says  that  shopliften 
generally  wore  gaUye  slops.  See  Barle,  p. 
248 ;  Brit.  BibL  ii.  518. 

GALLY-GUN.    A  kind  of  culverin. 

GALLY-HALFPENNY.  An  inferior  foreign 
coin  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII.    Bhtmi. 

GALLY-TE AM.    A  team  kept  for  hire.     West, 

GALLY-TILES.  Little  square  tiles,  Uke  those 
of  polished  earthenware  sometimes  seen  in 
cottages  in  the  country. 

GALLY-TRAPS.  Any  frightful  omamenU, 
head-dresses,  hoods,  &c    Glouc^ 

GALOCHE.    Same  u  GoJage,  q.  v. 

GALOING.    Galling ;  rubbing.    Hutoet, 

GALORE.  Plenty.  Var.  dud.  *«  I'll  soon  get 
togs  ^a/i9rff,"Dibdin's  Songs,  1823,  no.  18. 

GALOWE-TRE.    The  gallows.    Ritson, 

GALPE.  To  yawn ;  to  gape ;  to  belch.  (>/.-&) 
Also  a  substantive.  *<  With  gastlie  galpe  of 
grislie  bug,"  Stanihurst,  p.  28. 

GALT.  (1)  A  boar  pig.  N6rth.  «  A  galtte, 
nefrendus"  Nominale  MS. 

Tak  a  bacyue*  and  scoure  It  wele,  and  anoynt* 
the  lydia  w«l«  within  with  the  larde  of  a  gmtte. 

MS,  UncolH.  Med.  t.  284. 
Orewe  growene  as  a  gaUe,  fulls  grylych  he  lukea. 

Mwf  Arthur;  MS.  LjmdIa,  f.6S. 

(2)  Clay ;  brick-earth.    St{fblk. 

(3)  To  gall  or  rub.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 
GALVER.    To  throb ;  to  move  quickly.    East, 
GALWES.    The  gallows.    (J.-S.)    See  Lang- 

toft,  p.  247 ;  and  fifth  example  under  Anhtaue. 

GAM.    To  mock.    North, 

GAMASHES.  Gaiters.  North,  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  loose  drawers  or 
stockings  worn  outside  the  legs  over  the  other 
clothing,  and  much  used  by  travellers.  Also 
called  gamogins  or  gambadoes^  which  were 
large  cases  of  leather  to  protect  the  shoes  and 
stockings  from  the  dirt  when  on  horsebadE. 

GAMAWDLED.    Half  tipsy.    Une, 

GAMBAUDE.  A  gambol,  or  prank.  (^^.-.V.) 
Gambawdynget  Hartshome's  Anc.  Met.  Tales, 
p.  252;  Skelton,iL352. 

GAMBESON.  A  stuffed  and  quilted  habit, 
fitted  to  the  body  to  prevent  the  chafing  of  the 
external  armour,  as  well  as  to  check  the  pro- 
gress  of  a  weapon.  It  descended  to  the  middle 
of  the  thighs,  and  was  also  worn  in  a  less  sub- 
stantial shape  by  women  to  regulate  their 
figure.  See  Gy  of  Warwike,  pp.  312,  325. 
Gomes  with  ^mteMoiPii* 
Lyes  on  the  bent  no  browne. 

MS,  LinceJn  A.  L  lo  t    r- 
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6AIIBLB.    A  leg.    Someraet    Perhaps  pom- 

6reij  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
6AMB0NE.    A  gammon.    Skelton,  i  105. 
G  AMBREL.  ( 1 )  A  crooked  piece  of  wood  used  by 
butchers  for  hanging  up  or  expanding  a  slaugh- 
tered animal. 
(2)  A  cart  with  rails,    heref. 
GAMB.  (1)  Pleasure ;  sport.    {A^S,)     Oame^ 
licAtf,  joyfully,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 
Him  liute  betre  for  to  wepe 
Than  dm  oujt  ellU  to  the  gamt. 

Uowotr,  MS.  Soe.  jtntiq.  134,  f.  83R. 

(2)  A  rabbit-warren.  See  Lambarde's  Perambu- 
lation, ed.  1596ip.  11. 

GAME-LEG.    A  sore  or  lame  leg.     Var.  diaL 

GAMELY.    Playfully.     {A.-S.) 

GAMENE.    See  Game,    Perceval,  1689. 

GAMESTER.  A  dissolute  person  of  either  sex. 
A  fighter  is  still  called  a  gamester  in  Somerset. 

GAMMAGE.  The  same  tale  repeated  over 
again  to  one  person. 

GAMMER.  An  old  wife ;  a  grandmother.  See 
Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  99.  Gam- 
merstanfft  a  rude  wanton  girL  To  idle,  ac- 
cording to  Grose. 

GAMMEREL.    The  small  of  the  leg.    Devon, 

GAM  MET.  Fun;  sport.  Somerset.  Also  to 
dance,  as  a  nurse  does  a  baby.  Hence  gam- 
mete,  whims,  fancies. 

GAMMON.  Sport ;  play ;  nonsense,  far.  dial 
Perhaps  from  the  old  word  gamene.  "  This 
gammon  shal  begyne,"  Chester  Plays,  L  102. 

GAMMOUTHE.    The  gamut.    Pabgrave. 

GAMOCK.  FooUsh,  silly  spurt.  Also,  to  romp 
or  play  practical  jokes,     iialop. 

GAMY.     Sticky ;  dirty.     Hant$. 

GAN.  (1)  Began.     Chaucer. 

(2)  A  mouth.    An  old  cant  term. 

GANCU.  To  punish  by  that  cruel  mode  prac- 
tised in  Turkey  of  suspending  a  criminal  on  a 
hook  by  the  ribs  till  he  dies.     Naret. 

GANDER.    To  gad ;  to  ramble.    East. 

GANDERGOOSE.    The  herb  ragwort. 

GANDER-MONTH.  The  month  in  which  a 
man's  wife  is  confined.  Var.  dial.  Gander- 
mooner,  a  married  gallant,  one  who  exercises 
gallantry  at  that  season. 

GANDERNOPED.    Giddy ;  thoughtless.    West. 

GANDY.    Idly  disposed.    Salop. 

GANE.  (1)  Gone;  went.     Aorth. 

(2)  To  yawn,  or  gape.  Palsgrave.  Still  used 
in  Lincolnshire,  pronounced  gaum. 

GANE-FISH.    A  hombeak.     Somerset. 

GANG.  (1)  To  go.  North.  See  Harrison,  p. 
57 ;  Illust.  Fairy  Mythol.  p.  66.  Hence  Gang' 
dags,  Rogation  week,  so  called  because  the 
parish  boundaries  were  generally  perambu- 
lated at  that  time. 

Thorow  gnee  thtt  He  ui  5eycth, 
Where  so  we  gange, 

MS,  CartUib.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  31. 

(2)  Row,  set,  or  company.     Var.  dial. 
GANG-BOOSE.    The  narrow  passage  from  a 

cow-house  to  the  barn.    North. 
6AN6ER.    A  good  goer.    North. 


GANGERAL.    A  vagrant.    North.    Cotgraft 

applies  the  term  to  a  tall  scraggy  num. 
GANGING.    Going.   North.  Ganging-gear,  the 

machinery  of  a  mill. 
Ne  gruche  Doghte  my  ganggyng,  it  salle  to  gude  tunie. 
Morta  Arthura,  MS,  Uncoin,  t.  40. 

GANGINGS-ON.    Proceedings.     North. 

GANGLE.    To  make  a  noise.     (A.-N.) 

GANGLING.  Tall,  slender,  delicate,  generally 
applied  to  plants.     Warw. 

GANGRIL.    A  toad.    North. 

GANGSMAN.    A  foreman.    JJne. 

GANG-TEETH.  Teeth  in  animals  which  pro- 
ject out  of  the  mouth.    Topsell,  p.  194. 

GANG-  WAY.    An  entry,  or  passage.    Kent. 

GANG-WEEK.    Rogation  week.    See  Oang. 

GANNER.     A  gander.     Far.  dial. 

GANNER-HEAD.    A  great  dunce.    South. 

GANNIES.  Turkies.  Devon.  Palmer  and  Jen- 
nings have  ganay-eock. 

GANNING.  The  barking  of  foxes.  SeeTopsell's 
Beasts,  1607,  pp.  128,  223. 

G ANNOK.     Standard ;  ensign.    Heame. 

GANNOKER.    A  tavern  or  inn-keeper. 

GANNY-WEDGE.  A  thick  wooden  wedge,  used 
in  splitting  timber.     West. 

GANSE.  (1)  Thin ;  slender.    Kent. 

(2)  Merriment ;  hilarity.     Sussex. 

GANT.  (1)  To  yawn.    North. 

(2)  Lusty ;  hearty ;  well.     North. 


i! 


(3)  A  village  fair  or  wake.    East. 

hS  Scanty.    Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  143. 

(5)  A  gander.    **  A  gose  and  a  gant,"  Skelton, 

L  1 1 1.    Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls  it  auca,  the 

same  as  anser.    In  Pr.  Parv.  p.  186,  bistarda, 

or  the  bustard,  according  to  Ducange.  Douce 

says  gant  is  the  gannet,  a  bird  about  the  size 

of  a  goose,  mentioned  by  Ray  as  found  in 

Cornwall. 
GANTREE.  A  stand  for  barrels.  North.  Called 

also  a  gantril. 
GANTY.    Merry ;  frolicsome.     Sussex. 
GANTY-GUTTED.    Lean  and  Unky.    East. 
GANZAS.    Geese.     (Span.) 
GAOWING.    Chiding.    Exmoor. 
GAP.    To  notch ;  to  jag.    South.   **  To  gap  or 

to  stile,'*  to  be  always  in  time. 
GAPESING.  Sight-seeing.   Var.  dial  In  Devon 

gape*s  nest  is  a  strange  sight ;  and  in  the  North, 

gape-seed. 
GAPESNATCH.    A  fool.     Glouc. 
GAPE-STICK.    A  large  wooden  spoon.    East, 
GAR.    To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  make.     North. 

See  further  in  Gare. 
GARATWIST.     Awry.     Sussex. 
GARB.    A  sheaf  of  com.  An  old  heraldic  term, 

mentioned  by  Drayton. 
GARBASH.    Garbage.    Florio,  p.  70. 
GARBELLER.    A  person  who  examined  spices, 

drugs,  &c.  to  find  out  the  impurities  in  them. 
GARB-FEATHERS.  The  feathers  under  the  biU 

of  a  hawk.     Bemers. 
GARBOIL.    A  commotion,  tumult,  uproar,  or 

confusion.   See  Florio,  pp.  55, 443 ;  Drayton's 

Poems,  p.  88 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  34. 
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GARCIL.    Underwood.    North, 

6ARCLIVE.    The  herb  agrimony. 

CARD.  A  facing,  or  trimming.  "  Three  faire 
garda/'  Euphues  Golden  Legade,  p.  117. 
"  Garded  or  purfled  garments,"  HoUyband's 
Dictionaries  1593.  *'  I  garde  a  garmente,  I 
aette  one  garde  upon  hym,  je  bende**  Pala- 
ffrave.  "  Now  may  1  were  the  brodered  garde," 
King  Cambises,  p.  260.  See  also  Liturgies  of 
Edv^uxl  VI.  p.  423,  wrongly  explained  by  the 
editor ;  Soliman  and  Perseda,  p.  233 ;  Thoms' 
Anec.  and  Trad.  p.  43. 

GARDE.  Caused ;  made.  (A.-S.)  "  He  garde 
hyme  goo,"  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  28. 

GARDEBRACE.   Armour  for  the  arm.   {^.-N,) 

GARDEEN.    A  guardian.     SufoVt. 

GARDEMANGER.    A  cupboard.     (Fr.) 

GARDEN.  To  garden  a  hawk,  L  e.  to  put  her 
on  a  piece  of  turf. 

GARDEN-GINGER.    Cayenne  pepper. 

GARDEN-HOUSES.  Summer-houses.frequently 
mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists  as  places  for 
intrigue  and  debauchery.  Garden-pot ^  a  water- 
ing pot,  Du  Bartas,  p.  4.  Garden-whore,  a 
very  common  whore,  Peele's  Jests,  p.  3. 

GARDEROBE.  A  wardrobe ;  the  place  in  a 
palace  where  the  clothes  are  kept.    {Fr.) 

GARDEVIANCE.  A  chest,  trunk,  pannier,  or 
basket ;  a  bag  for  meat.  "  Seriniolum,  a  kas- 
ket  or  forsar,  a  gardiviance,"  Elyot,  1559. 
"  Bagge  or  gardeviaunce  to  put  meat  in,pera," 
Hnloet,  1552. 

GARDWYNES.    Rewards.    {A.-N,) 
Glfeoe  us  genoms  and  golde,  «nd  gardwyntt  many, 
Orewhoundetand  grett  hone,  and  alkyne  gammea. 
MiirUArihwt,  MS.  lAneolnt  f.  71. 

GARE.  (1)  To  make,  or  cause.    See  Perceval, 
1411 ;  Isumbras,  343.   Garte,  made.    "  Make 
or  fforre  to  do,  as  the  Scottish  men  say,"  Florio. 
Than  he  prayed  the  portere 
That  he  wold  be  his  measynger, 
And  gare  hym  hafe  an  ansuere. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  131. 
And  yf  the  kyng  me  garrt  falle  can. 
What  y  am  ther  wottyth  no  man. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  946. 

Coarse  wool.    See  Blount,  in  v. 
A  signal  flag  ?    Arch.  xiiL  101. 
Ready.    Richard  Goer  de  lion,  6409. 

(5)  A  dart,  or  javelin.  (A.-S.) 

The  batelle  began  to  imyghte 
With  many  a  grymme  gars, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  li.  38.  f.  93. 

(6)  Gear ;  accoutrements.     West. 
OARE.BRAINED.  Thoughtless;  giddy.   South. 
OARE.LOCKS.    A  cock's  gaffles.     Cheth. 
OARESOWNE.    A  boy,  or  youth.     (A.'N.) 

That  made  hym  knyght  of  grete  renowne 
Of  a  mysprowde  garetowne. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  20S. 

GARETT.  A  watch-tower ;  a  room  near  the  top 
of  a  building. 

Then  waa  that  lady  Mtt 

Bye  up  in  a  ganU,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  76. 
I'hey  byganne  at  the  grettcste  jate  a  garette  to  rcre, 
Gctten  up  fro  the  grounde  on  twelfe  sykur  {lostc*. 

MS.  Cott.  Cttlig.  A.  ii.  f.  115. 


GARFANGYL.    An  eel-spear.    Pr,  Parp. 

GARFITS.    Garbage.    North, 

GARGATE.  The  throat.  Chaucer,  We  have 
gargaze  in  Kyng  Alisaunder,  3636. 

GARGEL.  A  projecting  spout  from  a  gntter, 
sometimes  made  in  grotesque  and  ornamented 
forms.  **  Gargyle  in  a  wall,  gargoiUe"  Pal^ 
grave.  "  Gargeyld  with  grayhoundes,"  Peny, 
p.  27.    See  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  186. 

GARGILOUN.  Part  of  the  numbles  of  a  deer. 
See  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  387 ;  Rcl.  Ant.  i.  153. 

GARGOUN.  Jargon ;  language.  (^.-.V.)  See 
Wright's  Seven  Sages,  pp.  106, 107. 

GARGUT-ROOT.    Bear's-foot    Nmf, 

GARISH.  Splendid ;  shining ;  magnificent ;  fine. 
See  Lilly's  Sixe  Court  Comedies,  1632,  dg.  Y. 
vi ;  Marlowe,  ii.  44 ;  Drayton's  Poems,  p.  225 ; 
Harrison,  p.  172.  GarUhly,  Billingsley's 
Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  35.  In  the 
provinces  it  is  used  in  the  senses  of  frightened^ 
very  wild,  tiUy,fooU9hig  gay. 

GARISOUN.  (1)  ToheaL     Chaucer, 

(2)  A  reward.     Garyton,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  409. 

GARLAND.    The  ring  in  a  target  in  which  the 

'    prick  or  mark  was  set 

GARLANDS.  A  common  name  for  small  col- 
lections of  popular  ballads. 

GARLE.  To  spoil  butter  in  making  by  handling 
it  with  hot  hands.    East. 

GARLED.  Variegated  ;  streaked ;  spotted.  A 
term  applied  to  the  colour  of  animals.  See 
Harrison,  pp.  226,  239.  "White  thickly  spot- 
ted with  red,  the  outside  spots  small,"  Batche- 
lor's  Orthoepical  Analysis,  1809,  p.  133. 

GARLETE.    Garlic    Pegge, 

GARLICEATER.    A  stinking  fellow.     South, 

GARLONG.    A  garland.  Christmas  Carols,  p.  9. 

GARN.  (1)  A  gsurden ;  a  gamer.    South. 

(2)  Yam.    North,    See  Kennett,  p.  65. 

6ARNADE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery,  de- 
scribed in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  465. 

GARNARDE.  A  wine  of  Granada.  See  the 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degr^,  758. 

GARNEMENT.    A  garment.    {A,-N,) 
Tho  he  itode  up  Terament, 
And  dud  upon  hym  hyi  gai-namuni, 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  S,  f.  14A. 

GARNER.     Properly,  a  granary ;  but  it  also  sig- 
nifies a  store-room  of  any  kind. 
GARNETOUR.    Provisions ;  livery.    (A.-N.) 
GARNETT.  (1)  A  kind  of  firework,  appearing 
like  a  flying  broom.     (ItaL) 

(2)  Garnet  appiUe,  the  pomegranate. 
Liche  the  frute  that  bt  of  luche  plesaunce. 
The  garnet  appille  of  coloure  golden  hewid. 

Legate,  MS,  Soe,  Jntiq.  134,  f.  13. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hinge.     Oxf.  Gloss.  ArcK 
GARNISH.  (1)  A  service  which  generally  con- 
sisted of  sets  of  twelve  dishes,  saucers,  &c 
See  Warner,  p.  123.     To  garnish  the  table,  to 
set  the  dishes  on  it. 

(2)  The  fees  paid  by  a  prisoner  on  entering  gaol. 

See  Songs  of  London  Prentices,  p.  57 ;  and 

Grose,  in  v. 
GARNISON.    A  guard,  or  garrison.     {A,'N,) 
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GARN.WINDLB.    A  reel  to  wind  yarn  upon. 

North.     "  A  par  gamwyn,  gtrgillum,**  Nomi- 

nale  MS.     See  Pr.  Parv. 
GARRACK.    Awkward.     Cumb. 
GARRANT.    A  gelding.    See  State  Papers,  iii. 

169;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  153 ;  ^ron,  Holin- 

shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  118,  156. 
GARRA Y.     Array ;  troops.     TotpneUy  Myst 
G  ARRE.    To  m^e  a  garment,  or  do  any  other 

work ;  to  expel.     North, 
GARRET.     The  head.     Var.  dial 
GARRETTED.   Having  small  splinters  of  stone 

inserted  in  the  joints  of  masonry  or  flint-work. 

See  Britton,  p.  263. 
GARRICK.    An  awkward  person.    North, 
GARRING.    Chirping;  chattering.    "  Garring 

and  fliyng  of  briddus,"  Apol.  Loll.  p.  95. 
GARRON-NAILS.     Large  spike-nails.     North, 
GARRYS.     Makes ;  causes.    See  Gar. 
I  WM  as  blythe  m  bytd  on  breyr ; 
That  gorry$  me  suffer  the*  scherp  schorls. 

MS,Uncoln  A.  1  17,  f.51. 

GARS.     Grass.     Garttng^  a  pasture.     North, 

GARSH.     A  notch.     Pabgrave. 

GARSING.  A  method  of  bleeding  by  pricking 
the  skin  with  a  lancet.  It  differed  slightly 
from  capping,  and  was  done  on  several  parts 
of  the  body. 

Ther  is  oo  maner  of  purgacioun  of  the  body  that 
la  y-maad  In  too  maners,  by  medicyn  outher  by 
bledynge:  bledyng  I  say,  either  by  veyne  or  by 
garnn^.  MS.  Bodl.  423,  f.  S08. 

GARSOM.     An  earnest  penny.     North, 
G  ARSON.    A  youth ;  a  page.     (A.-N.) 

Ther  sone  was  a  prowde  garwn. 

Men  hym  clepyd  syr  Befown. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  115. 

GART.     Made ;  caused.     {d.^S.) 
When  he  came  into  the  halle. 
The  fole  he  gart  before  hym  calle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  843. 
With  scharpe  axis  of  stele, 
Hony  knyghte  gart  he  knele. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  131. 

GARTEN.    A  garter.    North,    Also,  com  in 

the  sheaf.  Durham, 
GARTH.  (1)  A  yard ;  a  small  field  or  inclosure 

adjoining  a  house ;  a  churchyard ;  a  garden ; 

an   orchard ;    a    warren.    North,     "  Garthe 

cresse,"  garden  cress. 

Tak  a  peny-weghte  of  garth«  cresse  sede,  and  gyff 

hyra  at  ete,  and  gare  hym  after  a  draghte  of  gude 

rede  wyne.  MS,  Line,  Med.  f.  2Sli. 

(2)  A  hoop,  or  band.    North, 

(3)  See  Fith^rthSf  and  Blount. 
GARTHOR.    A  garter.    Palsgrave, 
GARTHYNERE.    A  gardener.     Towneley, 
GARTLE-HEADED.    Thoughtless.    East, 
GARTLESS.    Heedless ;  thoughtless.    East, 
GASCOINES.     See  Gatly-gaskins.    **  Much  in 

my  gascoines,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  ▼.  See 
the  Widow  of  Watling  Street,  p.  29. 

CASE.  (1)  A  goose.  Skelton,  i.  410 ;  The 
Gofide  Wif  thanght  hir  Doughier,  p.  8. 

(2)  Goes.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38. 

GASB-HGUND.    A  kind  of  hound  formerly 


much  valued  for  fox  or  hare-hiintiiig,  oo  ao- 
connt  of  its  excellent  tight  See  TopaeUf 
1607,  p.  167. 
GASHFUL.  Ghastly ;  frightful.  East, 
GAST.  (n  To  frighten ;  to  terrify.  •*  I  gaste» 
I  feare,'^  Palsgrave,  It  is  the  part.  pa.  in  the 
foUowing  passage. 

His  wille  was  but  to  make  hem  gast. 
And  aftir  rewe  on  hem  at  the  last. 

Curtur  Mundit  MS.  Coll,  Tnn,  Cantab,  f.  91. 

(2)  Spirit ;  breath ;  a  ghost,  or  spirit. 
GAST-BIRD.  A  single  partridge  in  the  shooting 

season.     Si^olk, 
GAST-COW.    A  cow  which  does  not  produce  a 

calf  in  the  season.    East, 
GASTER.    Same  as  Gast,  q.  y.     Ray  has  it  ai 

an  Essex  word,  and  Gifford,  who  was  a  native 

o^  that  county,  uses  it  in  his  Dialogue  on 

Witches,  1603. 
GASTFUL.    FrightfuL    Palsgrave, 
GASTNE.    An  apparition.    Batman,  1582. 
GASTNESS.    GhastUness.    {A,-S.)    It  occun 

in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
GASTOYNE.    AsoHtude.    (^.-M) 
GAT.  (1)  A  goat.    Nominale  MS. 
(2 )  A  gap ;  an  opening.    East, 
GATCHEL.    The  mouth.    Somerset, 
GATE.  (1)  A  farm.yard.    South. 

(2)  A  way,  path,  street,  or  road.  ''Go  tU 
gate,''  go  thy  way.  The  track  of  an  animal 
wu  caUed  his  gate.    Blome,  ii.  78. 

He  lay  at  the  ryche  manoys  jate, 
Ful  of  byles  yn  the  got*, 

MS,  Hart,  1701,  f.  44. 
Be  folowed  thame  thorowe  the  wod, 
Alle  the  gatit  that  thay  5odc. 

MS.  lAneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  138, 

(3)  Manner; fashion.    Havdok,  2419. 
GATE-DOOR.  The  street  or  outer  door.    Gagtt 

doore^  Towneley  Myst.  p.  107. 
GATE-DOWN.    A  going-down.    Palsgrave. 
GATEL.    Goods ;  property  ? 

Beres  of  hla  palfraf  aUghte, 
And  tok  the  tresore  anonrlghte ; 
With  that  and  with  mor  gat«l^ 
He  made  the  casiel  of  Arondd. 

Beves  V  Hamtoun,  p.  10. 

GATE-PENNY.    A  tribute  paid  by  the  custom- 

ary  tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through  one  or 

more  of  their  lord's  gates  for  the  more  easy 

passage  to  and  from  their  own  lands.     Ken- 

nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
GATE-POST-BARGAIN.    When  the  money  is 

paid  on  the  gate-post  before  the  stock  sold 

leave  the  field.    North, 
GATE-ROOM.    A  yard,  or  paddock. 
GATES.    Other  gates,  in  another  manner.  Ha^ 

gates  three,  nearly  three  o'clock. 
GATE-SCHADYLLE.    The  division  of  a  road 

into  two  or  more  ways.    Pr,  Parv, 
GATE-SHORD.    Agate-way;  a  place  or  gap 

for  a  gate.     Somerset, 
GATE-WARD.  A  porter,  or  gate-keeper.  (^.-5.) 
GATHER.  (1)  To  glean.    Somerset. 
(2)  To  gather  up,  to  be  in  a  passion  and  scold 

any  one.     To  gather  om^s  self  together,  ai  a 
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man  does  when  he  intends  to  exhibit  his 

strength. 
(3)  An  animal's  pluck.    See  Ord.  and  Reg.  p. 

297  ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  NattiUes. 
GATHERER.    A  money-taker  at  a  theatre. 

There  is  one  Jhon  Russell  Ihat  by  your  apoynt- 

ment  wa<i  made  a  gathertr  with  us,  but  my  fellowes 

finding  [him]  often  falce  to  us,  have  many  tymes 

wamd  him  from  taking  the  box. 

jUk^n  Papert,  Duhvieh  College  MS.  1 45. 

GATHERERS.  A  horse'a  teeth  by  which  he 
draws  his  food  into  his  mouth. 

GATHERING.  Raking  mown  hay  or  com  into 
cocks  or  rows  for  carting  it. 

GATHERS.  Out  of  the  gathers,  L  e.  out  of 
order,  in  distressed  circumstances. 

GATLESS.     Heedless ;  careless.     Eatt, 

GATTERAM.    A  green  lane.    Une, 

GATTER-BUSH.  The  wild  gelder-rose,  or  dog- 
wood.   Also  called  the  gattridge. 

GATTLEHEADED.    Forgetful.     Cumb. 

6AT-T0THED.  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.  470,  6185. 
Urry  reads  gap'tothidt  and  some  MSS.  cat- 
tothed.  It  means  having  teeth  standing  or 
projecting  out.  "  Dentes  exertij  gag  teeth,  or 
teeth  standing  out,"  Nomenclator,  1585,  p. 
29.  Tyrwhitt  professes  himself  unable  to  ex- 
plain this  word. 

GAUBERTS.    Iron  racks  for  chimneys.  Cheth, 

GAUBY.    A  lout,  or  down.     Derb, 

GAUCHAR.  Vexation.  "Haved  at  thayrc^«iu. 
char**  Wright's  Pol.  songs, p.  318. 

GAUCY.    Fat  and  comely.     North, 

GAUD.  (1)  Habit ;  practice ;  fashion.     Yorkth, 

(2)  A  toy,  or  piece  of  finery.  Skak.  Hence 
gaudedf  adorned,  Coriol.  ii.  1. 

(3)  A  jest,  or  trick.  Lydgate,  p.  92.  Also,  to 
sport  or  jest. 

GAUDEES.  The  larger  beads  in  a  roll  for  prayer. 
**  Gaudye  of  beedes,  signeau  de  patenottrtt* 

Palsgrave. 

Upon  the  gaudee§  all  without 
Was  writte  of  golde  jmr  rtpeter. 

Gower,  ed.  1554,  f.  190. 

GAUDERY.  Pinery ;  gaiety.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  191. 

GAUDY.  Gaiety.  Also  gay.  Hence  gaudy- 
day,  a  festival  or  feast  day. 

We  maye  make  our  tryumphe,  L  kepe  our^mitfiw*, 

or  let  us  sette  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make  good 

chere  within  dores.  Paltffraee^a  Aeolaenut  1540. 

I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the  hope, 

and  make  gtmdye  chere.  Ibid. 

GAUDY-GREEN.  A  light  green  colour.  "Co- 
lour hit  gaude  grcne,"  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  452. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  receipt  for  making  it 
in  MS.  Harl.  2253. 

GAUF.     To  go  oflf.     Somerset, 

GAUGHLING.  Tall  and  slender  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk.     Warw, 

GAUK.    To  stare  vacantly.    North, 

GAUK-HANDED.     Left-handed.     Craven. 

GAUKY.  A  simpleton ;  a  clown.  Also,  awkward. 
Var.  dial. 

GAUL.     A  large  wooden  lever.    Lane. 

OAULDRING.     Drawling.     Somerset. 


GAULIC-HAND.    The  left-hand.    North. 

GAULS.  Spots  where  grass,  corn,  or  treei, 
have  failed.    South. 

GAULT.     Blue  day.     Var.  dial 

GAUM.  To  comprehend,  or  understand ;  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  to  consider ;  to  fear ;  to  handle 
improperly.  North.  This  last  meaning  is 
found  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  230,  and  is 
still  in  common  use.  In  some  places,  not  to 
gaum  a  man  is  not  to  mind  him.  AJso,  to 
smear  or  maul. 

GAUMLESS.  Vacant ;  half  siUy.  North.  Also, 
frozen,  u  the  fingers  are. 

GAUN.  (1)  A  i^lon  measure.  Var.  dial 
**  Gawnes  of  ale,"  Sharp's  Cov.  Myit.  p.  50. 

(2)  Going  ;g^ven.     North. 

GAUNCE.  (1)  Gaunt     Skelton,  164. 

(2)  To  prance  a  horse  up  and  down. 

GAUNSEL.  A  kind  of  sauce  made  of  flour  and 
milk,  and  coloured  with  safiron;  formerly 
eaten  with  geese. 

GAUNT.  (1)  To  yawn.    Northamb. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  Ghent. 

GAUNTRY.    A  wooden  fnme  for  casks. 

GAUP.  (1)  Vulgar  or  noisy  talk.    DerAy. 

(2)  To  gape,  or  stare.    Var.  dial 

GAUPEN.  Two  handfnlls.  Hence,  an  immo- 
derate  quantity.    North. 

GAUPS.    A  simpleton.    South. 

GAURE.  To  stare ;  to  look  vacantly.  Chaucer. 
Also,  to  cry  or  shout. 

GAUSTER.  To  laugh  loudly ;  to  be  noisy ;  to 
swagger.     Craven^ 

GAUVE.  To  stare  vacantly  or  ruddy.  North. 
Hence  gauvg^  a  dunce. 

GAUVISON.    A  young  simpleton.    North, 

GAVEG.  A  gage,  or  pledge.  State  Papcrs,iL  131. 

GAVEL.  (1)  A  sheaf  of  com  before  it  is  tied 
up,  not  usually  applied  to  wheat.  East, 
Cotgrave  has,  **  Javeler,  to  swathe  or  gavell 
come ;  to  make  it  into  sheaves  or  gavella." 
See  also  in  v.  EnjaoeU. 

(2)  To  stare  vacantly.     Cumb. 

(3)  The  gable  of  a  building. 
GAVELKIND.    An  ancient  tenure  in  Kent,  by 

which  the  lands  of  a  father  were  divided 
among  all  his  sons,  or  the  lands  of  a  brother, 
dying  without  issue,  among  all  the  surviiing 
brothers ;  a  custom  by  which  the  female  de- 
scendants were  utterly  excluded,  and  bastards 
inherited  with  legitimate  children.  See  Lam- 
barde's  Perambulation,  1596,  p.  530. 
GAVELOK.  A  spear,  or  javelin.  The  term  ia 
BtUl  used  in  the  North  for  an  iron  crow  oi 
lever.    See  Brockett,  p.  130. 

GsMioAe*  also  thidce  fiowe 
So  gnattea,  ichil  aTowe. 

Arthow  and  Merlin,  p.  S3i 
Thai  huite  him  foule  and  slough  bis  bon 
With  gaeyUkee  KoA.  w^th  dartls. 

JirS.  Z>Miecl75,p.3SL 

GAVER.    The  sea  cray-fish.     Coruw. 
GAVER-HALE.    The  jack-snipe.    Deton. 
GAW.    A  boat-pole.    Also,  a  stripe.    South, 
GAWCUM.    A  simpleton.    Somerset. 
GAWFIN.    A  clownish  fellow.    CAcdL 
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GAIIVISH.    Gay.  It  occurs  in  Wright's  Display 

of  Dutie,  4to.  Load.  1589. 
GAWK.  (1)  Clownish ;  awkward.     Var.  dioL 

A  cuckoo.    Also,  a  fool.    NortK 

To  hawk  and  spit.    Devon, 
GAWK.A-MOUTH»    A  gaping  fool.    Dewm, 
GAWKSHAW.    A  left-handed  man.     Yorkth, 
GAWL.    Gold.    Somenet, 
GAWLE.     Same  u  Gale  (2). 

W«  may  not  lette  the  peple  to  gawU  and  aye. 

JCS.  Canttib,  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  l», 

GAWLEY.    A  simpleton.     Warw. 
GAWMIN.    Vacant;  stupid.     North. 
GAWNE.  Gaye.  Still  in  use  in  Essex.  Howard 

Household  Books,  p.  446. 
GAWNET.    A  simpleton.     WUis, 
GAWN.PAIL.    A  pail  with  a  handle  on  one 

aide.  Gloue.    Qu.  from  gaun  ? 
G AWT.  The  channel  through  which  water  runs 

from  a  water-wheeL    Lane. 
GAY.  {I)  A  print,  or  picture.   "  He  loved  prcty 

gayes,    Mayd  Emlyn,  p.  26. 

As  If  a  thMfe  ihould  be  proud  of  hU  halter,  a 

begger  <^  hb  doatee,  a  child  of  hit  foy,  or  a  foole 

of  hia  babto.  Denf§  Puthwait,  p.  40. 

(3)  Considerable ;  tolerahle.    North. 

(4)  Quick ;  fast.     Var.  dial 

(5)  The  noon  or  morning.    North. 

(6)  A  gay  person.     Gawayne. 

(7)  A  smaU  rut  in  a  path.   Line. 
GAY-CARDS.    Court  cards.    Suffolk. 
GAY-FLOOR.    In  the  coal-pits  at  Wednesbury 

in  StaiFordshire,  the  third  parting  or  laming 
in  the  body  of  the  coal  is  called  the  gay- 
floor,  two  foot  thick.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd. 
GAYLES.    Gaols.    HaU,  Henry  vi.  f.  91. 
GAYNE.    To  gainsay. 

Sche  wolde  haTe  had  hym  at  home  fayne. 
Bat  ther  myght  no  ipcche  gayne, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  76. 

6AYNED.    AvaUed.    Ellis,  iL  247. 
GAYNESSE.    Gaiety.    Lydgate. 
GAYNESTE.    Readiest ;  nearest.    At  the  gay- 

nette,  i.  e.  at  random.     Palegrave. 
GAYNORE.    Queen  Gueniver. 
GAYNPAYNE.  The  ancient  name  of  the  sword 

used  at  tournaments. 

Aflter  I  tooke  the  gaynepapneB  and  the  iwerd 

witii  whldi  I  gurde  me,  and  sithe  whane  I  was  thui 

armed,  I  putte  the  urge  to  my  lyde. 

Ramanee  oftk*  Monk,8i<m  CoUegtMS. 

GAYN-STIE.    The  high-way.  Langtoft,p.  319. 
GAYNTYL.    Gentle.    Ritson. 
GAY-POLE.    A  piece  of   wood  which    goes 
across  the  interior  of  a  chimney  on  which  the 
hangers  for  the  kettles  are  hung.     Salop. 
GAYS.    Goes.    North. 

Theknyit  answeryd  and  leyde  allai  \ 
Momyng  to  hit  bedd  he  gayt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  83. 

GAYSHEN.    A  simpleton.     Cumb. 
GAYSPAND.    Gasping? 

Oritely  gaytpand  with  gruechande  lotet. 

Mwte  jirthmrtt  MS.  UiMo/ti,  f.  68. 
GAYSTYN.    To  lodge.     Gawayne. 
GAYTE.     A  goat.   See  Perceval,  186,  254, 268, 
314,  84? :  Reliq.  Autiq.  i.  52. 


GAZE.  A  deer  was  said  to  stand  at  gase,  when 
it  stared  at  anything. 

GAZET.  A  Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three 
farthings.  This  was  the  original  price  of  tha 
small  written  courants,  whidi  formerly  sup- 
plied the  place  of  newspapers.  Hence  the 
modem  term  Gaiette. 

GAZLES.    Black  currants ;  wild  plums.    Kent. 

GE.    To  go,  as  in  the  ge^ho  to  horses. 

6EALE.    To  freeze ;  to  congeaL    Narea. 

GE  ALL.    To  gricTC.    Northumb. 

GEAN.    The  wild  cherry.     Var.  dial. 

GEANCE.    A  jaunt,  or  errand.    JoMon. 

GEAND.    A  giant.  Degrerant,  1242.    (^^.-JV:) 

GEANT.    Ajay.    Skmnier. 

GEANY.    ProflUble.    TSuwr. 

GEAR.  (1)  Any  kind  of  moveable  property ;  sub- 
ject, matter,  or  business  in  general.  The  latter 
sense  is  common  in  old  plays.    Still  in  use. 

r2)  A  worthless  person.     Yorkeh. ' 

(3)  To  dress.  In  hiegeare,  in  good  order,  (hii 
qfgear,  unwell,  out  of  order. 

GEARMENT.    Rubbish.     Yorkah. 

GEARS.     Horse  trappings.     Var.  dial. 

GEARUM.    Out  of  order.    Lane. 

6EAS0N.  Scarce.  See  Geson.  "  Scant  and 
geason,"  Harrison's  England,  p.  236. 

GEAT.  (1)  Pace ;  motion.    Northumb. 

(2)  The  hole  through  which  melted  metal  runs 
into  a  mould.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(3)  Jet.    See  Hamson's  England,  p.  239. 
GEAY.  (1)  To  go.    Meriton,  p.  99. 

(2)  A  jay.    HoweH's  Lex.  (sect,  zzxiz.) 

GEB.    To  hold  up  the  eyes  and  face ;  to  sneer. 

North. 
GECK.     Scorn;  derision;  contempt.    North. 

See  Cymbeline,  v.  4.    Also,  to  toss  the  head 

scornfully.    Hence,  an  object  of  scorn,  aioolp 

as  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
GECKDOR.    The  herb  goose-grass. 

GED.  (1)  A  pike.  Northumb. 
(2)  Dead ;  deceased.  Derbyah» 
GEDDEDE.    Dead.    {A.-S.)    "  Love  is  ged- 

dede,"  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  96. 
GEDDIS.     Goods ;  property. 
Grete  geddia  1-nowe 

Gate  he  untalde.   MS.  Unooin  A.  L  17,  f.  138. 
GEDE.    Went.    Nominale  MS. 
GEDELYNGE.    An  idle  vagabond. 

Thif  thame  he  hath  me  done  in  dede* 
The  gedelyngt  of  unoouthe  lede. 

Curinr  Mm»di»M8.  Coll.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  88. 
Peter  I  sals  lyr  Oawayne,  this  gladdex  myne  herte. 
That  jone  g^dljfngn  are  gone,  that  made  gret  nowmbre. 

Morta  ArthMf,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.Si. 

GEDER.  To  gather  together;  to  meet.   Gedurt, 

gathered,  Tur.  Tott.  xuy. 
GED-WAND.    A  goad  for  oxen.    North. 

GEE.  (1)  To  give.     Var.  dial.    Also,  to  thaw. 

(2)  An  affiront ;  stubbornness.     North. 

(3)  To  agree ;  to  fit ;  to  suit  with.  Var.  dioL 
See  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices,  p.  121. 

GEEAL.    Clear.     Yorkah. 
GEED.     Gave.     Geen,  given.     North. 
GEE  RING.    The  ladders  and  side-raOs  of  a 
waggon.     Midland  C. 
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GEES.     Je&ses,  q.  v.     Reli<i.  Antiq.  i.  27. 
GEESE.  A  horse's  girth  or  under-strap.  Kence, 

to  g;irth  or  hind.     Devon, 
OEET.  (1)  Jet.    See  Sir  Degrevant,  1461. 
O  fayr  Udy,  hewyd  as  yt  the  g9^t, 

MS.  Falrftu  16. 

(2)  Goats.    Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  198. 

GEFF.     Deaf.     Cheth. 

GEFFE.     Given.    Robin  Hood,  i.  89. 

GEFTIIE.     A  gift.     Weber, 

GEG.    To  walk  carelessly.     North, 

GEGGIN.     A  small  tub.     North. 

GEHEZIE-CHEESE.      A  very    poor   cheese, 

made  of  milk  partially  skimmed.    East, 
GE-HO.    A  phrase  addressed  to  horses  to  make 

them  go.    It  corresponds  to  the  Italian  Gio^ 

which  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  Dialogus 

Creaturarumf  1480. 
GEITHER.    An  animal's  pluck.    Florio,  p.  123. 

GEITLESSE.    Without  booty. 
3lf  we  geitl«$$e  goo  home,  the  kyng  wille  be  grcvede. 
And  My  we  «re  gadlyngea,  agaste  for  a  lyltille. 

Morte  Arthur e,  US.  Linmln,  f.  83. 

GELD.  (1)  To  geld  ant-hills  is  to  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  throw  the  inside  over  the  land. 
Herrfordsh, 

(2)  To  castrate ;  but  formerly  used  for  the  opera- 
tion by  which  females  are  rendered  barren. 
In  the  North  of  England,  a  cow  or  ewe  not 
with  young  is  called  a  geld  cow  or  a  geld  ewe ; 
and  the  term  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  the 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  75,  applied  to  a  woman ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  210. 
A  tax,  or  imposition.  North, 
To  cleanse  wheat.    Florio,  p.  88. 

GELDING.  An  eunuch.  WickUffe,  Used  for 
gadting  in  Chester  Plays,  1.  179. 

GELE.  Jelly.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  50.  GeUde, 
made  into  a  jelly,  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ; 
Warner,  p.  89.  (re/(^i?«,  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  p.  167. 

GELL.  (1)  To  crack,  or  split.     North. 

(2)  A  large  number  or  quantity.     Warw, 

GELMYD.     Glittered.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77. 

GELOUS.    Jealous.    Lydgate, 

GELOWE-FLOURE.    A  gillyflower.  PaUgrave. 

GELP.     Thin  insipid  liquor.     Yorkxh, 

GELPE.    To  boast.     Nominale.  MS. 

GELT.  (1)  Money.     Skelton,  u.  176. 

(2)  Barren,  or  impotent.     Yorkth, 

GELTHES.     GuUts.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  227. 

GELTIF.    Guilty.     Sevyn  Sages,  856. 

GELUCE.    Jealous.    Pr,  Parv. 

GEMEAN.    Common ;  vulgar.     Yorksh, 

GEME.FEDERS.  The  feathers  which  cover  a 
hawk'l  tail.     Skinner. 

GEMEL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything.  Hence 
gemela,  a  pair  of  hinges.  This  word  occurs  in 
many  forms.  In  some  early  writers,  quoted  by 
Steevens,  it  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of 
ffimmai,  or  double  ring. 

Joynter  and  gumowM  he  Joggcj  In  sondyre. 

Jforfe  Arthure,  MS.  Ltncoln,  f.  84. 

\jEMETRY.     Geometry.     Const.  Mast.  p.  12; 

gemytrtt  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 
GKMJklAN.    A  gentleman.     Var.  dial. 


(3) 
(4) 


He  was  worthy  no  Itw, 
For  Texlng  with  hU  peitacset 
A  gtmmum  going  to  mvate. 

Doetamr  DimMiU  JUe^  n.  d. 

GEMMERY.    A  jewel-house.    Blount, 
GEMMINY.    A  vulgar  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Var,  dud. 
GEN.  (1)  Against,     Pegge. 
.  2 )  Began.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  2540. 
GENDE.     Neat;  pretty.     Chaucer. 
GENDER.    To  ring ;  to  resound ;  to  chatter  with 

the  teeth.     Craven, 
GENDRE.    To  engender. 

Than  wuUe  folke  of  thi  pertone  exprceee. 
Say  thou  art  ympotent  to  gtndrt  In  thl  degri. 

J#5.  Cantab,  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  12S. 

GENE.  (1)  Genoa.     Heame's  Langtoft. 

(2)  Given.    Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  266. 

(3)  To  force ;  to  compel ;  to  invite.     (A.-S.) 
GENEFE.     A  knife.     Howland*. 

G ENERAL.     The  people ;  the  public.     Shak, 
GENERALS.     The  archdeacon's  visiUtion.     A 

terra  used  at  Norwich. 
GENEREN.    Engender ;  create. 

Good  wylle  and  enemies  gener^w  good  dytcrecion. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  fl  ST. 

GENEROUS.     Of  noble  birth.    Shak. 

GENEST.    The  broom  plant    (Lat.) 

GENET.    The  wild  cat.     Arch.  xxix.  44. 

GENGE.  A  company  of  people ;  a  retinue ;  a 
family;  a  nation.  Jt  occurs  in  MS.  Cott 
Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  2 ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  pp. 
142,  305. 

Noghtanely  folke  and  genge  raae  ogaynca  Criste, 
bot  aUwa  the  kyngea.  MS,  CotL  Eton,  10,  f.  3. 

GENLESE.  The  cusps  or  featherings  in  the 
arch  of  a  doorway.     W.  Wyrc, 

GENNER.    January.     Weber. 

GENOWAIE.    A  Genoese.     Nares, 

GENT.  Neat ;  pretty ;  gallant ;  courteous ;  no- 
ble.    (A.  N) 

GENTERIE.  Courtesy ;  honour.  (^.-A'.)  Gen- 
/n'o^e,  Degrevant,  481  ;^en/me,  R.  Glouc.  p. 
66.     Gentry,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

GENTILE.  Gentle  ;  genteel ;  well-born  ;  gen- 
tleman .like.  GenfUlichef  beautifully,  finely, 
genteelly.     (A.-N) 

GENTILITY.     Gentilism.     Hooper. 

GENTIN.     Projecting ;  in  the  way.  Northumb. 

GENTLE.  A  gentleman.  Shak,  Common  in 
old  ballads.     See  Eglamour,  112,1000. 

GENTLEMAN.USHER.  Originally  a  state  oifi- 
cer,  attendant  upon  queens  and  other  persons 
of  high  rank.  Afterwards,  a  sort  of  upper- 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand  his  mistrcsi 
to  the  coach,  and  walk  before  her  bareheaded, 
though  in  later  times  she  leaned  upon  his  arm. 
Sec  Nares  in  v. 

GENTLERY-MEN.    The  gentry.     {A,-N.)       ^ 

GENTLES.     Maggots  or  grubs.    Var,diaL 

GENTLY.  Gently  with  a  rush,  i.  e.  he  not  too 
impetuoux.    North, 

GENTRY-CUFFIN.    A  gentleman.     Dekker. 

GENZIE.  An  engine  of  war.  See  Local  Hitt; 
Tab.  Book,  Trad.  L  247. 

GEOMESIE.  Mensuration.  *' G«H]Tnetrie  and 
geomesie,"  P.  Ploughman,  p.  IbO. 
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GEOME  TEIL    A  gauger.     Taylor. 
GEORDIE.     George.     North, 
GEORGE.NOBLE.     A  gold  coin,  temp.  Hen. 

YIII.  worth  about  6«.  Sd.    See  Jacob,  in  v. 
GEOSE.     A  hut  for  geese.     North. 
GEOTER.    A  carter  of  metals.     {A.^N.) 
GEP.    A  scuttle.     Craven, 
GEPON.  A  pourpoint  or  doublet.  SeeClariodes 

in  Sir  Tristrera,  p.  375. 
GER.     See  Gar^  Caret  and  Gear. 
GERAFLOUR.    The  gilliflower.     Baret. 
GERBE.     A  handful  of  hay.    Somerset. 
GERDOLES.     Girdles.     Weber. 
GERE.     Same  as  Gear,  q.  y. 
GE  REVE.     A  guardian,  or  gOTemor. 
GERPAWCON.     A  kind  of  large  falcon.  A  ger- 
/auk,  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  26 ;  gerrfaukun,  MS. 

Addit.  11579,  f.  98. 

A  gerfawcon  whyte  «•  mylk*. 
In  til  thyt  worlde  ys  non  iwylk. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  li.  38,  f.  150. 

GERGEIS.     Greeks.    Will.  Werw.  p.  80. 

GERINESSE.     Changreableness. 
I  wasadrad  so  of  hire  ^erin<'Mff, 
That  my  lyflfwas  but  a  dedly  gladnesse. 

Occleve,  MS.  Soc.  Aniiq.  134,  f.  250. 

GERISH.      Wild ;   unconstrained.      Gerysshe, 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  245. 
GER  KIN.    A  gerfawcon,  q.  v.     Markham. 
GERL.    A  young  person  of  either  sex.     {A.'S.) 

"  Knave  gerlys,"  Gov.  Myst.  p.  181. 
GER-LAUGHTERS.    Persons  who  laugh  extra. 

vagantly  and  noisily.     See  Melton's  Sixe-fold 

Politician,  1609,  sig.  M.  ii. 
GERMAINE.    A  seed,  or  bud.    Shak. 
GERMAN.    A  brother.     Spenser. 
GERN.  (1)  To  grin ;  to  snarL    North,    It  also 

means,  to  yawn. 

And  grynly  gymne  on  hym  and  Mere, 
And  hydowM  braydes  roAe  hym  to  fere. 

Hampole,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  79. 

(2)  To  open  ;  to  come  unsewn.     York$h, 
GERNADE.     Granada.     Chaucer. 
GERNE.    Promptly ;  earnestly. 

Than  thou  gyied  the  geme,  and  gafe  the  to  goo. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  S32. 

GERNETER.    The  pomegranate.    See  a  list  of 

plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3. 
GERNIER.    A  granary.     Palsgrave. 
GERNINO.    Yearning;    desire.    It  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Yespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  20. 
GERRE.     Quarrelling.    Nares. 
GERRED.     Bedawbed.    Exmoor. 
GERRICK.    The  sea-pike.     Comw, 
GERSE.  (1)  Grass.     North. 
(2)  Causes ;  makes.    {A.^S.) 

Wate  thou  nojte  wele  that  a  woIfe  chaies  a  grete 

floke  of  ichepe,  and  gem  thame  tparple.     Righte  lo 

and  the  wysdome  of  the  Orckes  pauei  other  nacyons. 

MS.  lAneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  14- 

GERSING.    Pasturage.    North. 
GERSOM.    Treasure ;  reward.    "  Gersom  and 
gold,"  Reliq.  Antiq.ii.  217. 

Thou  talle  hare  germtmt  f ulle  grett. 
That  gayne  salle  the  evere. 

Mnrt€  Arthure,  M8.  Lincoln,  f .  tf . 

6BRT.  (1)  Caused ;  made.    (A.-S.) 


Scho  laid  untflle  hym,  Sone,  quod  leho,  what  cs 
that  ?  AU  thi  foil  hafe  made  it,  quod  he,  so  It « I 
And  thanne  hegert  beryehym  wirchlpfully. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  U  17.  f.  1. 

(2)  Pushed ;  pierced.     Weber. 

(3)  Great.     Devon. 

GERTTE.    Girt;  girded.    lUtson,  * 
GERUND-GRIN  DER.    A  schoolmaster. 
GERY.      Changeable.      See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  24.     It  seems  to  mean  giddy  in 
Skelton,  i.  157.    See  Gerish. 
GESARNE.    The  garbage.    Gyseme,Val%gnvt, 
Tak  the  gnaarne  ot  a  hare,  and  stampe  it,  and 
temper  It  with,  water,  and  gyf  it  to  the  M-ke  mane 
or  womane  at  drynke.  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  305. 

GESERNE.  A  battle-axe.  {A.-N.) 
They  smote  of  wyth  ther  gesemee. 
Fete  and  honde,  schouldur  and  armet. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38,  f.  108. 

GESINE.    Childbed;  confinement.     Ingesene, 
Hardyng's  Chron.  f.  133. 

Bothe  on  a  ni5t  lifter  were  thai. 
And  bothe  at  ones  in  ge»^  lay. 
Cweor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  54. 

GESLINS.  Goslings.  Also,  the  early  blos- 
som of  the  willow,  which  some  have  believed 
fell  into  the  water  and  became  goslings. 
North. 
GESON.  Rare;  scarce.  See  Black's  Pen. 
Psalms,  p.  31,  where  the  Cambridge  MS.  reads, 
"  false  othes  ben  holden  in  sesone." 

In  werlie  they  weren  never  so  nyce, 
Ne  of  moo  good  liverea  geaon, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  S3. 
Let  not  thy  tonge  speke  thy  wylle, 
Lawghyng  and  speche  in  thy  mouthe  be  geeon, 

MS,  Ibid.  f.  84. 
Reeeyve  her  than  and  make  no  mor  ado. 
Thou  might  teke  farre  and  the  world  li  gemnu 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  5S. 
GESS.     Sort ;  kind.     Somerset, 
GESSARE.    One  who  guesses.    Pr,  Parv, 
GESSE.  (1)  To  guess.     Chaucer. 

(2)  Guests.     Park. 

(3)  To  aim  at  a  mark.    See  Palsgrave. 
GESSERAWNTE.    A  sort  of  jacket  without 

sleeves,  composed  of  small  oblong  plates  of 
iron  or  steel  overlapping  each  other,  and  some- 
times covered  with  velvet.     {A.-N.) 
And  a  fyue  geuernwnte  of  gentiile  maylet. 

Morte  Arthur;  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  84. 

GESSES.     Same  as  Jesses,  q.  ▼. 
GESSID.     Valued.     Baber. 
GEST.  (1)  A  deed,  history,  or  tale.    (^.-JV.) 
Romances  were  termed  gestes. 

Thyt  tame  tale  telly th  ceynt  Bede, 
Yn  hyt  geetjfs  that  men  rede. 

MS,  Harl.  1 701,  f.  17. 

(2)  A  guest.    Octovian,  75.    "  Glade  the  with 
thi  geste,"  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  133. 

(3)  A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a  progress  or 
journey.     Kersey. 

(4)  Gesture  of  the  body.    Spenser. 
GESTENED.    Lodged.    See  Gesta  Romanoramy 

p.  212 ;  Begrevant,  935. 

The  Trinity  lay  he  hi  that  lijt. 

And  gettened  hem  with  him  that  nyjt. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantah.  t  17. 
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RESTENING.  Lodg:ing;  feasting;  entertain- 
ment for  gwstt.  The  old  priory  great  haU, 
part  of  the  deanery  house  in  Worcester,  is 
called  the  Gesten-hall,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.  See 
Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  58 ;  Gesta  Rom.  p.  19 ; 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  243 ;  Arch.  xxiz.  342. 
Getionye^  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  100 ;  gist- 
nmge,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  277. 

The  emperour  wMglad  of  that  tydyng. 
And  made  Befyte  gode  gtstenjfnge 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  SB.  f.  115. 

GESTLE.    To  prance  a  horse  backwards  and 

forwards ;  to  stumble. 
GESTLING.    The  meeting  of  the  members  of 

the  Cinque  Ports  at  Romney,  co.  Kent. 
GESTOUR.    A  tale-teller ;  a  relater  of  gests  or 

romances.     Chaucer. 
GESYLY.    Fashionably.     (J.-N.) 

Suche  was  hit  appetyde  and  hertla  desire 
To  be  araide  fwy(y  of  a  straunge  attyre. 

MS.  Laud.  416,  f.  73. 

GET.  (1)  To  get  dead,  to  die.    To  get  Ufe  in  one, 

to  revive  him.    North. 
^2)  Fashion ;  custom ;  behaviour ;  contrivance. 

Chaucer. 

(3)  To  be  scolded,  or  beaten,     f^ar.  dial. 

(4)  Stock ;  breed  ;  income.     North. 

(5) That  which  is  begotten;  procreation.     See 
Towneley  Myst.  Gloss,  in  v. 

(6)  A  goat.     Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  275. 

(7)  To  swagger ;  to  brag.     Palsgrave. 

(8)  Booty ;  gain.     Gawagne. 
GET-AGATE.    To  make  a  beginning  of  a  work 

or  thing.    North. 
GETARNYS.    Guitars.    SlrQeges,  101.  "  Ru- 

bibis  and  getems,"  MS.  Fairfax  16. 
GETE.    A  jet.     See  Sir  Degrevant,  1461. 
Johne,  at  the  gett  or  germandtr  gente, 
As  jasper  the  Jewelle  of  gentille  perry. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  f.231. 

GETEE.    A  part  of  a  building  which  projects 

beyond  the  rest ;  a  jettie.    Pr.  Parv, 
GETHE.     Goeth.     Chaucer. 
6ET0N.    Gotten.    Also,    begotten.    Sir  Egla- 
mour,  170,13,292.     Getten,  got.   Line.    See 
Hawkins,  i.  237»  gitton,  got,  found. 
GETOUN.    A  banner,  ])roperly  two  yards  in 

length.     Arch.  xxii.  397. 
GET-PENNY.    An  old  term  for  a  play  that 

turned  out  profitable.    Jomon. 
GETTAR.    A  bragger.    Palsgrave. 
GETTERON.    Same  as  Getoun,  q.  v. 

Thau  bannors  was  displayed  fayre  In  the  wynde. 
That  a  man  his  malster  myght  the  better  fynde. 
With  getterons  and  pencelles  of  sundry  hew. 

MS.  Latud.  90B.  f.  SO. 

GETTING-AWAY.     Near ;  approaching  to.    A 

Suffolk  phrase. 
GETTOUR.    A  bragger,  or  boaster. 

Thysgentylmen,  thy*  gettoura. 
They  ben  but  Goddys  turmentours. 

MS.  Hurl.  1701,  f.  e. 

GETTS.     Earnings,    far.  dial. 

GEW-GAW.    A  Jew's  harp.    North. 

GEW-GOG.    A  gooseberry.     Suffolk. 

GE^^TT.    Giveth.    NominaleMS. 


Alas,  alas,  and  alas  why 
Hath  fortune  done  so  crewely  f 
Fro  me  to  takeavey  theaeyta 
Of  that  that  gewU  my  hert  lyte. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  «,  £  11& 

GEY.    Joy.    Frere  and  the  Boy,  x. 

GEYLERE.    A  gaoler. 

He  gave  hym  the  keyes  there. 
And  made  hym  hya  gtjflert. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  IL  Ji,  H  It* 

GEYN.    Denial ;  refusal. 

Their  is  no  geyn  ne  excusackm. 

Til  the  trouthe  be  ryped  to  the  roote. 

MS.  JahmoU  8»,  f.  IM 

GEYNEBYYNE.    To  ransom.    Pr.  Parv. 

GE YNECOWPYNE.    To  hinder ;  to  withsUnd. 

Pr.  Parv.  p.  189.    See  also  Gaincope. 
GEYRE.  A  kind  of  eagle,  mentioned  in  Florio^ 

ed.  1611,  p.  609. 
GEYST.      A  guest.     "  Take,  my  gegtt,  seid 

Adam  than,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 
GEYT.    Goats.    Stete  Papers,  iii.  3. 
GEYZENED.    Parched  with  thirst.     North. 
GHEET.  (1)  Jet.    Walter  Mapes,  p.  351. 
(2)  Goats.    Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  44. 
GHELLS.    The  game  of  trip.     Grose. 
GHENGE.    The  depth  of  a  furrow.    /.  H'tghi. 
GHERN.    A  garden.    Berks. 
GHESSE.    To  guess.    Spenser. 
GHETKIN.    A  cucumber.    Coles. 
GHEUS.    Beggars,  a  term  of  reproach  for  the 

Flemish  Protestants.    Philips. 
GIIIZZERN.     The   gizzard.    Une.    We  have 

ggssame  in  an  early  MS.  collection  of  medical 

receipts  at  Lincoln,  apparently  in  the  same 

sense. 
GHOST.    A  dead  body.    Also,  to  haunt  as  a 

ghost.     Shak. 
GHOWER.    To  jar,  or  brawL    Bsmoor. 
GHYBE.     To  gibe,  or  scold.    North, 
GIAMBEUX.   BooU.   Speftser. 
GIB.  (1)  A  young  gosling.    Line. 

(2)  A  horse  that  shrinks  from  the  collar,  and  will 
not  draw.  North.  «*  Gybbe  horse,  mtndieusy* 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  192. 

(3)  A  hooked  stick.    North. 

(4)  A  piece  of  wood  used  in  supporting  the  roof 
of  a  coal-mine. 

(5)  A  contraction  of  Gilbert,  and  formerly  a 
common  name  for  a  cat.  SeeGih-cat.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman. 
"  Playeth  the  gib,"  Schole  House  of  Women, 
p.  73,  i.  e.  the  wanton. 

(6)  A  bump,  or  swelling.    (A.»N.) 
GIB-A-LAMB.    A  young  lambkin  just  dropped 

from  its  dam.    Devon. 
GIBBER.    To  chatter.    Hamlet,  L  1.    Hence 

gibber-gabber,  idle  talking,  Tusscr^  p.  246. 

Gibrish,  Florio,  pp.  60,  76. 
GIBBET.  (1)  A  violent  fall.  SuffoVt.  To  gibbet 

a  toad,  to  place  it  on  a  lath  or  piece  of  wooden 

hoop,  and  by  striking  one  end  precipitate  it 

suiBciently  to  cause  deitlu 
(2^  Same  as  Beetle,  q.  ▼. 
(3)  To  hang,  usually  on  a  gallows,  but  also  on  or 

upon  anything. 
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GTBBLE -GABBLE.      Idle,    nonsensical    talk. 

Suffolk.   **  Any  rude  gibble-gabble/'  Cotgrave, 

in  ▼.  BarragoUin, 
G 1 B  BOL.    The  sprout  of  an  onion  of  the  second 

year.    Wett.    IVom  chiboL 
GIBBON.    A  hooked  stick.    North, 
GIBBY.HEELS.    Kibed  heels.   Somenet, 
GIBBY-LAMB.   A  castrated  lamb.    West. 
GIBBY-LEGS.    Legs  that  are  thinner  on  the 

calf  side  than  the  other.    Detfcn. 
GIBBY-STICK.   Same  as  Gibbtm,  q.  ▼. 
GIB-CAT.  A  male-cat,  now  genendly  applied  to 

one  that  has  been  castrated.    "  As  melancholy 

as  a  gibb'd  catt,"  Howell's  English  Proyerbs, 

p.  10.    ''A  gibb,  or  old  male  cat/'  Howell's 

Lex.  Tet.  1660. 
GIBE.   To  mock,  or  jest.    "  A  merry  jester  or 

giber,"  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  72, 
GIB-FISH.    Themilter  of  the  salmon.  North. 
GIBIER.    Game.   Rutland  Papers,  p.  27. 
GIBLETS.    Rags ;  tatters.     Kent. 
GIBRALTAR.ROCK.    Veined  sweetmeat,  sold 

in  lumps  resembling  a  rock. 
GIBRIDGE.    Gibberish.     Cofgrme. 
GIB-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff.    North. 
GID.  (1)  A  guide,  or  leader. 

I  will  hold  me  byhind  and  thi  men  led. 
Rid  with  the  rerward  and  be  th&egid, 

As/oMtf,  MS.  Latud.  388,  f.  386. 
(2)  Gave.    Somerset. 
GIDDED.    Hunted.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  418,  ap. 

Nares.    It  seems  to  mean  guided,  directed,  in 

Plnmpton  Corr.  p.  129. 
GIDDY.  (1)  Furious ;  very  angry.    North.    To 

go  giddy,  to  go  in  a  passion. 
(2)  A  term  applied  to  sheep  that  have  hydatides 

on  the  brain.    Line. 
GIDDYGANDER.  The  orchil.    Dorset. 
GIDERNE.    A  standard,  or  banner.  (A.-N.) 
GIDINGS.    Manners.    Palsgrave. 
GIE.  (1)  To  give.    North  and  West. 
(2)  To  guide,  direct,  or  rule.    (A.-S.) 
Ne  venjaunoe  ther  bo  place  ocupyeth. 
Where  innocence  a  aoule  ungilty  gruth. 

I^fdgattt  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.7* 

Schdde  ui  Aro  Khamrtdede  and  aynf ulle  weikes. 

And  gyffe  ui  grace  to  gye  and  governe  ut  here. 

MtfTtt  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  53. 

GIBR-EAGLE.    A  kind  of  eagle  mentioned  in 

Levit.  zi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17. 
GIEST.    A  joist.    Hollyband,  1593. 
GIF.    If.    North. 

I  wtl  go  aboute  thi  nede, 
For  to  Iclkegif  I  may  »pede. 

M&  Cantab.  Ft.  ▼.  48,  f .  M. 
Dame»  he  Myde,  late  that  be, 
That  dayefchalte  thou  never  lee, 
Cuff'  I  may  rede  ryghte. 

MS.  Unmln  A.  1. 17,  f-  US. 
GIFEROUS.    Covetous;  scraping.     Cumb. 
GIFF-GAFF.    Conversation.    Also,  mutual  ac- 
commodation.   North. 
GIFFIN.    A  trifle.     Somerset. 
OIFFLE.    To  be  restless.    Suffoli. 
GIFT.  (1)  To  give  a  gift,  i.  e.  to  make  a  reso- 
lution.    This  phrase  occurs  in  Perceval,  85, 
163 ;  MS.  CaiiUb.  Ff.  L  6,  f.  3. 


(2)  A  bribe.    MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

GIFTS.  White  specks  on  the  finger-nails,  por- 
tending gifts.     Far.  dial 

GIFTY.DAY.  A  boon-day ;  a  day's  work  given 
by  neighbour  to  neighbour.    Leie. 

GIG.  ( 1)  A  machine  used  in  raising  cloth,  to 
prepare  it  for  dressing.    North. 

(2)  A  long,  slender,  light  pleasure-boat  used  on 
the  river  Tyne. 

(3)  A  silly  flighty  person.  East.  "  Fare  noght 
as  tigygge,"  The  Goode  Wif. 

(4)  An  old  machine  for  winnowing  corn.  Bat- 
chelor's  Orth.  AnaL  p.  133. 

(5)  To  hasten  along.    Devon. 

(6)  A  top.  See  Florio,  pp.  124,  324,  351.  379 ; 
Nomenclator,  p.  297.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  small  toy  made  with  geese-feathers, 
used  by  fowlers  for  decoying  birds. 

(7)  A  cock.  Nominale  MS.  This  may  possibly 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Chester  Plays, 
i.  123,  although  the  alliteration  seems  to  re- 
quire pyggesfoote. 

(8)  A  fiddle.    Junius. 

(9)  To  talk,  or  chatter.     Coles. 

(10)  A  hole  made  in  the  earth  to  dry  flax  in. 
Lane. 

GIGGA-J06GIE.    To  shake,   or   rattle.    See 

Florio,  pp.  75,  144,  198,  439. 
GIGGING.     Sounding.     Skinner. 
GIGGISH.     Trifling;   silly;   fliglity;    wanton. 

Giggisse,  Skelton,  i.  410.    East. 
GIGGLE.    A  flighty  person.    Salop.    Cotgrave 

has  this  word,  in  v.  Gadrouillette. 
GIGLET.  A  giddy  romping  girl.  West.  This 
term,  in  early  writers,  generally  implies  wan- 
tonness or  fickleness.  It  occurs  under  various 
forms,  as  gybelot  in  Pr.  Parv.  pp.  193,  194, 
which  the  editor  wrongly  considers  an  error. 
See, however, the  examples  here  given.  Gyblot 
is  also  found  in  the  Bowes  MS.  of  Robert  de 
Brunne,  p.  56.  See  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p. 
154  ;  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  124 ;  Middleton,  ii.  115 ; 
Reliq.  Antiq.  il  40 ;  Euphues  Golden  Legade, 
p.  88 ;  Stanihurst,  p.  26 ;  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig. 
Dd.  vi.  Giggety  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Beau.  Th« 
proverb  quoted  from  MS.  Douce  52  occurs  in 
the  Schole  House  of  Women,  p.  75. 
Ne  ]it  to  no  cokefyghtyng,  kchetyng, 
Ai  il  wer  a  atruropet  other  a  gygbote. 

MS.  Ashmolt  61,  f.  7. 
A  meese  ya  y-noghe  for  the. 
The  touthtr  gifbht  late  hyt  be. 

MS.  Hur/.  1701,  f.29. 
Thefmaller  pctun,  the  more  to  pott. 
The  fayrer  woman  the  more  g^tott. 

MS.  Douce  Si. 

GIG-MILLS.  Mills  used  for  the  perching  and 
burling  of  cloth.    Blount. 

GIGSY.    A  wanton  wench ;  a  whore. 

GIKE.    To  creak.     North. 

GILCUP.    The  buttercup.     Dorset. 

GILDED.    Tipsy.    An  old  cant  term. 

GILDENE.     Gilt.     Maundevile,  p.  81. 

GILDER.  A  snare.  "  The  gilder  of  dispara- 
done,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  21.  It  aUo 
occurs  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespaa.  D.  vii.  Ps.  10. 
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Still  used  in  the  North  for  a  snare  for  catch- 
ing birds. 

GTLDS.    Village  greens  or  commons.     North. 

GILE.  See  Chester  Plays,  i.  51.  Perhaps  syno- 
nymous with  gaye^  the  reading  of  MS.  Bodl. 
175.     Gaole,  MS.  Harl. 

GILEYSPEKE.    A  trap,  or  device.     Heame. 

GILIR.  A  deceiver.  See  Urry,  p.  550,  where 
the  Camb.  MS.  reads  gilour,  q.  v. 

GILL.  (1)  A  rivulet;  a  ravine,  narrow  valley, 
or  dell ;  a  ditch,  rar.  dial.  According  to 
Kennett, "  a  breach  or  hollow  descent  in  a  Mil." 

52)  A  pair  of  timber-wheels.     Noff. 
3)  A  wanton  wench.     Kennett,    It  was  for- 
merly a  generic  name  far  a  woman. 

(4)  The  jaw-bone.     Somertet, 

(5)  A  coarse  apron.     Prompt.  Pan, 

(6)  A  little  pot.     Prompt.  Parv. 
GILLABER.    To  chatter  nonsense.     North. 
GILL-ALE.    The  herb  ale-hoof.     Devon, 
GILL-BURNT-TAIL.   An  ancient  jocular  name 

for  the  iffnisfatuua. 
GILL-CREEP-BY-THE-GROUND.  Ground  ivy. 

Somerset. 
GILLER.     Several  horse  hairs  twisted  together 

to  form  a  fishing-line.     Chesh. 
GILLERY.     Deficit ;  trickery..    North. 

Alto  here  es  forbodene  gillery  of  weghte.  or  of 
tale,  or  of  mett,  or  of  mesure,  or  thorow  okyre  or 
violence,  or  drede.  MS.  lAneuIn  A.  i.  17i  f'  196. 

And  jyf  he  lerne  gyleiye. 
Fall  wurde  and  feyot  treulyng  with  ye. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  33. 

GILLET.  An  instrument  used  in  thatching. 
See  Tusser,  p.  147. 

GILLETING.  Wedging  the  interstices  of  ash- 
lar work  with  smaU  flint. 

GILL-FLIRT.    A  flighty  girl.     Kent. 

GILL-HOOTER,     An  owl.     Cheth. 

GILLIVER,     A  wanton  wench.     North. 

GILLOFERS.  Carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet- 
vfilliams.  Whence  the  modem  term  GilU- 
fiofwer. 

GILLORE.     Plenty.     Robin  Hood,  ii.  144. 

GILLOT.     Same  as  GigUt,  q.  v. 

GILLYVINE-PEN.    A  black-leaded  pencil. 

GILOFRE.     Cloves.     Rom.  Rose,  1368. 

GILOUR.     A  deceiver.     (^.-S.) 

For  where  ground ist  thou  inOoddis  lawe  to  dote 
men  in  stones,  bof  if  it  were  wode  men,  or  gUouret 
of  the  pu  |>le.  MS.  Digbv  4 1 .  f.  6. 

GILRY.     Deceit.     Ywaine  and  Gawain,  1604. 
Mony  a  shrew  ther  is 

On  ny5t  and  ais  on  day. 
And  proves  oft  with  thaite  giir^ 
How  thai  myjt  men  betray. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v,  48,  f.  81. 
Hyt  yt  a  tokene  of  felunnye 
To  veyte  hym  with  swych  gvlrye. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  44. 

GILSE.    A  kind  of  salmon.     North. 
GILT.  (1)  A  spayed  sow.     Var.  dial.     Some- 
times, a  young  pig  or  sow. 

Tak  unto  the  mane  the  galle  of  the  galte,  and  to 
the  wowane  the  galle  of  the  gilt. 

MS.  Une.  Med.  f.  312. 

(8)  Gold,  or  money.    Middleton,  ii.  197. 


(3)  To  commit  a  faiiit.  Paltgrme. 
GILTELESS.  Guiltless.  Chaucer. 
GILTIFE.    Guilty.  "  Yf  otherwise  I  be  ^iBJAv 

Gower,  ed.  1554,  sig.  L.  iL 

Now  axeth  further  of  my  lyf. 
For  hereof  am  I  not  g*U^/. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Anttq.  Ul,  f.  BL 

GILT-POLL.    The  fish  gUt-head.     »>*/. 

GILVER.    To  ache; to  throb.    East. 

•GIM.     Neat ;  spruce ;  smart.     Var.  diaL 

GIMAL.    A  vault,  or  vaulting. 

GIMBER.  To  gossip;  to  gad  about.  North. 
Generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

GIMBLE.    To  grin,  or  smile.    East. 

GIMBO.     A  bastard's  bastard.     Chesh. 

GIMBOL.  A  device  ;  a  gimcrack.  See  Stani* 
hurst,  p.  16  ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  93. 

GIMELL.    A  double  tree.     North, 

GIMLET-EYE.     A  squint-eve.     Far.  dial 

GIMLICK.     A  gimlet.     North. 

GIMLIN.  (1)  A  large,  shallow  tub,  in  which 
bacon  is  salted.     North. 

(2)  A  smiling  or  grinaing  face.     East. 

GIMMACE.  A  hinge.  Somerset.  When  a  cri- 
minal was  hung  in  chains,  he  was  said  to  be 
hung  in  gimmaces.  The  term  gimmes  seems 
to  mean  hinges  or  hooks  in  Davies's  Ancient 
Rites,  ed.  1672,  pp.  51,  56. 

GIMMAL.  A  sort  of  double  ring  curiously  con- 
structed.  It  is  spelt  gimmew  in  Hollyhand'a 
Dictionarie,  1593.  A  couple  of  anything  was 
called  a  gimmal.  "  The  gimmews  or  joynts 
of  a  spurr,"  Howell,  1660. 

GIMMER.  (1)  A  female  sheep  from  the  first  to 
the  second  shearing ;  one  that  has  not  been 
shorn.  North.  Also,  a  two  years  old  sheep. 
" Bidua,  a  gymbyre,"  Nominale  MS.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033,  has  gimmer-hog^   an  ewe 

.  of  one  year ;  gimmer-tree,  a  tree  that  grows 
double  from  the  root. 

2)  A  gimcrack.     See  Nares,  in  v. 

3)  A  hinge.     North  and  East. 

(4)  An  old  drab.     Newcastle. 
GIMP.    Neat ;  handsome.     North. 
GIMPLE.    A  wimple.     Strutt.  ii.  44. 
GIMSON.    A  gimcrack.     Gimsoner,  one  who 

makes  clever  gimcracks.    East. 
GIN.  (1)  Gave ;  to  give.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  Engine;  contrivance.  (A.^N.)  Still  used 
for  a  trap  or  snare,  in  which  sense  it  ia  com- 
mon in  old  writers. 

The  may  wist  by  a  gyne 

That  the  knyght  was  comene  ine. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  L  17.  f.  131. 

(3)  To  begin.     See  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

(4)  A  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  has 
arms  projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which 
a  horse  is  fastened.     Salop.  Antiq.  p.  442. 

(5)  If.     North.     See  Brockctt,  p.  133. 
GINDE.     To  reduce  to  pieces.    This  occurs  in 

MS.  Egerton  614,  Ps.  28. 
GING.   (1)  Excrementura.     North. 
(2)  Company ;  people.     (A.-S.)     See  RvngAii. 

saunder,  922,  1509 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 

4978.    This  form  is  used  by  Drayton,  Greene. 

and  other  contemporary  authors,  but  erroae- 
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OQsly  loppoBed  hy  Nam  to  b^  "  a  mere  cor- 
mption  of  gang.**  See  Downfall  of  R.  of 
llanttngdon,  p.  44 ;  Son^  and  Carols,  x. 

G 1 N G  AWTRE.  A  dUh  in  ancient  cookery,  made 
chiefly  of  cod  and  haddock.  It  it  ipelt  gyn- 
gmcdry  in  MS.  Sloane  1201,  f.  48.  See  also 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  47 ;  Warner,  p.  70. 

GINGED.     Bewitched.    Exmo&r, 

GINGEFERE.  Ginger.  "  GingiTer  and  galin- 
ga]e/'  Rembrun  Gy  Sone,  p.  421. 

GINGER.  (1)  A  pale  red  colour.  Florio  men- 
tions a  colour  called  gingirKne,  p.  209. 

(2)  Brittle ;  tender ;  delicate.     South, 

GINGERBREAD-DOTS.  Gingerbread  nuts  of 
a  dumpy  form,  not  flat.    £a»t, 

GINGER-GRATE.    Grated  ginger,    Paltgrave. 

GINGER-HACKLED.  Red-haired.  Var.diaL 
Grose  and  Carr  have  ginger-pated, ' 

GINGERLY.  Carefully ;  with  caution ;  quietly ; 
adroitly.  Var,  dial.  So  in  GotgraTe,  '*  jilier 
a  poM  m«n«,  to  goe  nicely,  tread  gmgerlg, 
mince  it  like  a  maid.'* 

GINGIBER.     Ginger.     Chaucer. 

GINGLE-GANGLE.  A  spangle;  any  kind  of 
showy  ornament  of  dress. 

GINGREAT.     To  chirp.     SUnner. 

GINNB.    To  begin.     Chaucer. 

GINNEL.    A  narrow  entrance.    North, 

GINNERS.    The  gills  of  a  fish.    North. 

GINNET.    A  genet    Florio,  p.  19. 

GI N N  iCK.    Neat ;  complete ;  perfect.    Etter. 

GINNY-CARRIAGE.  A  small  strong  carriage 
for  conveying  materials  on  a  raU-road.  6Vimy- 
raii»,  the  rails  on  which  it  is  drawn. 

GINOUR.  An  engineer ;  a  craftsman.  Flor.  and 
Blanch.  335 ;  R.  Coer  de  Lion,  2914. 

GIN-RING.  The  circle  round  which  a  gin- 
horse  moves.    See  Gin  (A), 

GINT.    A  joint.    Esmoor, 

GIN-TUBS.  Vessels  for  receiving  the  produce 
of  mines.    North. 

GIOURE.     A  guide;  a  ruler.    {A..$.) 

GIF.    To  retch.     Yorkth, 

GIPCIERE.    A  pouch,  or  purse.    (J.'N.) 

GIPE.  (1)  A  glutton ;  to  gulp.    North. 

(2)  An  upper  frock ;  a  cassock.    {A.-N.) 

GIP-GILL.  A  name  for  a  horse.  Sometimes, 
a  term  of  contempt. 

GIPON.  A  doublet.  Chaucer.  It  is  spelt  gypeU 
in  Lybeaus  Disconus,  224,  1176. 

GIPS.     A  kind  of  mortar.     Minaheu. 

GIPSEN.    A  gipsy.    Renter. 

GIPSEY.    A  wooden  peg.    Northumb. 

GIPSBYS.  Sudden  eruptions  of  water  that 
break  out  in  the  downs  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  after  great  rains,  and  jet  up  to  a 
great  height.  They  are  mentioned  by  William 
of  Newbery  under  the  name  of  vip9e.  See 
W.  Neubrig.  de  rebus  Anglicis,  ed.  1610,  p.  97. 

GIPSY-ONIONS.    Wild  garlick.     South. 

GIPSY-ROSE.    The  corn-rose.     Var.  dial 

GIPTLAN.    A  gipsy.     Whetstone. 

GIRD.  (1)  To  strike ;  to  pieree  through  with  a 
weapon;  to  push.  See  Sevyn  Sages,  1299. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  to  lash  with  wit,  to  re- 


proach. Also,  a  sarcasm,  as  in  Lilly,  ed.  1632, 
Sig.  Cc  vi. 

Fir  Geryne  and  tir  Oriawold*,  and  othir  gret  lord 
Garte  Galuth,  a  gud  gome,  girdt  of  thalre  hedyt 

Martt  Arthum,  M8.  Lifeoin,  f.M. 

Bc>lyfe  thane  gcrte  Alexander  tend  after  Pet  oven  j 

for  to  come  untUle  hyni,  and  gerte  the  lotbe  be 

terched,  and  funde  tha!  he  waa  worthy  the  dede; 

and  thane  he  gert  ffrdeof  hUhcyed. 

MS.  LimeolH  A.  1 17,  f.  lA. 

(2)  A  hoop.     North. 

(3)  A  girdle.    Kyng  Alisannder,  2272. 

(4)  A  fit ;  a  spasm.     Craten. 

(5)  To  spring,  or  bound.  See  Nares,  in  v.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Gosson's 
Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

(6)  To  crack ;  crepito.     Ztnc. 

GIRD  BREW.  A  very  coarse  kind  of  flummery, 
eaten  almost  exclusively  by  farm-labourers, 
mentioned  by  Markham. 

GIRDER.  (1)  A  jester,  or  satirist.    Naret. 

(2)  A  blow.    Salop.    From  Gird,  q.  v. 

GIRDING.    A  beam  ?  a  girder.     North. 

GIRDLE,  (n  A  great  deal.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  round  iron  plate  for  baking.  North, 
Hence  gtrdlC'Cakes. 

(3)  To  growl  at.    Somerset. 

GIRDLER.  A  maker  of  girdles.  Ileywood's 
Royall  King,  1637,  sig.  F.  i. 

GIRDLE-STEDE.  The  waist ;  the  place  of  the 
girdle.  "  Gyrdell  stede,  faulx  du  corps" 
Palsgrave.  *'  Girdylle  stede,  cinctus**  MS. 
Arundel  249,  f.  88. 

GIRDLE-WHEEL.  A  spinning-wheel  small 
enough  to  be  used  hanging  at  the  waist. 

GIRDSTINGS.  Poles  or  Uths  used  for  making 
hoops.    Book  of  Rates,  1611. 

GIRE.  To  revolve.  Florio,  p.  211.  Also  a 
circle.  It  is  a  very  common  archaism.  *' Wind- 
ing gyres,"  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  249. 

GIRK.    A  rod.    Also,  to  chastise,  or  beat. 

GIRL.  (1)  An  unmarried  woman  of  any  age» 
Herrfordsh. 

(2)  A  roebuck  in  its  second  year.  Return  from 
Parnassus,  p.  238. 

GIRN.  (1)  To  grin ;  to  Uugh.     North. 

(2)  To  yearn  for.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 

GIR-NE-GREAT.    A  great  grinner.     Yorksh. 

GIRNIGAW.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth.   North, 

GIRRED.    Draggle-tailed.    Exmoor. 

GIRSE.    Grass.     Still  in  use. 

Bot  alle  that  dranke  theroffe  it  keste  thame  !n- 
tille  a  flux,  and  slewe  a  grete  hepe  of  thame,  for  that 
water  waa  wonder  scharpe,  and  ala  bittlre  ala  any 
neklUe  jyr«e.  MS.  Umcoin  A.  L  1?,  f.27« 

GIRSLY.    Full  of  gristles.     Craven. 

GIRT.  (1)  Pierced  through.     From  6'trif,  q.  v. 

(2)  Very  intimate.     Craven.  . 

GIRTH-WEBBIN.    The  stuff  of  which  saddle-  I 
girths  are  made.     North,  ^ 

GIRTS.    Oatmeal.     Var.  dial. 

GIRTY-MILK.     Milk  porridge.     East. 

GIS.  An  oath ;  a  supposed  corruption  of  the 
name  of  our  Saviour. 

GISARME.  A  bill,orbattIe-ax.  See  Geseme, 
It  had  a  spike  rising  at  the  back  of  it.   Some* 
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times  called  gisaring.  Sec  Morlc  d'Arthur, 
i.  221 ;  Ellis,  ii.  76  ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  123 ; 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  226. 

M ases  of  yron  and  gaddes  of  atele. 
And  gyMnrnift  for  to  amyte  wele, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  iL  98.  f.  213. 

GISE.  Guise ;  fashion.  Chaucer,  Also  a  verb, 
to  dress,  to  prepare  ;  and,  sometimes,  to  re- 
pose or  recline. 

When  they  harde  of  these  tythandya. 
They  gw*ed  them  fiille  gay. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.75« 
Whan  ihcycome  at  the  kote^«y"r» 
To  dele  hyt  among  his  outher  thyng. 

Jf5.  HciW.  1701,  f.2S. 

GISN.    To  gasp  for  breath.     North, 
GISPEN.     A  pot  or  cup  made  of   leather. 
"  Gyspen  potte,  pot  de  euir"  Palsgrave.    Get- 
pin',  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  374.     In  use  at  Win- 
chester School,  according  to  Kennett,  MS. 
Lansd.  1033. 
G I SS.  ( 1 )  The  name  of  a  pig.     North. 
\2)  f  he  girth  of  a  saddle.     Devon, 
GISTE.     A  guest.     See  Gett,     (J.-S.) 
The  lighte  of  grace  that  gastely  giH«  e* 
Of  the  that  e«  sonne  of  ryghtwisnes. 

MS   Uncoln  A.  i.  I7,f.  180 
Tak  ye  no  trewes,  thoughe  ye  myght. 
For  gist,  ne  garison,  as  Owynylon  hight. 

Roland,  MS.  Lnnad,  388,  f.  887< 

G I  STING.    The  agistment  of  cattle. 
GIT.    The  gist,  or  substance.     Devon, 
GfTE.  (1)  A  gown.     Chaucer, 

(2)  Splendour ;  brightness.     Peele,  ii.  40. 
GITH.    Corn-cockle.     See  Topsell,  p.  423. 
GITT.    Offspring.     Craven, 

•/ GITTERN.  A  cittern.  Stanihurst,  p.  16.  Spelt 
gittron  in  Leighton's  Teares  or  Lamentations, 
4  to.  Lond.  1613. 

GITTON.    A  smaU  standard.     (^.-M) 

GIUST.     A  tournament-     Spenser, 

GIVE.  (I)  To  give  the  time  of  day,  to  wish  a 
good  day  to,  to  show  respect  or  civility.  To 
give  in  flesh,  to  have  the  skin  galled.  To  give 
over,  to  leave  off ;  to  yield ;  to  forsake ;  to  de- 
lay. To  give  again,  to  thaw;  to  relax  by 
damp  or  fermentation ;  also,  to  decrease  in 
vdue.  To  give  one  a  good  word,  to  recom- 
mend. 7'o  give  the  bag,  to  dismiss ;  in  old 
writeis,  to  cheat.  To  give  grant,  to  allow 
authoritatively.  To  give  back,  to  give  way. 
76  give  keep,  to  take  care.  To  give  faith,  to 
believe  a  thing.  To  give  out,  to  give  way,  to 
fail.  To  give  the  dor,  or  gleek,  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.  To  give  bands,  to  applaud.  To  give  the 
bucklers,  to  yield.  To  give  one  his  own,  to  tell 
him  his  faults.  To  give  the  white  foot,  to  coax. 

(8)  To  yield ;  to  abuse,  or  scold ;  to  beat,  or 
chastise.     Var,  dial, 

(3)  To  take,  or  assume.     An  heraldic  term. 
GIVELED.     Gathered  or   collected    together. 

U.-N,  Gavele.)  '*  With  fish  giveled  ds  a 
Btac."  Havelok,  S14,  left  unexplained  by  the 
editor.  To  gavel  corn  is  to  collect  it  into 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  1)eing  loaded.  There 
lauy  be  some  connexion  between  the  terms. 


GIVEN.    Disposed ;  inclined.     Var,  dioL 
GIWES.    The  Jews.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  72.   Gyw, 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  100. 
GIX.    The  kex  of  hemlock.    WUts. 
GIXY.    A  wanton  wench.    See  Cotgimve,  in  v. 

Gadrouillette,  Sqffrette, 
GIZ-DANCE.    A  dance  of  mnmmers. 
GIZEN.  (1)  To  open  ;  to  leak.     North. 
(2)  To  gaze  intently.    Line. 
GIZLE.    To  walk  mincingly.     North. 
GIZZARD.    To  stick  in  the  gizzard,  i.  e.  to  betr 

in  mind.     Var.  dial 
GIZZEN.    A  sneer.     North. 
GLABER.     Smooth ;  slippery.     Devtm. 
GLACE.    To  look  scornfully.    Unt, 
GLAD.  (1)  Smooth  ;  easy.   Kennett  says/*  thrs 

goes  smoothly,  or  slips  easily,  spoken  of  m 

door  or  bolt."     North.     Perhaps  from  the  o.d 

word  glad,  glided,  Towneley  Myrt.  p.  282. 

**  Glat  and  slyper,"  Reynard  the  Foxe,  p.  144. 
(2)  Pleasant ;  agreeable.     Chaucer, 
GLADDEN.  (1)  To  thaw.     Yorksh. 

(2)  A  void  place,  free  from  incumbrances.  North 
GLADDIE.    The  yellow-hammer.    Devon. 
GLADDING.     Pleasant ;  cheerful.     Gower. 
GLADDON.    The  herb  catVtail.     Noff, 
GLADE.  (1)  To  make  glad.    (A.^S,)    Also,  to 

rejoice,  to  be  glad.     Chaucer, 
J(2)  An  open  track  in  a  wood,  particularly  made 
for  placing  nets  for  woodcocks. 

(3)  Glided.     Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  347. 

(4)  Shining  ;  bright.     Gov.  Myst.  p.  168. 

(5)  Cheer.    Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  49. 
GLADER.    One  who  raaketh  glad.     Chaucer. 
GLADINE.    The  herb  spurgewort.    It  it  men- 
tioned in  MS.  Med.  Line.  ff.  286,  290. 

GLADISH.  To  bark,  as  hounds  do.  Du  Bartas, 
p.  365.     From  A.-N.  glatir, 

GLADLOKER.     More  gladly.     Gawayne, 

GLADLY.     Nicely ;  readily.     Palsgrave. 

GLADSCHYPE.     Joy ;  gladness.     (^..,S.) 
Tho  wyrt  he  welle  the  kynges  hertc. 
That  he  the  deth  nc  schidde  asterte. 
And  tuch  a  sorwe  hath  to  hym  Mlie, 
That  gtadschppe  he  hath  ai  forsake. 

Oowsr,  MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  M. 

GLADSUM.    Pleasant.    Sir  Cleges,  30. 

GLAFE.  (I)  Smooth  ;  poUte.     North. 

(2)  Lonesome.     WestmoreL 

GLAFFER.    To  flatter.    North. 

GLAIK.  Inattentive;  foolish.  North.  Brockctt 
has  glakg,  giddy. 

GLAIRE.    A  miry  puddle.     Cumb. 

GLAIVE.  A  weapon  composed  of  a  long  cut- 
ting K'lade  at  the  end  of  a  lance.  See  Murte 
d'Arthur,  i.  81 ;  .Christmas  Carols,  p.  38. 
"  The  growndene  glayfe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure, 
f.  92.  Spelt  gleave  in  Hollyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593,  in  V.  Dard;  and  gleives,  Holinshed« 
Hist.  England,  i.  199. 

GLAM.  (1)  To  grasp ;  to  snatch.    North. 

(2)  A  wound,  or  sore.    Devon. 

(3)  Noise ;  cry ;  clamour.     Gawayne, 
GLAMOUR.    A  spell,  or  charm.     North. 
GLAMS.    The  hMids.     Northumb, 
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G  LAN  D.    The  bank  of  a  riyer.     Comw. 
GLAPYN.     To  be  glad.     "And  glapyns  in 

herte,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  t  94. 
GLARE.  \X)  To  glaze  earthenware.     Weit. 
(2)  To  stare  earnestly.     North. 
GLARE-WORM.     A  glow-worm.     /.   Wight, 

It  occurs  in  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  542. 
GLASE.     To  miJLe  bright ;  to  polish ;  to  scour 
harness.     Palsgrave,    Minsheu  has  gkue,  to 
▼amish.     See  also  Pr.  Parv.  p.  197. 
GLASEDD.     Glided ;  glanced  wrongly. 
But  hya  iwerde  glasedd  lowe. 
And  stroke  upon  th«  udull  bowc 

M8,  Cantab.  Ft.  li.  98. 1. 179. 

GLASIERS.  Eyes.  An  old  cant  termi  men- 
tioned  in  Harman,  ed.  1567. 

GLASINGE.    Glass-work.     Chaucer. 

CLASSEN.    Made  of  glass.     Wett. 

GLASS-PLATES.  Pieces  of  glass  ready  to  be 
made  into  looking-glasses.  See  Book  of  Rates, 
1675,  p.  296. 

GLASS-WORM.    A  glow-worm.    Mmtfet. 

GLAT.     A  gap  in  a  hedge.     Wett. 

GLATERYE.    Flattery? 

Thegstis  ot  glaterjf  itaiiden  up  wyde. 
Hem  Minythe  that  al  y«  ryght  and  no  wrong. 

US.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  136. 

GLATH.    Public.    Heanu. 

GLATHB.  To  rejoice ;  to  welcome.  Cot.  Myst 
p.  171.    See  Glade. 

GLATTON.    Welsh  flannel.     North. 

GLAUDKIN.  A  kind  of  gown,  much  in  fashion 
in  Henry  VIIL's  reign. 

GLAUMANDE.     Riotous.     Gawayne. 

GLAVE.    A  slipper.    Lane. 

GLAVER.  To  flatter.  In  later  writers,  some- 
times, to  leer  or  ogle.  Brockett  says,  "  to  talk 
foolishly  or  heedlessly."  Also,  to  slayer  at 
the  mouth. 

GLAVERANDE    Noisy ;  boisterous. 
Sir,  taU  syr  Oawayne,  so  me  Oodc  helpe, 
SichegioMnafuie  gomes  greves  me  hot  lyttUle. 

Morta  Arthurtt  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

GLAYERER.  A  flatterer.  See  Hollyband's 
Dictionarie,  1593,  in  v.  Cqfard. 

GLAWM.    To  look  sad.     Yorksh. 

GLAWS.  Dried  cowdung,  used  for  firing  in 
DeTon  and  Cornwall. 

GLAYER.    Glair  of  egg.    Reliq.  Antiq.  I  53. 

GLAYMOUS.  Clammy ;  slimy.  Glaymy  occurs 
in  Skelton,  i.  124,  and  gkmmy  in  Salop.  An- 
tiq. p.  444,  close,  damp,  muggy. 

For  some  pece  wyll  be  yelowe,  aad  some  grene, 
and  somegibifmoiM,  and  some  dere. 

JB0m«r«,  sfg.  A.  11. 

GLAZENE.    Blue.>    (A..N.^fat.)    "  A  glazene 

howye,''  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  435. 
GLA2ENER.    A  glazier.    North. 
GLAZB-WORM.    A  glow-worm.    LUly. 
GLB.    Mirth ;  music     (A.'S.) 

The  kjDg  toke  the  cuppe  anon, 
Andscid,  paasilodlon  ! 
Hym  thojt  it  was  gode  gl0. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  BO. 
GLEA.    Crooked.    North. 
GLBAD.    A  kite.    North.    Cotgrave  has,  *' £r. 
eoiffie,  a  kite,  pultocke,  or  gleak." 


GLEAM.  To  cast  or  throw  up  filth  from  hef 
goige,  applied  to  a  hawk. 

GLEAN.  (1)  To  sneer.    Dorset. 

(2)  A  handful  of  com  tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 
Kent.    **  A  glen,  corupica"  Nominale  MS. 

6LEB.     Smoothly ;  glibly. 

.  And  the  like  Is  reported  of  the  pUlara  of  the 
Temple  Church,  London.  Ate.  and  not  onely  the 
Tulgar  swallow  down  this  tradition  gZ«6,  hutseverall 
learned,  and  otherwise  understanding  persons,  will 
not  be  pcrswaded  to  the  contrary. 

Aubre^t  WitU,  Roifat  Soe,  MS.  p.  91b. 

GLEDDE.     Shining  {brilliant.    {A.-S.) 
Hym  thowht  he  satte  in  gold  allegledtff. 
As  he  waa  comely  kynge  with  crowne. 

Jf&fiar^.886f.f.lS8. 
GLEDE.  (1)  A  burning  coal;  a  spark  of  fire. 
See  Perceval,  756;  Isumbras,  452 ;  Chron.  Vi* 
lodun.  p.  37 ;  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  361. 
And  tongys  theryn  aUo  redd. 
As  hyt  were  a  hrennyng  gUdd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  98,  f.  140. 
Thoughe  In  his  hen  were  lltelle  play, 
Forthe  he  spronge  as  sparke  of  gtade. 

MS.  Harl.2asa,  t.9f. 

(2)  A  kite.  Pabgrme.  See  Glead.  "  A  glede, 
mihue"  Nominale  MS. 

With  Oder  mete  shalt  thou  not  lere. 
But  that  thys  glede  wylle  ye  geve. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  li.  SB,  f .  8S. 

GLEE.  To  squint.  North.  "  I  garde  her  gle," 
Skelton,  i.  293. 

GLEEK.  (1)  A  jest,  or  scoff.  Also,  to  jest.  To 
give  the  gleek,  i.  e.  to  pass  a  jest  on  one,  to 
make  a  person  ridiculous.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Doimer.  Used  in  the  North  for,  to  deceive 
orbeguUe.     See  Brockett,  p.  135. 

(2)  A  game  of  cards,  played  by  three  persons 
with  forty-four  cards,  each  hand  having  twelve, 
and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock.  To  gleek 
was  a  term  used  in  the  game  for  gaining  a  de- 
cided advantage.  To  be  gleeked  was  the  con- 
trary. A  gleek  was  three  of  the  same  cards  in 
one  hand  together.  Hence  three  of  anything 
was  called  a  gleek,  as  in  Fletcher's  Poems,  p. 
131 ;  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  9. 

GLEEM.  A  flash  of  lightning ;  a  hot  interval 
between  showers  in  summer.     WestmoreL 

GLEER.    To  slide.     Oxjordgh. 

GLEG.  (1)  Slippery ;  smooth.     Cunib. 

(2)  To  glance  aslant,  or  slily.  Also,  quicki 
clever,  adroit.    North. 

GLE-MAN.  A  minstrel.  (A.-S.)  Piers  Plough- 
man, p.  98 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  49. 

6LEME.    Viscous ;  clammy.    Pal^ave. 

GLEMERAND.  Glittering.  Glemyrryng,  Tot* 
rent  of  Portugal,  p.  19. 

with  terepys  and  with  tredoure, 

Oiemarand  hir  syde.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 17f  f*  188. 

GLEMTH.    A  glimpse.    Norf. 

GLENCH.    Same  as  Gletnth,  q.  v.    Warw. 

GLENDER.  To  stare;  to  look  earnestly.  North. 

GLENT.  (1)  Glanced ;  glided.  Glent  is  a  com- 
mon provincialism  for  a  glance,  or  a  start ;  a 
slip,  or  fall ;  and  also,  to  glance.  "  As  he  by 
glenttys,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  82.    See 
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Thvnne's  Debate,  p.  18 ;  Richard  Coer  de  Lion, 
5295 ;  Chester  Plays,  i.  150,  il.  148. 

GUyvesgleterand  thmygUnt 

On  gletennd  scheldys. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  131. 

(2)  Gleaned.    East. 

(3)  To  make  a  figure.     North. 

GLERE.     Any  slimy  matter  like  the  glair  of  an 

egg.     Mirr.  Mag.  p.  212. 
GLETHURLY.     Smoothly ;  quickly. 

So  glethurly  the  «wyrde  went, 

That  the  fyre  uwt  of  the  pawment  Kprent. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  125. 

GLEVE.     A  glaive,  q.  v.     Chaucer. 
GLEW.    Music;  glee;  mirth.    W.  Mapes,  p. 
347  ;  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  123.    Also,  to 
joy,  or  rejoice. 

Organet,  harpe.  and  othere  giew. 
He  drow5e  hem  out  of  muslk  new. 

Curaor  Mundi,  MS.  Call.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  10. 
Moche  myrthe  was  them  amonge. 
But  ther  gamyd  hur  no  glewe. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.74. 
There  yi  no  lolat  nndyr  hevene. 
Of  a  I  that  a  man  may  netrene. 
That  ihuld  a  man  ao  moche  glow, 
As  agode  womman  that  loveth  trew. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  13. 
No  game  achulde  the  gtawe. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  72. 

GLEWE.    To  glow.    Isurabras,  394. 

GLEYGLOF.    A  kind  of  lily. 

GLEYME.    The  rheum.     Pr.  Parv. 

GLEYNGE.     Melody ;  minstrelsy.     (^.-S.) 

G  LI  AND.  Squinting.  "  Stroba,  a  woman 
glyande,"  Norainale  MS. 

GLIB.  (1)  A  large  tuft  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
face.  According  to  Stanihurst,  p.  44,  the 
Irish  were  very  "  proud  of  long  crisped  bushes 
of  heare,  which  they  terme  plibSf  and  the  same 
they  nourish  with  all  their  cunning."  See  also 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  54 ;  Chron.  Ire- 
land,  p.  134. 

(2)  To  castrate.     Sec  Nares.  in  v. 

(3)  Smooth ;  voluble.  North.  Cotgrave  has  it 
in  the  sense  of,  smoothly,  gently,  in  v.  Voux- 
glwanlf  Eacoulement. 

GLIBBER.  Worn  smooth.  North.  Hence 
glibbery^  slippery,  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  Dodsley, 
ix.  174.     Still  in  use. 

GLICK,  A  jest,  or  joke.  "  Theres  glicke  for 
you,"  Lilly,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Cc.  vi.  Gifford  ex- 
plains it  wrongly  in  Ben  Jonson,  ii.  380. 

OLIDDER.  Slippery.  Devon.  Ben  Jonson, 
v.  110,  hu  gUdderedf  glazed  over  with  some 
tenacious  varnish.  Glider^  anything  that 
glidet,  Brit.  Bibl.  iii.  24. 

GLIDE.  (1)  Distorted ;  squinting.     Narea. 

(2)  To  slide.  Oxon,  Palsgrave  has,  "  Glydar, 
a  slyder,  glaneeur." 

GLIDER.    A  snare,  or  gilder,  q.  v. 

GLIERE.  One  who  squints.  Translated  by 
strabo  in  Nominale  MS. 

vLIFF.  A  glimpse;  an  unexpected  view  of  a 
thing  that  startles  one.     North. 

GLIFTE.  To  look.  "  Than  gliftis  the  gud 
kynge,"  MS  Morte  Arthure,  f.  94. 


GLIG.     A  blister.     Line. 

GLIM.    To  look  sly  or  askance.    North. 

GLIME.    The  mucus  from  the  nostrils  of  honet 

or  cattle.     North, 
GLIMPSE.    To  shine  or  glimmer.     Chaueerm 
GLIMPST.    Caught  a  glimpse  of.     Gkrue. 
GLIMSTICK.    A  candlestick.     Gro9e, 
GLINCY.      Smooth;  slippery.      Suuex.      At 

Greenwich  they  wygliwe,  and  Skelton,  L  384, 

has  glint. 
GLINDER.    A  shallow  tub.     Devon. 
GLINE.     Same  as  Glim,  q.  v.     Kennett,  MS. 

Lansd.  1033,  has  glink  ;  Brockett  and  Palmer, 

glint.    In  use  in  Dorset. 
GLIRE.     To  slide,     f  'or.  diaL 
GLISE.  (1)  A  great  surprise.    North. 
(2)  To  glitter,  or  shine.     Horn  Childe,  p.  288. 

GUnen,  Craven  Gloss,  i.  187. 
GLISK.    To  glitter.     Also  as  glim,  q.  v. 
GLISTEN.    A  term  applied  in  Cheshire  to  ewes 

when  mttris  appetena. 
GLISTER.    To  glitter.     See  Collier's  Old  Bal. 

lads,  p.  25 ;  Men-Miracles,  1656,  p.  44. 
GLITEN.    ToUghten.    Yorkah. 
GLITTISH.    Cruel;  savage.    Devon,    Palmer 

explains  it  gkittonigh. 
GLI5ED.    Played  evUly.    (^.-&) 
The  elder  «iater  he  fonoke. 
For  »he  glided,  seith  the  boke 
Cur$orMundi,  MS.  CoO.  Ttiu.  CamA.  f.  S4. 

GLOAMING.   TwiUght.    North. 
GLOAR-FAT.    Immensely  fat.    North.    "  Not 
all  glory-fat,"  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  110.    See 
Middleton,  v.  517. 
GLOAT.  (1)  To  stare.    Hawkins,  uL  115. 
(2)  To  look  sulky ;  to  sweU.   South. 
CLOBBER.     A  miser.    Somertet.      In  earlj 

writers,  it  means  a  glutton. 
GLOBED.    Foolishly  fond  of.    Cheeh. 
GLOBE-DAMP.    Damp  in  coal  mines  forming 

into  thick  globular  mists.    North. 
GLOBERDE.   A  glow-worm.     Palsgrave.    See 

Topsell,p.  566;  Florio,p.  101. 
GLODE.    Glided.     See  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p. 
121,  where  Ellis,  i  249,  reads  tlode, 
Sche  ghd  forth  as  an  addir  dooth, 
Non  otherwise  iche  ne  goth. 

Gower,  MS.  Sue.  jintiq.  ISI.  f.  I&l 
That  other  warden  no  more  abode. 
But  by  the  rojte  down  he  gloda. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  108. 
The  goate  toke  up  a  greiely  grone. 
Wyth  fendys  awey  he  gtode.  MS.  IbU.  f.  5t. 

GLODEN.    The  sunflower.    Unc. 
GLOE.    Toeiyoy?    Chester  Plays,  i.  128.    The 

MS.  Bodl.  175  reads  tntlle. 
GLOET.    Glowed.    Robson's  Met.  Rom.  p.  5. 
GLOFFARE.   A  glutton.    Pr.  Parv. 
GLOMBE.  To  look  gloomy.or  louring.  Chaucer. 
Palsgrave  has  glome  ;  and  gloming  occurs  in 
Hawkins,  i.  208.     Kennett  has  gloom,   to 
frown,  to  be  angry,  to  look  sourly  and  severelv. 
North.    StiU  in  use. 

Who  lo  sttide  upe  and  oghte  told  aaye. 
He  bade  thamme  ga  II  the  derylle  waye. 
And  t^mm9d»  als  he  were  wrathe 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  I.  I7.  f .  )4: 
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GLOME.     A  bottom  of  thread.    North. 

GLOND.    The  herb  cow-basil. 

GLOOM.     A  pauing  cloud.     Wiitt, 

GLOP.     To  stare.     North. 

GLOPPEN.  To  frighten ;  to  feel  astonished  ; 
to  be  startled,  or  greatly  perplexed  ;  to  stu- 
pify ;  to  disgust  or  sicken.  North,  It  some- 
times means  in  early  writers,  to  lament  or 
mourn.  Glope,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  146,  a  sur- 
prise. It  oocors  in  Nominale  MS. 
Thowe  wcoys  to  glopifnt  me  with  thy  gret  wordei 

Mcrtt  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

G  LOPPING.     Sucking  in.     {A.-S.) 

GLORE.  To  stare ;  to  leer.  North.  "  And 
glorede  unfaire,"  MS.  Morte  Arthnre,  f.  64. 

Yfhyghn  thyn  ey«i  Id  thy  heade  7   Why  waggeat 
thou  thy  heed,  as  though  thou  were  very  angry  1 

Fuhgram^a  Aeolaahu,  1A40. 

GLORIATION.  Glorying.  (Lat.)  It  occurs 
in  Losty  Juventus,  ap.  Hawkins,  i.  131. 

GLORIOUS.  Vain;  boastfuL  (Lat.)  Ck>mmon 
in  our  old  dramatiste. 

GLORY-HOLE.  A  cupboard  at  the  head  of  a 
staircase  for  brooms,  &c.    Var.  dioL 

GLORY YNE.    To  defile.    Pr.  Parv. 

GLOSE.  (1)  To  comment;  to  interpret.  Close, 
an  unfair  gloss,  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  209. 
{A.-N.)     Hence,  dissimulation,  unfairness. 

(2)  To  speak  tenderly ;  to  flatter. 

Hya  wyfe  came  t»  hym  yn  hye. 

And  began  to  kysce  hym  and  to  irlojytf. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  ii.  3B,  f.  132. 

CLOSER.     A  flatterer,     tydgate. 

GLOTON.  A  glutton.  (A.-N.)  It  occurs  in  a 
gloss,  in  MS.  Egerton,  829,  f.  54. 

GLOTTEN.     Same  as  Gloppen,  q.  v. 

GLUTTENING.  A  temporary  melting  of  ice  or 
snow.    North. 

GLOUD.  Glowed.  Ueliq.  Antiq.  il  8.  *'Glou. 
inde  glede,"  MS.  Digby  86. 

GLOUNDEN.    A  lock  of  hair. 

GL0UPIN6.     SUent,  or  stupid.     North. 

GLOUSE.  A  strong  gleam  of  heat  from  the 
son  or  a  fire.    Eaat. 

GLOUT.  To  pout,  or  look  sulky.  Glowfyd, 
Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  4771.  To  stare  at, 
MiUes'  MS.  Glossary. 

GLOUTOUS.    Gluttonous ;  ravenous. 

GLOVE.    To  bevel.    Craten. 

GLOW.    To  stare  earnestly.    Devon. 

GLOW-BASON.  A  glow-worm.  Also,  a  bold 
impudent  person,     ffest. 

GLOWS.  (1)  To  glow,  or  tingle. 

He  imote  the  portar  nn  the  hode. 
That  he  can  ddwne  falle, 
Alle  hya  hedd  can  gloivt. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38.  f.  97- 

(2)  To  look.    Sjfr  Gawayne. 

GLOWER.  To  gaze,  or  stare.  North.  See 
Dekker's  Knight's  Conjuring,  repr.  p.  67. 

GLOWERING.    Quarrelsome.  Rvmoor. 

GLO  Wl  NG.  Glowing  of  cockles  is  the  discovery 
of  them  in  the  water  by  a  certain  splendour 
reflected  from  a  babble  which  they  make  be- 
low, when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  clear  still  day.  Dean  Milles  MS. 


GLOX.    The  sound  of  liquids  when  shaken  in  a 

barrel.     Wilts. 
GLUBBE.    To  suck  in  ;  to  gobble  up.    (A.-S.) 

Hence  glubbere,aL  glutton. 
GLUfi-CALVES.    Calves  to  be  reared  for  stock. 

Devon,     Qu.  from  glubbe  T 
GLUM.   Gloomy  ;  overcast ;  sullen.   Also,  a  sour 

cross  look.    Var.  diaL 
GLUM-METAL.    A  sort  of  stone  found  about 

Bradwell,  in  the  moor  lands,  co.  Staff,  as  hard 

to  dig  as  any  rock,  yet  mollified  by  air,  rains, 

and  frosts,  it  will  run  as  if  it  were  a  natural 

hme.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
CLUMPING.    Surly  ;  sulky.    Var.  diaL 
GLUM-POT.    A  gallipot.    Somerset. 
GLUMPSE.   Sulkiness.  Abr/A.  The  a4j.^/ttm;7y 

is  very  common. 
GLUMS.   Sudden  flashes.     Gloue. 
GLUNCH.  A  frown.    Northumb, 
GLUR.    Soft,  coarse  fat,  not  well  set.     Applied 

to  bacon.    Unc. 
GLUSKY.    Looking  sulky.  East. 
GLUSTARE.    One  who  squints.    Pr.  Parv. 
GLUT.  (1 )  Scum ;  refuse.    Var.  dial 

(2)  The  sUmy  substance  that  lies  in  a  hawk's 
panneL   Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62. 

(3)  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks. 
Var.  diaL 

CLUTCH.    To  swallow.     Glutcher,  the  throat. 

Shakespeare  has  glut. 
GLUTHEN.     To  gather  for  rain.    West. 
GLY.    To  squint.   See  Glee 
GLYBE.    To  scold,  or  reproach.   North. 
GLY-HALTER.  A  halter  or  bridle  with  winken. 

East.    From  Gly,  q  v. 
GLYME.     TolooksiUy.    North. 
CLYSTE.   To  look.   *«  Sche  glyste  up/' Le  Bone 

Florence  of  Rome,  1659.    This  seems  to  be 

correct  as  well  as  gliftet  q  v. 

Sir  Gawayne  gipste*  on  the  gome  with  a  glade  wtlle. 
Morte  Arthur*^  MS.  liiMo/n*  f.  80L 

GLYT.    Glides.    Kyng  AUsaonder,  8. 

GLY3T.    Looked.   Gawayne. 

GNACCHEN.    To  grind  the  teeth.   See  a  poem 

in  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  240. 
GNAG.    To  gnaw.   Line.  (j4.-S.) 
GNANG.   To  gnash.    Sussex. 
GNAPPE.   To  scratch  or  rub. 

And  turn  gnmppod  here  fela  and  bandct, 
As  doggee  dose  that  gnawe  here  baadcii 

MS.  Hari.  1701,  t.9!* 
GNAR.  To  quarrel ;  to  growL  North.  TosnarU 

or  growl,  Skelton,  ii.  36. 
GNARL.   To  snarL    Also,  to  gnaw.    Ztnc.    It 

occurs  in  Shakespeare. 
GNARL-BAND.    A  miseriy  fellow.    Line. 
GNARLED.    Knotty.    Also,  twuted,  wrinkled, 

or  crumpled.     South. 
GNARRE.  (1)  To  strangle.     Palsgrave. 
(2)  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree.     (A.-S.) 
GNASPE.    To  snatch  at  with  the  teeth.     **  I 

gnaspe  at  a  thyng  to  catcbe  it  with  mv  tethe, 

je  hanehe"  Palsgrave. 
GNASTE.  (1)  To  gnash  wUh  the  teeth.    See 

Towneley  Myst.  pp.  143, 307  ;  Morte  d' Arthur, 

i.  178;  Apol.  Loll.  p.  93. 
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Than  sal  thai  gr«ete  and  gowie,  and  with  teethe  gnaptU, 
For  of  helppe  and  mercy  thar  thalme  noght  tnyste. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowett  P<  814. 
Thas  ware  knyghtet  of    Rome  that    cnicifyed 
Criste  gnajfttand  als  baa  tea  withouten  reaoune. 

MS,  CM,  Kton.  10,  f.  3. 

(2)  The  wick  of  a  candle.    Pr,  Pan, 

GNAT.     Is  used  by  Chaucer  for  anything  small 

and  worthless.     {A.-S,) 
GNATT.    The  knot,  or  Tringa  Canuiut, 
GNATTER.     To  grumble ;  to  gnaw.     North, 
GNATTERY.    Full  of  pebbles  or  gravel.    Also, 

ill-tempered.     North. 
GNAURENG.      Forgetfiilness.     It  occurs    in 

Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 
GNAVE.   Gnawed.     Sir  Amadaa,  247. 
GNAWING.     A  griping.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
GNAW-POST.    AsiUyfdlow.     Somer$et, 
GNEDE.     Sparing.    Perceval,  607,  724.  Want- 
ing, lb.  752, 1689.    To  need,  to  require,  Const. 
Mason,  p.  36.    See  Havelok,  97. 

Of  gyftis  wu  he  [njever  gntde. 
In  wele  na  In  wa.      MS,  Uncoln  A.  1. 17f  t,  134. 
GNEW.     Gnawed.    SufoVk,    *'  And  ffnew  the 

bones,"  Ellis,  iL  227. 
ONIDE.  To  rub.    (J.-S,) 

Herbea  he  lought  and  fond. 

And  gnUUed  hem  bituiz  hb  houd. 

Arttumrand  MerZin, p.  94. 
And  mftBT  gnodde  and  waiche  wel  thi  aallour  bagge 
ki  thilke  lyje  with  bothe  thyn  hondia,  to  thou  se  that 
thi  lt5e  hath  take  a  faire  colour  of  thl  saflour  bagge. 

MS,  Sioane  73.  f.  214. 

GNIPE.     The  rocky  summit  of  a  mountain. 

Also,  to  gnaw.    North. 
GNOFFE.    A  churl ;  an  old  miser.  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  3188 ;  Todd's  lUust.  p.  260. 
The  country  ^0^^,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubbea  and  clouted  thoon. 
Shall  fill  up  Dnaiyn  dale 

With  slaughtered  bodtea  loone. 

NorJtlk§  FuriMf  1623. 

GNOGHE.    Gnawed.    See  Gnew, 

He  ahette  hys  tunge  before  the  grecya. 
And  gnoghe  hys  ynward  al  to  pecys. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  24. 

GNOSTYS.  Qu.  an  error  for  ^Ao«/y«. 

Smoke  and  fyre  there  can  ovt  velle. 
And  many  gnoHift  glowyng  on  glede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  401 

GNOWE.    Gnawed.     Chancer. 

GO.  To  walk.  Isumbras,  56 ;  Eglamour,  760. 
Sometimes  for  the  part.  pa.  gone.  Various 
phrases  which  include  this  wonl  may  be  worth 
notice.  To  go  abroad,  to  spread  abroad.  To 
go  againtt  one,  to  go  to  meet  him.  Togo 
backward,  to  fall  in  debt.  Togo  darkling,  to 
grope  in  the  dark.  To  go  compata  rotmd,  to 
encircle.     To  go  from  a  thing,  to  deny  it.    To 

'  go  forward,  to  prosper.  To  go  out  of  kind, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  one's  proper  na- 
ture. To  go  quit,  to  escape  a  danger.  All 
the  go,  quite  the  fashion.  To  go  near,  to  be 
very  near  doing  anything.  How  doet  it  go 
with  you,  how  do  you  fare  ?  To  go  to  the  world, 
to  be  married. 

GOAD.    Same  as  gad,  q.  v. 


GOADS.    Customs.    Also,  plaything!. 

GOAF.  A  rick  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  up  in  a 
bam.  GoaffUtp,  a  wooden  beater  to  knock 
the  ends  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goaf 
more  compact  Goqf^tead,  a  division  of  a 
bam  in  which  a  goaf  is  placed.  Noff.  Tusser 
mentions  the  gtfe-ladder,  p.  9.  • 

GOAK.  (1)  To  shrink;  to  contract;  to  disco* 
lour  by  damp,  &c.     Yorkih. 

(2)  The  core  of  any  fruit ;  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
&c    North. 

GOAL.  At  the  game  of  camp,  if  a  person  can 
manage  to  get  the  ball  between  the  two  heaps 
of  clothes  made  by  his  own  party,  that  side 
reckons  one,  which  is  cdled  a  goal  If  the 
ball  passes  between  the  side-heaps,  it  is  called 
a  goal'hy,  and  reckons  only  half  a  goal. 

GOALE.    A  barrow,  or  tumulus. 

GOAM.  To  look  after,  or  provide  for.  Also, 
to  grasp  or  dasp.    North, 

GOAN.    To  yawn.    Also  as  gaun,  q.  v. 

GOANDE.     Going.     Weber. 

GOATHOUSE.    A  brotheL     Far.  dial 

GOATS.     Stepping.stones.    North. 

GOATS-LE  AP.  A  kind  of  leap  practised  by  some 
equestrians.    North. 

GOB.  (1)  The  mouth;  saliva.  North.  Some- 
times,  a  copious  expectoration. 

(2)  A  portion ;  a  lump.  Var.  dial  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  work  by  the  gob. 

(3)  To  fill  up ;  to  impede.     Sakp. 
GOBBEDE. 

Thane  answers  S3rT  Gayous  fulle  gobbed9  wordea, 
Was  erne  to  the  emperour,  and  eriehymeselfene. 

Mvrt0  Arthurt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  07. 

GOBBET.  A  morsel ;  a  bit.  (A,^N)  StOl  in 
use.  A  large  block  of  stone  is  called  a 
gobbet  by  workmen. 

GOBBIN.  A  greedy  clownish  person.  Also,  a 
spoilt  child,     f'ar.  dioL 

GOBBLE.  (1)  A  chattering.     Derb. 

(2)  To  do  anything  &st.     Var.  dial 

(3)  A  turkey-cock.     Var,  diaL 
GOBBLE-GUT.    A  greedy  fellow.    Zmc. 
GOBBLER.    A  turkey-cock.     Sv^aik. 
GOBBON.    Same  as  Gob  (1). 

GO-BET.  A  hunting  phrase,  equivalent  to  go 
along.  See  Bet  (8).  Our  second  extract  cu- 
riously illustrates  a  passage  in  Chancer,  Leg. 
Dido,  288. 

Go  betf  Wat,  with  Crystes  curae ! 

The  next  tyrae  thou  shal  be  take ; 
I  have  a  hare  pype  in  my  purse. 

That  shall  be  set.  Watte,  for  thi  aaka. 

MS.  Gantafr.  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  110. 
Old  Father  of  the  Pye, 
1  cannot  sing,  my  lips  are  dry  I 
But  when  my  lips  are  very  well  vet. 
Then  I  can  sing  with  the,  Heigh,  yobeti 

Hunting  Song,  Daan  Jtfiflet  MS. 

GOBETTTD.    A  term  used  in  dressing  fish,  for 

taking  the  garbage  out    Bemem. 
GO-BETWEEN.    A  pimp.    JDekker. 
GOBLOCK.    A  lump  of  anything ;  an  iiregolv 

mass.     North, 
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GOBONE.     Qa.  Gob  one  ? 

Thay  gobone  of  the  gretteste  with  growndoneiwerdet 
Hewn  one  tbas  bulkcs  with  thelre  harde  wapynt. 

Morte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  06. 

GOBSLOTCH.    A  greedy  clown ;  a  dirty  vora- 
cious eater.     North, 
GOBSTICK.    A  spoon.     North. 
GOBSTRING.    A  bridle.     For.  diai. 
GOB-THRUST.    A  stupid  fellow.    North, 
GO-BY.    To  give  one  the  go-by,  i.  e.  to  deceive 
him,  or  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch ;  to  over- 
paas.    The  second  turn  a  hare  made  in  cours- 
ing was  called  her  go-by.    Our  old  dramatists 
often  ridicule  a  phrase  introduced  by  Kyd  in 
hla  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap.  Dodsley,  iii.  163, 
"Go  by,  Hieronimo,"  which  even  seems  to 
have  become  proverbial. 
GO-BY-THE-GROUND.    A  diminutive  person. 
Ea*t.   The  ground  ivy  is  called  GiW^o-by-thi- 
ground  in  the  provinces. 
GOCHE.    A  pot,  or  pitcher.     Wilts. 
GOCKEN.    To  be  ravenous.     Line. 
GOD.     God  brfore,  or  Godto-fome,  God  going 
.  before  and  assisting.      God  to  friend,  God 
being  protector. 
GOD-ALMIGHTY'S-COW.    The  lady-bird. 
GOD-CAKE.    A  particular  description  of  cake 
which  it  is  customary  on  New  Year's  Day  for 
sponsors  to  send  to  their  godchildren    at 
Coventry ;  a  practice  which  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  that  city. 
GODCEPT.      A    godfather.     This  occurs  in 

Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  78. 
GODDARD.  (1)  A  fool.     North, 
(2)  A  kind  of  cup  or  goblet.  **  A  woodden^odtf^/ 

or  tankard,"  Florlo,  p.  80. 
GODDARTLY.     Cautiously.     Cumb. 
GODDEN.   Good  even.   North.    We  have  also 
ffodapt  good  day.    See  Meriton,  p.  100. 
The  kyng  aeid,  gramercy  and  have  godfip  I 
The  acheperde  ottswei id  aod  said,  nay. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  51. 

GbDDERHELE.    Better  health !   Goderhaylle, 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  89. 
GODDOT.    An  oath  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Havelok.    The  editor  is  clearly  right  in  con- 
aidering  it  a  comiption  of  God  wot,  so  many 
oaths  being  amalgamised  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  the  notes  to  Pr.  Parv.  p.  201,  it  is  confused 
with  God'-yate,  or  God-wolde,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  a  different  origin.    I  have  purposely 
omitted  a  host  of  oaths  of  this  description,  as 
they  are  for  the  most  part  easy  of  solution,  and 
in  any  case  are  not  of  sufficient  worth  to 
balance  their  impiety. 
teGODE.     Wealth;  goods.     (^.-5.)     Still  re- 
'jf     tained  in  Cheshire.     Wilbraham,  p.  43. 
GODELE.     Goodly.    Emare,  503. 
Feyre  and  longe  was  he  thore, 
A  godelyar  man  was  none  bore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38.  f.  174. 
GODELYHEDE.    Goodness.    (A,-S.) 
GODENESS.    Aigodenene,  at  advantage.     See 

Rom.  Rose,  1453,  3462. 
GODESEIE.    The  herb  clary.    The  Latin  name 
is  yaUitrttum  in  MS.  Sloane  5«  f.  5. 


GODFATHERS.  An  old  cant  term  for  jurymen. 
See  Ben  Jonson,  v.  139. 

GODllEDE.    Goodness.    Kyng  AUs.  7060. 

GOD-ILD-YOU.  A  corruption  of  fiforfyitfWyoii, 
i.  e.  reward  or  bless  you. 

GODLEC.  Goodneu.  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p.  8. 

GODLYCHE.  Goodly ;  politely.  "  Godlyche  he 
hyr  gret,"  Degrevant,  675. 

GODNEDAY.    Good-day.   J7t7jraii. 

GOD-PAYS.  A  profane  expression  formerly 
used  by  disbanded  soldiers,  implying  that  they 
had  no  money  themselves,  and  must  therefore 
borrow  or  beg.  Hence  God-to-pay,  a  hopeless 
debt,  nothing.    See  Ben  Jonson,  viiL  60, 158. 

GODPHERE.    A  godfather.   Jonson. 

GOD'S-BLESSING.  To  go  out  of  God**  bletnny 
into  the  warm  sun,  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
quitting  a  better  for  a  worse  situation.  See 
Nares  and  Ray. 

GODSEND.  Any  good  fortune  quite  unex- 
pected.  On  the  coast  a  wreck  is  sometimes 
so  called,    far.  diaL 

GOD'S-GOOD.  Yeast.  Var.  dial  See  Ully, 
ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa  vii ;  Florio,  p.  130.  It  is  spelt 
gotgood  in  some  provincial  glossaries.  Forby 
is  clearly  wrong  in  his  explanation,  as  the  re- 
ferences to  Lilly  and  Florio  indisputably  show. 

GODSHARLD.    God  forbid!     Yorkth. 

GODSIB.    A  godfather.     Chaucer, 

GODSPEED.  An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 
person  commencing  a  journey,  implying  the 
speaker's  anxiety  for  his  speedy  and  safe 
transit.    Still  in  use. 

GOD'S-PENNY.  Earnest-money.  North.  «' A 
God's-pennie,  an  eamest-pennie,"  Florio,  p.  39. 

GOD*S-SAKE.  AchUdkept  for  God's  sake,  i.  e. 
a  foster-child.      See  Nomenclator,    p.   20; 
Florio,  p.  22. 
GOD'S-SANTY.   An  oath,  supposed  by  Steevena 

to  be  corrupted  from  Go^s  tanctity. 
GOD'S-TRUTH.    An  absolute  truth. 
GOEL.  Yellow.  East.  "The  goeler  and  younger," 

Tusser,  p.  126. 
GOETIE.    Witchcraft.     Blount, 
GOFER.    A  species  of  tea-cake  of  an  oblong 
form,  made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  currants, 
baked  on  an  iron  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  a  go/ering  iron,  and  divided  into 
square  compartments.  Idnc, 
GOFERING-WORK.    A  sort  of  crimping  per- 
formed on  frills,  caps,  &c. 
GOFF.  (1)  An  oaf  or  fool.   North, 

(2)  A  game  played  by  striking  hard  stuffed  balls 
with  clubs.  He  who  drives  his  ball  into  the 
hole  with  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  It  was 
a  common  game  in  England  in  the  reigu  ni 
James  I.   See  D'Ewes,  i.  48. 

(3)  A  godfather.    Cath,  Angt, 

GOFFLE.   To  gobble  up;  to  eat  fast.  Evses. 

GOFFRAM.   A  clown.    Cumb. 

GOFISH.    FooUsh.    Chaucer. 

GOFLE.  A  small  basket.    Line. 

GOG.    A  bog.    Ojcon.    Aubrey,  in  his  MS.  Nat. 

Hist.  Wilts,  p.  56,  mentions  "a  boggy  plute 

called  the  Gogges," 
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GOOE.    The  throaU    Nominale  MS. 

GOGGLE.  To  swallow.  "  Gulped,  or  goggled 
downe,"  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Goularde. 

GOGGY.  An  egg.    Craten, 

GOGING-STOOL.   A  cncking-itool,  q.  v. 

GOGION.  A  gudgeon.  See  Hollyband's  Dic- 
tionaries 1593,  in  V.  Atpron, 

GOG-MIRE.    A  quagmire.  PuUte, 

GOIGH.  Very  merry.  Dewm, 

GOIL.   Spongy  ground.    Milles  MS. 

GOING.  (1)  A  right  of  pasturage  on  a  common 
for  a  beast.  St^jfoUk. 

(2)  Gomg  to  the  vauit,  an  expression  sometimes 
used  by  hunters  when  a  hare  takes  ground 
like  a  rabbit. 

GOING-OUT.    Visiting.     Var.dial 

GOINGS-ON.    Proceedings.    For.  dial 

GOISTER.  To  laugh  loudly.  Lmc.  Also,  to 
brag ;  to  enter  into  a  frolic. 

GOJONB.  The  gudgeon  of  a  wheel ;  also,  the 
fish  so  called.   Pr,  Part. 

GOKE.  A  fool.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  291.  Ben 
Jonson  has  gokt,  stupefied.  Goiyf  a  gawky,  a 
clown.  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  220.  *'  A  goky,  a 
gokin  yel  gakin,  ttultut,"  Milles  MS. 

GOKERT.    Awkward;  clumsy.     Var.dial 

GOLD.    The  plant  tumsol.    It  is  also  applied 
to  com-manrgold  and  wild  myrtle. 
That  she  sprunge  up  out  of  the  molde 
Into  a  floure  was  named  gotde* 

Oower,  ed.  1654,  f.  120. 

GOLD.CRAP.      The    herb   crow-foot.      See 

Hollyband's  Dictionaiie,  1593,  in  ▼.  Batsinett, 

Called  also  gold-cup, 
GOLDEFOME.    Copper.    Nominale  MS. 
GOLDEN-BUG.    The  ladybird.    Suffolk, 
GOLDEN-CHAFER.  A  green  beetle,  very  com- 

mon  in  the  month  of  June.     Far,  diak 
GOLDEN-CHAIN.    Yellow  laburnum.    West, 
GOLD-END-MAN.      One    who  buys   broken 

pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  an  itinerant  jeweller. 

See  Ben  Jonson,  iv.  79. 
GOLDEN-DROP.    A  kind  of  plum.    Also,  a 

variety  of  wheat,    f'ar,  dial 
GOLDEN-EYE.    The  bird  anaa  ckmgula.     It  is 

called  goldnye  in  Arch.  xiii.  343. 
GOLDEN-HERB.   The  plant  orach.    North, 
GOLDEN-KNOP.    The  lady-bird.    Eoit, 
GOLDEN-WITHY.    Bogmirtle.    South. 
GOLDFINCH.   A  piece  of  gold;  a  purse.    Mid- 

dleton,  i.  283.    A  sovereign  is  now  so  called. 
GOLD-FINDER.  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  per- 
son who  cleaned  a  jakes. 
GOLD  FLOWER.   Golden  cudweed ;  the  anrelia, 

according  to  Florio,  p.  166. 
GOLDFRE.  A  welt  of  gold:  explained  at<n>l9rttMN 

in  Nominale  MS. 
GOLD-HEWEN.    Of  a  golden  colour.  {A.-S,) 
GOLD-HOUSB.    A  treasury. 

On  the  morove,  tho  hyt  was  day, 

The  kyng  to  hya  gnlde-hows  toke  hys  way. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  13S. 

GOLDING.    Amarygold.    Chesh. 
(K)LD-KNAP.    The  herb  crow-foot.    Huloet, 
UOLD.NEPS.    A  kind  of  small  red  and  yellow 
early  ripe  pear.    Chah, 


GOLDSMITHRIB.    Goldsmith's  work.    {A^ 
GOLDSPINK.   The  goldfinch.    North, 
GOLD-WEIGIIT.    Jo  the  gold-weight,  L  e.  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  gold-weights  being 
very  exact.    See  Jopson,  y.  360. 
GOLDY.    Of  a  gold  colour. 

As  ofte  as  londjs  bf  in  the  aalte  se. 
And  ^oUif  gravel  in  the  itram  js  rich. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  IS. 
GOLB.  (I)  Big ;  full ;  flopd ;  prominent ;  zmnk, 
as  grass,  &c.    Ea$t, 

(2)  The  jaw-bone.    NomimQe  MS. 

(3)  A  ditch  or  small  strea^.  North.  Also,  a 
whirl-pool ;  a  flood-gate,  or  sluice.  See  Dug- 
dale's  Imbanking,  1662,  j^  276.  "  A  gool, 
lacuna^  vid.  Skinnerum ;  i/im,  a  current  of 
water  in  a  swampy  place,  and  generally  where 
it  is  obstructed  with  boggs ;  likewise,  a  hollow 
between  two  hills ;  a  throat ;  a  narrow  vale," 
Dean  Milles  MS.  p.  132. 

Than  syr  Gavayne  the  gude  a  galaye  he  takys. 
And  glides  up  at  a  goU  with  gud  mcnc  of  annes. 

Morte  jirihure,  MS,  Unettim,  t.  80. 

(4)  A  fool  ?  **  Create  dole  for  a  pole,**  Chester 
PUys,  i.  229.     Gowie,  MS.  Bodl.  1 75. 

GO-LESS.  I  cannot  go  less,  L  e.,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept of  leas,  I  cannot  play  for  a  smaller  sum. 
"  Goe  Iesse,atprimero,"Cotgrave,inv.lfaii9ii«. 

GOLET.    The  throat,  or  gullet.    (J.-N,)      A 
part  of  armour  or  dress  which  covered  the 
throat  was  so  called. 
Throwghe  goUt  and  gorgere  he  hurtei  hym  ewync. 

Mortt  AHkwrt,  MS,  Uatotn,  f.  7X. 
Be  the  gohet  of  the  hode 
Johne  pulled  the  munke  downc. 

MS.  Canlab,  Ff.  v.  48,  £.  19L 

GOLIARDS.  The  best  account  of  ihegoUttrdiiM 
given  in  Mr.  Wright'a  preface  to  Walter 
Mapes,  p.  X.  "They  appear,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "  to  have  been  in  the  clerical  order 
somewhat  the  same  dass  as  the  jongleurs  and 
minstrels  among  the  laity,  riotous  and  un- 
thrifty scholars  who  attended  on  the  tables  of 
the  richer  ecclesiastics,  and  gained  their 
living  and  clothing  by  practising  the  profession 
of  buuSbons  and  jesters.  The  name  appears  to 
have  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and,  in  the  documents  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  next  century,  is  always  connected 
with  the  clerical  order."  In  the  DecretaL 
Bonifacii  VIII.  Univ.  Oxon.  they  are  thus 
mentioned,  Bejoeidatoretaeugoluirdoifaenmi 
out  huffoinitM.  See  other  quotations  of  a  limi- 
lar  import  in  Ducange. 
GO-LIE.  To  recline ;  to  be  Ittd  by  the  wind ;  to 
subside.  Sonuraet,  Vert  wentJief  part, 
jfpn^-lie. 
GOLIONE.    A  kind  of  gown. 

And  alle  was  do  ryjtas  sche  bad. 

He  hath  hire  in  his  clothis  dad. 

And  caste  on  hire  his  gvlioiM, 

Whiche  of  the  skyn  of  a  lione 

Was  made,  as  he  upon  the  wey  y 

It  slov  ;  and  over  this  to  play* 

fiche'took  his  gret  mace  also, 

And  knitte  it  at  hire  girdille  tho. 

Gofver,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134.  f.  If^ 
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GOLL.  (1)  A  hand,  or  fist.  Eoit  "  How  cold 
they  are,  poor  gollg,"  Beaum.  and  Wet.  i.  97. 
SeeHawkiii»,iiLll9. 

(2)  To  strike  or  blow  with  violence ;  to  rush,  as 
wind  does.   North, 

(3)  The  gullet,  NominaleMS.  More  properlv 
the  ball  of  the  throat.  ' 

Sethen  he  vent  to  theikulle. 

Ami  hewyd  asooder  the  throte«B0«. 

Jr&  Cantab,  Pf.  ii.38.  f.  IIA. 

GOLLAND.  This  plant  is  aUnded  to  by  Turner 
as  the  rmnmetdut  or  crowfoot,  and  Brockett 
mentions  a  yellow  flower  so  called  without 
giving  its  other  name.  It  is  probably  that 
apedes  which  is  described  by  Gerard,  p.  810, 
as  the  double  crowfoot  or  yellow  batchelor's- 
buttons.  "  Goulands,  Bor.  corn-marigolds," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

COLLAR.    To  shout;  to  snarl.    North. 

GOLLOP.    AlargemorseL    Somerset, 

GOIXS.  Fat  chops ;  ridges  of  fat  on  a  corpulent 
person.    EoMt, 

GOLOSSIANS.    Galoshes.  Arch.  xi.  95. 

GOLP.   A  sudden  blow.    Dewm, 

GOLSH.     To  swallow  quickly.    North. 

GOLSOGHT.    The  jaundice. 

EoTui  man  may  lyknyd  be 

To  the  golMght,  that  ca  a  payne, 

Mene  may  le  it  In  mans  eeoe. 

A.  dtf  .BrtiiuM,  MS,  Bowet,  p.  40. 

GOME.  (1)  A  man.  (J,.S,)  This  continued  in 
use  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  occurs 
in  early  versions  of  the  Psalms  in  place  of  the 
modem  Gentile.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  77,  iL 
211 ;  LybeausDisconus,  1091. 

(2)  Black  grease.  Upton's  MS.  Additions  to 
Junius  in  the  BodL  Lib. 

(3)  Heed;  care.  Kennett  has,  "  to  ffome,  to  mind 
or  be  intent  upon."  See  Goam  ;  R.  Glouc.  p. 
57.    A.S.  gyman. 

Son,  he  aeide,  Uke  good  gmne^ 
5yven  thou  hast  thin  ovne  dome. 

Cm-mr  MtimU,  MS.  Coll.  THn,  Cantab,  t,  SO. 

(4)  A  godmother.    Cotgrave. 
GOMEN.  Game;  play.   W.Mapes,  p.347. 
GOMERILL.    AsiUyfeUow.    North. 
GOMMACKS.  Tricks ;  foolery.  Etut. 
GOMMAN.  Gomman,  pateffamilku ;  gommer, 

mateifmtiiiat.  Milles' MS.  Glossary.  Skinner 
has^omoM. 

GOMME.  The  gam.   Chaucer, 

OON.  (1)  Since ;  ago.  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  64. 

(2)  Gave.  Also,  to  give.    Far.  diaL 

GONE.  (1)  Dead ;  expired,   rar.  dial. 

(2)  A  term  in  archery,  when  the  arrow  was  shot 
beyond  the  mark.  The  same  term  is  still  used 
in  the  game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  runs  be- 
yond the  jack.  Niores.  <' I  am  gone,  or  overcast 
at  bowles/'  HowelL 

GONEIL.  Same  as  GomeriU,  q.  v. 

OONPANON.    A  banner  or  standard.  (^.-AT.) 
Sec  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  145,  210 ;  Kyng  Ali- 
f sunder,  1963;  Langtoft,  pp.30,  330. 
Whan  thay  were  redy  for  to  ryde, 
They  r«y»ed  spere  and  gon/anoune. 

MS.  HarL  2S5S,  f.  112. 


GONGE.  (1)  To  go.  See  EllU,  n.  399. 
Jheau  thoujt  hit  was  M  longc, 
Withouten  felowihlpe  to  gimgt, 

Otrgor  Mundi,  MS.  Colt.  Trin.  Cant»ib  t  n». 

(2)A}akes.  <"  The  devels  gonge-house  of  hpUe," 
MS.  quoted  in  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     Gfmffe^ 
farmer^  a  cleaner  of  jakes,  Palsgrave.    G'mge- 
fermourer,  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  j.  3.   Stowe 
hugounff  for  dunff.  See  Nares  in  v.  Coien^. 
Jak,  If  every  houa  were  honest  to  ete  fieish  inne. 
Than  wnre  it  honast  to  ete  la  a  r^mg^, 

MS.  Digby  41,  f.  8. 
And  was  adrad  nyghe  owt  of  hys  wytte. 
And  caate  hyt  yn  a  gungt-jvite. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  it.  98.  f.  ISIL 

GONHELLY.  A  Cornish  horse.  Morc*s  MS. 
Additions  to  Ray,  Mus.  Brit. 

GONMER.  An  old  person.   J)ewm. 

GONNE.  A  machine  for  expelling  balls ;  a  gun, 
but  not  necessarily  used  with  gunpowder. 
Chaucer,  however,  has  the  term  in  exactly  the 
modem  sense. 

GONNERHEAD.  A  stupid  person.  North. 
Probably  fro-n  gonner,  a  gander. 

GONY.  A  great  goose.    Glouc, 

GOO.  Good.   See  Arch.  XXX.  408. 

GOOA.  Togo.   rar.dioL 

GOOCHY.   ludian  rubber.   Far,  dial 

GOOD.  (1)  Rich.  A  mcrcantUe  use  of  the  word 
common  in  old  plays. 

(2)  Very.    Goodeawcify,  Thoms'  Anec.  p.  74. 

GOOD-BROTHER,  A  brother-in-law. 

GOOD.CHEAP.  Extremely  cheap.  Itanswera 
to  bon-march^  in  Cotgrave.  In  Donee's  col- 
lection is  a  fragment  of  an  early  book  printed 
by.  Caxton,  who  promises  to  sell  it  "irood 
chepe."  See  Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  72. 

GOOD-DAWNING.    Good-morrow.    ff'ett 

GOOD-DAY.    A  holiday.  Staf. 

GOODDIT.  Shrove-tide.  North,  Shrove  Tues- 
day is  called  Goodies-Tuesday. 

GOOD.DOING.   Charitable ;  kind.  East. 

GOODED.  Prospered.   Devon. 

GOOD-ENOUGH.  Passable.   Shah. 

GOOD-FELLOWS.  A  cant  term  for  thievea 
"Good  fellows  be  thieves,"  Hey  wood's  Edward 
IV.  p.  42. 

GOOD-FEW.   A  fair  number.  North. 
GOODGER.    Goodman,  or  husband.    Also 

term  for  the  devil.  Devon. 
GOOD-HOUR.   A  favourable  time,  a  phrase  ap- 

phed  to  a  woman  in  labour. 
GOOD-HUSSEY.  A  thread-case.    West. 
GOODIN.  A  good  thing.    Yorkeh, 
GOODING.  To  go  agooding.  among  poor  peo- 

pie,  IS  to  go  about  before  Christmas  to  collect 

money  or  com  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 

festival   Kent, 

GOODISH    Rather  hirge  or  long.    Far.  dial 
A  goodish  step,"  a  long  way. 

rnnm^o?.^"?^^^^-  T^^*  h«rb  goose-foot 
GOODLICH.  Conveniently.  See  Nichols*  RoyaJ 

Wills,  p.  1 18 ;  Test.  Vetust.  p.  139. 
GOOD-LIKE.     Handsome.    Good-like-naught, 

handsome  but  worthless.   North. 
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GOOD  LORD.    A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 

patron  or  benefactor. 
CK)ODLY.    Fresh  or  gay  in  apparel. 
GOODLYHEDE.   Goodness.    {A..S.) 
GOOD-MAN.  The  landlord  or  master  of  a  house. 

See  Sevyn  Sages,  3869 ;  Matthew,  xx.  11.    In 

the  proYinces,  a  woman  terms  her  husband  her 

good-man. 
GOODMANTURD.  A  worthless  unpleasant  fel- 

low     See  Florio,  p.  160. 
GOOD-MIND.    Good  humour.  Eoii. 
GOOD-MISTRESS.    A  patroness. 
GOOD-NIGHTS.   A  species  of  minor  poems  of 

the  bdlad  kind.   Narea. 
GOOD-NOW.     A  phrase  equivalent  to,  Do  you 

know,  you  mutt  know.     West. 
600D.0UTS.    Doing  well.    rar.dioL 
GOODS.    Cattle;  dairy  produce.    North, 
GOODSCHIPE.    Goodness.    (^.-5.) 

And  for  the  goodtrhipe  of  this  dede, 
They  gnunten  him  a  lusty  mede. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq,  134,  f .  1 17. 

GOOD-SPEED.    Yeast.    Florio,  p.  130. 
GOOD-TIDY.    Moderate;  reasonable.    Eatt. 
GOOD-TIME.  A  festival.  Jonaon, 
GOOD-TO.    Good  for.  See  Pegge,  in  v. 
GOOD-WOMAN.    A  wife.    Par,  dial, 

GOOD-WOOLLED.  A  good-woollcd  one,  i.  e., 
a  capital  good  fellow.    Line. 

GOODY.  (1)  Good-wife.  This  term  is  addressed 
only  to  poor  women.  North,  Chaucer  has 
ffood'lefe,  ed.  Urry,  p.  160. 

(2)  To  prosper ;  to  appear  good.    Weft, 

GOOD-YEAR.  Corrupted  by  our  old  writers 
from  ffoujere,  the  French  disease. 

GOOF.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake.   East, 

GOOGEN.  A  gudgeon.  See  Clerk's  edition  of 
Withals'  Dictionarie,  1608,  p.  36. 

GOOKEE.  To  hang  down.   Devon. 

GOOM.    To  file  a  saw.    Var.  dial 

GOORDY.    Plump  or  round. 

We  shal  so  bovel  that  scrippe  or  bagge  of  hb  with 
strokes,  by  pynchynge  or  nyppyog  meale,  being 
nowe  swollen  with  moche  brasse,  1.  whiche  Is  now 
borely  or  goordy,  or  stroutted  out  with  moche 
money.  Acouutut,  1340. 

GOOSE.  ^1)  A  silly  fellow.    Far.  dial 

(2)  A  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 

(3)  A  game  described  by  Strutt,  p.  336.  On  the 
Stationers'  registers,  16th  June,  1597,  was 
licensed,  "  The  newe  and  most  pleasant  game 
of  the  ^ooM." 

(4)  A  breach  made  by  the  sea. 
GOOSEBERRY.  To  play  old  gooseberry,  i.  e.,  to 

create  a  great  confusion. 
GOOSE-BILL.   The  herb  goose-grass. 
GOOSE-CAP.    A  silly  person.    Devon.    "A  sot, 

asse,  goosecap,"  Cotg.  in  v.  Grue, 
GOOSECHITE.   The  herb  agrimony. 
GOOSE-FEAST.    Michaelmas.  Line, 
GOOSE-FLESH.    The  roughness   of  the  skin 

produced  by  cold,    f  'ar.  dial, 
GOOSE-GOG.   The  gooseberry,    t  ar.diaL 
GOOSE-GRASS.   Catch-weed.  North, 
GOOSB>IIEARD    One  who  takes  care  of  gees-. 


Sm  Harrison,  p;  223.  "  Jneanmt,  a  goaLerd  * 
Nominale  MS. 

GOOSE-HOUSE.  A  parish  cage,  or  small  tern- 
porary  prison.   Suffolk, 

GOOSE-INTENTOS.  A  vrord  used  in  Lanca. 
shire,  where  the  husbandmen  claim  it  as  a  due 
to  have  a  goose-intentos  on  the  sixteenth  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost ;  which  custom  took  origin 
from  the  last  word  of  this  old  church  prayer 
of  that  day. — Tua  not  gu^etimut  Pontine^ 
gratia  temper  pneveniat  et  teguaiur  :  me  bonu 
opeributjugiterprattetetteintentot.  Common 
people  mistake  it  for  a  goote  with  ten  toet. 
Blount's  Glossographia,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GOOSEMAN-CHICK.    A  gosUng.    A'orM. 

GOOSE-SMERE.  A  kind  of  axungia  men. 
tioned  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  2. 

GOOSE-TANSY.     Silver-weed.     North. 

GOOSE-TONGUE.     Sneeze-wort.     Craven. 

GOOSE-TURD-GREEN.  A  colour  in  apparel 
alluded  to  in  HarrisDU,  p.  172 ;  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Merde.  Jonson,  iv.  415,  mentions  **  goose- 
green  starch,"  and  a  waistcoat  made  oigotHng 
green  is  named  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
ch.  xii.  p.  59. 

GOOSHARETH.    The  herb  goose-grass. 

GOOSHILL.    A  gutter.     Wiltt, 

GOOSIER.     A  goose-heard,  q.  v.     Somertet. 

GOOSTLICHE.     Spiritually.     (A.-S.) 

GOOT.     Goeth.    Arch.  ixx.  408. 

GOOT-BUCKIS.    He  bucks.     mekUffe. 

GOPE.  To  talk  vulgarly  and  loud ;  to  snatch, 
or  grasp.     Cumb. 

GOPPEN-FULL.  A  large  handfuL  North. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Jointe, 

GOPPISH.     Proud ;  pert ;  testy.     North, 

GOR.  (1)  Dirty ;  miry ;  rotten.     North. 

(2^  A  young  unfledged  bird.     Wettm. 

(3)  A  clownish  fellow.     Somertet. 

GORBELLY.  A  person  with  a  large  belly. 
Devon.  See  Hollybaud,  1593,iny.ilred<iilKr; 
IHenrylV.  iL2. 

GORBIT.     Same  as  &or  (2).    Yorkth. 

GOBBLE.    To  eat,  or  gobble.     North. 

GORGE.    A  wear.    Blount,  in  v. 

GORCHANDE.     Grumbling.     R.  Oe  Brmmne 

GORCOCK.    The  red  grouse.    North. 

GORCROW.  A  carrion-crow.  Pennant.  This 
bird  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

GORD.  A  narrow  stream  of  water.  See  Ken- 
nett's  Gloss,  p.  80.  "  A  whirlpool,  or  deep  hole 
in  a  river,"  Blount's  Gloss,  ed.  1681,  p.  290. 

GORDE.  (1)  Girded  on.     Meyrick,  i.  177. 

(2)  To  strike,  or  spur.     Gawayne, 

GORE.  (1)  Mud; dirt.  LybeausDisconus,14n. 
Still  in  use  in  Norfolk. 

(2)  A-gore,  bloody.  See  Moor's  Suflblk  Words, 
p.  154,  and  Agore,  p.  32. 

(3)  The  lowest  part  in  a  tract  of  country.  North. 
It  is  explained  by  Kennett,  a  small  narrow  slip 
of  ground,  Gloss,  p.  80. 

(4)  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation in  the  Craven  Gloss,  i.  192,  and  it 
may  be  more  fully  described  as  a  diagonal  smtu 
inserted  at  the  liotfom  of  a  shift,  shirt  r»l« 
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or  gowD,  to  give  breadth  to  the  lower  part  of 
it.  Florio  has,  **  Gkenmif  the  gorea  or  gussets 
of  a  shirt  or  smock."  See  Chaucer,  Cant.  T. 
3237.  It  is  often  used  by  very  early  writers 
in  the  phrase  under  gore^  i.  e.  under  the 
clothing.  This  explains  a  disputed  passage  in 
Sir  Thopaa.  "  Gouthlich  under  gore/'  MS. 
Digby  86.  *<  Glad  under  gore/'  Wright's 
Lyric  Poetiy,  p.  26.  See  also  Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  152.  Gart'Coati  a  gown  or  petticoat 
gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  narrower  at  the  upper  part,  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  39. 
(5)  To  malEe  up  a  mow  of  hay.  Lme, 
GORE-BLOOD.     Clotted  blood.     Shak.    We 

have  gorwoundede  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  1.  55. 
GORELL.    A  great  clownish  lad. 

Glotony  that  gorell  U  the  Tjte.  synne* 
That  men  me  of  tai  dellcat  fedyng  of  mete. 

MS.  Lavd.  416.  f.  M. 

GORGAYSE.  Awoman's  tucker.  Skelton,ii.391. 
GORGE.    The  throat ;  the  mouth.    (A-N.)    A 

bfiwk  when  full-fed  was  said  to  bear  full  gorge. 

To  giTC  oyer  the  gorge,  L  e.  to  be  sick. 
GORGEAUNT.    A  boar  in  the  second  year.   An 

old  hunting  term. 
GORGER.     Armour  for  the  throat.    {A.-N.) 

See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1618. 

Nowe  I  vol  tey  thee  ot  the  gorgier,  vhlche  iboulde 

kepe  the  throte-bolle» 

Rom.  o/the  Monk^  Sion  Cdlege  MS, 

GORGET.    **  A  kerchef  wherwith  women  cover 

their  pappes/'  Baret,  1580. 
GORGEY.    To  shake,  or  tremble.     West, 
GORISOUN.    A  youth ;  a  page.     (j4,-N.) 
GORLE.    To  devour  eagerly.    South. 
GORM.    To  smear;  to  daub.     North, 
GORMA.    A  cormorant.    North, 
GORN.    A  small  pail  with  one  handle.  Derbyth, 
GORNEY.    A  journey.    Robin  Hood,  i.  85. 
GORONS.    Bars  and  cramps  of  iron  to  secure 

the  upper  stones  of  a  pinnacle.    BUueam, 
GORRELL.    A  fat  person.    Cotgrave  has  this 

word,  in  v.  BredaUler,    In  Craven,  ffonyt  very 

iiit,  nauseously  fat. 
GORSE.     Furze,     f^ar,  dial     '*  The  firse  or 

gorse,"  Elyot,  1559,  in  v.  Palhana, 
GORSEHOFFER.    The  whinchat.     Chesh, 
GORST.    The  juniper-tree,  but  more  commonly 

the  same  as  gorae^  q.  v. 
60SE.    Go.    Chaucer, 

And  graythe  jowe  to  jone  grcne  vode. 
And  go§e  over  ther  nedee. 

Morf  Jrthure,  MS,  Uncotn,  f.  66. 

GOSHAL.    The  goshawk.    Book  qf  Rates, 

GOSLINGS.  The  blossoms  of  the  willow,  which 
children  sometimes  play  with  by  putting  them 
into  the  fire  and  seeing  how  they  bum,  re- 
peating verses  at  the  same  time. 

GOSLING.WEED.    Goose-grass.    Huloet, 

GOSPELLER.  (1)  An  Evangelist. 
And  the  foure  gotpellers 
Standand  on  the  pelera.  MS,  Lincoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  136. 

(S)  The  priest  that  chanted  the  gospel.  See 
Davies'  Andent  Rites,  1672,  p.  14 ;  Ord.  and 
Beg.  p.  169. 


GOSS.  (1)  Furze.    See  Gorte. 

(2)  To  guzzle,  or  drink.     Dewm, 

GOSSANDER.  The  Mergus  Merganter,  a  bird 
of  the  fens.    Drayton, 

GOSSIB.  A  sponsor  at  baptism,  since  corrupted 
into  go99^.  See  Verstegan's  observations  on 
this  word  quoted  in  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  217  ; 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  62 ;  Holinshed,  Chrou. 
Ireland,  p.  112 ;  State  Papers,  iii.  13.  There 
was  formerly  considered  a  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  a  person  and  his  sponsors,  ex- 
pressed by  gost^ede.  See  Lydgate's  Minor 
Poems,  p.  36 ;  State  Papers,  ii.  479. 

GOSSONE.     A  god-Bon.     Pr.  Parv. 

COST.  (1)  Goest ;  walkest.    (^.-S.) 

The  kyiig  to  the  ichcpcrde  con  say. 
Fio  me  ne  go$t  ihou  not  eway. 

MS.  Cantab,  Pf.  V.  48,  f.  ». 

(2)  Spirit ;  mind ;  soul.     (j4.-S.) 

GOSTEAD.    A  bay  or  division  of  a  bam.  Norf, 

GOSTER.     Same  as  Gautier,  q.  v. 

GOTCH.  A  large  pitcher.  Var,  dial,  Gotch- 
belly,  a  large  round  belly. 

GOTE.    A  ditch,  or  sluice.     North, 

There  arose  a  great  controvenie  about  the  ereet- 
ing  of  two  new  gotet  at  Skirbek  and  Langare  for 
drayning  the  waters  out  of  South  Holand  end  the 
Feus.  Dugdal^s  Imbanking,  1662,  p.S43. 

GOTER.    A  shower.    Abo,  a  gutter. 

He  sal  com  doun  als  rain  In  flees  toft* 
And  gotert  droppand  over  erthe  oft. 

MS.  Egerton  614,  f.48. 
Benkes  flowen  of  floode  abowtc  in  the  rale. 
And  out  of  the  geye  golde  gofers  ther  jode. 

MS.  Cott,  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  114. 

GOTFER.    An  old  man.     Wilts, 

GOTHAM.  A  wise  roan  of  Gotham,  i.  e.  a  fool. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well- 
known  collection  of  tales  of  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  repr.  1840.  Gotham  is  also  a  cant 
term  for  Newcastle. 

GOTHARD.   A  foolish  fellow.    North, 

GOTHELEN.  To  grumble,  or  rumble,  as  the 
stomach  does.  {A.-S,) 

GOTHERLY.    Kind ;  sociable.    North. 

GOTHSEMAT.    Gossamer.    Lady  Al.  1659. 

GO-TO.  Don't  go  to,  not  able  to.  Var,  dial 
The  phrase  go  to,  in  old  colloquial  language, 
and  often  introduced  in  old  plays,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  properly  explained.  It  is  equi- 
valent to,  well,  well  now,  well  then,  or  go  on  ; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  French  Alphabet,  8vo. 
Lond.  1615,  as  the  translation  of  or  sus.  Florio 
has,  "  Hor  bene,  well,  go  too,  it  is  well  now." 

GO-TO-BED-AT-NOON.    Goat's  beard. 

GOTOURS.  Lumps ;  impurities  ? 

Tak  the  rutes  of  morclle  and  wasche  thame  and 
stamp  thame  welc,  and  lay  thame  to  the  fetter  at 
morne  and  at  evene,  and  ever  clence  it  wele  of 
gctour*,  and  wasche  it  with  hate  wyne. 

MS,  Unc.  Med.  t,  813. 

GOTTED.   Gotten.   Skelion. 
GOTY.    A  pitcher,  or  gotch,  q.  v. 
GOUD-SPINK.    A  goldfinch.   Craven. 
GOUL.  (1)  The  gum  of  the  eye.    North,    See 
Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  125.    «<  A  blcmmish 
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or  waterish  matter  in  sore  eyes  called  of  some 
gwoley  Florio,  p.  104. 
(2')  A  hut,  or  cottage.  Cumh, 
GOULFE.  A  goaf  of  com.  Pabgrave, 
GOUND.  A  yellow  secretion  in  the  corners  of 
the  eyes.  North,  Left  unexplained  in  Arch. 
XXX.  408.  *♦  Gownde  of  the  eye,"  Pr.  Parv. 
*^Govaidi»ordea  octdorum  condenaaiaper  totum 
agrum  Line,  vulgatittime  cqtpeUantur"  Skin- 
ner. In  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  283  is  a  receipt 
"  ioT  blered  eghne  and  gundy ;"  and  gunny 
eyeg  are  explained  tore  running  eyes  in  the 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697,  p.  100.  The  gound 
is  well  explained  by  Milles  to  be  octdorum 
gramia  qua  ab  oeulit  distillate  and  if  the  old 
text  in  the  passage  in  Timon  of  A.,  i.  1,  *'  Our 
Poesie  is  as  a  Gmone"  ed.  1623,  p.  80,  is  in 
any  way  correct,  we  have  in  this  word  goundf 
or  gowndet  as  it  is  spelt  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  206,  the 
genuine  old  reading,  which  Tieck  tries  to  make 
sense  of  in  a  different  manner.  The  distiUat 
of  Milles  answers  to  the  utet  or  oozea  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Right  no  pleynly  thorowe  ihtf  foufidif  xlght 

Of  erytika»  ne  may  not  susteyne 

For  to  l>ehoIde  the  derenesse  of  Ihin  quene. 

Lifdgate,  MS.jishmol»39,  f.36. 

GOUNE -CLOTH.     Cloth  enough  to  make  a 

gown.    Chaucer. 
GOURD.  ^1)  A  species  of  false  dice,  mentioned 

intheMcrry  W.  of  W.  i.3. 

(2)  A  vessel  to  carry  liquor  in.  See  Chaucer, 
Cant.  T.  17031. 

(3)  "  Aquilegiumt  a  gourde  of  water,  whiche  com- 
meth  of  rayne,**  Elyot,  1559. 

GOURMANDIZE.    Gluttonv.    Spenaer, 

GOURY.    DuU ;  stupid-looking,    yorth. 

GOUSH.  A  stream.  Also,  to  make  a  noise,  as 
water  when  gushing  out. 

GOUT.  The  gateway  bridge  over  a  watercourse  ? 
a  drain.    Warw, 

GOUTHLICH.    Goodly.    {A..S,) 
Wit  he  vet  of  lore. 
And  gouthlieh  under  gore.    Wrighft  Aneed.  Ut.  p.  8. 

GOUTOUS.  Rich ;  dedicate,  especiaUy  applied 
to  made  dishes.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  473.  **  Luk 
ay  that  he  ette  no  gowttous  mette,"  MS.  Med. 
Line.  f.  310.  So  called  probably  on  account 
of  rich  meats  causing  that  disease.  '*  Gotows 
mann  or  womanne,^//o«tt«,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  206. 
Guttoatum  Med.  Lat.  corresponds  toarthriticue. 

GOUTS.  (1)  Drops.  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion. Gowiyth  for  droppeth  occurs  in  an 
early  English  MS.  mentioned  in  Arch,  xxx.408. 

(2)  The  spots  on  a  hawk,  an  ancient  term  in  fal- 
conry.   See  Diet.  Rust,  in  v. 

GOVE.  (1)  To  stare  vacantly.    North. 

(2)  To  mske  a  mow.  Tusser,  p.  176.  This  is  an- 
other form  of  goaf,  q.v. 

(3)  Given.    Lydgate* 

GOVELE.  To  get  money  by  usury.  It  is  a 
substantive  in  Digby  Myst,  p.  191. 

He  govelifde  gode  with  alle  hyi  myght 

R,  d*  Brunne,  MS.  Binoe$,  p-  5. 

GOVERN  AILLE.  Govemracnt;  steerage.  (^.-iV:) 


GOVE-TUSHED.  Having  projected  teeth.  27.  r« 
GOW.  (1)  Wild  mjTtle.     Florio,  p.  4. 
(2)  Let  us  go.  Suffolk.  An  abbreviation  of  ^  ve 
plur.  imper.  of  go.   In  the  Northern  counties, 
gotea ,  or  gooa. 
GOWARGE.    A  round  chisel  used  for  making 

hollows.   North. 
GO- WAY.    Give  way ;  cease. 

Co  tray,  doujtnr,  tich  thyng  f 
I  wiUe  no  more  of  thi  playng. 

MS.  CurUab.  Ff.  v.  48»  f.  44. 

GOWBERT.   Agoblet,  ordrinking-vcssel. 
GOWCES.    The  pieces  of  armour  which  protect 

the  arm-pit  when  the  arm  is  raised. 
Uin-begrippyt  *  tpete,  and  to  n  gome  rynnyt, 
Ttiat  bare  of  go«Iet  fulle  gaye  with  fiNAee*  of  ty  vere. 

Mortt  At-thurt,  MS.  Uncoin,  f.  SO. 

GOWD.  (1)  A  toy  or  gaud.  North. 
(2)  To  cut  dirty  wool  from  off  the  tails  of  sheep. 
North.  The  wool  so  cut  off  is  called  gowdens. 
GOWDER.   Futuo.    North. 
GOWDYLAKIN.  Aphiything.   Northumb. 
GOWER.  (1)  A  great  dish  or  platter  for  potage. 

fVinfon.    Kennett's  MS.  Gloss. 
(2)  A  kind  of  cake,  formerly  made  for  children  at 

Christmas.    North's  Toy-Book,  1665. 
GOWGE.  The  gauge  or  measure. 

The  gowge  teyd,  the  devylet  dyrte 
Fore  anything  that  thou  canne  wyrlie  ! 

Hug€B  Poetiem,  p.  18. 

GOWIL-SOWGHT.  This  is  translated  by  glab^ 
coma  in  Nominale  MS. 

GOWK.  A  cuckoo.  Also  as  goke,  q.  v.  Hence 
Gowk-epitf  cuckoo  spit.   North. 

GOWLARE.    An  usurer.   Pr.Parv. 

GOWLE.  To  cry  sulkily.  North.  Brockett  says. 
"  to  threaten  in  a  kind  of  howl."  Gloss,  cd. 
1829,  p.  138.  See  Reliq.  AnUq.  i.  291  ;  Tun- 
dale,  pp.  15,  39. 

For  unnethet  ei  a  chylde  borne  fully. 
That  it  ne  begynnet  to  gvwUi  and  crye. 
Hampote,  MS  Botees,  p.  25, 

GOWLED.    Gummed  up.     See  Goul  (1). 
GOWLES.     Gules.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  324. 

The  crest  that  on  his  helme  es. 

Eta  lady  of  gowlU  In  hir  rechea. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  L 17.  f.  141. 

A  lyone  tycd  till  an  ake 

Otguwlift  and  grene.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  134. 

GOWSTY.    Dreary ;  frightful ;  ghasUy ;  dismal 

or  uncomfortable.    North. 
GOWT.    A  sink ;  a  vault.     Weat. 
GOWTE.    AsweUing.    Anh.  xxx.  408. 
GOWTONE.    To  gutter  as  a  candle.     "  Cow. 

tone  as  candelys,"  Pr.  Parv. 
GOXFDE.    Yawned ;  gaped.    Baber. 
GOYSE.     Goes.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  13. 
GOYTE.    The  same  as  gote,  q.  v. 
GOZELL.    A  guzzle,  or  ditch.     "  Tragkctto, 

any  ferrie,  a  passage,  a  foard,  or  gozdl  over 

from  shore  to  shore,*'  Florio. 
GOZZAN.     An  old  wig  grown  yellow  from  age 

and  wearing.     Comw. 
GOZZARD.    A  fool.    Line. 
GRAAL.    A  large  dish,  a  large  hollow  basin,  fit 

for  serving  up  meat.    The  St.  Graal  was  the 

vessel  in  which  our  Savicur  ate  the  last  sup 
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per  with  bis  apostles,  and  is  fabled  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Va- 
rious miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  means  of  this  dish,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  allusion  in  some  of  the  old  ro- 
mances, as  an  object  in  search  of  which  no- 
merous  knights-errants  spent  their  lives.  Sec 
further  in  Roquefort. 
GRAB.    To  seize,  or  snatch ;  to  steal.    Also,  a 

snap  or  bite.    /  'or,  dial, 
GRABBLE.    To  grapple.   Deton.    '*  To  grabble 

or  grope  a  wench,"  Miege. 
GRABBY.  Grimy  ifilthy.   Kent. 
GRAB-STOCK.   A  young  crab-tree,  or  the  cut- 
ting of  one.   Doraet. 
GRACB.  Horde  graces  misfortune. 
GRACE-CUP.    A  Urge  cup  in  a  monastery  or 
college,  passed  round  the  table  after  grace  was 
said.   See  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  1672,  p.  126. 
GRACE-OF-GOD.    The  plant  hartshorn.    See 

TopseU's  Foure-footed  Beasts,  p.  126. 
GRACES.  Tlianks;  gifts.    Wickliffe. 
GRACE-WIFE.   A  midwife.   Durham. 
GRACIA-DEI.  A  medicine  so  called,  described 

in  MS.  Med.  Unc.  f.  308. 
GRACIOUS.  Agreeable ;  gracefuL    It  occurs  in 

Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
GRACY.DATS.    Daffodils.  Devon. 
GRADDE.  Cried  for;  cried  to.   (^.-5.) 
And  thenk,  ai  thou  hast  herd  me  telle, 
How  grace  be  gradds,  and  grace  he  hadde. 

Gowrr,  JU&  Budl,  994. 
He  porreide  him  of  a  tchip. 

And  over  the  vatere  ladde, 
Bverch  tyme  dai|  and  ny5t 

Alie  thai  to  hfan  gradtU,     MS.  Laud.  106,  f.  117. 

('RADE.   Prepared ;  got  ready.   (A.'S.) 
GRADELY.     Decently  ;  orderly ;  moderately 

Also  an  adjective.  North. 
GRADUATE.  A  physician.   Sufolk. 
GRAF.    The  depth  of  a  spade's  bit  in  digging. 

Salop.    Hence,  to  dig.   Perhaps  from  pra/e,  a 

husbandman.  Spade-ffraff  the  quantity  of  stuff 

ttuned  up  by  the  spade  at  once. 
GRAFER.   An  engraver.   Lydgate.    Wright  has 

gra^yng  in  his  Monastic  Letters,  p.  137. 
GRAFF.    A  graft.    Also,  to  graft.    See  Robin 

Hood,  L  32  ;  Tusser,  p.  115. 
To  make  the  gn^ffa  that  hee  tto  Judaa  fetle, 
Fructifye  In  a  pure  virgyne. 

L^dgaUt  MS.  8oe.  Antlq.  134,  f.  18. 

GRAFFER.  A  notary.  Blovni. 
GRAFFERE.   One  who  grafts.   Lydgate. 
GRAFFLE.    To  grapple.   Somersft. 
GRAFMAKERE.   A  sexton.    Withalt. 
GRAFT.  A  ditch.   Craven, 
GRAFTED-IN.    Begrimed.   Devon. 
GRAFTING-TOOL.    A  long  spade  used  in  drain- 
ing land.  Sakp. 
GRAG.  The  neck.  Nominale  MS. 
GRAID.    See  Grade.  "  Leide,"  Trin.  Coll.  MS. 

Of  thir  thingei  I  haf  her  lald, 

Wat  Adam  cors  to-gedir  gtvid, 
Cur$ot  Mundi^  MS.  Cntt.  Vetpa*.  A.  iU.  f.  5. 

GRAILE.  (1)  Gravel ;  small  pebbles.   Spenser. 
(2)  The  name  of  the  book  which  contained  tl^^ 


responses  sung  by  the  choir.  *'  I  gowle  au  mi 
grayel,'*  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  291.    "  Gradate,  a 
grale,"  Nominale  MS. 
GRAILING.  A  slight  fall  of  hail,  just  to  cover 

the  ground.  North. 
GRAILS.     The  smaller  feathers  of  a  hawk 

Blome. 
GRAIN.  (1)  A  branch  of  a  tree.   Cumb. 
(2)  To  strangle,  gripe,  or  throttle.  Boat, 
f  3)  Broken  victuals.   Someraet. 
(41  The  prong  of  a  fork.    West. 
(5)  A  scarlet  colour  used  by  dyers.  Blount, 
GRAINED.   Grimed;  dirty.    Wilta. 
GRUNED-FORK.  A  pronged  fork.  Eaat. 
GRAINEE.  Proud ;  ill-tempered.  Devon.  "Stiff, 

somewhat  stately,"  Milles  MS. 
GRAINING.   The  fork  of  a  tree.   North. 
GRAIN-STAFF.    A  quarter-staff,  with  a  pair  of 
short  tines  at  the  end  which  they  call  grains. 
Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossar>'. 
GRAITHE.    To  prepare;  to  make  ready;  to 
dress.  {A.-S.)    StUI  in  use  in  the  North,  and 
explained  in  the  provincial  glossaiies,  "  pre- 
paration ;  readiness ;  to  bring  a  horse  up  with 
great  care ;  the  trapping  of  a  horse ;  to  clothe, 
or  furnish ;  to  repair;  condition ;  riches."  See 
Aithour  and  Merlin,  p.  175;  Perceval,  123. 
Graithing,  clothing,  equipment.  Grath,  speed, 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  32. 

Thre  score  knyghtla  of  the  hett 
Oratfthtd  wele  in  grene. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17.  f.  134. 
Bot  If  thowc  grupthe  thy  gere,  the  wllle  grefe  happene. 
Or  thowe  goo  of  thit  greve,  for  all  thy  grete  worde*. 

Mort9  Arthure,  MS,  Lincoln^  f.  8Ql 

GRAITHLY.  Readily ;  speedily.  (^.-5.)   It  here 
means  ateafffaatfyf  confidently. 

If  we  grapthely  and  sothefaitly  behalde  oureielfe, 
ther  es  na  thynge  that  we  here  hafe  that  we  may  bi 
righte  calle  oun.  Jtf&  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  8. 

Bot  alway  thynke  on  thy  la«te  ende,  for  thou  ert 
a  dedly  mane,  and  ilk  a  daye,  if  thou  b«rhalde 
graiftMitfthon  may  lee  thy  dedd  bifore  thyne  eghne. 

M(S.  Ibid.  f.  21. 
Felys  me  grathly  every  yike  one, 
And  M  that  I  hare  fleche  and  bone. 

Otu^a  Eixetrpta  Antiqua^  p.  106. 

GRAKE.   To  crack.   Lydgate. 
GRAMATOLYS.   Smatterers.   Skelton. 
GRAME.  Anger;  grief.   {A.'S.) 

Moradai  seyde,  hyt  yi  grete  lehame 
On  a  bora  to  wreke  thy  gramt. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  79 
Wlat  my  lorde  of  this  house, 
With  ^ratnehe  wold  the  grete, 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  IXi, 

GRAMERCY.  Great  thanks.  (A..N.) 
Orownf-aivrcy,  leid  than  he. 
But  siWer  shalt  thou  non  gif  me. 

MS.  Cnnt*ib.  Ff  r.  4S.  f  «3L 

GRAMERY. ,  Ara  grammatical  and  hence  used 
generally  for  abstruse  learning. 

GRAMFER.   A  grandfather.    IFeat. 

GRAMFER-LONGLEGS.    A  daddy.Iongiegs. 

GRAMMER.   A  grandmother.    JJ'eat. 

GRAMMERED.  Begrimed.    Jfil/a. 

GRAMMER'S-PIN.    A  large  pin.    Derun. 
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GRAMPLE.  A  crab.   Skinner,    {Fr.) 

GRAN  ADO.  A  g;renade.   HoweU. 

G  RANCH.  (1)  To  scrunch.    Warw, 

(2)  A  grange.    MiUes'  MS.  Gloss.  . 

GRAND.   Very ;  much.   Keni, 

GRANDAM.  A  grandmother.     Far,  dial    See 

Withals,  ed.  1608.  p.  140. 
GRANDARDE.     Part  of  ancient  armour.    See 

Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  12.    It  seems  to  have  been 

worn  only  by  knights  when  on  horseback. 

Sometimes  %pe\t  grand-guard, 
GRANDIE.   Grandmother.   N/rih, 
GRAND.TRICKTRACK.  An  old  game  at  cards 

mentioned  in  Poor  Robin's  Country  Vices,  4to. 

Lond.  1674. 
GRANE.  To  groan.  North, 

Here  my  trowthe  or  I  be  Una, 
Many  of  jour  gestii  Mile  graw. 

Ma  Lincoln  A.  L  17,  f.  133. 

GRANEIN.  The  fork  of  a  tree.  Line. 

GRANER.  Agrananr.   Baret,  A.266. 

GRANGE.  A  farm-house ;  a  bam,  or  granary ; 
a  small  hamlet.  In  Lincolnshire,  a  lone  farm- 
house is  still  so  called. 

GRANK.  To  groan ;  to  murmur.  SeeTowneley 
Myst.  p.  155.  Still  in  use.  Grankg,  com- 
plaining.   Brockett,  p.  139. 

GRANNEP.  A  grandmother.  York$h,  More 
usually  called  granny. 

GRANNY-DOD.    A  snail-shell.    Camb, 

GRANNY-REARED.  Spoiled,  i.  e.,  brought  up 
by  a  grandmother.  North, 

GRANNY-THREADS.  The  runners  of  the  creep- 
ing crow-foot.    Craven. 

GRANONS.  The  long  hwrs  growing  about  the 
mouth  of  a  cat.    Topsell,  p.  104. 

GRANSER.    A  grandsire.    Towneley  Myst.  p. 
172.     Still  used  in   Salop.      Palsgrave  has 
graunteyre;    and    graynser    occurs   in   the 
Plumpton  Corr.  p.  151. 
Come  hethyr,  he  seid,  and  take  up  this  uk. 
And  ley  it  0°*  fold  on  thy  grauneyrt  bak. 

MS,  Laud.  416,  f.  46. 

GRANT.  The  pudendum  muliebre.  Hence,  to 
prostitute  the  body.  Still  in  use. 

GRAP.  (1)  A  vulture.   See  Gripe, 

(2)  An  ear  of  Virginia  corn.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GRAPE.  (1)  To  grope,  or  feel.   North, 

(2)  A  fork  with  three  prongs  used  for  filling 
rough  dung.   North. 

GRAPER.  The  covering  for  the  gripe  or  han- 
dle of  a  lance.   Arch.  xvii.  291. 

GRAPINEL.  A  grappling-irom  {A.-N) 

GRAPLE.  A  hook;  the  clasp  of  a  buckle. 
Hollyband's  Dictionarie,  1593. 

GRAS.    Grace.    Sevyn  Sages,  658. 

GRASH.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  See  Collier's  Old 
Ballads,  p.  71 ;  Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  126.  Also, 
to  crush.  "  Graschede  doune  crestez,"  MS. 
Morte  Arthure,  f.  75. 

GRAS  IE  RS.  Sheep  or  other  animals  when  fed 
solely  on  grass.    North. 

GRASPLIN.  Twilight.   Devon. 

GRASS-HEARTH.  A  feudal  service  of  a  day*s 
ploughing.    Kennett. 


GRASS-TABLE.   See  Earth^tahle. 
GRASS-WIDOW.    An  unmarried  woman  who 

has  had  a  child.   Far.  dial  See  MS.  Century 

Book,  No.  77. 
GRAT.  (1)  Wept.    Northianb. 
(2)  Made.  For  gart.  Degrevant,  339. 
GRATCHE.    A  supposed  error  for  graUht  in 

Rom.  Rose,  7368. 
GRATE.  (1)  A  fish-bone.   {Germ.) 
(2)  A  grating,  or  lattice.    See  Test.  Vetuit.  p. 

627 ;  Davies'  Ancient  Rites,  p.  70 ;  Death  of 

Robert  E.  of  Huntingdon,  p.  27. 
(3^  Grateful.   Becon. 
{aS  To  seize ;  to  snatch.   Devon. 
(5)  Metal  worked  into  steel,  as  in  the  nuking  of 

weapons,  &c. 
GRATH.    Assured ;  confident  North. 
GRATING.  The  act  of  separating  the  large  from 

small  ore.     Craven. 
GRATTEN.  Stubble.  Sowth.  Ray  says  it  means 

sometimes  after-grass. 
The  north  part  of  WilU  adjoynlog  to  Stouebrush 

Cutrtwold,  and  it  part  of  Coteswold,    the  arable 

grttum'grmtnd*  beare  an  abundance  of  wyld  tan*le. 
Aubrey**  watt,  Roiwi  Soc,  MS.  p.  121. 

GRATTICHING.  Dung  of  deer.  Cotgrave,  in  t. 

Fume^s,  Plateaux. 
GRAUNDEPOSE.    A  grampus.    Skelton. 
GRAUNT.    Great.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  353. 
GRAUNTE.     Agreed.     **  Graunte,    seid  oure 

kyng,"  MS.  CanUb.  Yt  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 
GRAUNT-FADER.   A  grandfather. 

The  King  pardons  that  for  thy  noble  ^rotiiif. 

JMer,  the  whtche  suA-id  trouble  for  the  kyuf^es 

moost  noble  predeceateun.  JO.  CalL  Arwu  L.  9l 

GRAUT.  Wort.    Yorkeh. 
GRAVE.   (1)  To  dig;  to  bury.    North.    See 

Maundevile,  p.  12 ;  Sevyn  Sages,  18 :  Gy  of 

Warwike,  p.  410. 

(2)  A  nobleman  of  the  low  countries.    Hence, 
Grave  Maurice.    Graven  a  bailiff.    Yorkeh* 

(3)  A  potato-hole,    l^ine. 

(4)  Engraven.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  3155. 

So  that  my  lady  therupooe. 
Hath  Kuche  a  prente  of  love  grave. 

Goioer,  M8.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  4S. 

GRAVELIN.    A  small  migratory  fish,  about  six 

inches  in  length,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 

spawn  of  the  salmon.    See  Harrison,  p.  224. 

GRAVELLED.    Vexed;  mortified;  perplexed. 

Also,  buried.    North. 
GRAVER.    A  sculptor ;  an  engraver.    See  Con- 
stitutions of  Masonry,  p.  31. 
GRAVES.    The  refuse  which  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  melting  pot  used  in  making 
tallow  candles.    It  is  collected  and  pressed 
into  oblong  cakes,  which  are  boiled  with  water 
as  food  for  dogs. 
GRAVE-SPIKE.    An  instrument  used  by  sex- 

tons  in  digging  graves.    Wett, 
GRAVID.   Big  with  chUd.   (Za/.) 
GRAVKYNG.  Graying ;  dawning.    Weber. 
GRAVOWRYS.    Engravers.    Pr.  Parv. 
GRAVYNGE.    BuriaL    See  Grave. 

Tilie  hyi  gravgnge  it  aemyde  all  the  ayere  gaft 

jrs.  Lineefii  A.  1. 17»  f.  194. 
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GRAW.    The  ague     Also,  the  icnsation  just 

before  the  fit.    North. 
GRAWINGERNE.    A  piece  of  iron  on  a  wag- 
gon, formerly  used  as  a  drag. 
GRAWSOME.    Ugly ;  fnghtfuL    North. 
GRAY.  (1)  Twilight.    Kennett. 
(2)  A  badger.    See  HoUyband,  in  t.  Biairemt; 
Topaell's  Four-Footed  Beasts,  p.  34.  Also,  the 
skin  or  fur  of  a  badger,  as  in  Lybeaus  Dis- 
conus,  839 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  ii.  404. 
GRAYEDE.    Prepared ;  got  ready. 
Thare  of  the  trie  wm  payede 
Sone  hta  otte  haw  he  gmjttde  / 
He  was  na  thyng  allVayede. 

MS.  Uneolit  A.  1. 17,  f.  131. 
GRAYLING.    Applied  to  tapettes  for  sumpter 
horses,  and  means  that  they  were  cut  or 
rounded.    Eliz.  of  York,  p.  14. 
GRAYSTE.    To  gnash,  or  grind. 

Whenoe  Alexander  herde  this,  he  bigane  to 
gradate  with  the  tethe,  and'  to  tome  hit  hede  hedir 
and  thedlr.  MS.  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  4S. 

GRAYTHELYCHE.    Speedily.   "And^ay/Ae- 

fyche  arayede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,f.  61. 
GRAYVEZ.     Steel  boots.    "  With  grayvei  and 

gobeleto,''  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  63. 
GRAZE.    To  fiitten.   Also,  to  become  covered 

with  growing  grass.  Noff. 
GRE.    An  ear  of  com.     <'  J^iea,  gre  of  come,*' 

MS.  ColL  Jes.  Oxon.  28. 
GREABLE.    Agreed.   See  Dial.  Great.  Moral. 

p.  89 ;  and  Agreeable. 
GREASE.  (1)  Rancid  butter.    North. 

(2)  A  dim  sufflision  over  the  sky,  not  positive 
cloudiness.   Eaat. 

(3)  To  grease  in  the  fist,  i.  e.  to  bribe.  Cotgrave, 
in  ▼.  Enf(m»er. 

(4)  The  fat  of  a  hare,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  or  coney.  The  season  of  the 
hart  and  buck  was  cidled  grea»e  timet  be- 
cause that  was  the  season  when  they  were 
fat  and  fit  for  killing.  See  Sir  H.  Dryden's 
Twici,  p.  25. 

That  nane  weneye  my  wylde  botte  Waynour 

hirselTene, 
And  that  in  the  loone  whenne  gre«4  ea  astignyde. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  t.  GO. 

(5)  To  graze.    Palsgrave. 

GREASY.  Foul ;  grassy ;  spoken  of  fallows  or 
ploughed  ground.  Noif.  Also,  slimy,  as  some 
roads  are  after  rain. 

GREAT.  (1)  Intimate ; fiuniliar ;  high  in  favour; 
fond ;  loving.    Far,  diaL    Also  an  archaism. 

(2)  To  work  bg  great  is  to  work  by  quantity  in- 
stead of  by  the  day.  See  Nomenclator,  p.  502 ; 
Batchelor,  p.  134 ;  Tusser,  p.  183.  Bg  greats 
by  the  gross,  wholesale. 

GREATEN.    To  enlarge.    Kent. 

GREAT-HARE.     A  hare  in  its  third  year. 

Great-hearted.  BoM  ;  magnanimous ;  in- 
fiezible.    Pr.  Parv. 

SREATHLY.  Handsomely;  towardly.  In 
greathf  well.   North. 

GREAT-JOSEPH.    A  surtout.    Groee. 

GREAT-LIKE.  Probably ;  very  likely.  North. 
Shakespeare  has  the  phrase. 


GREAT-MEN.    An  old  term  for  members  of 

parliament  and  noblemen. 
GREAUN.    A  mouth.    Yorkth, 
GREAVES.  (1)  Boots ;  buskins.    North.     Iron 

boots  were  formerly  so  called.    See  Mirr.  Mag. 

p.  46  ;  Planch^'s  Costume,  p.  138. 

(2)  Griefs ;  grievances.  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  159. 
More  usuidly  spelt  grevea. 

(3)  Trees ;  boughs ;  groves.    Spenter. 
GREAZAGATE.    A  wheedling  fawning  design- 
ing fellow.    Yorkah, 

GRECHUT.    Grew  angry.    Robson,  p.  19. 
GRECK.    A  dwarf;  the  imallest  of  a  brood  or 

litter.    Yorkeh. 
GRECYNGES.    Steps.    Maundevile,  p.  220. 
GREDE.  (1)  To  cry ;  to  proclaim.    {A.'S.) 
FuDe  lowdc  gonne  they  bloweand  gtede. 

MS.  Hart.  885S,  f.  97. 

(2)  A  greedy  person.    Chaucer. 

(3)  The  lap.  Sevyn  Sages,  1802.  Weber  also 
explains  it,  the  "  breast  of  the  mantle." 

(4)  A  small  tub  used  in  washing.   Line. 
GREDEL.    A  gridiron.    See  Griddle. 

A  ilrong  fur  he  let  make  and  gret. 
And  a  gredel  theropon  sette. 

MS.  Coll  Trin.  Oxon.  57. 

GREE.  (1)  To  agree.  North.  "  It  grees  not 
well,"  Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p.  50. 

(2)  Grace ;  favour ;  pleasure ;  will.  See  Lydgate*s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  22 ;  Maundevile,  p.  295 ; 
Wright's  Anec.  p.  83.  To  receive  in  gre,  i.  e., 
to  take  kindly. 

(3)  Degree ;  the  prize.     {A.-N.) 

Who  so  evyr  wynneth  the  gree 
Schalle  weddehur  wyth  ryalt^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  M.  38.  f.  75. 
The  doghtty  knyght  in  thegrenc 
Hase  wonnene  the  gree. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  1. 17,  f- 131. 
GREECE.    A  step.  Harrison,  p.  33. 
GREEDS.   The  straw  to  make  manure  in  a  farm- 
yard.   Kent. 
GREEDY.    To  long  for.   North. 
GREEDY-GUTS.     Gluttons.     Greedg-houndg, 

hungry  persons.  North. 
GREEK.  **  Averlan,  a  good  fellow,  a  mad  com- 
panion, merie  Oreekef  sound  drankard,'* 
Cotgrave.  See  Nares,  in  v. 
GREEN.  Fresh,  applied  to  meat.  Sec  Harrison, 
p.  221.  According  to  Pegge,  "  raw,  not  done 
enough."  In  Lincolnshire,  coals  just  put  on 
the  fire  are  called  green.  A  young  inexperi- 
enced youth  is  very  commonly  so  denomi- 
nated, and  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  in  the 

same  sense. 
For  drede  and  love  they  hadde  for  to  lene. 
So  harde  aaiay  made  un  hire  age  grene. 

Legate,  MS.  Soe.  Anttq.  134,  f.  7> 

GREEN-BONE.    The  needle-fish.    North. 

GREEN-CHEESE.  Cream-cheese.  Fools  and 
children  are  told  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
this  material.  "To  make  one  swallow  a 
gudgeon,  or  beleeve  a  lie,  and  that  the  moon* 
is  made  of  greene-cheese,"  Florio,  p.  73. 

GREEN-DRAKE.    The  May-fly.    North. 

GREENE-WINCHARD.  A  sloven.  See  tht 
Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 
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GREENE  Y.  The  green  grosbeak.  JVbrM.  Called 
the  green-olf  in  Norfolk. 

GREEN-FISH.    The  cod.    Cole9. 

GREEN.GOOSE.  A  yoang  or  Midsummer 
goose.  A  fair  held  at  Bow,  oo.  Essex,  was 
called  Green-goose  Fair.  It  was  also  a  cant 
term  for  a  cuckold,  and  a  common  woman. 

GRE  BN-H  AND.  One  who  is  green  or  awkward 
at  any  work.    Var,  diaL 

GREEN-HEW.  A  certain  tribute  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  in  Westmoreland  for  liberty 
of  cutting  off  the  boughs  or  heads  of  some 
trees.    Kennttt, 

GREE  N.HORN.  An  inexperienced  youth. 
Greyn-horn€t  the  name  of  an  ox,  occurs  in  the 
Towndey  Mysteries,  p.  8. 

GREEN-LAND.    Pasture  land.     South, 

GREENLING.    Same  as  Green-fiah,  q.  ▼. 

GREENLY.    UnskilfnUy.    Shak. 

GREEN-MAN.  A  savage.  Strutt  describes  the 
green-men  of  the  old  shows  as  '*  whimsically 
attired,  and  disguised  with  droll  masks,  hav. 
ing  large  staves  or  clubs  headed  with  cases  of 
cndLers."  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the 
sign  of  ^  The  Green-man  and  Still'*  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  other  places. 

GREEN.MUSTARD.  The  pUnt  dittander. 

OREEN-PEAK.  A  woodpecker.  Line.  It 
occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  ▼.  Pie. 

GREEN.SAUCE.  Sour  dock  or  sorrel  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  sugar.    North. 

GREEN.SIDE.    Grass;  tuif.    Dewm. 

OREEN.SILA'ER.  It  is  an  ancient  custom  in 
the  manor  of  Writtel,  oo.  Essex,  that  whatever 
tenant  has  his  fore-^oor  opening  to  Green- 
bury,  pays  a  hal^enny  yearly  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  by  the  name  of  green-silver. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GRBEN.SLEEVES.  A  very  popular  tune,  pub- 
lished  in  1580,  and  frequently  alluded  to. 
See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  L  200. 

GREEN.STONE.  A  name  given  to  the  soft 
slaty  rocks  in  the  Western  counties.  Grew- 
itome,  in  Chaucer,  seems  to  mean  stone  newly 
hewn. 

GREEN.TAIL.  A  diarrhcea  in  deer,  to  which 
they  are  often  subject.    North. 

GREEN-WAX.  Seems  to  be  used  for  estreats 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  out  of  the  Exche- 
qner,  under  the  seal  of  that  court  made  in 
green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  counties. 
See  Blount's  Law  Diet,  in  v. 

GREEN-WEED.    The  dyer's  broom.    East. 

GREEOF.    Very  nearly  so.    Lane. 

CREEP.  (1)  A  bunch.    Somenet. 

(2)  To  grapple,  or  dutch.    Devon. 

GREES.   Steps;  stairs.  North.  **  SUte gradum, 
abide  thor  at  grees,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  79. 
•*  Atthe  greese-foot,"  Davies,  p.  136. 
At  this  temple  that  I  of  meoe, 
A  frte»e  ther  wai  oftteppe*  fiftene. 

Cttr«or  Jfunrfj,  MS.  ColU  THn.  Cantab,  f.  68. 
Up  at  a  gnte  teho  hym  lade. 
To  chiiinblr  icho  h  jrm  bnighte. 

MS.  UnvUn  A.  I.  17,  f.  13i. 


GREESINGS.  Steps.  Laiimer.  Still  in  use, 
pronounced  grintns.  There  is  a  flight  of 
stone  stairs  on  the  hill  at  Lincoln  called  there 
the  Grecian  itairt,  a  strange  corruption. 

GREET.  Rough  stone,  generally  of  a  very  in. 
ferior  kind ;  a  kind  of  freestone.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Harrison,  pp.  36,  234,  235. 

GREFES.   Groves;  copses. 

For  ao  ray thely  thay  ruache  with  roaelde  speric. 
That  the  nwkaille  was  rade,  and  rane  to  the  grrftf. 

Mmrf  Arthurs,  US.  LinrWo.  f.  8S. 

GREFFE.    Sorrow ;  anger.    "  Take  no  ffr^JTe,*' 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  f.  61. 
GREGAL.    Belonging  to  a  flock ;  familiar.     Sec 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  719. 
GREGORIAN.   A  wig,  or  head  of  false  hair,  of 

a  peculiar  kind,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 

one  Gregory,  a  barber  in  the  Strand,  in  the 

seventeenth  century. 
GREGORIAN.TREE.     The  gallows.     Groae. 
GREGORIES.    A  species  of  nardssus.    fFewt. 
GREGS.    Wide  loose  breeches.    See  Cotgrave, 

in  V.  Chauaae,  GrecgueSf  Greguet. 
GREOYOWS.    Greeks.    (Treyeyt,  Weber. 
There  were  Qrtgjfwa  many  a  woane. 
Or  he  hytgate,  that  were  tinne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  U.3S.  f.  im 

GREIA.    Lees  of  wine.   Nominale  MS. 
GRBIDE.    Prepared.   (^..5L) 

What  art  thou  f  hli  fadfr  leide  i 

Sir  Emu,  thi  metel^vefrelrfe. 

Curmw  Mundi,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  Cantab,  t.  2& 

GREIDLY.    WeU-meaning;  anything  good  in  ita 

kind.    North, 
GREIN.    Grein  qf  Paris,  grains  of  Paradise,  a 

sort  of  spice.    (A.-N.)    See  Gy  of  Warvrike, 

p.  421.    Also  simply  called  grtins. 
GREINE.   A  year's  produce  of  com. 
GREITH.    Motion.    Heame. 
GREITHE.    See  Graitheg  W.  Mapes,  pw  340. 
GREME.    To  irriUte ;  to  provoke ;  to  grind  the 

teeth  ;  to  curse.    {A.-S.) 
GREMENT.    An  agreement.    Palsgrave. 
GREMTHE.    Anger.    WilL  Werw.  p.  75. 
GREN.    A  gin  or  snare.    See  Holinshed,  Chmn. 

of  Scotland,   p.  66 ;   Depos.  R.   II.    p.   1 4 ; 

Hartshoroe*s  Met.  T.  p.  122 ;  Dent's  Path- 
way to  Heaven,  p.  258. 
GRENDE.    Grinned.    Tundale,  p.  55.    Perhaps 

it  may  be  explained  snarled. 
GRENE.  (1)  To  roar.  SgrGawayne. 
(2)  Sport,  or  play.    Havdok,  996,  left  uncx 

plained  in  glossarv. 
GRENEHED.   Childishness.   ^A.-S.)    Grenkni 

greenness,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
GREOBY.    Foul;  dirty.   North. 
GREOT.    Earth.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  545. 
GREP.  (1)  A  foric.    Northumd. 
(2)  Seized ;  griped.    See  Weber. 

The  Uoanesae  wai  etout  and  ateroe, 
Agen  to  BevM  the  gan  eme^ 
And  be  the  right  leg  he  him  ^r»!|>, 
Ate  the  wolf  doth  the  ichi  p. 

Beret  of  Hamtaitm,  p.  90. 

ORES.     Flower;  plant;    herb;  grass.     Also, 
grease.   Arch.  xxx.  408. 
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Ploaret  and  greae*  thrrynne  I  fond* 
And  ky  fourtene  therynne  goonde. 

Curtor  Munrii,  MS,  Col\  Tt  in,  Cantab,  f.  89. 
Son,  if  every  grret»e  were  a  preett, 

That  grotres  upon  Goddla  grounde ; 
Oflr  this  penance  that  thou  me  seett 

Can  never  make  me  unbonde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  T.  48,  f.  68. 

CRESCO.  A  game  at  cards,  florio  apparently 
makes  it  synonymous  with  hazard,  in  v. 
Atoppo,  Mandre, 

GRESE.  Deer  or  game  in  grass  or  grease-time. 
Ipomydon,  370. 

OR  ESSES.  The  jesses  of  a  hawk.  See  Mar- 
lowe's Works,  ii.  38. 

GRESSOP.  A  grasshopper.  It  is  spelt  greshop 
in  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82,  "  Cicada,  a  grysope," 
Norainide  MS. 

GRESYNB.    To  graze.    Prttmpt,  Parv. 

GRET.  (1)  A  snare  for  hares.  Line, 

(2)  Greeted;  accosted.    Gawayne, 

(3)  Great;  heavy;  loud.   {A,.S,) 
GRETANDE.   Crying ;  sorrowing.    {J.^S.) 

Dere  lady,  for  the  aorowe  thou  hade  whenne  thi 
lone  was  lotte  fra  the  thre  dayes,  and  thou  soughte 
hym  with  gretande  hert,  preye  thy  lone  to  gyffe  me 
contryeloune  of  alle  my  synnys. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  177. 
He  my^t  no  lenger  for  sorow  gtand«« 
But  jede  home  ful  sore  gretand. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  38. 
Then  kyng  Quore,  toregretande, 
Swere  be  Hahounde  and  Termagaunt. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  18C. 
CRETE.  (1)  To  hecome  big  with  child.    Gene- 
rally, to  be  enlarged.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  452. 

(2)  Much ;  many.    Weber, 

(3)  To  cry,  or  weep.  North,  Sometimes  used 
for  the  part.  past. 

That  damycelle,  that  was  so  mylde. 
So  sore  had  gret  forhur  chylde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  68. 
Whan  he  hadde  ful  long  gr€t«. 
And  a  party  therof  began  lete. 

MS.  Harl.  I7OI,  f.38. 
And  the  frere  ful  weyl  tharby  lete, 
And  thanked  God,  and  for  Joye  he  grett. 

,,,   ,  MS.  ibid.t,e». 

(4)  A  cry.    Still  in  use. 

There  she  fel  in  suche  a  grete. 

That  with  the  teres  she  weishe  His  fete. 

Cmrsor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU,  THn,  Cantab,  f .  87. 

(5)  The  eom.    Tristrem,  p.  269. 

(6)  Great  men;  nobles.    Gawayne, 
GRETH.     Grace ;  favour.    Sir  Cleges,  293, 
GRETINGES.    Great  things.   (A.^S,) 
GRETLECH.    Greatly.    Degrevant,  34. 
GRETTE.    Cried ;  addressed.   See  Greie. 

with  herte  ententyf  and  with  hool  memorye, 
Grette  to  God  and  alle  hire  ful  mynde. 

Ufdgaie,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  1. 
The  lady  by  the  welle  bur  sett, 
To  Jbesu  Cryste  sore  sche  grtti. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  84. 
GRETTELI-LICHE.    Greatly.    WiU.Werw.    ' 
GREUR.  Haa.    Arch.  xix.  329. 
GREVE-    To  vex,  or  injure.    \a..N.) 
GREVES.  (1)  Armour  for  the  legs.    See  HaU, 
Henry  IV.  f.  12 ;  Tristrcm,  p.  374. 


(2)  Griefs.    Hall,  Henry  IV.  f.  20. 

(3)  GroYes  ?    Lybeaus  Di&conus,  551. 

To  a  cheefe  fore«te  they  chesene  theire  wayps. 
And  felede  theme  so  feynte  they  falle  In  the  graven. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  t  79 

GREW.  (1)  A  greyhound.    North, 

(2)  Greek.    Maundevile,  p.   76.     Narcs's  ex- 
planation is  certainly  wrong. 

(3)  To  adhere  firmly.    fFe$t. 
GREW-BITCH.    A  greyhound  bitch.    Yorish. 

Hyia  thoujt  that  hi*  greb^ehe  lay  hym  besydu. 

Chronieon  Vilodun,  p.  S9. 

GREWEND.   Grieving.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
GREWIN.    A  greyhound.     Eagt.     Harrington 

has  it  grewnd, 
GREWN.    A  nose,  or  snout.   North. 
GREY-BEARD.    A  fine  large  handsome  stone 

jar  or  bottle.    North. 
GREY-BEARDS.    The  seed  of  the  wild  vine. 
GREY-BIRD.    The  thrush.    Devon. 
GREY-COAT-PARSON.    An  impropriator;  the 

tenant  who  hires  the  tithes. 
GREYGOLE.    The  bluebell.   Dorwt, 
GREY-HEN.    The  female  of  the  black-cock ;  a 

kind  of  pear ;  a  large  stone  bottle.    North, 
GREY-LINNET.    The  common  linnet.  North, 
GREY-MARE.     A  wife  who  rules  her  husband. 

Var.  dial, 

G  RE  Y  MIN.    A  light  fall  of  snow,  just  enough  to 

cover  the  ground.     Cumb, 
GREYNE.    To  grow  corn.   {A,-N,) 

And  that  the  Innde  began  Xogreyne, 
Whiche  whilom  hadde  be  bareyne. 

Gower,  MS.  Site.  Antiq,  134,  f.  1«. 

GREY-RUSSET.     Coarse  cloth  of  a  dull  grev 

colour.    See  Forby,  ii.  141. 
GREY-STONES.     Coarse  miU-stones  used  for 

grinding  common  meal.    North. 
GREYTHE.  (1)  Same  as  Graithe,  q.  v. 

(2)  Agreeth ;  suiteth.    Skelton, 

(3)  Grace;  favour.    (A.-S.) 

And  thou  mayst  nat  love  hym  wUh  no  grevthe. 
But  thou  have  of  hym  gude  feythe. 

GREYVE.    Greve;  magistrate.     (^.-5.) 

GRIB.    To  bite  sharply.    South, 

GRIBBLE.    A  shoot  from  a  tree ;  a  short  cuttine 

from  one.   West. 
GRICE.  (1)  Same  as  Greae,  q.v. 
(2)  A  young  cub,  generally  applied  to  the  young 

of  swine.     See  the  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 

Gotham,  p.  22.    "  Gris,  poreeir  Reliq.  Antiq. 

n.  79.    Cf.  Yorkshire  Dial.  p.  42. 
GRICHE.    To  greet,  or  salute.   {A.-S,) 
GRIDDLE.    A  gridiron.    West.    Also,  to  broil. 

See  early  example  in  v.  GredeL 
GRIDE.     Cut ;  pricked.     "  Was  sharply  onde  " 

England's  HeUcon,  ed.  1614.  *' '  «^    ' 

GRIDELIN.    A  sort  of  colour  composed  of  wh  i  t  e 

and  red.  Naree. 
GRIEFFULL.   Melancholy.  Spenser. 
GRIEME.    The  groin.    Florio,  p.  254. 
GRIEVOUS.    Dangert>U8.   Palsgrave. 
GRIP.  A  deep  valley.  North. 
GRIFE.    To  shed  the  horns,  a  term  formerly 

applied  to  deer. 
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GTllFF.    A  graft.     "  Graftc  or  gryffc  of  a  tree, 
Tulsgrave.    Also,  to  graft.  Gryffar^  a  grafter, 
Pr.  Parv.  p.  259. 

Thedrye  hecalde  erthe  that  kyng, 
And  bad  hit /rrt>V*«/r  fruyt  forth  bryng. 

J/.9.  CoU.  Tri$u  Cantab.  R.  iii.  8,  f  .  «, 

GUIFF-GRAFF.  By  any  means ;  by  hook  or  by 
crook.     SJkinner. 

GKIFFOUNS.   Greeks.   Weber. 

GRI  FPUS.    Greaves ;  leg-armour.  Arch.  xtU. 

GHIFIIOUNDES.    Greyhounds.  Weber. 

GRIFT.    Slate  pencil.     Far,  dial. 

GKIG.  (1)  Heath.  Salop.  Sometimes  ^rn^lofi. 
What  advantages  theo  might  bee  made  of  some 
great  moue*  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  that  lye 
nt-ar  to  coal  and  limestone,  and  therefore  might  well 
be  upared  without  making  fuell  dear,  and  improved 
at  a  very  small  charge,  and  for  the  preaent  yield 
little  or  no  profit,  save  some  gri^  or  heath  for  sheep. 
Auhrt^M  Wilt*,  MS.  Ro^Soe.  p.  304. 

(2)  A  cricket,     far.  diaL 

(3)  A  small  eel.   Suffolk. 

<  4)  A  farthing.   An  old  cant  term. 

(5)  To  pinch.   Somerset. 

(6)  A  wag.  **  As  merry  as  a  grig."  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Greekf  q. v.  "A  merry  grig,  tin 
plauani  compoffnonf'*  Miege. 

(7)  A  short-legged  hen.    far.  dial. 

GRIGGLES.  Small  apples.  In  some  cyder  coun- 
ties, boys  who  collect  these  after  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  gathered,  call  it  griggling. 

G  RIGINGE.     Dawn ;  opening ;  twilight. 
Thareunbrydillea  thels  bolde,  and  bayte*  tbeire  horses, 
To  the  gnfgynge  of  the  daye,  that  byrdes  gane  synge. 

Mwte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  80. 

GRIHT.   Peace.   Ritwn. 
GRIKE.  A  rut ;  a  crevice.   North. 
GRILICH.   Hideous.  ''FuUe^rj^/ycAhelukez," 

MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  65. 
GRILL.   To  snarl,  or  snap.  East. 
GRILLE.  ( 1 )  Stem ;  cruel;  horrible ;  frightful ; 
hideous.    See  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1875 ;  Skel- 
ton,  i.  95 ;  Amis  and  Amiloun,  657. 
That  schall  50W  lyke  non  of  tho, 
Bot  make  50ur  hertys  giytl. 

MS.  A»hmd9  61,  f.  6ft. 
V*  thai  have  sum  gode  at  hym, 
Be  he  never  so  gryl  ne  grym. 

ATS.  Harl.  1701,  f  37 
But  he  was  marrld  of  his  wille, 
Ful  sone  he  found  yt  full  fm/Vt- 

.VS.  LatMi.  416,  f.  119. 

Sa  awefiille  thare-to  thou  salle  God  see,  that  thou 

salle  be  so  ferde  owt  of  thi  wytte,  And  to  the  moun- 

taynes  and  hillis  thou  salle  lukc  and  crye  with  a 

yryllt  voyce.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17*  f  242. 

(2)  Sharp ;  cutting ;  severe.  "  Woundis  grylle," 
Arch.  XXX.  350,  L  32.  See  W.  Mapes,  pp. 
334,  344. 

With  a  spere  scharpe  and  grille 
My  hert  was  woundlt  with  my  wllle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  42. 
Wyth  a  spere  scharpp,  that  was  fuA  gtylle, 
Myn  herte  was  persyd  ;  hyt  was  my  wylle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  6. 

(3)  Guile ;  deceit. 

Ther  come  never  man  in  thys  hylle, 
Thufuw  qweyntes  nor  thorow  |py//e. 

MS.  Cantab,  f  f.  ii.  38,  f.  222. 


(4)  To  shake,  or  tremble,  especially  with  fear. 
See  Chester  Plays,  i.  70. 

Gle  ne  game  lykeshym  nou5ht. 
So  gretly  be  gane  grylle. 

MS.  A9hmoU  61,  f.  9. 

(5)  To  torment,  or  teaze ;  to  provoke. 

If  you  love  a  wenche  wel,  eyther  loude  and  stille. 
Bestir  wel,  but  yef  hir  noute ;  grant  hir  al  hir  wdle: 
Be  thou  noht  so  hardy  hir  onis  iogrilU. 

MS.  Arand.  CoU.  Arm.  27.  f.  ISX 

(6)  Harm.   Erie  of  Tolous,  279. 

(7)  A  kind  of  small  fish.  Blount. 
GRIM.  (1)  To  grin-    Palsgrave. 

(2)  Fury.  Ywaine  and  Gawin,  1661.  Left  ur- 
explained  by  Ritson. 

GRIMALKIN.    A  cat.    Var.  dial 

GRIMBLE.    To  begrime.     East. 

GRIMGRIBBER.  A  lawyer.  Also,  the  tech. 
nical  jargon  used  by  a  lawyer. 

GRIMING.    A  sprinkling.     North. 

GRIMMER.     A  large  pond.    East. 

GRIMP.  See  St.  Brandan,  p.  20,  where  grymp 
may  be  an  error  for  tfryp. 

GRIM -SIR.  A  phrase  applied  to  a  proud  person 
in  any  superior  office.  Skeiton  terms  WoUey 
h^grim  sir.    See  Grom  (2). 

GRIM-THE-COLLIER.  Golden  mouse^ar.  See 
Gerard,  ed.  Johnson,  p.  305. 

GRIN.  Same  as  Gren,  q.  v.  To  grin  and  abide, 
i.  e.  to  endure  patiently. 

GRINCH.    A  small  morseL    West. 

GRINCOMES.  The  lues  venerea.  An  old  cant 
term.     Webster,  iii.  154. 

GRINDS.     To  pierce  through.     Lydgate. 

GRINDEL.     Wrath;  fierce.     Gawayne. 

GRINDER.  To  take  a  grinder  is  to  apply  the 
left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  revolve 
the  right  hand  round  it,  working  an  ima- 
ginary coffee-mill.  It  is  usually  done  in  con- 
tempt.   See  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  318. 

GRINDLE.     A  small  drain.     StifoUt. 

GRINDLE-COKE.  A  worn-down  grindstone, 
sometimes  used  as  a  stool  in  the  cottagea  of 
the  poor.     North. 

GRINDLE.STONE.  A  grindstone.  North.  See 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  CimoUe  ;  Book  of  Rates,  p.  50. 
Gryndylstonst  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  81.  "  itfio/a,  a 
grynstone,"  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  65. 

G  Rl  N  DLET.     A  drain,  or  ditch.     South. 

GRINDLE.TAIL.    A  trundletail  dog. 

GRINING.  The  growling,  or  first  approach  of 
an  ague  fit.     Chesh. 

GRINT.  Grit.  East.  Chaucer  has  grimte, 
ground,  gnashed  with  the  teeth. 

GRIP.  (1)  A  drain,  or  ditch*  Var.  dioL  Also, 
any  kind  of  sink. 

(2)  To  bind  sheaves.     West. 

(3)  Strength ;  power  of  gpriping.  Also,  to  gripe 
fast.  See  Robin  Hood,  i.  106 ;  Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,  i.  166. 

GRIPE.  (1)  A  vulture ;  sometimes,  a  gritfin.  See 
Arch.  V.  387 ;  Eglamour,  841, 851, 870. 1019. 
1030, 1035;  Malone's  Shakespeare,  xx.  137. 
The  gripe  also  bistde  the  here. 
No  bcest  wolde  to  othere  dere. 

CureorMundi,M5.  QhL  Trim,  ^ntah,  f.s 
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ThafcgreJy  Gerardeai  ^ gripe. 
Now  hii  wroogU  bigonne  to  ripe. 

C^twMundi,  MS.  IbU,  t.tX 
A  gryjt*  come  in  alls  hur  care* 
Hur  yonge  loae  awey  he  bare. 

MS.  Cantab.  VU  H.  3B.  f.  6B. 

(2)  A  tbree-pronged  dong-fork.    North. 

(3)  To  seize ;  to  embrace.    (A.-S.) 

And  holdc  him  itille  with  alle  his  besy  payne. 
And  jryjM  hem  faate  with  hit  hondis  tweyne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38.  f.  19. 

(4)  A  kind  of  smaU  boat.    Kenneit, 

(5)  A  handful  of  anything.  **  A  gripe  of  come  in 
reaping,  or  %o  much  hay  or  come  as  one  with 
a  pitchforke  or  hooke  can  take  up  at  a  time/' 
Baret,  1580.     See  Gr^  (2). 

GRIPER.    An  instrument  of  torture,  mentioned 

by  florio,  p.  89. 
GRIPE'S.EGG.    An  alchemical  vessel  in  form 

of  a  vulture's  egg.    Jonson,  iv.  61. 
GRIPING-LINE.    A  line  to  direct  the  spade  in 

catting  grips.     JFe9t. 
GRIPLE.  To  grasp.  **  Well  griple  in  his  hand/' 

Topsell's  Beasts,  p.  213. 
GRIPPEL.     Same  as  Gripf  q.  ▼. 
GRIPPEN.    A  clenched  hand.    North. 
GRIPPLE.    Greedy ;  rapacious.    See  Rowlands' 
Knave  of  Clubbs,  161 1.   Brockett  has  grippy. 
|GRIP.TARD.    A  seat  of  green  turf,  supported 
^    by  twisted  boughs.     North. 
GRIS.  (1)  Pigs.    See  Grice.    Not  obsolete,  as 
stated  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  211.     See  West,  and 
Comb.  Dial.  p.  356. 

Wyth  gnf»t  and  gees,  and  capount, 
Wyth  Teneaon  and  wyth  oyle. 

MS.Aihmole  S3,  f.SS. 

(2)  A  costly  fur,  formerly  much  esteemed.  See 
EUis,  iL  15 ;  Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421 ;  Strutt, 
iL  102 ;  Tyrwhitt,  iv.  146. 

with  ryche  robyt  of  grete  prya, 
Furryd  wele  wyth  verre  and  gnft, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  SB,  f.  155. 
Gye  dud  hym  bathe  full  well. 
And  dothyd  hym  newe  every  dell 
With  ryche  robyt  of  verre  and  grjft. 

Guy  ef  Warwick,  Cambridge  MS, 

6RISARD.    Grey.    See  Topsell,  p.  34. 

GRISBET.    Tomake  awry  face.     Somerset. 
GRISELT.    Frightful ;  ugly.    York$h.     It  is  a 

common  archaism. 
GRISLED.    Grisly;  frightful.     (iW«/tcA  occurs 

in  Weber.    {ji.'S.) 
GRISLY.    Speckled.     Yorkth. 
GRISPING.     Same  as  Griginge^  q.  v. 
GRISSE.   A  grass,  or  herb. 

Tak  at  the  bygynnyng  and  anoynte  the  hole  with 

hony,  and  thane  take  the  powdir  of  a  griue,  that 

mcne  caliia  woderofe,  and  do  therto. 

MS.Une.Med.  f.896. 

GRISSEL.    Grisly.    Du  Bartas,  p.  127. 
GRIST.    To  gnash  the  teeth.     WUtt. 
GRIT.  (1)  The  sea-^nrab.    JUnc. 
(2)  To  squeak  or  grunt.     Somerset. 
GRITH.    Grace;  protection.    {A.-S.) 

Theothere  aungela  that  felhim  wi:h, 

Whiehe  forsuke  Godde*  grith, 

Cweor  Mundi,  MS.  CotL  Ttin.  Cantab,  f.  4. 


I  gaf  hen  grith,  leid  ouie  kyng, 
Thorow  out  alle  mery  Inglond. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  131 
And  gif  thou  have  do  any  treapaa, 
Falle  on  kneet  and  aske  grace. 
And  he  wille  glf  tht  grUh, 

MS,  Ibid  f.M. 
Thou  purehaaeat  ua  pea  and  gr^th. 
So  seyth  to  ua  the  prophete  Davyd. 

MS.  Karl.  1701,  (180. 
And  that  y  may  wynde  hur  with, 
Into  my  contre  yn  peeaandgryMe. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  88,  f.  143. 

GRIZBITE.    To  gnash  the  teeth.     Glouc. 

GRIZLE.   A  darkish  grey.    Devon. 

GRIZZLE.  To  laugh,  or  grin.  Weit.  Also  to 
complain  much  or  grumble. 

GRIZZLE.DEMUND  Y.  A  stupid  fellow  always 
grinning.  Devon.  "  That  laughs  at  her  own 
folly  which  she  mistakes  for  wit,"  Dean  Milles' 
MS.  Glossary,  penes  me. 

GRO.  A  kind  of  rich  fur.  See  XTright's  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  26. 

GROAN.  Among  hunters,  the  noise  made  by  a 
buck  at  rutting-time.    See  Gent.  Rec.  ii.  76. 

GROANDE.    Growing.    Lydgate. 

She  led  hym  into  a  fayre  herbere, 
Ther  frute  groand«  was  gret  plenty 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  118. 

GROANING.   A  lying-in.    The  terms  ^oamn^-  i 
cake^    groamng-chair,    and  groaning-cheesef    > 
explain  themselves  as  provided  for  an  event  of 
that  kind.     In  MS.  Ashmole  36,  37,  f.  232,  is 
a  piece  called  a  **  Preparation  for  Groaning."     . 

GROAT.  It  is  not  worth  a  groat,  i.  e.  of  very 
small  value.  Groat  may  here  be  put  for  groot, 
a  very  small  Dutch  coin. 

GROATS.   Shelled  oats.     Var.  dial 

GROB.    To  seek  for.    Lmc. 

GROBBLE.  (1)  To  loiter.    Lhte. 

(2)  To  grovel ;  to  poke  about.  Also,  to  make 
holes.     North. 

GROBIAN.    A  sloven.    Miege, 

GROBMAN.  A  sea-bream  about  two  thirds 
grown.    Comw. 

GROCER.  Originally  meant  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant who  speculated  in  various  things  at 
markets  and  fairs. 

GROCHE.  To  murmur ;  to  grumble.  Hence, 
grocherf  a  grumbler.  **  Murmurator^  a  gro- 
cher,''  Nominale  MS. 

GROCK.    A  very  smaU  child.    Une. 

GRODE.    To  devastate.    {A.-S.) 

GROFE.    Digged.     Baber. 

GROFEN.    Grown.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  63. 

GROFFE.  On  the  groffe,  flat  on  the  ground. 
Grqflynges,  Towneley  Myst.  p.  40.  To  lie 
grubblings,  i.  e.  with  the  face  downwards, 
Forby,u.  143. 

Than  Gawayae  gyrde  to  the  gome,  and  one  the  gruf^ 

fallis, 
AUea  hit  grefe  waa  graythede,  hb  grace  waa  no  bettyie. 

Morte  jtrlhure,  MS.  Uncoln,  f.  US. 

GROFT.    Growth;  produce.    East. 
GROFTS.    A  kind  of  stone  for  building  men- 
tioned in  Arch.x.  71. 
GROG.   Angry ;  excited.   Lmc, 
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|,  GROGRAIN.   A  coarse  kind  of  sQk  taffety,  usu- 
ally stiffened  with  gum.   See  Book  of  Rates, 
p.  52  ;  Harrison's  England,  p.  221 ;  ffrogeran, 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Baragant, 
GROG  f  NGE.   Grumbling ;  murmuring. 
To  tempre  hit  byddynge  to  obey, 
Withoutten  grogtfnge  or  rebelidn. 

L^dgate,  MS.  Athmole  2Et,  f.  90. 

GROINE.  (1)  A  nose,  or  snout.  North,  Chaucer 
applies  it  to  the  snout  of  a  pig.  Also,  to  grunt 
as  a  pig,  according  to  Kennett. 

(  2)  To  cut  grass.    Yorksh, 

(3)  A  hanging  lip.  Hence,  to  grumble;  to  he 
discontented.    (^.-iV.)     "  A  froward  look," 

GROING-TIME.    The  spring.  North, 

GROLLENG.  Wallowing  of  the  stomach.  Bat- 
man  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

GROM.  (1)  A  forked  stick  used  by  thatchers  for 
carrying  bundles  of  straw.    West 

(2)  Dirty.  Also,  to  soil  or  make  dirty.  Sussex. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  ffrim  sir  in  the  follow- 
ing passage.    See  Grim-Sir. 

He  was  made  a  minister,  and  toe  withalle  became 
A  Kolmaiter  and  teacher  of  children.  He  was  a 
man  of  lom  fifty  years,  mean  of  stature,  and  a  black 
Qrom  sir.  MS,  Athmole  206- 

G  ROM  AL Y.    The  herb  gromwell. 

GROME.  A  man.  See  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  111. 
Hence  our  modern  groom. 

G  RO M  E  R.    A  boy,  or  young  grome,  q.  v. 

GROMYL.  The  plant  gromwell.  SeeMS.  Sloane 
5,  f.  9 ;  Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  27. 

GRON.    Ground,  as  corn  is.     fVest, 

GRONDEN.    Ground ;  beaten  ;  pounded. 

GRONDESWYLE.    The  plant  groundseL 

GRONDY.    A  grandmother.    Cumb. 

GRONE.  To  groan;  to  grunt.  (J.-N.)  Gronne, 
grunting,  Octovian,  12.  See  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii. 
80.    Gront,  groaned. 

GRONY.    Grumbling.   Pr.Parv, 

GROOM-GRUBBER.  An  officer  in  the  royal 
household  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
barrels  brought  into  the  cellar  were  tight  and 
full,  and  to  draw  out  the  lees  from  casks  that 
were  nearly  empty. 

GROOM-PORTER.  An  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold whose  business  it  was  to  see  the  king's 
lodging  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools, 
and  firing ;  as  also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c. 
and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  games.  For- 
merly be  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gambling 
table  at  Christmas.  Nares,  in  v.  Loaded  dice 
were  also  sometimes  called  groom-porters. 

GROON.    See  Grone,  and  Groine. 

GROOP.  A  pen  for  cattle.  Also,  the  place  in  a 
stable  where  the  cows  or  horses  dung.  North. 

GROOT.    Dry  mud.    Devon, 

GROOT-RISE.  A  ridge  of  eaith,  in  ploughed 
lind.    Dean  Milles  MS. 

GROOVE.  A  mine,  or  shaft.  North,  "Robert 
Rutter  was  hurt  in  a  groove,**  Chron.  Mirab. 
p.  81.  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  here 
means  a  hole  from  which  the  mineral  has  been 
taken.     See  Kennett. 

GROOVERS.    Miners.    North, 


GROOVES.  The  turnings  within  the  hole  of  a 
screw-plate,  and  the  like  hollows  in  a  screw- 
pin,  are  called  the  grooves.     North. 

GROPING.  (1)  A  mode  of  ascertaining  whether 
geese  or  fowls  have  eggs.   Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling  them 
with  the  hands  under  rocks  or  banks.  Meas. 
for  Meas.  i.  2. 

GROPING-IRON.    A  gouge. 

Ihe  groping  iren  than  tpake  he, 
Compas,  who  hath  grevyd  the  ? 

MS.  Ashm/U  61 

GROPYS.    Chaff  of  corn.    Pr.Parv. 

GROS.    Feared ;  dreaded.    Glossed  dred. 
The  Jew  tho  atswythe  aros, 
Hyl  was  no  wundyr  thoj  hyra  gro». 

MS.  HnrL  1701.  f  52 

GROSE-REE.    A  hut  for  geese.   North. 
GROSE RS.  •  Gooseberries.    North. 
GROSH.    Gross ;  fat ;  thriving,     Yorksh. 
GROSS.  (1)  Thick  soft  food,  such  as  porridge. 
&c.    Devon, 

(2)  Dull ;  stupid.    Palsgrave. 

(3)  A  hawk  was  said  to  fiy  gross,  when  aftei 
large  birds.     See  Howell. 

GROSSET.     A  groat.    Nominale  MS. 

GROSSOLITIS.    Chrysolites.   Skelton, 

GROSS-UP.  To  engross  up  ;  to  buy  up  all  the 
market.  See  Pr.  Parv.  p.  214  ;  Kynge  Johan, 
p.  3,  compared  with  Mark,  xiL  40. 

GROST.  The  star-thistle.  It  is  wrongly  ex- 
plained in  Arch.  xxx.  408. 

GUOSVAIR,    A  kind  of  fur.     Strutt,  ii.  102. 

GROTINDE.     Weeping.     {A.-S.) 

GROTONE.    To  stuff,  or  surfeit.    Pr,  Parv. 

GROUDGE.  "  I  groudge  as  one  dothe  that  bath 
a  groudgyngof  the  BxeSt  jefrilonne"  Palsgrave. 

GROULING.  The  first  approach  of  an  ague  fit. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

GROUN.   A  greyhound.    Salop, 

GROUND.  (1;  An  old  musical  term  for  an  air  on 
which  variations  and  divisions  were  to  be 
made.    Narea. 

(2)  The  pit  of  a  theatre  was  formerly  so  called. 
It  was  without  benches,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  stage.   See  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair. 

(3)  To  go  to  ground,  i.  e.  alvum  ejronerare. 
Gone  to  the  ground,  i.  e.  buried. 

(4)  A  field,  or  farm.  Also,  a  plantation  of  wil- 
lows, &c.    West, 

(5)  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  anything.  See 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii. 

GROUND-ASH.    An  ash-sapling  of  a  few  years' 

growth.     Var,  dial. 
GROUND-BAIT.    Theloche.    North. 
GROUND-CAR.    A  sledge.     West. 
GROUND.DICE.    Blunt-cornercd  dice. 
GROUNDE.    To  grant.    Arch.  xxi.  72. 
GROUND-ELDER.    Dwarf-elder.     South. 
GROUND-EVIL.     The  shepherd's  nee<lle,  a 

plant  mentioned  by  Gerard. 
GROUND-FIRING.    Roots  of  trees  and  bushes 

given  to  labourers  for  fuel. 
GROUND-GUDGEON.   A  small  fish,  accordinij 

to  Forbv,  the  cobitis  harbatula,  Linn. 
GROUND-HALK.    The  herb  gromweiL 
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GROUND-ISAAC.    The  yellow  wren,    ircst, 

GROUNDLIER.  More  profoundly.  Groundely, 
State  Papers,  i.  62. 

GROUNDLING.  A  person  who  stood  on  the 
ground  or  pit  of  a  theatre.  Generally,  in  con- 
tempt.  Jonmm. 

GROUND.NEEDLE.  A  plant,  called  the  Mutked 
Storke*9  BiU  in  Gerard,  p.  796. 

GROUND.RAIN.  A  plentiful  but  gradual  fall 
of  rain,  which  works  its  way  deep  into  the 
ground.    East, 

GROUNDS.    Lees  ;  sediment.     Var.  dial. 

GROUND-SILL.  The  threshold  of  a  door.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  187. 

GROUND-SOP.  A  sop  or  sippet  by  which  the 
lees  or  dregs  may  be  soaked  up.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  216. 

GROUND-SWEAT.  A  person  some  time  buried 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  ground-sweat.    FM»t. 

GROUND-TABLE.     Same  as  Earth-table,  q.  v. 

GROUPS.  To  sculpture  or  engrave  with  a  fine 
gouge.     Lydgate, 

GROUPPADE.  Explained  by  Skinner,  •*  a  kind 
[of]  curvet  in  horsmanship." 

GROUSOME.    Loathsome ;  fearful.    Cumb. 

GROUT.  (1)  Ground  malt.  Ray  explains  it, 
wort  of  the  last  running,  and  Pegge  adds  that 
this  is  drunk  only  by  poor  people,  who  are  on 
that  account  called  yrouters.  Kennett  says, 
"  In  Leicestershire,  the  liquor  with  malt  in- 
fused for  ale  or  beer,  before  it  is  fully  boiled, 
is  called  grout,  and  before  it  is  tunned  up  in 
the  vessel  is  called  wort.  They  have  in  the 
west  a  thick  sort  of  fat  ale  which  they  call 
ffrout-ale."  The  grout-ale  is  sweet  and  medi- 
cated with  eggs.  In  Dean  Milles  MS.  Glos- 
sary,  p.  136,  in  my  possession,  is  given  the 
best  account  of  grout-ale, — "  a  kind  of  ale 
different  from  white  ale,  known  only  to  the 
people  about  Newton  Bnssel  who  keep  the 
method  of  preparing  it  as  a  secret ;  it  is  of  a 
brownish  colour.  However,  I  am  informed 
by  a  physician,  a  native  of  that  place,  that  the 
preparation  is  made  of  malt  almost  burnt  in 
an  iron  pot,  mixed  with  some  of  the  barm 
which  rises  on  the  first  working  in  the  keeve, 
a  small  quantity  of  which  invigorates  the 
whole  mass,  and  makes  it  very  heady." 

(2)  A  masonic  process  of  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  bricks  or  stones,  by  pouring  fiuid  mor- 
tar, which  is  the  grout,  over  each  course  or 
two  to  saturation.  Hence  jocularly  applied  to 
one  who  may  happen  to  take  anything  fluid 
late  in  a  meal.    Var.  atal. 

(3)  To  bore  with  the  snout,  or  dig  up  Ukc  a  hog. 
York$h, 

GROUTED.     Begrimed.     Var.  dial. 
GROUT-HEADED.      Stupidly  noisy.    Sussex. 

Also,  large  or  great-headed,  stupid. 
GROUTS.     Dregs;    lees.     Var.  dial.      Thick 

muddy  liquor  is  grouty. 
GROUZE.    To  eat ;  to  devour.   Unc. 
GROVE.  (1)  To  dig.    North,    We  have  grove, 

dug,  in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.    Grovven, 

dug,  Craven  DiaL 


(2)  A  ditch,  or  drain.    Line. 

(3)  A  deep  pit  sunk  into  the  ground  to  search 
for  minerals.    North. 

GROVED.    Grew.    See  Towneley  Myst.  p.  12 ; 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  354. 
GROVE-WOOD.     Small  timber  for  the  use  of 

mines  to  support  the  roof  or  sides.     North. 
GROW.  (1)  To  be  troubled.    North.   Also,  to 

murmur,  to  repine,  to  be  sulky.     Growht, 

Emar^,  669. 

(2)  To  cultivate  anything.  Far.  diaL  To  grow 
downward,  i.  e.  to  get  smaller,  a  common 
phrase  in  the  provinces. 

(3)  To  be  aguish.    Hants. 
GROWBLAR.    A  digger.     Prompt.  Parv. 
GROWER.    A  cultivator.     Var.  dial.    See  Ord. 

and  Reg.  p.  234. 

GROWING.  (1)  A  growing  day,  i.  e.  a  day  that 
will  make  plants  grow  well.    Var.  dial. 

(2)  The  hot  fit  of  an  ague.    North. 

GROWME.  An  engine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth 
with  after  it  is  woven. 

GROWN.  Said  of  milk  when  burnt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.    Line. 

GROWNDENE.    Ground ;  sharpened. 

Alle  gleterande  in  goMe  appone  grete  stedcs, 

Towarde  the  grene  wode,  that  with  growndene  wapyne. 

Morte  Arihurtt  MS,  Lincoln ,  f.  67. 

GROWNDER.      Founder.     Tundale,  p.  146. 
GHOWNDISWELIE.  Groundsel.  Grundesuilic, 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  37. 
GllOWNDYNE.    Bellowing.    Isumbras,  453. 
GROWSOME.    Genial,  generally  appUed  to  «;he 

weather.    Line. 
G  RO WTH-HALFPENN Y.    A  rate  so  called  and 

paid  in  some  places  for  the  tithe  of  every  fat 

animal.     See  Jacob,  in  v. 
GROWTNOUL.     A  blockhead.    We  have  al- 

ready  had  grout-headed,      "  Growte-nowle, 

come  to  the  king,"  Promos  and  Cassandra,  p. 

81.    Strange  that  Nares  should  have  thought 

this  common  word  jieculiarto  Dekker. 
GROWZE.    To  be  chill  before  the  beginning  of 

an  ague-fit.    North, 
GROY.    Old ;  grey-headed.   Line, 
GROYNE.     To  lament;  to  groan.    Groyning, 

discontent,  grunting.     Chaucer, 
GROYNEDEN.    Grinned.    WickUffe. 
GROZEN.    A  grove.    Somerset. 
GROZENS.    The  weed  duck's  meat.    West. 
GROZET-EYES.    Goggle-eyes.    South. 
GRU.    Greek.     Warton,  i.  74. 
GRUB.  (1)  Food ;  victuals.     Var,  dial, 

(2)  To  grumble.  To  ride  grub,  i.  e.  to  be  sulky. 
The  grubs  bite  hira  hard,  i.  e.  he  is  sulk  v. 
East. 

(3)  A  little  dirty  animal,  appUed  also  to  a  child. 
Suffolk. 

(4)  Idle,  stupid  talk.    Norf. 

GRUB-AXE.    A  rooting-axe.     Hants.    Called 

grubber  in  Florio,  p.  39. 
GUUBBLE.     To  grub  about.     Coles. 
GRUBBY.     Poor;  shrunken;   stunted.     Also, 

testy,  peevish.     West, 
GRUBE.  (1)  A  ditch,  or  drain.     Norf, 
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(2)  Among  oockfighten,  to  cat  the  feathen  under 

the  wings  of  a  cock. 
GRUB-FELLING.  Felling  trees  by  catting  away 

all  their  roots.    East,    Also  called  ffrub-ttub- 

binff  in  Suffolk. 
GRUBLING-IRON.    A  gouge.    Pahgrave. 
GRUCCHANDE.     Grumbling;  murmuring. 

Than*  grevyde  lyr  Gawayne  at  his  grett  wordct, 

OrajthM  tovarde  the  gome  with  gryteiAandB  herte. 
Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  67* 

GRUCHER.  A  kind  of  hawk,  mentioned  in  MS. 
Addit.ll579,f.  98. 

GRUDGING.  A  feeling,  or  mdination.  A 
grudging  of  an  ague,i.e.  a  symptom,  Beaumont 
and  Flet.  vi.  34  ;  Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  p.  28. 

GRUDGINGS.    PoUard ;  fine  bran.    North. 

GRUE.  To  pain,  or  grieve.    Line, 

GRUEL.    Same  as  Grudgings^q,  v. 

GRUTF.  A  mine.  Somertet.  Hence  gruffer^ 
a  miner.    See  Jennings,  p.  41. 

GRUFFLE.    TogrowL    Siffolk, 

GRUFTED.    Dirtied ;  begrimed.    Lmc, 

GRUGGE.    To  grumble.    Coy.  Myst.  p.  228. 

GRUM.  Angry ;  surly.  **  And  so  gnun,"  Cot- 
ton's Works,  ed.  1734,  p.  155. 

GRUMBLE-GUTS.  A  grumbling  discontented 
person.    Vat,  dial, 

GRUMMEL.    Gromwell.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  52. 

GRUMMUT.    An  ignorant  person.    South, 

GRUMPH.    To  growl,  or  grumble.    North, 

GRUMPHEY.  A  species  of  jostling  among 
schoolboys,  in  endeavouring  to  hide  anything 
which  one  takes  from  another.    North, 

GRUMPY.     Sulky;  surly.     Var.diaL 

GRUMSEL.    The  dandelion.  Devon, 

GRUN.  (1)  Ground.    Var,dial, 

(2)  The  upper  lip  of  a  beast.    North. 

GRUNDLIKE.    HeartUy ;  deeply. 

GRUNDWALLE.    A  foundation. 

Bot  for-thi  that  na  were  maj  stand, 
Witouten  gnukdwalle  to  be  lastand. 

MS,  Coit,  Vvpat,  A.  iii.  f.  3. 

GRUNDYNE.    Ground;    sharpened.     "With 
grundyne  wapynes,"  MS.  Morte  Arthnre,  f.  68. 
6RUNNLEST0NE.    A  grindstone.    North, 
GRUNNY.    The  snout  of  a  hog.   Eatt, 
GRUNSH.    To  scrunch.  Salop, 
GRUNT.    To  try,  or  endeavour.    West, 
GRUNTER.    A  pig,  or  hog.    Var,diaL 
GRUNTING-CHEAT.     A  pig.    An  old  cant 

term,  given  by  Dekker. 
GRUNTLE.  (1)  A  muzzle.    North, 
(2)  To  be  sulky.   "  To  powt,  lowre,  gruntle,  or 

grow  sullen,"  Cotgrave. 
GRUNTLING.   A  pig. 

But  come,  my  gruntling,  when  thou  art  full  fed. 
Forth  to  the  butchen  stall  thou  must  be  led. 

A  Book  fitr  Boy  and  GirU,  1686,  p.  38. 

ORUP.    A  trench ;  a  groop,  q.  v.  East, 

GRUSLB.     Gristle.     JFeder, 

GRUT.     Grit,  or  gravel.    Medulla  MS.    Still  in 

use  in  Devon. 
QRUTCH.    To  grudge.    Also,  to  grumble.  See 

Baker's  Poems,  1697,  p.  78. 
G  RWELL.   Gruel ;  any  kind  of  pappy  food.   See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  81. 


GRY.    To  have  a  slight  attack  of  the  agoA 

North, 
GRYDERN.    A  gridiron.    Pegge,  p.  98. 
GRYED.    Trembled;  was agiUted.    Gawayne, 
GRYFE.    To  grieve.    Hampole  MS. 
GRYFFE.    The  herb  dragon-wort. 
GRYLE.    Horribly.    See  Grille, 
GRYNGEN.    Grind.    Kyng  Atis.  4443. 
GRYNNIES.    Snares ;  gins.  ApoL  LolL 
GRYNSTONE.    A  grindstone.    Pr,  Parv. 
GRYNSTYNG.    Gnashing ;  grinding.    Baber. 
GRYPPES.    Snatches;  seizes. 
He  giyppet  hym  a  grete  spcre,  and  giajthely  hyne 

hlttei 
Thurghe  the  gnttes  into  the  forre  he  gyrdes  hyne 
ewyne.  Morto  Artkurt,  MS,  Lincoln,  t,  fit. 

GRYSE.  (1)  Grass.   Somerset, 

Some  alt  gnfoe  and  trees  that  mene  scie  spryng. 
Has  beyng  and  lifyng,  bot  na  felyng. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19. 

(2)  To  be  frightened  or  terrified. 

Whon  the  oomuynee  bijan  to  ryse. 
Was  non  so  gret  lord,  as  I  gews. 
That  thei  in  herte  bijon  to  grpoe. 
And  leide  her  Jolyt^  in  preeae. 

MS,  Vtmon,  BodU  Ub, 

GRTTHGIDE.   Troubled ;  vexed. 

Thane  eyr  Gawayne  was  grevede,  and  gnfOkgUft  fulle 

•ore. 
With  Galutbeblsgudeswerde  grymlye  heatrykea. 

Morto  Arthur;  MS.  UneoU,  f.  80L 

GRYZE.  To  squeeze,  or  rub.  Also,  to  wear  or 
annoy.  Herif,  To  grind  between  the  teeth. 
Gloue,    Dean  MiUes'  MS. 

GUAGE.    To  engage.    Palsgrave, 

GUANO.  The  dung  of  sea-fowl,  found  in  large 
quantities  on  some  islands  oq  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  introduced  into  this  country  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  valuable  species  of  manure. 

GUARD.  (1)  A  posture  of  defence. 

(2)  Same  as  Gardj  q.  v. 

GUARISH.    To  heal,  or  cure.    Spenser, 

GUARY-MIRACLE.  A  miracle-play  formerly 
acted  in  Cornwall,  even  as  late  as  the  seveo- 
teen  century.  A  specimen  of  one  from  the 
HarL  MSS.  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert.  In  the  following  passage,  the  term 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  recitation  or  sioging 
of  a  romance. 

Thys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layee. 

That  was  used  by  olde  dayes. 

Men  callys  playn  the  gorye.  Jfincr^,  ISSi 

GUB.  (1)  A  sum  of  money,    line, 
A  pander,  or  go-between.   Dewm. 
A  rough  round  stone  that  will  not  lay  r^ular 
in  a  wall.     Oxon, 

GUBBARN.    A  foul,  filthy  place;  a  gutter,  oi 
drain.    Wilts, 

GUBBER.     Black  mud.    Susseje. 

GUBBER.TUSHED.    Said  of  a  person  whose 
teeth  project  irregularly. 

GUBBINGS.    The  parings  of  haberdine.    Al&o, 
any  kind  of  fragments. 

GUB  BINS.    A  wild  sort  of  people  in  Devonshira 
about  Dartmoor.    Milles*  MS. 

GUBBLE-STONE.    Same  as  Gub  (3). 
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nUBBY.    A  crowd.     Devon. 

GUBERNATION.  Rule;  goveniment.  R.Glouc. 
p.  583;  Hall,  Henry  V.f.  5. 

GUD.     Good.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 

GUD.DEVON.     Good  even.    Amadas,  110. 

GUDDLE.     To  grizzle.    Somenet, 

GUDE.     To  assist ;  to  do  good.    Ea»t, 

GUDGEN.  A  cutting  of  a  tree  or  plant  set  in 
the  ground.     We$L 

GUDGEON.  (1)  To  swallow  a  gudgeon,  i.  e.  to 
be  caught  or  deceived,  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
To  gape  for  gudgeons,  i.  e.  to  look  out  for  im- 
possibilities. A  gudgeon  was  also  a  term  for  a 
lie,  as  appears  from  Florio,  p.  476  ;  and,  some- 
times, a  joke  or  taunt. 
2)  The  large  pivot  of  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  Also, 
a  piece  of  wood  used  for  roofing.   North, 

GUDGEONS.  The  rings  that  bear  up  the  rud- 
derof  a  ship.     Cotgrave. 

GUDGIL-HOLE.  A  place  containing  dung, 
water,  and  any  kind  of  filth.    WesL 

GUDLY.     Courteous.     Gawayne. 

GUB.  A  rogue,  or  sharper.  It  occurs  in  the 
1631  ed.  of  the  White  DeviL  See  Webster's 
Works,  L  81. 

GUEDE.  A  mistake  in  Havelok  and  other 
works  for  Gnede^  q.  v. 

GUEOUT.  The  gout.  Also,  a  soft  damp  piace 
in  a  field.   Chesh, 

GUERDON.  Reward;  recompeuce.  Also,  to 
reward.  Cfuerdonize  occurs  in  Dolarny's 
Primerose,  4to.  1606. 

GUBRDONLES.    Without  reward.    (A.'N.) 

GUERR.    War.    Sute  Papers,  ui.  141. 

GUESS.  (1)  To  suppose,  or  believe.     For.  dial, 

(2)  A  corruption  of  guesht  common  in  our  old 
dramatists  and  early  writers. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  cows  when  they  are  dry  or 
barren.    Kent,    Guess-sheep,  barren  ewes. 

GUEST.    A  ghost,   or  spectre.     North,    Any 

person  is  called  a  guest  in  Craven. 
GUESTLINGS.     The  name  of  certain  meetings 

held  at  the  Cinque  Ports. 
GUEST-MEAL.    A  dinner-party.    Line, 
GUESTNING.    A  hospitable  welcome ;  a  kind 

reception.    North. 
GUFF.   An  oaf,  or  fooL    Cumb, 
GUGAW.    A  flute.    Prompt.  Parv.    This  term 

is  probably  connected  with  gew-gaw^  q.  v. 

Blount  has,  "  Gugaw,  a  Jew's  harp,  or  trifle 

for  children  to  play  with.*' 
GUGE.   To  judge.    This  form  occurs  in  Wright's 

Monastic  Letters,  p.  133. 
GUGGLE.  (1)  To  gargle.    Warw, 

2)  To  gull,  or  cheat.    North. 

3)  A  snail-shell,  or  a  snail  having  a  shell.  This 
singular  word  is  in  very  common  use  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  adjoining  counties,  but  has  never 
yet  found  a  place  in  provincial  glossaries. 
Cochlea  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  its  pro- 
bable derivation. 

GUGGLER.    A  funnel.    Ea9t. 
GUIDERS.    The  tendons.    North. 
GUIDES.   Tlie  guides  of  a  waggon  arc  the  arcs 
of  circles   fastened  on    the  fore-axle  iS  a 
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bearing  for  the  bed  of  the  waggon  when  it 

locks.    Dorset  Gl. 
GUIDE-STOOP.    A  guide-post.    North. 
GUIDON.    Akind  of  standard.    See  Holinshcd, 

Hist.  England,  i.  29. 
GUIDRESSE.    A  female  guide.    Nares, 
GUIE.   To  guide.    Faitfojp, 
GUILE.    A  guile  of  liquor,  L  e.  as  much  as  is 

brewed  at  once.    North, 
GUILERY.    Deceit,    Derb, 
GUILE-SHARES.    Cheating  shares.    Kent. 
GUIL-FAT.    A  wort-tub ;  the  tub  in  which  the 

liquor  ferments.    North,  . 

GUILL.    To  be  dazzled.     Cheih.  ^.  *>C^ 

GUILTY-CUPS.   Butter-cups.    Devon, 
GUIMAD.    A  fish  mentioned  by  Skinner  as 

caught  in  the  river  Dee. 
GUINEA-HEN.    An  ancient  cant  term  for  a 

prostitute.    See  Othello,  i.  3. 
GUINIVER.    Queen  to  King  Arthur,  famous  for 

her  gallantries  with  Launcelot  dn  Lake,  and 

others.     Hence  the  name  was  frequently  ap- 
plied to  any  flighty  woman. 
GUIPON.    Thejupon,orpourpoint.    (A.-N,) 
GUIRDING.    A  loud  crepitut  ventris. 
GUISE RS.    Mummers.    North, 
GUISSETTES.    In  armour,  short  thigh  pieces. 

See  Hall.  Henry  IV.  f.  12. 
GUITONEN.    A  vagrant,  a  term  of  reproaclu 

See  Middleton,  iv.  324. 
GUIZENED.  (1)  Leaky.    North. 
(2)  Strangely  and  carelessly  dressed.    Une. 
GUIZINNY.   Foolishly  dressed.  Une, 
GULARDOUS.    A  form  of  (?o&in2r,  q.  v. 
A  mynstnlle,  a  gultwdout. 
Come  onyt  to  a  bynhopei  hou*. 

MS,  Hart.  1701,  f.  31. 
And  tharefore  I  walde  that  thou  war  warre ;  for  I 

gay  the  lykerly  that  it  ei  a  foule  lychery  for  to  de- 

lyte  the  In  rymmet  and  tiyke  gulyardy, 

MS.  Unatin  A.  i.  17,  f.  204. 

GULCH.  (1)  To  swallow  greedily.  Weet,  Per- 
haps  connected  with  guleh,  wrongly  explained 
by  Nares.  A  gulch  is  a  great  fat  fellow,  as 
clearly  appears  from  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bredailler, 
Grand.  "  Stufllngly,  g^chingly,"  Florio,  p. 
65.    See  below  in  Guichg, 

(2)  To  fall  heavily.  Var,  dial.  Also  a  subsi. 
A  plumpendicular  gulch  is  a  sudden,  awkward 
and  heavy  fall.    West. 

GULCHY.  Coarsely  fat.  Devon.  The  term 
occurs  in  Florio,  p.  132.  Also,  greedy  of  drink. 

GULDE.    Gold.    Ritwn. 

GULDER.  To  speak  loud  and  with  a  dissonant 
voice.     Cumb, 

GULE.  (1)  To  hiugh,  or  boast.  Herrf.  Also,  to 
grin  or  sneer. 

(2)  Lammas  Day,  the  1st  of  August. 

(3)  Gluttony.   Nominale  MS. 

Th^  Tice,  whlche  so  oute  of  rcule 
Hath  set  ui  alia,  U  clepid  gule, 

Oower,  MS.  Soe,  Antiq,  134,  f.  ITS. 

GULES.   Red.    An  heraldic  term. 

GULF.    The  stomach,  or  belly.    Middleton  has 

the  term,  hut  Mr.  Dyce,  iv.  351,  reads  y(/if. 
GULK.  To  gulp,  or  swallow.    Devon. 
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GULL.  (1)  A  dupe,  or  fooL  Veiy  common  in 
the  old  dramatists. 

(2)  A  gosling.  Also,  the  bloom  of  the  willow  in 
spring.   South. 

(3)  To  sweep  away  by  the  force  of  running  water. 
Also,  a  breach  or  hole  so  made.  A  creek  of 
water,  Harrison,  p.  59.    GuUed^  ib.  p.  114. 

f4)  A  kind  of  game.  Moor,  p.  238. 
5)  An  nnfledged  bird.  North.  Wilbraham  says, 
p.  44,  that  all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  un- 
fledged state  are  so  cidled  in  Cheshire.  "  As 
that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,''  1  Henry 
IV.  V.  1.  There  can,  I  presume,  be  no  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  that  passage, 
aud  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  amused  at 
Mr.  Knight's  note.  See  also  the  "  naked  gull" 
in  Timon,  ii.  1. 

(6)  To  guzzle,  or  drink  rapidly.  See  Stanihurst's 
Ireland,  p.  16. 

(7)  A  crown.    An  old  cant  term. 
GULLE.    Gay ;  fine.    A-S.  gyl  ? 

The  Jewes  alle  of  that  gate 
Wcx  all  ftille  gulU  and  grene. 

MS.  Harl,  4196,  f.  206. 

GULLE RY.  Deceit.  "  Ittugion,  a  mockerie,  or 
gullerie,"  Cotgrave. 

GULLET.  (1)  A  small  stream.  See  Harrison's 
Descr.  Britaine,  p.  50.  From  ffuU,  to  force 
as  water  does.  See  GuU  (3),  and  Harrison, 
ib.  p.  31.  The  term  occurs  sometimes  in  old 
documents  apparently  in  the  sense  of  por- 
tions  or  parts. 

(2)  The  arch  of  a  bridge.    Devon. 

(3)  A  jack.    North. 
GULLEY.    A  large  knife.    North. 
GULL-GROPERS.    Usurers  who  lend  money  to 

the  gamesters.    This  term  occurs  in  Dekker's 

Satiro-Mastix. 
GULLION.  (1)  The  cholic.    East. 
(2)  A  mean  wretch.    North, 
GULLY.  (1)  A  ravine ;  a  small  gutter ;  a  ditch ; 

a  small  stream.     Var.  dial. 

(2)  A  calf  s  pluck.    North. 

(3)  A  hand-barrow.    Devon. 
GULLYGUT.    A  glutton.    "  A  glutton,  a  gully. 

gut,  a  gormand,"  Horio,  p.  147.     See  also 

Baret,  1580,  G.  629. 
GULLY-HOLE.    The  mouth  of  a  drain,  sink,  or 

sewer.    Notf.    YloriOf  p.  64^  ha»  guffe-hoie. 
GULLY-MOUTH.    A  smaU  pitcher.    Devon. 
GULLY-PIT.    A  whirlpool.    Devon. 
GULOSITY.  Greediness.  (Lat.)  See  Dial.  Great. 

Moral,  p.  79. 
GULP.    The  young  of  any  animal  in  its  softest 

and  tenderest  state ;  a  yery  diminutive  person. 

East. 
GULPH.    A  mow,  or  goaf,  q.  v.    Notf. 
GULSH.     Mud ;  lees ;  sediment ;  any  uncleanly 

deposit.    East. 
GULSKY.    Corpulent  and  gross.    East. 
GULT,    Injured.     WilL  Werw. 
GUM.     Insolence.    Var.  dial 
GUMBALDE.     Some  dish  in  cookery. 

Tartet  of  Turkj,  taste  whaoe  theme  Ijkjs, 
GmmbaUes  graythely  fuUc  gractout  to  taste. 

iforf*  Arthurc,  MS.  Uncofn,  f.  55. 


GUMBLE.  To  fit  very  badly,  aud  be  too  large, 
as  clothes.    Kent, 

GUMBLED.  Awaking  in  the  moniing  the  eyes 
are  said  to  be^mm^^,  when  not  easily  opened. 
Moor,  p.  158.  *'  Thy  eyes  are  ffum'd  with 
tears,"  Hawkins,  ii.  92.  "  Her  old  gammie 
eyes,"  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  121. 

GUMMED.  Velvet  and  taffata  were  sometimes 
stiffened  with  gum  to  make  them  look  shiny  or 
sit  better ;  but  the  consequence  was  that  the 
stuff,  being  thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed  and 
fretted  itself  out.  SeeNares.  "Gumm'd  vel- 
vet," 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2.  *'  He  fireto  like  gumm'd 
taffety,"  Ray's  Proverbs,  ed.  1813,  p.  60. 

GUMMY.   Thick ;  swollen.    North. 

GUMP.   A  foolish  feUow.    South. 

GUMPTION.    Talent.    Var.  dioL 

GUMPY.   Very  lumpy.    Devon. 

GUMSHUS.    Quarrelsome.    East. 

GUN.  A  large  flagon  of  ale.  North.  Son  of  a 
gun,  i.  e.  a  merry,  jovial,  drunken  fellow. 

GUNDE.  To  reduce  to  pieces.  It  occurs  in 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  ^. 

GUNNER.  A  shooter.  S^folh.  It  is  in  use  in 
America. 

GUNNING-BOAT.  A  light  and  nant>w  boat  in 
which  the  fenmen  pursue  the  flocks  of  wild 
fowl  along  their  narrow  drains.  Also  called  a 
ffunrnng-shout. 

GUNSTONE.  This  term  was  retained  for  a 
bullet,  after  the  introduction  of  iron  shot. 
Gomne-stone,  Palsgrave. 

GUODDED.    Spotted ;  stained.     Weber. 

GUODE.    Good.    Amis  and  Amil.  16. 

GUP.  Go  up  1  An  exclamation  addressed  to  a 
horse.    Var.  dial. 

GUR.  (1)  The  matter  of  metals  before  it  is  coa- 
gulated into  a  metallic  form.  Kennett's  MS. 
Gloss.  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  Green,  as  a  wound  is.  Une, 

GURDE.  (1)  Girt ;  girded.    Heame. 

(2)  To  strike.    Also  the  part.  pa. 

Ryjt  as  gryfRmes  on  grene  they  gurAen  togedur. 

MS.  Catt.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  1)4 
A  corner  of  Otuwelesscheld 
He  gurde  out  amidde  the  felde.        Ocvef,  p.  79. 

GURDS.  (1)  Kto ;  starts,    far,  dial 

(2)  Eructations.    Somerset, 

GURGE.    A  gulf,  or  whirlpool    {Lat.) 

GURGEON.    A  nondescript.    1.  Wight. 

GURGEONS.    Pollard  meal.    See  Harrison,  \\. 

168  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  69. 
GUROIPING.  Stuffed  up  and  stiff.    An  ancient 

term  in  hawking.    See  Gent.  Rec  ii.  62. 
GURGY.   An  old  low  hedge.    Comw. 
GURL.    TogrowL    Somerset. 
GURMOND.  A  glutton.  Nares. 
GURNET.    A  gurnard.    We  have  gumade  in 

Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  449. 
GURRY-BUT.    A  dung-slcdge.    Devon. 
GURT.    Shulled  oato.    Florio,  pp.  5,  67,  72. 
GURTB.    Struck.    ReUq.  Antiq.  ii.  8. 
GURTHELE.   A  girdle.    Chaucer. 
GUSH.  (1)  A  gust  of  wind.    East. 
(2)  To  scare  or  frighten.    West. 
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BUSHILL.    A  gutter.    Kennetl,  p.  42. 

GUSHMENT.    Terror;  fright.    Devon. 

GUSS.   A  girth.    Also,  to  girth.    Weai. 

GUSSCHELLE.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
See  MS.  Sioane  1201,  f.  48. 

GUSSETS.  Pieces  of  chain-mail,  cut  in  a  tri- 
angular lozenge  shape,  which  were  fixed  to  the 
haustment  or  g^arment  under  the  armour  by 
means  of  arming-points.    MejfricA, 

6USS0CK.  A  strong  and  sudden  gush  or  gust 
of  wind.    East. 

GUSS-WEBB.    A  woTen  ghrdle.    Gltme. 

GUST.    To  taste.    ShaJt. 

GUSTARD.  The  great  bustard.  SeeHoUnsbed, 
Chron.  Scotland,  p.  15. 

GUSTRILL.   A  nasty  gutter.    Wilig. 

GUT.  (1)  A  wide  ditch,  or  water-course  that 
empties  itself  into  the  sea ;  a  l>ay.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  A  very  fat  man.     Var.  diaL 

GUTBELL.    The  dinner  or  eating-belL 

GUTH.   A  girth.    Salop. 

GUTLING.    A  glutton.    Craven. 

GUT-SCRAPER.  A  fiddler.    Var.  dial. 

GUTTED.    Begrimed.    Devon. 

GUTTER.  (1)  The  hollow  place  m  a  cross-bow 
in  which  the  arrow  was  laid. 

(2)  A  small  stream  of  water  deep  and  narrow. 
Yorkak. 

(3)  To  devonr  greedily.    Devon. 
GUTTERS.    Little  streaks  in  the  beam  of  a 

hart's  head.    (Fr.) 
GUTTER-SLUSH.    Kennel  dirt.   East. 
GUTTER-TILES.    Convex  tiles  made  expressly 

for  drains  or  gutters. 
GUTTIDE.    Shrove-tide.    See  Wilbraham,  p. 

44:Middleton,ii.  165. 
GUTTLE.    To  be  ravenous.    North. 
GUTTLE-HEAD.     A  forgetful,  careless,  and 

thoughtless  person.     Camd. 
GUTTONE.    To  gut  an  animal.    Pr.  Parv. 
GUWEORN.    Spurge.    MS.  Harl.  978. 
GUWLZ.     Marigolds.    This  form  is  from  Bat- 

chelor's  Orth.  Anal.  p.  134. 
GUY.    An  eflSgy  carried  about  by  boys  on  Nov. 

5th  to  represent  Guy  Fawkes.    Hence  appUed 

to  any  strange-looking  individual. 
GUYDEHOME.     A  guidon,  q.  v.    This  form 

occurs  in  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  47. 
GUYED.   Guided ;  directed.    (A.~N.) 
So  of  my  Khlp  gutfed  is  the  rothir. 
That  y  ne  may  erre  for  wawe  ne  for  wyntle. 

Ufdgate,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  1. 

GUYOUR.  A  guider,  or  leader.    Heame. 
GUYTE.    A  guide.    NominaleMS. 
GUYZARDS.   Men  in  disguise.    See  Dekker's 

Knights  Conjuring,  p.  54,  repr. 
GUZZLE.    A  drain  or  ditch.    South.    Some- 

times,  a  small  stream.    Called  also  a  guzzen. 

<«  Guzzen-dirt,  the  stinking  dirt  of  mud-pools 

in  summer,"  Milles  MS. 

Tbb  Is  all  one  thing  as  If  hee  should  goe  about 

to  Jussle  her  into  some  filthy  stinking  guzzl*  or 

ditch.  fVhateiey's  Bride  Bush,  1683,  p.  114. 

QHCAIN.    Going,    \orth. 


GWENDBRS.   A  disagreeable  tingling  arising 

from  cold.    Comw. 
GWETHALL.   Household  stuff.    Hertf. 
GWINRIS.  Guides.    JFeber. 
GWODE.    A  goad.  ReUq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 
GWON.   Gone.   Still  in  use. 
GWYLB.   A  gully,  or  ravine ;  generally  applied 

to  wooded  ravines.    Weat. 
GY.   To  direct,  or  rule.    See  Gie. 

The  prosperltd  of  thys  land  thus  they  gjf, 
Forthewyth  togedere  al  to  the  daunoe. 

JO.  Qtntab.  Ft.  i.  6.  f.  l» 

6 YANE.     Gay  ?     •*  Colours  gyaae,"  CoUier's 

Hist.  Dram.  Poet  IL  289. 
GYBE.    A  couBterfeit  license  for  begging.    See 

the  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes,  Loud.  1575. 
GYBONN.    Gilbert.    Pr.  Parv. 
GYDE.    A  guide.    See  Gid. 

And  I  shal  be  the  munkes^<f«. 
With  the  myght  of  mylde  Mary. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  T.  48,  f .  IflB. 
6YDERESSE.     A  female  guide.     Cha^icer. 
CYDERS.    Straps  to  draw  together  the  open 

parts  of  armour.    Arch.  xvii.  292. 
GYDLES.     Giddy.     Lydgate. 
GYB.  (Ij  The  name  of  different  weeds  growing 

among  com.    Boat. 
(2)  A  salt-water  ditch.   Someraet. 
GYFFENE.    Given.    Perceval,  206,  2150. 
GYGE.    To  creak.     Craven. 
GYLE.  (1)  Guile ;  deceit.    Also,  to  deceive. 
Bot  ther  was  jit  gon  a  gylt.     MS.  Jshmtiht  61 ,  f.  61. 
He  seyde,  welcome  alle  same. 
He  lete  hymselfe  then  be  fylifd, 

MS.  Cantat>.  Ft.  11.  38,  f.  ?& 
Many  on  trowyn  un  here  wylys. 
And  many  (ymcs  Ihc  pye  hem  ^/y«. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  3. 

(2)  Wort.  Gyle-tuhbey  Unton  Invent,  p.  3,  the 
vessel  in  which  ale  is  worked,  now  nearly  ob- 
solete. GeueraUy  spelt  gaiL  See  gylrfatta, 
in  a  note  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  274.  Gylynghoua, 
Finchale  Charters. 

GYLE.HATHER.  Is  he  that  will  stand  by  his 
master  when  he  is  at  dinner,  and  bid  him  eat 
no  raw  meat,  because  he  would  eat  it  himself. 
Frat.  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

GYLKELADE.  A  dish  in  cookery  described  in 
MS.  Sioane  1201,  f.  53. 

GYLTED.    Gilt.    Palayrave. 

GYME.    Togim;  togrin.    North. 

GYMELOT.    A  gimlet.     Pr.  Parv. 

GYMMES.    Gems.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  3152. 

GYNFUL.  Full  of  tricks,  or  contrivances.  See 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  186. 

GYOWNE.  Guy,  pr.  n.  See  Roquefort,  Sup- 
plement in  V.  Guion. 

Dewke  Loyer,  seyde  O^owne, 
Why  have  ye  do  thys  treson  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  ii.  38,  f.  182. 

GYP.    At  Cambridge,  a  college  servant  is  called 

a  gyp,  said  to  be  from  Gr.  y  vi(/. 
GYRON.     A  kind  of  triangle.     An  heraldic 

term.    See  Test.  Vetust.  p.  231. 
GYRSOM.    A  tine  or  composition  paid  l>efore« 

hand.    Durham. 
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GYRTHE.     Protection;  peace.    (^.-5.) 
If  thou  here  any  thondur 
In  the  moneth  of  December, 
We  thai  thorow  the  grace  of  oure  Lorde« 
Have  pew  and  gvrthe  goode  acordc 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  9 

GYST.  (1)  A  joist.     Palsgrave, 

(2)  Gettest.     Songs  and  Carols,  x. 

(3)  Juice  ?    Nominale  MS. 

Do  hyt  ttampe  and  take  gode  wyne. 
And  take  the  gy^«  and  put  theryn. 
And  all  that  therof.drynke, 
They  schall  Icme  for  to  wynke. 

MS.  Cantab   Ff.  li.  38.  f.  111. 

(4)  Deed,  action,  or  adventure. 


We  wyll  telle  Blanchrfluwre 
Of  thy  g^ttiu  and  thyn  honowrv. 

MS  Cantab.  Ff.  |l   38,  t  UL 

GYTELSCHEPPE.     Recklessness. 
Wylland,  certes,  I  dyd  it  nojte, 
Bot  for  gifteUcheppe  of  thoghte. 

R.  de  Brunn*f  MS.  Bowm,  p.  t. 

GYTHESE.     Guise ;  fashion.     R,  de  Brunne. 

GYTRASH.     A  spirit,  or  ghost.     Craven, 

GYVE.  (1)  This  term  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
verb,  to  keep  or  fetter,  but  instances  of  it  in  that 
sense  are  not  very  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

(2)  To  banter ;  to  quiz.     North. 

GYVES.     Fetters.    Octovian,  222. 
•  GYWEL.    A  jewel.    Rob.  Gloic.  p.  508. 


HA.     A  contraction  of  have.    Sometimes  has, 
or  hast.     Var.  dial. 
HAA.    Azure.    Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  1. 
HAAFURES.     Fishermen's  lines.     North. 
HAAL.     "Whole.     Craven. 
HAAM.     Home.     North.    This  dialect  gene- 
rally changes  o  into  aa. 
IIA-APE.    To  stop  or  keep  back.     Devon. 
HAB.    To  obtain  a  thing  by  hab  or  nab,  i.  e. 
by  fair  means  or  foul.     Hab  or  nab  means 
properly,  rashly,  without  consideration.  "  Shot 
hab  or  nab  at  randon,"    Holinshed,   Chron. 
Ireland,  p.  82.    See  Florio,  p.  48 ;  Cotgrave 
in  Y.  Confeetvralement,  Perdu, 
IIABADE.    Abode ;  stopped ;  waited. 
The  knyghte  no  lengare  kabade, 
Bot  on  his  waye  faste  he  rade. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  ]7>  f.  190. 
And  hymaelfe  and  a  certane  of  menje  with  hym 
habad*,  and  thare  he  garte  make  a  citee,  and  called  it 
Alexander  after  hii  awenne  name.  MS.  Ibid,  f.  4. 

HABBE.    Have ;  hold.    (^..5.) 
HABBETH.    Have.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  9. 
HABENRIES.      Architectural   decorations  of 
some  kind,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
does  not  appear  to  be  known.    It  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  some  copies  reading  barbicans, 
HABERDASHER.    A  schoolmaster.    North. 
HABERDINE.     Salted  cod.     In  an  old  register 
of  Bushey,  co.  Wilts,  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr. 
Gale  gave  a  Haberdine  fish,  and  half  a  peck 
of  blue  peas,  to  twenty  widows  and  widowers, 
once  a  year.''    See  Reports  on  Charities,  xxv. 
330;  TuBser.p.  61. 
HABERGEON.      A  breastplate,   generally  of 
mail  or  close  steel,  but  sometimes  of  leather. 
Thin  haberion  it  thy  body  fre. 
Thy  baner  is  the  rode  tre.    MS.  Addit.  11307,  f.  &5. 
Sche  roe  fond  palfrey  and  sted, 
Helme,  habifriifnf  and  odour  wed. 

MS.  Aahmole  81,  f.  4. 

HABID.    To  abide ;  to  wait  for.     See  the  se- 
cond example  in  v.  Deme. 
HABILITEE.     Ability.     Chaucer. 
HABILLIMENTS.     Borders,  as  of  gold,  pearl, 

&c.  in  ancient  dress. 
HABITACLE.  Adwelling, or  habitation.  {A.-N.) 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
What  wondir  thanne  thouj  that  God  by  myracle 
WUhinne  a  nuyde  made  his  tuibitaclv. 

L^dgate,  MS,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  3. 


HABITE.     To  dwell.     Chaucer. 

HABITUDE.  Disposition.  Table  to  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Complements,  12mo.  1640. 

HABLE.    A  sea-port,  or  haven.     (A.-N.) 

HABOT.     An  abbot.     Lydgate, 

All  gaynt  Ambrose  say«e,  and  wrefyne  It  n  b\  a 
haly  hobot  that  hyghte  Agathone,  that  thre  Tere  h« 
bare  a  ttane  in  his  monthe  to  lere  hym  to  halde  h  vm 
■tylle.  MS.  Lificofn  A.  L  17,  f.  248. 

HABUD.    Abided ;  suffered. 

The  holtf  croa  wyn  or  he  dye, 
That  Crist  Aaftud  on  good  Fryday. 

MS.  Dauea  302.  f.  ?:i. 

HABUNDE.    To  abound.     Gower, 
HABURDfiPAYS.  Articles  of  merchandise  thai 

are  sold  by  weight     (A.-N.) 
HABURIONE.    Same  as  Habergeon,  q.  ▼. 
Dladeyne  ao  thyk  his  habuHane  hath  maylcd 
Of  my  detirere  that  I  may  se  ryth  nowthe. 

MS.  GBnta6,Ff.  1.6,  f.  IS 

HABY.    Same  as  Abie,  q.  v. 

The  knyghte  antuers  in  hy. 
He  salle  the  bargane  Aaby, 
That  did  me  lhi»  velany. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  t.  17.  f.  13f. 

HAC.     But.    Hearne's  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  653. 
HACHE.  (1)  Pain ;  fatigue.     i^A.-N.) 

(2)  Hatchet ;  axe.     Heame. 

(3)  A  rack  for  hay.     See  Hack. 
IIACHED.     "  Clothe  of  silver  hached  uppon 

satyn  grounde,'*  Wardrobe  Ace.  Edw.  IV.  p. 
160.  The  editor  supposes  this  to  mean 
cloth  slightly  embroidered  with  silver  on  a 
satin  ground. 
HACK.  (1)  A  strong  pick-axe,  or  hoe;  a  mat- 
tock ;  a  spade.  Var.  dial  See  example  in  v. 
FoT'Wroght. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  half-door ;  a  rack.  Norf. 
Skinner  gives  it  as  a  Lincolnshire  wonL 

(3)  To  stammer ;  to  cough  faintly  and  frequently; 
to  labour  severely  and  indefatigably ;  to  chop 
with  a  knife ;  to  break  the  clods  of  earth  aft  or 
ploughing.  Var.  dial  It  occurs  in  the  lirst 
sense  in  Towneley  Myst.  pp.  Ill,  116. 

(4)  The  place  whereon  bricks  newly  made  r.  e 
arranged  to  dry.     West. 

(5)  The  lights,  liver,  and  heart  of  a  bear  or  swine. 
Holme,  1688. 

(6)  A  hard-working  man.     S^JT^lk. 

(7)  Hack  at,  to  imitate.     Yorixh, 
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(8)  A  place  where  a  hawk's  meat  was  placed. 

Gent.  Rec.  ii.  62. 
(9^  To  hop  on  one  leg.     West, 

(10)  To  chatter  with  cold.    Devon, 

(11)  A  hedge.     Unc.    From  the  ^^.-5. 

(12)  To  win  everything.     Cumb, 
HACKANDE.   Annoying;  troublesome.  (^.-5.) 
HACKBUSH.    A  heavy  hand.gun. 
HACKED.    Chopped,  or  chapped.    North, 
HACKENAIE.     An  ambling   horse,    or  pad. 

{^,-S.)    See  Bom.  Rose,  1137. 

HACKER.  ( 1)  A  kind  of  axe.     Wttt, 

(2)  To  stutter ;  to  stammer.  Hacker  and  stam- 
mer, to  prevaricate.    North, 

HACK-HOOK.  A  crooked  biU  with  a  long 
handle  for  cutting  peas,  tares,  &c.    South, 

HACKIE.    Same  as  GoJT  (2). 

HACK  IN.  A  pudding  made  in  the  maw  of 
a  sheep  or  hog.  It  viras  formerly  a  standard 
dish  at  Christmas,  and  is  mentioned  by  N. 
Fairfax,  ^ulk  and  Selvedge,  1674,  p.  159. 

HACKLE.  (1)  A  straw  cone  of  thatch  placed 
over  a  bee-hive.  South,  The  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  any  conical  covering  of  hay  or  straw. 

(2)  To  shackle  beaste.    Suffolk, 

'3)  To  dress ;  to  trim  up.     Yorkth, 

^4 )  Hair ;  wool ;  feathers.     North, 

(5)  To  agree  together.    Somerset, 

(6)  The  mane  cf  a  hog.     Wilti, 

(7)  An  instrument  with  iron  teeth  for  combing 
hemp  or  flax.    North, 

(8)  To  dig  or  pull  up.    Line, 

(9)  To  make  hay  into  rows.  A  hackle  is  a  row 
of  new-made  hay.     Oxon, 

(10)  A  stickleback.    Devon, 
HACKLED.    Peevish ;  crossgrained.    North, 
HACKLES.    The  long  pointed  feathers  on  a 

cock's  neck,     f^'ar,  dial, 
HACKMAL.    A  tomtit.     Devon, 
HACKNEY.  (1)  A  saddle-horse.     West, 
(2)  A  common  whore.     See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Gsn- 

tonniere,  Putain  ;  HoweU,  sect,  xxii ;  Withals, 

ed.  1608,  p.  228.     Shakespeare  apparently 

uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Love's  Labours 

Lost,  ilL  1. 
HACKNEY-MAN.     A  person  who  let  out  horses 

for  hire.     Piers  Ploughman,  p.  96. 
HACKNEY-SADDLE.     A  riding  saddle. 
HACK-PUDDING.    A  mess  made  of  sheep's 

heart,  chopped  virith  suet  and  sweet  fruits. 

The  people  used  to  breakfast  on  this  on 

Christmas-day  at  Whitbeck,  co.  Cumberland. 

See  Jeflerson's  History  and  Antiquities  of 

Allerdale  Ward,  1842 ;  and  Haekin, 
HACKS.    Axes,  or  hatchets.    Meyrick,  iii.  45. 
HACKSLAVER.    A  nasty  slovenly  fellow,  both 

in  words    and  action.      North.     Also,    to 

stammer,  or  stutter. 
HACKSTER.    An  hacknied  person. 
HACKSYLTRESE.    Axle-trees. 
HACKUM-PLACKUM.     Barter.     North, 
HACK  Y.     Artful ;  witty.     Northumb, 
HACONY.    A  hackney,  or  whore. 

FaCyil  aUc  abowte  as  an  hacony  to  be  hyred. 

h  7xiud.41G.r.4l. 


HACQUEl'OX.     Same  as  jlcketoun,  q.  r. 

HAD.     Hold.    Also,  have.     North, 

HADDEN.    Pa.  t.  pi.  of  Have, 

HADDER.  Heath,  or  ling.  North,  See  Ho- 
Unshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  95. 

HADE.  (1)  In  mines,  the  underlay  or  inclinatioa 
of  the  vein.     North, 

(2)  A  ridge  of  land.  This  term  occurs  in 
Drayton's  Polyolbion.    See  Nares. 

HADEN.     Ugly  {untoward.     West, 

HADFASH.     Plague;  trouble.    North, 

HADING.    A  sloping  vein.    Derb. 

HAD-I-WIST.  That  is,  had  I  known  the  con- 
sequences,  a  common  exclamation  of  those 
who  repented  too  late.  See  Addiwisten; 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  100 ;  Florio,  p.  14.  "  Had 
I  wist  comes  ever  to  late,"  Northern  Mothers 
Blessing,  1597. 

HADLEYS.  Hardly.  North.  It  is  occasion- 
ally  pronounced  hadUna, 

HAD-LOONT-REAN.  The  gutter  or  division 
between  headlands  and  others.    North, 

HAET.  Has.  FrereandtheBoy,  st.  47.  Ex- 
plained hot  by  Meriton. 

HAFE.    Heaved ;  raised.    (^.-5.) 
Jhetut  tho  hyt  hande  up  fu^/ie. 
And  hyt  bieuyng  hyt  mddur  gafe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  ii.  38.  f.  Sfi. 

HAFER.    To  stand  higgling.    Suff, 

HAFEREN.    Unsettled ;  unsteady.    Eatt. 

HAFFET.    The  forehead,  or  temples.    North. 

H AFFLE.  To  stammer ;  to  prevaricate ;  to  fal- 
ter. North,  It  seems  to  mean  in  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Viedazer,  to  abuse,  or  make  a  fool  of. 

HAFIR.  Oats.  It  is  the  translation  of  avena 
in  Nominale  MS. 

IIAFLES.    Wanting.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  152. 

HAFT.  Loose  in  the  haft,  i.  e.  not  quite  honest. 
See  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  339.  By  the 
hqft,  a  common  oath. 

HAFTED.  A  cow  is  said  to  be  halted,  when, 
from  long  retention  of  milk,  the  teats  have  be- 
come rigid  hke  the  hafts  of  knives. 

H AFTER.  A  wrangler ;  a  subtle  crafty  person. 
This  term  occurs  in  HoUyband's  Dictionarie, 
1593;  Doctour  Douhble  Ale,  n.d. 

IIAFTS.  Little  islands  or  raised  banks  in  a 
pond  01  pool  for  ducks  or  other  water-fowl  to 
build  their  nests.     Staff, 

HAFVE.    Possess ;  have.     {A,'S,) 

Wether  aa  it  be  knyth  or  knave^ 
If  y  luf  mI  he  ever  hafM, 

Og  t^  Warvoikt,  MiddlehUl  MS. 

HAG.  (1)  The  belly.    Northumb, 

(2)  To  hew,  chop,  or  hack.     I 'or.  dial 

(3^  Idle  disorder.     Somerset, 

(4)  A  certain  division  of  wood  intended  to  be 
cut.  In  England,  when  a  set  of  workmen  un- 
dertake to  feu  a  wood,  they  divide  it  into 
equal  portions  by  cutting  off  a  rod,  called  a 
hag-staff,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  mark  the  divisions,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  hag,  and  is  considered  the  portion  of  one 
individual.  A  whole  fall  is  called  a/<^.  The 
term  occurs  in  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Degriukr.    Tha 
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word  was  also  applied  to  a  small  wood  or  in- 
closure.  The  park  at  Auckland  Castle  was 
formerly  called  the  Hag.  Nares,  p.  220,  gives 
a  wrong  explanation. 
^5)  A  sink  or  mire  in  mosses ,  any  broken  ground 
.  in  a  bog.  North,  See  Dugdale's  History  of 
Imbanking,  1662,  p.  292. 

(6)  A  white  mist ;  phosphoric  light  at  night- 
time.    North, 

(7)  To  haggle,  or  dispute      West, 

(8)  To  work  by  the  jyig,  i.  e.  by  the  job,  not  by 
the  day.    North, 

(9)  A  witch,  or  fiend.    {A,'S,) 

HAGAGINO.    Passionate.    Dewm. 

HAGBERRY.    The  Prunut  padui,  a  shrub. 

HAGBUSH.  See  Hackbuth.  "Caste  hag- 
bushes,"  Hall,  1548,  Henry  YIII.  t  28.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  haybut. 

HAG-CLOG.    A  chopping-block.     North, 

HAGE.    Ague ;  sickness.    Heame, 

HAGGADAY.  A  kind  of  wooden  latch  for  a 
door.     Yorksh, 

HAGOAGE.     A  sloven  or  slattern.    Devon, 

HAGGAR.    Wild ;  untamed.     Yorkth, 

HAGGARD.  (1)  A  rick-yard.  Wett,  This  word 
occurs  in  Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  pp.  44, 
148,  and  also  in  Hall. 

(2)  A  wild  hawk ;  one  that  has  preyed  for  her- 
self before  being  taken.  Metaphorically,  a 
loose  woman. 

HAGGAR-MAKER'S-SHOP.    A  pubUc-house. 

HAGGED.    Tired;  fatigued.     North, 

HAGGE  N  B  AG.  M  utton  or  beef  baked  or  boiled 
in  pie-crust.    Cornw, 

HAGGER.    To  chatter  with  cold.     WiUt. 

HAGGIE.    To  argue.    Exmoor, 

HAGGIS.  The  entrails  of  a  sheep,  minced  with 
oatmeal,  and  boiled  in  the  stomach  or  paunch 
of  the  animal  North,  To  cool  one's  haggis, 
to  beat  him  soundly.  See  Florio,  p.  65 ;  No- 
menclator,  p.  87. 

HAGGISH.  An  opprobrious  epithet  for  a  fe- 
male.    North, 

HAGGISTER.  A  magpie.  Kent,  **  The  eat- 
ing of  a  haggUter  or  pie  helpeth  one  be- 
witched,"  R.  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  82.    See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HAGGLE.  (1)  To  hail.    North, 

(2)  To  cut  irregularly.     North, 

^3^  To  tease,  or  worry.     Oxon, 

HAGGLER.  The  upper-servant  of  a  farm.  /. 
Wight. 

HAGGLES.    Haws.    Milles'  MS.  Gloss. 

HAGGLE-TOOTHED.  Snaggle-toothed.  Devon. 

H  AGG  Y.  Applied  to  the  broken  or  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  in  a  moist  state.    East. 

HAGH.    A  hedge.     {A.-S.) 

Heraud  looked  under  ay  hafth. 
Ay  fair  inayden  he  thi-r  sagh. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  MiddUttiU  MS. 

HAGHE.    Fear ;  tremor.     (A.-S.) 

HAGHES.    Haws.     North, 

HACHTENE.    The  eighth. 

Crete  dole  forsothe  it  c«  to  telle, 
Oppone  the  haghtune  daye  byfelle. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f-  l'N>. 


HAGLER.    A  bungler.     Var,dial. 

HAGMALL.  A  woman  who  dresses  herself  i& 
a  sluttish  manner.    Somerset, 

HAGRIDDEN.  Entangled.  Devon.  This  and 
some  few  other  terms  afford  curious  traces  of 
old  superstitions.  The  fairy-rings  are  termed 
hag^tracks  in  the  West  of  England. 

HAG.STAFF.    See  Hag  (4). 

HAG-THORN.    The  hawthorn.    Detfom, 

HAGUES.    Haws.    Craoen, 

HA6.W0RM.    A  snake.    North, 

HA-HOUSE.    A  mansion.     North, 

HAID-CORN.  The  plants  of  wheat  in  winter. 
Northumb, 

HATE.    A  hedge.    Chaucer. 

HAIFER.    To  labour,  or  toil.    East, 

HAIGH.    To  have.    North, 

II All  10.    The  woodpecker.    Salop, 

HAIKE.  An  exclamation,  generally  a  signal  of 
defiance.    North, 

HAIL.  ( 1)  Health.    Rob.  Glouc.  p.  118. 

(2)  Healthy.  "  Hail  and  clear  English,"  Nath. 
Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge,  1674. 

(3)  To  roar  or  cry.    Somerset. 

H AILE.     Hauled ;  drawn.     Tusser. 

HAIL-FELLOW.  An  expression  of  intimacy. 
To  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  every  one,  i.  e 
to  mix  in  aU  sorts  of  inferior  society. 

HAILSEN.    To  salute  ;  to  embrace.    {A.-S.) 

HAIL-SHOTS.  Small  shot  for  cannon.  See 
Florio,  p.  53;  Bourne's  Inventions,  1578. 

H  AIN.  (1)  Tto  raise  or  heighten.   East. 

(2)  To  save  ;  to  preserve.  North.  Hence,  to 
exchide  cattle  from  a  field  so  that  graas  may 
grow  for  hay. 

(3)  To  own,  or  possess.    Line, 

(4)  Malice;  hatred.    Chesh, 
HAINISH.    Unpleasant.    Essex, 
H  A I  PS.     A  sloven.     Craven, 

HAIR.  Grain;  texture;  character.  This  is  a 
common  word  in  old  plays.  A  quibble  on  it 
seems  intended  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  43 ; 
Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  51.  Against  the  hair, 
against  the  grain,  contrary  to  nature. 

HA  IRE.     Same  as  Hayre,  q.  v. 

HAIREVE.    The  herb  cleaver.    GUmc. 
,  HAIRY-LOCKED.    Having  side-locks. 

HAISH.    The  ash.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  82. 

HAISTER.     The  fire-place.     Sahp. 

IIAISTERT.    Hoisted  about.    Cumb. 

I  [  A  IT.    Happy ;  joyful.    {A.-N) 

HAITCH.    A  slight  shower.    Sussex, 

HAITCHY.    Misty ;  cloudy.     South. 

IIAITHE.    To  heave  up.     {A.-N.) 

II AIT-WO.  Go  to  the  left !  A  word  of  com- 
mand to  horses  in  a  team.  A  harvest  song 
has  the  following  chorus,  "  With  a  hait,  with 
a  ree,  wth  a  wo,  with  a  gee  1"  The  expres- 
sion is  very  ancient. 

HAKASING.     Tramping  aljout.     Une. 

HAKATONE.     Same  as  Acketoun,  q.  v. 
Aicadart  sraute  Gyone 
Tborowe  hawberke  and  AaVatone. 

MS,  CanUto.   Ff.  Ii.  »•  f  ItiS 

HAKCHYP.    A  hatchet.    Pr.  Part, 
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HAKE.  (1)  A  hook.  /  ar.  dial.  The  draught 
irons  of  a  plough  are  the  hakes. 

(2)  To  sneak,  or  loiter  about.  North.  Also,  to 
dally  wantonly. 

(3)  A  hand-gun.    Egerton  Papers,  p.  17. 

(4)  A  hawk.    Sir  Aroadas,  55. 
IIAKED.    A  large  pike.     Cambr. 
ilAKEL.  See.  BraU.  It  seems  to  mean  cfo/Atn^, 

dreM9,  in  Warner,  p.  97. 

HAKERE.     A  quarter  of  com. 

HAKERNES.     Acorns.    Will.  Werw.  p.  66. 

HAKKE.    To  follow,  or  run  after.     (/t.-S.) 

IIAKKER.  To  tremble  with  passion ;  to  chat- 
ter with  cold.     fVett, 

IIAL  (1)  A  fool.    Yorksh. 

(2)  All ;  hold.     Heame. 

(3)  Abbreviation  for  Henry.    Obsolete. 

HALA.     Bashful ;  modest.     YorksA. 

HALANTOW.  A  procession  which  used  to  sur- 
vey the  parish  bounds,  siuging  a  song  with 
that  harden,  and  accompanied  with  ceremo- 
nies, somewhat  similar  to  the  Furry-day,  q.  t. 

HALCHE.    To  loop,  or  fasten.     Gawayne. 
H ALCHOO.     Same  as  Hackle,  q.  v. 
HALDE.   Kept ;  held.    Also,  a  prison,  fortress, 

or  castle.     (j^.-S.) 
HALDEN.     Held.     Chaucer. 
H  ALDER.     A  plough  handle,    line, 
HALE.  (1)  To  pull,  or  draw.     Wett,    See  the 

Assemble  of  Foules,  151 ;  Spanish  Tragedy,  ap. 

Hawkins,  ii.  122  ;  Harrison,  p.  202 ;  Marlowe, 

i.  156,  ii.  14  ;  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  2 ;  Brit.  Bibl.  iv. 

93  ;  Stanihurst,  p.  11.    In  early  English  the 

word  is  applied  in  various  ways,  but  generally 

implying  rapid  movement. 

(2)  Health  ;siurety.     Lydgate. 

(3)  Whole  i  well ;  strong.    (//.-&)* 

(4)  An  iron  instrument  for  hang^g  a  pot  over 
the  fire.    South. 

(5)  To  pour  out.    Dorset. 

(6)  MOiole ;  all.  Sir  Perceval,  2029.  "  The  bale 
howndrethe,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

(7)  A  tent,  or  pavilion.  "  Hale  in  a  felde  for 
men,  tref^**  Palsgrave.  Nares  misunderstands 
the  term.  "  Tabpmacttlum,  a  pavilion,  tente 
or  hale,"  Elyot,  1559. 

(fi)  To  vex,  or  trouble ;  to  worry.     Hall. 

(9)  To  procure  by  solicitation.     North. 

(10)  A  rake  with  strong  teeth  for  getting  loose 
pebbles  from  brooks.    Devon. 

H ALE-BREDE.    A  lout ;  a  lubber. 
HALEGH.    A  saint.     {J.-S.)     This  occurs  in 

MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  14. 
HALELELY.    Wholly.     See  Minot,  p.  17. 

And  wheniie  the  ottehad  herde  thire  wordn,thay 
commenedide  hym  haJelelv  with  a  vuyce. 

MS.Uncoin  A    i.  17.  f.  19. 

HALEN.    To  bawl,  or  take.     (J.-S.) 
HALES.     Plough-handles.    Line. 
HALESOME.    Wholesome;  healthy. 
H ALESTONE.    A  flint ;  a  fire-stone.     North. 
HALEWES.     Saints.    Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  38. 
HALEYARDS.    Halliards.    See  Euphues  Gol- 
den Lega^rie,  ap.  Collier,  p.  109. 
HALF.     Half ;  part ;  side.     (A.-S.) 


HALF-BAKED.     Raw;   inexperienced;    lialf 

silly.     Var.  dial. 
HALF-BORD.     Sixpence.    A  cant  term. 
HALF.CAFS.     Half-bows;   slight   salutations 

with  the  cap.     Hhak. 
HALFENDELE.    Half;  the  half  part.    (J..S.j 
In  Somerset,  a  halfendeal  garment  is  one  com- 
posed of  two  different  materials. 

He  tehascd  the  erle  in  *  while 
Mare  [then]  halfisndel*  a  myle. 

MS.  Uncoln  A.  i.  17.  r.  ISl. 

HALFERS.  An  exclamation  among  children 
which  entitles  the  utterer  to  half  of  anything 
found  by  his  companion,  unless  the  lattei 
previously  says,  '*  No  halfcrs,  findee  keepee, 
loosee  seekee,"  which  destroys  the  claim. 

HALF-FACED.     Showing  only  half  the  face, 
the  rest  being  concealed  by  a  mulHer.     See 
the  Puritan,  quoted  by  Nares.     Also  said  of  a 
face  drawn  in  profile.   Half -faced  groats  were    V 
those  which  had  the  king's  face  in  profile.         ^ 

HALF-HAMMER.     The  game  of   hop,  step.    ^ 
and  jump.    East. 

HALF-KIRTLE.  The  common  dress  of  courte- 
sans.    See  2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

HALFLY.     Half.    Halle's  Hist.  Ex.  p.  39. 

HALF-MARROW.  One  of  two  boys  who  ma. 
nages  a  tram.    North. 

HALF-MOON.    A  periwig.    Dekker. 

HALF-NAMED.    Privately  baptized.     West, 

HALF-NOWT.     Half-price.     North. 

HALF-PACE.  A  raised  floor  or  platform.  Sec 
Ord.  and  Reg.  pp.  341,  356. 

HALFPENNY.  To  have  one  hand  on  a  half- 
penny, to  be  cautious,  prudent,  or  attentive  to 
one's  interests.    North. 

HALF-ROCKED.    Silly.     Var.  dial 

HALF-SAVED.  Half-witted.  Heref.  The  epi- 
thet half-strained  is  also  common. 

HALF-STREET.  A  place  in  Southwark,  for- 
merly noted  for  stews. 

HALFULDELE.    Same  as  Halfendele,  q.  v. 

HALIDOM.  Holiness ;  sanctity ;  the  sanctuary ; 
a  sacrament.  Formerly  a  common  oath. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  **  an  old  word,  used  by  old 
countrywomen  by  manner  of  swearing." 

HALIE.     To  bawl ;  to  pull.    {A.-S.) 

HALIFAX-GIBBET.  An  instrument  of  execu- 
tion  formerly  used  at  Halifax. 

HALIGH.  Holy.  This  word  occurs  in  MS. 
Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  4. 

HALING.     A  pulling.    Harrifion,  p.  184. 

H  ALING-WHIP.    A  flexible  whip  or  rod. 

HALF-PALMER.     A  palmer-worm.     West. 

HALIWEY.  The  balsam  tree.  See  a  list  of 
plants  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  3.  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  any  remedy  against  sickness. 

HALK.    Futuo.    MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HALKE.     A  comer.     {A.-S.) 

And  alto  thise  falce  erchedekcne  that  aboute  th« 

cuntre  waike. 
And  nuynteynen  falce  preetth  in  every  halite., 

MS  Athmole  GO.  f.  97. 

HALL.  (1)  A  trammel.     Suffolk. 

(2)  A  chief  house.  The  manor-house  in  many 
parishes  is  called  the  Hall. 
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(S)  A  haU!  a  hall!  The  usual  exclamation  at 
ancient  masques,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
ilanccrs  or  performers. 

HALLABALOO.    A  noise,  or  uproar. 

HALLACKING.  Idling;  feasting;  making 
merry.     HaUacks.     An  idle  fellow.     North. 

HALLAGE.  The  fee  or  toll  due  to  the  lord  of 
a  fair  or  market.     (Fr.) 

H  ALLAN.  The  passage  or  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door  of  a  cottage  ;  the  parti- 
tion between  the  passage  and  the  room. 
Hallan-shakeTf  an  impudent  presuming  beg> 
gar.     North. 

HALLANTIDE.    AU  SainU'  day.     Wett. 

HALLE.  (1 )  Well ;  healthy.     See  BaU  (2). 

(2)  A  dwellitig,  or  habitation.   (^.-&) 

(3)  All.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  2327. 

(4)  A  plough-handle.     Devon. 
HALLE-E'EN.    All  Hallow  even.     North. 
HALLESYN.    To  kiss,  or  embrace.    Pr.  Parv. 
HALLIBASH.    A  great  blaze.     North. 
HALLIER.    A  student  in  a  hall  at  Oxford.   See 

Harrison's  England,  p.  152. 
HALLING.  (1)  Trying  to  see  if  geese  or  ducks 

be  with  egg.     Devon. 
(2)  Tapestry.     See  Warton,ii.  377. 
HALLION.    A  reprobate.     North. 
HALL-NIGHT.    Shrove  Tuesday  erening.   The 
previous   Sunday  is  sometimes  called  Hall- 
Sunday.     Devon. 
HALLOWDAY.    A  hoHday.    Eat. 
HALLOWMASS.     The  feast   of   All  Saints. 
Halowe  Thurtdaye,  Holy  Thunday. 
To  ice  hyt  nobulle  and  ryaUe  arittye 
Id  Rome  on  Halowe  Tknmda^. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  24S. 

HALLY.    Wholly.     Gower. 

Thaoe  they  holde  at  hit  hekte  Aa//y  at  imei. 

Morte  jirthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  98. 

HALM.     Handle.     Gawayne. 
HALMOT-COURT.    The  court  of  a  copyhold 
manor ;  a  court  baron.     North.   "  Holden  his 
halymotes,*'  i.  e.  his  courts,   Wright's  Pol. 
Songs,  p.  154. 
HALOGHE.    A  saint,  or  holy  one.    (^.-5.) 
Thou  sal  noght  leve  my  saule  in  helle,  ne  thou  sal 
noght  gife  thl  halt^h^  to  te  corrupcioun. 

MS  CoU.KtonlO,r.23. 
Alle  the  halotpn  that  are  in  hevene. 
And  angeb  ma  than  raanne  Icanne  nevenc. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  HS. 

HALPACE.     A  raised  floor,  or  stage ;  the  dais 
of  a  hall.      It  is  spelt  hautepace  in   Hall, 
Henry  VIII.  f.  65  ;  Ord.and  Reg.  p.  153. 
HALPE.     Helped.     Chaucer. 

He  hewe  on  ther  bod  yet  bolde, 
Hys  hownde  halpo  hym  at  nede. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  IL  38.  f.  73. 

HALPED.    Crippled.     /.  Wight. 

HALPOWRTH.    A  halfpennyworth. 

HALS.    The  neck  ;  the  throat.     {A.-S.) 
Foure  fendii  se  he  als, 
Hongyng  fast  aboute  hfr  hat*. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f.  45. 

HALSE.  (1)  HazeL    Somerset. 
(2)  To  salute ;  to  embrace.    (A.'S.) 


HALSENY.   Guess ;  conjecture, 
rally,  an  evil  prediction. 

HALSFANG.    The  piUory.     Blount. 

HALSH.    To  tie ;  to  fasten ;  to  knot.     North, 

HALS-MAN.  An  executioner.  "The  halt- 
man's  sword,"  Cleaveland  Revived,  1660, 
p.  75.    (A.'S.) 

HALSON.  (1)  A  kind  of  hard  wood. 

(2)  To  promise  or  bid  fair,  good,  or  bad ;  to 
predict.     Devon. 

HALSTER.  He  who  draws  a  barge  alongside 
a  river  by  a  rope.    West. 

HALSUMLY.    ComforUbly.     Gawayne. 

HALT.  (1)  A  shrub  ;  a  copse.  It  is  the  trans- 
lation of  virguUum  in  Nominale  MS. 

(2)  Held ;  kept    Also,  holdeth. 

For  she  that  hait  his  lif  so  dere 
Hl«  modlr  is,  withouten  were. 
Cursor  Mundt,  MS.  Call.  Trim.  Cantab,  f.  6S. 

(3)  A  strong  hamper,  such  as  is  used  with  a 
pack-saddle.     North, 

(4)  Animal  deposit.     Somerset. 

HALTE.     To  go  hunely.     {A.'N.)    Also  an 

adjective,  lame. 
HALTERPATH.    A  bridle-way.     Dorset. 
HALTERSACK.      A  term   of  reproach,  inti. 
mating  that  a  person  is  fit  for  the  gallows. 
"  A  knavish  lad,  a  slie  wag,  a  haltersaeke" 
Florio,  p.  81. 
HALVANS.    Inferior  ore.     North. 
HALVENDELE.     Same  as  Haffendele,  q.  v. 
Her  yi  theAa/pyntfetf  of  our  geste; 
God  save  us*  meat  and  lest. 

MS.  Anindei,  CoiL  Arm  tt,  f.  4. 

HAL  WE.    To  hallow,  or  consecrate.    {A.-S^ 
HALWEN.   Saints.   Auchinleck  MS. 
HALWETHURS.    Holy  Thursday. 
H  ALWYS.    Sides.    Arch.  xxx.  408. 
HALY.    Hated.    Prompt.  Parv. 
HALZEN.    The  same  as  Haison,  q.  v. 
HAUEN.    Sainto.     MS.  Arundel  57,  f.  94. 
HAM.  (1)  Them.    Weber's  Met.  Rom. 
(2)  A  rich  level  pasture.     West.     A  plot  oi 

ground  near  a  river. 
HAMBERWES.   Horse  collars.    Nominale  MS. 

Kennett  has  hameroughs. 
HAMBURGHES.    The  arm-holes.    Line. 
HAMBYR.    A  hammer.    Pr.  Parv. 
HAMCH.    The  hip-joint.    Nortkumb. 
HAME.  (1)  Home.    Still  in  use. 
(2)  Skin.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  391. 
HAMEL.    To  walk  lame.    To  hamel  dogs,  to 

lame  them  by  cutting  their  hams  or  houghs. 

North.     See  Troilus  and  Creseide,  iL  964, 

"  o  fote  is  hameled  of  thy  sorowe.*' 
HAMELESSE.    Hamlets.    Langtoft,  p.  321. 
HAMELIN.     Limping ;  walking  lame.     Norths 
HAMES.    Pieces  of  wood  on  the  collar  of  the 

horse  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed,    f  'or.  dioL 
HAM-FLEETS.      A  sort  of  cloth  buskiua  to 

defend  the  legs  from  dirt.     Gloue. 
HAMIL.    A  handle.    Somerset. 
HAMINE.      To  aim  at  anything,  to  hit  St 

Lytfyate. 
HAMKIN.     A  pudding  made  upon  theb 
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of  a  sboiilder  of  matton,  all  the  flesh  being 

first  taken  off.    Devon, 
f rAMLEN.    To  tie,  or  attach.     (^.-5.) 
HAMLET.     A  high  constable.     Grose, 
i i .\MLING.    The  operation  of  cutting  the  balls 

out  of  the  feet  of  dogs. 
HAMMARTWARD.      Homeward.       See    the 

Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  96.     Hammard  occurs  in 

Sir  Degrevani,  1233. 
II  V^IMER.    To  stammer.     Also,  to  work  or 

labour.     Far.  dial.    The  hammer  of  death, 

i.  e.j  a  tist.      Hammer  and  pincert,  the  noise 

made  by  a  horse  when  he  strikes  the  hind- 
foot  against  the  fore-foot.      To  live  hammer 

aitd  ifmgitj  to  agree  very  badly. 
llAMMER-AXE.      An    instrument    having  a 

hammer  on  one  side  of  the  handle,  and  an  axe 

on  the  other.     North. 
HAMMER-DRESSED.      Said  of  stone  hewn 

with  a  pick,  or  pointed  hammer. 
HAMMER-SCAPPLE.     A  miser.     North. 
HAMMERWORT.     The  herb  pellitory. 
1 1  .A  M  M 1 L.     A  village  ;  a  hoveL     North. 
HAMPER.     To  beat.     North. 
II A M  PE R-CLOT.     A  ploughman.     North. 
HAMPERLEGGED.     Led  away  or  overborne 

by  another.     Warw. 
HAMPERY.     Out  of  repair.     Kent. 
IIAMPSHIRE-HOG.     A  derisive  name  for  a 

native  of  Hampshire. 
H  AMRON.    The  hold  of  a  ship.   Blount. 
HAMS.     Breeches.    A  cant  term. 
HAM-SAM.     Irregularly.     Cumb. 
HAMSHACKLE.     To  fasten  the  head  of  an 

animal  to  one  of  its  forelegs. 
HAMSTICKS.     Part  of  the  harness  fixed  to  a 

horse's  collar.     North. 
HAM-TREES.     The  haraes,  q.  v.     Devon. 
HAMUR.    A  hammer.     Pr.  Parv. 
HAMWARD.     Homewards.     Heame, 
HAM  WOOD.    A  hoop  fixed  round  the  collar  of 

a  cart-horse,  to  which  the  chains  are  attached. 

South. 
HAN.  (1)  Hence.     Sevyn  Sages,  494. 

(2)  To  have.  Still  in  use  in  the  North  for  the 
pres.  plur. 

(3)  The  voice  wherewith  wood  cleavers  keep 
time  to  their  strokes. 

HANABOROUGH.  A  coarse  horse-collar,  made 
of  reed  or  straw.     Devon. 

HANAP.     A  cup.     Test.  Vetust.  p.  99. 

HANAPER.  A  hamper,  or  basket.  Hanaper 
OfiSce,  where  the  writs  were  deposited  in  a 
basket,  and  still  so  called. 

HANBY.    Wanton ;  unruly.     North. 

HANCELED.     Cut  off.     Skinner. 

HANCE-POTTS.  In  the  inventory  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  plate,  Archmologiot  xxx.  25, 
is  "  ij.  hance-potts^vniht  angells  wings  chased 
on  the  bellies,  withe  covers  annexed,  weyinge 
xliij. oz.  i** 

HANCLE.    A  great  many.     North. 

HANCUTCHER.    A  handkerchief.     North, 

HAND.  (1)  At  any  hand,  at  any  rate,  at  all 
events.     To  make  a  hand  on,  to  wast«,  spoil, 


or  destroy.  To  be  on  the  mending  hand,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  To  have  tkt 
hand  in,  to  be  accustomed  to  business.  Tb 
ewap  even  hands,  to  exchange  without  advan- 
tage. He^s  any  hand  qfore,  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  any  undertaking.  7b  hand  with,  to 
cooperate  with. 

(2)  To  sign.  East.  My  own  hand  copy,  i.  e. 
my  autograph  copy. 

(3)  The  shoulder-joint  of  a  hog,  cut  without  the 
blade-bone.    Suj^. 

(4)  A  bunch  of  radishes.    Cambr. 

(5)  Performance.  Also,  a  doer  or  workman  in 
any  business  or  work. 

HAND-BALL.  Stowe  mentions  a  custom  of 
playing  at  hand-ball  on  Easter-day  for  a  tansy- 
cake,  the  winning  of  which  depended  chiefly 
upon  swiftness  of  foot.  Survey  of  London, 
ed.  1720,  b.  i.p.251. 

And  l»elyfe  be  gerte  write  a  lettre,  and  lent  it  tille 
Alexander,  and  therwith  be  tent  hym  a  handballe 
and  other  certane  japea  in  icorae. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  7. 
HANDBAND.    Possession.    {A.-S.) 
HANDBEATING.    Cutting  off  the  turf  with  a 

beating  axe.    Devon, 
HANDBOW.    The  long  or  common  bow. 
HAND-BREDE.    A  hand's  breadth.    {A.-S.) 
HAND-CANNON.    A  musket.    Hatt, 
HAND-CLOTH.    A  handkerchief.    Line. 
HAND-CLOUT.    AtoweL    North. 
HANDE.    Hanged? 

Alexander  gart  rayie  up  twa  peleri  of  marble,  and 
by-twlxe  thame  be  hanfit  a  table  of  golde. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  40. 

HANDECHAMP.    A  ruffle.    Craven. 

H ANDELL.    A  fuller's  instrument.    Peyye, 

HANDER.     The  second  to  a  pugilist.    Line. 

HANDERHAMP.    A  ruffle.    Craven. 

HANDERSOME.    Handy ;  meddUng.    North. 

HANDEWARPS.  A  kind  of  cloth,  formerly 
much  made  in  Essex. 

HANDFAST.  Hold;  custody;  confinement. 
Also,  connection  or  union  with.  SeeHolinshedy 
Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  6,  134.  The  custom  of 
handlisting,  or  contracting  for  marriage,  needs 
no  more  than  a  passing  observation. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a  hand,  or  four 
inches ;  a  span.    Blount. 

HANDGUN.    Aculverin.    Palsgrave. 

HAND  -  HOVEN  -  BREAD.  Oatmeal-bread, 
kneaded  very  stiff,  with  little  leaven.    Lane.  ^ 

HANDICAP.  A  kind  of  game,  mentioned  in 
Pepys's  Diary. 

HAND-IN-AND-HAND-OUT.  A  game  pUyed 
in  the  following  manner.  A  company  of 
young  people  are  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  when 
one  of  them,  pitched  upon  by  ]lot,  walks 
round  the  band,  and,  if  a  boy,  hits  a  girl,  or  if 
a  girl,  she  strikes  a  boy  whom  she  chooses, 
on  which  the  party  striking  and  the  party 
struck  run  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  till  the 
latter  is  caught,  whose  lot  it  then  becomes  to 
perform  the  same  part.  A  game  so  called  was 
forbidden  bv  statute  of  Edw.  IV. 

HAND-IN-POST.    A  guide-post.     Oxon. 
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II  aNDLASS.    a  small  windlass ;  the  handle  of 
a  windlass.     fFeat, 

HAND-LIME.  A  ciron,  or  hand-wonn. 
UANDLOCKED.  Handcuffed.  Dekker. 
HAND-OUT.    A  kind  of  game  mentioned  by  Sir 

John  Harrington. 
HAND-OVER-HEAD.    Thoughtlessly  extrava- 
gant ;  careless ;  at  random ;  plenty.    Hemp  is 
said  to  be  dressed  hand  over  head,  when  the 
coarse  part  is  not  separated  from  the  fine. 

HANDPAT.    Fluent.    See  Anipat. 

HAND-RUFF.    A  shirt  ruffle.    Hatt. 

HANDRUNNING.   Continuously.   Norih. 

HANDSMOOTH.  Quite  flat.  Forby  explains  it, 
uninterruptedly,  without  obstacle,  entirely.  It 
occurs  in  Palsgrave. 

HAND-SPIKE.  A  wooden  leaver,  shod  with 
iron.    Craven, 

H  AND-STAFF.    The  handle  of  a  flail. 

HANDSTRIKE.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  used 
as  a  lever  to  a  windlass,    far.  dial, 

HAND'S-TURN.    Assistance.    Var.  dial 

HANDSUM.    Dexterous ;  very  handy. 

HAND-TABLE.    A  table-book.    Pr.  Parv. 

HAND-WHILE.    A  moment ;  a  short  time. 

HAND-WOMAN.    A  midwife.   Devon. 

HAND-WRISTS.    The  wrists.    Somerset. 

HANDY.  (1)  Apiggin.    North. 

(2)  Ready ;  expert ;  clever,    f'ar.  dial. 

HANDYCUFFS.  Blows.  See  Yorkshire  Ale, 
p.  10  ;  Florio,  p.  20.  Handy-bhwe,  Spanish 
Tragedy,  ap.  Hawkins,  ii.  9. 

HANDY-DANDY.  A  game  thus  played  by  two 
children.  One  puts  something  secretly,  as  a 
small  pebble,  into  one  hand,  and  with  clenched 
fists  he  whirls  his  hands  round  each  other, 
crying,  "  Handy*  spandy,  Jack-a-dandy,  which 
good  hand  will  you  have  ?"  The  other  guesses 
or  touches  one ;  if  right,  he  wins  its  contents; 
if  wrong,  loses  an  equivalent.  This  game  is 
not  obsolete,  and  is  mentioned  in  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  69  ;  King  Lear,  iv.  6 ;  Florio, 
p.  57.  "  The  play  called  handie  dandie,  or  the 
casting  or  pitching  of  the  barre,"  Nomen- ' 
clator,  p.  297,  which  seems  to  refer  to  another 
amusement. 

HANDYFAST.   Holding  fast.   Devon. 

HANDYGRIPES.  "  AUe  strttte,  at  grapUng  or 
handygnpea"  Florio, ed.  1611,  p.  20. 

HANE.  (1)  To  throw.   Devon. 

(2)  Protection ;  safeguard.    Line. 
HANG.  (1)  A  crop  of  fniit.   Eagt. 
<2)  A  declivity.   Eatt.  To  hang  out,  to  lean  over 

as  a  cliff  does. 

(3)  To  stick,  or  adhere.  West.  Also,  to  tie  or 
fasten.   Somerset. 

(4)  It* 8  hang  it  that  has  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference.  To  hang  out,  to  give  a  party.  To 
hang  an  arse,  to  hang  back  or  hesitate.  The 
last  phrase  occurs  in  Hudibras.  To  hang  the 
lip,  to  pout,  to  look  sullen.  To  hang  m  the 
bell-ropes,  to  be  asked  in  church  and  then 
defer  the  marriage.  To  hang  in  on^s  hair,  to 
ftcold  or  abuse. 

11  AN  G  B T.    A  hanger-on ;  a  dependent. 


HANGE.    The  lights,  heart,  and  liver,  or  plud 

of  an  animal.    If  est, 
HANGEDLY.    RelucUntly.    North, 
HANGEN.    Same  as  Hang  (2). 

HANGER.  (1)  A  pot-hook.    Var.  dial 

(2)  The  fringed  loop  or  strap  appended  to  the 
girdle,  in  which  the  dagger  or  small  sword 
usually  hung. 

Meni  swords  in  hangers  hang  fast  by  their  side. 
Their  stlrro|it  hang  when  as  they  use  to  ride. 

Ta^lor't  Warkes,  1C30.  iL  IS? 

(3)  A  hanging  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
South. 

HANGEREL.   Same  as  Gamhrel,  q.  v. 
HANGER-ON.    A  dependent,   far,  dial, 
HANG-GALLOWS.   A  vUlain ;  a  fellow  who  dc- 

serves  the  gallows.    Far.  dial. 
HANGING.    Tapestry.    See  Waiton,  ii.  429 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  ii.  133. 

HANGING-LEVEL.    A  regular  level  or  plain 

an  inclined  plane.   East. 
HANGING-MONTH.   November.    Var,  dial. 
HANGING-SIDE.    The  higher  side  of  a  vein 

that  is  not  perpendicular. 
HANGING-WALL.    The  wall  or  side  over  the 

regular  vein.    Derbysh, 
HANG-IT.   A  common  exclamation  of  di^ap- 

pointment  or  contempt.    Var.  dial. 
HANGLES.    The  iron  moveable  crook,  cojn- 

posed  of  teeth,  and  suspended  over  the  lire  fui 

culinary  purposes.  North, 
HANGMAN.  A  term  of  endearment.  Hey  wood's 

Edward  IV.  p.  82. 
IIANGMAN'S-WAGES.    Thirteen  pence  half. 

penny.    See  Grose. 

IIANGMENT.  (I)  To  play  the  hangment,  i.  c. 
to  be  much  enraged.    North, 

(2)  Hanging  •,  suspension.  Pr.  Parv. 

HANGNAILS.  SmaU  pieces  of  partially  sepa- 
rated skin  about  the  roots  of  the  finger-uails. 
Vttr,  diak 

HANGNATION.    Very ;  extreme.  East, 

HANG-SLEEVE.   A  dangler.   SufoUt, 

HANG- SUCH.  Same  as //an^-^o/Anrff,  q.  V. 

HaNGULHOOK.  a  fish-hook. 

The  flathere  hath  lost  his  htmguUntok. 

Bteerpt,  HtMt.  p.  161. 

HANK.  (1)  To  hanker  after.  North. 

(2)  A  skein  of  thread,  or  worsted ;  a  rope  or 
latch  for  fastening  a  gate.  Hence,  to  fasten. 
To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  hone,  to  have 
a  good  hold  of  the  reins.  The  rope  that  goes 
over  the  saddle  of  the  thill-horse  is  termed 
the  thill-hanks.  To  make  a  ravelled  hank,  to 
put  anything  into  confusion.  To  have  a  hank 
on  another,  to  have  him  entangled.  To  catch 
a  hank  on  one,  to  take  advantage  of  6r  be 
revenged  on  him. 

(3)  A  habit,  or  practice.  North, 

(4)  A  body,  or  assemblage.    Wane. 

(5)  A  handle.  Somerset. 

(6)  An  ox  rendered  furious  by  barbarous  tieit. 
ment.  MiddL 

HANKETCHER.   A  handkerchief.  Ernst. 
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HANKLE.  To  entangle,  or  twist.  Nwik, 
HANKTELO.  AuUyfeUow.  StmtK. 
HANNA.   Have  not.    Var.^^aL 
HANNIEL.  AbadfeUow.  North.  Skeltonhas 

haynyrde,  i.  282. 
HANNIER.  A  teasing  penon.    YtfrktK 
HANNIKIN-BOBY.  An  old  English  dance. 
HANS.  Quantity ;  mnltitade.   HaU. 

HANSE.  (1)  The  upper  part  of  a  door  frame. 
**  JnHanie;  ymages  of  antique  sette  over 
doores  in  the  comers  of  an  haunce/'  Elyot, 
1559.  ''  The  haunse,  or  lintell  of  a  doore/' 
Cotgraye,  in  ▼.  Clmtaug  "the  haunse  of  a 
dore,  «m dettm  de  porte**  Florio,  p.  507, 
apparently  makes  it  synonymous  with  thresh- 
old, and  early  scientific  writers  use  it  occa- 
sionally for  the  spring  of  an  arch. 
(2)  To  enhance,  exalt.  Chester  Plays,  i  168. 
HANSEL.  A  gift,  reward,  or  bribe.  SeeReynard 
the  Foxe,  p.  146 ;  Depos.  Ric  11.  p.  30 ;  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  96.  It  is  a  new  year's  gift,  an 
earnest  or  earnest  penny,  any  gift  orjmrehoie 
at  a  particular  time  or  season ;  also,  the  first 
use  of  anything.  The  first  money  received  in 
the  morning  for  the  sale  of  goods  is  the  han- 
sel, and  it  is  accounted  fortunate  to  be  the 
purchaser.  Hansel-Monday  is  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  year,  when  it  is  usual  to  make  pre- 
sents to  children  and  servants.  "  To  hansel 
our  sharp  blades,*'  to  use  them  for  the  first 
time,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  p.  29.  In  Beves  of 
Hamtoun,  p.  113,  it  means  the  first  action. 
"In  the  way  of  good  hansell,  de  boime  erre" 
Palsgrave.  In  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  a  pre- 
sent to  a  young  woman  at  her  wedding  is 
called  a  good  handsel.  The  first  purchaser  in 
a  shop  newly  opened  Aanteli  it,  as  the  first 
purchaser  of  the  day  does  a  market.  "  The 
first  bridall  banket  after  the  wedding  daye,  the 
good  handzeU  feaMt"  Nomenclator,  p.  80; 
**  Gossips  feasts,  as  they  tearme  them,  good 
handsel  feasts,"  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p.  291. 
"  Handselled,  that  hath  the  handsell  or  first 
use  of,"  Cotgrave,  in  v.  EstreM.  "Haffe 
hansell  for  the  mar,"  Robin  Hood,  L  87. 
From  the  following  very  curious  passage,  it 
appears  the  writer  disbelieved  the  common 
superstition  respecting  the  good  fortune  of  the 
hansel,  or  hancel. 
Of  haneel  y  can  no  tkylle  also, 
Hyt  ys  noujt  to  beleve  thnrto ; 
Me  thyokeUi  hyt  ys  fals  every  deyl, 
Y  beleve  hyt  oou5t,  ne  never  shal  weyL 
For  many  bavyn  glad  haneet  at  the  morw, 
And  to  hem  or  evyn  oometh  nochyl  sorw. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  3. 
Therfore  thou  haste  feble  harueO, 
And  wane  betyde  the  schall. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  S8,  f.  116. 

HANSELINE.  A  kind  of  abort  jacket,  men- 
tioned  by  Chaucer. 

HANS-EN-KELDER.  A  Dutch  phrase,  mean- 
ing Jack  m  the  cellar^  but  formerly  applied 
jocularly  to  an  unborn  infant. 

HANT.    Have  not.    r or.  dial. 


HANTETH.  Rrequenteth ;  maketh  much  use  ot 
Heame. 

HANTICK.    Mad;  cracked.  Exmow. 

HANTINGS.  The  handles  which  fix  on  to  the 
sneed  of  a  scythe.  North. 

HANTLE.  A  handful ;  much  ;  many ;  a  great 
quantity.    Far.  dial. 

HANTY.    Wanton ;  restive.  North. 

HANTLONS.  The  wiles  of  a  fox.  See  Piers 
Ploughman,  p.  181. 

HAP.  (1)  To  wrap  up ;  to  clothe.  Hence,  cover- 
ing.   Still  in  use. 

The  icbeperde  keppid  his  ttaf  ful  wanne. 
And  hapfUi  it  ever  undur  his  harme. 

Ma.  Cantnb.  Ft.  v.  48.  f.  08. 

(2)  Chance ;  forhme.     (^.-^.) 

He  sendy th  yowrys  bothe  hap  and  hele, 
And  for  yow  dyed  my  dere  sone  dere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  48. 

(3)  To  encourage  or  set  on.    North. 
HAP-HARLOT.    A  coarse  coverlet.  Baretsays, 

"  a  course  covering  made  of  divers  shreds.'^ 
Upton,  MS.  additions  to  Junius,  gives  a 
strange  etymology, — '*Hapharlet,  or  close 
coverlet,  etym.  q.  d.  a  harlot  by  fugt  to  keep 
one  warm." 

HAPNEDE.  Happened;  chanced.  "Us  es 
fulle  hapnede,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  *'  It  hap- 
peneth  me  well,  whiche  sayeing  we  use  whan 
of  a  good  dede  good  and  welthe  hath  foloweth, 
Umeprent  bien,**  Palsgrave. 

HAPNY.    A  halfpenny.    West. 

HAPPA.    What  think  you?    North. 

HAPPE.  To  happen.   Chaucer. 

HAPPEN.    Perhaps ;  possibly.  North. 

HAPPEN-ON.   To  meet  with.    Line. 

HAPPER.    To  crackle;  to  patter.   fFeet. 

HAPPILY.    Haply.    Cotgrave. 

HAPPING.  A  coarse  coverlet.  Also,  any  kind 
of  covering.  North.  See  the  Test.  Vetusta, 
p.  454,  a  will  dated  1503. 

HAPPY.  (1)  Rich.    Ben  Jooson,  ii.  404. 

(2)  Heqfpy  go  lucky f  any  thing  done  at  a  ven- 
ture. Hegitpy  man  be  hit  dole,  may  happiness 
be  his  lot.   North. 

HAPPYLYCHE.  Perhaps.  See  an  early  gloss 
in  MS.  Egerton  829,  f.  78. 

HAPS.  (1)  A  hasp.    Var.dial. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  half-door.   Devon. 

HAPT.    Happed,  or  wrapped  up.    Leland. 

HAQUE.  A  hand-gun,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  long.   Haguebutt  an  arquebus. 

HAR.  (1)  Hair.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  5025. 

^2)  Their.    Ritson. 

{a)  The  hole  in  a  stone  on  which  the  spindle  of 
a  door  or  gate  rests.    Durh.    The  har-tree  is 
the  head  of  the  gate  in  which  the  foot  or  bot- 
tom of  the  spindle  is  placed. 
i4^  Higher.   Northumb. 
5)  A  drizzling  rain,  or  fog.   North. 

HARAGEOUSE.    Violent ;  stem ;  severe. 
Howelle  and  Hardelfe,  happy  in  armes. 
Sir  Herylle  and  sir  Herygalle,    thise  harag«cu*« 
knyghttes.  MorU  Arthttre,  MS.  LinaAnt  f.  71. 

Strawe  be  he  never  so  harragtoutt. 

Oecfsve,  MS.  Soc  Jntiq.  1S4,  f.  381. 
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TIARAS.  A  stud  of  horses;  a  stable.  "  Equi- 
cinntf  a  hares/*  Nominale  MS.  Cf.  Depos. 
Ric.  II.  p.  15. 

Than  lopen  about  hem  the  Lotnbart, 
A»  wicked  colte«  out  of  haras. 

Gv  of  fVartoika^  p.  805. 

HARBEGIERS.    Persons  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  king,  or  their  masters. 
Harbethera,  Hall,  Henry  VIII.  f.  36,  is  appa- 
rently the  same  word. 
HARBENYOWRE.    A  lodging. 

Nowe  yi  he  come  with  gret  honowre 
To  Rome  to  hyt  harbenjfowre. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  iL  38,  f.  152. 
HARBER.   The  horn-beam.  Eiui. 
HARBERGAGE.    Inn  ;  lodging. 

Hye«  to  the  harbergagv  thare  the  kyng  hovys. 

Morte  jirthurtt  MS.  Lineo/fi,  f.  79* 

HARBINGERS.   See  Harbegiera. 

HARBOROUS.    Hospitable.    Coverdak. 

HARBORROW.  Lodging ;  protection.  Also,  to 
lodge  in  an  inn.    Lydgate. 

HARBOUR.  The  term  applied  to  the  lodgment 
ofthe  hart  or  hind.  SeeTwici,p.27.  The  man 
who  held  the  lymer  was  called  the  harbourer, 
and  his  business  was  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  his  ring-walks,  and  find  by  his 
hound  where  a  hart  or  other  beast  had  gone 
into  the  wood  from  his  pasture.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  scent  till  he  thought  he  was  near 
the  lair,  and  haying  taken  some  of  the  freshest 
fewmets  he  could  find,  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  This  was  called  harbouring  the 
hart.    See  also  the  Gent.  Rec. 

HARBROUGHE.  Harbour ;  lodging.  We  have 
also  karburgerye,  and  other  forms. 

HARBURGEN.    See  Habergeon. 

HARD.  (1 )  Sour,  said  of  ale.    Var.  dial 

(2)  Hard  of  hearing^  deaf.  Hard  and  sharp^ 
scarcely,  cruelly,  harshly.  Hard  laid  on,  very 
ill.    Hard-»ett  scarcely  able  ;  very  obstinate. 

(3)  Hardy ;  strong.     Souih. 

(4)  Full  grown.    Somerset. 

(5)  Miserly;  covetous  ;  very  mean.   North. 

(6)  Half  tipsy.     Yorksh, 

(7)  Sharp ;  grievous  ;  hardship ;  sorrov^ul ;  ter- 
rible ;  great ;  hard.     Heame.    Also,  danger. 

(9)  A  hurdle.     Nominale  MS. 

(10)  A  small  marble.   Somertet. 
HARDAUNT.    Courageous.     Lydgate. 
HARDBEAM.     Same  as  Harber,  q.  v.      It  is 

mentioned  in  Harrison,  p.  212. 
HARD-BY.    Very  near.     Var.  dial. 
HARD-CORN.     Wheat  and  rye.     North. 
HARDE.    To  make  hard.     (yi.-S.) 
HARDEL.     The  back  of  the  hand. 
HARDELY.     Boldly ;  certainly.     (J.^S.) 
Aod  hardijf,  aungel,  trust  therto. 
For  doughtlet  it  thai  be  do. 

MS.  CoU.  Trin,  Dubt.  D.  Iv.  IH. 

HARDEN.  (1)  To  air  clothes.     Salop. 

(2)  To  grow  dear.     North.     ♦'  At  the  hardest," 

or  most,  Harrison,  p  145. 
(3*^  Strong  or  coarse  cloth.    Line. 
(4)  Hemp.     Yorkshire  Dial.  1697.     "  Stupa,  a 

hardes,"  Nominale  MS.    See  Hards. 


HARDHEAD.     Hardihood.     West. 
HARDHEADS.     Knapweed.    North.   Also  the 

same  game  as  Cocks  (2). 
HARD-HOLD.     A  stifiT  dispute.    HaU. 
HARDHOW.    The  plant  marigold. 
HARDIESSE.    Boldness.     {A.-N.) 

And  for  to  token  overmore. 

It  hath  and  schalle  ben  evermore 

That  of  knyjthode  the  prowetie 

Is  grounded  upon  hardietse. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  ^ntiq.  134,  f.  1 16. 

HARDIMENT.      Courage;    acts  of   courage 

Carew's  Tasso,  4to.  1594. 
HARDING.     Hardening.     (J..S.) 
HARD-IRON.     Corn  crowfoot.    North. 
HARDISHREW.    A  field-moose.   StaJT-    Also 

called  the  hardistraw. 
HARDLE.  (1)  To  entangle.     Dorset. 
(2)  A  hurdle.    Harrison,  p.  184. 
HARDLE YS.   Scarcely ;  hardly.  North.  Sonr^e- 

times,  hardlings. 
HARDMEAT.     Com.     Kennett. 
HARDMEN.    Men  who,   by  eating  a  certain 

herb,  became  impervious  to  shot,  except  the 

shot  was  made  of  silver. 
HARDNESS.    Cruelty ;  severity.   {A.^N.) 
HARDON.     Heard.    Heame. 
HARDS.  (1)  Coarse  flax;  the  refuse  of  flax  or 

hemp.     "  Grettes  de  /m,  the  hards  or  towe  of 

flax,''  Cotgrave.    Also,  small  pieces  of  coarse 

linen  matted  together,  vrith  which  mattresses 

are  stuffed.    See  Harden. 
(2)  Very  hard  cinders.    East. 
HARD-THISTLE.     Serratula  arvensis.    East. 
HARD-WOOD-TREES.      Trees    that   change 

their  leaves  annually.    North. 
HARDWORKEN.     Industrious.     JTest. 
HARD  YE.    To  encourage,  embolden.    (J.-NJ) 
HARDYSSEDE.  Encouraged.  Hardy ssy.hsLedi^ 

ness,  boldness.     Heame. 
HARE.  (1)  Hoary.     Perceval,  230.  257.  300. 

1780,2190,2200. 

(2)  To  hurry,  harass,  or  scare.     Hence  we  may 
perhaps  have  harum  scarum. 

(3)  A  mist,  or  thick  fog.     North, 

(4)  Her;  she.     Exmoor, 

(5)  Their.     Octovian,  1092. 

H  ARE-BRAINED.     Giddy ;  thoughtless. 

HARECOPPE.    A  bastard.    Very  wrongly  ex- 
plained by  Nares,  in  v. 

HARENESSE.     Hairiness.     Heame. 

HARE-NUT.     An  earthnut.     Yorksh. 

HAREODE.     A  herald.     See  Sharp's  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  121. 

HARE.PIPE.     A  snare  for  hares.     See  the  ex- 
ample  given  under  Go-bet. 

HARES-EYE.    The  wild  ca  npion. 

HARE'S-FOOT.    To  kiss  the  hare's  foot,  L  e., 
to  be  too  late  for  anything. 

HARE-SUPPER.    The  harvest-homc.     Derb. 

HAREWE.      A  harrow.      {A,'S.)      Harettytl, 
harrowed,  Nominale  MS. 

HAREWEN.     Arrows.     Rob.  Glouc.  p.  394. 

HARGUEBUSIER.      A  soldier  who  carried  a 
harquebus.     Cotgrave. 

HARIE.  (1)  To  hurry.     Chaucer, 
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(2)  Derastation.    Langtoft,  p.  157. 
HARIFF.     Catch-weed.    North, 
HARINGE..    A  kind  of  serpent. 
HARK.    To  guess  at.     Yorksh.    Hark-ye-but^ 

i.  e.  do  but  hear  1 
HARL.  (1)  A  mist  or  fog.     North, 
(2)  To  entangle  ;  to  confuse.     Var.  dial. 
HARLAS.     Harmless.     Chron.  Vil.  p.  5. 
HARLE.  (1)  Hair,  or  wooL     North, 

(2)  Three  hounds.  Oson,  This  corresponds  to 
a  leash  of  greyhounds. 

(3)  To  cut  a  slit  in  the  one  of  the  hinder  legs  of 
an  animal  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it. 

HARLED.    Mottled«  as  cattle.     North, 
IIARLEDE.    Drove ;  hurled.    See  Rob.  Glouc. 
p.  487  ;  St.  Brandan,  p.  11. 

And  harledMn  heom  out  of  the  londe, 
And  with  fcormens  manie  huy  tlowe. 

MS,  Laud.  lOe,  f .  106. 

HARLINGS.    The  hocks  of  a  horse. 

HARLOCK.  Supposed  to  mean  the  charlock, 
in  Drayton  and  Shakespeare. 

HARLOT.     A  term  originally  applied  to  a  low 
depraTed  class  of  society,  the  ribalds,  and 
haying  no  relation  to  sex.    (A.-N.) 
Salle  never  harlott  have  happe,  thorowe  helpe  of  ray 

lorde, 
To  kylle  a  crownde  kyng  with  krytorae  enoynttede. 
MtU  Arthurt,  MS,  Lincoln,  f.  79. 

HARLOTRY.    Ribaldry.    (^.-M) 
HARLS.    The  earnest,  or  token.     (A.-S.) 

Better  it  ware  to  hyrae  that  he  ware  unboroe, 
than  lyfe  withowttene  grace,  for  grace  es  harls  ot 
that  laatand  Joye  that  is  to  come. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  S4S. 

HARLTCHE.     Early.    "  Harlyche  and  Utte," 

Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  21. 
HARM.     A  contagious  disease.     West, 
HARMAN-BECK.    A  constable.  Harmam,  the 

stocks.    Old  cant  terms. 
HARMLES.    Without  arms.     Heame, 
HARMS.    To  mimic     Yorksh, 
HARN.     Coarse  linen.    North. 
HARNEIS.     Armour ;  furniture.     (^.-A^.) 
HARNEISE.    To  dress ;  to  put  on  armour. 
HARNEN.    Made  of  horn.     Wilts. 
HARNES.     The  brains.    North. 

And  of  hyt  hede  he  brake  the  bone, 
The  Aomaa  lay  uppon  the  stone. 

jr&  Har/.  1701.  f.S4. 

The  clentynge  place  of  the  hert  is  under  the 

armea  f   the  clensyng  place  of  the  lyver  b  bytwyx 

the  thee  and  the  body ;  and  the  clensyng  place  of 

the  hame*  es  under  the  ere. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  301. 

HARNESS.  (1)  Any  kind  of  implement  or  ma- 
chine.  Wett.  Also  as  Hameis^  q.  v.  Har- 
nesS'horse,  a  horse  protected  by  armour. 
"  Harnes-man,  armigere**  Palsgrave. 

(2)  Temper ;  humour.     South, 

HARNISH.    To  harness.     Salop, 

HARN-PAN.  The  skull.  North,  "  CWniiim, 
a  hampane,''  Nominale  MS. 

HARNSE Y.  A  heron.  Hence  hamaey-gutted^ 
lank  and  lean.     Eatt, 

HARD.  The  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry ;  the 
exclamatiou  of  a  person  to  procure  assistance 


when  hit  person  or  property  was  in  danger. 
To  cry  out  haro  on  any  one,  to  denounce  his 
evil  doings.  HaroU  alarome,  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  and  alarm,  mentioned 
by  Palsgrave. 
HAROFE.    Catch-weed.     See  Hariff, 

Tak  wormod,  or  Aaro/k,  or  wodebynde,  and 
stampe  it,  and  wrynge  owt  the  Jeuse,  and  do  it  lewke 
in  thyne  ere.  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  ittO. 

HAROOD.    A  herald.    Torrent,  p.  72. 
HAROWES.    Arrows.     Somerset. 

So  (hey  schett  with  harowea  small. 
And  sett  laddurs  to  the  walle. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ft.  IL  38,  f.  Itfl. 

HARP.    To  grumble.    Northumb, 
HARPER.    An  Irish  shilling,  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a  harp,  and  was  in  reality  only  worth 
ninepence.     Ben  Jonson,  vii.  404. 
Although  such  rausique  some  a  shilling  cost. 
Yet  is  it  worth  but  nine>pence  at  the  most. 

Bar^fieUf*  Lad^  Pecwnla,  IBM. 

HARPERS-CORD.    A  harpsichord. 
HARPOUR.     A  harper.     Chaucer, 
IIARP-SIIILLING.     Same  as  Harper,  q.  v. 

The  haberdashers  by  natural  operation  of  thia 
comet  are  fortunate,  for  olde  hattet  new  trimd  shall 
not  last  long,  and  harpe  thillinga  shall  not  passe  for 
twelvepence. —  Feare/uU  and  Lamentable  Effbeta  of 
Tu'O  dangerous  Otmete^  1A91. 

HARPY.    A  species  of  hawk.   Gent.  Rec. 
HARR.    To  snarl  angrily.    North, 
H ARRAS.     The  harvest.     West. 
HARRE.  (1)  Higher.     Chester  Plays,  i.  134. 

(2)  The  back  upright  timber  of  a  gate,  by  which 
it  is  hung  to  its  post.     Nomenclator,  1580. 

(3)  Out  ofharrey  out  of  order.  See  Jamieson. 
Herre,  MS.  Bodl.  294. 

Thei  asken  all  judgcmedt 

Ayene  the  man,  and  make  hym  warre, 

Ther  while  himselfe  stant  out  of  harre. 

Cower,  ed.  1554,  f .  f. 

HARREN.    Made  of  hair.     East. 

HARRE  R.  Quicker.  An  exclamation  to  a  horse 
in  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  9. 

HARREST-DAM.     Harvest-home.    Yorksh, 

HARRIAGE.     Confusion.     East. 

HARRIDAN.  A  haggard  old  woman  ;  a  mise- 
rable, worn-out  harlot.     Grose. 

HARRIDGE.  The  straight  edge  of  a  ruler,  oi 
any  other  thing.     Yorksh, 

HARRIMAN.    A  Uzard.     Salop, 

HARRINGTON.  A  farthing,  so  called  hecausis 
Lord  Harrington  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
patent  for  making  brass  farthings.  Drunken 
Barnaby  says. 

Thence  to  Harrington  be  it  spoken. 
For  name-cake  1  gave  a  token 
To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it. 

HARRISH.    Harsh.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

HARROT.     A  herald.    Ben  Jonson,  i.  28. 
Ryght  sooe  were  thay  reddy  on  every  syde, 
For  the  harrotee  betwyxte  thame  fast  dyde  ryde. 

MS.  Lamd.  208,  f.  2i>. 

HARROW.  (1)  Same  as  Haro,  q.  v. 

(2)  To  tear  to  pieces ;  to  distract ;  the  same  as 
Harry,  q.  v.  Hence  the  title  of  the  piece,  the 
Hsrrowing  of  HeU,  in  Harl.  MSS. 
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iS)  To  fatigae  greatly.   Line, 

H  ARROW-B  ALL.  The  frame  of  a  harrow,  with- 

out  the  spikes.    Line, 
HARROWER.    A  kind  of  hawk.  Blome, 
HARRS.    Hinges  of  a  door.    North.    The  two 

ends  of  a  gate  are  so  called.    See  Harre, 
HARRY.  (1)  To  spoil,  or  plunder;  to  vex;  to 
torment ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  drag  by  force  or 
violence.    (^.-5.) 
(2)  A  rude  clown.    Craven, 
HARRY.BANNINGS.    Sticklebacks.    North, 
HARRY-GAUD.    A  low  person.    North, 
HARRY-GROATS.      Groats  coined  in  Henry 
Vlfl.'s  time,  of  which  there  were  several 
kinds ;  but  the  term  was  sometimes  applied  to 
a  peculiar  impression.    "  Spurroyals,  Harry- 
groats,  or  such  odde  coine,"  Citie  Match, 
p.  14.    See  also  Nares. 
HARRY-LION.    A  horse-godmother.    Seethe 

Christmas  Prince,  ed.  1816,  p.  33. 
HARRY-LONG-LEGS.    See  Harvett-man, 
HARRY-RACKET.   A  game  played  somewhat 
'    similarly  to  Hide  and  Seek, 
HARSKE.    Dry ;  astringent.    Pr.  Part, 
HARSLET.  A  pig's  chitterlings.    "  A  haggise,  a 

chitterling,  a  hog's  harslet,"  Nomen.  p.  87. 
HARSTANE.    The  hearthstone.   North, 
IIARSTOW.    nearest  thou?  (^.-^.) 
HART.  (1)  Heard.    Towneley  Myst.  p.  274. 
(2)  A  haft ;  a  handle.   Somerset, 
HART-CLAVER.    Themelilot.    North, 
HARTICHALKS.    Artichokes.   Devon. 
HARTMANS.    The  stocks.    Dekker, 
HART-OF-GREECE.    Or  hart  of  greate,  a  fat 
hart ;  a  capon  ofyrease^  a  fat  capon,  &c    See 
Robin  Hood,  ii.  59. 
HART-OF-TEN.   A  hart  that  has  ten  or  eleven 
croches  to  his  horns.     See   Ben   Jonson's 
Works,  vi.  254. 
HARTREE.    Agate-post.   South, 
HART-ROYAL.    A  hart  that  escapes  after  hav- 
ing been  pursued  by  royalty  was  ever  after- 
wards termed  a  hart«royal ;  and  if  the  king  or 
queen  make  proclamation  for  his  safe  return, 
he  was  then  called  a  hart  royal  proclaimed, 
HART'S-EYE.    Wild  ditany.    TopseU, 
HARTYKYN.    A  term  of  endearment.    Pals- 
grave's Acolastus,  1d40. 
HARUM-SCARUM.   Very  giddy ;  thoughtless. 

Harum,  harm,  Havelok,  1983. 
HARVE.  A  haw.  North  Essex. 
HARYEST-BEEF.    A  term  applied  to  any  kind 

of  meat  eaten  in  harvest.    Norf. 
HARVEST-CART.    Men  employed  in  carting 

com  are  said  to  be  at  harvest  cart. 
HARVEST-GOOSE.    See  Arvyst-gos, 
HARVEST-LADY.     The  second  reaper  in  a 
row,  the  first  and  principal  reaper,  whose 
motions  regulate  those  of  his  followers,  being 
called  the  harvest-lord.   The  second  reaper  is 
also  called  the  harvest-queen. 
HARVEST-MAN.    The  cranefly.    Var.  dial 
HARVEST-ROW.    The  shrew  mouse.     Wilts, 
HARWERE.     One  who  vexes,  torments,   or 
plunders.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  160. 


HAS.  (1)  An  elliptical  expression  for  he  hat,  not 

unusual  in  old  poetry. 
(2)  Haste.   Sir  Perceval,  487. 
HASARDOUR.    A  gamester.    {A.'N.)    Hence 

hasardrie,  gaming.    "  jiliator,  a  haserder/' 

Nominale  MS. 
HAS-ARMES.    SeeJs-armes. 
HASCHE.    Ashes.    Translated  by  ctnis  in  MS. 

Lansd.  560,  f.  45. 
HASE.  (1)  A  hog's  haslet.    Norf. 

(2)  Hoarse.  See  Gloss,  to  Rttson's  Met.  Rom. 

(3)  As.    Anturs  of  Arther,  p.  9. 

(4)  Small  rain,  or  mist ;  a  fog.    North. 

(5)  .To  breathe  short.   Line. 

(6)  To  beat ;  to  thrash ;  to  rub.   North, 
HASELRYS.  A  hazle-bush.    (A.-S.) 
HASH.  (1)  A  sloven ;  one  who  talks  hash,  or 

nonsense.    North, 
(2)  Harsh ;  unpleasant ;  rough ;  severe ;  quick. 

Var,  dial, 
HASK.   (1)    Rough;  parched;   stiff;  coarse; 

harsh ;  dry.    North, 
(2)  A  fish-basket.    Spenser, 
HASKERDE.    AroughfeUow.  Dekker,  Called 
in  the  North  haspert,    "Vilane  hastarddis, 
Percy's  ReL  p.  25. 
HASLE-OIL.   A  severe  beating.  Var,  dioL 
HASLET.    Same  as  Harslet,  q.  v. 
HASP.   The  iron  catch  of  a  door  which  falls  into 
a  loop.    Hence,  to  fasten.  See  Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  p.  464. 
HASPAT.    A  youth  between  a  man  and  a  boy. 

Also  called  a  haspenald, 
HASPIN.    An  idle  fellow.  North, 
HASPINFULL.  A  handfuL    Notts, 
HASSELL.     An  instrument  formerly  used  for 

breaking  flax  and  hemp. 
HASSEN.  Asses.  Bob.  Gloue. 
HASSOCK.  A  reed,  or  rush ;  a  tuft  of  rushes,  or 
coarse  grass.   North.  See  Harrison's  England, 
pp.  2 1 3, 236.    A  basket  made  of  hassoclu  was 
called  a  hassock. 

And  that  tuu»ode§  should  be  gotten  in  the  fen,  aod 

laid  at  the  foot  of  the  uid  bank  in  icveral  places 

where  need  required.     Dugdaie's  Imbankin^,  p.  32S. 

HASSOCK-HEAD.   A  bushy  enUngled  head  of 

coarse  hair.    East, 
HASTE.    To  roast.    Hence,  perhaps,  hasting 

"apples,  or  pears.   West, 
HASTELETYS.     Part  of  the  inwards  of  a  wild 
boar.     Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  154.  There  were  seve- 
ral dishes  in  cookery  so  called. 
Scho  fechede  of  the  kytchyne 
H»9t«ietes  in  galentyne, 
The  lehuldirof  thewyUI  swyne. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1.  17,  f.  IM. 
HASTELICHE.   Hastily  ;  quickly ;  suddenly. 
HASTER.  (1)  A  suffeit.    North. 
(2)  A  tin  meat-screen,  to  reflect  the  heat  while 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  going  on.     Hal- 
lamsh.  Gloss,  p.  48.    "  Hastlere,  that  rostrthe 
mete,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  229.   These  terms  may  be 
connected  with  each  other. 
HASTERY.     Roasted  meat.     Lydgate, 
HASTIP.     Hasty.     Chaucer, 
HASTIFLICHE.     Hastilv.     {A..N.) 
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HASTILOKEST.    Most  quickly,  or  hastily. 
HASTILY.     Impatiently.     HaU, 
HASTING-HARNESS.    Armour  used  at  ahas- 

tilude,  or  spear  play. 
HASTINGS.    A  variety  of  peas.     Suffolk, 
HASTITB.     Haste ;  rapidity.    (^.-A.) 
Then  coom  a  doom  in  hastite. 
To  hem  that  longe  had  xparad  be. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CnU.  THn.  CantiMb,  f.  19. 

HASTIVENESSE.     Rashness;  pride.    {A.-N.) 
HASTLER.     Same  as  Jcheior,  q.  v. 
HASTNER.     Same  as  Hatter  (2). 
HASTYBERE.     A  kind  of  corn,  explained  by 

trimenns  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  228. 
HASTY-PODDISH.    A  hasty  pudding.     It  is 

made  with  milk  and  flour.     North, 
HASTYVYTE.     Hastiness ;  rashness.     {A.-N,) 
VengcauDce  and  wrathe  in  an  hastmfifte, 
Wythan  unttedcfast  ■peryte  of  indyicrecioan. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  1. 0,  f.  ISJ. 

HAT.  (1)  Hot.     KyngAlisaunder,  3270. 

(2)  Is  caUed.    (A.-S.) 

Hat  not  thy  fadur  Hochon, 
Alio  have  thou  blisce  I 

MS,  Cantab,  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  48. 

(3)  Praet.  of  hit,     Var,  dial. 

(4)  Ordered ;    commanded.     Ritwn.     It  is  a 
subst.  in  Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  158. 

(h)  Heated,  as  hay  or  corn.     North, 
HATBAT.     The  common  bat.     West. 
HAT-BRUARTS.     Hat-brims.    North, 
HATCH.  (1)  To  inlay,  as  with  silver,  Ac;  to 
engrave.    A  sword  gilt,  or  ornamented,  was 
said  to  be  hatched.     Hence,  generally,  to 
adorn  or  beautify. 

(2)  To  stain,  smear,  or  colour.     "  Unhatch'd 
rapier,"  Twelfth  Night,  iu.  4. 

(3)  A  wicket,  or  half-door.     Var.  dial   To  leap 
the  hatch,  to  run  away. 

(4)  To  fasten.     Far.  dial. 
HATCHES.    A  dish  of  minced  meat. 
HATCHES.    Dams,  or  mounds.     Comw. 
HATCHET-FACED.    Lean  and  furrowed  by 

deep  lines.     Devon, 
HATCHMENTS.     The  different  ornaments  on 

a  sword,  &c.    Holme,  1688. 
HATE.    To  be  named.    (^.-5.) 
HATEFUL.    Full  of  hatred.     {A.'S.) 
HATERE.  (1)  Hotter.    {A.-S.) 
That  nede  of  a  drope  of  waterc 
Thare  he  brenned,  nevere  thynge  hatert. 

MS,  Marl.  OK,  t.  70. 

(2)  Dress ;  clothing.    (A.-S,) 
Sche  itrypyd  of  hur  hatere. 
And  wyache  hur  body  in  dene  watete. 

jr&  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f.  33. 

HATEREDYNE.    Hatred.    (A.'S.) 

Ane  ea  hauredyne  to  ipeke,  or  here  oghte  be 
ipokene,  that  may  towne  unto  gude  to  thaym  that 
thay  hate.  MS,  lAneoln  A.  1 .  17,  f.  918. 

IIATEREL.    The  crown  of  the  head. 
Alto  Aro  the  haterel  of  the  croun 
To  the  lole  of  the  foot  ther  doun. 

MS.  Athmeie  41,  f.  17. 

HATERING.    Dressing ;  attire.     (A.-S,) 
HATERLYNGE.    "  Snatching,"  ed.  1597. 


Mekely  hym  aiiewere  and  noght  to  haterlimge* 
And  to  thun  tchalt  ilake  hla  mode,  and  be  hit  dcr- 
lynge.  Ths  Cwoodt  Wif  thought  Mr  Duughtar. 

HATE-SPOT.    The  ermine.     TcpaelL 
HATHE.  (1)  To  be  in  a  hathe,  to  be  matted 

closely  together.    West. 
(2)  A  trap-door  in  a  ship.     Howell,  1660. 
HATHELEST.     Most  noble.     {A.^S,) 

I  am  eomyne  fra  the  oonquerour  curtalce  and 

gentillc. 
At  one  of  the  hathtlett  of  Arthur  knyghte& 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  9*. 

HATHELL.     A  nobleman,  or  knight.     See 

Wright's  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  33. 
HATHENNES.     Heathendom.    (^.-.V.) 
HATHER.     Heath,  or  ling.     North, 
HATIE.     Haughtiness.     Heame. 
HATIEN.    To  hate.     {A.-S.) 
HATKIN.    Afinger-staU.    SuffoUe, 
HATOUS.    Hateful.     Hardyng,  f.  52. 
HATREN.     Garments ;  clothes.     {A,'S,) 

Befyl  by t  to  U|H>n  a  day 

That  pore  men  sate  yn  the  way. 

And  tpred  here  hatren  on  here  banne, 

Ajent  the  tonne  that  was  warme. 

Jf&H«ri.l701,f.37 

HATREX.    Hatred.    Langtoft,  p.  124. 
HATS-OP-ESTATE.    Caps  of  dignity,  used  at 

coronations,  and  in  processions. 
HATTENE.    Called ;  named.     (A.-S,) 

The  tecunde  dedely  tynne  et  hattma  envy ;  thai 
ea,  a  torowe  and  a  lyte  of  the  wdefue,  and  a  Joy  of 
the  evylle  fare  of  oure  evenecrittene. 

Jf&  Iinco/f»  A.  i.  17,  f.  MS. 
HATTER.  (1)  To  entangle.     North. 
(2)  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  weary  out ;  to  wear 

out ;  to  harass,  or  trouble. 
HATTEROL.    The  same  as  Haterek  q.  ▼• 
HATTERS.    Spiders?    Palagratte. 
HATTIL.    A  thumb-stall.     Derb. 
HATTLE.    Wild ;  skittish.     Chegh. 
HATTOCK.    A  shock  of  com.    NortK 
HATTON.    Same  as  Aeketoun^  q.  v. 
Befyte  dud  on  a  gode  Aofton, 
Hyt  wat  worthe  many  a  towne. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  il.  38,  f.  Ifr 

HATTOU.    Art  thou  named  ?    (A,-S,) 
HATURE.     Poison ;  venom.     (A.-S.) 

Then  wat  ther  a  dragon  grete  and  grymme, 

Fulle  of  hatwr§  and  of  venym. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  U.  38,  f  84S. 

HAUBEIUJANNOCK.    Anoat-cake.    North. 
HAUBERK.    A  coat  of  mail    {A.'N,) 

Syr  Mador  alle  redy  wat 

With  belme,  and  thelde,  and  AatcboirJre  ihene. 

jr&  !&«•<.  sssa.f.ioflL 

HAUCBPYS.    Hancepys? 

Alto  men  taketh  hem  yn  puttyt,  and  with  nedlea, 
and  with  Aatioepya,  or  with  veneroout  powdret  that 
men  gyveth  hem  jrn  fletb,  and  many  other  maneret. 

MS.  Bodl.  A4fi. 

HAUCH.  (1)  To  gora  as  a  bulL     Weit, 
(2)  To  speak  a  broad  accent.    Dewon, 
HAUCHEE-PAUCHEE.       Said   of    potatoes 

boiled  to  a  mash.    Depon,     Sometimes  it  is, 

all  topaueh. 
HAUD.    Hold ;  stop ;  go.     North. 
HAUF-ROCKTON.    Quite  silly.     Yorinh, 
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HAUF-THICK.     Half  fat.    North. 
HAUGH.    FLat  ground  by  a  riTer-aide.     Also, 

a  hillock.     North. 
HAU6HT.    Proud;  haughty.    Nare9.     Spelt 

haulte  in  Arch,  xxviii.  106. 
HAUGHTY.    Windy.     Norfolk. 
HAUK.    A  cut,  or  wound.    A  term  formerly 

used  in  fencing.    Holme,  1688. 
HAUKIT.     Very  ugly.     South. 
HAUL.     The  hazel.     Somerset. 
HAULEN.    To  halloo.    "  The  hunteres  thay 

baulen,"  Robson,  p.  3. 
HAULM.      Straw ;  stubble ;  stalks  of  plants. 

Also,  to  cut  haulm.     Far.  dial. 
HAULTE.     High.    SUnihurst,  p.  19. 
HAULTO.    A  three-pronged  dung-fork. 
HAUM.    To  lounge  about.    Leie. 
HAUM.GOBBARD.    AsiUyclown.     Yorhgh, 
HAUMPO.    To  halt.    Lane. 
HAUMS.    The  skin.     {A.-S.) 
HAUMUDEYS.    A  purse.    {a.-N.) 
HAUNCE.    To  raUe;  to  exalt.     {A.-N.) 
HAUNCH.  (1)  To  fondle ;  to  pet.    Line. 
(2)  To  throw ;  to  jerk.    North. 
HAUNDYLT.    Handled.    ReLAnt.L86. 
HAUNKEDE.    Fastened.     See  Hank  (2). 

And  forthi  ere  thay  eallede  dedely  synnet,  for 

thay  gastely  slaa  ilke  manet  and  womanet  saule  that 

et  AaunAettoin  alleor  in  any  of  thayme. 

MS.  Uneoin  A.  1. 17,  f.  217. 

HAUNT.     Custom ;  practice.     {A.-N.) 
HAUNTE.    To  practise ;  to  pursue ;  to  follow; 
to  frequent.    {A.-N.) 

Judas  wel  he  knew  the  stude 
That  Jheius  was  hauntonde. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coil.  Trin.  Osmtab.  f .  97. 

HAUNTELERE.    The  antler  of  a  deer. 
HAUPORTH.    An  awkward  uncouth  person ; 

a  worthless  bargain.     North. 
HAURLL.    To  drag,  or  pull.    North. 
HAUSE.    The  neck,  or  throat.    North.     See 

the    old    form    hats.      Hause-col,    a   steel 

gorget  for  the  neck. 
HAUST.  (1)  High.     Heame. 

(2)  A  cough ;  a  cold.     North. 

(3)  A  hop-kiln.     Sussex. 

H  AUSTMENT.    A  stiff  under.garment  to  keep 

the  body  erect. 
HAUT.     High;  lofty;  proud.    Lydgate. 
HAUTEHEDE.     Haughtiness.     {A..N.) 
HAUTEIN.     Haughty.    Also,  loud.    Hautein 

falcon,  a  high-flying  hawk. 
HAUTEPACE.     See  Halpace. 
HAUTESSE.     Highness ;  greatness.     {A..N.) 
HAUVE.  (1)  The  helve  of  an  axe.     West. 
(2)  To  come  near,  applied  to  horses. 
HAUZEN.    Same  as  Halse^  q.v.    Grose  has 

hawze,  to  hug  or  embrace.    See  House. 
HAU3T.    Ought.    Apol.  LoU.  p.  59. 
HAV.    The  spikelet  of  the  oat.     Oats  when 

planted  are  said  to  be  haved.     Devon.    See 

Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  80. 
HAVAGE.  ( 1)  Race ;  family.     Devon, 
(2)  Sort,  or  kind.    Exmoor. 
HAVANCE.    Good  manners.    Devon.    Perhaps 

from  havet  to  behave. 


HAVE.  To  have  ado,  to  meddle  in  a  matter. 
To  have  a  mind  to  one,  to  be  favourable  to 
him.  To  have  good  day j  to  bid  good  day.  To 
have  on,  to  wear.  Have  with  you,  I  will  go 
with  you. 

I  have  broujt  the  undur  grene  wod  lyne ; 
Fare  wel  and  have  gode  dajf, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  v  48,  fl  U 
HAVED.     Head.    More  commonly  heved. 
Wot  he  defendet  hym  hardily. 
Many  a  haved  he  made  blody. 

Gv  <tr  IVarwikt,  MiddUhiU  MS. 
HAVEING.    Cleaning  com.     Chesh 
HAVEKE.  A  hawk.  "CHhavekeneothwnde,'* 

Reliq.  Antiq.  L  125. 
HAVEL.  (1)  The  slough  of  a  snake.  East.  AImi 

as  Avel,  q.  ▼. 
(2)  A  term  of  reproach.    SMton, 
HAVELES.    Poor;  destitute. 
I  say  not  sche  la  Aavetat, 
That  iche  nls  riche  and  wel  at  ew. 

Gofosr.  MS.  Soe.  jiniiq.  134,  f.  14S. 

HAVENET.  A  small  haven.  See  Harrison, 
p.  58.  The  same  vnriter,  p.  53,  calls  haven, 
"  a  new  word  growen  by  an  aspiration  added 
to  the  old." 

HAVER.  (1)  To  talk  nonsense.    North. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a  barn-door;  a  aordle. 
Salop, 

(3)  A  gelded  deer.     Kennett*s  MS.  Gloss. 

(4)  Oats.  Haver-cake,  an  oat-cake.  Haver^ 
sack,  an  oatmeal-bag. 

Take  and  make  lee  of  kavyre-ttraa,  and  wascbe  the 
hede  therwlth  ofte,  and  sail  do  hare  awaye. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  !■  17.  f.  282. 

Tak  a  hate  Aaeyre-raAre,  and  lay  it  downe,  and  lay 
thyne  ere  therone  als  hate  aU  thou  thole  It,  and  il 
ther  be  schepe  louse  or  any  other  qwik  thyn^  In  it, 
it  salle  sone  crepe  owte.  MS.  Ibid.  f.  283* 

HAVER-GRASS.    Wild  oate.     Cotgrave. 
HAVE  RI DIL.    A  sieve  for  oats,  or  haver. 
HAVERIL.    A  half-fool.     North, 
HAVERING.    A  gelded  buck.     Durham. 
HAVERS.    Manners,    far.  dial.    Shakespeare 

has  haviour,  behaviour.  See  also  Harrington's 

Nugse  Antiqme,  i.  52. 
HAVES.    Effects ;  possessions.    (A.-S.) 
HAVEY-SCAVEY.       Helter-skelter.       CumA. 

Wavering ;  doubtfuL     Grose. 
HAVILER.    A  crab.    Sussex. 
HAVING.     Same  as  Haves,  q.  v. 
HAVOCK.    The  cry  of  the  soldiers  when  no 

quarter  was  given.    See  the  Ancient  Code  of 

Military  Laws,  1784,  p.  6. 
HAVOIR.     Wealth ;  property.     (A.-N.) 
HAW.  (1)  A  yard,  orindosure.  Kent.  Chancer 

has  it  for  a  churchyard. 
(2)  The  ear  of  oats.   See  Hav. 
h)  Hungry.    West  and  Cumb.  Dial. 

(4)  To  look.     Look  haw,  look.     Kent. 

(5)  A  green  plot  in  a  valley.  In  old  English, 
azure  colour. 

(6)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye.  "  The  haw  in 
the  eghc,"  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  285. 

HAWBUCK.  AsiUyclown.  North,  Canthia 
have  any  connexion  with  theChaucenan  word 
hawebake.  Cant.  T.  4515  ? 
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HAWCHAMOUTH.    A  person  who  talks  inde- 
cently.   Devon, 
HAWCHEE.    To  feed  foully.    Exmoor. 
HAWELI.    Holy.    St.  Brandan,  p.  32. 
HAWEN.     Hawthorn-berries.    Hawethen,  tne 

hawthorn. 
HAWFLIN.    A  simpleton.    Cumb, 
HAWID.    Hallowed.   Apol.  Loll.  p.  lU^- 
HAWK.  (1)  Alopping-hook.     Oxon, 

(2)  He  doet  not  know  a  hawk  from  a  herMhaw, 
he  is  very  stupid.  Corrupted  into  handsaw! 
Hawk  of  the  first  coat,  a  hawk  in  her  fourth 
year.   See  the  Gent.  Rec.  .i   v     v 

(3)  Hawkamouthed,  one  who  is  constantly  hawK- 
ing  and  spitting.     West, 

(4)  A  fore-finger  bound  up. 
HAWKEY.  (1)  The  harvest  supper.    Hawkey- 
toady  the  last  load.  East, 

(2)  A  common  game,  played  by  boys  with  sticks 
and  a  ball,  pronounced  hockey. 

HAWKiE.    A  white-cheeked  cow.    North, 

HAWKIN.   Diminutive  of  Harry. 

HAWKS'-FEET.  The  plant  columbine.  See  a 
list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4.  ,      ^       ,.  u 

HAWKS'-HOODS.  The  smaU  hoods  which 
were  placed  over  the  heads  of  hawks. 

HAWLEGYFE.     Acknowledgeth. 

H AWL-TUESDAY.    Shrove  Tuesday.  Devon, 

HAWM.  A  handle,  or  helve.  2>«-^. 

HAWMELL.   A  small  close,  or  paddock.   Kent. 

HAWM  IN  G.  Awkwardness.   Line, 

HAWN.    A  horse-collar.   North. 

UAVVNTAYNE.    Haughty.  (^.-.V.) 

Thuttheese  fowre  lettes  hy»  inayght, 
That  he  knawes  noght  hymself  ryght, 
And  ma«e  hy»  htrt  fuUc  hawntayne. 
And  fulle  fraward  to  hys  •ovcrayne. 

Hampttle,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  19. 

I  wa«  io  hawtayn^  of  herte  whilU  I  at  home 
lengedc.      Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln^  t,  81. 
HAWPS.   An  awkward  clown.   North. 
HAWRAWDE.    A  herald.  {A.'N,) 

An  hawrawde  hyea  before,  thebeite  of  thelorde*, 
Horn  at  the  herbergage,  owt  of  thahyghe  londefc 

Morts  Arthurt,  MS,  Uncoln,  f .  86. 

HAWSE.   The  hose.    Yorksh, 
HAWTE.    To  raise ;  to  exalt.     {A.-N.) 
HAWTHEEN.    The  hawthorn.  Pegge, 
HAWTHER.   A  wooden  pin  or  nail  for  a  coat, 

&c.    It  is  also  spelt  hawthem, 
HAWTIST.   Oughtest.  ApoL  LoU.  p.  37. 
HAWVELLE.   Silly  idle  nonsensical  talk. 
HAWYN.    To  have.   Arch.  xxx.  408. 
HAW3E.    To  confound  with  noise. 
H AXTER.    Same  as  Hackster,  q.  v. 
HAY.  (1)  A  net,  used  for  catching  hares  or 
rabbits.    See  Collier,  ii.  264. 
1  dar  not  sit  to  croppe  on  hawe. 
And  the  wyvea  be  In  the  way : 
Anon  the  twerith  be  cocke*  raawe, 
Ther  i«  a  stoute  hare  in  hir  hajf. 

MB.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  110. 

(2)  A  hedge.   Still  in  use  in  Norfolk,  but  grow- 
ing obsolete. 

(3)  A  hit !    An  exclamation  in  old  plays,  from 
the  Italian.  It  was  also  the  cry  of  hunters. 


(4)  A  round  country  dance.  "  Hayes,  jiggcs, 
and  roundeUyes,"  Martin's  Month  s  Mmdc, 
1589.    Sec  Howell,  1660. 

Shall  we  goe  dauncc  the  haift 
Never  pipe  could  ever  play 
Better  •hepheard'sroundeUy. 

EngtandTs  Ha/ieoMvP*  no- 

(5)  Aninclosure.   See  Haw, 
HAY  BAY.    Noise ;  uproar.    North, 
HAY-BIRD.   The  willow-wren.    ^«'- 
HAYCROME.    A  kind  of  hay-rake.    The  term 

appears  to  be  obsolete. 
HAYDIGEE.    An  ancient  rural  dance.    The 
phrase  to  be  in  haydigees,  high  spiriU,  u  m 
use  in  Somersetshire,  and  is  no  doubt  a  rdic 
of  the  old  term. 
HAY- GOB.     The  black  bind-weed.     Warw, 
HAY-GRASS.    The  after-grass.     West, 
HAYHOFE.    The  herb  edera  terrestris. 
HAY-HOUSE.    A  hay-loft.     Palsgrave, 
HAY-JACK.    The  white-throat.    East, 
HAYLE.     Same  as  Hale,  q.  v. 

HayU  and  pulle  1  tchall  ftille  fatte 
Toreyiehou«yi,whyle  1  may  laate. 

MS,  A*hmole  61, 

HAYLER.     The  rope  by  which  the  yards  are 

hoisted.    A  sea  term. 

The  very  same  thyng  atao  happened  to  u«  in  the 
boat  by  defawt  and  breaking  of  a  haifier, 

'  MS.  Addit.  fiWW. 

HAYLESED.    Saluted.     See  Degrevant,  162. 
When  Tryamowre  come  into  ihehalle, 
He  hayleaed  the  kyng  and  sythen  alle. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  78. 

HAYLLY.     Holy.    (^.-5.) 

try  then  lyftd  he  alle /iaj///i/. 

That  now  men  cally«  laynte  Fur«y, 

H.  de  Brunne,  MS.  Boiwea,  p.  3 

HAYLWOURTH.    The  plant  cidamum. 
HAYMAIDEN.     Ground  ivy.     West. 
HAYMAKER,     See  Harvest^man. 
HAYN.     To  lay  in  ground  for  hay,  by  taking 

the  cattle  off,  &c.     Oxon.    Also,  to  hedge  or 

fence.     Var.  dial. 
HAYNE.    An  inclosure ;  a  park. 

Crete  hertea  in  the  haynet, 
Faire  bares  in  the  playnes. 

MS.  Lim-oin  A.  1.  17. 1. 130. 

HAY-PINES.     Hay  seeds.    Milles'  MS.  Gloss. 
HAYRE.     A  garment  made  of    goat's  hair. 

A/flyre»/er,  a  maker  of  hayres. 
HAY-REE.     Go  on  I    A  carter's  address  to  his 

horses.     A  very  ancient  phrase. 
HAYS.     Flat  plains.    Stajf. 
HAY-SCALED.     Hare-lipped.     Yorksh. 
HAY-SELE.    Hay-time.     East.     {J.-S.) 
HAY-SPADE.     A  sharp  heart-shaped   spade, 

used  for  cutting  hay  with.    West. 
HAY-STALL.     A  small  portion  of  wood  on  the 

outskirts  of  a  large  wood.    Heref. 
HAYSUCK.     A  hedge-sparrow.    Ghuc. 
HAYT.    Haughty ;  proud.    Heame. 
HAYTHENE.     A  heathen.    Gou^er. 
HAY-TIT.     The  willow-wren.     Line. 
HAYTY-TAYTY.    A  board  used  in  the  game  of 

see-saw.     West, 
HAYWARD.    Originally  a  person  who  guardea 
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the  corn  and  farm-yard  in  the  night-time,  and 
gave  warning  by  a  horn  in  case  of  alarm  from 
robbers.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
a  person  who  looked  after  the  cattle,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  breaking  down  the  fences ; 
and  the  warden  of  a  common  is  still  so 
called  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

HAZARD.  A  pool  for  balls  in  some  ancient 
games  of  chance ;  the  plot  of  a  tennis  court. 

HAZE,  (l)  To  dry  linen,  &c.    East. 

(2)  A  thin  mist  or  fog.    North, 

H AZE-GAZE.    Wonder ;  surprise.     Yorksh, 

HAZELY-BRICKEARTH.  A  kind  of  loam, 
found  in  some  parts  of  Essex. 

HAZENEY.    To  foretell  evQ.    Dorset. 

HAZLfi.  (1)  The  first  process  in  drying  washed 
linen.   Etut. 

(2)  Stiff,  as  cUy,  &c    Essex. 

(3)  To  beat,  or  thrash.    Craven. 
HAZON.    To  scold.    Wilts. 
HA3ER.    More  noble.    Gawayne, 
HA3T.    Hath.    MS.  Cott.  Psahn.  Antiq. 

HE.  (1)  Is  often  prefixed,  in  all  its  cases,  to 
proper  names    emphatically,    according   to 
Saxon  usage.    Tyrwhitt,  p.  113.     Ck>untry 
people  reverse  this  practice,  and  say,  **  Mr. 
Brown  he  said,"  &c.  It  is  also  frequently  used 
for  it,  in  all  cases ;  and  constantly  means, 
thejf,  she,  them,  this,  who,  and  sometimes, 
you,  but  seldom  in  the  last  sense. 
(2)  High.    Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  L 106. 
Thegret  beaut^  telly thowt 
Of  tuch  a  maide  of  he  parage. 

Cower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  1. 6,  f.  70. 

HEAD.  (1)  To  be  of  the  head,  to  suffer  in  in- 
tellect.  To  goat  head,  to  have  the  first  bite 
at  anything.  7b  head  points,  to  put  the  irons 
on  them.  To  give  one*s  head  for  washing,  to 
submit  to  be  imposed  upon.  To  drive  a-head, 
to  force  a  passage  through  anything.  He  took 
it  up  of  his  own  head,  he  taught  himself.  To 
set  their  heads  together,  to  consult  or  con- 
spire. To  turn  the  head,  to  attend  to.  To  be 
upon  the  head  qf  it,  jery  close  to  the  jack,  a 
phrase  used  at  bowling.  Head  nor  tail,  no- 
thing at  alL  7b  head  out,  to  come  to  the 
earth  or  surface.  Heads  and  holls,  pell-mell, 
topsy-turvy.  Heads  and  plucks,  the  refuse  of 
timber-trees.  Heads  and  tails,  a  common 
game  of  tossing  up  pence,  and  guessing  the 
side  before  they  touch  the  ground. 

(2)  To  behead  a  man.    Palsgrave. 

(3)  To  your  head,  to  your  face.  Shak.  Still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  EngUnd. 

(4)  A  hearl-dress.    Palsgrave. 
HEAD-ACHE.    Corn  poppv.    East. 
HEADBOROW.     "  Signifies  him  that  is  chief 

of  the  Frankpledge,  and  that  had  the  princi- 
pal government  of  them  within  his  own 
pledge,*'  Blount,  in  v. 

HEAD-CORN.    Mixed  com.    Yorksh. 

HEAD-GO.  The  best.    Var.diaL 

ilEADGROW.   Aftermath.    Salop, 

HEAD-KEEP.    The  first  bite.   Norf. 

HEADLANDS.     Same  as  Adlands,  q.  v. 


HEADLETS.    Buds  of  plants.     West. 
HEADLINE.    To  attach  a  rope  to  the  head  of  a 

bullock.    Somerset. 
HEAD-MONEY.     A  kind  of  tax.    "  Heed  mo- 

ney,  truaige,"  Palsgrave.     Blount  mentions 

head-pence. 
HEAD-PIECE.    The  helmet    Se«  Holinshed, 

Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  5. 
HEAD-SHEET.    A  sheet  which  was  placed  at 

the  top  of  the  bed.    Holme,  1 688. 
HEAD-SHEETS.     A  sloping  platform  towards 

the  stem  of  a  keeL  Newc. 
HEADSMAN.   An  executioner.  Shak. 
HEADSTRAIN.  A  nose-band  for  a  horse. 
HEADSWOMAN.   A  midwife.  East. 
HEAD-WAD.  A  hard  pillow,  sometimes  earned 

by  soldiers.    Bhme. 
HEAD-WARK.  The  headache.   North.  Avery 

common  term  in  early  receipts. 
HEADY.   Self-willed.  See  Gifford  on  Witches. 

1603 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.   Ex. 

phuned  brisk  in  Craven  Gloss. 
HEAL.    To  lean  or  lie  on  one  side,  as  a  ship 

does.  Spelt  heeld  in  Bourne's  Inventions,  4to. 

Lond.  1578.    Hence,  to  hold  downwanls,  or 

pour  out  of  a  pot,  &c.    Also,  to  rake  up  a  fire. 

South.   See  ftirther  in  Hele. 
HEALER.   A  slater,  or  tiler.    West. 
HEALING-GOLD.    Gold  given  by  the  king 

when  touching  for  the  evil.     "  Privy-purse 

healing-gold,    iS500,"    is    mentioned    in   a 

Treasury  Warrant   dated    November   17thy 

1683,  in  my  possession. 
HEALINGS.  The  bed-clothes.  Oson.  Itoccura 

in  MS.  Gough,  46. 
HEALTHFUL.   In  sound  health.   West. 
HEAM.    The  secundine,  or  skin  that  the  young 

of  a  beast  is  wrapped  in. 
HEAN.   The  hilt  of  any  weapon.    HoweU. 
HEAP.  (1)  A  wicker  basket.   North. 

(2)  A  large  number.  Var.  dial  Hence  Hetgit* 
full,  brim-ftdL 

(3)  A  quarter  of  a  peck.  North.  To  live  at  full 
heap,  i.  e.  abundantly. 

HEAPING  STOCK.  A  stepping-stone.  Devon. 

HEAR.  7V)AMrt^tobeill8pokenof.  To  hear 
well,  to  be  well  spoken  of. 

HEARDEN.  A  headland.  Beds. 

HE  ARE.    A  furnace,  or  kiln. 

HEARING-CHETES.  The  ears.    Dekker. 

HEARINGLES.  Deaf.  List  of  old  words  in 
Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

HEARKEN.  Hearken  to  the  hinder  end,  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story.     Yorksh. 

HEARN.  Coarse  linen  cloth.  Newc, 

HEARSE.  The  name  of  the  hind  in  its  second 
year.    Gent.  Rec.  ii.  75. 

HEART.  (1)  The  stomach.    Var,  dial, 

(2)  Out  qf  hearty  discouraged.  7b  have  the 
heart  in  the  mouth,  to  be  very  much  fright- 
ened. To  be  heart  and  hand,  to  be  fully  bent. 
To  tire  one*s  heart  out,  to  be  excessively 
troublesome.  To  break  the  heart  of  any- 
thing, to  have  almost  completed  it.  In  good 
heart,  in  good  order.     Next  the  heart,  in  a 
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BMrning  fiutiiig.  Pow  heati,  an  exdamation 
of  pity.  A9  heart  may  think  or  tongue  tnay 
tellf  a  Tery  common  expression  in  old  works, 
oonyeying  intensity.  To  feel  on^e  heart  come 
to  one,  to  take  courage.  To  have  one^e  heart 
m  a  futtehell,  to  be  very  penurious  or  mean- 
spirited,  to  act  cowardly. 
For  the  payne  than  es  more  bytter  and  fells 
Than  hert  may  thysk  or  twDg  may  telle. 

Hampolg,  MS.  Bow9$»  p.  88. 

HEART-AT-GRASS.    To  take  heart  at  grass, 

L  e.  to  take  courage.    Far,  dial.    It  is  often 

spelt  Heart'Of'  Grace. 
HEART-BREAKER.    A  love-lock.  Naree. 
HEARTFUL.   In  good  spirits.    Heref. 
HEARTGROWN.   Very  fond  of-   North. 
HEARTGUN.  The  cardiacle.   Devon. 
HEARTS.    Friends;  bosom  companions.    See 

the  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  14. 
HEART-SCAD.   Grief;  vexation.   North. 
HEART-SCIRTS.  The  diaphragm.    Yorkeh. 
HEARTSOME.   Merry  ;Uvely.   North. 
HEART-SPOON.  The  navel.    Yorkeh. 
HEART-TREE.  The  part  of  a  gate  to  which  the 

bars  are  fastened.  North. 
HEARTWHOLE.    In  good  spirits,  or  order. 

Weei.   Also  spelt  heartweU. 
HEARTY.    Having  a  good  appetite ;  well. 
HEASY.  Hoarse.  North. 
HEAT.  (1)  Heated.    See  Nares,  in  v. 

(2)  To  run  a  heat,  or  race.  Shak. 

HEATH.  A  kind  of  Staffordshire  coal.  Kennett, 
MS.  Lanad.  1033. 

HfiATHBR-BLEET.  The  bittern.   North. 

RSATHPOWT.  A  black-cock.   Oimd. 

HEAULDY.  Tender  ;deUcate.    Yorkeh. 

HEAVE.  (1)  To  pour  com  from  the  scuttle  be- 
fore the  vrind.   North. 

^2^  To  throw;  to  lift.    Var.dial. 

(3)  The  horizontal  dislocation  which  occurs 
when  one  lode  is  intersected  by  another  having 
a  different  direction.    A  mining  term. 

(4)  To  supplant.  Donet. 

(5)  Heavef  how,  and  Rumhelow,  an  ancient 
chorus,  which  is  frequently  allnded  to  under 
various  forms.  With  heave  and  how,  with 
might  and  main.  .  A  reference  to  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cor^  would  have  extricated  Nares,  p.  228, 
from  a  difficulty. 

(6)  To  rob.  Dekker's  Bebnan,  1616. 

(7)  A  pUce  on  a  common  on  which  a  particular 
flock  of  sheep  feeds.    North. 

(8)  To  weigh.     Var.  dial. 
HEAVER.   A  crab.  Kent. 
HEAVE-UP^  A  disturbance.   Devon. 
HEAVING.   Lifting  up ;  swelUng. 

Where  ground  bcaret  naturally  store  of  chamockt, 
the  cheeie  that  la  made  off  from  luch  ground  the 
dayry*women  eannot  keep  from  heaving, 

Aubrt^t  WiU$,  MS.  Royal  Soe.  p.  300. 

HEAVING-DAYS.  Easter  Monday  and  Tues- 
day,  so  called  from  the  custom  of  lifting  at 
that  time.    Warw. 

HEAVING-OP-THE.MAW.  A  game  at  cards. 
See  ArchaBologia,  viiL  149. 


HEAVISOME.    Very  dull  or  heavy.    North. 

HEAVLE.    A  dung-fork.  Herrf. 

HEAVY-CAKE.  A  flat,  compact,  currant  cake, 
so  called  in  ComwalL 

HEAVYISH.    Somewhat  heavy.    Var.diaL 

HEAZE.    To  cough,  or  spit.    North. 

HEBBE.  To  heave.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  17. 

HEBBEN.  To  have.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  4940. 

HEBBER-MAN.  A  fisherman  on  the  Thames 
below  Loudon  Bridge. 

HEBBLE.  (1)  A  narrow,  short,  plank-bridge. 
Yorkeh.    SeeHaUamsh.GLp.  113. 

(2)  To  build  up  hastily.    North. 

HEBEN.  Ebony.  (ji.^N.)  The  juice  of  it  waa 
formerly  considered  poisonous. 

HEBERD.   Harboured ;  lodged.   Langtoft. 

HEBOLACE.  A  dish  in  cookery,  composed  of 
onions,  herbs,  and  strong  broth. 

HE-BRIMMLE.  A  bramble  of  more  than  one 
year's  growth.    Somereet. 

HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker.    Drayton. 

HECH.  (1)  Each.    See  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  240. 

(2)  A  hatch,  or  small  door.    North. 

HECHELE.  Ahatchelforilax.  SeetheReliq. 
Antiq.  ii.  78,  81.  176. 

HECK.  The  division  from  the  side  of  the  fire  in 
the  form  of  a  passage  in  old  houses ;  an  in- 
closure  of  open-work,  of  slender  bars  of  wood, 
as  a  hay-rack;  the  bolt  or  bar  of  a  door. 
"  With  hek  and  »>angear,"  Arch,  rvii  203. 
^eek-board,  the  board  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cart  Heek-door,  the  inner  door,  not  closely 
panelled,  but  only  partly  so,  and  the  rest 
latticed.  Half'heek,  the  half  or  lower  part  of 
a  door.     North. 

HECK-BERRY.    The  bird-cherry.     Yorkeh. 

HECKEMAL.  Thetom-tit.     Devon. 

HECK-FAR.    A  heifer.    Huloet,  1552. 

HECKLE.  (1)  To  dress  tow  or  flax ;  to  look  an- 
gry, or  to  put  oneself  into  an  impotent  rage 
to  beat.  North. 

(2)  An  artificial  fly  for  fishing;  a  corslet  or  any 
other  covering,  as  the  heckle  of  a  fighting- 
cock  ;  the  skin  of  an  ox.     North. 

(3)  Busy  interference ;  intrusive  meddling ;  im- 
pertinence.    Yorkeh. 

(4)  The  name  of  an  engine  used  for  taking  fish 
in  the  Owse.    Blount. 

HECKLED.    Wrapped.     Skinner. 

HECKLE-SPIRE.     Same  as  Acrospire,  q.  v. 

HECKSTOWER.    A  rack-stafif.     Yorkeh. 

HECKTH.    The  highest.     Ghuc. 

HECLEPYN.    CaUed.    Riterni. 

HECTE.  Highest.  Heame.  WehaveA«eM, 
height,  Akerman's  Wiltsh.  Gloss. 

HED.  (1)  Heeded ;  cared  for.    Derbyeh. 

(2)  Head.  (A.-S.)  On  his  hed,  on  pain  of 
losing  his  head.  To  laie  the  hed  in  wedj  to 
kill  or  slay.  Hed  mas  peny,  a  penny  offered 
at  the  mass  said  fur  a  pei son's  soul  at  his 
funeraL    See  Blount. 

HEDARE.    One  who  beheads.     Pr.  Part. 

IIEDDE.     Hidden.     Chaucer. 

11 GDDER.    Hither.    See  Tundaie,  p.  40. 
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IIEDDIR.    An  adder.     See  Apol  Loll.  p.  97. 

HeddrCf  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.273. 
liEDDLES.     The  small  cords  through  which 

the  warp  is  passed  in  a  loom,  after  going 

through  the  reed.     North. 
IlEDE.  (1)  To  behead.     See  Torrent,  p.  90. 
(2)  Habit;  dress.    Perceval,  1103.    (^.-S.) 
1 1 E  DE  N.     A  heathen.     Weber, 
1 1 E DE  R.     A  male  sheep.     Line. 
UEDE-RAPYS.     Head-ropes.    A  sea  term. 

Thane  was  hetU-rapifM  hewene  that  hdde  upe  the 
mastes; 

Thare  waa  contcke  fuUe  kene,  and  crachynge  of 
chippys.  Mttrte  JrthMre^  MS.  LinaAn^  f  91. 

HEDGE.  To  mend  hedges.  "  Thresh  and  dig 
and  hedg,"  MS.  Ashmole  208.  The  tun 
thinee  both  ndes  of  the  hedge,  said  of  sum- 
mer. To  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge, 
to  be  mistaken.  To  hedge  in  a  debtt  to  se- 
cure it  cunningly. 

HEDGE-ACCENTOR.  The  hedge-sparrow. 
East.    See  Forby,  ii.  155. 

HEDGE-ALEHOUSE.  A  very  small  obscure 
ale-house.     Far.  dial. 

HEDGE-BELLS.     Great  bindweed.     South. 

HEDGE-BORE.  Rough,  unskilful,  applied  to 
a  workman     rrCtt. 

HEDGE-BOTE.    Timber ;  flre-wood.    (A.-S.) 

HEDGE-CREEPER,     A  wily  crafty  vagabond 
and  thief.     *'  Un  avanturier  vagabond    qui 
fait  la  regnarditre  depeur  dea  coups,  a  hedge- 
creeper,"  Hollybands Dictionarie,  1593. 

HEDGE- HOGS.  Small  stunted  trees  in  hedges 
unfit  for  timber.     Chesh. 

HEDGE-HOUND.  A  stinking  species  of  fungus 
growing  in  hedges.    Far,  dial. 

HEDGE-MARRIAGE.  A  secret  clandestine 
marriage.  North  The  term  hedge  in  com- 
position generally  implies  deterioration. 
Hedge-priest,  a  very  ignorant  priest.  Hedge- 
whore,  a  very  common  whore.  "  A  doxie, 
common  hackney,  hedgewhore,"  Cotgrave,  in 
V.  Cantonniere. 

HEDGE-RISE.  Underwood  used  for  making 
up  hedges.    North. 

HEDGE-SPEAKS.     Hips.     Glouc. 

HEDGE-TACKER.     A  hedge-mender.    Devon. 

HEDL.\K.     A  kind  of  cloth. 

HEDLY-MEDLY.     Confusion.     HaU. 

HEDLYNG.     Headlong.     Weber. 

HEDGES.     Hideous.    See  Robson,  p.  64. 

1 1 E  DON.     Went.     Chronicon  VUodun.  p.  118. 

HEDOYNE.     A  kind  of  sauce  ? 

Sythene  hcroni  in  Arrfoyne  hyled  fulle  falre. 
Grett  ftwannet  fulle  twy the  in  allveryne  chargenra. 
Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Uneoln,  f.  55. 

HEDUR-COME.    Arrival ;  hither-coming. 
HEDYRWARDE.      Hitherward.      "  Herkenes 
now  hedyrwarde,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f.  53. 
HEE.  (1)  Eye.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  71. 
(2)  High.    Still  in  use  in  the  North. 
To  ae  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale, 

x\nd  leffe  the  hllle*  hee. 
And  ahadow  hem  in  the  levea  grrae 
Undur  the  grene-woode  tre. 

jr&  OMto^.  Ff.  V.  4B»  f.  ISS. 


HEEDER.    A  male  animal.    Line. 
HEEDISH.    Headstrong ;  testy ;  flighty. 
HEEDS.    Necessity.    Northumb. 
HEEL.  (1)  The  inside  thick  part  of  the  hand, 

from  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb  to  the 

wrist.    Comw. 

(2)  The  lind  of  cheese.  Var.  dial  Ako,  the 
crust  of  bread.     Jknet* 

(3)  To  upset  a  bucket.    GUmc. 

(4)  To  kick  one' 9  heeU,  to  stand  idly  in  a  place 
waiting  for  something,     far.  dial 

HEELE.     Danger.    Ritson. 
HEELER.     A  quick  runner,  from  a  fighting- 
cock,  formerly  so  called.   North. 
HEEL-RING.      The  ring  which  secures  the 
blade  of  a  plough.     The  wedges  are  called 
heel-wedges.    Var.  diaL 
HEELS.  (I )  The  game  of  nine-pins. 
(2)  To  turn  up  the  heels,  to  die.    To  take  to  the 
heels,  to  run  away.     Out  at  heels,  in  debt. 
He  toke  a  aurfet  with  a  cup, 
That  made  hym  toume  hiM  HmU  ttp. 

The  Bolct  of  Mttifd  Kmlgn. 

HEEL-TAP.  The  heel-piece  of  a  shoe.  AUo, 
wine  or  liquor  left  it  the  bottom  of  a  glass. 
Var.  dial. 

HEEL-TREE.  The  swing-bar  at  the  heels  of  a 
bjrse  drawing  a  harrow.    Line. 

HEEM.    Near ;  handy ;  convenient.    Salop, 

HEENT.    Have  not.   Suffolk, 

HEERS.    A  hearse.    Archaeologia,  x.  95. 

HEEST.   Highest.    Craven. 

HEET.    Commanded.    Weber. 

HEEZE.    To  elevate ;  to  raise.    North. 

HEFDE.    The  head.    Rob.  Glouc. 

HEFE.    Lifted  up.    Also,  to  lift  up. 
A  man  h^  ones  at  the  fonte 
A  mayde  chylde,  as  men  are  woote. 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f  M. 

HEFFLE.     To  hesitate ;  to  prevaricate.  Nortk. 

HEFFUL.   A  woodpecker.    Craven, 

HEFLY.    Heavenly.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  255. 

HEFT.  (1)  Weight ;  pressure.  A  common  term 
in  provincial  architecture.  Metaphorically, 
need  or  great  necessity.  As  a  verb,  to  lift. 
7b  be  done  to  the  heft,  exhausted,  worn  out. 

(2)  A  haft,  or  handle.  Loose  in  the  heft,  of  dis- 
sipated habits.    See  Howell,  p.  14. 

(3)  A  haunt.   North. 

(4)  A  heaving,  or  reaching.   ShtUk. 

(5)  Command ;  restraint.   Weber. 
HEFTED.   Accustomed ;  usuaL   Durham, 
HEFTERT.  After.   North, 

HEFTPOIP.  A  temporary  handle  used  in  gr  ind- 

ing  knives,  &C.    Yorksh. 
HE  FY.   Heavy.   Hampole*s  Stim.  Conscien. 
HEGE.   A  hedge.   Somerset. 

Tho  thou  thorowe  the  he/re  ren. 
Thou  shal  be  hongut  be  the  throte. 

MS.  Cantttb.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  I  IS 

HEGEHEN.   Eyes.   Ritson. 
HEGGAN.  A  hard  dry  cough.   Devon, 
HEGGE.  A  hag.  "A  witche  that  chaungeth  the 
favour  of  children,  the  hegge  or  fairie,'*  Elvot, 
iu  V.  Stri»\    Harrison,  p.  218,  says,  old  coins 
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found  in  Kent  were  called  hegs  pence  by  the 
country  people. 
HEGGLING.    Vexations;  trying;  wearisome. 

Siusex.    Hall  uses  the  word. 
HEGH.   Ahedge.   Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
HEGHE.  To  exalt.   MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  yii 

For-thi  God  haw  htfrhtde  hyine,  and  gy  Ane  hjm 
name  that  ca  abowne  al  that  name  beres. 

jr&  Unfln  A.  i.  17,  f.  248. 

HEGHTE.   Eight.  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
Sir  Dcgrevaunt,  that  hende  knyght. 
With  h0ght»  helmya  on  hyghte. 

JfiSr.  Uneoln  A.  L  17*  f .  >S1. 

HEGHTENE.  The  eighth.  (^..&) 

And  one  the  heghtent  viij.  day,  thay  fande  a  basl- 
lifc,  that  mene  calles  a  oocatryi,  a  grete  and  ane  hor- 
rible. MS,  Uneoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  98. 
HEGH  YN.    To  hedge ;  to  inclose.    It  occurs  in 

MS.  Bibl.Beg.l2B.i.f.78. 
HEGLICHE.  Highly.  Sevyn  Sages,  2028. 
HEL  (1)  They.    Weber,  L  232.  Also,  high. 
(2)  An  egg.  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  83. 
HEIAR.  Higher.   See  Apol.Loll.p.31. 
HEIDEGYES.  Sports ;  dances. 

Klsae  Endimioo,  kitie  hb  eyei ; 
Then  to  our  midnight  heidegif«M, 

UUi^t  Ibitflmiofi,  1632,  tig.  E.  It. 

HEIE.   TalL  See  Havelok,  987.  {A.-S.) 

HEIFKER.  A  heifer.   Norf. 

HEIGH.    An  exclamation  to  arrest  any  one's 

progress.    Var.  dud, 
HEIGH  AW.  A  woodpecker.  "  OWo/,  a  heighaw 

orwitwall,"  CotgraTe. 
HEIGHE.  To  hie,  or  go  in  haste.   AUinheighe, 

all  in  haste.    Still  in  use.    On  heiffhetng,  in 

haste.    See  Lay  le  Freine,  214. 
HEIGHEING.  Command,  or  proclamation. 
HEIGHEN.  To  heighten.  Notf, 
HEIGH-GO-MAD.    In  gieat  spiriU ;  highly  en- 

raged.   North, 
HEIGH.HOW.  (1)  To  yawn.  North. 
{2)  An  occasional  assistant  in  a  house  or  kitchen. 

Lincolnshire  MS.  Gloss. 
HEIGHMOST.  The  highest.    Yorhh, 
HEIGHT.  To  threaten.  H^A/ nor  ree,  neither 

go  nor  drive,  said  of  a  wilful  person. 
HEIHOW.  The  herb  alehoof. 
HEIK.   To  swing,  or  jerk.    Yorkth.  A  board  for 

see-saw  is  called  a  heikey, 
HEIKE.  The  same  as //uite,  q.  ▼. 
HEILD.  Decrease ;  wane.   Naeh. 
HEILDOM.  Health.  SirTristrem. 
HEIND.  A  hand.    Weber, 
HEIR,  (i)  To  inherit  from  any  one.    North. 
(2)  A  young  timber  tree.   Hants. 
HE  [RE.  ^.  Also,  higher.    See  Ritson. 
HEIRERES.    Harriers.  Twici,p.58. 
HEISED.   Eased.   R^d^Brunne. 
HEISTE.   Highest.   See  Chester  Phiys,  u.  143. 
HEISUGGE.  The  hedge-sparrow.    Chaucer, 
HEIT.   To  throw,  or  toss  up.    West, 
HEIVY.KEIVY.  Tottering ;  hesitating ;  uncer- 

tain.  Hence,  tipsy.  North, 
HEI3ING.  Speed.  Will.  Werw.  p.  88. 
HEI3TTE.  Was  called.  {A,-S,) 
HEK.   Also.   Heame, 


HEKES.   Racks.   See  Heck, 

H*k9a  and  halilienayi,  and  horte*  of  armet. 

Morte  Arthur;  MS,Lincotti,  f.  77 

HEL.  A  hill.   See  Weber,  iL  237. 

And  DOW  this  day  ia  corven  oute  of  stone, 
Witboute  hondia,  of  that  holy  h«l. 

Utdgate,  MS.  Soc,  Antiq,  1S4,  f.  18. 

HELASS.  Alas!   Palagrme, 

HELDAR.  Rather;  before.  North,  More, in  a 
greater  degree.   Gawayne, 

HELDE.  (1)  To  throw,  or  cast ;  to  put ;  to  give 
way,  or  surrender.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
sense  in  the  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln. 

(2)  FideUty;  loyalty.   Heame, 

r  3)  The  wild  tansy.   Cufyeper, 

(4)  Covered.    Sir  Degrevant,  1185. 

( 5)  Health.  See  Wright's  Seven  Saget,  p.  40. 
f6)  Beheld.  Also,  hold.    Weber, 

\lS  To  incline,  or  bend.  Pr,  Parv, 

(8)  To  ride ;  to  follow ;  to  move ;  to  advance ;  to 
go  down ;  to  lead.    Qawayne. 

(9)  A  very  small  apple.  Devon, 
HELDING.   Quick;  fast;  pelting.    West, 
HELDISH.   Bucolic ;  appertaining  to  cattle. 
HELE.  (1)  Health ;  salvation.  {A.-S.)  It  occurs 

in  MS.  Cott.  Vespas.  D.  vii.    Also,  to  heal,  to 
help.    It  is  common  in  early  English. 

(2)  To  hide;  to  cover.  (A.-S,)  Hence,  in 
Devon,  to  roof  or  slate,  to  earth  up  pota- 
toes, to  cover  anything  up. 

Onder  the  ichadow  of  thi  wynges  h«U  me  fra  the 
face  of  the  wicked,  that  me  baa  tourmentid. 

MS.CoU,Eton.lU,{,U, 

(3)  To  pour  out.    Wilts, 
HELELES.   Helpless.    Chaucer. 
HELEN.    Caves.  (^.-5.) 
HELFRINGWORT.   The  plant  eonsoHda  media. 

See  a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  4. 
HELING.  Hidden.  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii. 
HELINGS.  The  eyelids.  Palsgrave. 
HELISE.  Elysium.  Chaucer. 
HELKS.    Large  detached  crags.    Abo,  laige 

white  clouds.    North. 
HELL.  (1)  A  term  at  the  game  of  Barley-break, 
q.  V.     See  Patient  Grissel,  p.  26. 

These  teach  that  daunclng  ia  a  Jeaabell, 
And  barley>break  the  ready  way  to  hell. 

Randolph'*  Poemt,  1643,  p.  IAS. 

(2)  A  tailor's  hell  was  the  place  where  he  depo« 
sited  his  cabbage. 

(3)  To  pour  out,  as  Hele,  q.  v.  It  occurs  in  MS. 
Lincoln.  Med.  f.  287. 

And  belyve  he  garte  helle  downne  the  water  on 
the  erthe  before  alle  his  mene,  and  whenne  hit 
koyghtia  saw  that,  thay  ware  hugely  oomforthede. 

MS,  Lincoln  A.  i.  17.  f.  27. 

(4)  A  cant  term  for  the  darkest  and  worst  part 
of  the  hole,  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a  prisooi 
Massinger,  ed.  Giiford,  iv.  7. 

HELLA.   The  nightmare.    West, 
HELL-CAT.  A  furious  vixen  or  scold.    Grose, 
HELLECK.   A  rivulet.   Miege. 
HELLERED.     Swollen.     Yorksh, 
HELLFALLERO.    A  great  tumult.     South. 
HELL-HOUND.    A  wicked  fellow. 
HELLIER.    A  thatcher,  or  tUer.     W€St.    Wat 
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Tyler   is  called  Walterus    Helier   by  Vfal- 
singhanu    See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HELLIN.     Hardened  soot      Yorkth, 

HBLL-KETTLES.  The  name  given  to  three 
pools  of  water  near  Darlington.  Bishop 
Tonstall  is  said  to  have  ascertained  their  won- 
derful depth  by  putting  a  goose  into  one  of 
them,  which  was  afterwards  found  in  an  ad- 
joining river.  See  Harrison,  p.  130  ;  Brome's 
Travels,  p.  166. 

HELL-O-ONE-SIZE.  At  a  great  rate ;  the 
whole  hog.    South, 

HELL-RAKE.  A  large  rake,  with  long  iron 
teeth.    Var.  dial 

HELL- WAIN.  A  supernatural  waggon,  seen  in 
the  sky  at  night.  North. 

HELLY.    HelUsh.    See  Nares  and  Todd,  in  v. 

HELM.  (1)  A  handle.    Also,  a  hovel ;  a  kind  of 
outhouse.    North. 
A  heavy  mountain  cloud.    Cumd, 
To  cut  the  ears  of  wheat  from  the  straw  be- 
fore thrashing  it.    Ghuc. 

HELME.  A  helmet.  Perceval,  1225.  Helmed, 
armed  vrith  a  helmet. 

HELME-HOOP.     A  helmet.     ( //.-5.) 

HELOE.  Bashful ;  modest.  North.  **  Hee  is 
Terie  maidenly,  shamefac'de,  heloe"  Cotgrave, 
in  v.  Coifi^. 

HELON.    To  cover;  to  hide.    Sutsex. 

HELP.    To  mend,  or  repair.    North. 

HELPLT.    Helping ;  helpful ;  assisting. 

HELP-UP.    To  assist,  or  support.    East. 

HELSUM.    Wholesome.    Apol.  LolL  p.  6. 

HELT.  (1)  Poured  out.     See  Ritson,  i.  16. 

(2^  Healthy.     Heame. 

(3)  Likely ;  probable ;  perhaps.    Lane. 

(4)  To  soil,  or  dirty ;  to  make  a  mess  of.    Line. 
HELTER.  A  horse-collar  made  of  hemp.  Also, 

a  halter.    North. 

With  quat  pride  come  this  Lorde  thider. 

As  a  kyng  thuld  do  ? 
Barleg  on  a  helttrd  hone. 
And  }et  barfote  alio. 

MS.  Cantab.  Pf.  v.  48,  f.  88. 
HELTER-SKELTER.    Confusedly ;  disorderly ; 

promiscuously.    See  Florio,  pp.  20, 96. 
HELVE.  (1)  A  stone  pitcher.     GUmc. 

(2)  A  haft.  Sevyn  Sages,  384.  To  throw  the 
helve  qfter  the  hatchet j  to  be  in  despair. 

(3)  To  gossip.    Also  a  subst.     Sussex. 
HELWALLS.    The  end  outside  walls  of  a  gable 

house.    Oxon. 
HELYCH.    Loudly.    (A.-S.) 

They  herde  In  theire  herbergage  hundrethes  Aille 

many, 
Hornei  of  olyfantes  fulle  het^h  bhiwene. 

Mortg  j4rthun,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  67* 

HEM.  (1)  Very.     Sussex. 

(2)  Them ;  he,  or  him.  West.  The  first  sense 
is  common  in  old  English. 

(3)  Home.     See  Co  v.  Myst.  p.  30. 

(4)  The  partition  between  the  hearth  and  the 
oven,  open  at  the  top,  in  a  place  for  baking 
calamine.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HEM-A-BIT.    Certainly  not.     Sussex, 
HEMATITE.    The  blood-stone. 


HEMBLE.    A  hovel ;  a  stable ;  a  shed.    Nortk 
HEMELY.    Closely ;  secretly.     (Dan.) 
HEMEN.  Them.   (^.-A) 

That  yt  to  say,  alle  thyngee  that  ye  wylle  that  men 
do  to  50W,  do  je  the  same  to  hemun. 

MS.  Rmvi.  Pt.et.  145. 

HEMINGES.  A  piece  of  the  hide  of  an  animal 
slain  in  the  chase,  cut  out  to  make  shoes  for 
the  huntsmen.    {J4.-S.) 

HEMMES.  Tops;  sides.  {A.'S.) 

Fyndea  theme  helmede  hole  and  honcsyde  on  stedyi, 
Hovande  one  the  hye  waye  by  the  holte  hemmea. 

Morte  ^rthurt,  MS.  Uneobt,  f.  70. 

HEMPEN-WIDOW.  The  widow  of  a  man  who 

has  been  hanged.    Var.  dial. 
HEMP-HECKLER.  A  flax-dresser.   North. 
HEMPY.   Mischievous.   North. 
HEMSELVE.  Themselves.   (^.-5.) 
HEMTON.    Hempen ;  made  of  hemp. 
A  hemton  halter  then  he  tooke, 

About  his  necke  he  put  the  tanie. 
And  with  a  greevoui  pitiious  looke 
This  speech  unto  them  did  he  frame. 

Deionep'9  Strange  Hi^nrlf%  I«iC7« 

HEMUSE.  A  roe  in  its  third  year.  Sec  Hawkins, 

iii.238;Gent.Rec.ii.75. 
HEN.  (1)  To  throw.  Somerset. 

(2)  Money  given  by  a  wedded  pair  to  their  poor 
neighbours  to  drink  their  healths. 

(3)  Hence.    Still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire. 

DamyscU,  seyde  Befyie  then, 
Speke  on  and  go  hen. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ii.  SB.  f.  !«. 

HEN-AY.   A  hen's  egg.   (ji.-S.) 
HEN-BAWKS.  A  hen-roost.   North. 
HENBELLE.  Henbane.  It  is  mentioned  in  MS. 

Lincoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  287. 
IIEN-CAUL.   A  chicken-coop.   North. 
HENCE.   Sylvester  makes  a  verb  of  to  hence,  to 

go  away.    See  his  Panaretus,  p.  875,  quoted 

by  Nares,  p.  229. 
HENCH-BOY.     A  page;  an  attendant  on   a 

nobleman,  sovereign,  or  high  personage.  More 

usually  called  a  henchman^  as  in  Chaucer. 
HEN-COWER.   The  position  of  a  per^n  sitting 

on  his  heels.   Durh. 
IIEND.  (1)  At  hand ;  near  at  hand.    See  Beves 

of  Hamtoun,  p.  61.     "  Nether  fer  ne  hende," 

MS.  CanUb.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  50. 
(2)  To  seize,  take,  or  hold.   Spenser. 
HENDE.    Gentle;  polite.    (J.-S.)      HendeUch, 

politely,  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  54  ;  Wright's 

Seven  Sages,  p.  97. 

Hys  kynne  was  woudur  yoyfulle  than 
That  he  waxe  so  feyre  a  nun ; 
Hende  he  wai  and  mylde  of  mode. 
All  men  rpeke  of  hym  grete  gode; 
With  a  swyrde  he  cowde  welle  pleye. 
And  pryck  a  stede  in  a  weye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  t    I/. 

HENDELAYK.   Courtesv.    Gawayne. 
HENDER.   More  gentle ;  kinder.  (J.-S.) 
HENDY.    Same  as  Hende,  q.  v. 

And  he  is  curteys  and  hentfy, 

1  hi  God  him  lete  wei  endy. 

MS.  Cull.  Je«.  QjWB.  I. 

HENE.   Abject ;  in  subjection.  (^..&) 
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HENEN.    Hence.    Chaucer. 
1 1 E  N  E  PE.    Same  as  Hen-pent  q.  t. 
HLNES.    Behests  ;  commanda.   Lydgate, 
HGNETB.    A  lizard.    Nominale  MS. 
I  [  E  N.P  \T.    Same  as  Fat-hen,  q.  T. 
IIENG.    To  hang.    Chowder. 

For  I  lUr  oever,  tald  the  Mhcref* 

Cum  before  nure  kyng  t 
For  if  I  do,  I  wot  wrten 
For  soche  he  wll  me  hmg, 

MS,  Cantah.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  131. 

IIENGE.   The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  ani- 

mal.    See  the  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  96. 
IIENGET.    Hangup.    Lydgate, 
IIENGLE.    A  hinge.    Nominale  MS. 
HEN-GORSE.    Ononis  anrensis.    North, 
HEN.H  ARROW.   A  kind  of  buzzard.     North, 
HEN.HURDLE.    A  hen-roost    Cheth, 
HENHUSSY.    A  meddling  officious  person ;  a 

cotquean.    West, 
HENK.    Ink.    See  the  Apol.  Loll.  p.  91. 
HENKAM.    Henbane.    Lincoln  MS. 
HENNES.    Hence ;  from  this  time.    {A.-S,) 
HENNOT.    Have  not.    North, 
HEN.PEN.  (1)  The  dung  of  fowls.   North. 
(2)  The  herb  yellow-rattle.    Var,  dial 
HEN.POLLER.     A  hen-roost.    Norf, 
HEN-SCRATTINS.    Same  as  FiUy-taiUt  q.  v. 
HENS-NOSE-FULL.   A  very  smaU  quantity  of 

anything.   East. 
HE  NT.  (1)  The  plough  up  the  bottom  of  the 

farrow.    Craven  Gloss,  i.  222. 

(2)  To  wither ;  to  dry,  or  become  dry.  Somertet, 

(3)  Hold ;  opportunity.    Shot, 

(4)  To  sow  com.    Dean  Milles'  MS.  Glossary. 
HENTE.     To  seize,  hold,  or  take.     (AS.) 

Sometimes  the  part.  past. 
He  tterte  up  veniment. 
The  steward  be  the  throte  he  Aenfe. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  11.  38,  f.  74. 

The  pore  man  hente  hjt  up  belyve. 
And  wu  therof  IvA  ferly  biythe. 

IfS.  HarZ.  1701,  f.37. 
A  knyfe  in  hlr  hande  ihe  hent  tu\  unerte. 
And  smote  hir  modur  to  the  herte. 

MS.  Qtntak.  Ff.  ▼.  48  f.44. 

HENTER.    A  thief.    Lydgate. 

HENTING.  (1)  A  rude  clown.     North. 

(2)  A  furrow.    Hent-furrow,  the  last  one. 

HEO.     She ;  he ;  they ;  this.     {A,-S,) 

HEORE.    Their.    Ritson. 

HEOTE.    Ordered;  commanded.    {A.-S,) 

HEPE.  (1)  A  hip,  or  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  See 
Roliin  Hood,  i.  37.  "  ComtUf  a  hepc  tre," 
MS.  Bib.  Reg.  12  B.  i.  f.  40.  Hepen,  Kyng 
Alisaunder,  4983,  ap.  Weber,  i.  207. 

(2)  A  company ;  a  troop.     {A.'S.) 

HEPE-BOON.    A  hip-bone. 

Woundyd  tore  and  evyll  be-gone« 
And  brokyn  wai  hys  hepe-boon, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  1S9. 

HEPPEN.  Dexterous ;  handy ;  active ;  ready ; 
neat;  handsome.  North,  Sometimes  for 
unheppen,  not  dexterous,  &c. 

HEPPING-STOCK.    A  horse-block.     Comw. 

HER.     Hair ;  theii  ;  here ;  hear ;  ere,  or  before ; 


higher.    In  the  provinces,  it  is  heard  indis>arU 
minately  for  he,  she,  or  him. 
HERALDIZED.     Blazoned*     Warner. 
HERALDYE.    Misfortune.    (A.-N.) 
As  he  whiche  hath  the  hmraldy 
Of  hem  that  luen  for  to  lye. 

Goicrer,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq,  134,  f .  68. 
HERAUDE.    A  herald.     Chaucer. 
Tille  on  a  tyroe  that  It  befelle. 
An  heravdt  comy<  by  the  way. 

M$.  Hart,  8808,  f.  91. 

HERB-A-GRACE.    Rue.    It  is  jocularly  used 

by  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkins,  iii.  195. 
HERBARJOURS.    The  king's  harbingers. 

Thane  come  the  herbariour*,  harageoui  knyghtei. 

Morte  jlrthure,  MS.  lAncoln,  f.  78i 

HERBARS.     Herbs.    S^eruer. 
HERB-BENNET.     Hemlock.     Gerard. 
HERBELADE.    A  confection  of  herbs.    See 

MS.  Sloane  1201,  tf.  32, 52. 
HERBER.    Lodging.    It  is  also  used  for  an 
harbour,  or  a  garden.    See  Hall,  1548,  Henry 
VIIL  f.  97. 

Within  hys  awcn  modyr  body. 
Where  hyi  hgrber  wy thin  was  dyght. 

HampolM,  MS.  Bowet,  p.  84. 

HERBERGAGE.    A  lodging.    (A.-N.) 
They  herde  In  thelre  herbergage  hundrethea  fuUe  many. 

Jforre  Arthmrt,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  87. 
He  came  to  hyi  herbergife. 
And  fonde  hyi  felowes  heodlyeu 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  170. 
Tharfore  maketh  he  none  h«rbergmif« 
There  he  fyndeth  byfore  envye. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  f.  67. 

HERBERT.  A  cottage  garden ;  a  herb  garden. 
Devon,    See  Herber. 

HERBIVE.    The  forget-me-not.     Gerard. 

HERB-PETER.    The  cowslip.     Gerard, 

HERBROWLES.    Without  lodging.     {A,.S.) 
I  thurated,  and  ye  yave  me  to  drinke  \  I  wan  A«r- 
brofolM,  and  ye  herbrowde  me ;  I  wan  nakld,  and  ye 
clothid  me.  iff.  Hiawl  C.  809,  f.  li. 

HERD.  (1)  Fallen ;  prostrate.    Irinc. 

(2)  A  keeper  of  cattle.    North. 

The  kyng  to  the  herd*  teid  than, 
Offwhene  art  thou,  gode  man  * 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.48,  f.  47 

(3)  In  hunting,  this  term  was  applied  to  flocks 
or  companies  of  harts,  wrens,  swans,  cranes, 
&c.    MS.  Porkington  10. 

HERDELES.    Hurdles.    Pegge. 

HERDES.    Coarse  flax ;  dressed  flax.  Chaucer. 

Still  in  use  in  Shropshire. 
HERDESS.    A  shepherdess.     Browne. 
HERDESTOW.     Heardest  thou.     Weber. 
HERDLENGE.     Dressing  the  roebuck,  after 
he  has  been  killed  in  a  chase.     Gent.  Rec 
ed.  1686,  u.  87. 
HERDOM.    Whoredom.    Heame. 
HERE.  (1)  Host ;  army.     (A.-S,) 

5e  salle  hym  knawe  thurghc  alle  the  here  i 
Xotae  sieve  he  wille  hafe  on  hit  tpere. 

MS.  Uncotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  108. 
Tho  come  Avelot  Into  this  londe. 
With  hoste  gret  and  hm-e  strong. 

MS.  Cttutab.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  IM 

(2)  To  hear.    Nominale  MS. 
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Sum  man  myjt  here  the. 
The  were  bettur  be  atille. 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  49. 

(S)  Thai  is  neither  here  nor  there,  nothing  to  the 

purpose.   A.  very  common  phrase. 
[4)  Hair.    Heren,  made  of  hair.     {A.-S,) 
f5)  Hire ;  reward.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  5221. 
[6;  To  plough.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  112. 
(7)  Hoar  frost ;  mist.     Lane, 
HEREAWAYS.     Hereabout.     Far,  dial 
HEREDE.     Praised.   Heame. 
HEREHOUNE.    The  herb  horehound. 
HERE -LACE.     A  hair-band.     Skelton, 
HERELY.     Early.    Lydgate. 

Then  come  he  withe  gret  haste  to  his  grave  one 

the  Sondaye  her«lw  at  morne.  and  toke  agayne  hia 

blissede  tx>dy  owt  of  the  grave,  and  wente  forthe 

thurghe  his  aghene  myght. 

MS.  Uneoln  A.  i.  17*  f*  IM- 

HEREMITE.    A  hermit.     {A.-N,) 

HERENCE.    Hence.     West, 

HERERIGHT.     Directly ;  in  this  phicc.    West, 

HERES.    The  eyelashes.     W,  Bibblesworth. 

HERE'S-NO.  Here's  no  vanity,  an  ironical  ex- 
pression implying  that  there  is  great  abundance 
of  it,  applied  to  any  object.    Nares, 

HERE'S-TO-YE.  A  rustic  form  of  drinking 
healths  common  in  the  Northern  counties. 

HEREY.     Hairy.     Skelton. 

HERFEST.     A  harvest.    Wickliffe. 

HERFOR.     For  this  reason. 

HERGED.     Invaded ;  plundered.     {A.'S.\ 
In  fourty  houres  after  his  ded  herged  he  helle. 

MS.  Bgcrton  997* 

HERIE.    To  honour.    (^.-5.) 

That  thou  arte  as  thou  arte,  God  thanke  and  Aen'e. 
Oecleve,  MS,  Soe,  Antiq,  1S4.  f.  259. 

HERIGAUS.     Upper    cloaks.      {A.-N.)     See 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  548,  absurdly  glossed  dew- 
claws,  spurrs, 
HERIOT.    Warlike  apparatus.     (A.-S.) 
HERITAGELIK.     Inheritably;  in  fee  simple. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  251.     Heriter,  an  inheritor, 
MS.  Addit.  5467,  f.  71. 
HERI3YNG.     Praising.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  225. 
HERKYN.    Hearken ;  listen. 

Joly  Robyn,  he  seld,  herkjfn  to  me 
A  worde  er  tweyne  in  privet^. 

MS,  Cantab,  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  59. 

HERLE.     Twist ;  fillet.     Gawayne, 

HERLOTE.    A  ribald,  or  harlot,  q.  v. 

HERLOTS.  White  latchets  formerly  used  to 
tic  the  hose  nvith.     (^A.-N.) 

HERMAN.    A  soldier.     (^.-5.) 

HERMELINE.    Ermine.    See  TopselL  p.  218. 

HERN.  (1)  A  heron.     Cotgrave, 

(2)  Hers ;  belonging  to  her.     Far,  dial, 

HERN  AYS.    Harness ;  annour. 

HERNDE.    An  errand.     See  Amd, 

His  Uf  and  his  soule  worthe  i-shend, 
That  the  to  me  this  hemde  haveth  send. 

MS.  mghy  88. 

QERNE.  A  comer.  {A.-S.)  Still  applied  to  a 
pook  of  land.    See  For  by,  ii.  157. 

HERNE.PANNE.  The  skull.  See  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  /b.   (yf.-5.) 


Of  wilke  the  prykkes  ware  swa  scharpe  thane. 
That  they  percede  nere  thurghe  the  Aem«-jMiun«. 

MS.  Uneotn  A.  i.  17.  f.  190. 
Hittes  hym  on  the  hede  that  the  helme  bristis ; 
Hurttet  hia  heme-pane  an  haunde*brpde  large. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Linctdn,  f.  77* 

HERNIST.   Yeame8t;desirest.     {A,'S.) 
HERNSEWE.    A  kind  of  strainer  used  in  an- 

cient  cookery. 
HERNSHAW    A  heron.    <' ^rd«ola,  an  heame. 
sew,"  Elyot,  1559.  Hemsue,  MS.  Line.  Gloss. 
Herunsew,  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  88. 
HEROD.    The  fierceness  of  this  character  in 
the  old  mysteries  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
the  Shakespearian  commentators.   Hence  the 
expression,  it  out-Herod's  Herod,  his  language 
being  always  of  the  most  fiery  and  extravagant 
character. 
HERONERE.    A  hawk  made  to  fly  only  at  the 

heron.    {A,'N,) 
HEROUD.    A  herald.     Sir  Degrevant,  1 14 1. 
HERPLE.    To  walk  lame ;  to  creep.    North. 
HERRE.  (1)  Same  as  ffarre,  q.  v. 

The  londe,  the  see,  the  Srmament, 
They  axen  also  juggement 
A5en  the  man,  and  make  him  werre, 
Therwhile  himselfe  stante  oute  of  herre. 

Cower,  M8,  8oc,  Antiq.  1S4,  f.  37* 

(2)  A  hinge.     Prompt,  Parv. 

HERRET.    A  pitiful  Uttle  wretch.     West, 

HERRIN.     Urine.    Salop, 

HERRINGCOBS.  Young  herrings.  It  was 
fomaerly  a  generictemi  for  anything  worthless. 
**  The  rubbish  and  outcast  of  your  herringcobs 
invention,"  A  Pil  to  Purge  Melancholic,  n.  d. 
Herring-fare,  the  season  for  catching  herrings. 

HERRORIOUS.  Pull  of  error  ? "  Lorde  Cobham 
herrorious,"  Hardyng,  f.  208. 

HERRY.  To  plunder,  or  spoiL  Heny  with 
long  nails,  the  deviL  North, 

HERSALL.    Rehearsal,     denser. 

HERSE.  (1)  A  dead  body.     Heywood, 

(2)  A  framework  whereon  lighted  candles  were 
placed  at  funerals.  Also,  a  frame  set  over 
the  coffin,  whereon  was  placed  a  doth  called 
the  herse-elothe,  which  was  often  richly  em- 
broidered.  See  Account  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, p.  13. 

HERSTOW.    nearest  thou  ?    {A.-S,) 
Heratow,  felow  *  hast  thou  do 
The  thyng  that  1  seid  the  to  f 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  V.  48.  f.  53L 

HERSYVE.    Ahair-sieve.    Pegge. 

HERTE.  (1)  Hurt.     Chaucer. 

(2)  To  be  heartened,  or  encouraged. 
Bere  It  to  sir  Howelle  that  es  in  harde  iMindes, 
And  byd  hyme  herte  hym  wele,  his  enmy  es  destruede. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lineoln,  f.  88. 

HERTECLOWRE.    The  plant  germander. 
HERTELES.    Without  courage.     (A.-S,) 
HERTEN.     Buckskin.     Ritson,  iii.  293 
HERTHE.    Earth;  mould.    Lydgate, 
HERTLES.     Cowardly.    Pr,  Parv, 
HERTLY.    Hearty;  strong;  severe. 
The  hethene  harageous  kynge  appone  the  bethe  lygge^ 
.\nd  of  his  herttif  hurte  helyde  he  never. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  7** 
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n^RT-ROWEE.    A  dish  in  cookery,  described 

in  the  Fonne  of  Cury,  p.  79. 
HERTS.  M-hortlpbcrries.  Wegf.  See  Sherwen's 

Introd.  to  an  Examination,  1809,  p.  16. 
HERTYS-OF-GRESE.     Fat  hart«. 

Me  thynke  his  hertpe  of  grtst 
Beryi  na  letters  of  pete 

MS,  Unaiin  A.  i.  17.  f-  131. 

IIEKUNDE.  An  errand.  See  Chron.  Vil.  p.  136. 

IlERVESTEN.    To  make  harvest.   {A.-S.) 

IIERY.     Hairy.     Lydgate. 

Her  armef  hem  with  b1«c  hide* 
Herelbowes  wpre  lett  in  her  tide. 

Curamr  Mundit  MS.  Col.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  51. 

HERYE.    To  plunder,  or  apoiL     (A.-H.) 
To  his  tnanere  he  wente  t 
A  faire  place  waa  ther  ichent, 
HiahualMndes  that  gaflfe  hymrent 
Horyerfe  in  plighte.      MS,  lAneoln  A.  I.  17,  f.  130. 

HERYING.    Praise.     Chaucer. 
HES.     Has.    Towneley  Mysteries. 
HESELYCHE.     Hastily.     Heame. 
HESLYNE.  Composed  of  hazle  trees.  "Coni/ttf, 
a  hesyl  tre,"  Nominale  MS. 
Holtii  and  hare  woddes,  with  hutifiu  ichawet. 

M'irU  Arthurt,  MS.  lAncotn,  f.  80. 

HESP.    A  hasp,  or  latch.    North,    "Ahespe, 

haapa" Nominale  MS. 
HESPALL.    To  harass.    Herrf. 
HESPE.    A  hank  of  yam.     North, 
HESTE.    A  command;  a  promise.     {A.-S.) 
HESTERN.    Of  yesterday.     Nares, 
HESTRIS.     State ;  condition.     {A.-N.) 
HET.  ( 1  )Heated.     North.   It  occurs  in  Gifford's 

Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 

(2)  It.    Also,  to  hit  or  strike.     West. 

(3)  Promised.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  39. 

(4)  Higfat,  or  named.    Lane. 

(5)  Have  it.     North, 

HETCH.  (1)  A  thicket ;  a  hedge.    SuffoU. 

(2)  To  turn  upside  down.     North. 

HETE.  (1)  To  promise.     Also  a  subst.    (A.-S.) 

The  tcheperde  aeid.  I  wille  with  the  goo, 

I  dar  the  Kete  a  foule  or  twoo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  51. 

(2)  To  be  called,  or  named.    (A.-S.) 
HETELICH.     Hotly;   eagerly.    "Hethely  in 
my  halle,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 
And  Ouy  hent  hia  aword  in  hand» 
And  hetelieh  amot  to  Colbrand. 

Romanes  of  Guy  t^fWaneiek. 

IIETEL-TONGUED.    Foul-mouthed.     Durh. 
HETHCROPPER.     A  horse  bred  on  a  heath. 

Dorget, 
HETHEN.     Hence.    (A.-S.) 
HETHENNES.     Heathen  land. 
Farre  in  htthennes  ya  he 
To  werre  in  Goddys  grace. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  11.  38.  f.  78. 

HETHER.  (1)  An  adder.     Salop. 

(2)  Nearer.     Holinshed,  Chron.  Scotl.  p.  31. 

(3)  Rough ;  ugly ;  bearish.     North. 
HETHEVED.    Ahead.     {A.-S.) 
HETHING.     Contempt;  mockery.     (A.-S.) 

Sl(nme  he  had  and  grete  hethyng 
Of  tnem  that  made  ao  grete  boatyng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  1S6. 


And  alle  that  hym  aboute  atode 
Wende  that  man  hade  bene  wode» 
And  I0W5  hym  to  hethftng. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  r.  48.  f  SA, 
Tllle  the  was  done  thare  at  the  b^ynnyng 
Many  fawlde  dispyte  and  hethynge. 

MS.  Uneeln  A.  i.  17,  f.  19P. 

HETING.    A  promise.    (A.-S.) 

This  hetynge  waa  that  tyme  ful  mykel. 
But  his  was  ful  fals  and  flkel. 

CUrnr  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  3. 

HETLIK.     Fiercely;  vehemently.    (A.-S.) 
Hetlik  he  letteof  ilk  fere; 
To  Oodd  self  wald  he  be  pere. 

MS.  Cott.  Vetpae.  A.  ill.  f.  4. 
HETTER.   Eager ;  earnest ;  keen  ;  bitter ;  cross ; 

ill-natured.     North. 
HETTLE.     Hasty;  eager.     Yorkah. 
HEUCK.     A  crook,  or  sickle.     Also,  the  hip. 
bone  of  a  cow.      Heuck-Jingeredj  thievish. 
North. 
HEUDIN.    The  leather  connecting  the  hand- 
staff  of  a  flail  with  the  swingle.     North. 
HEUF.    A  shelter;  a  home.     Yorksh. 
HE  UGH.    A  rugged  steep  hill-side;  a  ravine. 

North. 
HEUKS.    The  hiccough.     Devon. 
HEUNT.    A  mole.     Wore. 
IIEUSTER.     A  dyer.     Nominale  MS.  "  Diert 

and  hewsters,"  Cheater  Plays,  i.  7. 
HEVE.    To  heave ;  to  raise ;  to  labour ;  to  put 

in  motion.     {A.'S,) 
HEVED.    Ahead.   (A.-S.)  Hevedtond, Ahead- 

Und,  MS.  Arund.  220. 
HEVEDE.  (1)  Had.     MS.  HarL  2253. 
(2)  To  behead.     See  Head. 

Sithen  of  Jonea  baptiiyng. 

And  how  him  heveded  Heroude  the  kyng. 

Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  f.ff. 

IIEVEL.     Fine  twine.     Somerset. 
HEVELLE.     Evil.     Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  91. 
IIEVEN-QUENE.    The  queen  of  Heaven ;  the 

Virgin  Mary.     (A.-S.) 
IIEVENRICHE.    The  kingdom  of  heaven. 
As  he  whlche  is  his  nexte  llche. 
And  forthest  fVo  the  heoenrivhe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  t2. 
HEVENYNG. 

But  God,  that  forjeteth  nothyng. 
He  sente  tharfore  grete  hevenyng. 

MS.  HarL  1701.  f.65. 

HEVESONG.    Evening  song.   Chron.  Vil.  p.  40. 
HEVIED.    Become  heavy.    This  occurs  in  MS. 

Cott.  Vesp.  D.  vii.  Ps.  37. 
HEVYS.     Hives.     See  Lydgate,  p.  154. 
HEWE.  (1)  Colour;  appearance.    {A.-S.) 
For  penaunce  chaunged  was  hys  hew. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  t.» 

(2)  A  husbandman ;  workman.     {A.'S,) 

(3)  In  cookery,  to  cut  or  mince. 

(4)  To  knock  one  ankle  against  the  other.  Norths 

(5)  **  I  hewe  in  a  dere  as  they  do  that  set  the 
wyndieiseje  hue,*'  Palsgrave.  "  Go  hewe  the 
dere  whyle  I  seke  me  a  standynge,"  ib. 

(6)  A  com,  or  bunnion.     Somerset, 
HEVi^ED.     Coloured.     Chaueer, 
HEWER.    A  coal-worker.    lane, 
HEWFUN.     Heaven.    Nominale  MS. 
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HEWING.  A  method  of  cutting  wheat  with 
one  hand.     Devon, 

HE-WITCH.    A  wizard.    Lane, 

HEWKES.    Heralds'  coata.     Percy, 

HEWSON.  (1)  The  leather  which  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  horse's  collar.    Beds. 

(2)  A  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  a  blind  in- 
considerate person.     North. 

HEWSTRING.     Short-breathed.    Bxmoor, 

HEWT.  High;  haughty.  "Such  hewt  ex- 
plolts,"  MS.  Ashmole  208. 

HEWYLL.    Evil    Nominale  MS. 

HEWYRYN.  An  iron  chisel,  held  in  a  twisted 
hazle-rod»  and  used  in  cutting  portions  from 
bars  of  iron. 

HEXT.    Highest.    (^.-&) 

The  erchebischop  of  Canturberi, 
Id  Engelonde  that  ia  hext, 

MS.  (Ml.  Trin.  Oron.  VI. 

HEY.  (1)  High.    Lydgate. 

(2)  To  make  haste.  Yorksh,  Also,  to  sport, 
play  or  gambol ;  to  kick  about. 

(3)  A  term  of  exaltation.  To  play  key,  to  be  in 
a  very  great  passion. 

(4)  Yes.    Also,  to  have.    North. 
HEY-BA.    A  great  noise.     Yorkth. 
HEYEN.    Eyes.    See  Weber,  u.  33. 
HEYERE.    To  hear.    It  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Lo,  my  tone,  now  aa  thou  myth  he^«r9 
Of  al  thya  thyng  to  my  matyere. 

Gower,  MS.  Cantab.  Ft,  i.  6,  f.  41. 

HEYET.    Height.    Apol.  Loll.  p.  41. 
HEYGYNG.    Urging.    Chion.  Vilodun.  p.  104, 
HEYHOE.    The  green  woodpecker.    See  Ray's 

English  Words,  ed.  1674,  p.  84. 
HEYHOVE.    Thtpiamt  edera  terre9tru.    See 

a  list  in  MS.  Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
HEYING.    Haste.     Weber,    (A.~S.) 
HEYLAW.    A  halloo.     Cotyrave, 
HEYLDE.    Aileth.    Lydgate,  RawUnson.   MS. 

Heylyght,  Coventry  Myst.  p.  139. 
HEYLE.    To  hide,  or  conceal.     {A.-S.) 
Yf  y  have  ony  thyng  mycwroght. 
Say  hyt  now,  and  Aey/n  hyt  noght, 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  11.  38,  f.33. 

HEYLUNSY.    A  headlong  fall    Bede, 
HEYLY.     Highly;  honourably.     {A,.S.) 

In  hire  wrytyngeand  in  here  bokia  oolde 

Of  apostella  moat  heyly  magnified. 

Ufdgatt,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  194,  f.  81. 

HEYMAN.    A  nobleman.    {A.^S,) 

HEYMENT.     A  boundary,  or  fence.     Salop, 
More  properly  haynent. 

HEY-MUSE.    The  name  of  the  roebuck  in  his 
third  year.    More  commonly  He-miue,  q.  v. 

HEYN.    Eyes.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  13. 

HEYNDLY.    Courteously.    {A.-S.) 
Herkynea  me  hayndly,  and  holdys  50W  stylle. 
And  I  salle  telle  jow  a  Ule  that  trcwe  ea  and  nobylle. 
MorU  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  t,  A3. 

HEYNE.  (I)  Hence.     North. 

Hye  ua  haatylye  A<grn«  or  we  mone  fulle  happene. 

Mort9  Arthure,  MS.  lAneoin,  t,  79. 

2)  A  miser ;  a  worthless  person. 
,3)  To  raise,  or  exalt.  Pr.  Parv, 
H8YN30US.    Heinous  f  disgracefuL 
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Hetheiy  hi  my  halle,  wyth  AuynjeiM  WDrdet, 
In  apeche  diaapyssede  me  and  aparede  me  lyttille. 

Jforfe  Arthurt,  MS,  Uneoln,  f.fiC 

HEY-PASSE.     A  term  used  by  jugglers.    See 

Kind-Harts  Dreame,  1592. 
HEYRES.    Young  timber  trees.  East. 
HEYSE.  (1)  Same  as  Barton,  q.  v. 
(2)  Ease.    Ritson's  Anc  Songs,  i.  69. 
HEYVE-KEYVE.    Tottering.     Yorkth, 
HEYVOL.     SeeAyfidL    ThU  word  is  wrongly 

spelt  in  Rob.  Glouc.  pp.  194,  377. 
HEY3.    Hay.    Psalms,  RawUnson  MS. 
HEZ.     Hath.  Line,  Gil  gives  this  word  in  hia 

Logon.  Anglic.  4to.  Lond.  1619. 
HEZZLE.     Loose ;  sandy.     Yoriksh 
HE5EIL    Higher.    See  Robson,  p.  58. 
HE3TIST.    Promisest.     (A,^S,) 

Adam,  quoth  the  kyng,blcaaed  thou  be  I 
Here  ia  bettur  then  thou  he^tUt  me. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ft.  ▼.  40.  f.  4ff. 

HI.    They.    See  the  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  99. 
Coatroye  there  waa,  the  amiral. 

With  riuile  great  plenty. 
And  the  atandard  of  the  sowdon  royal. 
Toward  Mantrible  ridden  M. 

Sir  FBrumbrat,  ap.  Etlit,  IL  304. 

HIBBY.    A  colt.    Devon. 

HICE.    To  hoist  up  anything.  Pattgrate. 

HICHCOCK.     To  hiccough.    Fiorio,  p.  501. 

Also,  a  term  of  contempt. 
HICK.    To  hop,  or  spring.     Var.  dial 
HICKERY.    ni-natured.    North. 
HICKET.  The  hiccough  in  horses.  SeeTopselFt 

Beasts,  p.  435. 
HICKEY.    Tipsy.     Grote. 
HICKINGLY.    A  term  applied  by  TopseU,  p. 

377,  to  a  hacking  cough. 
HICKLE.    To  manage,  or  make  shift.    Eati. 
HICKLEBARNEY.    HeU.    Northwnb. 
HICKLEPY-PICKLEBY.  In  confusion.  ^^My 

pegledy,  htgledepiole^ — Fiorio,    pp.    20.    96. 

rar.  Dial 
HICKOL.    A  woodpecker.     Wett. 
HICK-SCORNER.    There  was  an  interiude  rni- 

der  this  title  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde. 

Hick-Scorner  is  represented  as  a  libertine  who 

scofls  at  religion,  and  the  term  appears  to  have 

been  applied  to  any  one  who  did  so,  and  to  the 

vice  in  a  play.     «*  The  vice  or  hicscoraer," 

Stanihurst,  Desc.  Ireland,  p.  14. 
HICK'S-M ARE.   Higins,  Nomenclator,  1585,  p. 

298,  mentions  "  a  kind  of  gamball  called  the 

haltering  of  Hix  Mare." 
HICKUP-SNICKUP.    The  hiccough.     North. 
HICKWAY.     A  woodpecker.    "  A  hicwav,  oi 

woodpecker,  vireo,"  Withals,  ed.  1608,  p'.  21. 

Hickwall,  Fiorio,  p.  203.  Highawe,  Cotgrave. 

in  V.  Beguebo,  ^eiehe,  Epiche.  "  Hygh-whele, 

picas,"  MS.  Arundel  249,  f.  90. 
HICTIUS-DOCTIUS.    A  canting  phrase  among 

jugglers,  said  to  be  corrupted  from  hie  est 

inter  doetos.    See  Blount,  in  v. 
HIDE.  (I)  To  beat,  or  flog.     Var,  dial 
[2)  Hide  and  find,  a  common  game  amongst 

children,  consisting  in  one  of  them  hiding, 

and  the  remainder  searching  him  out.     More 
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uually  now  called  Hide  and  Seek,  v.  In 
Cotton  s  Works,  1734,  p.  80.  The  game  ia 
called  Hidy-buck  in  Doraet. 

(3)  A  field.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  458. 

HIDE.BOUND.    Stingy.     Var,  dial, 

HIDE-FOX.  A  game  mentioned  in  Hamlet, 
IT.  2,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Hide  and 
Seek.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  game 
of  Fox  mentioned  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Lami- 
baudichon,  **  a  word  used  among  boyes  in  a 
play  (much  like  our  Fox),  wherein  he  to  whom 
tis  uaed  must  mnne,  and  the  rest  indevor  to 
catch  him.'* 

HIDBL.  A  hiding-place ;  an  ambush.  It  oc- 
curs in  MS.  Cott  Vespas.  D.  Tii. 

And  whcoae  the  piyuetn  that  ilewe  Darios  viite 
that  Alexander  was  comene  Into  the  citee,  thay 
went  and  helde  thame  in  hidiU  ay  tlUe  thay  myjte 
gete  knaweynge  of  Alexander  will. 

Hfe  t^  j4l49and«r,  Lincoln  MS.  f.  80. 

HIDEKWARD.    Hitherto.    Heame. 
HIDE-THE-HORSE.    A  gambling  game  men- 

tioned  in  the  Times,  June  6th,  1843. 
HIDE.WINK.    To  bUnd;  to  hoodwink.  Holly- 

band's  Dictionarie,  1593. 
HIDLANDS.     Secretly.     North,     In     some 
counties  we  hear  hidloek,  and  hidnee  occurs 
in  Langtoft,  p.  77,  explained  eecreipheee, 
IIIDOUS.    Dreadjful;  hideous.    {A,^N,) 
Y  wytt  mytelf  Aydv«  and  blak. 
And  nothyng  hath  to  moche  lA. 

MS.  Harl.  1701,  t.  tSL 

HmUB.     Hither. 

Hkhtr  the!  come  be  mone>ll5t, 
Eete  therof  wello  apli5t. 
And  achewe  no  curtaiyew 

Ma,  CoMlab,  Ft,  ▼.  48,  f.  M. 

HIS.    Haste ;  diligence.   (^.-S,)  In  hie,  on  hie, 
in  haste.    Spelt  hieghe  in  Wickliffe.    Highe, 
Beres  of  Hamtoun,  p.  107.     The  Terb  is  still 
in  use  in  the  North  of  England. 
And  callyd  the  portar,  godlyng,  be  gone, 
Antd  bad  hym  come  faste  and  Aye  hym  soon. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  II.  38,  f.  240. 

HIERDESSE.  A  shepherdess.   {j4,-S,) 

HIERE.   Higher.   (^.-S.) 

HIESSEN.  ToforbodecTil.  Dortei, 

HIG.  A  passion ;  a  sudden  and  yiolent  commo- 
tion of  any  kind.  North, 

HIGGLE.  To  effect  anything  slowly  and  perti- 
naciously.  Eaet, 

HIGGLER.    A  huckster.   North, 

HIGH-DATS.  Great  feasts.  Var,  dial  '<High 
days  and  holidays.^' 

HIGH-DE-LOWS.  Merry-makings.  Devon, 

HIGHENESSE.    The  top.   Baber. 

HIGH-IN-THE-INSTEP.  Proud.    West. 

HIGH-JINKS.  An  absurd  mode  of  drinking,  by 
throwing  the  dice  in  order  to  determine  who 
shall  empty  the  cup.  See  further  in  Guy 
Mannering,  ed.  1829,  ii.  83.  He  is  at  hit  high 
Jinks,  he  is  out  larking. 

HIGH-KICKED.    Conceited.    Var.  dial 

HIGH-LONE.  SeeJ-High^Lone, 

HIGH-LOWS.  High  shoes,  fastened  by  A  lea- 
ther  tape  in  front.     /  ar.  dial, 

HIGH-I^IEN.    A  term  for  false  dice,  so  loaded 


as    to  produce  high  throws.     See   Florio, 

p.  186 ;  Middleton,  ii.313. 
HIGH-ON-END.    Dear.    Yorksh, 
HIGH-FAD.    The  high  way.  Harmon, 

HIGH-PALMED.   Said  of  a  stag  whose  horns 

are  full  grown.    Drayton, 
HIGHT.  (1)  Caned.    Also,  promised.    (^^.-5.) 

Still  used  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  dandle,  or  dance  np  and  down ;  to  hop ; 
to  change  one's  position  often.  Line. 

(3)  To  deck,  adorn,  or  make  fine.  Batman  uppon 
Bartholome,  1582. 

HIGH-TIMB.  Quite  time.  Far.  dial  Seethe 
Leicester  Letters,  p.  386. 

The  kyng  hia  stede  he  can  itride^ 
And  toke  hli  1«ve  for  to  ride ; 
Hym  thojt  It  mu  Aye  tymt. 

MS,  Omtab,  Ff.  ▼.  4$,  t,  ftl. 

HIGHTT.  m  Pleasant ;  cheerful    West. 

(2)  A  child  s  name  for  a  horse.    North. 

HIGRE.  The  name  for  the  violent  and  tu- 
multuous influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  and  for  similar  effects  in  other 
riTers.  Nares.  Drayton  mentions  it  in  his 
Polyolbion.    See  Acker,  and  Eager. 

HIL    They.   (^.-51)    Also,  high. 

HIKE.  To  swing ;  to  put  in  motion ;  to  toss ; 
to  throw ;  to  strike ;  to  hoist ;  to  go  away ;  to 
hurry.  Var.  dud.  Toads  killed  by  being 
jerked  firom  a  plank  are  said  to  be  hiked. 

HIKEY.    A  swing.    North. 

HILBACK.  Extravagance  in  appaieL  Itocciurs 
in  Tusser.    Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HILD.  (1)  Held.  Shak.  This  form  is  often  used 
by  Warner.    It  also  occurs  in  Hall. 

^2)  The  sediment  of  beer.  East. 

(3)  To  lean,  or  incline.  Palsgrave.  '*Hildes 
doune,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  L  54. 

(4)  To  sldn  an  animal.  See  Pegge,  and  Gesta 
Rom.  p.  134.  "  Hylt,  flead,  skin  pulled  off," 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

And  take  i^.  thepe^hedyt  that  ben  fatte,  and  let* 
h^de  hem,  and  dene  hem,  and  sethe  hem  til  they  be 
tend]nr*  and  than  take,  &c.  MS.  Med.  Rbc. 

HILDEBRAND.      The  family  name  of  Pope 

Gregory  VIL,  who  was  so  abused  by  the  early 

reformers,  that  his  name  became  proverbial 

for  violence  and  mischief. 

HILDER.   The  elder.   Noff.    This  form  occort 

in  MS.  Arundel  220. 
HILDING.  A  low  person.  A  term  of  re- 
proach, formerly  applied  to  both  sexes.  Ken- 
nett explains  it  "  an  idle  jade."  The  word 
is  still  in  use  in  Devon,  pronounced  hiiderling, 
or  MnderUng, 
HILE.  (1)  To  cover  over.  C-^--^-)  See  Depos. 
Ric.  II.  p.  25  ;  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  471 ;  Lang- 
toft, p.  224 ;  Twaine  and  Gawin,  741.  Still 
in  use,  applied  to  plants. 

Thel  hiUd  hem,  I  telle  hit  the, 
With  leves  of  a  flge  tre. 

Cur9orMundi,MS.  Coll.  Trin,  Cantab,  f.5. 
When  thaire  horsef  were  hUM, 
Thay  prikkede  Cut  thorow  the  felde, 
Bathe  with  tpcre  and  with  tchelde, 

MS,  Uneotn  A.  i.  17,  f.  194. 
29 
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(2)  A  cock  of  wheat-sheaves,  generally  consist- 
ing of  eleven.    South. 

(3)  To  strike  with  the  horns,    ffeit. 

(4)  To  oflfer ;  to  present.   Ltne. 
HILING,    A  covering.    It  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 

Vespas.  D.  vii.  Ps.  35.  Sec  Chester  Plays, 
i.  29 ;  Florio,  p.  122.  Now  spelt  Attfiiiy.  Left 
unexplained  by  Ritson,  iu.  180,  coverlets. 

HILL.   Topourout.    Wiltt, 

HILLARIMESSE.   Hilary-tide.   (^.-5.) 

HILLERNE.  The  elder  tree.   Pr.Parv, 

HILLETS.    Hillocks.    See  Harrison's  Descnp 
tion  of  England,  p.  131. 

HILL-HOOTER.   AnowL   Cheth, 

HILLOCKY.  FuUofhiUocks.   North, 

HILT.  (1)  The  handle  of  a  shield. 

(2)  A  voung  sow  for  breeding.    IVeat 

HILTS.    Cudgels.    Joruon,    She  is  loose  m  the 
hilts,  i.  e.  frail  j  a  common  phrase. 

HILWORT.  The  herb  pennyroyal.     Gerard, 

HIM.  To  believe.   Somerset. 

HIMP.    To  halt ;  to  limp.    Upton's  MS.  Addi- 
tions to  Junius,  in  the  BodL  lib. 

HIMPE.   The  succour  of  a  tree. 

HIMSELF.   He  is  not  himself,  i.  c.,  he  is  out  of 
his  mind.    North. 

HIMSEN.   Himself.   Leie. 

HINCH.  To  be  miserly.  Utu*, 

HINCH-PINCH.     "Pnwe  morille,  the  game 
called,     Hinch    pinch,    and    laugh    not, 
Cotgrave.    Compare  Miege. 

HIND.  A  servant  or  bailiff  in  husbandry.  North. 

See  Hine. 
HIND-BERRIES.  Raspberries.   North. 
HIND-CALF.     A  hind  of  the  first  year. 

HoUnshed,  Hist.  Scot.  p.  66. 
HINDER.  (1)  Remote ;  yonder.    Far.  dial 

(2)  To  bring  damage,  or  hurt.    Palsgrave. 

(3)  To  go  backwards.   Somerset. 
HINDER-ENDS.    Refuse,  applied  especially  to 

refuse  of  com.   North. 
HINDEREST.  The  hindmost.   (J.-S.) 
HINDERS.   Fragments.   Salop. 
HINDERSOME.   Retarding ;  hindering. 
HINDGE-BAND.    The  band  in  which  the  hinge 

of  a  gate  is  fastened.   Hall. 
HIND-HECK.    The  back  end-board  of  a  cart. 

North. 
HIND-HEEL.   The  herb  tansey.   North.    Ken- 
nett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033.     "  Ambrosia,  hinde- 
hele,"    MS.   Harl.  978.      Hyndehale,    MS. 
Sloane  5,  f.  2.    Culpeper  explains  it,  the 
wild  sage. 
HINDROUS.    Same  is  Hindersome,  q.  v. 
HINE.  (1)  A  ftcrvant,  serf,  rustic,  or  labourer. 
(A.'S.)     It  was  sometimes  applied  to  any 
person  in  an  inferior  grade  of  society. 
The  knyght  went  on  hii  waye, 
Whare  the  ded  mene  laye, 
And  Myi  oft  In  hU  playe, 
Thir  were  ttoute  hvne. 

MS.  Lincoln  A.  1.  17,  f*  137* 

HU  hyn4>  ho!ly  and  he 
Trewely  irowede  thare  to  the. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  233. 
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North.  Hine  of  a  while. 


See 


(2)  Henee :  before  long, 
i.  e.  after  a  while. 

(3)  Behind ;  posterior.    Somerset. 

(4)  A  hert,  or  hind.   Nominale  MS. 
HINEHEAD.     Kindred ;  a  distant  degree  of 

relationship.  Line. 
HING.    To  hang.     North.    This  form  is  very 
common  in  early  writers.     To  hmg  for  ratK, 
to  look  like  rain.    //yn*yiiy,  hanging.  Weber. 
UBhpngt  himselfe  upon  a  stake. 

Gowtr,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  81. 

HINGE.     Active ;  supple ;  pliant.    Cheth.    Off 
f  C  the  hinges,  i.  e.  out  of  health.    To  htnge  up,  to 
^  entangle,  to  get  in  a  mess. 
HINGERS.   The  ears.   North. 
HINGIN.  A  hinge.   Suffolk. 
HINGLAND.   England.   R.deBrwme. 
HINGLE.  (1)  A  small  hinge.    Also,  a  snare  of 

wire.  East. 
(2)  The  neck  of  a  bottle.  Line. 
HINNEY-HOW.    An  exclamation  of  surprise, 

accompanied  with  gladness. 
HINNY,(1)  To  neigh.   (/f.-JV.) 
(2)  A  favourite  term  of  endearment.  A  corrupted 

form  of  honey. 
HINT.  (1)  Seized ;  took. 

Levy  for  wmoth  a  jerde  hint. 
And  sniot  him  on  the  heed  a  dint. 
Curtor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THiu  Cantab,  f.  7&. 

(2)  A  cause,  or  subject.   Shah. 

HIP.  (1)    To  have  any  one  on  the  hip,  to  have 

the  advantage  of  him.    "  Estre  au  dessus  du 

vent  eneontre,  to  have  the  wind,  advantage,  or 

upper  hand  of,  to  have  on  the  hip,"  Cotgrave. 

Hip  and  thigh,  completely,  entirely. 
(2)  To  hop,  or  skip  over. 
HIP-BRIAR.    The  wild  rose.    North. 
HIPE.     To  push ;  to  rip  or  gore  with  the  horns 

of  cattle.  North.   Also,  to  make  mouths  at,  or 

affront ;  to  censure. 
HIPHALT.   Lame  in  the  hip.   This  term  occurs 

in  Gower  and  Lydgate. 
HIPPANDE.     Limping;  hopping.    {A.-S.) 
Som  gas  wrythande  to  and  f raye. 
And  som  gat  hippande  ala  a  kae. 

John  de  Woff^,  p.  8. 

HIPP  ANT.  A  wrapper  for  the  hips  of  an  infant. 
East. 

HIPPED.     MeUncholy.     Var,  dioL 

HIPPETY-HOPPETY.  In  a  limping  and  hob- 
bling manner.     West. 

HIPPING-HOLD.  A  loitering  place;  a  corner 
for  idle  gossips.     North. 

HIPPING-STONES.  Large  stepping-stones  in 
a  brook  for  passengers.  Hippinabie,  passable 
by  means  of  such  stones. 

HIPPLES.    Small  hay-cocks.    North. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  beverage  composed  of  wine, 
with  spices  and  sugar,  strained  through  a 
cloth.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Hippoeratet^  sleeve,  the  term  apothecaries 
gave  to  a  strainer. 
HIR.  Of  them.  Gen.  pi.  of  A*. 
HIRCHEN.  A  hedgehog.  {A.^N)  Spelt  Aire*. 

own  in  Retiq.  Antiq.  ii.  83. 
HIRD.   Heart.   Sir  Ttistrem. 
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HIRDEMEN.  Attendants.  (^.-S.) 
IIIRDUM.DURDUM.  An  uproar.  North, 
HIRE.  ( 1)  To  take  a  farm.    Eatt, 
2)  To  borrow,  said  of  money.    Suffolk, 
(3)  Their ;  her.     (^.-&) 
'4)  To  hear.   Somertet. 

And  layde.  A,  lytter,  letC  me  kyr« 
Wat  btn  they  that  ryden  now  here. 

Cowm;  MS.  Cantab,  ft.  I.  C,  f .  7* 

(b)  A  host ;  an  army.   (A.'S.) 
HIREN.    Irene,  the  fair  Greek.    Peele  wrote 
a  play  in  which  this  character  is  introduced. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for  a  sword. 
See  Dekker,  ap.  Hawkina,  iiL  173. 
HIRING.    A  fair  for  senrants.     North. 
HIRNE.(I)Acorner.  (J.^.)   ^yriM,  Pr.  Parv. 
p.  93.    Hyrmj  Chron.  Vil.  p.  100. 
The  stone  that  woe  reprovyd 
Of  men  that  were  biggand. 
In  the  hcde  of  the  Mme 
If  now  made  IJggande. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  91. 
(2)  To  nm.   Somerset. 
H IRNES.    Irons.    Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 
UIRPLE.    To  limp,  or  walk  lame.    Also,  to 

bring  forth,  or  litter.    North, 
HIRSEL.  (1)  A  flock  of  sheep,  or  lambs.   Cwnb. 
(2)  To  move  about ;  to  fidget.    North. 
IIIRSELVENE.     Herself.    (A.^S.) 
HIRST.  That  part  of  a  ford  in  the  Seyern,  oTcr 
which  the  water  runs  roughly.    Also,  a  bank 
or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground. 
HIRSTE.    A  branch,  or  bough.     (J.-S.) 
Than  they  heldede  to  hir  hette  alle  holly  at  ones 
The  hegheate  of  iche  a  hirwte,  I  hette  50W  fonothe. 

Mort0 /trthun,  MS.  Unetrin,  f.88. 

HISK.    To  draw  breath  with  difficulty.    Also, 

to  speak.     North. 
HISN.     His  own.    f  or.  diaL     Chapman  wrote 

hem,  her  own,  in  1599. 
HISPANISH.     Spanish.    (Lat.) 
IlISSEL.    Himself.     Far.  dial 
HIST.    The  hearing.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HISTER.     Be  off!    Line. 
HISTORIAL.    Historical    (A.-N.)     Skelton, 

i.  74,  has  hiatoriow. 
HIT.  (1)  A  good  crop.    West.    Also,  to  promise 

well  for  a  good  crop. 

(2)  To  find.    Also,  to  agree.    North. 

(3)  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  take  the 
right  course.  Mind  your  hits,  embrace  your 
opportunity.  To  hit  on  a  thing,  to  find  it.  A 
decided  hit,  any  great  piece  of  good  luck  or 
dever  management. 

HITCH.  (1)  An  elevation  or  depression  of  a 
stratum  of  coal.    North. 

(2)  To  move ;  to  change  places ;  to  fidget ;  to 
hop.    North. 

(3)  A  slight  twitching  pain.  East.  To  have  a 
hitch  in  his  gait,  to  be  lame.  A  horse  is  said 
to  hitch,  when  he  knocks  his  legs  in  going. 

(4)  To  become  entangled.  To  hitch  up,  to  sus- 
pend or  attach  slightly;  to  fasten,  or  tie. 
West. 

HITCHAPAGY.  A  Suffolk  game.  Moor  men- 
tions Hitchy  Cock  Ho.    Suffolk  Wordk  p.  238. 


HITCHER.    The  chape  of  a  buckle.   Comw. 

HITCHING.  Any  corner  or  part  of  a  field 
ploughed  up  and  sowed,  and  sometimes 
fenced  off,  in  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the 
field  lays  fallow.     Oxon. 

HITE.  To  bite  up  and  down,  to  run  about  idly. 
North.  Kennett,MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HITHE.    A  small  port ;  a  wharf.    (^..&) 
For  now  k  Culham  hithe  l-com  to  an  ende. 
An  al  the  ooatxd  the  better,  and  no  man  the  wone. 

LtUmdi  itinerarium,  iz.  901. 

HITHEN.    Hence.    R.  de  Bninne,  p.  26. 
HITHER.    Hither  and  yon,  here  and  there. 

Hithertoward,  towards  or  up  to  this  time  or 

place.  Eaet^ 
HITTEN.    To  hit.    (J,.S.) 
HITTERIL.  Pimples  on  the  skin,  attended  with 

itching.     North. 
HITTY-MISSY.    At  random.  East.    Cotgrave 

has,    "  Confeeturalement,    co^jecturally,  by 

ghesse,  or  conjecture,  habnab,  hittie-missie.*' 
HITTYNE.    To  hit.    See  Ffyne. 
HITY-TITY.  (1)  See-saw.   Somertet. 
(2)  Haughty ;  flighty.    Also,  an  exclamation  ol 

surprise.    North, 
HIVE.    To  urge  in  vomiting.     fFett. 
HIVES.    Water-blebs  on  the  skin.    North, 
HIVY-SKYVY.    Helter-skelter.    Line. 
HIWE.     Hue ;  colour.     (j4..S.) 
HIZY.PRIZY.    A  corruption  of  NiH  Priue, 
HI3R.     Her.     Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HI5TLY.    Fitly.     Gawagne. 
HO.  (1)  Who.     Kyng  Alisaunder,  6218. 

What  art  thou,  womman,  that  makyst  fwydi  ery  t 

Ho  hath  made  thy  chyld  to  blody. 

MS.  HaH.  1701,  f.  5. 

(2)  Out  of  all  ho,  out  of  all  bounds.  There  is 
no  ho  with  him,  he  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
Ho  was  formerly  an  exclamation  commanding 
the  cessation  of  any  action,  as  at  tournaments, 
and  hence  perhaps  these  phrases  may  be  de- 
rived. "  Let  us  ho,"  i.  e.  stop,  Towneley 
Myst.  p.  31.  See  the  Erie  of  Tolous,  153, 
and  further  in  Hoo.  There's  neither  hau  not 
ho  with  him,  i.  e.  he  is  neither  one  thing  or 
the  other,  a  North  country  phrase. 

ScoUere,  at  they  read  much  of  love,  to  when  they 

once  fall  In  love,  there  U  no  ho  with  them  till  they 

have  their  love.  Cobttr  9f  Canu»^varit,  IttB. 

But  alae,  alae,  we  have  peased  all  bonnds  of  mo- 

dettie  and  measure ;  there  !•  no  hoo  with  us. 

Den/'e  PoMimv*  P-  4S. 
Howbelt  they  would  not  crie  hoa  hen,  but  sent 
in  poet  some  of  their  oovent  to  Rome. 

Sltanihwrtif^  DeseH|pl<eM  i^f  Iroland,  p.  90. 

(3)  To  long  for  anything ;  to  be  careful  and 
anxious,     ffeet. 

(4)  He ;  she ;  they.    Line. 
HOAP.     Helped.    Essex. 

HOAR.  Mouldy.  Shakespeare  has  also  tht 
verb  hoar,  to  become  mouldy.  "  Horie,  monU 
die  or  fenoed,"  Batman  uppon  Bartholome, 
1582.  Still  in  use  in  Somerset. 
HOARD.  A  heap,  or  collection.  Far.  diaL 
HOAR-STONES.  Stones  of  memorial ;  stones 
marking  divisionsbetweenestateaand  parisheik 
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They  are  still  found  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  are  frequentlymentioned  in  oldcartuiaries. 

HO  AST.  (1)  A  cough.     Also,  hoarse.     North, 

(2)  The  curd  for  cheese  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  whey.     Cumb. 

HOASTMEN.  An  ancient  gild  or  fraternity  at 
Newcastle,  dealing  in  sea-coaL 

HOAZED.     Hoarse.    Exmoor. 

HOB.  (1)  The  side  of  a  grate,  or  the  space  be- 
tween that  and  the  chimney.     Var,  dimL 

(2)  The  shoe  of  a  sledge.     YorkMh. 

(3)  A  country  clown.  We  have  hobaU  in  Roister 
Doister,  p.  39.     It  is  the  short  for  Robert. 

(4)  An  error,  or  false  step.     North, 

(5)  To  laugh  loudly.     Somertet, 

(6)  Hod  and  nod,  the  act  of  touching  glasses  in 
pledging  a  health.  To  hob-nob,  to  pledge  in 
that  way. 

(7)  A  two-year  old  sheep.     Comw. 

sIOB.  A  small  piece  of  wood  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  used  by  boys  to  set  up  on  end,  to  put 
half.pence  on  to  chuck  or  pitch  at  with  another 
half-penny,  or  piece  made  on  purpose,  in  or- 
der to  strike  down  the  hob,  and  by  that  means 
throw  down  the  half-pence ;  and  all  that  lie 
with  their  heads  upwanls  are  the  pitcher's,  and 
the  rest,  or  women,  are  laid  on  again  to  be 
pitched  at. 

HOBBETY-HOY.  A  lad  between  boyhood  and 
manhood,  "  neither  a  man  nor  a  boy,"  as  the 
jingling  rhyme  has  it  Tusser  says  the  third 
age  of  seven  years  is  to  be  kept  *'  under  Sir 
Hobbard  de  Hoy.''  The  phrase  is  very  vari- 
ously spelt.  Hobledehoyy  Palsgrave's  Acolas- 
tus,  1540.  Children  give  this  name  to  a  large 
unmanageable  top. 

HOBBIL.     An  idiot.     North, 

BOBBINS.  Rank  grass,  thistle,  &c.  left  in  a 
pasture  by  cattle.    North. 

HOBBLE.  (1)  A  place  for  hogs.    East, 

(2)  To  tie  the  hind  feet  of  a  horse  to  prevent 
him  straying.    North, 

(3)  To  trammel  for  larks.  Paltgrave, 
HOBBLE-BOBBLE.     Confusion.     SufoU. 

HOBBLE-DE-POISE.  Evenly  balanced.  Hence, 

wavering  in  mind.    Eatt. 
HOBBLEDYGEE.    With  a  limping  movement. 
HOBBLERS.    Men  employed  in  towing  vessels 

by  a  rope  on  the  land.     West, 
HOBBLES.  (1)  Rough  stones.    Ea»t, 
(2)  A  wooden  instrument  to  confine  a  horse's 

legs  while  he  is  undergoing  an  operation. 
HOBBLY.     Rough;  uneven.     Var.dial, 
f  HOBBY.  (1)  A  small  horse ;  a  poney.    The 
I     hobby  came  originally  from  Ireland.     See 
I      Harrison's  England,  p.  220;  Stanihurst,  p. 
•^     20 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  83.  Hobby- 
headed,  shag-headed  like  a  hobby. 
(2)  Sir  Posthumout  Hobby,  one  very  fantastical 

in  his  dress ;  a  great  fop. 
(3^  A  goose.     Durham, 
f  (4)  A  very  small  kind  of  hawk.    See  Dorastus 
I     and  Fawnia,  p.  34  ;  hobe,  MS.  Addit.  11579  ; 
Harrison,  p.  227 ;  Cotirrave.  in  v.  Hobreau, 
I     Obeteau.    Still  in  use. 


At  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wren,  Deane  of  Wlndi 
wu  tnvelUng  in  hit  coach  over  Marlebimmgti 
downea,  a  linnet  or  finch  wat  eagerly  pursued  by 
a  Ao6y  or  tpanoir-hawke,  and  tooke  tanctaary  la 
the  coach.      Aubreg^s  WiUt,  MS.  Rogifl  Soe.  p.  IflS. 

HOBBY-HORSE.  (1)  The  dragon-fly.  OaU. 
(2)  An  important  personage  in  the  morris  daaoe, 
obsolete  for  two  centuries,  although  the  dance 
is  still  practised.  The  hobby-horse  consisted 
of  a  light  frame  of  wicker-work,  fastened  to 
the  body  of  the  person  who  performed  the 
character,  whose  legs  were  concealed  by  a 
housing,  which,  with  a  false  head  and  neck, 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  horse.  Thus  equip- 
ped, he  performed  all  sorts  of  antics,  imitating 
the  movements  of  a  horse,  and  executing 
juggling  tricks  of  various  kinds.  A  ladle  was 
sometimes  suspended  from  the  horse's  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  frvm  the 
spectators.  To  play  the  hobby-hone,  i.  e.  to 
romp.  In  the  following  passage,  the  may-pole 
is  supposed  to  be  speaking : — 

The  hobb^-hone  doth  hither  pnaoe, 
M aid  Marrlan  and  the  Morrla  dance* 
My  mmniona  fetchcth  far  and  near 
All  that  can  twagger,  awll,  and  iwear, 
'    All  that  can  danoe,  and  drab,  and  drink. 

They  run  to  me  at  to  a  tfulu       MS,  Hart,  liSl, 

HOBBY-HORSE-DANXE. 

"  Bromley  Pagets  was  remarkable  for  a  very 
singular  sport  on  New  Year's  Day  and  Twelfth 
Day,  called  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance :  a  person 
rode  upon  the  image  of  a  horse,  vrith  a  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  made 
a  snapping  noise,  keeping  time  with  the  music, 
whilst  six  others  danced  the  hay  and  other 
country  dances,  with  as  many  rein-deer'sheads 
on  their  shoulders.  To  this  hobby-horse  be- 
longed a  pot,  which  the  reeves  of  the  town 
kept  and  filled  vrith  cakes  and  ale,  towards 
which  the  spectators  contributed  a  penny, 
and  with  the  remainder  maintained  their  poor, 
and  repaired  the  church,"  Mirror,  xix.  228. 

HOBBY-LANTHORN.  An  ignis-fatuus.  Also 
termed  a  Hob-lantern,    /or.  dial. 

HOBCLUNCH.  A  rude  clown.  See  2  Promos 
and  Cassandra,  iii.  2. 

HOB-COLLINGWOOD.  A  name  given  to  the 
four  of  hearts  at  whist.     North. 

HOBELEN.    To  skip  over.    (J.-S.) 

HOBELER.  A  light  horseman ;  one  who  rode 
on  a  hobby.  Formerly,  some  tenants  were 
bound  to  maintain  hobbies  for  their  use  in 
case  of  their  serrices  being  required  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  in  an  invasion,  and 
were  called  hobelers.  HobeUars,  Holinshed, 
Chron.  Ireland,  p.  69.  See  also  Octovian, 
1598,  "hobelers  and  squyers." 

HOBERD.     A  simpleton ;  a  fool,  or  idiot. 

HOBGOBBIN.     An  idiot.     North, 

HOBGOBLIN.  A  ghost,  or  fiend.  Sometimes 
termed  a  Hobhoukard, 

HOB-HALD.     A  foolish  clown.     North, 

HOBKNOLLING.  Spunging  onthe  good-nature 
of  one's  friends.    North, 

HOB-LAMB.    A  peUlamb.     South, 
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HOBLER-HOLE.  The  hinder-hole  at  a  boy's 
game,  alluded  to  in  Clarke's  Phraseologia 
Poerilis,  1655,  p.  255. 

HOBLERS.  Sentinels  who  kept  watch  at  bea- 
cons in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  ran  to  the 
Governor  when  they  had  any  intelligence  to 
communicate.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

IIOBLESHOF.    A  great  confusion. 

HOB-MAN.BLIND.     See  Hoodman-BUnd. 

UOB-NAIL.    A  rude  clown.     Var.  dial, 

IIOBOY.     A  hautboy.     Beaummt, 

HOB-PRICK.  A  wooden  peg  driven  into  the 
heels  of  shoes.    North. 

HOB-SHACKLED.  Having  the  hands  or  feet 
fastened.     Lane. 

HOBSON'S-CHOICE.  That  or  none.  This 
saying  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
Hobson,  a  carrier  and  livery-man  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  never  permitted  his  customers 
to  choose  their  horses,  but  compelled  them  to 
take  them  in  succession.  Hobson  died  on 
January  1st,  1631,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  carrier  of  letters  between  London  and 
Cambridge.  Many  memorials  of  him  are  pre- 
served at  the  last-named  town. 

nOB-THRUSH.  A  goblin,  or  spirit,  generally 
coupled  with  Robin  Goodfellow.  See  Cotgrave, 
in  V.  Loup-garou\  Tarlton,  p.  55.  The 
millepes  is  called  the  Hob-thrush-louse. 

If  he  be  no  hob-thrwih  nor  no  Robin  Goodfellow, 
I  could  flode  with  all  my  heart  to  sip  up  a  lUlybab 
with  him.  Two  Lnneathire  Loo«r«,  1640,  p.  988. 

HO  BUB.  A  hubbub  ;  a  hue  and  cry.  Ilolin- 
shed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  156.  Hooboob,  Florio, 
p.  51.    Still  in  common  use. 

HOBYING.   Riding  on  a  hobby.    Lydgate, 

HOC.  The  holyhock.  (^.-5.)  Hocks,  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Rote. 

HOCCAMORE.     Old  hock.    Butler. 

HOCHE.    A  coffer,  or  chest.    Pr.  Parv. 

HOCHEPOT.  A  mixture  of  various  things 
shaken  together  in  the  same  pot.  {A.-N.) 
Now  spelt  hotch-potch.  See  a  pun  on  the 
term  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  p.  262. 

HOCHON.    Each  one.    Audelay,  p.  50. 

HOCK.  An  old  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch,  and  mentioned  by  Taylor. 

HOCK-CART.  The  harvest-home  cart;  the 
last  loaded  waggon.   See  Herrick,  i.  139. 

HOCSIER.  To  climb  upon  anything ;  to  scram- 
ble awkwardly ;  To  do  anything  clumsily ; 
to  stammer,  or  hesitate ;  to  loiter.    North. 

HOCKERHEADED.    Rash.    North. 

HOCKET.    A  large  lump.     Gloue. 

HOCKETIMOW.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
the  sides  of  ricks,  generally  formed  of  a  scythe- 
blade  fixed  to  a  pole  or  staff.     Warw. 

HOCKET.     Same  as  Hawkey,  q.  v. 

HOCKLE.    To  hamstring.    Skinner. 

HOCKS.    To  hack.     Weet. 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  festival,  which  began 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter.  Money  was 
formerly  collected  at  this  anniversary  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chu/ch,  &c.    Laneham  has  de- 


scribed the  Hox  Tuesday  play,  annually  acted 

at  Coventry. 
HOCUS.    To  cheat.     Hence  the  more  modem 

term  hoax.    Spirits  that  have  laudanum  put 

into  them  are  said  to  be  hoeutted. 
HOD.  (1)  To  hold;  to  snatch.     North. 

(2)  A  heap  of  potatoes,  covered  with  straw  and 
soU.     West. 

(3)  A  hood,  cap,  or  helmet.  Also,  any  kind  oc 
covering.    (.-/.. 5.) 

(4 )  The  crick  in  the  neck.    North. 

(5)  A  hole  under  the  bank  of  a  rock,  a  retreat 
for  fish.  Yorksh.  See  Holinsh^,  Descr. 
of  Scotland,  p.  15. 

(6)  A  chimney-hob.    MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HODDEN. YOWS.    Ewes  intended  to  be  kept 

over  the  year.     North. 

HODDER.    A  thin  vapour.     Yorksh. 

HODDING-SPADE.  A  sort  of  spade  principally 
used  in  the  fens,  so  shaped  as  to  take  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  earth  entire.    East. 

HODDON.    Had.    Heame. 

HODDY.    Well ;  in  good  spirits.    Bast. 

HODDY-DODDY.  (1)  A  term  of  contempt,  a 
weak  foolish  fellow.  See  Kemp's  Nine  Dales 
Wonder,  p.  21.  Hoddy-peke  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  See  Hawkins,  i  205.  Skelton 
has  hoddypoule.  Florio,  p.  98,  has  hoddydod, 
a  snail-shell,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  positive 
evidence  of  a  connexion  between  the  two 
words.  "  Hoddymandoddy,  a  simpleton," 
Cornw.  Gloss,  p.  95. 

(2)  A  revolving  light.    Dewm. 

HODENING.  A  custom  formerly  prevalent  in 
Kent  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  a  horse's  head 
was  carried  in  procession.  This  is  now  dis- 
continued, but  the  singing  of  carols  at  that 
sea^n  is  still  called  hodening. 

HODER-MODER.    Hugger-mugger.     SkeUon. 

HODGE.    To  ride  gently.    North. 

HODGEPOCHER.  A  gobUn.  "  A  hobgoblin, 
a  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  hodg^pocher,"  Florio, 
p.  190.     Hodge  poker,  ibid.  p.  191. 

HODIT.    Hooded.    Lydgate. 

HODMAN.  A  nickname  for  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

HODMANDOD.  (1)  A  snail-shelL  South.  Some- 
times,  the  snail  itself. 

So  they  hoisted  her  down  Just  at  laf^  and  as  well. 
And  at  mug  at  a  h/tdmandod  rides  in  his  shell. 

Tk*  Mnw  Bath  Gmide,  cd.  1830,  p.  95 

(2)  A  scarecrow.     West. 
HODMEDOD.    Short ;  clumsy.     West. 
HODRED.    Huddled.    Langtoft,  p.  273. 
HODS.    Cases  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wnoii 
put  over  the  spurs  of  cocks  when  fighting  to 
prevent  their  hurting  each  other. 
HOE.    Same  as  Ho,.q.  v. 
HOES.    Hills.    Anturs  6f  Arther,  v.  5. 
HOFEN.    Lifted,  or  heaved  up.    (J.^S.) 
Bot  DO  sawle  may  thithen  paa, 
Untyl  Itbe  als  cleene  als  It  fyrst  was. 
When  he  was  hofen  at  fount-ttane. 
And  hys  crystendom  thare  had  tane. 

HampoU,  MS  Boutft,  p.W 
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Hertelike  til  him  he  wente. 
And  Oodrich  Uinr  fUlike  ihentt  s 
For  hit  iw«rd  he  Ao/  up  heye. 
And  the  hand  he  dlde  of  fleye. 
That  he  imot  him  with  $o  sore; 
H  w  mithe  he  don  him  shame  more  ?  Haeetok.  S75a 
HOFBY.   A  cow.    North,    Also,  a  term  used  in 

calling  cows. 
HOFF.  ( 1)  The  hock.    Also,  to  throw  anything; 

under  the  thigh.    North, 
(2)  To  make  fun  of;  to  mock.  Line, 
HOFTE.    Head.    Skelton,  iL  246. 
HOFUL.    Prudent;  careful.    (4,-8.) 
HOG.  (1)  A  term  for  a  sheep  from  six  months 
old  till  being  first  shorn.    Some  say  from  a 
lamb ;  others,  a  sheep  of  a  year  old.    The  last 
meaning  is  the  one  intended  by  early  writers. 

f2^  Same  as  Hod^  q.  ▼. 
3)  A  shilling.    An  old  cant  term.    According 
to  some,  sixpence. 

(4)  To  drive  hogs,  to  snore.  To  bring  ont^t  hogs 
to  a  fine  market ,  an  ironical  saying  of  any  one 
who  has  been  unsuccessful.  A  hog  m  armour^ 
a  person  finely  but  -?ery  awkwardly  dressed. 

f5)  To  hog  a  horse's  mane,  to  cut  it  quite  short. 

(6)  To  carry  on  the  back.    North, 

HOGATTES.  "  Bidene,  a  sheepe  with  two 
teeth,  or  rather  that  is  two  yeres  old,  called  in 
some  place  hogrelles  or  hogattet"  Elyot,  1559. 

HOG-COLT.    A  yearling  colt    Devon. 

HOGGAN-BAG.  A  miner's  bag,  wherein  he 
carries  his  proyisions.     Comw, 

HOGGASTER.  A  boar  in  its  third  year.  Twici, 
p.  32 ;  BeUq.  Antiq.  i.  151.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  lamb  after  its  first  year. 

HOGGE.  (1)  Care ;  fear.  {A.-S,)  HogggUehe, 
fearfully,  Chron.  VUodun.  p.  112. 

<2)  Huge.  Langtoft's  Chron.  p.  31. 

HOGGEPOT.  "  Gees  in  hoggepot,"  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  24.  Now  termed  hodge-podge.  Hog^ 
poeh  was  used  very  early  in  the  metaphorical 
sense,  as  in  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  29. 

HOGGERDEMOW.  An  instrument  used  for 
cutting  hedges  with.    fFana, 

HOGGERS.    Same  as  Cockers,  q.  t. 

HOGGET.  A  sheep  or  colt  after  it  has  passed 
its  first  year.     Var,  dioL 

HOGGINS.  The  sand  sifted  firom  the  gravel 
before  the  stones  are  carted  upon  the  roads. 
Essex, 

HOGGREL.    A  young  sheep.     Palsgrave, 

HOG-GRUBBING.    Very  sordid.    East, 

HOGH.    AhUl.    %etHoes, 

HOG-HAWS.    Hips  and  haws.    South, 

HOGHE.  (1)  Oweth ;  ought.     (^.-5.) 
And  drede  wyl  make  a  man  sloghe 
To  do  the  lervyte  that  he  hoghe, 

MS.  Hart.  1701,  f.  34. 

^2)  High.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  262. 
HOGLIN.  (1)  A  boar. 

Be  that  lay  that  y  leve  ynne. 
My  lytylle  ipote  hogt^, 
.  Dere  boghte  thy  dethe  tchalle  bee. 

MS.  Camtab.  Ff .  il.  38.  f.  CS. 
(2)  An  apple-turnover.    East. 
\  I OGM AN.    A  kind  of  loaf.    See  the  Ord.  and 
Itegulations,  p.  69. 


HOGMENA.    A  name  given  to  December,  and 
to  any  gift  during  that  month,  especially  on 
the  last  day ;  a  new-year's-day  offering.    Ilog- 
mena-night,  New-year's  eve.    See  Brockett. 
HOGMINNT.  A  young  girl  very  depraved*  Devon. 
HOG-MUTTON.    A  sheep  one  year  old.   Lane. 
HOGO.     A  bad  smell.     Var.  dkd.    It  meant 
formerly  any  strong  flavour  accompanied  with 
a  powerful  smell.     See  Skinner. 
HOG-OVER-HIGH.    Leap-firog.    East. 
HOG-PIGS.    Barrow  pigs.    North. 
HOG-RUBBER.    A  clownish  person. 
HOG-SEEL.    The  thick  skin  on  the  neck  and 

shoulders  of  a  hog.    East. 
HOGSHEAD.      To  eoueh  a  hogshead,  to  lay 

down  to  sleep.     A  cant  phrase. 
HOG'S-HOBBLE.    See  HohbU  (1). 
HOGS-NORTON.    '*  I  thmk  thou  wast  bom  at 
Hoggs-Norton,  where  piggs  play  upon  the 
the  organs,"  Howell's  English  Proverl^,  p.  16^ 
This   proverbial  phrase  was  commonly  ad- 
dressed to  any  clownish  fellow,  unacquainted 
with  the  rulea  of  good  societv. 
HOG'S-PUDDING.     The  entrail   of  a    hog, 
stuffed  with  pudding,  composed  of  flour,  cur- 
rants, and  spice.    South, 
HOG-TATURS.    Bad  potatoes  of  a  blue  colour, 

only  fit  for  hogs.  Beds. 
HOGWEED.    Knot-grass.     Notf, 
HOG-WOOL.  The  first  fleece  in  shearing  lamba. 

East,   It  is  omitted  by  Forby. 
HOGT.    FearfuL    See  Tundale,  p.  15. 
HOH.    High.    (itf..5.) 

Hwan  Havelok  herde  that  she  radde, 
Sone  It  was  day,  sone  he  him  cladde. 
And  sone  to  the  kirke  ycde. 
Or  he  dldeanl  other  dede. 
And  bifor  the  rode  bigan  falle, 
CroU  and  Crist  bi[gan]  to  kalle. 
And  seyde,  Lorerd,  that  al  weldes. 
Wind  and  water,  wodes  and  feldes. 
For  the  hhh  milce  of  you. 
Have  mere!  of  me,  Loverd,  now ! 

Hawick,  isn. 
HOI.    A  word  used  in  driving  hogs. 
HOICE.    To  hoist.    Collier's  Old  Ballads,  p. 

77.     Noising,  Harrison,  p.  129. 
HOIDEN.    The  name  of  some  anima.  remark- 
able for  the  vivacity  of  its  motions,  coajectured 
by  Gifford  to  be  a  leveret.    It  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 
HOIL.    To  expel.    Sheffield. 
HOILE.   Whole;  sound.    {A.-S.) 

Wyth  multitude  hys  fader  was  conatrayned, 
Mawgre  hys  myghte,  into  a  toure  to  fle  i 
Hys  soneunkynde  hath  ofhym  disdeyned, 
A  nd  yette,  for  alle  hys  itraunge  adversyt^, 
0  f  his  corage  the  magnanimity 
Y  n  hys  persone  stode  hoile,  lyst  not  vary. 
T  boughe  fortune  was  to  hym  contrarie. 

Ufdgatt^9  Boeha$,  RawHnmm  MSS. 

HOILS.  The  beards  of  barley.  Dorset.  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  holii  in  an  early  ^oss 
in  Rehq.  Antiq.  ii.  84. 

HOINE.  To  harass,  worry,  or  oppress.  Also, 
to  whine.    Line, 

HOIST.    Voice.    Also,  a  cough.    East, 
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HOISTER.    To  support.    Ettes, 

HOISTINO.THE.GLOVB.  A  Devoiuhire  cus- 
torn  of  carrying  a  haud  with  the  first  two 
fingers  erect,  and  surrounded  by  flowers.  This 
was  formerly  practised  at  Lammas  fair. 

HOIT.  (1)  A  newt.   Buekg. 

(2)  An  awkward  boy ;  an  ill-taught  child.  North. 

(3)  To  indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth. 
TFedtter, 

(4)  A  large  rod,  or  stick.    Lane. 
HOIT.A-POIT.     Assuming  airs  unsuitable  to 

age  or  station.    Etut. 
HOITY-TOITY.    See  HUyMty. 
110  K.  An  oak-tree.  See  a  very  early  list  in  MS. 

Sloane  5,  f.  5. 
HOKE.  (1)  A  hood.    Nominale  MS. 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.     We»t. 

(3)  A  nook,  or  comer.    Kennett. 

(4)  To  romp,  or  play;  to  gambol.   Sonurtet. 
HOKER.  (1)  Frowardness.    {A.-S.)    Hokerlich, 

Wright's  Pol.  Songs,  p.  204. 

(2)  A  shoplifter.  See  Dekker's  Lanthome  and 
Candle-light,  1620,  sig.  B.  iii.  "  A  cunning 
fUcher,  a  craftie  hooker,"  Florio,  p.  167.  See 
Harrison's  England,  p.  183.  "  Hooking  and 
stealing,"  Florio,  p.  217. 

HOKET.  (1)  Scorn;  contempt.   {J.^S.) 

(2)  A  plaything.    (J.-N.) 

HOKY-POKY.    Hocus-pocus.    North. 

HOL.     Whole;  sound.    Ritton. 

HOLARD.  A  ribald,  or  harlot.  Holers,  Rob. 
Glouc.  Chron.  p.  26.  In  Clifton's  translation 
of  Vegedns,  hoUmrettue  mentioned  aa  unfit  to 
be  chosen  knights.    MS.  Douce  291,  f.  10. 

HOLBEARDES.    Halberts.    Unton,  p.  1. 

HOLD.  (1)  A  fortress.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  cry  hoid!  an  authoritatiTe  way  of  sepa- 
rating combatants,  according  to  the  old  mili- 
tary laws  at  tournaments,  &c. 

(3)  Hold  thee,  i.  e.  take  the  letter,  &c.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  ed.  Gifford,  iv.  347. 

(4)  A  dispute,  or  argument.   Eaat. 

(5)  Trust ;  faithfulness.  There  is  no  hold  in 
Asm,  i.  e.  he  is  false  and  treacherous. 

(6)  To  take  care ;  to  beware. 

(7)  A  stag  was  said  to  take  his  hold,  when  he 
went  into  cover.   See  the  Gent.  Rec. 

(8)  7b  hold  one*s  own,  to  persist  in  the  same  con- 
duct. To  hold  one  tack,  to  keep  close  to  the 
point.  To  hold  for  good,  to  approve.  To  hold 
household,  to  live  thriftily.  To  hold  one  m 
hand,  to  persuade  him,  to  amuse  in  order  to 
deceive.  To  hold  one  with  a  tale,  to  keep  him 
dawdling  with  trifling  conversation.  Hold 
beUy  hold,  glutted,  satiated.  Not  fit  to  hold 
the  candle  to,  ver>'  inferior  to.  To  hold  with, 
to  agree  in  opinion.  7b  be  in  hold,  to  be 
grappling  with  one  another. 

(9)  To  bet  a  wager.  To  hold  a  penny,  to  bet  a 
trifle.    Shak. 

(10)  To  put  a  price  on  a  thing.  *'  What  hold  you 
this  book  at  ?"    Also,  to  agree  to  a  bargain. 

HOLDE.  (1)  Old.  Nominale  MS. 
O  try  ne  where  y  ^yt  a  mayde. 
For  BO  thes  h<4de  wyffys  uyde. 

MS.  Omtab,  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  2. 


(2)  Held ;  considered. 

HumiilU  wa«  tbo  biholde. 
And  pride  wu  a  vlec  hoUe. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  AnHq.  1S4,  f.  38. 

(3)  Friendship ;  fidelity.  (^..&)  Also  an  ad. 
jective,  faithful. 

Ant  suore  othca  holds. 

That  huere  non  ne  tholde 

Horn  never  bytrcye.  i^»g  Ham,  ISS9. 

HOLDERS.  (1)    The  fangs  of  a  dog.    West. 

(2)  Sheaves  placed  as  ridges  on  corn  stacks  to 
hold  the  com  down  before  the  thatching  takes 
place.     Derb. 

HOLD-FAST.  A  phrase  used  to  horses  to  move 
from  one  cock  of  hay  to  the  next  in  carting  it, 
as  well  as  to  caution  the  men  on  the  top  to 
hold  fast.    rar.  dial. 

HOLD-FUE.    Putrid  blood.    North. 

HOLDING.  (1)  A  farm.     Comw. 

(2)  The  burden  of  a  song.    Shak. 

HOLDYN.    Beholden.    Ipomydon,  1849. 

HOLDYNLYCHE.  Firmly.  Translated  by /ena- 
eiter  in  MS.  Egerton  829. 

HOLE.  (1)  A  game  played  by  ladies,  mentioned 
by  Miege,  in  v.  TVom.  It  consisted  in  trund- 
ling little  balls  into  eleven  holes  at  the  end  of 
a  bench,  and  is  the  same  game  as  Trunks, 
q.v.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
Motto,  12mo.  Loud.  1622,  sig.  D.  iv.  **  Trou 
Madame,  the  game  called  trunkes,  or  the 
Hole,"  Cotgrave. 

(2)  The  name  of  one  of  the  worst  apartments  in 
the  Counter  prison.  7b  hole  a  person,  to  send 
him  to  gaol,  Craven  DiaL  i.  231. 

(3)  To  undermine.  North.  To  make  holes,  or 
bore.    Pr.  Parv.  p.  243. 

(4)  Entire ;  whole ;  sound.  (J.-S.)  "  Be  hole 
hundrethez  on  hye,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure,  f. 
77.    Also  a  verb,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Yschalle  In  a  lytnlle  stownde 
Make  thya  knyghte  holt  and  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  IM. 

(5)  Hollow ;  deep ;  concave.  North.  Metaphori- 
cally, hungry,  cheerless,  or  comfortless. 

6)  A  scrape,  or  difficulty.    Var.  dial, 

7)  Concealed.    See  Octovian,  1355. 
S)  To  earth,  as  a  fox,  &c.    North. 

(9)  To  hide.    Middleton,  iL  400. 

(10^  Middle.    See  Craven  Gloss,  i.  231. 

(11)  Hole  in  one's  coat,  a  blemish  or  imper- 
fection.    Var.  dial. 

HOLELYCHE.    Wholly.     Heame. 

HOLETTEZ.    Holes. 

And  he  hadd  grete  merveylle,  and  aakad  thane 
if  thay  hadd  any  other  howiea,  and  thay  aniucrde 
and  said,  nay,  hot  In  thir  hoUttez  duelle  we  alwaye, 
and  In  thlr  caves.  MS.  lAncoln  A.  1. 17,  f.  SO. 

HOLGH.     HoUow;    empty.     {A.-S.)      Holke, 
Forme  of  Cury,  p.  78.     Holket,  hollow,  sunk, 
Anturs  of  Arther,  ix.  12.    '*  His  eighen  waxes 
hoUe,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  54. 
HOLIMAUL.    To  beat.   Somerset. 
HOLINTRE.     AhoUy-tree.   Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82. 
HOLITE.     Hobness.     (^.-5.) 

In  heven  thai  thai  wone  with  me, 
Withouten  pyne  with  hoiiU. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  4R«r.  14. 
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HOLL.  (1)  To  throw.     Far.  dud. 

(2)  A  narrow,  or  dry  ditch.  Eatt. 

(3)  Hollow.    See  Holgh, 

So  It  felle  that  a  knyghte  of  Macedoyne,  that 
hyjte  Zephllut,  fand  wat«r  itandynge  in  an  hoUe 
•tane,  that  was  gadird  thare  of  the  dewe  of  the  he- 
vene.  MS,  lAneoln  A.  i.  17*  f«97. 

HOLLAND-CHEESE.   Dutch  cheese.   Seethe 

Citye  Match,  foL  1639,  p.  10. 
HOLLARDS.   Dead  branches  of  trees.  iSHftcur. 
HOLLARDT-DAY.    Holy-rood  day.     West. 
HOLLE.    Sound;  well.  (A.^S.)  *<Whilhewas 
hoUe  and  sounde,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48, 
f.  51.   It  occurs  in  R.  de  Brunne. 
HOLLEK.    Aholyhock.  Nominale  MS. 
HOLLSN.    The  common  holly.    North.    See 

Percy's  Rellques,  p.  281. 
HOLLER.    Better  in  health.    (^.-A) 
He  cimed  tho  jeides  knelyiif  there* 
Was  be  nerer  hoUm'  ere. 
Omor  JTHikN,  MS,  Cott,  THn.  Cantab,  f.  51. 

H0LLIN6.  The  ere  of  the  Epiphany,  so  called 
at  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  an 
annual  procession  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  on 
the  tops  of  its  branches,  to  which  combustible 
matter  has  been  tied.  This  custom  is  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  East. 

HOLLOBALOO.  A  tumultuous  noise;  con- 
fusion,  accompanied  with  noise. 

HOLLOCK.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Gascoigne's  Delicate  Diet,  Lond. 
1576;Florio,  p.  17. 

HOLLOW.  To  beat  a  penon  hoBow,  to  gain  a 
contest  thoroughly,  where  much  less  exertion 
would  have  carried  the  point.  HoUow  orjiat, 
a  game  mentioned  in  the  Nomendator, 
8?o.  Lond.  1585,  p.  298. 

HOLLOW-MEAT.  Poultry,  rabbits,  «cc,  any 
meat  not  sold  by  butchers.  East.  Also  c»Ued 
hoUow^ware, 

HOLLY.  Entirely;  wholly.  {A.-S.)  HoOyehe, 
Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  19. 

HOLM.  (1)  Flat  land ;  a  small  island ;  a  deposit 
of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  two  waters.  Flat 
grounds  near  water  are  called  holms.  "  Some 
call  them  the  holmes,  bicause  they  lie  low, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  but  grasse,"  Har- 
rison's Descr.  of  England,  p.  43. 

(2)  The  holly.  Some  apply  the  term  to  the 
evergreen  oak,  but  this  is  an  error. 

IIOLM-SCREECH.    The  missel-thrush.    West, 

HOLN.    Hid ;  concealed.   {A.-S,) 

HOLONDIS.     High  lands ;  dry  ground. 

HOLPE.  Helped.  Still  in  use.  Ho^yn  occurs 
in  the  same  sense. 

And  for  thou  halt  hxdpyn  me  now, 
Erer  more  felowei  I  and  thow. 

MS,  Cantab  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  fiS. 

HOLSTER.    To  bustle.    Exmoor. 

HOLSUM.    Wholesome.     Lydgate. 

HOLSY.    To  tie  by  twisting,  &c.   Beds. 

HOLT.  (1)  A  grove,  or  forest.  (^.-5.)  HoUes 
hore,  the  hoary  woods,  a  very  common  ex- 
pression in  early  poetry.  The  term  is  still  in 
use  for  a  small  plantation,  and  appears  even 


in  early  times  to  have  been  generally  applied 
to  a  forest  of  small  extent.  Brockett  says  it  i« 
"  a  peaked  hiU  covered  with  wood,"  a  sense 
whidi  exactly  suits  the  context  in  the  quota, 
tions  given  by  Percy.  "  A  hoult,  or  grove  of 
trees  about  a  house,"  Howell. 
Now  they  hye  to  the  hotta,  thes  harageoni  knyghttes. 
To  herkeoe  of  the  hye  mene  to  helpene  thefs  lordei. 

JTorfe  AfihwM,  MS.  lAneoln,  f.  TIL 

(2)  Holi  for  koldeth.    See  Maundevile,  p.  182; 

Reliq.  Antiq.i  111. 
rS)  To  halt,  or  stop.    Var.  dial 

(4)  A  holing,  going  into  a  hole,  or  putting  a  hall 
into  a  hole,  which  is  required  at  several  games. 
I  gained  three  points  at  one  holt,  i.  e.  at  one 
h^ng. 

(5)  Same  as  AM  (5). 

HOLTLESS.    Careless ;  heedless.    Herrf. 

HOLUS-BOLUS.    All  at  once.    Lime. 

HOLY-BYZONT.    A  ridiculous  figure.    North, 

HOLYMAS.    AU  Saints-day.   East. 

HOLYROP.    WOdhemp.     Cferard. 

HOLYS.   Hulls;  husks.     fFamer. 

HOLY-STONB.  A  stone  with  a  hole  through  it 
naturally,  and  supposed  to  be  of  great  eflteacy 
against  witchcraft.   North. 

HOLY-WAKE.    A  bonfire.     Obme. 

HOLY-WATER.  Hofy^water  f&nt,  htdy^waier 
vat,  the  vessel  containing  holy-water  carried 
about  in  religious  processions.  Hofy-water 
stone,  the  stone  vessel  for  holy-water,  placed 
near  the  entrance  of  a  church.  The  latter  is 
caUed  a  hoty -water  stock  by  Palsgrave.  Hoty- 
water  clerk,  a  satyrical  name  for  a  poor  scho- 
lar. **  Agnedajuhis,  a  holiwatur  derke," 
(Nominale  MS.)  a  person  who  carried  the  holy- 
water.    The  term  occurs  in  Lydgate. 

Anthony  Knevet  hath  opteyned  the  BlMhoprik  of 
KUdare  to  aeymple  Iriih  prette,  a  vagabounde,  with- 
out lemyng,  manen,  or  good  qualitye,  not  worthy 
to  bee  a  hang-watar  cltrt.  Slate  Papon,  U.  141. 

HOMAGER.    A  vassal.    (A^N.) 
And  ever  withowttyne  atkyng,  he  and  hie  syers 
Be  hamatmn  to  Arthure,  whillei  hb  lyflh  laftie. 

Jforfe  Jrthara,  Jtf9.  UnaotH,  1 8C. 
And  aftur  kyngya  zt.. 
That  homagarpB  to  hym  bene. 

MS,  Ca$Uab.  Ff.  U.38.  f.107. 

HOMARD.    Homeward.    See  the  Frere  and 

the  Boy»  ed.  Wright,  st.  22. 
HOMBER.    A  hammer.     fTest. 
HOMBLE.    A  duck.    Dorset. 
HOME.  (1)  Them.    See  Sir  Degrevant,  2. 
(2)  Closely ;  urgently.    East. 
HOMEBREDS.    Young  kine,  bred  at  home,  or 

on  the  premises.    East. 
HOMECOME.    Arrival    North. 
HOME-DWELLERS.  Inhabitants  of  any  place, 

as  opposed  to  strangers. 
HOME-HARVEST.    A  harvest-home.  Line. 
HOMELINGS.    Natives ;  residents.    See  Har- 

rison's  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  6. 
HOMELLS.    Large  feet.     Warw. 
HOMELY.  (1)  FamUiarly.    To  be  homely  witk 

a  woman,  &c  Horman. 
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Take  the  splcM  and  drynk  (he  wjne 
At  hommly  aa  I  did  of  thyne. 

MS.  Oaitteft.  Ff.  T.  48,  f.  55. 

(2)  Saucily  \  pertly.    Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  156. 
UOMERE.    To  mumble.    Nominale  MS. 
HOMERED.     Hammered;  struck.     (A.-S.) 
HOME.SCREECH.    The  misale-thrush.    We9i. 
HOMBSTALL.    A  homestead.    Eatt. 
HOME-TO.    Except.    Somerset, 
HOMILELE.    Humble.     (^..5.) 

Love  maketh  la  the  land  mool  homUeU, 

MS.  Digtv  86. 
HOMING.    Ridiculous.     Wettm. 
HOMLINESSE.  Domestic  management.  {J.-S.) 
HOMMERED.    Decayed ;  mouldy.     Yorkih, 
HOMPEL.    A  kind  of  jacket.     North, 
HOMSOM.    Wholesome ;  agreeable. 

Thmt  groweth  fuUe  of  homam  flouria  fayre. 

l^dgaU,  MS,  &c.  Antiq,  134,  f.  12. 

HOMUKS.    Large  legs.    Bedg. 
HONDB.(l)Ahound,ordog.   {A.-S.)   Hondes- 
tonge,  the  herb  hound's-tongue,  MS.  Lincoln 
Medic.  Rec.  f.  283. 
(2)  A  hand.    And  honde  I  the  hete,  I  promise 
you  on  my  hand,  Sir  Degrerant,  832,  1272. 
The  Almayna  fleve  with  ther  brondya 
Bryfht  dravcn  in  ther  hondifs, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.38,  f.  MO. 

HONDEN.    Hands.    Chron.  VUod.  p.  79. 
HONDENE. 

Make  o«ie  oatage  at  cae,  thiae  avenaunt  childyrcne. 
And  luk  5e  kond0n§  them  alle  that  in  myne  oate  lenges. 

Mortt  Arthure,  MS.  UneotHt  f.  87. 

HONDER.     A  hundred.    Riteon. 
HOND-HABBINO.     Stealing.     {A.^S.) 
HONE.  (1)  Stockings ;  hose.     A'or/A. 

(2)  To  delay.    Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  11. 

(3)  Shame ;  mockery.     [A.-N.) 

sir  Oawayn  answerd,  ala  curtaya. 
Thou  lal  noght  do,  air,  ala  thou  aaia ; 
Thia  honowr  aal  noght  be  myne, 
Bot  aertea  It  aw  wele  at  be  thine ; 
I  gif  it  the  her.  wlthowten  hone. 
And  grantee  that  I  am  undone. 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  p.  154. 

(4^  A  hand.     (A.-S.)    Also,  a  backbone. 

(5)  Any.    **  In  hone  way,"  MS.  Douce  302. 

(6)  To  long  for ;  to  desire.  North,  Lye  has 
this  as  a  Devonshire  word. 

(7)  To  swell ;  to  increase.    For.  diaL 
{S)  To  ill  treat,  or  oppress.     Craven. 

(9)   A  thin    piece  of    dry  and  stale    bread. 

Devon,  Also,  an  oil-cake. 
HONEST.  (1)  Noble ;  honourable.    (A.-N.) 

(2)  Chaste.  This  sense  is  still  retained  in  the 
phrase,  he  hat  made  an  honest  woman  of  her, 
i.  e.  married  her  after  having  led  her  astray. 

(3 )  To  do  honour  to.    Joneon. 
HONESTEE.  Honour ;  virtue ;  decency ;  good 

manners.    {A.»N.) 

HONESTNAS.  Ornament  Black's  notes  to 
Chronicon.  VQodnn.  p.  64. 

HONESTY.    The  herb  bolbonach. 

HONEY.  To  sweeten,  or  delight;  coax,  or 
flatter ;  to  caress.  It  is  still  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.  Huloet,  in  his  Abcedarium, 
1552.  has  honeycomb  in  the  latter  sense. 


HONEY-CRACH.  A  small  plum,  very  svreet, 
mentioned  by  Forby,  in  v. 

HONEY.LINGUED.    Honey-tongued.    (Lat ) 

HONEY-POTS.  A  boy's  game.  They  roll 
themselves  up,  and  are  then  pretended  to  he 
carried  to  market  by  others  as  honey,  the 
amusement  consisting  in  the  difficulty  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  required  position. 

HONEYSTALKS.  Clover  flowers,  which  con- 
tain  a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common  for  cattle  to 
overcharge  tiiemselves  with  clover,  and  die. 
Nares. 

HONEYSUCK.    The  woodbine.     West, 

HONEYSUCKLE.  According  to  Culpepper, 
the  white  honeysuckle  and  red  honeysuckle 
were  names  of  the  white  and  red  sorts  of 
meadow  trefoil.  In  the  West  of  England, 
the  red  clover  is  stiil  called  honeysuckle. 
See  also  Gerard's  Herball,  ed.  Johnson,  p. 
1187.    The  yellow-rattle  is  likewise  so  called. 

HONGE.     To  hang.     Lydgate. 

Inevylletymethou  dedynt  hym  wrnnget 
He  ys  myn  eme ;  y  tchaile  the  hattgv, 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U   38.  f.  1£1. 

HONGET.    Hanged.     {A.^S.) 

Sum  of  theim  wm  bonde  sore, 
And  afturwarde  hanget  therfore. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  t.  48,  f .  4H, 

HONICOMB.    A  flaw  or  defect  in  a  piece  of 

ordnance,  or  small  cannon. 
HONISHED.    SUrved  with  hunger  and  cold,  j.^ 

Lane.   Hence,  lean  and  miserable.  <ff^ 

HONKOUTH.     Strange;  foreign.     "Anhon-^ 

kouth  londe,"  Rembrun,  p.  431. 
HONORANCE.     Honour.     {A..N,) 
in  h&naranet  Of  Jhcsu  Cryat, 

Sitteth  atiUeand  haveth  lyat  MS.  Addit.  10036.  f.  fiS. 
In  the  himuranea  of  swete  Jheau, 
That  \%  LoTcrd  ful  of  vertu, 
Ane  partie  i-chulle  cou  rede. 
Of  la  lllf  and  of  ia  childhede.  MS.  l^ud.  lOe.  f.  II. 
HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS.      This 
word  is  presumed  to  be  the  longest  in  existence. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  old  plays. 
ITONOUR.    Obeisance.     Fletcher, 
HONOUR-BRIGHT.    A  very  common  piotes- 

tation  of  integrity.    P'ar,  dial, 
HONOURIDE.     Adorned.    {A.^S)     Honaat^ 

mentys,  ornaments,  Tundale,  p.  59. 
HONT.  (1)  A  huntsman.     {A,'S.) 
(2)  Haunt.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  6531. 
HONTEYE.     Dishonour ;  infamy.     (^.-A'.) 
HONTLE.    A  handful.     North, 
HONY-SWETE,    Sweet  as  honey.     (A.-S,) 
HOO.  (1)  Halt ;  stop.     See  Ho  (2). 
I  tee  f^lle  fewe  that  saumple  Icre, 
Who  hathe  to  moche  that  ean  aey  hoc 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  91. 
When  thou  art  taghte  that  thou  ichuldeat  hoc 
Ofsweryng,  but  when  hyt  were  nede. 
Thou  scorneat  them  that  aeyn  the  soo, 
Thou  takeat  to  myn  heeatya  non  hede. 

MS.  IbM.  r.  17. 

(2)  A  cry  in  hunting. 
Now  is  the  fox  drevln  to  hole,  boo  to  hym,  hoo.  hoo  t 
For  and  he  crepe  out  he  wille  yow  alle  undo. 

Rreorpta  HiHoriea,  p.  278. 

HOOD.  (1)  Wood.     Somerset, 
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(2)  The  same  as  Coffin^  q.  v. 

IIOOD-END.    The  hob  of  a  grate.     YorUh. 

liOODERS.  The  two  sheaves  at  the  top  of  a 
shock  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Also  called 
hood-sheaves,  and  hoods.  North, 

HOOD  KIN.  A  leather  bottle  formerly  used  by 
phvsieians  for  certain  medicines. 

HOO'DMAN-BLIND.  Bhnd-man's  buff.  See 
Florio,  pp.  26, 301,  480;  Nomenclator,  p.  298 ; 
Cotgrave,  in  v.  Capifou^  Cline-muceife,  Savaie; 
Cooper,  1559,  in  v.  Mya,  It  is  called  Hod 
man  blind  in  the  two  Angrie  Women  of 
Abington,  p.  113,  and  HoodwinA  by  Drayton. 
"  The  hoodwinke  play,  or  hoodmanblinde,  in 
some  places  called  the  blindmanbuf,"  Baret's 
Alvearie,  1580,  H.  597. 

HOODMOLD.  A  moulding  projecting  over  a 
door  or  window.     Yorksh. 

HOOFE.    To  hove,  hover,  or  stand  off.   (A.-S.) 

And  kastedowne  a  stone,  and  stonye  manye  knyjtes, 

Whyle  we  shalle  AOO/0,  and  byholde,  and  no  stroke 

sniyte.  MS.  Cott,  Calig,  A.  ii.  f.  118. 

HOOIND.     Much  fatigued.     York9h. 

HOOK.  An  instrument  of  a  curved  form  with 
which  some  sorts  of  com  are  cut.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  hook  and  a  sickle  is  that  a 
hook  is  broad  with  a  sharp  edge,  whilst  a 
sickle  has  a  narrow  blade  with  a  serrated  edge. 
By  hook  or  by  crooif  by  one  means  or 
another ;  a  very  common  phrase.  It  occurs 
in  Du  Bartas,  p.  404  ;  Florio,  p.  72.  Hook  is 
a  common  term  of  reproach  in  early  writers. 

HOOK-BACKED.     Hump-backed ;  crooked. 

HOOKER.      Same  as  Hoker^  q.  v. 

HOOK-FISHES.  Those  kind  of  fishes  that  are 
caught  by  hooks.     Line, 

HOOK-SEAMS.     Panniers.     North. 

HOOLE.     WhoUy.     Nominale  MS. 

That  arte  to  God  so  acceptable  and  dere, 
That  hoote  his  grace  is  upon  the  falle. 

Ufdgnte,  MS,  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  2. 

HOOLY.    Tenderly ;  gently.    North. 
HOOM.    An  oven.     Yorksh. 
HOOP.  (1)  A  bttll.finch.     Somerset. 

(2)  A  quart  pot,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
bound  with  hoops,  like  a  barrel.  There  were 
generally  three  hoops  on  the  quart-pot,  and 
if  three  men  were  drinking,  each  would  take 
his  hoop,  or  third  portion.  The  term  is  itill 
in  use,  and  explained  as  a  measure  consisting 
of  four  pecks ;  some  say,  one  peck.  "  Half  a 
hoop  of  corn,"  Tullie's  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p. 
22.    According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033, 

I       the  hoop  contained  two  pecks ;   but  in  his 
'       Glossary,  p.  147,  he  says  only  one  peck. 

(3)  Hoop  (Old  Hide^  an  in-door  game.  Daniel's 
Merrie  England,  i.  5. 

(4)  To  boast,  or  brag.     Line. 
HOOPER.     A  wild  swan.     Kennett. 
HOOR.    A  whore.     North.    It  occurs  in  the 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  148. 
HOOROO.      A  hubbub.      Warw.    "Hoo-roo, 

the  devil's  to  do,"  a  proverb. 
HOORS.     Hoarse.     {A.-S.)    Hoos  occurs  in  the 

Prompt.  Parv.  p.  248.   Hoozy,  Cornwall  Gloss. 

p.  95,  and  used  also  in  Devon. 


HOOSING.     The  husk  of  a  nut.    North, 
IIOOSIVER.     However.     Yorksh. 
HOOT.     Hotly;  eagerly.    {A.-S.) 

He  armyd  hyra  as  hoot. 

And  mannyd  hys  boot.  MS-  Caittab.  Ff.  U.  38.  f.  1  lU 

HOOTCH.     To  crouch.     Heref. 
HOOVING.     Hoeing.     Wore. 
HOOZE.     A  difficult  breathing,  or  half  sougli, 
pecuUar  to  cattle.    North.    See  the  Pr.  Parv. 
and  Hoors. 
HOP.  (1)  A  dance.     Far.  dial    Also  a  verb,  as 
in  the  following  example. 
But  yf  that  he  unto  your  grace  atteyne. 
And  at  a  revell  for  to  se  yow  huppe.  MS.  Fairfu  1& 

(2)  To  hop  the  twig,  to  escape  one*s  creditors. 
Also,  to  die.  The  latter  is  more  common. 

(3)  Wood  fit  for  hop-poles.    Kent. 

(4)  To  jog,   or  jolt.     Howell 
HOP-ABOUTS.     Apple-dumplings.     West. 
HOP-ACRE.    About  half  an  acre,  or  that  space 

of  ground  which  is  occupied  by  a  thousand 
plants.    Heref. 

HOP-CREASE.    The  game  of  hop-scotch. 

HOP-DOG.  An  instrument  used  to  draw  hop- 
poles  out  of  the  ground.     Kent. 

HOPE.  (1)  Helped.     Var.  diaL 

(2)  To  expect ;  to  trust ;  to  think.  Also,  expec- 
tation. {A.'S.)  "  Some  hoped  he  war  the 
fend  ofhell,"L  e.  thought,  Sevyn  Sages, 2812. 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  with  the  meanings 
here  given  has  led  some  modern  editors  into 
many  strange  blunders. 

(3)  A  valley.  Also,  a  hill.  North.  The  term 
occurs  in  the  Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f. 
80,  "  thorowe  hopes." 

HOPE-RING.    A  hoop-ring  ? 

A  gret  ring  of  gould  on  his  lytcell  finger  oo  his 
right  hand,  like  a  wedding  ringe,  a  hope-rinfre. 

MS.  JahmnU  802,  f.  56. 

HOP-HARLOT.     See  Hap-harlot. 
HOP-HEADLESS.    When  a  king  beheaded  a 
person,  he  was  said  to  make  him  hep  headlem^ 
a  phrase  which  occurs  in  many  early  writers, 
and  vras  even  applied  to  decapitation  in  battle. 
See  Langtoft,  p.  179 ;  Hall,  Edward  IV.,  f.  3. 
Vaspasiane  in  the  vale  the  wowarde  byholdethe^ 
How  the  hethen  hopped  hedlet  to  the  grounde. 

MS.  Catt.  Calig.  A.  ii.  f.  114. 

HOP-HORSES.  Ladders  for  the  purpose  of 
horsing  hops.     See  Horse  (5). 

HOPHOULAD.  A  species  of  moth  which  ap- 
pears  in  May.     Wore. 

HOPKIN.  A  treat  to  labourers  after  hop- 
picking.     Kent. 

HOP-0-DOCK.    A  lame  person.     Craven, 

HOPOLAND.  A  military  cloak,  made  of  coarse 
cloth.  SeeTe8t.Vetu8t.,  pp.  187,  218.  Tie 
term  was  applied  to  several  kinds  of  loo^e 
garments. 

HOP-0-MY-THUMB.  A  very  diminutive  per- 
son.  far.  dial.  "  Hoppe  upon  my  thomlH', 
fretiUony*  Palsgrave. 

HOPPE.     Linseed.     Prompt.  Parv. 

HOPPEN.     A  maggot,     Somerset. 

HOPPER.  A  seed-basket.  "  A  sedelcpe  or  a 
hopere,"  MS.   Egerton   829.     Hopperarsed, 
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applied  to  a  person  with  large  buttocks.  Ken- 
nett  says,  **  any  one  whose  lameness  lies  in 
the  hip  is  called  hopperarsed/'  Howell  has 
the  term  hopper-hipped.  Lex.  Tet.  sect.  21. 
Hcpper-eaJte,  a  seed-cake  with  plums  in  it, 
with  which  the  farmers  treat  their  servants 
when  seed-time  is  finished. 

HOPPER-FREES.  When  the  tenanU  of  the 
manor  of  Sheffield  ground  their  corn  at  the 
lord's  miU,  some  of  them  were  called  hopper- 
/ree9,  being  priyileged  in  consequence  of  some 
extraordinary  service  which  they  performed 
in  keeping  the  weirs  upon  the  river  in  good 
repair.     Hallamshire  Gloss,  p.  51. 

HOPPER.TROUGH.  The  box  in  a  mill  into 
which  the  grain  is  put  for  grinding.   U'eat, 

HOPPESTERES.    Dancers.     {A.-S.) 

HOPPET.  (1)  To  hop.     Somerset. 

(2)  A  hand-baaket.  Var,  diaL  Also,  the  dish 
used  by  miners  to  measure  their  ore  in. 

(3)  An  infant  in  arms.     Yorkth, 
HOPPING.  (1)  The  game  oi  pnson-bara,  in 

which  the  persons  who  play  hop  throughout 
the  game.   Berks. 
(2)  A  dancing.     A  country  fair  or  wake,  at 
which  dancing  is  a  principal  amusement,  is  so 
called  in  the  North  of  England. 
Men  made  ioog  and  hopinfrM, 
Ogain  the  come  of  thii  kinget. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  139. 

KO  PPING-DERRY.   A  diminutive  kme  person. 
North.    Forby  has  hqpping-gileSf  a  common 
appellation  of  any  one  who  limps. 
HOPPING-MAD.    Violently  angry.     Glove. 
HOPPIT.    A  small  field,  generally  one  near  a 

house,  of  a  square  form.    Essex. 
HOPPLE.    To  tie  the  feet  of  an  animal,  to  pre- 
vent it  straying.    Hence,  Cow-hopples.    Also, 
to  manacle  a  felon,  or  prisoner. 
HOPPLING.    Tottering;  moving  weakly  and 

unsteadily.    East. 
HOPPT.    To  hop,  or  caper.     West.    This  form 

occurs  in  Skelton,  L  113. 
HOP-SCOTCH.    A  common  children's  game. 
The  object  proposed  in  this  game  is  to  eject  a 
stone,  slate,  or  "  dump*'  out  of  a  fore  linearly 
marked  on  the  ground  in  dififereni  directions, 
by  hopping,  without  touching  any  of  the  lines. 
Called  Hqpscore  in  Yorkshire. 
HOPSHACKLES.    Conjectured  by  i^are^  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon  the  loser 
of  a  race  by  the  judges  of  the  contest.    The 
term  is  used  by  Ascham. 
HOP-THUMB.     See  Hep-o-my^thumJb. 
A  cockney  dandlprat  /U>jf(A«fii6, 
Prettye  lad  iBneat.  Stan/fhurtft  Virgil,  1583.  p.  71* 
HOP-TO.    A  grasping  fellow,  one  who  jumps  at 

everything.    StiffbSt. 
HOQUETON.    Thegambeson.    (^.-A'.) 
IIORCOP.    A  bastard.     Palsgrave. 

For,  lyr.  he  seyde,  hyt  wete  not  feyre 
A  hcreop  to  be  yowre  heyre. 

MS.  Ointab.  Ff.  ii.  38*  f .  72. 
Then  vaa  he  an  hortoppi 
Thou  leyste  tothct  roayiityr,  be  my  toppe ! 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  138. 


HORD.    Treasure.    {A.-S.) 

Hluhalbe  thoujt,  If  that  1  mow, 
Hitb  wel  kept  in  horde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  I.  M. 
HORD  AN.     Whoredom,    /yor^  Aam^,  Reliq.  An- 
tiq.  i.  323.     horedam,  Ritson. 

Covetyt,  hordan,  envie  and  pride, 
Haa  fipred  thii  werld  on  lenth  and  wide. 

MS.  Cott.  VfiM^.  A.  ill.  f.  II. 
HORDE.  (1)  A  point,  or  edge.     {A.-S.) 
(2)  A  cow  great  with  calf.   Devon  MS.  Gl. 
HORDE-HOWS.    A  shed  for  cattle.    Also,  a 
treasure  house,  or  treasury. 
Ryghte  above  Rome  yate. 
An  hord9-howa  they  have  let  make. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff .  il.  38,  t.  137. 

HORDEYNE.    Appointed.     R.  Glouc.  p.  452. 

HORDOCK.  A  pUnt  mentioned  in  some  early 
4to.  editions  of  King  Lear. 

HORE.  (1)  Whoredom ;  adultery. 

Syth  the  tyme  that  Cryst  Jhaeu, 
Thorough  hya  grace  and  vertu, 
Wai  in  this  world  bore 
Of  a  mayd  withowt  hort. 
And  the  world  Cryttendom 
Among  mankynd  first  become. 
Many  adventures  hath  be  wrou^t. 
That  after  men  knoweth  noujt. 

MS.  CM.  CaH  Cantab.  1C7. 

(2)  Hoary ;  aged ;  grey.  (A.^S.)  To  become 
hoary.    Rehq.  Antiq.  i.  121. 

Leve  we  now  of  kyng  Quote, 
And  apeke  we  of  Armyn  the  hort. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  158. 
Thys  emperour  waxe  olde  and  hore. 
And  thoght  to  sett  hys  sone  to  lore. 

MS.  Ibid.  f.  127. 

(3)  Mercy ;  grace ;  favour.    (A.-S.) 

And  mekelyche  cryede  hurre  merqr  and  hore. 

Chnmieon.  VUodun.it.  73* 

HOREHOWSE.     A  brotheL    Prompt.  Pare. 
HORELING.    An  adulterer.    {^A.-S.) 

And  wende  bl  heom  that  is  wiif 

And  hire  horaling  it  were.      MS.  Lawl.  106,  f .  1 16. 
HORELL.    An  adulterer.    {A.'S.) 
HORESHED.    Hoarseness.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HOREWORT.    The  herb  cudweed. 
HORHOWNE.    The  plant  horehound.     "  An 

heved  hor  als  horhowne,"  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  9. 
HORN.  (1)  A  comer.     Kent.     (A.-S.) 

(2)  To  gore  with  the  horns.     iVoi/. 

(3)  In  a  horn  when  the  devil  is  blind^  spoken 
ironically  of  a  thing  never  likely  to  happen. 
Devon. 

HORNAGE.  A  quantity  of  com  formerly  given 
yearly  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  every  ox 
worked  in  the  plough  on  lands  within  his  juris- 
diction.   See  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Droiet. 

HORN-BOOK.  A  single  sheet  protected  with 
horn,  formerly  used  by  children  for  learning 
their  alphabet.  It  was  usually  suspended  from 
the  girdle.  Pegge  gives  the  phrase  to  break 
one^s  horn-book,  to  incur  displeasure. 

HORN-BURN.  To  bum  the  horns  of  cattle 
with  the  owners'  initials.   North. 

HORNCOOT.    An  owl.    Bailey. 

HORNED.    Mitred.    MS.  Bodl.  538. 

HORNEN.    Made  of  horn.     rar.disU. 
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HORNER.  (1)  A  cuckold.     Deiier. 

(2)  A  maker  of  horns.  Homeretser,  a  female 
homer.     Palsgrave. 

UORNEY.  A  falsehood;  a  cheat.  NortK  Also 
a  name  of  the  devil. 

HORNE  Y-TOP.  The  end  of  a  cow's  horn,  made 
like  atop  for  ooys  to  play  with. 

HORN-FAIR  An  annual  fair  held  at  Charlton, 
in  Kent,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  the  18th  of  Oclo- 
her.  It  consists  of  a  riotous  mob,  who,  after 
a  printed  summons  dispersed  through  the  ad- 
jacent  towns,  meet  at  Cuckold's  Point,  near 
Deptford,  and  march  from  thence,  in  proces- 
sion,  through  that  town  and  Greenwich,  to 
Charlton,  with  horns  of  different  kinds  upon 
their  heads;  and  at  the  fair  there  are  sold 
ram's  horns,  and  every  sort  of  toy  made  of 
horn ;  even  the  gingerbread  figures  have  horns. 
It  was  formerly  the  fashion  for  men  to  go  to 
Hom-Fair  in  women's  clothes.  See  further  in 
Grose  and  Brand. 

HORNICLE.    A  hornet.     Sussex, 

HORNKECKE.  The  fish  green-back.  Palsgrave. 
It  occurs  apparently  as  a  term  of  contempt,  a 
foolish  fellow,  in  Skelton,ii.  77. 

HORN-MAD.  Raving  mad.  See  the  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  pp.  47,  129,  165 ; 
W.  Mapes,  p.  285.  Homewoodj  Stanihurst, 
p.  26 ;  Chester  Plays,  ii.  68. 

HORN-PIE.    The  lapwing.     East, 

HORNS.  To  make  horns  at  a  person,  to  put 
the  forefinger  of  one  hand  between  the  first 
and  second  finger  of  the  other.  See  Tarlton's 
Jests,  p.  15 ;  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Ciron, 

HORN-SHOOT.  To  incline  or  diverge,  said  of 
any  stone  or  timber  which  should  be  parallel 
with  the  line  of  the  walL   North, 

HORN-THUMB.  A  case  of  horn,  put  on  the 
thumb,  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  knife,  an 
implement  formerly  used  by  cut-purses.  Hence 
the  term  was  used  generally  for  a  pickpocket. 

HORNY-HIC.    A  boys' game.    Moor.  p.  238. 

HORNY-WINK.    The  lapwing.     Comw, 

HOROLOGE.    A  clock.     (Lat.) 

HORONE.     The  white  horehound.     Pr,  Parv, 

HOROWE.  Foul.  Chaucer,  StiU  used  in 
Devon,  pronounced  Aorry. 

HORPYD.    Bold.    {A.-S,) 

Hermyte,  me  pays  wtlt  with  thee, 

Thou  arte  a  hnrp^  trere,  MS.  iMbmofa61. 

HORRIBLETE.    Horribleness.    {A,^N,) 
HORRIDGE.  A  house  or  nest  of  bad  characters. 

Dorset, 
HORROCKS.  A  large  fat  woman.    Gloue. 
HORRY.    The  hoar-frost.    Sinfolk, 
HORS.    Horses.     Chaucer. 
HORSAM.    Money.     Ym-ksh. 
HORSBAD.    A  term  of  reproach,  perhaps  cor- 

rupted  from  whore^s^hird, 
HORSBERE.    A  horse-litter.     (^.-&) 
HORS-CHARGE.  Horse-load.  WiU.  Werw.  p.  15. 
HORSCHONE.     Horse-shoes.    Lgdgate, 
HORSE.  (1)  Hoarse.    (A.-S.) 
(2)  An  obstruction  of  a  vein  or  stratum  in  a  mine. 

North. 


(3)  A  machine  upon  which  anything  is  supj  oHed 
by  laying  it  across.  A  plank  to  stand  upo:.  in 
digging  in  wet  ditches  is  so  called. 

(4)  Horse  andfoot^  altogether,  entirely.  **  Hcrse 
and  hattoei  is  said  to  be  the  fayery  word  wnen 
they  go  a  gossuping,"  Unry's  MS.  Adds,  to  Ray. 

(5)  To  tie  the  upper  branches  .of  the  hop-p«ant 
to  the  pole.     Kent, 

HORSE-BALLET.    A  dance  or  ball  perfonned 

by  horses.     Blount. 
HORSE-BAZE.    Wonder.     Northumb, 
HORSEBEECH.    The  hornbeam.    Sussex. 
HORSE-BRAMBLE.    The  wild  rose.     Notf. 
HORSE-CHIRE.    The  herb  germander. 
HORSE-COD.    A  horse  collar.    North. 
HORSE-CORN.    The  small  cof  n  which  is  sepa- 

rated  by  sifting.    Devon,    Uirrison,  p.  168, 

gives  this  term  to  beans,  peas,  oats,  Ac 
HORSE-COURSER.   A  horse- dealer.    See  Mar- 

lowe,  ii.   178;  Harrison's  England,  p.  220. 

The  term  horse-cotter  is  stiU  in  use  in  tho 

North  of  England. 
HORSEDE.    On  horseback. 

The  duke  waa  horsetle  agayne. 
He  prlkked  faate  In  the  piaynew 

MS.  Lncotn  A.  1.  17.  f.  134. 

HORSE-GODMOTHER.  A  large  masculine 
woman,  coarsely  fat.   /or.  dial. 

In  woman,  angel  sweetneu  let  me  tee ; 
No  galloping  horm-godmother»  for  me. 

Perer  Pindar'*  Ode  Uixm  Otf«. 

HORSE-GOGS.    A  kind  of  wild  plum. 
HORSEHEAD.     Maris  appetens,  appUed  to  a 

mare.    Somerset.    Also,  horsehod. 
HORSE  HELME.    A  kind  of  herb,  mentioned  in 

MS.  Linoohi  Med.  f.  290. 
HORSE-HOE.    A  break  of  land.    South. 
HORSE-KNAVE.    A  groom.     (A.-S,) 
And  tniiae  here  haltrii  forth  with  me. 
And  am  but  aa  here  hone-kmoM, 

Cower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  t  lit, 

HORSE-KNOP.     Knapweed,     far.  dial. 

HORSE-LAUGH.    A  loud  hearty  laugh. 

HORSELDER.  The  herb  campanula.  It  is 
caUed  horselle  in  MS.  Med.  Line.  f.  281,  eU- 
campane.    Compare  Gerard,  Suppl. 

HORSE-LEECH.     A  horse-doctor,  or  farrier. 

HORSE-LOAVES.  A  kind  of  bread,  formerly 
given  to  horses.  It  was  anciently  a  common 
phrase  to  say  that  a  diminutive  person  was  no 
higher  than  three  horse-loaves.  A  phrase 
still  current  says  such  a  one  must  stand  on 
three  penny  loaves  to  look  over  the  back  of  a 
goat,  or,  sometimes,  a  duck. 

HORSE-MA-GOG.  All  agog.  East.  Also,  a 
large  coarse  person,  the  latter  being  likewiae 
a  horse-morsel,  or  horsemusseL 

HORSE-NEST.  A  troublesome  repetition  of 
an  old  tale.     Olouc 

HORSE-NIGHTCAP.    A  bundle  of  straw. 

HORSE-PENNIES.    The  herb  yellow-rattlc. 

HORSE-PLAY.     Rough  sport.    West. 

HORSE-POND.  A  pond  used  chiefly  for  water- 
ing  horses.     Var,  diaL 

HORSE-SHOBS.  The  game  of  coits,  whid 
was  formerly  played  with  horte-shoet. 
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HORSE-STINGEIL    A  gtd.fly.    Wesi. 

HORSE-STONE.    A  hone-block.    Lane. 

HORSE-STOPPLES.  Holes  made  by  the  feet 
of  hones  in  wet  land.    South, 

HORSE-THISTLB.    The  wUd  lettuce. 

HORSE-TREE.  The  beam  on  which  the  tim- 
ber is  placed  in  a  sawpit.    Nortk. 

HORSE-WARE.    Hone-waah.    Bedt, 

HORSHARDE.  A  keeper  of  hones.  This  term 
occun  in  Nominale  MS. 

HORSING-STEPS.    Same  as  Hone-ttone,  q.  t. 

HOIISKAME.  A  curry-comb.  **  Calamittrum, 
a  honkame/'  Nominale  MS. 

HORSTAKE.  A  kind  of  weapon.  <<Hor8takes, 
laden  with  wylde  fyer/'  are  mentioned  in  the 
State  Papers,  iiL  543. 

HORT-TARD.  A  garden,  or  orchard.  See 
Florio,  ed.  1611,  pp.  93, 138. 

HORVE.  (1)  To  be  anxious.    Donet, 

(2)  Come  nearer !  An  exclamation  usually  ap- 
plied to  horses.    JOerb, 

HOS.    Hoane.  Riimn,    See  Hoort. 

HOSCHT.    Hushed.    lUtton. 

HOSE.  (1)  The  tliroat ;  the  neck.     Cumb. 

(2)  The  sheaf  of  com.    North. 

(3)  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both  in  one.  The 
hose  appean  to  have  had  many  various  shapes 
at  different  periods. 

Of  gode  tylke  and  of  purpull  pftlle. 
Mantdi  above  they  cattc  all ; 
BMif*  they  had  uppon,  but  no  sehone, 
Barefote  Uiey  were  every  chone. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  11.  38.  f.  149. 

;4)  To  embrace.  From  Hal$e,  q.  t.  See  Kennett, 

MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HOSELY.     To  receive  the  sacrament.     See 

Hearne's  Gloss,  to  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  659. 
HOSERE.    Whosoever. 

Alio  for  ko$ere  wold  come  theder  tho. 

Chron.  Filndun  p.  131. 

HO-SHOW.    The  whole  show;  everything  ex- 
posed to  sight.    South. 
HOSIER.    Formerly  this  term  was  applied  to 
tailon  who  sold  men's  garments  ready  .made. 
HOSPITAL.    Christ's  Hospital  was  often  called 
the  Hospital  bybld  writen.    Foundlings  were 
sent  there  on  its  fint  institution. 
HOSPITALERS.     Religious  persons  who  at- 
tended the  sick  in  hospitals.    {Lot.) 
HOSS.    A  hone.     Var.  dial 
HOSSE.    To  buzz  about.  Paltgrave. 
J^HOST.  (1)  Tried.    Lane. 
^  (2)  To  reckon  without  one's  host,  i.  e.  not  to 
consider  aU  circumstances.     The  following 
passage  gives  the  original  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  which  is  still  common. 

But  thei  reckened  before  their  host,  and  ao  payed 
more  then  their  thotte  came  to. 

Hall,  Henry  FT.,  f.  49. 

(3)  To  abode,  or  lodge.    Shah. 

(4)  To  be  at  hott,  i.  e.  at  enmity. 
HOSTAYE.    To  make  a  hostile  incnnion. 

Bee  Estyre,  tab  the  empewmr,  I  ettylle  myaelfene 
To  ho$taif  In  Almayne  with  armede  knyghtes. 

Morte  Arthun,  MS.  Lteco/n,  f.  SO. 

HOSTS.   To  swell,  or  ferment.    Arch.  xxx. 


HOSTELE.  To  give  lodging ;  to  receive  into  in 
inn.  HoiteOere,  an  innkeeper.  See  Maun  d'' 
vile,  p.  214.  The  students  in  the  ancient 
hotteif  or  small  colleges,  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  were  called  hoMielen,  Harrison,  p.  152. 
HoitelHe,  an  inn,  or  lodging-house.  Pegge 
has,  Ho9t'hou$€,  an  ale-house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lodgen. 

And  also  that  goldyori,  ne  othera,  shall  tr kt  do 
honemete,  ne  roannea  meatc,  in  the  said  thra«^he- 
faros  and  borowghe  townes,  bat  at  suche  price  aa  the 
hMtUrt  maye  have  a  reasonable  lyveing,  whiche 
shalle  Incurrage  them  to  dwell  thcr. 

SlaU  Papert,  ii.  608. 

HOSTER.  m  An  oyster.    Line. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jug  without  a  handle.  Devon. 

HOSTILBMENTS.  Household  furniture ;  any 
kind  of  utensils  or  implements.  Sometimes, 
hu9tl€ment9.    (A.'N.) 

HOSTING.  A  hostile  incursion.  See  Stanibunt, 
p.  21 ;  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  7f  27. 

Some  sayeth.  the  Kinges  Deputye  uaeith  to  make 
so  many  greate  rodes,  Jomayea,  and  hottHng9$,  nowe 
in  the  northe  partyea  of  Wolster,  now  In  the  souths 
partea  of  Mownster,  nowe  into  the  west  partyes  ot 
Conaugfat,  and  takeith  the  Kinges  subgettes  wyth 
hym  by  compulsion.  8taU  Papen,  fL  19. 

HOSTOUR.  A  goshawk.   It  is  the  translation  of 

ffnct]pt/er  in  MS.  Addit.  11579. 
HOSTRIE.    An  inn.    {A.-N.) 
HOSTYLDE.   HospiUble.    Also,  put  up  at  an 

inn  or  hostry.   MS.  BibL  Reg.  12  B.  i. 
HOT.  (1)  His.    Sufbii. 

(2)  A  finger-stall.    Lane. 

(3)  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  carrying  dung. 
dumb. 

(4)  What.    Somertet. 

(h)  Hight ;  ordered.   Tristrem  Gloss. 

(6)  Hot  in  the  tpur^  very  earnest  or  anxious  on 
any  subject.  Neither  hot  nor  eold,  under  any 
circumstances.  Hot  peat  and  bacon,  a  game 
similar  to  Hide  and  aeek,  only  the  thing  hid 
is  often  inanimate. 

(7)  To  heat,  or  make  hot.    Nott9. 
HOTAGOE.    To  move  nimbly,  spoken  chiefly  of 

the  tongue.    Suigex. 

HOTCH.  To  shake;  to  separate  beans  from 
peas,  after  they  are  thrashed ;  to  limp ;  to  be 
restless ;  to  move  by  sudden  jerks,  or  starts ; 
to  drive  cattle ;  to  boil  a  quantity  of  cockles 
together.  North.  When  they  shake  potatoes 
in  a  bag,  so  that  they  may  lie  the  closer,  they 
are  said  to  hatch  them.  Cockles  also  are  said 
to  be  hatched,  when  a  quantity  of  them  has 
been  boiled  together.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
signify  an  awkward  or  ungainly  mode  of  pro- 
greasing ;  as  the  old  woman  said,  "  I  bustled 
through  the  crowd,  and  she  hatched  after  me ;" 
and  when  a  man,  walking  with  a  boy,  goes  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  latter  on  the  run,  be 
is  described  as  keeping  him  hotchiny.  Most 
probably  from  the  French  hocher,  which  means 
to  shake,  jog,  &c.    Line. 

HOTCHEL.  To  walk  awkwardly,  or  lamely ;  to 
shuffle  in  walking.     JVarw. 

HOTCHENE.    To  beat  ?  to  chop  ? 
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Hlttis  thoarffiethe  harde  itde  fulle  hertly  dyattit, 
Sonp«  hotekene  in  holle  the  hetheoDe  knjghtca. 

Mort«  Jrthurt,  MS.  JJneo/M,  f.  9S. 

HOT-COCKLES.  A  game  in  which  one  person 
lies  down  on  his  face  and  is  hoodwinked,  and 
being  struck,  must  guess  who  it  was  that  hit 
hioL  A  good  part  of  the  fun  consisted  in  the 
hardness  of  the  slaps,  which  were  generally 
given  on  the  throne  of  honour.  It  was  for- 
merly  a  common  sport  at  Christmas.  See 
Hawkins,  iii.  204 ;  Florio,  p.  26 ;  Cotgraye,  in 
V.  Bouehom,  Goldsmith  mentions  the  game  in 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xL  To  tit  upon 
hot  eocklett  to  be  very  impatient. 

Pamph.  It  ft  cdicted  that  every  Grobian  thnll  play 
at  Bambcrye  hott  ••dtlet  at  the  four  festivalls. 

Tant,  Indeed,  a  verye  usefull  tport,  but  larely 
much  Delected  to  the  moUefieinge  of  the  flesh. 

Old  Play,  MS.  Bndl.  30. 

HOTE.  (1)  Avow,  or  promise.     (yf.-5.) 
Wytoej  of  othe  and  of  hute, 
Ynhevenealle  thyng  they  wote. 

MS.  Hati,  1701.  f.  19. 

(2)  Heat.    Kyng  Alisaunder,  3386. 

(3)  Promised.    Also  as  Hot  (5). 

And  glf  thou  do  aa  thou  haa  me  hote. 
Then  shalle  I  gif  the  a  cote. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  48. 

(4)  To  shout,  or  make  a  noise. 
HOT-EVIL.    A  fever.     Devon. 
HOT-FOOT.    Same  as  Fote-hot.  q.  v. 
HOTH.   A  heath.    Launfal,  250. 
HOT-HOUSE.  (1)  A  brothel.    ShaJt. 
(2)  In  salt-works,  the  room  between  the  furnace 

and  the  chimney  towards  which  the  smoke  is 
conveyed  when  the  salt  is  set  to  dry. 

HOT-PLANETS.    The  blight  in  com. 

HOT-POT.  A  mixture  of  ale  and  spirits  made 
hot.     Grote. 

HOT-SHOOTS.  A  compound  made  by  taking 
one  third  part  of  the  smallest  of  any  pit-coal, 
sea,  or  charcoal,  and  mixing  them  very  well 
together  with  loam,  to  be  made  into  balls  with 
urine,  and  dried  for  firing. 

HOT. SHOT.  A  foolish  inconsiderate  fellow. 
See  Melton's  Sixefold  Politician,  1609, 
p.  53  ;  Howell's  English  Proverbs,  p.  4. 

HOTSPUR.  A  rash  person.  "  An  headlong  hot- 
spur,"  Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  pp.  97,  101. 
Also  an  ac^ective,  warm,  vehement. 

HOTTEL.    A  heated  iron.    North. 

HOTTER.  To  boil ;  to  rage  with  passion ;  to 
trouble,  or  vex.    North. 

HOTTES.    Huts.    Also,  oats. 

HOTTLE.    A  finger-stall.    North. 

HOTTS.  (1)  Water-porridge.   North. 

{2)  The  hips.   Craven  Glossary,  i.  235. 

(3)'Round  baUs  of  leather  stuffed  and  tied  on  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  spurs  of  fighting-cocka,  to 
prevent  them  from  hurting  one  another. 

HOT-WATERS.  Spirits.  North.  This  term 
occurs  in  Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  352. 

HOUDERY.    Cloudy ;  overcast.     Wett. 

HOUGH.  (1)  A  burrow,  or  den.    East. 

(2)  To  breathe  hard ;  to  pant.     South. 

(3)  To  disable  an  animal  by  cutting  its  houghs. 
Line.  See  MS.  L^nsd.  1033. 


They  account  of  no  man  that  hath  not  a  battic 
axe  at  hit  girdle  to  hough  dogi  with,  or  wearea  not  a 
cock's  fether  in  a  thrumb  hat  like  a  cavalier. 

Na*h*t  Puree  PmnilesMf,  I5B2. 

(4)  A  hollow,  or  dell.    North.    See  the  Chron. 

Mirab.  ed.  Black,  p.  4. 
HOUGHER.    The  pubUc  whipper  of  criminals, 

the  executioner  of  criminals.    Neve. 
HOUGHLE.    The  shank  of  beef.    North. 
HOUGHS.    A  dirty  drab.     North. 
HOUGHTS.    Large  clamsy  feet    St^fbih. 
HOULE.    An  owl.    Nominale  MS. 
HOUL-HAMPERS.     HoUow  and  empty  tto- 

machs.     Craven. 
HOULT.     Same  as  Holm  (1). 
HOUNBINDE.    To  loosen,  or  free.    (J.^.) 
HOUNCES.    The  omamenU  on  the  collar  of  a 

cart-horse.    Eagt. 
HOUNCURTEIS.    Uncourteous.     (A.-S.) 

Houncurt^t  ne  willi  be, 
Ne  con  I  nout  on  vllt^.         MS.  Digbw  86. 
HOUNCY-JOUNCY.    Awkward.    East. 
HOUND.  (1)  A  common  term  of  reproach,  still 
in  frequent  use.      To  hound  a  person,  to 
abuse  him.    Yorish. 
(2)  To  set  on,  as  a  dog,  &c.     North. 
HOUNDBENE.    The  herb  hoarhound. 
HOUNDBERRY.    The  nightshade.   Gerard. 
HOUNDED.     Hunted ;  scolded.     Devon. 
HOUND-FISH.   The  dog-fish.  {A.-S.)  Hownd- 

fyssh,  Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  201. 
HOl'NDYS-BERVE.    The  plant  morel 
HOUNE.  (1)  A  hound.     Chaucer. 
(2)  Own.    See  Wright's  Anec  Lit.  p.  12. 
HOUNLAW.    Against  law.    (^^.-5.) 
HOUNLELE.    Disloyal.     {A.-S.) 
HOUNSELE.    Unhappiness. 

With  muchel  houruete  ich  lede  ml  I  if. 

And  that  U  for  on  niete  wif.         MS.  Dl/fbp  8& 

HO-UP.    The  hunters' halloo.   Gent.  Rec.  84. 

HOUPED.     Hooped,  or  hollowed.    (  /.-A^.) 

HOUPEN.    To  hoop,  or  shout.   (/t.-S.)    IIoup 
is  the  word  generally  used  in  catching  cattle. 

HOUPY.     A  horse.     Craven. 

HOURES.  The  Romish  church  service.  (A.-^.) 

HOURNYNG.    Adorning.    (Lat.) 

HOURSCHES.     Rush  ? 
Bot  jitte  the  hathelieste  on  hy,  haythene  and  other. 
All  hourtehe*  over  hede  harmes  to  wyrke. 

MorteArthmre,  MS.  Unetin,  f.TS^ 

HOUS.    Houses.    Heamt. 

HOU  S  ALL.     Domestic.     Cotgrave. 

HOUSE.  (1)  In  a  farm-house,  the  kitchen  or 

ordinary   sitting-room.      Kennett  says,  the 

hall   See  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

(2)  To  put  com  in  a  bam.    South. 

(3)  To  hide }  to  get  hid.     Yorkth. 

(4)  To  grow  thick,  as  com  does.    East. 

(5)  A  deep  bing  into  which  block  tin  is  put  after 
smelting.   DerhysK 

i6)  A  partition  in  a  chess-board. 
7)  To  put  the  house  out  of  windows,  to  cause 
great  disorder.     To  be  at  the  house  Sep,  in  a 
great  rage.  North. 

(8)  To  stir  up.     Tim  Bobbin  Gloss. 

(9)  A  child's  coverlet.     Devon, 
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IIOUSE-DOVE.  A  person  who  is  constantly 
at  home.    Weai, 

IIOUSELE.  The  Eucharist.  Also,  to  admi- 
nister  the  sacrament.  To  ben  houseled,  to  re- 
ceive  the  sacrament.  {J.-S.)  Howlyng peo- 
ple, people  who  were  houseled,  or  communi- 
cants, spelt  huneUng  people  in  Blount. 
With  h<riy  wordy t  Into  bredd  he  can  hyn  dnsM, 
And  there  he  himtylde  th«t  lady  dere. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  il.  98.  f.  47- 

Doo  calle  me  a  eonfcMour  with  Criate  In  hit  arme* } 

I  wille  be  AotoMldtf  In  haste,  whate  happe  lo  betyddys. 

Marte  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  96. 

IIOUSELINGS.    Tame  animals,  or  rather  ani. 

mals  bred  up  by  hand.     North, 
HOUSELL.     Housings.     Nicolae. 
HOUSEN.    Houses.    Var.dial.    Tohousenee, 

to  stay  at  home.    Hoaaing^  Harrison's  Bri- 

taine,  p.  33 ;  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  33 ;  Arrival 

of  King  Edward  IV.  p.  36. 
HOUSE-OF-OFFICE.    Ajakes.    See  Fletcher's 

Poems,  p.  117 ;  Arch.  x.  401. 
HOUSE.PLACE.  Sameas /^au<e(l).   It  is  also 

called  the  Housestede. 
HOUSING.  (1)  A  petticoat.    Une. 

(2)  A  niche  for  a  statue.  See  Bloxam's  Gothic 
Architecture,  ed.  1844. 

(3)  The  leather  fastened  at  a  horse's  collar  to 
turn  over  the  back  when  it  rains.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  the  term  was 
applied  anciently  to  the  coverings  of  a  horse  of 
various  descriptions. 

IIOUSS.  (1)  Ltfge  coarse  feet.    EaaU 
(2)  A  short  mantle  made  of  coarse  materiala, 
generally  worn  as  a  protection  from  showery 
weather.    (Fr.)    Dryden  uses  the  word,  and 
sad  work  does  Forby  make  of  it,  ii.  167. 
II OUT.     Hold.     Also,  ought,  anything. 
IIOUTE.     A  dunghill  cock  ?     Juniiut. 
IIOUTING.     An  owl.     Somer»el. 
IIOUTS.     Pshaw!  Nay  I     North. 
IIOUZE.    To  lade  water.     Yorksh. 
HOVE.  (1)  To  stop,  or  hover.     (//..5.) 
Awhile  they  hovid  and  byhild 
How  Arthurs  knightis  rode  that  day. 

MS.Hari.22Sa,  f.89. 
Awhile  she  hovifd  and  byheld. 

MS.  IbU   f.  118. 
Two  knyghtys  sawe  he  hove  and  abyde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  80. 

(2)  To  lift  or  heave.  North.  Sec  Kyng  Horn, 
1 277.  In  the  following  passages  it  appears  to 
mean  heaved  or  lifted  at  baptism. 

Or  5yf  a  man  have  hove  a  chylde, 
God  hyt  ever  forbade  and  shylde. 

MS.  Harl.  1701.  f.  12. 
or  hys  godfadrys,  maydyn  or  knave, 
Hys  brethren  or  sustren  may  at  here  pay 
i^edde,  but  he  that  hove  never  may. 

MS.  Ibid.  r.  18. 

(3)  To  behove.     Ck)Ilier'8  Old  Ballads,  p.  55. 

(4)  To  take  shelter.     Cheeh. 

(5)  To  move.     Somereet. 

Quod  hee,  thanne  hove  oute  of  my  sunne. 
And  lete  It  ichyne  into  my  tunne. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  93. 

(6)  To  float  on  the  water,  as  a  ship,  &e. 


(7)  A  child's  caul.     Palagrme. 

(8)  The  ground  ivy,  or  alehoof. 

(9)  Dregs  of  oil,  impurities  floating  on  the  tor- 
face.     Prompt.  Parv. 

HOVE-DANCE.    The  court-dance. 
Whereas  I  muste  daunce  and  synge 
The  hame-dmmue  and  caroljmge. 
Or  for  to  goo  the  ncwe  fot, 
I  may  not  wel  heve  up  my  foot. 

Cower,  MS.  Soe,  Jntif,  134,  f.  177. 
With  harpe  and  lute,  and  with  citole« 
The  hove-daunce  and  the  carole. 

Gower,  MS.  Ibid,  f .  t4€, 
HOVEL.     A  canopy  over  the  head  of  a  statue. 

W.  Wyrc. 
HOVZLLERS.    People  who  go  out  in  boats  to 
land  passengers  from  ships  passing  by.  Kent. 
HOVEN.      Swelled.       Hoven-bread,   leavened 

bread.     Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033. 
HOVER.  (1)  Same  as  Hod  (5). 

(2)  To  pack  hops  tightly  in  order  to  defraud  the 
measure.    Kent. 

(3)  Light,  as  ground  is.     South, 

(4)  Open.     Kent  and  Stueex. 

HOW.  (1)  A  hunting-cry.     See  Hoo  (2). 
Thai  halowyd  here  howndys  with  how. 
In  holtit  herde  I  never  soche  hew. 

MS,Douee  302,  f.  34. 

(2)  Whole.    Tim  Bobbin  Gl. 

(3)  A  hill.     See  Robin  Hood,  i.  106. 

(4)  Care.  See  Ellis's  Met.  Rom.  ill.  49 ;  Chron. 
Vilodun.  p.  26 ;  Kyng  AUsaunder,  1210.  Alio 
an  adjective,  anxious,  carefuL 

Wel  nelghe  wode  for  dred  and  Aeiee, 
Up  thou  schotctt  a  wlndowe. 

Arthomr  and  Merlin,  p*  43. 
The  howe  wiif  anon  it  fett. 
And  yede  and  held  It  bi  the  fer. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  36. 

(5)  Deep,  or  low ;  hollow.    North, 

(6)  Who.     Kent  and  Sussex. 

(7)  Ought.    ApoLforthe  Lollards,  p.  4. 
(8;  To  conglomerate.    Suffolk. 

(9)  In  such  manner  as.     {A.-S.) 

(10)  An  exclamation,  Stop ! 
HOWAY.     Come  along.     Northumb. 
HOWBALL.    A  simpleton.    Thynne,  p.  48. 
HOWBERDE.    A  halbert.    MS.  Ashm.  208. 
HO  WD.     A  strain.     North. 
HOWDACIOUS.    Audacious.     Var.  dial, 
HOWDEE.    A  salute ;  how  do  ye  do  ? 
HOWDER.    To  walk  heavily.     Cunib. 
HOWDON-PAN-CANT.      An    awkward    fall. 

Howdon-pan-eanter,  a  slow,  ungraceful  mode 

of  riding.     North. 
HOWDY-MAW.    The  conclusion  of  the  dav's 

labour.     Newc. 
HOWDY-WIFE.    A  midwife.    North.    As  an 

example  of  the  length  to  which  absurdity  in 

derivation  may  be  carried,  here  follows  the 

presumed  origin  of  the  term, — "  Jhesus  hodit 

natus  est  de  virgine." 
HOWE.     Hugh.    A  proper  name.     Pr.  Part* 
HOWED-FOR.     Provided  for.     Wilts. 
HOWELLED.     Splashed ;  dirtied.     Line. 
HOWEN.  (1)  Own.     Weber. 
(2)  To  hoot,  or  shout.    Nominale  MS. 
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HOWES.  (1)  Haws.    See  Isenbns,  167.     A 
Suffolk  form,  according  to  Moor. 

(2)  Hoves ;  remains ;  tarries.  (A.-S.) 

Oure  burlycbe  bolde  kyng  appone  the  benUhoww, 
With  hi«  bfttalle  one  brede,  and  benen  diaplayede. 

Morte  Arthun,  MS,  Uttcotn,  f.  74* 

HOWGATES.    In  what  manner.  (^.-S*.) 

Thite  thre  oommandemcnta  lerrea  mane  howgaUu 
he  salle  hafe  hym  ynence  Oodd  the  Trynlte 

MS.  Uneoln,  A.  1.  17.  f.  801. 

HOWGY.  Huge;  large.  W€9t,  This  form 
occurs  in  Skelton,  ii.  24. 

HOWK.    To  dig ;  to  scoop.     North. 

HOWL.     Same  as  Holtt  q.  t. 

HOWLEGLASS.  The  hero  of  an  old  German 
jest-book,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  his  name  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial  among  our  ancestors  for 
any  clever  rascaL 

HOWLET.  The  bam  or  white  owl.  Also,  a 
term  of  reproach.    North. 

HOWL-KITE.    The  stomach.    North. 

HOWNTES.     Hunts.    Lydgate. 

And  fen  foghtande  foike  folowei  theme  aftyre, 
HoMmfMand  hewes  downe  the  heythene  tykee. 

Morle  Arthure,  MS.  LAncoln,  f.  97* 

HOWNTD.    Honied.    Brit.  BibL  iv.  90. 

HOW-POND.    A  fish-pond. 

HOWSE.    To  take  a  habitation.    (j4.'S.) 
Thereabowte  ye  shalle  yow  howte. 
And  gone  after  that  ahalt  be  hur  ipowse. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  Oft. 

HOW-SEEDS.    Husks  of  oats.    North. 
HOWSfiHILLINGE.    Roofing.     Pr.  Parv. 
HOWSEWOLD.    A  household.     Weber. 
HOWSHE.    Move  on!    An  exclamation  ad- 
dressed to  swine.    Dorset. 
1I0WSIN6.    Building ;  houses.     (^.-5.) 
Fro  teynt  Mary  at  t)owe  to  London  Stone, 
At  that  tyme  was  hou'»i/ng  none. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  18ft. 

Thise  hende  hoves  on  a  hille  by  the  holte  eyne*, 

Beheide  the  howtyng  fulle  hye  of  hathene  kyngcs, 
Mmrte  Arthure,  MS.  Unenin,  t.  67. 
HOWSOMEVER.     However ;  howsoever. 
HOWTE.  To  hoot,  or  howl.  Gov.  Myst.  p.  182. 
HOWVE.    A  cap,  or  hood.    (A.^S.) 
HOWYN.    An  oven.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 
HOX.   (1)    To   cut  the  hamstrings.      Lilly's 

Mother  Bombie,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Bb.  xii. 
(2)  To  scrape  the  heels  and  knmdc  the  ancles  in 

walking.     GUmc. 
HOXY.     Muddy ;  dirty.     South. 
HOY.  (1)  To  heave,  or  throw.    North.    This 

seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Tusser,  p.  184. 
(2)  A  cart  drawn  by  one  horse.     C^umb. 
HOYD.     Hovered ;  abode.     Weber. 
HOYLE.     Oil.    Apol.  LoU.  p.  58. 
HOYLES.    Some  mode  of  shooting  arrows  for 

trial  of  skill.     Drayton. 

OYND.     To  make  a  hard  bargain  ;  to  screw 

up.    ^hesfL 
HOYSE-CJllP.    A  toss-pot,  or  drunkard. 
HOZED.   Finely  off.  Exmoor.  Grose  has  Aozee, 

to  be  badly  off.   Gloss,  p.  85,  ed.  1839. 
H03ES.     Houghs.     Gawayne. 
UU.    Colour;  complexion.   {A.^S.) 


HUB.  (1)  The  nave  of  a  wheel.     Oxon. 

(2)  A  smaU  stack  of  hay ;  a  thick  square  sod^ 
pared  off  the  surface  of  a  peat-bog,  when  dig- 
ging for  peat ;  an  obstruction  oi  anything^ 
North. 

(3)  The  mark  to  be  thrown  at  in  quoits  or  some 
other  games.    EoMt, 

(4)  The  hilt  of  a  weapon.  Up  to  the  huh,  as  far 
as  possible.    Suffolk. 

HUBBIN.  A  small  anvil  used  by  blacksmithi 
in  making  nails.    Weit. 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE.  A  device  for  smoking 
tobacco  through  water,  which  makes  a  bub- 
bling noise;  also,  a  person  who  speaks  so 
confusedly  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

HUBBLESHOW.  Confusion ;  tumult.  Some- 
times, bubble-te-shives.  North.  Also  ex> 
plained,  a  mob. 

With  that  all  was  on  a  AuMI^HefcuMls. 

Do€icmr  DaubU  Ale,  n.  d 

HUBBON.    The  hip.    Tim  Bobbin,  GL 
HUBSTACK.    A  fat  awkward  person. 
HUCCHE.    An  ark  or  chest.    (^.-5.)     See 

Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  85. 
HUCHONE.    Hugh.    A  proper  name. 
HUCK.  (1)  A  hook.    Far.  dial.    See  Conning- 

ham's  Revels  Accounts,  p.  205. 

(2)  A  husk  or  pod.     South. 

(3)  To  higgle  in  buying.  *<  To  haggle,  kuete, 
dodge,  or  paulter,*'  Cotgrave. 

(4^  Ihrew;  tossed.     We»t. 

(5)  A  hard  blow  or  knock.     Suseex. 

(6)  In  beef,  the  part  between  the  shin  and  the 
round.     Devon. 

HUCKER -MUCKER.   Hugger-mugger.  Stani- 

hurst's  Bescr.  of  Ireland,  p.  35. 
HUCKLE.    The  hip.     far.  dial. 
HUCKLE-BONES.    A  game  formerly  pUyed 
by  throwing  up  the  hip-bone  of  some  animal, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  head  of  Venus,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  a  dog.    He  who  tamed 
up  the  former  was  the  winner. 
HUCKLE-DUCKLE.    A  loose  woman. 
Here  is  a  huekle-duekte. 
An  inch  above  the  buckle. 

Ftejw  ^  AoAyn  flMfe. 

HUCKLE-MY-BUFF.    A  beverage  composed 

of  beer,  eggs,  and  brandy.    Suuex. 
HUCK-MUCK.  (1)  A  dwarf.     Wett. 
(2)  A  strainer  placed  before  the  faucet  in  brew* 

ing.     WUt». 
HUCKSHEENS.    The  hocks.    JBxmoor. 
HUCK-SHOULDERED.    Hump-backed. 
HUCKSY-BUB.  The  female  breast.    Devon. 
HUD.  (1)  A  hood.    Also,  to  hood. 
He  itroked  up  hie  hud  for  tene, 
And  toke  a  cuppe,  and  made  it  dene. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  M. 

(2)  A  husk,  or  hull.     Wore. 

(3)  To  collect  into  heaps.     Sahp. 

(4)  To  hide.    Also,  hidden.     Wiltt. 
IIUDDEL.    A  heap.    Somerset. 
HUDDERIN.  A  weU-grown  lad.  East.  Brocket! 

has  hutherikin-lad.  a  ragged  youth,  an  unculti- 
vated boy.    Glossarv.  p.  163. 
HUDDICK.  :i)  A  fin^-stall.     West. 
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(2)  The  cabin  of  a  coal-barge.    North, 
HUDDLE.  (1)  To  embrace.     Var.  dial 
(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old  decrepld  per- 
son.   Liby,  ed.  1632,  sig.  Aa.  Iv. 
f 3)  To  scramble.     Somer$et, 

(4)  A  list  of  persons,  or  things.    Line, 
HUDDLING.    A  Cambridge  term  for  one  of  the 

ceremonies  and  exercises  customary  before 

taking  degrees. 
HUDE.    Went.    Chron.  VUodun.  p.  91. 
HUD-END.    A  hob.     YorksJi 
HUDGE-MUDGE.    Hugger-mugger.    North. 
HUD6Y.    Thick ;  clumsy.     WUt9. 
HUDKIN.    A  finger-stall.    Eait. 
HUDSTONE.    The  hob-stone.    North. 
HUE.    He;  she;  they.    Rittan, 
HUEL.  (1)  A  mine.    An  old  term. 
(2)  A  term  of  reproach.    North* 
HUEL-BONE.  Whalebone;  ivory  from  the  teeth 

of  walms.   Weber's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  350. 
HUER.    Hair.   CraTcn  Glossary,  i.  237. 
HUERS.    Persons  placed  on  the  Cornish  difis 

to  indicate  to  the  boats,  stationed  off  the  land, 

the  course  of  the  shoals  of  pilchards  and 

herrings.    See  Pennant,  iv.  291. 
HUERT.    A  heart.     Percy, 
HUFE.     Same  as  Hove^  q.  v. 

He  ayen  by  %oat  hiUes,  jone  hcghe  holtes  undyr, 

Hi(/b«  thaie  with  hale  strenghe  of  haythene  kyngcs. 

MwU  Arthurs,  MS.  Lincoln,  t.  fl8. 

HUFF.  (1)  To  offend;  to  scold.  Also,  offence 
or  displeasure.     Var.  duU, 

(2)  Light  paste,  or  pie-crust.     GUme. 

(3)  A  dry,  scurfy,  or  scaly  incrustation  on  the 
skin.    East. 

(4^  Strong  beer.     Var.  dial. 

(5)  In  chess,  to  remove  a  conquered  man  from 
the  board.  In  draughts,  to  remove  an  adyer- 
sary's  man  which  has  neglected  to  take  another 
when  an  opportunity  offered. 

HUFF-CAP.  (1)  A  species  of  pear  used  for 

making  perry.     West. 
(2^  Couch-grass.    Herrfordth. 

(3)  Strong  ale.  **  These  men  hale  at  hufaqi 
till  they  be  red  as  cockes,  and  litle  vriser  than 
their  combs,"  Harrison's  England,  p.  202. 

(4)  A  swaggering  feUow.    East. 
HUFFING.    Swaggering.    Dekker,  1608. 
HUFFLE.  (1)  To  rumple.    Suffolk. 

(2)  To  shift ;  to  waver.    Devon. 

S3)  To  blow  unsteadily,  or  rough.     Wett. 
4)  A  finger-stall.     Groee, 

(5)  A  merry-meeting;  a  feast.     Kent, 

HUFF-SNUFF.  A  bully.  "A  huff-snuff,  one 
that  will  soone  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  one 
that  will  remember  every  small  vnt>ng  and 
revenge  it  if  hee  can,"  Florio,  p.  445. 

HUFKINS.    A  sort  of  muffins.    Kent. 

HUFTY.    A  swaggerer.     Yorkth, 

HUFTY-CUFS.    Blows.    Florio,  p.  179. 

HUG.  (1)  To  carry  anything.    N&rth. 

(2^  The  itch.   Somerset, 

(3)  To  huddle ;  to  crouch  up  in  one's  bed  for 
cold.    Palsgrave. 

HUG-BONE.    The  hip-bone.    North. 


HUGGAN.    The  hip.    Graven  GL  i.  237. 

HUGGEN-MUFFIN.    The  long-taUed  tit. 

HUGGER.    An  effeminate  person. 

HUGGERIN6.     Lying  in  ambush.  HaU, 

HUGGER-MUGGER.  In  secret ;  clandestinely 
See  Florio,  pp.  54,  72 ;  Earle,  p.  252. 

HUGGLE.    Same  as  Hug  (3). 

HUG-ME-CLOSE.  A  fowl's  merry-thought, 
or  clavicle.     Var.  dial 

HUGT.    Huge.    Peele's  Works,  iu.  5. 

HUHOLE.    AnowL    Horio,  p.  496,ed.  1611. 

HUIS.    A  door  or  threshold.   Nominale  MS. 

HUISSHER.    An  usher. 

In  alle  hk  wey  he  fyndeth  no  let. 
That  dore  can  none  huisA»  echet. 

Oowtr,  M8.  Soe.  Antiq,  134,  f.  fB. 

HUITAINE.  A  measure  consisting  of  eight 
verses.    {Fr,) 

HUKE.  (I)  A  kind  of  loose  upper  garment, 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  hood,  and  origi- 
nally worn  by  men  and  soldiers,  but  in  later 
times  the  term  seems  to  have  been  applied 
exclusively  to  a  sort  of  cloak  worn  by  women. 
Minsheu  calls  it,  "  a  mantle  such  as  women 
use  in  Spaine,  Germanic,  and  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  when  they  goe  abroad ;"  but  Howell 
seems  to  make  it  synonymous  with  a  veil, 
and  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  calk  it  *'  a 
woman's  capp  or  bonnet." 

!2^  A  hook.    See  the  Monast.  AngL  iii.  175. 
3)  The  huckle-bone.     North, 

HUKE-NEBBYDE.  Having  a  crooked  nose  or 
bill,  like  a  hawk. 

HuJIre-neMydtf  aa  a  hawke,  and  a  hore  berde. 

Mort9  Arthurt,  MS.  Uneuln,  t.  64 

HUKKERTE.     Huckstry.     (J.^S,) 

HUL.    A  hiU.    Also,  held.    Heame. 

HULCH.  (1)  A  slice.    Devon. 

(2)  Crooked.  Hulch^aeked,  hnmp-backed. 
SeeCotgrave,inv.  Bossu^  Bossuer,  Courbasse, 
"  By  hulch  and  stulch,"  by  hook  and  crook. 

HULDE.    To  flay  the  hide.     (^.-5.) 

HULDER.  (1)  To  hide,  or  conceal.     H^esL 

(2)  To  blow  violently.    Devon. 

HULE.    A  husk,  or  pod.     Northumb. 

HULED.    Covered.    See  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  39. 

HULFERE.    The  holly.    (A.-S,) 

HULIE.     Slowly.     EUis,  iii.  329. 

HULK.  (1)  A  heavy  indolent  lubbcriy  fellow. 
Var,  dial.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  giant  in 
Nominale  MS.  and  Shakespeare  has  given- the 
title  to  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

i2)  To  be  very  lazy.    Somerset. 
3 1  A  ship ;  a  heavy  vessel. 
(4)  To  gut,  or  pull  out  the  entrails  of  any  animal. 

East.    The  term  occurs  in  Philastes. 
(b'S  A  heavy  fall     Var,  dial 
(6;  An  old  excavated  working,  a  term  in  mining 
Derb, 

(7)  A  cottage,  or  hovcL  North.  Hence,  to 
lodge  or  take  shelter. 

(8)  A  hull,  or  husk.    Pegge, 
HULKING.    Unwieldy.     Var,  dial, 
HULKT.     Heavy ;  stupid.     Salop, 

HULL.  (1)  To  float.  «<  Hulling  in  the  channel!/ 
Holinshed,  Chron.  Ireland,  p.  92. 
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[%)  The  holly,     far.  dial. 

(3)  A  pen  for  fattening  cattle,     ^orih. 

(4)  A  husk  or  shelL  Any  outside  covering,  as 
the  hark  of  a  tree.  Also,  to  take  off  the  husk. 
**  UtrieukUf  the  huske  or  hull  of  all  seedes,'' 
Elyot,  1559.  See  Cleaveland'a  Poems,  p.  60 ; 
Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  p.  12. 

(5)  To  throw,  or  cast.     West, 
6)  A  pigsty ;  a  hovel.     Yorkah. 

^7)  Room  in  a  grinding-wheeL     North, 
(8)  The  proverb  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines 
is  constantly  quoted  by  old  writers. 
There  is  a  proverbep  and  a  prayer  withall. 
That  we  may  not  to  three  strange  place*  fall  s 
Prom  Hull,  from  Hallifax,  ftom  Hell,  'tis  thus. 
Prom  all  these  three.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
Thl*  praying  proverb's  meaning  to  set  downe, 
Men  doe  not  wish  deliverance  ftom  the  towne : 
The  town's  nam'd  Kingston,  Hul's  the  fUrious  river« 
And  from  Hulls  dangers,  I  say,  Lord  deliver  I 
At  Hallifax  the  law  so  sharpe  doth  deale. 
That  whoso  more  then  13.  pence  doth  steale. 
They  have  a  Jyn  that  wondrous  quicke  and  well. 
Sends  thieves  all  headlesae  unto  heav'n  or  hell. 
From  Hell  each  man  sayes.  Lord,  deliver  me, 
Beoiuse  from  Hell  can  no  Redemption  bo : 
Men  may  escape  from  Hull  and  Hallifax, 
But  sure  in  Hell  there  is  a  heavier  Uxe. 
Let  each  one  for  themselves  in  this  agree. 
And  pray,  From  Heil,  good  Lord,  deliver  me  1 

JVcy/or**  fVorktt,  1630,  ii.  18-13. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  the  same  tract, 
mentions  HuU  cheese.  It  is,  he  says,  "  much 
like  a  loafe  out  of  a  bi  ewers  basket ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  simples,  mault  and  water,  in  one 
compound,  and  is  cousin  germane  to  the 
mightiest  ale  in  England." 
HULLART.    An  owL     Somerset,    The  north 

country  glossaries  have  huUet, 
HULLE.    To  kiss,  or  fondle.     Withals, 
HULLIES.  Large  marbles  used  at  a  game,  now 

nearly  obsolete,  called  HuUiwag, 
HULLINGS.    Husks,  or  shells;  chaff.    Also, 

hillings  or  coverlets. 
HULLUP.    To  vomit.    East, 
HULLY.    A  long  wicker  trap  used  for  catching 
eels.     Bromc,  in  his  Travels,  ed.  1700,  p.  160, 
mentions  a  machine  so  called  in  Yorkshire, 
*•  which  is  much  like  a  great  chest,  bored  full 
of  holes  to  let  in  the  sea,  which  at  high 
water  always  overflows  it,  where  are  kept  vast 
quantities  of  crabbs  and  lobsters,  which  they 
put  in  and  take  out  again  all  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their 
markets."    Compare  Jennings,  p.  48. 
HULSTRED.    Hidden.    {A.-S.) 
HULTE.    Held.    Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  68. 
HULVE.    To  turn,  or  throw  over.     West, 
HULVER.     The  holly.    East,    See  Hulfere, 

which  occurs  in  Chaucer. 
HULVER-HEADED.     Stupid.    East, 
HULWORT.    The  herb  poley.     Gerard, 
HULY.     Peevish;  fretful.    Durh,    (Kennett.) 
HUM.  (1)  To  deceive.     Var.  dial.     All  a  hum, 
i.  c.  quite  a  deception.     To  hum  and  haw, 
i.  «•  to  stutter,  a  common  phrase. 


TuU  many  a  trope  fnm  bayonet  and  drum 
He  ihreaten'd ;— but,  behold  t  'twas  all  a  Avm. 

Pettr  Pindar,  L  OL 

(2)  To  whip  a  top.     Kent, 

(3)  Very  strong  ale.  It  would  seem  from  a 
passage  quoted  by  Gifford,  that  the  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  liqueur,  but  it 
evidently  means  strong  ale  in  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  30. 

(4)  To  throw  violently.    North, 
HUMANE.    Courteous.    Palsgrave, 
HUMANITIAN.    A  grammarian  ;  one  skilled 

in  polite  literature.    Stanihurst,  pp.  40-41. 
HUMATION.    Interment    {Lat,) 
HUMBLE.  (1)  To  stoop.    Shirley,  iv.  437. 

(2)  To  break  off  the  beards  of  barley  with  a  flail. 
North. 

(3)  To  eat  humble  pie,  i.  c.  to  be  very  submissive, 
Var.  dial 

HUMBLE-BEE.    A  drunkard.     Line. 

HUMBLEHEDE.     Humility.     (^.-A^) 

HUMBLESSE.     Same  as  Humblehede,  q.  v. 

HUMBLING.     A  humming.     Chaucer. 

HUMBUG.    A  person  who  hums,  or  deceives. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  sweet-  Hk 
meat.    "  A  humbug,  a  false  alarm,  a  bugbear," 
Dean  Milles'  MS. 

HUMBUZ.  (1)  A  cockchafer.     West. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  a  notched  edge, 
which,  being  swung  round  swiftly  on  a  string, 
yields  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound. 

HUMBYBLE.    Condescending.     {A.-N.) 

HUMDRUM.  A  small  low  cart,  drawn  usually 
by  one  horse.     West, 

HUME.     A  hymn.     East. 

HUMELOC.  The  herb  hemlock.  Sec  a  Ust  in 
MS.  Sloane5,  f.3. 

HUMGUMPTION.  Nonsense.  South.  "A 
man  of  humgumption,"  one  of  great  self- 
importance,   rar.dial 

HUMMAN.    A  woman.     Var.  dial 

HUMMELD.     Without  horas.     Craven. 

HUMMER.  (1)  To  neigh.     Var.  dial 

(2)  To  make  a  humming  noise.     North. 

(3)  A  falsehood-     Suffolk.    Prom  Hum  (1). 
HUMMING.     Strong;   heady.     "  Such  hum- 
ming stuff,"  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  6. 

HUMMING-TOP.  A  large  hollow  wooden  top, 
which  makes  a  loud  humming  noise  when  it 
spins.     Var,  dial. 

HUMMOBEE.    The  humble-bee.    Lane. 

HUMMOCK.    A  mound  of  earth.     West. 

HUMOUROUS.     Moist ;  humid.     Also,  capn- 

cious.     ShoA, 
HUMOURS.     Manners;    qualities;   odditie:*. 
The  term  was  constantly  used  with  vanous 
shades  of  sense  in  our  early  dramatists.    A 
tipsy  person  was  said  to  be  in  bis  huinour*. 
Ben  Jonson  has  given  a  capital  history  of  the 
word,  which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  l>y 
the  writer  of  the  following  epigram  : 
Aske  Humors  what  a  feather  he  doih  wean*. 
It  is  his  humour  (by  the  Lor.t)  he'll  s»eare,- 
Or  what  he  doth  with  such  a  horse-talie  locka. 
Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  speudea  his  stocke, — 
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Be  bath  «  huimw  doth  detennine  m  : 

Why  io  the  itop-throte  fashion  he  doth  goe. 

With  icarfe  about  his  necke,  hat  without  band, — 

It  li  his  humour.     Sweet  air»  understand 

What  cause  his  purse  Is  lO  extreame  disirest 

That  oftentimes  Is  scarcely  penny-blest ; 

Only  a  humour.     If  you  question  why 

His  tongue  is  ne'er  unftirnlsh'd  with  a  lye, — 

It  U  his  humour  too  he  doth  protests 

Or  why  with  sergeants  he  is  so  opprest. 

That  like  to  ghosts  they  haunt  him  cT'rle  day ; 

A  rascal  humttur  doth  not  love  to  pay. 

Object  why  bootes  and  spunres  are  still  in  season. 

His  humour  answers,  humour  iM  his  reason. 

If  you  perceive  his  wits  in  wetting  shrunke. 

It  eometh  of  a  humour  to  be  drunke. 

When  you  behold  his  looket  pale,  thin,  and  poore. 

The  occssioo  is  his  humour  and  a  whoore : 

And  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake. 

It  is  a  veine  for  seoceless  humour'$  sake. 

Humor't  OrdinarU,  1007. 

HUMOURSOME.    Capricious.     Var.dial 

HUMP.  (1)  A  hunch,  or  lump.  WetL  In 
Norfolk,  a  small  quantity. 

(2^  To  insinuate.     Craoen, 

(3)  To  growl,  or  grumble.    Eaat. 

HUMPHREY.     See  Duke- Humphrey, 

HUMPSTRIDDEN.    Astride.     Lane. 

HUMPTY.  Hunch-backed,  humpiy^un^ty, 
short  and  broad,  clumsT. 

HUMSTRUM.  (1)  A  musical  instrument,  out  of 
tune,  or  rudely  constructed.    A  Jew's  harp. 

(2)  The  female  pudendum.    Warw. 

HUNCH.  (1)  To  shove;  to  heave  up ;  to  gore 
with  the  horns,     f^ar.  dial. 

(2^  A  lump  of  anything.     Var.  dioL 

(3^ Angry;  excited.    Lme. 

HUNCHET.    A  small  hunch.     Grose. 

HUNCH.RIGGED.     Hump-backed.    North. 

HUNCH-WEATHER.    Cold  weather.    Eaet. 

HUNDERSTONES.  Thunderbolts.  The  ••vul- 
gar call  tbem"  so  in  Wiltshire,  according  to 
Aubrey's  MS.  History  in  Royal  Soc  Lib. 

HUNDES-BERIEN.    The  herb  labrueca. 

HUND-FICH.  Dog-fish.  Nominale  MS.  Hvnde- 
JUeh,  MS.  Morte  Arthure. 

HUNDRED-SHILLINGS.  A  kind  of  apple. 
See  Rider's  Dictionarie,  1640. 

HUNDY.    Same  as  Hunch  (1). 

HUNGARIAN.  An  old  cant  term,  generally 
meaning  an  hungry  person,  but  sometimes  a 
thief,  or  rascal  of  any  kind. 

HUNGER.  To  famish.  Craven.  Hungerbaned, 
bitten  with  hunger,  famished.  Hunger-Starved, 
Minsheu.  Nungerlie,  hungrily,  ravenously, 
Holinshed,  Conq.  Ireland,  p.  18.  Hunyer- 
poisonedf  ill  from  want  of  food. 

HUNGERLIN.    A  kind  of  furred  robe. 

HUNGER-ROT.    A  miser.     A'orM. 

HUNGER-STONE.    A  quartze  pebble,    lane. 

HUNGRELS.     Rafters.     Cheeh. 

HUNGRY.  (1)  Stingy;  very  mean.  Devon. 

(2)  Poor,  unproductive,  barren  soil.     North. 

HUNK.    Same  as  Hunch,  q.  v. 

HUNKERED.    Elbowed;  crooked.    North. 

HUNKERS,    Haunches.    North. 

HUNKS.     A  miser ;  a  mean  old  man.   Var.  dial. 


HUNNE.    Hence.    MS.  HarL  2277. 

HUNNIEL.    The  same  as  Hunie,  q.  v. 

HUNNY.    To  fondle.    See  Honey. 

HUNSUP.    To  scold,  or  quarrel     Omk, 

HUNSY.    Same  as  Hunch,  q.  t. 

HUNT.  (1)  A  hnnUman.    (A.-&) 

(2)  Houndls  are  said  to  hunt  change,  when  they 
take  a  fresh  scent,  and  follow  another  chase. 
To  hunt  at  force,  to  run  the  game  down  with 
dogs,  in  opposition  to  shooting  it.  To  hunt 
counter,  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to  trace 
the  scent  backwards;  also,  to  take  a  false 
trail.    See  the  Gent.  Rec 

HUNTING.  Most  of  the  principal  old  hunting 
terms  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads 
in  the  alphabetical  order,  but  the  following 
lists  are  here  given  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  more  especially  interested  in  the  subject, 
or  who  may  have  occasion  to  explain  any 
early  passages  referring  to  this  genuine  old 
English  sport.  They  are  in  some  degree  taken 
from  Sir  H.  Dryden's  edition  of  Twici, 
4to.  1844,  and  most  of  the  terms  will  also  be 
found  in  Blome's  Gentleman's  Recreations. 
It  should  be  recollected  that,  in  hunting,  there 
is  a  peculiar  phraseology  adapted  to  each 
separate  animaL 

I.  Ordure  of  Jnimalt. 

Hart  and  hind,  fumet,  fewmett,  fewmiahtnye. 
Hare,  eroteye,    crotelt,   crotieinyt,   buttom. 
hoKr,/reyn,Jiant»,  le»se$.  Wo\f,/reyn,  lessee, 
fiantstjuants.     Buck  and  doe,  cotyiny,  few- 
metStfnomishings.     Fox,  wagyying,  billetinys, 
JlantSf  fuants.     Marten,  dirt,  fiants,  fuants. 
Roe-buck  and  doe,  coiyiny,fewmets,fewmish-' 
ings.      Otter,    spraits,   spraints.      Badger, 
werdrobe,  fiants,  fuants.     Coney,   crotels, 
croteys,  crotisings.     Twid  applies  the  word 
fiants  to  the  ordure  of  the  boar,  but  the  proper 
term  in  France  is  laissees,  and  in  England 
lessee.    The  author  of  the  Maystre  of  the 
Game  applies  cotying  to  the  buck  and  roe- 
buck, but  no  other  writers  do  so. 

2.  Dislodgement,  or  starting. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  unharbour.  Hare,  start, 
move.  Boar,  rear.  Wolf,  raise.  Buck  and 
doe,  dislodge,  rouse.  Fox,  find,  unkenneL 
Marten,  bay.  Roe-buck  and  roe,  find.  Otter, 
vent.    Badger,  dig,  find.    Coney,  bolt. 

m 

3.  Lodgement  of  animals. 

Hart  and  hind,  to  harbour.  Hare,  seat  form. 
Boar,  couch.  Wolf,  train.  Buck  or  doe. 
lodge.  Fox,  kenneL  Martin,  tree.  Roe- 
buck or  roe,  bed.  Otter,  watch.  Badger, 
earth.  Coney,  sit,  earth,  burrow.  The  bed 
of  harts,  bucks,  auJ  roebuck,  and  their  females, 
is  the  lair ;  of  a  hare,  the  form ;  of  a  fox, 
the  earth  or  kennel ;  of  a  badger,  the  earth  / 
of  a  coney,  the  burrow. 

4.  The  terms  for  skinning. 

Hart  and  hind,  fiean,fiayed.  Hare,  stripped, 
cased.  Boar  and  wolf,  str^ed.  Buck  and 
doe,  roebuck  and  roe,  skinned.  Fox,  marten* 
otter,  badger,  coney,  cased^ 
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5.  Integument  and /at. 

Hart  and  hind,  leather,  hide;  talbno,  euet. 
Hare,  ekin;  greate,  tallow.  Boar,  pylee, 
leather,  hide,  $kin ;  grease.  Wolf,  fox,  marten, 
otter,  badger,  and  coney,  pylee,  §kin  ;  grease. 
Buck  and  doe,  ekm,  leather,  hide;  taUow, 
suet.  Roebuck  and  roe,  leather,  hide  ;  bevy 
grease. 

6.  Companies  of  beasts. 

Hart  and  hind,  herd.  Hare,  huske,  down.  Boar, 
singular.  Wild  swine,  sounder.  Wolf,  rout. 
Buck  and  doe,  herd.  Fox,  skulk.  Marten, 
riehess.  Roebuck  and  roe,  otter,  bevy.  Badger, 
eete.    Coney,  nest. 

7.  Ages  of  deer. 

Thb  habt.  First  year,  caff)  or  hmd-ea^.  Se- 
eoiid,knobber,broeket.  Third,^payard  Fourth, 
staggart.  Fihh,  stag.  Sixth,  hart  nf  first 
head.  Serenth,  hart  of  second  head.  The 
BIND.  First  year,  calf.  Second,  hearse, 
brocket's  sister.  Third,  hind.  The  buck. 
First  year,  fawn.  Second,  pricket.  Third, 
sorrett.  Fourth,  soar.  Fifth,  buck  of  first 
head.  Sixth,  buck,  great  head.  The  doe. 
First  year,/aiim.  Second,  teg.  Third,  doe. 
The  roebuck.  First  year,  kid..  Second, 
girle.  Third,  hemuse.  Fourth,  buck  of  first 
head.  fi£th,  fair  roebuck.  The  boe.  First 
year,  kid.    Fourth,  roe. 

8.   The  attire  qf  deer. 

Of  a  stag,  if  perfect,  the  bur,  the  pearls,  the 
beam,  the  gutters,  the  antler,  the  sur-antler, 
royal,  sur-royal,  and  all  at  the  top  the  croches. 
Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-aniler, 
the  back-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and 
spellars.  If  you  are  asked  what  a  stag  bears, 
you  are  only  to  reckon  the  croches  he  bears, 
and  never  to  express  an  odd  number ;  for,  if 
he  has  four  croches  on  his  near  horn,  and  five 
on  bis  far,  you  must  say  he  bears  ten;  if  but 
four  on  the  near  horn,  and  six  on  his  &r  horn, 
you  must  say  he  bears  twehe. 

9.  Noise  at  rutting  time. 

A  badger  shrieks;  a  boar  /reams;  a  buck 
groans  or  troats  ;  a  fox  barks  ;  a  hare  beats, 
or  taps;  a  hart  belleth,  or  bells;  an  otteri 
whines;  a  roe  bellows;  a  wolf  howls. 

10.  For  their  copulation. 

A  boar  goes  to  brim  ;  a  buck  to  rut;  a  coney, 
to  buck  ;  a  fox,  a  clieketting  ;  a  hare  to  buck  ; 
a  hart,  to  rut ;  an  otter  hunts  for  his  kind; 
a  roe,  to  toum  ;  a  wolf,  to  match  or  nuike. 
11.  The  mark  of  their  feet. 

The  track  of  a  boar ;  the  view  of  a  buck  and 
fallow  deer ;  the  slot  of  a  hart  or  red  deer ; 
of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grass  and  scarcely  visible, 
the  foiUng  ;  the  print  or  foot  of  a  fox ;  the 
prick  of  a  hare,  and,  in  the  snow,  her  path 
is  called  the  trace;  an  otter  marks  or  smls. 
12.  Terms  qf  the  taU. 

Hie  wreath  of  a  boar ;  the  single  of  a  buck ;  the 
scut  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  the  brush  of  a  fox  ; 
the  white  tip  is  called  the  chape;  the  1*11^/0  of 
(he  stag  or  hart;  the  stem  of  a  wolf.  A  fox's 
feet  are  called  j^odlt;  his  head,  i^t  front. 


13.  The  noises  of  hounds. 

When  hounds  are  thrown  off,  and  hit  npon  • 
scent,  they  are  said  to  challenge  or  open.  If 
they  are  too  busy,  and  open  before  they  are 
sure  of  the  scent,  they  babble.  When  hounds 
carry  the  scent  well,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
fuU  cry.  When  hounds  lag  behind,  or  puzzle 
upon  the  scent,  they  are  said  to  tye  01  plod. 

14.  The  career  of  a  deer. 

When  a  deer  stops  to  look  at  anything,  he  is 
said  to  stand  at  gaze;  when  he  rushes  by,  he 
trips;  and  when  he  runs  with  speed,  he 
strains.  When  he  is  hunted,  and  leave  the 
herd,  he  singles;  and,  when  he  foams  at  the 
mouth,  he  is  embossed.  When  he  smells 
anything,  they  say  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the 
wiul;  when  he  holds  out  his  neck  at  full 
length,  declining,  they  say  he  is  spent ;  and, 
being  killed,  he  is  done. 

The  stag,  buck,  and  boar,  sometimes  take  soil 
without  being  forced ;  and  all  other  beasts 
are  said  to  take  water,  except  the  otter,  and 
he  is  said  to  beat  the  stream. 

15.  Technical  Hunting  Terms. 

A  cote,  is  when  a  dog  passes  his  fellow,  takes 
in,  obstructs  his  sight,  and  turns  the  hare. 
A  form,  where  a  hare  has  set.  At  gaze, 
looking  steadfastly  at  any  object  when  standing 
stilL  A  layer,  where  a  stag  or  buck  has 
lodged.  Beat  counter,  backwards.  Bend, 
forming  a  serpentine  figure.  Blemishes,  when 
they  make  short  entries,  and  return.  Blink, 
to  leave  the  point  or  back,  run  away  at  the 
report  of  the  gun,  &c.  Break  field,  to  ent«r 
before  you.  Chap,  to  catch  with  the  mouth. 
Curvet,  to  throw.  Doucets,  the  testicles  or 
stones.  Embossed,  tired.  Flourish,  to  twist 
the  stem,  and  throw  right  and  left  in  too 
great  a  hurry.  Going  to  vault,  a  hare's 
going  to  ground.  Handiaqt,  the  gentleman 
who  matches  the  dogs.  Hard-nosed,  having 
little  or  no  sense  of  smelling.  Hug,  to  ran 
close  side  by  side.  In  and  tn,  too  near  re- 
lated, as  sire  and  daughter,  dam  and  son,  &c. 
Inch^rin  or  pudding,  the  faX  gut.  Jerk,  an 
attempt  to  turn,  by  skipping  out.  Lt^tise,  to 
open  or  give  tongue.  Mort,  the  death  of  deer. 
Netar-tcented,  not  ratrhing  the  scent  till  too 
near.  Plod,  to  hang  upon  the  tnjonings  or 
doublings.  Ihm  riot,  to  nm  at  the  whole 
herd.  Sink,  to  lie  down,  cunningly  drawing 
the  feet  close,  and  bearing  the  nose  on  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  scent  flying.  Skirt,  to 
run  round  the  sides,  being  too  fond  of  the 
hedges.  Sl^,  losing  the  foot.  Speans  or 
deals,  the  teats.  ^>ent,  when  the  deer  is 
nearly  dead,  which  you  may  know  by  his 
stretching  his  neck  out  straight.  Strameth, 
when  at  full  speed.  Tt^fpish,  to  lurk,  sculk, 
and  sink.  To  carry  or  hod,  when  the  earth 
sticks  to  their  feet.  TVajoning,  crossing  and 
doubling.  Tr^,  to  force  by  you.  Tuel,  the 
vent.  Twist,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  when 
the  scent  is  caught  sideways.  I'tekt  to  make 
a  low  noise.     Watch,  to  attend  to  the  othei 
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dog,  not  endeavouring  to  find  his  own  game, 
but  lying  off  for  advantages.  In  coursing  it 
is  called  running  cunning,  WUet  or  ToiU 
are  engines  to  take  deer  with,  fyreneh,  a 
half-turn. 

HUNTING-POLE.  A  pole  by  which  hunters 
turned  aside  branches  in  passing  through 
thickets.    ( Gent.  Rec.) 

HUNTING-THE-FOX.  A  boy's  game  men- 
tioned in  the  Schoole  of  Vertue,  n.  d.  There 
are  other  games  called  Hunting  the  tl^er, 
and  Hunting  the  whistle, 

HUNTING-THE-RAM.  A  custom  formerly 
prevalent  at  Eton,  but  discontinued  about  the 
year  1747.  It  was  usual  for  the  butchers  of 
the  College  to  give  on  the  election  Satiurday 
a  ram  to  be  hunted  by  the  scholars.  MS. 
Sloane  4839,  f.  86. 

HUNTING-THE-WREN.  The  custom  still  pre- 
valent  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some 
other  places,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  of  hunting 
the  wren,  is  one  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 
It«  origin  is  only  accounted  for  by  tradition. 
Aubrey,  having  mentioned  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Papists,  says: — "Near 
the  same  place  a  party  of  the  Protestants  had 
been  surprised  sleeping  by  the  Popish  Irish, 
were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  wakened 
'  them  by  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums 
as  the  enemy  were  approaching.  For  this 
reason  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate  these  birds 
to  this  day,  calling  them  the  devil's  servants, 
and  killing  them  wherever  they  can  catch 
them ;  they  teach  their  children  to  thrust 
them  full  of  thorns ;  you'll  see  sometimes  on 
holidays  a  whole  parish  running  like  madmen 
from  hedge  to  hedge  a  wren-hunting."  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the 
children  of  the  villagers  procure  a  wren, 
attach  it  with  a  string  to  a  branch  of  holly, 
decorate  the  branch  with  pieces  of  riband 
that  they  beg  from  the  various  houses,  and 
carry  it  through  the  village,  singing  the  follow- 
ing ridiculous  lines : — 

We^l  hunt  the  wran,  mjb  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
We'll  hunt  the  wran,  lay  Richard  to  Robin  j 
We'll  hunt  the  wran,  layi  Jack  o*  th'  land ; 
WeHl  hunt  the  wran,  lays  every  one. 

Where  shall  we  And  him  ?  nya  Robin  to  Bobbin; 
Where  shall  we  find  him  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin  ) 
Where  shall  we  find  him  ?  says  Jack  o'  th'  land ; 
Where  shall  we  find  him  ?  says  every  one. 

In  yon  green  bosh,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
In  yon  green  bush,  says  Richard  to  Robia } 
In  yon  green  bush,  says  Jack  o*  th'  land ; 
Id  yon  green  bush,  says  every  one* 


How  shall  we  kill  him  7 
How  shall  we  kill  him  ? 
How  shall  we  kill  him } 
How  shaU  we  kill  him  ? 

With  sticks  and  stones, 
With  sticks  and  stones. 
With  sticks  and  stones, 
Witii  fUclu  and  stones. 


says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 
says  Jack  o*  the  land ; 
says  every  one. 

says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
says  Richard  to  Robin  ; 
says  Jack  o'  th*  land ; 
says  every  ono. 


How  shall  we  get  hfm  home  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  | 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Richard  to  Robin  i 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  says  Jack  o*  ih'  land  | 
How  shall  we  get  him  home  \  says  every  one. 

WeHI  borrow  a  cart,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  ; 
We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  Richard  to  Robin  { 
We'll  borrow  a  cart,  says  Jack  &  th'  land ; 
Well  borrow  a  cart,  says  every  one. 

How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  Robin  to  Bobbin  | 
How  shall  we  boll  him  f  says  Richard  to  Robin ; 
How  shall  we  boll  him  f  says  Jack  o'  th*  land ; 
How  shall  we  boil  him  ?  says  every  one. 

In  the  brewery  pan,  says  Robin  to  Bobbin ; 
In  the  brewery  pan,  say«  Richard  to  Robin ; 
In  the  brewery  pan,  s;4ys  lack  o'  th'  land  \ 
In  the  brewery  pan,  says  every  one. 

HUNT'S-UP.  A  tune  played  on  the  horn  under 
the  windows  of  sportsmen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  to  awaken  them.  Hence  the  term 
was  applied  to  any  noise  of  an  awakening  or 
alarming  nature.  '*  A  hunt  is  up  or  musike 
plaid  under  ones  windowin  amoming,"  Florio, 
p.  304.  "  Resveil,  a  hunts-up,  or  morning 
song  for  a  new-maried  wife  the  day  after  the 
mariage,"  Cotgrave.  **  Hunmp,  a  clamour,  a 
turbulent  outcry,"  Craven  Gl.  One  ballad  of 
the  hunfs'Up  commences  with  the  following 
lines : — 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up. 
And  now  it  Is  almost  day  i 

And  he  that's  a-bed  with  another  mMa*u  wife. 
If  s  time  to  get  him  away. 

Mr.  Black  discovered  a  document   in  the 
Rolls-house,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a 
song  of  the  Hunft  up  was  known  as  early  as 
1536,  when  information  was  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil against  one  John  Hogon,  who,  '*  with  a 
crowd  or  a  fyddyll,*'  sung  a  song  with  some 
political  allusions  to  that  tune.    Some  of  the 
words  are  given  in  the  information : 
The  hunt  Is  up,  the  hunt  Is  up,  &c. 
The  Masters  of  Arte  and  Doctoursof  DyvynytA 
Have  brought  thia  realme  ought  of  good  unyt^ 
Thre  nobyll  men  have  take  this  to  stay. 
My  Lord  of  Norff.  Lorde  of  Surrey, 
And  my  Lorde  of  Shrewsbyrry : 
The  Duke  of  Suff.  royght  have  niAde  Ingload  mary. 

The  words  were  taken  down  from  recitation, 

and  are  not  given  aa  verse.    See  Collier's 

Shakespeare^  Introd.  p.  288. 

Maurus  last  mom  ai's  mistress  window  plaid 

An  hunuup  on  his  lute;  but  she  (its  said) 

Threw  stones  at  him  :  so  he,  like  Orpheus,  there 

Made  stones  come  flying  his  sweet  notes  to  heare. 

Wif§  Bedlam,  1617. 

HUORK.    Ache ;  pain.    Arch.  xxx.  367. 

HUP.    Hook.    Perhaps  a  corruption. 

So  what  wHh  hup,  and  what  with  crook, 
They  make  here  maystirofte  wynne. 

G0MW,  MS.  Soc,  Atitiq,  134,  f.  14£» 

HUPE.    Hopped;  leapt.    Rob.  Clone,  p.  'i07. 

Huppe,  to  hop.    {A,-S,)    Hupte,  hopped,  MS. 

Harl.  2277. 
HURCH.    To  cuddle.     Somerset. 
HURCHED.    Ajar,  as  a  door.     Line 
U  U  RCHEON.    A  hedgehog.     Northumb. 
HUUDAM.    Whoredom.    {A,.S.) 
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The  lyxte  oomaundyth  uf  alio 
That  we  ihul  nonne  hurdam  do. 

MS.  HarU  1701,  f.  11. 

HURDE.    Heard.    Heame, 

HURDEN.     Same  as  Harden,  q.  t. 

HURDER.    A  heap  of  stones.    North. 

HURDICES.  Hurdles;  scaffolds;  ramparts; 
fortifications ;  large  shields  termed  pavises. 
(ji,'N,)    See  Weber's  61.  to  Met.  Rom. 

HURDIES.    The  loins ;  the  crupper.    North. 

HURDIS.     Ropes.    Ritwn. 

HURDLE.  (1)  A  gate.    /.  Wtght. 

(2)  The  same  as  Harle,  q.  v. 

HURDREVE.    The  herb  ccnUury. 

HURDS.    The  same  as  HardM,  q.  t. 

HURE.  (1)  A  covering  for  the  head.  PiUeua 
Bit  omamefUumeapitiBsacerdotit  velgradwitif 
Anglice,  a  bure  or  a  pyllyon,  MS.  Bibl.  Reg. 
12  B.  Lf.  12. 

(2)  Hair.    Also,  a  whore.    North. 

;3)  Hire ;  reward.    (A.-S.) 

HUREN.    Theirs.    Gen.pL    (A.-S.) 

HURE.SORE.  When  the  skin  of  the  head  is 
sore  from  cold.     Cheth, 

HURGIN.    A  stout  lad.    North. 

HURKLE.  To  shrug  up  the  back.  '*  Hurck. 
ling  with  his  head  to  his  sholders/'  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  135. 

HURL.  (1)  A  hurdle.    Kent. 

(2)  A  hole  or  comer;  a  closet.     Yorkeh. 

h)  To  be  chilled.    Craven  61. 

(4)  To  rumble,  as  wind  does,  &c. 

HURL-BONE.  A  knee-bone.  **  Iniemodtum, 
a  hurlebone,"  MS.  BodL  604,  f.  4. 

HURLEBAT.    A  kind  of  dart    HoufeO. 

HURLEBLAST.  A  hurricane.  This  term  oc- 
curs  in  Huloet's  Aboedarium,  1552. 

HURLEPOOLE.    A  whirlpool.    Florio,  p.  81. 

HURLERS.  A  number  of  large  stones,  set  in 
a  kind  of  square  figure,  near  St.  Clare  in 
Cornwall,  so  called  from  an  odd  opinion  held 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  are  so  many 
men  petrified,  or  changed  into  stones,  for 
profaning  the  Sabbath-day  by  hurling  the 
ball,  an  exercise  for  which  the  people  H  that 
county  have  been  always  famous.  The 
hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed,  and 
have  been  conjectured  to  be  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. See  a  Brief  Account  of  Certain  Cu- 
riosities  in  Cornwall,  1807,  p.  14. 

HURLES.    The  filaments  of  wax. 

It  ii  M  sweet  that  the  piggei  will  eate  it ;  It  growei 
no  higher  than  other  graase*  but  with  Icnotta  and 
huriet,  nice  a  dieen  of  alike,    ifudrcy.  Athmole  MS8. 

HURLEWIND.    A  whirlwind.    Harrington. 

HURLINC.  (1)  A  young  perch.     Wett. 

(2)  Harrowing  a  fidd  after  the  second  ploughing. 
Cheth. 

(3)  The  game  of  ball.     West. 

(4)  Strife ;  conflict.    Nominale  MS. 
HURLUK.    Hard  chalk.    Bedt. 
HURLY.    A  noise,  or  tumult.    SAak. 
HURN.  (1)  To  run.    Somerset. 

(2)  A  hole,  or  comer.     Yorkah.    "  From  hale 

to  hume,"  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p.  150. 
HURON.    Hers.    Chion.  Yilodun.  p.  74. 


HURPLE.    The  same  as  Hurkle,  q.  ▼. 
HURR.    A  thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  tied  to  4 

string,  and  whirled  round  in  the  air. 
HURRE.    To  growl,  or  snarL    Jomaon, 
HURRIBOB.    A  smart  blow.    North. 
HURRICANO.    A  water-spout.    Shak. 
HURRION.    A  slut,  or  sloven.     Yorkeh 
HURRISOME.    Hasty ;  passionate.    Dewm. 
HURROK.    Quantity;  heap.    Durham. 
HURRONE.    To  hum,  as  bees  do.    Pr.  Parr. 
HURRY.  (1)  To  bear,  lead,  or  carry  anything 

away.    North. 

(2)  To  subsist ;  to  shift ;  to  shove,  or  push ;  to 
quarreL     Yorkeh. 

(3)  A  small  load  of  com  or  hay.     Etut. 
HURRYFUL.    Rapid;  hasty.     Weet. 
HURRY-SKURRY.     Fluttering  haste;    great 

confusion.     Far.  dial. 
HURSLE.    To  shrug  the  shoulders.     Cumb. 
HURST.    A  wood.     {A.-S.) 
HURT-DONE.     Bewitched.    North. 
HURTELE.    To  meet  together  with  violence ; 
to  dash  together.    (A.-N.) 
Bot  Kho  mervelle  of  itt 
Why  thaire  elothia  were  to  slytt. 
At  thay  in  hurteiyng  had  bene  hitt. 

MS.  Lfoeoto  A.  i.  17*  f.  137. 
Whan  the!  made  here  menatracie,  eehe  man  weode 
That  heven  baatili  and  erthe  achuld  kurtel  to-gader. 

WUUam  and  tk»  Werwolf,  p.  180. 
The  fedma  hemaelf  they  bunt  there  tho  ato. 
And  hmrtuUoH  ao  a5eynne  the  wall  of  itone. 

Ounm.  FUodun.  p.  123. 

HCJRTER.    The  iron  ring  which  is  in  the  axis 

of  a  cart.    North. 
HURTLE.    A  spot    Herrf.    It  has  also  the 

same  meaning  as  Hurklet  q.  v. 
HURTLEBERRY.    The  bilberry.    Dewnu 
HURTYNCE.    Hurt ;  harm. 

Wyth  the  grace  of  hevyn  kynge, 
Hymaelfe  had  no  hur^nga. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  U.  38,  f.  154. 

HUS.    A  house.     (A.-S.) 
HUSBAND.  (1)  A  pollard.    Kent. 

(2)  A  husbandman,  or  farmer. 

(3)  A  thrifty  man ;  an  economist  See  Hobson's 
Jests,  p.  32.  Huibandrie,  thrift,  economy. 
(A.-N.)    It  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

HUSBEECH.    The  hornbeam.    Sueeex. 

HUSBOND-MAN.  The  master  of  a  £umly. 
See  Chaucer,  Cant  T.  7350. 

HUSE.    A  hoarseness.    See  Hoore. 

HUSEAN.     A  kind  of  boot     {A.-N.) 

HUSH.  To  loosen  earthy  particles  from  mine- 
rals by  running  water.    North. 

HUSHIN6.  Shmgging  up  one's  shoulders. 
Exmoor. 

HUSHION.    A  cushion.     Yorkgh. 

HUSHTA.  Hold  fast  Yorkth.  Cazr  aayi 
"  hold  thy  tongue." 

HUSK.  (1)  A  disease  in  cattle. 

(2)  A  company  of  hares.  A  term  used  in  aadent 
hunting.  See  Twici,  p.  32. 

(3)  Dry ;  parched.    JUne. 
HUSKIN.    A  clownish  fellow.    Line. 
HUSPIL.  To  disorder,  destroy,  or  put  to  h 
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lenience.  See  Silop.  4ntiq.  p.  470 ;  Pr.  Parv. 

n.  255.    {J.'N,) 
HUSS.  (1)  To  buz.    See  PalagraTC. 
(2)  The  dog-fish.    Roiuette,  Palsgrave. 
HUSSER.    A  dram  of  gin.     South. 
HUSSITES.    The  followers  of  Huss. 

Of  Browniit,  Hmtite,  or  of  CalvlnUt, 
Annlnlan,  PurlUn,  or  F«m«wU 

J\t»lm's  Motto,  IflM. 

HUST.    Silence;  whist.    (J.-S,) 

HUSTINGS.  A  court  of  judicature  for  causes 
within  the  city  of  London.   MS.  Lansd.  1033. 

HUSTLE.    Same  as  Hurkle,  q.  ▼. 

HUSTLE-CAP.  A  boy's  game,  mentioned  m 
Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xvi.  It  is  played  by 
tossing  up  half-pence.  v    t  i 

HUSTLEMENT.    Odds  and  ends.     Yorkah, 

HUTCH.  (1)  To  shrug.     Craven. 

(2)  The  same  as  Hucche,  q.  v. 

(3)  A  coop  for  an  animal.     Far,  dtaL    Also,  a 

trough  or  bin.  ,    ..  ,       v    i..i 

HUTCH-CROOK.     A  crooked  stick,     \orkih. 
HUTCH-WORK.    Small  ore  as  it  is  washed  by 

the  sieve.    Comw. 
HUTIC.    The  whinchat.    Sakp. 
HUTT.    Afire-hob.    Jkrb. 
H  UTTER.    To  speak  confusedly.    PforiiL 
HUWES.    Hills.     Oawmfne, 
HUXENS.     Hocks;  ankles.    Dewm. 
HUYLDETH.     Hold.     Hearne. 
HUYSSELES.    Plames.  or  sparks  of  fire. 
HUZ.  (l)Us.    North  mdWeit. 
(2)  To  hum,  or  buz.     Barefs  Alveane,  1580. 
HUZZIN.    A  husk.    North. 
HUZZY.    A  housewife.    Deton.    Also  Ai«r. 
HWAN.    >^Tien.     MS.  ArundeL  57. 
HWAT.    What.     Somertet. 

Here  may  je  here  now  hutai  jebe. 
Here  may  te  enow  htoat  y»  that  woride. 

'  MS.  Doueo  30a,  f.  35. 

HWEL.    A  whale  or  grampus.     {A.-S.) 

Grim  waa  flahere  »withe  god. 

And  roikel  couthe  on  the  flod  ; 

ManI  god  fish  ther  inne  he  tok, 

Bothe  wilh  neth,  and  with  hok. 

He  took  the  sturgiun,  and  the  qual. 

And  the  turbut,  and  lax  withal  j 

He  tok  the  Bcle,  and  the  hwel :         ^,      ,  ^  ^_- 
He  ipedde  ofle  .withe  wel.  HavO^^k  7M. 

HWIL-GAT.     How ;  in  what  manner.    {^A.-b.) 
HWOND.  Abound.   NominaleMS. 
He  aaw  an  hydoua  htvond  dwell 
Wlthinne  that  howt  that  wag  full  fell: 
Of  that  hond  grette  drede  he  had  j 
Tundale  waa  never  so  adrad. 
Wen  he  had  leyn  that  syght. 
He  byioght  of  that  angell  bryght 
That  he  wold  Ictt  hyin  away  •teyll. 
That  he  com  not  In  that  fowle  hell. 

rUion*  of  Tundah,  p.  25. 

HWOR.    Whereas.    Havelok,  1119. 
HY.  (1)  l^on  Ay,  on  high. 

The  pellican  and  the  popynjay. 

The  tomoT  and  the  turlll  trw ; 
A  hund'rlh  thousand  upon  fcy, 
The  pystyngale  with  n.>ti»  new. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼•  48,  l.  w» 

(2)  She ;  they.    Also  as  Ht>,  q.  v. 


HYAN.    A  ^sease  amongst  cattle,  turning  their 

bodies  puirid.  North. 
HYDUL-TRE.    The  elder  tree.    Ortut  Voeab. 
HYE.    An  eye.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  23. 
HYEE.   Quickly.    Weber. 
HYEL.  The  whole ;  aU.    North. 
HYELY.    Proudly.     (A.-S.)     •*  Hyely  hailse. 
that  hulke,"  MS.  Morte  Arthure.  Also,  loudly. 
"  He  thanked  God  hylye,"  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  u. 
38,  f.65.   SeeSyrGawayne. 
HYEN.    A  hyena.    Shak.  ,.   ex    v« 

HYGHINGLl.    HastUy;  speedily.   {A.-S,)    Yn 

hjfghyyige,  Emar^,  ^11. 
HYIE.    High.    Degrevant,  840. 
HJfL.   Aheap.   {A.-S.) 

AUe  made  he  hem  dun  falle, 
That  in  his  gale  yeden  and  stode, 
Wel  sixtene  laddes  gode. 
AU  helepthekok  til. 
He  shof  hem  alle  upon  an  hyl  i 
Attlrte  til  him  with  his  rippe. 
And  bigan  the  fish  to  kippe.      Havehk,  892. 
HYN.    Him ;  it.    WUte.    It  occurs  in  the  last 

sense  in  early  English. 
HYNDE.    Gentle ;  courteous. 

Sche  waa  bothe  curtes  and  hjfnde  ; 
Bvery  man  waa  hui  frynde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  11.  38,  f.  74. 

HYNN  YPYNNY.    "  In  my  younger  days  I  re- 
member a  pecuUar  game  at  marbles  called 
hynnv'pynny,  or  hyesy-pysty,  played  m  some 
parts  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  I  am  unable  to 
explain  its  precise  nature,  but  a  hole  of  some 
extent  was  made  in  an  uneven  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  game  was  to  shoot  the  marbles  at 
gome  object  beyond  the  hole  without  lettmg 
them  tumble  in  it.    The  game  occasionally 
commenced  by  a  ceremony  of  no  very  delicate 
description,  which  sufficed  to  render  the  fallen 
marbles  still  more  ignominious,"  MS.  Gloss. 
HYNONE.    Eyes.    Nominale  MS.  hinene. 
He  toke  hb  leva  with  drere  chere. 
With  wepyng  hffmmo  and  hert  full  culd. 

CKron.  VUodMn.  p.  53. 

HYRNEHARD.  The  herb  ball-weed. 

HYRON.    A  comer.   See//imtf. 

And  sey  hem  In  an  htpnm  there  so  lorche. 
And  askedebem  what  they  dedon  ther  tho. 

Chrm.  ViUtdwu  p.  100. 

HYRT.    An  assembly.    {AS.) 
HYRYS.    Praise.    {A.'S.) 

To  the  and  to  alle  thy  ferys, 

I  Khalle  yow  5ylde  fulle  lethur  hyryo. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii-  38,  i.  13B. 
HYSEHYKYLLE.    An  icicle.    Pr.  Parv.  p  259. 
IIYYETH.    Highest,    Octovian,  1771. 
HY3E.  (1)  An  eye.    MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  4. 
I  serve.  I  bowe,  I  loke,  1  loute. 
M  yn  hjfie  foloweth  hire  aboule. 

GoiP«r,  MS.  8oe.  Antiq.  134,  f.  Ill 

(2)  High.   Nominale  MS. 
Therefore  I  «chaU  telle  the  a  saw. 
Who  BO  wold  be  fcyje  he  schaU  be  Uw.  MSuMtmoU  01 
HY3T.  (1)  Called.    {A.-S.) 
(2)  Promised.     See  further  in  Might. 
My  fadur  was  a  Walsshe  kny5t. 
Dame  Isabelle  my  modur  hy^t. 

MS.  Cantab,  Ff.  v.  48.  f.  48. 
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[1)  Sometimes  repeated  in  convenatioii,  '*  I 
know  it,  I."  Instances  are  frequent  in  our 
early  dramatists.  This  vowel  was  constantly 
used  for  ay,  yes,  and  is  still  found  in  the  pro- 
Tincial  disdects  in  that  sense.  A  curious  exam- 
ple occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ed.  1623,  p.  66. 

(2)  An  eye.    See  Skelton's  Works,  ii.  98. 

(3)  It  is  very  common  in  early  English  as  an 
augment  or  prefix  to  the  imperfects  and 
participles  of  verbs,  being  merely  a  corruption 
of  A.-S.  ge.  It  has  been  considered  unnecessary 
to  give  many  examples.  They  will  be  found 
in  nearly  every  English  writer  previously  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing references  will  be  found  ustiful : — I-bene, 
been.  Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  99;  i-bler^t^ 
blinded,  Warton,  ii.  399 ;  i^le$eed,  blessed, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  159 ;  i-dult,  built,  Hartshome's 
Met.  Tales,  p.  108 ;  ueasf,  cast,  W.  Mapes,p. 
344 ;  i-cnowe^  know,  Wright's  Anec.  Lit.  p. 
90 ;  t-eore,  chosen,  St.  Brandan,  p.  33 ;  i-kaut^ 
caught,  Reliq.  ii.  274 ;  i-kend^  known,  ib.  L 
42 ;  i-latt,  histed,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  509 ;  i4awt, 
bereaved,  Wright's  Anec  Lit  p.  90 ;  umelled, 
mixed  together,  St.  Brandan,  p.  13 ;  i-mente, 
designed,  contrived,  Chester  Plays,  L  18, 103 ; 
i'tened,  injured,  Wright's  Political  Songs,  p. 
149  ;  i-pult,  put,  Rob.  Glouc  p.  466 ;  i-quytt^ 
avenged.  Torrent,  p.  89;  t-«acr«tf,  consecrated, 
Rob.  Glouc.  p.  494  ;  i-ttif/,  seest,  Reliq.  Antiq. 
ii.  277 ;  i-tlawe,  slain,  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  488 ; 
i-tpilt,  destroyed,  W.  Mapes,  p.  343 ;  i-mrive, 
shrived,  confessed,  Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  276 ;  t- 
atounge,  wounded,  ibid.  IL  278;  i-atrawit, 
stretched,  ibid.  ii.  190 ;  t-«ioor«,  sworn,  Robin 
Hood,  i  37  ;  uawnm,  Sir  Degrevant,  1054  ; 
UAke,  taken,  Robm  Hood,  I  50 ;  Uel,  tell, 
Reliq.  Antiq.  ii.  85;  utke,  prosper,  MS. 
Laud.  108 ;  i-weni,  gone,  Reliq.  Antiq.  iL  211 ; 
t-woime,  won,  Wright's  PoL  Songs,  p.  339  ; 
i-worredi  warred,  Rob.  Glouc  p.  3 ;  uiiven, 
given,  W.  Mapes,  p.  342. 

I-BAKE.    Baked.    {A,'S.) 

Of  flu  and  of  fletse,  of  foule*  i-bak«. 

He  lette  tenden  In  cartct  to  his  fader  take. 

MS.  BodU  8BS,  f.  10. 

I-BEO.    Been.    See  St.  Brandan,  p.  3. 
I-BOEN.    Ready;  prepared.    (^.-5.) 
I-BOREWE.    Bom.    Sevyn  Sages,  826. 
I-BUYD.     Bowed  up.    See  Wright's  Middle- 

Age  Treatises  on  Science,  p.  139. 
IBYE.    To  abic    See  Torrent,  p.  52. 
ICCLES.    leides.    North.    We  have  also  ice- 

ahoggtea,  ice-^haeklea,  &c    Also,  spars  in  the 

form  of  icicles. 
ICE.     7b  break  tha  iea,  to  open  a  business  or 

conversation.     Var,  dial, 
ICE.BONE.    The  edge-bone  of  beef. 
ICE-CANDLES.    Icicles.     Var.  dial. 
ICH.  (1)  To  eke  out,  or  prolong.    Ncrth, 
(2)  I.    Also,  each.    (^.-5.) 
ICHET.    The  itch.    Someraet. 
ICILY.    Anidclc    Ketd.     UrryMS. 
IDBL.     In  idel,  in  vain.    {/i.-S.) 
lUELICHE.    Vainly;  fruitlessly.    (.-i.^S,) 


Thus  may  je  ten  my  be^p  wbd. 
That  goth  not  idtUeke  aboute. 

Cower,  MS.  Am.  ^«Kif.  IM,  C.  Ill 

I-DELVD.    Divided.    (^.-SL) 

Thilke  waa  i^Mvd  in  twoo. 

MS.  CanUtb.  Ft.  v.  48,  f.  f7* 

IDLE.  Wandering ;  light-headed.  An  occa- 
sional use  of  the  word  in  old  plays.  Also* 
sterile,  barren.    Othello,  i.  3. 

IDLE-BACK.    An  idle  fellow.    North. 

IDLEMEN.    Gentlemen     Someraet. 

IDLETON.     A  lazy  person.   Someraet.    This 
word  is  formed  similarly  to  aimpleion.    The 
Soliloquy  of  Ben  Bond  the  Idleton  is  printed 
'in  the  dialect  of  Zummerzet,  1843,  p.  6. 

The  old  merry  monoayllable  is  quite  obUtcrated. 
and  in  iu  atead,  eadi  idfcfon,  and  toitering  icbool-boy 
withaprerloaa  d— n,  wrttei  B — ng. 

CbOifi/  JfiweOaniet.  1781,  p.  87- 

IDLE-WORMS.    Worms  bred  in  the  fingers  of 
lazy  girls,  an  ancient  notion  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare    Romeo  and  Juliet,  L  4. 
I-DO.    Done    *' What  heowolde  hit  was  i-4o/' 

Vernon  MS.  t  9. 
IDOLASTRE.    An  idolater.    {A.-N.) 
lEN.    Eyes.    Nominale  MS. 

Of  al  this  ryght  nowght  y-wla  j9  leche, 
Ne  newre  moo  myn  itn  two  ben  drle. 

Oumear,  MS.  Cantab  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  61. 
I-FAKINS.    In£sith.    North.    Insomecoun- 

ties,  i-faga  is  common. 
IF-ALLE.    Although.    (A.-S.) 

Jf-aU*  tbe  knyghte  were  kene  and  thro, 
Thoae  owtlawet  wanne  the  child  hym  tro. 

MS.  Lkteoln  A.  i.  17,  f.  108. 

IFE.    The  yew  tree    S^foUt. 

I-FET.    Fetched.  "  Forre  t/e/ and  dere  i-bowjt 

is  goode  for  ladvs,"  MS.  Douce  52,  f.  13. 
I-FICCHID.    Fixed.    (A.-S.) 

That  after-clap  in  my  mynde  lo  depe 

I'JIeekid  is,  and  hath  »uche  rote  caujtep 

That  alle  my  Joye  and  mirthe  is  leyde  to  tlepe. 

Oeclmrt,  MS.  Soe.  drUiq.  134,  f.  iS9^ 

IFTLB.    If  thou  wilt.    North. 
IGII.    An  eye.    Nominale  MS. 

Noo  tunge  can  telle,  noon  erthly  lyA  may  tee. 

MS.  HmH.  9889. 

IGHT.    Owes;  possesses?    {A.'S.) 
The  bectt  to  tiaujce  thai  go  thou, 
And  the  lord  that  hit  igkt. 

Curaor  MmmM,  MS.  ColL  Trin.  CmUmb.  f.  42. 

I6NAR0.    An  ignorant  person.  (JtaL) 
Thii  waa  the  aundcnt  keeper  of  that  place. 
And  fof  ter-ftther  of  the  gyaunt  dead ; 
His  name  ignaro  did  hit  nature  right  aread. 

SpefMer**  Facrte  ^^imcim*  I.  nii.Sl. 

IGNOMIOUS.  Ignominious.  Peele.  Shake, 
speare  has  ignomg  several  times. 

IGNORANT.    Unknown.    Hooper. 

IGNOTE.    Unknown.    {Lai.) 

I-GROTEN.   Wept.   {A.-S.) 

The  kingeg  douther  bigan  thrive. 

And  wex  the  fayreat  wman  on  live ; 

Of  all  thewei  wTaa]  the  wla. 

That  gode  weren  and  of  pria. 

The  mayden  Ooldeboru  waa  hoten  i 

For  hire  waa  mani  a  ter  <-frof«».  Havmui,  m, 

I-HALDE.    Held.    {A.^S.) 
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Id  a  tonn,  that  Cane  Is  calde, 
A  bridale  was  there  on  i-hatd», 

Cttrmtr  Mundt,  M&  ColL  THn.  Qmiab,  f.es. 

IHIT.    Yet.    Sharp's  Cot.  Myst.  p.  149. 

IIS.     Ice.    Piers  Ploughman,  p.  476. 

IK.     I;  each;  eke,  also.    (J.-S,) 

IKE.    Contr.  of  Isaac.    North. 

IKLE.    An  icicle.    Nominale  MS. 

ILCfi.    Each.    Wright's  Seven  Sages,  p.  6. 

ILD.    To  yield,  or  requite.    North. 

ILDE.    An  island.    Langtoft,  p.  56. 

ILDEL.    Each  deal,  or  part.    Arch.  xxx.  409. 

ILE.  An  island. 

And  the  day  was  ynwtt 

Of  the  batcU,  withowten  lett  i 

In  a  place  where  they  tchulde  bee. 

Yd  an  yto  vythynne  the  lee. 

Who  waa  gladd  but  kynge  Adelston, 

And  hys  lordya  everyehone. 

That  the  pylgrymoc  wolde  Uke  on  hande 

For  to  fyght  wyth  Collebrande  ? 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  L%12. 

ILES.    Small  flat  insects  found  in  the  livers  of 

sheep.     Comw. 
I.LICHE.    AUke ;  equally. 

For  thoufe  I  aamtyme  be  uotrewe, 
Hir  love  i»  ever  l-<jdk«  newe. 

Curmtr  Mundi,  MS.  CM.  THn.  Cantab,  f.  1. 

ILK.  The  same.  (^.-5.)  Ilia,  each,  every. 
flkadel,  every  part,  every  one.  JUton,  each 
one,  every  one.    Still  in  use. 

My  name,  heseid,  la  Joly  Robyn ; 
llk9  man  knowci  hit  welle  and  fyneu 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ▼.  48,  f.  48. 
The  emperowre  aaeweryd  also  ty  te, 
I  graunte  well  that  he  be  quyte : 
All  forgeve  y  here  Tyrrye, 
My  evyll  wylle  and  my  malyoolye ; 
I  sahall  delyv]rr  hym  all  hya  Uinde, 
And  all  the  honowre  into  hyi  hande  { 
And  y  wyite  where  he  were, 
Y  lehulde  delyyyr  hym  lewB  and  more. 
Gye  aneweryd,  yf  y  may, 
Ye  Khali  hym  lee  thyiyOre  day. 
My  frende,  hewyde  haatelye. 
Go  seke  me  Erie  Tyrrye. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  98,  f.  909. 
ILKB.    The  wild  swan.    Drayton. 
ILKBR.  Each.  (^..&) 

The  fcite  fourti  dawet  lat, 
So  riche  waa  nevere  non  so  that. 
The  king  made  Roberd  there  knith. 
That  was  (Ul  strong  and  Ail  with. 
And  WlUam  Wendut.  bet  his  brother. 
And  Huwe  Raven,  that  was  that  other. 
And  made  hem  barouns  alle  thre. 
And  yaf  hem  lond,  and  other  fe. 
So  mikel,  that  Uker  twent[i3  knibtes 
Havede  of  genge,  dayee  and  nithes. 

Havalok,  SSM. 

ILL.  To  slander,  or  reproach.  North.  To 
betffm  m/^9ulf^  to  be  affected  by  an  internal 
disease.  lU-wiUed,  malevolent.  lO^-hail, 
bad  luck  to  you !  Ittan,  a  bad  fellow.  IU~ 
eondUitmed,  iU-^ontrmed,  bad-tempered,  per- 
verse, self-willed.  /2/-eoit9emai/,inoonvenient. 
IH/arand,  bad  conditioned,  ill-looldng.  See 
Thornton  Rom.  p.  309.  Ill-part,  Ul-relUhed, 
disagreeable.    lU-tet,  in  difficulties. 


ILLE.  lAkedenritheiUe^^ha^tAiimui^  IIU 
moiteJ,  ill  treated.  {A.^S.) 

Sho  was  adrad,  for  he  so  thrette. 
And  durste  nouth  the  spusing  lette. 
But  they  hire  liktd*  nvithe  ilU, 
Thouthe  it  was  Goddes  wiUe.  Havalok,  lift 
ILLFIT.    An  ale  vat    Salop. 
ILLIFY.    To  reproach,  or  defame.    North. 
ILL-MAY-DAY.    A  name  given  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1517,  when  the  London  prentices  rose 
up  agunst  the  foreigners  resident  in  that  dty, 
and  did  great  mischief.     Stowe  says  their 
captain  was  one  John  Lincoln,  a  broker.  See 
also  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  xxv. 
ILL.THIN6.    St  Anthony's  fire.    Devon. 
ILLUSTRATE.     Illustrious.     Higgnu.     Hall 
has  ilhtsire,  "  the  union  of  the  two  noble  and 
ilhuire  famelies  of  Lancastre  and  Yorke.* 
ILLUSTRE.    To  bring  to  light.     {A..N.) 
ILL-WIND.    It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no 
body  any  good,  a  common  phrase,  implying 
that  most  events,  however  untoward  to  some, 
are  productive  of  good  to  others.  **  That  wind 
blowes  ill,  where  she  gaines  not  something," 
The  Smoaking  Age,  or  the  Man  in  the  Mist, 
12mo.  Lond.  1617,  p.  164. 
I-LOKE.    Locked  np.     (A.-5.) 

With  oo  worde  of  the  maide  spoke. 
The  Holy  Goost  is  in  here  brest  i-lokt. 

legate,  MS.  jiahmoU  98,  f.  28. 

I-LOME.    Often;  frequently.    {A.-S.)    "Over 

the  see  caste  ulome,^*  St.  Brandan,  p.  24. 
I-LOWE.     Lied.     Weber. 
ILT.    A  gelt  sow.    Deton. 
ILTHIN.    An  inflamed  sore.     Weit. 
IMAGEOUR.    A  sculptor.    Lydgate. 
IMAGERIE.     Painting;  sculpture.     (A.^N.) 
IMAGINATIF.    Suspicious.     (^.-M) 
IMAGINOUS.    Imaginative.     Chtqmum. 
IMBARN.    To  enclose ;  to  shut  up. 
IMBASB.  To  degrade.  Harrison,  p.  205. 

Unpittled  might  he  bee. 

That  imba«»9  his  degree, 

With  this  faidignltie. 

IMBECELLED.    Embezzled;  stolen. 

He  brought  ftom  thence  abundance  of  brave 
annes,  which  were  here  reposited ;  but  in  the  late 
warres,  much  of  thearmes  was  imb^eeWd. 

Aubrei^a  WUtt,  Royal  Soe.  MS.  p.  840. 

IMBESIL.    To  counsel ;  to  advise. 

IMBOST.    The  same  as  Emboued,  q.  v. 

IMBRAID.    To  upbraid ;  to  repn>ach. 

Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  desiring  to  be  de- 
livered fkom  the  impropery  and  Unbraiding,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  a  certain  default. 

Bacon'*  Workt,  1843,  p.  131. 

IMBREKE.    House-leak.     Gerard. 

IMBRERS.    Embers.    ReUq.  Antiq.  iL  84. 

IMBROCADO.  In  fencing,  a  thrust  over  the 
arm.  {ItaL)  Florio  says,  p.  236,  <'  a  thrust 
given  over  the  dagger."  See  the  Troubles  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1639,  sig.  D.  iv. 

IMBUSHMENT.    An  ambush.    Latimer. 

IMBUTE.    Embued;  taught    HtUL 

IME.  (1)  Hoar  frost    North. 

(2)  The  tip  of  the  nose.    Somereet. 


IMP 

1-MELE.    Together.     (^.-S.)  -^ 

IMEZ.    Near.     Wane. 
IMITATE.    To  try,  or  attempt.    East, 
IMMANUABLE.    LisUess.     ToptelL 
IMMARCESSIBLE.     Unfading.     HalL 
IMMOMENT.    UnimporUnt.    Shak. 
IMNER.    A  gardener.    Nominale  MS. 
I-MOULED.     Spotted;  stained.    (A.'S,) 
And  with  his  blode  thall  wasshe  uodefouled 
The  gylte  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  i-ntouUtd, 

Legate,  MS.  Athmah  39,  f .  25. 

(MP.  (1)  A  shoot  of  a  tree ;  a  cutting ;  a  bud ; 
grass,  or  pasturage ;  a  graft.  It  is  frequently 
used  metaphorically  for  young  offspring, 
children,  &c,  and  is  still  in  use. 

(2)  To  add ;  to  eke  out.  Also,  an  addition,  an 
insertion.  In  hawking,  to  insert  a  new  feather 
in  the  place  of  a  broken  one. 

(3)  One  length  of  twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  line. 
North. 

(4)  To  rob  a  person.  Lane. 
IMPACT. 

One  TOW  they  made  religiously. 
And  were  of  one  societie ; 
And  onely  was  their  impaeit 
The  forme  of  eithen  phantasie. 

PhUliB  and  Fhra,  1598. 

IMPALE.    To  encircle ;  to  enclose. 
IMPARLS.    To  speak ;  to  debate.  (Fr.) 
IMPARTERS.    Persons  induced  to  part  with 

their  money  by  artful  pretences. 
IMPARTIAL.    Used  sometimes  for  partial 
IMPATIENCE.    Anger.   ShaJk. 
IMPEACHMENT.   An  hinderance.   Shak. 
IMPED.    Planted.    Chaucer. 
IMPER.   A  person  who  plants.   (A.'S.) 
IMPERANCE.  Command;  mastery.  (Lat.)  Im- 

perate,  commanded,  Hardyng,  f.  50. 
IMPERIAL.  (1)  A  kind  of  doth. 
(2)  A  game  at  cards,  mentioned  as  having  been 

played  by  Henry  VIII. 
IMPETRATE.   To  obtain  by  entreaty.  See  Hall, 

Richard  III.  f.  22.     Impetre,  Vite  Patrum, 

f.97.   (A.'N.) 
IMPINGANO.  An  ulcer.  Devon.  It  is  also  called 

an  impingalL 
IMPINO-NEEDLES.  Needles  used  by  falconers 

in  imping  hawks.   See  Imp  (2). 
IMPLEACH.  To  intertwine.  SAaJk. 
IMPLUNGED.    Plunged  in. 

That  so  they  might  get  out  of  the  most  dangerous 

gulfe  of  ignorance,  wherin  multitudes  are  implungtd, 

D9nf9  Pathufajft  p.  324. 
IMPLY.    To  fold  up ;  to  entangle.  Spenter. 
IMPONE.  To  interpose.  {Lat.)   Jocularly,  to 

lay  a  wager.   Hamlet,  t.  2. 
IMPORTABLE.   Intolerable ;  impossible. 

For  he  alone  shall  tread  down  the  winepreu,  and 

take  upon  his  bach  the  great  and  importable  burden 

of  your  sins  alL  tUctnCt  Work*,  1843,  p.  A3. 

IMPORTANCE.   Importunity.    Not  peculiar  to 

Shakespeare,  as  supposed  by  Nares  and  Todd. 

The  word  is  used  by  Heywood.    Important^ 

importunate.  {Pr.) 
IMPORTLESS.   Unimportant.   Shak. 
IMPORTUNACY.  Importunity.  Shak.  Chaucer 

has  importune. 
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IMPORTURE.   A  stratagem.   HaU. 
IMPOSE.   Imposition ;  command.   Shak. 
IMPOSTEROUS.   Deceitful;  cheating.  Impfi^ 

turioue,  Hamblet,  p.  155. 
IMPOTENT.    Fierce ;  uncontrollable.  {Lat.) 
IMPRESS.    A  motto,  or  device. 
IMPRIME.   To  unharbour  the  hart   Also  the 

same  as  Emprimef  q.  ▼• 
IMPRINT.    To  borrow.   (^.-.V.) 
IMPROPERY.   Impropriety.  HaU. 
IMPROVE.    To  reprove ;  to  refute.   {Lot.)    It 

also  means,  to  prove. 

Improve^  rebulce»  exhort  with  all  longsulTeTtng 

and  doctrine. 

2  Tim.  Iv.  9, aa  ^wtferf  <nitoetm'«  Wvrk$,WMi,  p.  b. 

IN.  (1)  Upon;  within.    (^.-5.) 

(2)  To  carry  in  com,  &c.   Var.  diaL 
After  that  henreste  ^n^d  had  his  schevca. 

MS.  Bodi,  m. 

(3)  To  be  in  with  a  perton,  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him.   A  common  phrase. 

(4)  That;  if;  than.    North. 
INACTIOUS.   Anxious.  Leie. 
IN-AND-IN.    A  gambling  game,  played  by  two 

or  three  persons  with  four  dice.     It  was  for- 
merly in  fashion  at  ordinaries. 
1  call  to  minde  I  heard  my  tweive-pence  say 
That  be  hath  oft  at  Christmas  beene  at  play ; 
At  court,  at  th'  innes  of  court,  and  everywhere 
Throughout  the  liingdome,  being  farre  and  nccre. 
At  Passage  and  at  Mumchance,  at  In  and  in. 
Where  swearing  hath  bin  counted  for  no  sinne ; 
Where  Fullam  high  and  low-men  bore  great  *way. 
With  the  quicke  helpe  of  a  Bard  Cater  Trey. 

TVavslf  o/Twtlve'Ptnee,  1630,  p.  73^ 
Your  ordinaries,  and  your  gaming-schooies ; 
(The  game  of  Mercuries,  the  mart  of  fnoles) 
Doe  much  rejoyse  when  his  gold  doth  appeare* 
Sending  him  empty  with  a  fleain's  eare: 
And  when  hee's  gone,  to  one  another  laugh. 
Making  his  meanes  the  subject  of  their  teottk. 
And  say,  its  pity  he's  not  better  taught, 
Hee's  a  falre  gamester,  but  his  tuck  is  nought. 
In  the  meanetime,  his  pockets  being  scant, 
Hee  Andes  a  lurcher  to  supply  his  want. 
One  that  ere  long,  by  playing  in-and-in. 
Will  carry  aU  his  lordship  in  a  skin. 

The  Young  GaUant'e  Whirligig,  left 

IN -BANK.    Inclining  ground.   North. 

INBASSET.   An  embassy.    Cov.  Myst.  p.  77. 

IN-BETWEEN.  Between ;  in  a  place  that  is 
between.  Far.  diaL 

IMBOWED.    Made  in  bows  or  loops. 

INBRED.    Native.   Somereet. 

INBROTHERING.  Embroidering.  Inbroufdyd 
occurs  in  Pr.  Parv.  p.  261. 

INCAPABLE.    Unconscious.    Shak. 

INCARNATION-PO  WDER.  A  kind  of  powder 
"  for  to  clere  the  syjte  ver^  weBe,"  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  early  MS.  of  mediod  receipts 
XT.  Cent. — "  Take  sowj-moteme,  ysope, 
flowres  of  sowthemewod,  calamynte,  b^ys  ot 
the  jeneper  tre,  of  eche  leche  moche,  and  the 
lekuris  of  fenelle  sede  as  moche  as  of  alle  the 
erbis,  and  than  mi&e  alle  these  to  powdur, 
and  than  strew  it  on  metes,  or  ete  it  and  it 
woUe  kepe  the  seyjte,  and  claryfy  the  stomokc 
from  alle  humeres;  and  also  it  wolle  make 
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fhe  hftTB  a  good  appetite,  and  it  wolle  stere 
the  lowDges,  and  kepe  the  lyrer  in  gode  state." 
INCESTANCY.  Incest  Middleton,  L  268. 
INCH.   An  island.   Shak.  (Sc.) 
INCHES.  To  be  at  inches  with  them,  i.  e.  to  be 

Tery  near  to  them.  Dewm. 
INCHESSOUN.   Reason ;  cause.   {A.'N.) 
For  love  that  wu  theym  bytwene, 
He  made  Uuh«$9aun  for  to  abydeh 

MS.  Uarl,  22S2.  f .  86. 

INCH'ME  AL.  A  word  similar  in  formation  and 
sense  Utpiece-medL    Still  in  use  in  Warwick- 
shire. Shak. 
IN'CHORN.    The  inner  pocket  or  pouch  of  a 

fishing-net.  Warw. 
INCH-PIN.  The  sweet-bread  of  a  deer.  See  Cot- 

grave,  in  ▼.  Boyau. 
INCIDENTS.   Chance,  incidental  expences. 
INCISE.   To  cut  in.   (Lot.) 
INCLEPB.   To  caU  upon.  (J.-S.) 

The!  in  cartfti  and  thei  in  hon,  but  we  in  the 
name  of  oore  Lord  God  icbal  ineUpe, 

MS.  •nmmr  19,  f,  51, 
INCOLANT.   An  inhabitant.   {Ut.) 
INCOMBROUS.    Cumbersome.  (^.-JVl) 
INCOME.   ArrivaL    Also,  to  arrive. 

BoC  Kayout  at  the  Ineoma  was  kepyd  unfajrn. 

MorU  Jrthure,  MS.  linoo/n,  f.  76. 

INCONSTANCE.   Inconstancy.  (^.-iV.) 
INCONTINENT.  Suddenly;  immediately.  Used 

for  inamimentfy,  the  adverb. 
INCONVENIENT.     Unsuitable;  unbecoming. 

A  frequent  sense  in  old  plays. 
INCONY.  Fine;  pretty;  sweet;  delicate.  A  term 
of  endearment. 

Lore  me  little,  love  me  long ;  let  miulck  nimble. 
Whilst  I  in  thy  inemt/  lap  do  tumble. 

Marlow9*»  J*w  of  Malta,  iy.  ft. 
O  super-dainty  canon,  vicar  ineonifi 
ICake  no  delay.  Miles,  but  away ; 
And  bring  the  wench  and  money. 

A  Tale  q^a  Tub,  tL  SOI. 

IN-COS.    In  partnership.  Sussex. 

INCREATE.    Uncreated.  {Lat.) 
Myn  owen  sone  with  me  <ncr«a(e 
Sdialle  doun  Im  sente  to  be  Incarnate. 

Lydgaf,  MS.  Soe.  Jntiq.  134,  f.  1. 

INCULB.    To  inculcate.  (Lat.) 
INCUSS.    To  strike.    SUte  Papers,  i.  280. 
INCUSTUMED.  Accustomed.   HalL 
INCUTE.    The  same  as  Ineu»i,  q.  v. 

This  doth  ineutw  and  beat  into  our  hearts  the  fear 
of  Ood,  which  expelleth  sin. 

Beeon't  Workt,  1848,  p.  63. 

INDE.    Azure-coloured.   (ii.-iV.) 
The  tother  hew  neat  to  fynde 
Is  al  blew,  men  callen  yticfo. 
GMfWor  Jfttndi,  MS.  CbU.  THiu  Cantab,  t.  6B. 
INDEED-LA 1    The  exclamation  of  a  whining 
puritanical  person.     Shakespeare  uses  the 
phrase,  the  right  use  of  which  has  not  been 
previously  explained. 
INDEL.   Indoors.  Dewm, 
INDENT.    To  bargain.    From /ndMiirv. 
INDER.    A  large  quantity.  Eoit. 
INDEX.  A  list  of  the  chapters  to  a  book ;  any 
explanation  prefixed  to  a  piece  of   enter- 
tainment 


INDIFFERENT.    Impartial.  Shot, 
INDIGNE.    Unworthy.    (A.-N.) 
INDIGNIFY.    To  insult,  or  offend. 
INDIRLT.   Carefully ;  zealously. 

Than  whan  sehe  wiste  it  <ntffr(|r, 

Myn  hope  schulde  be  the  more. 

GoiMT,  MS.  8oe,  Antlq.  IBi,  f .  74. 

INDISH.   Belonging  to  India. 

INDUCTION.    A  beginning ;  an  introduction  to 

a  poem,  or  play.  (Lat.) 
INDULTYF.    Indulgence ;  luxury.  (v^.-AT.) 
Than  of  brod  cloth  a  jerde  be  my  lyf. 
Me  thinketh  this  is  a  Terry  induttyf. 

Oedew,  MS.  Boe.  AntUf.  134,  f.  SM 

INDUMENTS.    Endowments.    (Lat.) 

INDURATE.   To  enure.  Arch.  xxviiL  148. 

INDUTE.    Clothed ;  indued.  (  Laf.) 

INDWYNE.   To  endow.  Prompf.  Partr. 

INE.    Eyes.   Minot's  Poems,  p.  29. 

INEAR.   The  kidney.  North. 

INECHED.   Inserted.  (A.^S.) 

INENNERABLE.    Undiscovered ;  unknown. 

INFAME.    To  defame,  or  slander. 

INFANGTHEFE.  The  liberty  of  trying  a  thief 
granted  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  within  it.   (A.-S.) 

INFANT.   A  child ;  a  knight.   Spenser. 

INFANTRY.    ChUdren.   Jotmn. 

IN  PARING.   Lying  within.   Somertet. 

INPATIGABLE.   Indefatigable.   Drayton. 

INFECTIVE.    Contagious.   Pakgrave. 

INFERRE.   To  bring  in;  to  cause.    (Lat.) 

INFEST.   Annoying ;  troublesome. 

IN-FEW.   In  short ;  in  a  few  words.   Shot. 

IN  FORTUNE.   Misfortune.  (A.^N.) 

INFRACT.   Unbroken ;  unbreakable.  (Lat.) 

INFUDE.    To  pour  into.   Pahgnme. 

INFUNDID.  Confounded.  See  the  list  prefixed 
to  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  1582. 

INFUSE.    Same  as  Intenee,  q.  v. 

ING.  A  meadow,  generally  one  lying  low  near  a 
river.   North. 

IN-GA.  To  go  in.  This  word  occurs  in  MS.  Cott. 
Vespas.  D.  viL  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

INGAN.    An  onion.   SufbUk. 

IN-GANGE.  The  porch  of  a  church.  Spenser 
has  tngate,  entrance.    See  also  Craven  Gloss. 

INGENE.    Genius;  wit.   (Lat.) 

INGENIATE.    To  contrive.  AmieL 

INGENIOSITY.  Wit;  contrivance.  Opticke 
Glasse  of  Humours,  p.  92. 

INGENIOUS.  Ingenuous.  These  terms  were 
often  transposed  by  early  writers. 

INGENNER.  To  generate.  The  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  have  overlooked  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Decker's 
Knight's  Conjuring,  1607.  It  would  have 
gone  far  towards  the  explanation  of  adiiBcuIt 
passage  in  Othello,  iL  1. 

INGENUITY.    Ingenuousness. 

INGENY.  Wit.  See  Brit  BibLL  302 ;  Opticke 
Glasse  of  Humours,  p.  42. 

According  to  the  nature,  Ififeny*  uid  property  of 
Satan,  which  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  all  lying. 

BecDfi's  Worktt  1843,  p.  877. 

INGINER.    An  inventor,  or  creator.  (Lat.) 
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ereryche  by  themselfe,  and  leid  in  a  bledder 
in  store,  hange  sure  your  perche  with  baggs, 
and  that  no  bagge  twoyche  other,  but  basen 
twoyche  basen.  The  fyrst  bagge  of  a  galon, 
every  on  of  the  other  a  potell.  Fyrst  do  into 
a  basen  a  galon  or  ij.  of  red  wyne ;  then  put  in 
your  pouderSf  and  do  it  into  the  renners,  and 
10  into  the  seconde  bagge.  Then  take  a  pece, 
and  assay  it ;  and  yef  hit  be  enythyng  to  stronge 
of  gynger,  slay  it  withe  sjmamon ;  and  yef  it  be 
strong  of  synamon,  alay  it  withe  sugour  cute. 
And  thus  schall  ye  make  perfyte  ypocras. 
And  loke  your  bagges  be  of  boltell  clothe,  and 
the  mouthes  opyn,  and  let  it  ren  in  v.  or 
TJ.  bagges  on  a  perche,  and  under  every  bagge 
a  clene  basen.  The  draftes  of  the  spies  is 
good  for  sewies.  Put  your  ypocrase  into  a 
stanche  wessell,  and  bynde  opon  the  mouthe 
a  bleddur  strongly ;  then  serve  forthe  waflfers 
and  ypocrasse."  This  is  printed  in  the  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  161,  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  original  manuscript,  and  I  am 
afiraid  it  has  not  been  quite  correctly  copied 
in  some  few  instances.  Another  receipt,  much 
more  simple  and  intelligible,  is  given  in  Ar- 
nold's  Chronicle : — **  Take  a  quarte  of  red 
wyne,  an  ounce  of  synamon,  and  halfe  an  unce 
of  gynger ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  greynes, 
and  long  peper,  and  halfe  a  pounde  of  suger ; 
and  brose  all  this,  and  than  put  them  in  a  bage 
of  wullen  clothe,  made  therefore,  with  the 
wyne ;  and  lete  it  hange  over  a  vessel,  tyll  the 
wyne  be  rune  thorowe/'  A  third  receipt  is 
given  by  Cogan, — **  Take  of  cinamon  two 
ounces,  of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  of  grains  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce :  punne  them  grosse,  and 
put  them  into  a  pottle  of  good  claret  or  white 
wine,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar :  let  all  steep 
together  a  night  at  the  least,  close  covered  in 
some  bottle  of  glasse,  pewter,  or  stone ;  and 
when  you  would  occupy  it,  cast  a  thinne  linnen 
cloath  or  a  piece  of  a  boulter  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as 
you  will  drink  at  that  time,  keeping  the  rest 
close,  for  so  it  wiU  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor, 
and  virtue  of  the  wine  and  spices."  Ipocras 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  our 
ancestors,  being  served  up  at  every  entertain- 
ment, public  or  private.  It  generally  made  a 
part  of  the  last  course,  and  was  taken  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  with  wafers  or  some  other 
light  biscuits.  According  to  Pegge,  it  was  in 
use  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brought  in  at 
Christmas  at  the  dose  of  dinner. 

TUBS.    A  kind  of  wine,  mentioned  in  the 
Yorkshire  Ale,  1697,  p.  3. 

I-QUERE.    Every  where.     Gawayne. 

l.RADE.    Read;  perused.    (J.-S.) 
Here  lettret  were  not  for  to  Uyne, 
They  were  i-rade  aroonge  hem  alle. 

MS.  Harl.  8852,  f.  118. 

IRAIN.    A  spider.     See  Aram. 

To  skulk  all  Irain  thou  made  laule  hit. 

PMliM,  JfSi  Out.  Vespat.  D.  vii.  f.  97. 


I  RALE.    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

Hir  payetrelle  wat  of  irah  fyne, 
HIr  cropoure  wat  of  orphare. 

MS.  Ldneoln  A.  L  VJ,  tU9 

IRAN.    An  eagle.    Skhmer. 
IRE.    Iron.     Wett. 

He  let  nine  platus  of  4re, 
Sumdd  thinne  and  brode.    MS.  Laud.  IQB,  f.  M. 
IRENESE.     Rennet.     Someraei. 
IREN-HARDE.    The  herb  vervain. 
IREOS.     The  orris  powder.    See  Gerard. 
IRISH.    An  old  game,  similar  to  backgammon, 

but  more  complicated. 
IRISHRY.    The  Irish  people.    Also,  Highlan. 

ders  and  Isles-men. 
IRISH-TOYLE.  According  to  the  Fraiemitye 
of  Vacabondes,  1575,  **  an  Irishe  Toyle  is  he 
that  carrieth  his  ware  in  hys  wallet,  as  laces, 
pins,  poyntes,  and  such  like.  He  useth  to 
shew  no  wares  untill  he  have  his  almes ;  and 
if  the  good  man  and  wyfe  be  not  in  the  way, 
he  procureth  of  the  children  or  servants  a 
fleece  of  wool,  or  the  worth  of  x^.  d.  of  some 
other  thing,  for  a  peniworth  of  his  wares.'' 
The  same  character  is  mentioned  in  Dekker's 
Lanthome  and  Candle-light,  1620,  sig.  B.  iiL 
IRK.    Tedious ;  slow ;  weary. 

Yn  Ooddyi  serryia  are  iwyche  dmb  yrlr. 
When  they  come  unto  the  kyrke. 

M».  Harl.  ITtl,  f.  » 
Of  hyr  they  were  neryr  prke. 

MS.  Camtab.  Ff.  il.  98,  f.  74. 

IRNINO.    The  same  as  IreHiCie,  q.  v. 
IRON.    To  taste  a  cheese,  by  running  a  cheese- 
swoop  in.     North. 
IRON-MOULDS.     Yellow  lumps  of  earth  or 

soft  stone  found  in  chalk.     Ojeou. 
IRON-SICK.  A  ship  or  boat  is  said  to  be  iron 
sick,  when  the  speeks  are  so  eaten  away  with 
the  rust,  or  the  nails  so  worn,  that  they  stand 
hollow  in  the  planks,  so  thai  the  ahip  takes 
in  water  by  them. 
IRON-SIDED.     Rough;  unruly.    Eatt 
IROUR.    Anger.     Seyyn  Sages,  954. 
IROUS.    Angry;  passionate.    (A.-N.) 
Theoolerik  froward  fuUe  of  dyteet, 
Jrtm$  In  hert,  prodegalle  In  expens. 

MS.  CoHtmb.  Ft,  1. 8.  f.  140L 
It  ei  none  honour  to  me  to  owttray  hya  knyghttea, 
Thoghe  5e  bee  irout  mene  that  ayree  one  his  nedci. 

Morit  Arlhurt,  MS.  Ltacota.  f.67. 
Charyt^  yt  nat  <nw. 
And  chary  t<  yt  nat  coTeytoui. 

MS.  Uwri.  1701,  f.  47. 

IRP.    A  fantastic  grimace,  or  contortion  of  the 

body.     Ben  Jonson. 
IRRECUPERABLE.     Incapable  of  being  r 

covered.    See  Hall,  Henry  VII.  f.  27. 
IRRECURABLE.     Incurable.    HalL 
IRREVERBERATION.    Vibration.  {Lot.) 
IRRUGATE.     To  wrinkle.    {Lat.) 
ISAAC.  The  hedge-sparrow.    IVorc.  Corrupted 

from  Heituffffe,  q,  v. 
ISCHEWB.    Issue ;  progeny. 
Thare  ea  none  itehewe  of  ui  on  this  erthe  iprongcnei. 

Morta  Mrthure,  MS.  lificWfi,  f.  73. 

ISE.    I.   H'est,     In  the  North,  I  am,  I  shalL 
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ISELDON.    An  edge-bone  of  bpcf.    See  Arch. 

liii.  371.     Still  in  use. 
ISENGRIN.    The  name  given  to  the  wolf  in  the 

romance  of  Benard.   (Lat.  Med.) 
I.SE3E.     Saw.     See  St.  Brandan,  p.  8. 
ISHER.     High ;  lofty.     Yorkth. 
ISIXG.    A  kind  of  padding-     See  Withals.  ed. 
1608,  p.  124  ;  Wyl  Bucke,  p.  12.    According 
to  some,  a  sausage. 
I-SIWED.    Followed.     (A.-S.) 

For  threo  dnwe«  heo  h«bbe«  i-tiwed  me, 
And  Doujt  ne  habbcth  to  mete. 

M$.Lmtd.  108,  f.  1. 

ISLAND.     The  aisle  of  a  church,  called  in 

medieval  Latin  ifuuia  ! 
ISLANDS.     Iceland  dogs;  shock-dogs. 
ISLE-OF- WIGHT-PARSON.  A  cormorant,  /tte- 
of- Wight 'Rockt  a  kind  of  very  hard  cheese 
made  there. 
ISLES.    Embers ;  hot  ashes.  Lane.    The  small 
black  particles  of  soot  are  so  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire.  "  Isyl  of  fyre  JaviUa,"  Pr.  Parv.  p.  266. 
I-SODE.     Boiled.     (J.-S.) 

More  him  likedethat  ilkegbte, 
TluuM  aai  flechyi  i-9ode  othur  l>rott. 

MS,  Lrarf.  lOe,  f  .  18. 

ISPY.    Hide-and-seek.     Var.  dial. 

ISRUM.    A  long  stupid  tale.   Line. 

ISSES.     Earth-worms.    Hantt. 

IS S HEN.    To  issue,  or  rush  out. 

Whan  the  crie  wat  cried,  walk  and  waa  non  lene, 

Bot  toinnea  hied,  at  ther  no  man  had  bene. 

Tlie  Scottit  perceyved  wele  thei  durtt  not  Ushen  oute. 

It  neghed  nere  raetetel,  than  rot  up  alle  the  roate. 

At  the  hie  midday  went  the  Scottis  men, 

I'tto  myle  waa  ther  way,  to  the  castelle  of  Metfen. 

Langti'/fa  Chrmtielet  p.  334. 

ISSU.    The  entrails  of  an  animal. 

1ST.    I  will.    Also, is  it?    North. 

ISTA.    Art  thou  ?     York$h. 

ISTIA.  The  following  receipt  for  making  "  a 
whyte  trett  that  is  callyd  plasture  ittia  or 
syne*'  is  from  a  curious  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century : — Take  mete  oyle,  and  sett  hit  one 
the  fyre,  and  than  put  thereto  literage  off 
gold,  sylver,  or  lede ;  and  than  sture  them 
well  togethur ;  and  than  take  whyte  lede,  and 
put  thereto  powder  of  screws  and  codilbon 
therto ;  and  than  let  them  sethe  welle,  and 
alwey  sture  them  tille  hit  be  hard  and  theke ; 
and  than  take  a  pynte  of  oyle  and  of  the  lite- 
rage  a  quartone,  and  of  whyte  led  a  quartone, 
and  of  serus  a  quorton,  and  a  quarton  of 
codilbone,  but  loke  that  hit  stonde  most  be 
the  literage,  and  this  wolbe  a  gode  trett  for 
alle  features  and  hott  sorys.  Yt  wylle  also 
hele  a  wownde,  withowt  eny  instrumentes  of 
surgerye;  the  whiche  trett  or  iatia  wolle 
garre  the  matere  to  yssen  owte  at  the  wownde, 
and  hele  it  in  a  monyth  or  letylle  more,  the 
wheche  wonde  wold  not  be  helyd  in  halfe  a 
yere  be  the  warke  of  surger^.  And  instede 
of  codUbon  it  ys  to  be  noted  that  tansy,  herap- 
sed,  or  the  croppys,  whyle  they  be  grene, 
maye  be  takyn  ;  and  the  schede  therof  wolle 


serve  alle  the  yere  for  the  i>/ui.  Tak  also  the 
levys  of  red  cole,  mowshere,  and  bugle,  uf 
ecche  a  handfulle  and  a  halfe,  and  than  stampe 
thame,  and  streyne  them  wyth  gode  whyte 
wyne,  and  so  therof  drynke  every  day  iij. 
sponefulle  at  morne,  and  as  moche  at  nyith, 
til  je  be  hoole." 
I.SU03E.  In  swoon.  St.  Brandan,  p.  1. 
IT.  Yet.  Wett.  In  the.  North.  Formerly 
used  for  he  and  the.  It  also  signifies  a  beating 
or  correction. 

The  Joumle  lemith  wondrout  long. 

The  which  I  have  to  make. 
To  teare  mytelfeand  t>eate  my  brainn. 

An  J  all  for  WUdomes  sake  1 
And  {f,  God  knowes  what  may  befall. 

And  what  luck  God  will  send. 
If  ahewill  loue  me  when  I  come 
At  thU  my  journyM  end. 

Murriagf.  ntf  Wit  and  WUdomt,  1579. 

ITAILLE.     Italy.     Chaucer. 

ITALIANATE.  Italianized  ;  having  adopted 
the  fashions  of  Italy. 

ITCH.  To  creep  ;  to  jet  out.  Kent.  Also,  to 
be  very  anxious. 

ITCH-BUTTOCK.  The  gsaae  o( Level-eoil,  q.  v. 
Florio  has,  "  Giocare  a  ievacnto,  to  play  at 
levell  cule,  or  itch  buttock."  Skinner  spells 
it  differently,  "  Level  coyl,  vox  tesseris  glo- 
bulosis  ludentium  propria,  a  Fr.  G.  levez  le  cut, 
culum  eleves  (i.  e.)  assurgas,  et  locum  cedas 
successori,  vices  ludendi  prsbeas,  nobis  ettam 
hitch  buttock,  imo  etiam  I  talis  eodem  sensu 
Giocare  a  L£va  culo  usurpatur." 

ITCHE.     I.     Somernet. 

ITCHFULL.    Itchy.     Paltyrtne. 

ITEM.    A  hint.     Wore. 

ITEMS.    Tricks;  fancies;  caprices.     Devon. 

ITER.    To  renew  a  thing.    {A.-N.) 

I-THE.    To  prosper.    (A.^S.) 
He  is  blynde  that  may  se. 
He  is  rlche  that  shalle  never  i4h«. 

ArchmologWt  xxlx.385 

I-TOYLED.    Wearied.    {A.-S.) 
And  sone  thei  hedden  on  hym  leyd 
Heore  scharpv  cloches  alle  thu ; 
Hit  was  In  a  deolful  pleyt. 
Reuthliche  i-toyled  toandfrow 
For  sumroe  were  ragged  and  tayled. 
Mid  brode  bunchee  on  heore  bak ; 
Scherpe  clauwes,  and  longe  nay  led ; 
Nas  non  of  hem  withouten  lac. 

Vernon  US.  Boditian  Ubrmrp, 

IV.    In.    Intiv,  mto.    North. 
I-VALID.    Deposed ;  made  to  descend. 

And  mighty  tyrauntet  from  hir  royall  see 

He  bathe  i-vaiid  and  put  adoune. 

L^dgaUt  MS.  jUhmolt  39.  f .  30 

IVELE.     Evil ;  injury ;  sickness.    (A.'S.) 
Roberd  hire  ledde,  that  waa  Red, 
That  have  thamed  for  hire  the  ded 
Of  anl  havedehire  misseyd. 
Or  hand  with  tve/«  onne  leyd.      Havelekt  1689 
Than  him  tok  an  ivnl  strong. 
That  he  wf^l]  wUte.  and  underfong. 
That  hisdeth  wascoroen  him  on.         Jbia.  114k 

IVIN.     Ivy.     North. 
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fV  CURE.    Ivory.   M-'V.) 

yf'xth  golde  Hnd  tvo«ire  that  lo  brighte  tchonef 
That  alle  aboute  the  bewt^  men  may  m. 

Legate,  ItatofifMon  MS.  t.  34. 

i  VT  T.  Aubrey  mentions  a  curious  custom,  which 
I  believe  is  now  quite  obsolete.  *'  In  several 
parts  of  Oxfordshire/'  he  says,  "  particularly 
Bv  Lanton,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  maid- 
servant to  ask  the  man  for  ivy  to  dress  the 
house,  and  if  the  man  denies  or  neglects  to 
fetch  in  ivy,  the  maid  steals  away  a  pair  of  his 
breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate  in  the 
yard  or  highway." 
IVY-BUSH.  The  ivy-bush  was  {ormerly  hung 
out  at  taverns,  to  signify  that  good  wine  was 
sold  there.  The  following  from  a  rare  work 
by  Braithwaite,  Law  of  Drinking,  I2mo. 
Lond.  1617,  is  sufficiently  curious  to  be  given 
entire: 

A  pmUUni  ^  MndUtg  wnif  on«  apprmMM  to  th$ 
known  tradt  «f  th$  Jvp-brnth,  or  R^d-Uttice  /  teifctn 
out  o/tKo  anetont  rogiator-ttooike  i^fPotina. 

Be  It  knowne  unto  all  men  by  theie  preienta,  that 
1  Ralph  RednoM  of  Running-Spiggot  In  the  countJe 
of  Tume-Tap,  bowier,  am  tide  and  fait  bound  unto 
Francis  Fiery-faee  in  all  up-carouiet,  in  twenty  pota 
sterling ;  that  la  to  uy.  not  by  the  common  can  or 
Jug  now  uied,  but  by  the  ancient  full  top  and  good 
measure,  according  to  the  laudable  custoroe  of  the 
Red  Lettice  of  Nip-icaipe;  to  the  which  laid  pay- 
ment well  and  truely  to  be  made,  I  bind  me,  my 
heires,  ale-squires,  pot-companiom,  lick-wimbles, 
malt-wormcs,  Tine^firecterSt  and  other  faithful! 
drunkards,  firmely  by  these  prewntst  Dated  the 
thirteenth  of  Scant^sober,  and  lealed  with  O  lam 
akko,  and  delivered  with  a  bowle  and  a  broome  in 
the  presence  of  the  ostler,  the  tapster*  and  the  duun- 
berlaine. 

IVY-GIRL.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, quoted  by  Brand,  i.  35,  mentions  a  sort 
of  sport  used  in  Kent  during  the  month  of 
February,  where  the  girls  were  burning  in 
triumph  a  figure  why^h  they  had  stolen  from 
the  boys,  caSUed  a  hoUy-boy,  whilst  the  boys 
were  doing  the  same  with  another  figure  called 
an  wy-girL  All  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
panied with  loud  hnzsas,  noise,  and  acdama* 
tiom.    Th«  writer  adds, "  what  it  all  means 


I  cannot  tell,  although  I  inquired  of  several  of 
the  oldest  people  in  the  place,  who  could  only 
answer  that  it  had  always  been  a  sport  at 
this  season  of  the  year." 
IWE.    A  Jew.    NominaleMS. 

Trowe  this  for  no  lesyng. 

And  namely  leve  her  of  no  Iwo, 

For  al  thus  dud  the!  with  Jheni. 

Curoor  Mundi,  MS,  CoU,  THn.  Gsnte6,f.  lUL 

IWERE.    A  remedy,  or  cure.    /V.  Part, 
I-WHILS.    In  the  mean  time. 

His  modir  i-whU*  garte  calle  a  knave. 
And  highte  hym  grete  gyftis  to  hafc. 

MS,  Uneoln  A.  1. 17*  f.  S0. 
I-WIS.  Certainly ;  truly ;  undoubtedly ;  to  vrit ; 
especially;  besides.    {J-,S,)    After  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  this  sense  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  pronoun  and  a  verb,  /  hww, 
Berafrynde,  l-seid  Adam, 
I-wpaoo  thou  art  a  wy tty  man. 
Thou  Shalt  wel  drynk  therftwe. 

MS.  Omtob.  Ff.  v.  48,  f.  4ft 
I  amalwayes  troubled  with  the  lltherlvrdcD» 

I  love  10  to  linger ; 
I  am  so  lasy,  the  moue  groweth  an 

Inch  thick  on  the  top  of  ray  Anger  I 
Bnt  if  yon  list  to  knowe  my  name, 

J  wio  I  am  to  well-knowen  to  lome  racm 
My  name  b  Idlenet,  the  flower 

Ofthefrylag-panI 
My  mother  had  ij,  whelps  at  one  Utter. 

Both  bome  in  Lent ; 
8o  we  ware  both  put  into  a  muaellbote. 
And  came  aaling  in  a  sowes  yeare  oner  sea  kife 
Kent.      Jfnrrtage  ^  Witt  and  Wtodtmt,  U7SL 

IX.    An  axle-tree.    Sutter. 

ITRNE.  Iron.   NoriiL 

Wyth  gunnes  gret,  and  other  gret  onUBaace^ 

Them  to  help  and  to  avanc. 

With  many  a  prowd  pavys  { 

Oayly  peyntcd  and  stulTed  welle, 

Ribawdes  armyd  with  i^mo  and  stele, 

Wat  never  better  off  devyce.    JUUq,  Jbittf,  ft.  !§• 

IZEY-TIZEY.     Uncertainty.    J)ewm. 

IZLE.    Hoarfrost.    North, 

IZZARD.    The  letter  Z.     Var.  iBdL     IfoR 
generally  pronounced  iiset. 

IJSN.    Eyes.    See  Langtoft,  p.  229. 
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